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URBAN RENEWAL IN SELECTED CITIES 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1957 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
ComMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON Hovustne, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room 209, United States 
Courthouse, 219 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill., at 9:30 a. m., 
Senator Paul H. Douglas presiding. 

Present: Senator Douglas. 

Also present : Robert A. Wallace, staff director, Committee on 
Banking and Currency ; Jack Carter, staff director, and Milton Semer, 
counsel, subcommittee on housing; James B. Cash, Jr., staff member, 
and Donald L. Rogers, counsel of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Senator Doveias. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The chairman of the Senate Housing Subcommittee, Senator John 
Sparkman, of Alabama, has assigned to me the 1 responsibility for con- 
ducting the hearings which are about to begin here in Chicago. With 
these hearings, the subcommittee opens a series of inquiries to be held 
this fall in Midwest, South, New England, and Middle Atlantic cities. 

All these subcommittee sessions should develop information and 
proposals for use during the next legislative session. Earlier this 
year, the Congress increased the urban renewal grant authorization by 
S350 million, which was widely regarded as sufficient financing for 1 
more year. During the 1956 session a public- housing program of 
70,000 units was enacted on a 2- -year basis. ‘Thus, next spring, both 
the urban renewal and public -housing programs are scheduled for 
major congressional review. 

The Chicago hearings represent a specific inquiry of the Housing 
Subcommittee, and should not be construed as general legislative 
hearings. During our Chicago sessions, the subcommittee will seek 
data on the operation of the Federal urban-renewal and public-housing 
programs at the local level. With the exception of one representative 
of the regional office of the Federal Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministration, all witnesses will be mayors. “General legislative hear- 
ings on all housing programs will be held next spring in Washington. 

The mayors of our Nation’s cities are the nerve center of Feder al 


slum-clearance activities. They feel the desires of their constituents 
on the one hand, and direct the operations of the city-planning tech- 


nicians on the other. They must chart the course of their cities’ 
housing policies between political realism and planners’ dreams. 


I think it is especially appropriate to open these hearings in Chicago 


which, under the brilliant guidance of Mayor Daley, has led the N lution 
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in neighborhood improvement activities. We in Chicago are proud 
of this record. 

The subcommittee hopes to find out from the mayors whom we have 
invited to testify w athe the Federal programs are satisfactory in 
operation or whether they see shortcomings which should be called 
to our attention. We want to know what worries they encounter as 
they try to work within the framework of the Federal urban renewal 
program. 

Many of us in Congress strongly support Federal aid for the cities 
to clear their slums and prevent blight. I take special pride in havy- 
ing played a key role in securing congressional approval of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 which created the “urban renewal program, and I 
wish to help it achieve its fullest potential. But we must pursue these 
activities in a humane way. 

Programs such as slum clearance and highway construction in- 
volve condemnation of property, demolition of homes, and relocation 
of families. These are necessary pursuits, but we must carry them out 
in such a way as to minimize inconvenience and suffering, and pro- 
mote the full protection of individual rights. 

I shall ask Mr. Carter, the staff director of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee, to read Senator Sparkman’s statement. 

Mr. Carrer. This is a statement by Senator John Sparkman, chair- 
man, Senate Banking and Currency Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Housing. 

At the beginning of every hearing held by the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, I have 
attempted, as chairman, to delineate the scope of those hearings and 
briefly to set forth what appeared to me to be major problems ‘before 
the subcommittee. 

The hearings beginning at this moment are concerned primarily 
with urban renewal. This fact need not obscure the close relationship 
between urban renewal and other housing programs which are in- 
tegral parts of our effort to provide decent, safe, and sanitary housing 
for every American family. Consequently, while urban renewal is 
the central theme of these hearings, it is possible, and in fact probable, 
that both witnesses and members of the subcommittee may from time 
to time deviate from the central theme. These digressions will, I hope 
emphasize aspects of urban renewal and add to our understanding of 
the program rather than lead us into other fields. Proper testimony 
ean and should provide information upon which intelligent legisla- 
tive action may be taken. 

Therefore, within the scope of our inquiry it is my hope that wit- 
nesses will discuss, among other things, the following subjects which 
I consider to be of primary importance. 


I. THE FUTURE OF THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 


These hearings should serve to clarify local desires with respect to 
the continuance of the urban renewal program. It is of the utmost 
importance that Congress be made aware of the support of local gov- 
erning bodies for the urban renewal program. The recent drive for 
a reduction of Federal expenditures has affected many of our national 
programs; among them, urban renewal. 
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During the past legislative session, attempts were made to reduce 
the Urban Renewal Administration authorization for fiscal year 1958. 
On that occasion, mayors of many of our prominent cities performed 
yeoman service and were largely successful in restoring substantial au- 
thorizations. At present, only a portion, $250 million, of the total 
authorization of $350 million for fiscal 1958 has been released. More- 
over, even that reduced amount is being allocated in quarterly allot- 
ments. 

Charges have been made that this allotment procedure and a tend- 
ency on the part of URA personnel to slow down the processing 
of local applications for capital grants will materially and adversely 
affect the program. 

Witnesses appearing before the subcommittee, particularly mayors, 
should make clear the requirements of their respective communities 
and should state whether local objectives can be met within the 
present limits of the program. They should so state if there is evi- 
dence of a slow down in processing applications under the program. 
It would also be appropriate to discuss the question of whether the 
program can best serve our Nation if continued on a year-to-year 
basis, or whether a long-term authorization would contribute to sta- 
bility and progress. 


II. IS IT POSSIBLE TO REDUCE SUBSTANTIALLY THE PLANNING LEAD TIME 
REQUIRED FOR AN URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT? 


The subcommittee is aware, of course, of the complexities and local 
problems involved in planning and developing an urban renewal 
project. We know that initial surveys, initial planning, negotia- 
tions with Federal agencies, final planning, land acquisition, reloca- 
tion and demolition can be both costly and time consuming. It may 
well be that URA projects, particularly large ones, will require 4 to 
5 years planning lead time, but on the other hand there is an obliga- 
tion on all of us—local officials, Federal officials, and Members of the 
Congress—to find ways to reduce the planning time and planning 
expense if we are to increase the efficiency of this program. 


lil. THE COST OF DEMOLITION 


I have been intrigued by information on the costs of demolition 
in various cities. Iam informed, for example, that demolition costs 
in Washington, D. C., at the outset of the program averaged about 
$100 per unit. Since that time, this average has risen to about $300 
per unit. This is particularly interesting in view of the fact that in 
another city; namely, Kansas City, Mo., demolition operations have 
been carried on in at least one project with a profit to the local agency. 

I am aware that differences in procedure have contributed to this 
variance in the cost of demolition. Although I am not prepared to 
support without reservation any of the various demolition programs, 
the fact that at least one community, and possibly others, has received 
income from its demolition program is of interest to the subcom- 
mittee. I hope that some testimony may be adduced on this subject. 


| 
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IV. RELOCATION 


Relocation is the most delicate and explosive area of the whole urban- 
renewal program. Relocation, which in this sense includes the ac- 
quisition of properties, particularly through the exercise of eminent 
domain, deals with the homes, businesses, and the very lives of those 
unfortunate people who live in areas to be cleared. 

I have long felt that if we were not required to deal so intimately 
with human lives in this program and need only deal with money and 
materials, our difficulties would be substantially reduced. However, 
we must deal with human lives and human values, for the very basis 
of this program is our desire to improve the conditions under which 
human beings must live. 

Nevertheless, the fact that we must condemn an individual’s home 
and exercise the force and majesty of the Federal Government to take 
an individual’s property prompts us to move with extreme caution 
and requires us to lean over backward in being fair to that individual. 
There is a statutory requirement that the urban-renewal plan of a 
community provide adequate housing for those who must be moved. 
A thorough discussion of the community’s relocation program, its 
results, its deficiencies, and its problems would be of the utmost bene- 
fitto the subcommittee. Such a discussion should include some evalua- 
tion of the recent amendments to the statute providing for relocation 
payments for both businesses and individual families. 


V. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE URBAN-RENEWAL PROGRAM AND THE 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


If we are sufficiently intelligent to recognize the highway program 
and the urban-renewal program as twin tools to accomplish the ob- 
jective of providing a Gatien healthier, and more prosperous com- 
munity, we can devise methods of coordinating these two programs so 
as to achieve community objectives more speedily and at a reduced 
cost. Both of these programs can and have been used to clear un- 
desirable slums. 

The highway program, in addition, may result in the demolition of 
some adequate housing. Unlike the urban-renewal program, and the 
public-housing program, it appears that the highway program pro- 
vides no adequate safeguards for dislocated families and businesses. 
There is, for example, no relocation payment. There is no statutory 
requirement in the highway program for relocation of displaced 
families. Obviously, these families must be relocated, particularly 
families which rent. 

No provision is made to help those businesses which operate under 
a short-term lease. Their loss under the highway program is com- 
parable to the losss they would suffer if they were affected by the 
urban-renewal program, and yet no comparable safeguards or bene- 
fits exist. 

Have there been local efforts to coordinate the activities of the high- 
way program and the urban-renewal program? Should all displ: aced 
families be entitled to the same benefits, regardless of whether they 
are displaced by the urban renewal or the highway program ? 
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VI. PUBLIC HOUSING 


The impact of the urban-renewal program and the highway pro- 

ram is now sizable, and will continue to grow in force and velocity. 

ore and more families will be displaced as a result of these two pro- 
grams. In Washington, D. C., the Chairman of the Board of Com- 
missioners has already stated that lack of public housing will tend 
to slow down the District of Columbia urban-renewal program. Is 
this true in other communities ? 

Records indicate not only that communities are requesting few 
ublic-housing units, but that those communities whose applications 
or siditicnal units have been approved are not undertaking con- 
struction promptly. As a result, a backlog of units, both requested 
but not authorized and authorized but not under construction, is 
building up. Local comments on this situation would be of assistance 
to the subcommittee. 

In closing, I would like to expresss my appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for undertaking these hearings, and to 
witnesses who will appear voluntarily in an effort to contribute the 
benefits of their knowledge and experience to our efforts to improve 
the urban-renewal program. 

Senator Doveras. I should like to place various materials in the 
record, and then we shall begin. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Tue CHURCH FEDERATION OF GREATER CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., November 5, 1957. 
Senator Paut H. DouG.as, 
Acting Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Housing, 
Chicago, Ill. 

DEAR SENATOR DouGiLas: On the authority of the federation’s department of 
citizenship education and action, we are sending to you an expression of our 
concern that the housing needs of Chicago be given serious consideration by your 
subcommittee and by the Government in Washington. 

This is undoubtedly one of our greatest social problems, and must be attacked 
in a much more vigorous way than has heretofore been the case if we are to meet 
the primary needs of Chicago people. 

Enclosed is a copy of our most recent policy statement, entitled “An Address 
to Christians and the Churches Concerning Race Relations,” which has a section 
to be found on pages 8,9, and 10. This is a subsection under the general heading, 
“Tension Areas and What the Churches Can Do About Them.” You will find 
this portion of the document marked in red. 

Very sincerely, 
JoHN W. HARMs, 
Executive Vice President. 
(The excerpt referred to follows :) 


TENSION AREAS AND WHAT THE CHURCHES CAN Do Asout THEM 
HOUSING 


The acute housing shortage in Chicago and the surrounding metropolitan area 
has created keen, even bitter, competition for available housing. Racial preju- 
dice and animosity, already present, are greatly stimulated by this competition 
and are especially directed toward those minorities which are most easily dis- 
tinguished. The Negro community in Chicago is literally bursting its bounds. 
Sheer pressure of population has forced expansion. It is estimated that upward 
of 10,000 new Negro families are moving into the Chicago area each year, and that 
2% more blocks each week are added to the number of blocks with at least 25- 
percent Negro occupancy (Real Estate Research Corp., 1956). Population 
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movements of this size, involving different racial and cultural groups, almost 
inevitably kindle suspicion and tension. 

The situation is further aggravated by some real-estate owners and operators, 
white and Negro, who for a long time have exploited the perennial housing short- 
age by dividing buildings into 1- or 2-room apartments which frequently lack 
proper sanitary facilities or sufficient privacy. A survey in 1 area revealed that 
3,580 families, plus 646 roomers were living in dwelling units built for 1,127 
families. Such overcrowding and intensive use are responsible for deterioration 
of the physical condition of the property, abnormally high incidence of disease, 
juvenile delinquency, and crime. These social and economic conditions then 
tend, mistakenly, to be identified with the particular minorities occupying the 
property. 

A factor of major importance in improving housing conditions for minority 
groups in Chicago has been the work of the Chicago Housing Authority, which 
provides homes for low-income families without discrimination as to race. In 
the past 21 years, this governmental agency has completed 29 housing projects, 
and now has 4 others under construction... Together, these projects supply 18,447 
dwelling units. In the design and land-purchase stages are 28 additional 
projects, which will provide approximately 9,000 more dwellings. About 80 
percent of this housing is occupied by Negroes and, currently, Negro tenants are 
in all but 1 of these projects. 

The Chicago Land Clearance Commission, which also operates in part on the 
basis of Federal loans and grants, in its 9 years of existence has cleared, or is 
clearing, 474 acres of slum dwellings. Most of this space has been on the South 
Side in the Negro district. Housing redevelopments on this land are required 
to be open on a nondiscriminatory basis. In these developments, care should be 
taken to see that political consideration and special interests do not produce a 
new condition of housing segregation. 

There is general acceptance of the idea that a program of public housing 
is needed to supplement private efforts, if people are to be adequately sheltered. 
But it is not generally recognized that people in the underprivileged areas 
which are not included in such housing projects are equally entitled to protec- 
tion through the enforcement of housing, building, and zoning codes, as well as 
to public services such as policing, garbage collection, street lighting, and educa- 
tional facilities for their children. 

The old argument that if Negroes move into an area property values will 
fall is being disproved in numerous situations. While it is true that whites 
sometimes become panic stricken and quickly sell their homes, thereby under- 
cutting property values, eventually real-estate values return to their earlier 
level or even rise above it. And the whites who remain often revise their 
earlier opinion. As one woman, who was formerly very hostile to the in- 
movement of Negroes, remarked: “My new neighbors are more quiet and the 
children are more respectful than those who used to live here.” The pastor 
of a Lutheran church and parochial school in Englewood states that 2 years ago, 
when the area was occupied by whites, his school had a window-breakage bill of 
$170, but there has been no breakage since the block “changed hands.” 

Important to the whole question of housing for racial minorities is equality 
of opportunity in financing, either the building or the purchasing of a home. 
The prospective minority-group homeowner has great difficulty in obtaining 
a loan, and may be compelled to pay higher rates of interest, and his insurance 
rates may also be higher. 

It is, of course, obvious that, under current real-estate practices, racial minori- 
ties may not buy where they choose on an open market. 


What the churches can do 

Local churches can begin by encouraging their members to study the housing 
situation in their own vicinity. Especially where Negroes and whites are living 
in the same or adjoining communities, committees from their churches should 
study and work together on the problem. 

The churches can make a large contribution by educating their total member- 
ship concerning housing and its influence on race relations in the Chicago 
area. Members who are property owners should be urged to refuse to join 
restrictive “gentlemen’s agreements” or exploit racial prejudice even for their 





1 Data as of early 1957. 
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own financial advantage.? The churches can act affirmatively by challenging 
their members, whether owners or tenants, to remain in an area when its racial 
composition begins to change, and to assist in building a stable, cooperative, demo- 
cratic neighborhood. A local church can properly stimulate pride in the local 
community. One such organized a cleanup campaign and even arranged 
to secure paint at wholesale prices to make it more available for persons willing 
to improve the appearance of their houses. At Christmas time, through the 
efforts of the interracial block committee (also organized by the church), each 
of the 38 houses in the block had a lighted tree in its front yard. 

Property owners, white and Negro alike, should be alerted to the fact that it 
is unchristian to select tenants on the basis of race. A real-estate operator who 
capitalizes on the fears of white people in a changing area and on the desperate 
need of Negroes for housing, sins against God and his fellow men. Real estate 
dealers in city and suburbs should be helped to realize that the desire of the 
people in any given neighborhood is to maintain the fine residential qualities 
of that neighborhood, and should be persuaded that these qualities can be main- 
tained by a careful selection of purchases regardless of their race, color, creed, or 
national background. 


STATEMENT OF PauL IAccINO, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, CooK COUNTY INDUSTRIAL 
Union CounciL, CIO, Cuicago, ILL. 


Gentlemen, I am Paul Iaccino, executive secretary of the Cook County Indus- 
trial Union Council with 250,000 members. We asked to be heard by your com- 
mittee because of our grave concern with the slum clearance and urban renewal 
programs as they affect this metropolitan area. We may not have new facts for 
you, but we feel sure that our emphasis on a few of these facts should have your 
careful attention. 

Chicago, as you know, is making use of the Federal aids to slum clearance and 
rehabilitation, and we in labor are convinced that without such aid, Chicago 
would quickly fall behind in its race against decay and the evils of overaged 
neighborhoods. We want to go further and state that it is our firm belief 
that the only possible successful alternative to Federal aid, financial and pro- 
gram planning, would be a drastic upheaval and overhaul of the entire building, 
financing, and management industries of this area to attain lowered costs 
revised planning standards and a new concept of human relations in our city 
such as would enable our second most needy group of citizens, the middle-income 
people, to afford out of their own pockets, to do the renewal and rehabilitation 
which needs to be done where we live. We are not too hopeful you, or our city 
will manage this alternative, and we therefore urge that the Federal program 
continue, but we also urge that it be altered in some degree to avoid so many 
new problems for us. 

Chicago has not had the housing it needed in the lifetime of most of its citizens. 
In a market in which there are more bidders than there is good housing, we have 
a constant problem of housing our poor and our low-paid people. We need more 
public housing, and will need more for years to come, until we have no more 
unhoused low-income people, or the unexpected miracle of the low cost, pri- 
vately built housing unit comes into being. You should plan on more public 
housing. 

Next to our poor, the most hard-pressed group in Chicago are our middle- 
income group—our union members and our small-business and professional 
people who receive no subsidy but are expected to pay their way in the market. 
Several points in our experience we feel we must emphasize are: 1. Most new 
private housing built on land cleared with the aid of Federal funds is almost as 
high priced as strictly private new construction. This housing is in the main 
small units, unsuited for a family with children, and units large enough for 
a family rent at levels far beyond what middle-income people can sensibly 
afford. The result is, slum clearance and rehabilitation in Chicago is a process 
of removing working people from their old neighborhoods, with no prospects 
of ever returning unless or until decay again reduced the cost to our levels. 
This aspect we do not approve, yet it is the prospect we face in Hyde Park and 
the fact in such places as the New York City project. 2. The new roads and 
public buildings, the reduced density of housing in cleared areas, means that 


7A conspicuous example of church action in this regard is the advice given to Presby- 
terians by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh, U. 8. A., in 1956, to wit: 
That in the sale of residential property Christians should practice nondiscrimination. 
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the middle-income family must relocate itself, with its own resources, outside 
the central areas of the city. Thousands of individual homes have been sold to 
this class of our population, at the edges of the city, and in our suburbs. There 
are almost no Chicago builders who build homes for the economy of this class. 
Instead these families undertake mortgages often 3 to 4 times their annual total 
wages. They are meeting the payments of principal and interest in a large 
percentage of cases by having 1 wage earner hold 2 jobs, or by having 2 wage 
earners in the family. 

This situation must be a stern warning not only to your committee, but to the 
city of Chicago. If a recession should occur, a nasty situation will be created 
here. Many of these mortgage loans will be defaulted. But we believe as 
well, that many Chicago area bulding and loan associations will be in trouble, 
when their assets become foreclosed real estate, and they are unable to meet 
all the demand of their depositors for cash withdrawals. 

Unless you can assure yourselves that a recession will never occur in our area, 
you should, we believe, anticipate this tragic possibility by action in the next 
session of Congress. 3. Forcing the workingman into the outlying areas com- 
pounds our traffic and travel problems. These people, who must travel to their 
jobs and from the job each day, put new and heavier loads on roads, and public 
transportation, where such exists. This leads to a demand for more roads, and 
more land withdrawn from housing in the city. There must be a better way. 
We suggest that better coordination between the planners of roads and urban 
renewal may help some. 

Obviously the situation of the middle-income family in our area is a major 
concern. He is the victim of the current convenience of city planning and urban 
renewal. He is not the beneficiary of any class planning or subsidy, since he is 
supposed to be able to pay his own way. In our area he is offered housing in 
quantity only in price levels that bleed him almost to poverty. He lives on the 
edge of disaster. The real-estate industry or Government will some day have to 
take the pressure off this big body of people. We prefer, because we are sup- 
posed to pay our way, that industry solve our problem of reasonable housing 
security, but we suggest that industry will never make a sincere attempt to do 
so, except to meet the competition of government, or to beat off its intervention. 

We therefore urge the Congress to give this problem of the middle-income 
citizen its proper weight and significance in the national planning. We know that 
some members of your committee have realized better than we, the seriousness 
of the situation we point to, and we appreciate your past efforts. We also 
urgently and insistently ask that there be some action to solve the problems. 


STATEMENT OF HYDE PARK-KENWoOOD COMMUNITY CONFERENCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


This statement is submitted from a Chicago citizens organization that has been 
dealing with urban-renewal projects and plans for 8 years. The Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Community Conference has 3,800 dues-paying members and 60 affiliated 
block groups. We cover the area from South 47th Street south to South 59th 
Street, Cottage Grove Avenue east to Lake Michigan. We have a 47-acre slum- 
clearance project now underway in the center of our community. This project 
has involved a total public subsidy of $11 million, two-thirds of this Federal 
funds. We have a completed final plan for a conservation-urban-renewal project 
which will encompass nearly all of our 2-square-mile community. The boundaries 
of this project are the same as those our organization covers. Through the 
conference, citizens have participated in planning for these projects. 

From our experience in this community we would like to make the following 
recommendations : 

1. Substantial Federal aid to city neighborhoods should be continued. 

2. Legislative changes should be made to make possible more successful 
combining of urban renewal and public housing. 

We do not feel our city neighborhood—or any of the other aging city neigh- 
borhoods surrounding us—can survive without drastic renewal treatment which 
will include removal of pockets of slum buildings, and construction of extensive 
new community facilities. In our neighborhood we need to clear at least an- 
other 180 acres to eliminate all blight and provide space for desperately needed 
new housing, schools, parks, playgrounds, off-street parking, and new traffic 
pattern. This kind of action can save 720 acres of presently sound housing and 
institutions valued at more than half a billion dollars, and start our part of 
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Chicago on the road to a new life. But this action will require at least $40 
million in public expenditures in addition to what has been spent already. The 
Federal two-thirds has already been reserved for us. We expect this public 
action to stimulate the expenditure of more than $100 million in private capital. 

But we are concerned that other neighborhoods in Chicago that do not yet 
have reservations—other neighborhoods whose destiny is tied closely to ours— 
are also going to have the opportunity to participate in such federally assisted 
programs. Without a continued flow of such aid for many years to come, our 
city cannot survive and the programs already underway will be in vain. Only 
the Federal Government with its tremendous revenues from the graduate income 
tax has access to sufficient amounts of money to finance such programs, In 
Illinois our State constitution forbids a graduated income tax. 

As to the question of public housing and urban renewal, we have in our com- 
munity many hundreds of families eligible for public housing who would be dis- 
placed by urban renewal plans not yet carried out. We feel responsibility for 
providing for some of these families within our community, although we believe 
relocation is basically a citywide problem. But to make public housing success- 
ful in our community, we believe it must be so constructed that it enhances our 
interracial community rather than intensifying a trend toward a ghetto com- 
munity, does not discourage the expenditures of private capital in the renewal 
program, and does not detract from the social and aesthetic values of the 
neighborhod. 

Our studies show we can achieve this only by having public housing of a low- 
rise type which fits into the architecture of our community, and which is built 
on small, scattered sites. We have publicly requested such public housing. 

To build public housing of this type, the Chicago Housing Authority informs 
us it will be necessary for the authority to acquire cleared sites at vacant land 
prices, the same as a private developer—or it will be necessary for Federal 
legislation that will raise the cost limitations on public housing construction. 
Without one or both of these things, the Chicago Housing Authority could build 
only the usual massive, institutional high-rise kind of housing. 

We ask that a statement be placed in the Housing Act making it clear that it 
is the intention of Congress that local public housing auhorities be allowed to 
purchase some of the land cleared in urban renewal projects for the same price 
that a private developer would pay. 

We also ask that the cost limitations on public housing units be raised to make 
possible the construction of more family-type, row-house units on city land. 


STATEMENT OF ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY COUNCILS OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Association of Community Councils of Chicago, which is a federation of 
28 community councils, acts as a channel for citizen action groups jointly to 
consider subjects of common interest and act in matters of mutual concern. 
The association fosters the improvement of community life and affords the 
neighborhood groups in Chicago the opportunity to work together on issues 
affecting the well-being of the people in our city. A prime concern is citizen 
participation in urban renewal, conservation, and rehabilitation. Because our 
organization reflects the views of people at the neighborhood level who are 
emersed in the day-to-day struggle with decay, blight, and the mechanics of 
prevention, we hereby submit our observations on the problem and hope it 
will help you develop a more realistic urban-renewal program for Chicago and 
the United States. 

(1) We ask Congress to not only continue but to increase appropriations for 
capital grants to America’s cities. We ask that Congress not transfer this 
burden to the States because they lack the tax base to carry out an effective 
urban-renewal program. 

(2) Since almost two-thirds of the Nation’s population lives in metropolitan 
areas, we feel that more Federal financing of urban-renewal projects be de- 
veloped, and the Congress should insist that moneys appropriated be spent so 
as to preclude, in the future, the present governmental action of withholding 
two $100 million funds which are crippling the urban-renewal program. 

(3) We feel that FHA mortgage insurance should not discriminate against 
older, multiunit, rental housing which are in need of maintenance and rehabili- 
tation. 

(4) We seek a simplification of procedure for obtaining No. 220 insurance 
protection. 
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(5) We ask that the administrative procedure of the Feder] urban-renewal pro- 
gram be clarified and simplified. 

(6) We feel that a realistic Federal program should include provisions for 
crediting local capital improvements of a semipublic nature that are undertaken 
by nonprofit institutions such as hospitals, universities, etc. 

(7) We ask that a longer commitment (4 or more years) be made by Congress 
to the urban-renewal program to assure greater continuity of the program and 
allow the cities reasonable assurance that local programs can be developed and 
completed with due speed. 

(8) Because of the complexity of metropolitan problems, we feel it is appro- 
priate that Congress create a Cabinet post of the Department of Urban Affairs 
to coordinate and develop urban programs. 





Uptown CHICAGO CoMMISSION, 
Chicago Ill., November 14, 1957. 
Hon. PAuL H. DouGtLas, 
United States Courthouse, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear SENATOR Dovertas: On behalf of the Uptown Chicago Commission, I 
should like to submit to you the following suggestions for consideration by 
the Subcommittee on Urban Renewal of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Housing. They are based on 2 years of experience in neighborhood conserva- 
tion within a 1.5 square-mile area inhabited by about 90,000 persons on the 
city’s north side lakefront. Within this area, which has ben truly termed 
“a city within a city,” may be found the fifth largest outlying shopping center 
in the city, every type of housing, and a highly heterogeneous population drawn 
from many racial, socioeconomic and religious groups. 

1. The urban-renewal program must be adequately and realistically financed 
by Federal moneys, and the Congress should insist that those moneys appro- 
priated be allocated promptly as workable programs are submitted. 

2. Continuity of program is essential. This may be recognized as a formal 
statement of legislative intent incorporated into the preamble of the act and by 
lengthening the period of appropriation. 

3. The predominately residential qualification could well be dropped from the 
act. In our own area, for example, overextended business zoning has resulted 
in commercial blight inseparable from the adjacent areas of residential deteri- 
oration ; a unified planning action is necessary. 

4. FHA mortgage insurance tends to favor new construction and smaller 
structures (single-family homes and apartment buildings containing five flats or 
less). Therefore, although this was not the intent of the act, in actual fact 
this discriminates against large apartment units, particularly in older resi- 
dential portions of the city. Private financing of improvements for precisely 
those units in which the majority of the residents of the city live thus becomes 
extremely difficult. This practical financial discrimination must be eliminated. 

5. Administrative procedures throughout the urban-renewal program should 
be clarified so that greater coordination among the various agencies involved can 
be effectuated. 

6. The time lag between conservation designation and the actual start of a 
program may be 3 years or more. During this interim, the lack of any palpable 
action weakness community morale and frequently so hastens social disorgani- 
zation and deterioration that the program, when finally implemented, has long 
Since been outdistanced by the trends toward deterioration. One possible 
solution might be to set up procedures whereby spot clearance and limited rede- 
velopment can be commenced within the framework of the preliminary plan 
prior to approval of the final plan. Specifically we suggest that this be done in 
conjunction with 10-year general neighborhood renewal plans. 

Respectfully submitted. 


EDWARD E. Dogseck, President, 
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[Scientific American, October 1957] 
METROPOLITAN SEGREGATION 


As Negroes move in from the South and whites move out to the suburbs a new 
pattern of segregation emerges in the big cities of the United States, bringing 
with it significant economic, social, and political problems 


By Morton Grodzins 


The white and nonwhite citizens of the United States are being sorted out in a 
new pattern of segregation. In each of the major urban centers the story is the 
same: The better-off white families are moving out of the central cities into the 
suburbs; the ranks of the poor who remain are being swelled by Negroes from the 
South. This trend threatens to transform the cities into slums, largely inhabited 
by Negroes, ringed about with predominantly white suburbs. The “racial prob- 
lem” of the United States still festering in the rural South, will become equally, 
perhaps most acutely, a problem of the urban North. 

The trend is most pronounced in the 14 largest metropolitan areas, those with 
more than 1 million population, where nearly one third of all United States citi- 
zens reside. These cities have long attracted Negroes from the South. For 
several decades their Negro population has been increasing much faster than their 
white. The decade of war and full employment between 1940 and 1950 saw the 
most rapid growth. While the total white population within these 14 cities rose 
only 4 percent, the Negro population of the same cities leaped upward 68 percent. 
Negro migration to the cities has since continued at a high, but probably less 
extreme, rate. A special interdecennial census for Los Angeles shows that its 
nonwhite population increased 45 percent between 1950 and 1956, as compared 
with a 10 percent gain in the white population. 

As late as 1950 nonwhites constituted only a minor fraction of the total 
population in most of the central cities of the 14 largest metropolitan areas [see 
charts on the next two pages]. But the Negro migration, the comparatively 
greater rate of natural increase among nonwhites and the exodus of whites to 
the suburbs will dramatically raise the proportion of nonwhites in central cities. 
In Los Angeles nonwhites have moved up from 6.5 percent of the population in 
1940 to nearly 14 percent in 1956. In Chicago, according to a careful estimate 
by Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan of the University of Chicago, 
Negroes now comprise 19 percent of the total, compared with 8 percent in 1940. 
The city is expected to be one third Negro by 1970. New York City officials fore- 
cast that in 1970 Negroes and Puerto Ricans will constitute 45 percent of the pop- 
ulation of Manhattan and nearly one third that of the entire city. Washington, 
D. C., may already have an actual Negro majority. 

Estimates of future population trends must take into account some reurbani- 
zation of white suburbanites, as the proportion of older people increases and the 
suburbs become less attractive to those whose children have grown up and left 
home. Even making allowance for shifts of this sort, all evidence makes it highly 
probable that within 380 years Negroes will constitute from 25 to 50 percent of 
the total population in at least 10 of the 14 largest central cities. 

The suburbs of the metropolitan areas exhibit quite different population trends. 
Negroes made up only 4 percent of their populations in 1940 and no more than 
5 percent in 1950. The only notable recent Negro suburban population growth 
has taken place in industrial fringe cities such as Gary, Ind., and in segregated 
Negro dormitory communities such as Robbins, II. 

The sheer cost of suburban housing excludes Negroes from many suburban 
areas. Furthermore, the social satisfactions of slum or near-slum existence for 
a homogeneous population have been insufficiently studied, and it may very well 
be true that many Negro urban dwellers would not easily exchange current big- 
city life for even reasonably priced suburban homes. The crucial fact, however, 
is that Negroes presently do not have any free choice in the matter. They are 
excluded from suburbia by a wide variety of devices. 

Social antagonism alone has been highly effective. In addition, the suburban f 
towns have employed restrictive zoning, subdivision, and building regulations to { 
keep Negroes out. Some, for example, have set a minimum of two or more acres 
for a house site, or required expensive street improvements, and have enforced 
these regulations against “undesirable” developments, but waived them for “desir- 
able” ones. A builder in a Philadelphia suburb recently told an interviewer that 
he would like to sell houses to Negroes, but the town officials would ruin him. 
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He explained: “The building inspectors would have me moving pipes three- 
eighths of an inch every afternoon in every one of the places I was building— 
and moving a pipe three-eighths of an inch is mighty expensive if you have to 
do it in concrete.” 

When barriers of this sort fail, suburban white have been known to resort 
to violence against Negro property and persons. As this is written, 350 residents 
of Levittown, Pa., are demonstrating in the street before a home acquired by a 
Negro family. 

Within the central cities to which Negroes are thus consigned they are further 
confined to virtual ghettos. Every city has its “black belt” or series of “black 
areas.” In Chicago 79 percent of all Negroes in 1950 lived in areas in which 
at least 75 percent of the residents were Negroes—see maps on pages 36 and 87, 
On the other hand, 84 percent of the non-Negroes resided in areas in which fewer 
than 1 percent of the residents were Negro; the figure would be even more dis- 
parate if Negro servants “living in” were not counted. Chicago is an extreme 
case, but all cities follow this pattern. 

The initial Negro settlements are almost invariably near the center of the 
city. As the Negro population grows, the “black belt” tends to expand from the 
center block by block and neighborhood by neighborhood, sometimes radially 
and sometimes in concentric circles. Once a neighborhood begins to swing from 
white to colored occupancy, the change is rarely arrested or reversed. The Dun- 
cans found in Chicago not a single instance between 1940 and 1950 of a neigh- 
borhood “with mixed population (25 to 75 percent nonwhite) in which succession 
from white to Negro occupancy was arrested.” 

This process of “tipping” proceeds more rapidly in some neighborhoods than in 
others. White residents who will tolerate a few Negroes as neighbors, either 
willingly or unwillingly, begin to move out when the proportion of Negroes in the 
neighborhood or apartment building passes a certain critical point. This “tip 
point” varies from city to city and from neighborhood to neighborhood. But for 
the vast majority of white Americans a tip point exists. Once it is exceeded, 
they will no longer stay among Negro neighbors. 

The process is not the simple one of “flight” that is a part of the real estate 
agent’s mythology of changing neighborhoods. Negroes do not necessarily down- 
grade a neighborhood, or “push” whites out. When vacancies in a white neigh- 
borhood become available, the first Negroes to take advantage of them are usually 
similar to their white neighbors in income, employment, educational attainment, 
habits and manners. Yet whatever the social qualifications of the new Negro 
neighbors, when their numbers increase, whites leave. The “piling up” process— 
gross overcrowding of dwellings and areas—occurs only after the transition from 
complete white to complete Negro occupancy has taken place. 

Many people for many purposes have explored how the tip point operates. 
Real estate operators, seeking the higher revenues that come with Negro over- 
crowding, talk freely among themselves about “tipping a building” or “tipping ¢ 
neighborhood.” Quakers in the Philadelphia suburbs of Concord Park and 
Greenbelt Knoll have given heed to the tip point in their efforts to build interracial 
communities. They have concluded that this goal can be achieved only if the 
proportion of Negroes is controlled: “Early in our sales program we found that 
white buyers would not buy without assurance that Negroes would be in a 
minority.” The only interracial communities in the United States, with the 
exception of a few abject slums, are those where limits exist upon the influx of 
nonwhites. 

Education and community organization can raise the tip point, but they have 
not yet prevented tipping in the end. Sooner or later, as the increasing Negro 
population of the big cities makes its demand for additional housing effective, 
the apartment house, the block, and the neighborhood are tipped and incorporated 
in the black belt. If Negroes were permitted to distribute themselves throughout 
the city on the basis of income, fewer areas would be tipped, but the restriction 
process confines them to particular areas. 
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The general picture for the future is thus clear enough: large segregated 
minorities, even majorities, of Negroes in the central cities; large majorities of 
whites, with scattered Negro enclaves, in their suburbs. 

Some of the social consequences of the urban-suburban racial and class schism 
are already apparent; others can be predicted. Within the central cities the 
first result is the spreading of the slums. The Negro population always in- 
creases faster than the living space available to it. The new areas that open up 
to Negro residence become grossly overcrowded by conversion of one-family 
houses to multiple dwellings and the squeezing of two or more Negro families 
into apartments previously occupied by a single white one. Though complete 
statistical evidence is lacking, it is likely that Negroes pay substantially more 
rent for given accommodations than whites, and the higher rent itself makes 
for higher density. Housing occupied by Negroes is always more crowded, more 
dilapidated and more lacking in amenities such as private baths than housing 
occupied by whites with equivalent incomes. 
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Importance of cities to the national economy, whatever the change in their 
population structure, is reflected in this chart based on 1940 census figures 
for 67 metropolitan communities. The curve for population indicates the 
number of people per square mile. The curves for retail sales, wholesale sales, 
value added by manufacture and receipts from services indicate dollar value 
per 1/100 square mile of hinterland area. The chart was originally plotted 
in The Structure of the Metropolitan Community, by Donald J. Bogue. 


Income factors alone account in significant part for the slum conditions in 
which urban Negroes live. Negroes are heavily overrepresented in low-income 
jobs, in menial service, in unskilled and semiskilled factory labor and in dirty 
work generally. In this respect they are not unlike some earlier immigrants to 
our cities: the Irish and the Poles, for example, also settled mainly in slums. 
Aside from low income, movement into the unaccustomed city environment tends 
to break down whatever stability of attitude and habit the Negro brings with 
him from the rural South. Family disorganization among Negro city dwellers 
is high, as measured by such indexes as broken marriages, families headed by 
females, and unrelated individuals living in the same household. How does a 
mother keep her teen-aged son off the streets if an entire family must eat, sleep, 
and live in a single room? What opportunity for quiet or security is there 
in a tightly packed, restless neighborhood? The slum encourages rowdiness, 
casual and competitive sexuality, a readiness for combat; disease and crime 
rates soar. 

The boundaries of the black belt are often sharply defined by the racial an- 
tagonisms of its surrounding neighborhoods. These are usually inhabited by 
low-income groups whose condition borders on that of the Negroes themselves. 
Some of these neighbors are also recent immigrants to the city: Southern poor 
whites in Chicago, Puerto Ricans in New York. Others are old residents at the 
lower end of the income scale, people who, like the Negroes themselves, do not 
find success in life or life itself easy. Between these groups and the Negroes 
tensions run high. Studies have shown that the greatest animosity is found on 
the edge of the expanding Negro district, where whites live in fear of invasion. 
A young white resident of one of those neighborhoods recently beat a Negro to 
death with a hammer. “I just wanted to get one of them,” he explained. 
“Which one didn’t matter.” With the exodus of middle and upper classes to 
the suburbs, the white population of the city is made up in larger part of low- 
income groups, who generally exhibit more racial prejudice. In consequence, 
racial passions are on the rise and find less community restraint. 

Within the black belts hundreds of thousands of Negroes live, eat, shop, work, 
play, and die in a completely Negro world with little or no contact with other 
people. For large numbers of them, segregation is more complete than it ever 
was for Negro rural residents in the South. This is true even in the city school 
systems. If segregation is measured by the standard of the number of students: 
who attend all-Negro schools, then it is undoubtedly true that more Negro 
students are segregated in the schools of New York City and Chicago than in 
some Southern States. 

This picture of segregated Negro slums needs some qualification. Here and 
there churches have successfully established interracial congregations. On a 
few blocks in urban America Negroes and whites have demonstrated that they 
can lives together as neighbors. Labor unions, though traditionally anti-Negro, 
have in some places accepted Negroes as full partners in leadership as well as 
membership. There have also been advances within the Negro community itself. 
Although a casual observer of the black belt sees only slums, the fact is that 
there are oases, usually areas of newest acquisition, inhabited by better-off 
Negroes. As the Negro community grows in size, satisfactory career lines, eco- 
nomic security and the home and community life that accompany these develop- 
ments become possible. 

Segregation bestows some advantages on part of the Negro community, pro- 
viding protected markets for professionals and businessmen and _ protected 
constituencies for political and church leaders. But those who profit from 
Segregation also suffer from it. Like other well-off Negroes they feel the 
pinpricks along with the sledges of discrimination. 

The larger evidence is not that of integration nor intracommunity, social gains, 
Rather it is in the direction of more uncompromising segregation and larger 
Negro slums. 

These population shifts bring with them profound economic consequences. 
Of first importance is a decline of parts of the central cities’ business activity: 
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and associated property values. In almost every city the big downtown depart- 
ment stores are losing trade to the suburban shopping centers. Retail sales in 
the central business district of Chicago fell 5 percent between 1948 and 1954 
while sales in the suburbs increased 53 percent. The downtown stores, with 
nonwhite and low-income customers more and more predominant in their clien- 
tele, tend to concentrate on cheap merchandise. “Borax for downtown, Herman 
Miller for the suburbs” is a slogan of the furniture business. The decline of 
the central-city department store is accompanied by a general deterioratio. uf 
the downtown area. There are some striking exceptions, most notably in mid- 
town Manhattan. But in most cities—Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles are good 
examples—the main streets become infested with “sucker joints” for tourists: 
all-night jewelry auctions, bargain linens and cheap neckties, hamburger 
stands, and bars with jazz bands. The slums, in other words, are spreading 
to the central business districts. 

A further, though more problematic development, is the movement to the 
suburbs of banks, corporation offices, law firms, and the businesses that service 
them. The need for close contact and communication that caused them to 
cluster in the city may be relieved by the teletype machine, facsimile, and 
closed-circuit television. Even the downtown hotel is likely to give way to the 
suburban motel, except for the convention trade, an incidental further boost to 
the honky-tonk transformation of the downtown business areas. On the other 
hand, the cities have maintained their preponderance in manufacturing. The 
relative immobility of heavy industry has the result of fixing the laboring and 
semiskilled groups, including large numbers of Negroes, within the central 
cities. To rebuild the loss of tax revenues resulting from decline of their 
downtown and residential areas, some cities are engaged in campaigns to 
attract new manufacturing enterprises. The success of such efforts will, of 
course, accentuate the evolution of the central cities into lower-class ethnic 
islands. 

Whatever the melancholy resemblance between the older segregation pat- 
terns of the rural South and the newer ones of the urban North, there is one 
important difference: the Negroes of the North can vote. What will happen 
when the councils of some cities, and their representations in State legislatures, 
become predominantly Negro? 

The most likely political development is the organization of Negroes for ends 
conceived narrowly to the advantage of the Negro community. Such political 
effort might aim to destroy zoning and building restrictions for the immediate 
purpose of enlarging opportunities for desperately needed Negro housing against 
stubborn social pressures. If successful, the outcome might merely extend the 
Negro ghetto and cause a further departure of white populations to the suburbs. 
Yet the short-run political appeal of this action cannot be denied. What the 
Negroes seek for themselves in Chicago in 1975 or 1985 might not be any more 
selfishly conceived than what Irish-dominated city councils in Boston and New 
York have sought in the past. * 

At the very least, these cities that become politically dominated by Negroes will 
find it more difficult to bring about the urban-suburban cooperation so badly 
needed in so many fields. They will find greatly exacerbated what is already 
keenly felt in a majority of States: the conflict between the great urban center 
and the rural downstate or upstate areas. Similar effects will follow in the 
National Congress, once a number of large cities are largely represented by 
Negro Congressmen. The pitting of whites against Negroes, of white policies 
against Negro policies, does not await actual Negro urban domination. The ery 
has already been raised in State legislatures. The conflict can only grow more 
acute as race and class become increasingly co-terminous with local government 
boundaries. 

In the long run it is highly unlikely that the white population will, without 
resistance, allow Negroes to become dominant in the cities. The cultural and 
economic stakes are too high. One countermeasure will surely present itself to 
the suburbanites: to annex the suburbs, with their predominantly white popula- 
tions, to the cities. This will be a historic reversal of the traditional suburban 
antipathy to annexation. But from the point of view of the suburbanite he will 
be annexing the city to the suburbs. 

The use of annexation to curb Negro political power is already under way. It 
was an explicit argument used in the large-scale suburban annexation to Nash- 
ville in 1951. And other recent annexations, largely confined to the South, 
have been designed for the same end. The more familiar practice of gerry- 
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mandering is also already widely employed to reduce Negro representation 
in legislative bodies of city, State, and Nation. 

The political forecast is a new round of repression aimed at Negroes. For this 
one, they will be better armed—in effective numbers, economic strength, political 
sophistication, and allies in the white population. 


[Chicago Sunday Sun-Times, November 10, 1957] 


CREEPING BLIGHT PERILS THE SUBURBAN DrEAM—CIty, TowNs JOIN IN THERAPY 


By Ruth Moore 


Many mistakes made in Chicago are being made again in the suburbs. 

Like Chicago, its metropolitan area, from Wisconsin to halfway across Indiana, 
“just growed.” 

For the smooth, low prairie presented no natural barriers. And there were 
no overall plans to guide or restrict any kind of building, as the population of 
the “ring” increased from approximately 750,000 25 years ago to nearly 2,500,000 
now. 

At first, people spread out principally along the railroad and transit lines. 
Later the automobile freed them from the need to cluster around these spokes. 

The result is a hodgepodge. 

In simpler, less crowded days the problems of supplying the towns with the 
necessary services, schools, transport, protection, and funds could be met largely 
on a community and county basis. 

But with the area becoming almost an uninterrupted city rather than a town- 
dotted countryside, the situation changes. 

Thousands of wells are consuming underground water reserves. 

Thousands of acres of former woodland are gone, and the flooding increases. 

Odors from a town’s garbage dump and smoke from its industries make life 
miserable in nearby areas. The children of people employed in one community 
crowd the schools in another. 

New highways reaching out to still newer communities turn older towns into 
gasoline aileys. 

A general lack of standards is already producing blighted sections. 

Largely planless growth and unenforcement of decent standards created these 
same problems for Chicago where, as a result, well over $1 billion is being spent 
in corrective measures. 

Reluctantly, the suburban communities and the city now are recognizing that 
they will have to find some way of dealing with services, blight, and future 
growth on a metropolitan basis. The question is how. 

The 1955 general assembly, with the support of lawmakers from all parts of 
the metropolitan area, set up the Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area Local 
Governmental Services Commission, known as the Randolph commission, for 
its chairman, Representative Paul J. Randolph (Republican, Chicago). 

This commission quickly rejected any idea of a supergovernment for city and 
suburbs. It also rejected a plan recently adopted in Toronto, Canada—a metro- 
politan council to deal with water, sewage, roads, and certain other services. 

“Most suburbanites react with horror to the idea of a unified government,” 
explained Prof. Morton M. Grodzins, University of Chicago political scientist. 
“People value their local independence and community feeling.” 

Senator William J. Lynch (Democrat, Chicago) put the same idea more 
picturesquely—“They’re still afraid of that big baboon, the city.” 

A different approach was decided upon. Randolph describes it as “voluntary 
intermunicipal cooperation.” In accord with this approach the legislature then 
established the Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Planning Commission. (The 
Chicago Regional Planning Association, a private organization, had for many 
years been working along the same lines.) The new commission was told to 
prepare an overall metropolitan plan. 

This 19-member commission was appointed, and Earl Kribben, vice president 
of Marshall Field & Co., was elected president. The commission's annual budget 
may be more than $100,000. 

What are the problems the commission will seek to solve? 
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Water probably heads the list. Like everything else in this State-size, 3,700- 
square-mile metropolitan area, the water problem varies. 

Lakeshore communities, like Chicago, take their water from Lake Michigan. 
Fifty-three other communities purchase water from Chicago. 

If they built mains to Chicago's border, State law in the past gave them the 
right to purchase water at the same price as that paid by residents of Chicago, 
12 cents per thousand gallons. Some of the suburbs resold this water to their 
own residents or to other communities for 15 to 75 cents per thousand gallons. 

Chicago water thus reached 3,700,000 residents in the city and 586,000 in the 
suburbs. Lack of sufficient reservoir capacity and mains, however, created 
shortages in some of the fast-growing towns. 
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The remainder of the metropolitan area, with a population of about 800,000, 
relied on wells. As the number of wells multiplied, the ground-water table 
dropped from 5 to 8 feet a year. Taps ran dry and sprinkling had to be curtailed. 

If the population of the metropolitan area outside Chicago doubles by 1980, 
as many experts predict, an estimated 1,700,000 persons may be without ade- 
quate water. 

The last legislature gave Chicago the right to extend its mains and pumping 
stations 35 miles beyond the city limits and to sell water to other municipalities 
at higher rates to be fixed by the courts. 

So far—the law went into effect July 1—four suburbs have joined in pro- 
posing the purchase of Chicago water under this arrangement. They are Des 
Plaines, Arlington Heights, Mount Pleasant, and Palatine. 

“By intermunicipal action,” said Randolph, ‘“‘we believe the way has been 
opened to solve the metropolitan problem of water.” 

Garbage and refuse, for thousands of houses on both sides of miles of streets, 
is another and painful problem. One study has indicated that the yearly refuse 
of the metropolitan area Outside Chicago would cover 30 city blocks to a depth 
of nearly 10 feet. 

Some suburban communities pile refuse in open dumps, adversely affecting 
the development of land for miles around. Others use it for land fill. Others 
burn it. Regardless of method, no community is an island when it comes to 
this problem. 

Therefore, there was wide approval when the legislature authorized the Cook 
County board and municipalities to get together on the handling of refuse and 
to finance the plan with service charges. 

Water that runs off the roofs and paved streets of one community may flood 
another. 

The southwestern section of Cook County is periodically flooded, and no single 
governmental unit has the authority to do much about it. 

A downpour near Tenley Park may run through an unincorporated area, into 
Oak Forest, to Midlothian, Robbins, and Blue Island, and ultimately into the 
Little Calumet River or the Cal-Sag Channel. 

A study made by the metropolitan housing and planning council tells the story 
of these floods. A large-scale developer who was proposing to build 1,200 
houses near one village was asked what he was going to do about drainage. 
His answer was that the water would “run into Butterfield Creek as usual.” 

The chairman of the housing board pointed out that the new houses and 
streets would cover 40 percent of the former fields, and that, even with the 
fields there, the creek often rose very high as it went through 2 neighboring 
Villages. The community insisted on a better plan from the developer. But, 
such foresight has not always been the story. The Randolph commission, 
which has been continued by the legislature, is to study the drainage problem. 

“Transportation,” the Randolph commission report pointed out, “is inherently 
a metropolitan service.” In the morning, people move into the city from every 
part of the metropolitan area. At night they go home. Roads are jammed 
with automobiles. As fares rise, riders on commuter trains and buslines decline. 
No single community or county can possibly solve this problem. 

The metropolitan transportation survey, which will show the actual move- 
ments of people and what transport they use, is now about half finished. Until 
it is ready, no concerted effort to deal with transportation will be made. 

The growing, spreading Chicago metropolitan area is confronted with these 
other problems: 

1. Fire protection formerly was considered a local task. And more than 100 
Cook County communities have their devoted volunteer departments. But their 
effectiveness varies, as reflected in widely varying fire-insurance rates. 

2. The recreational services of the forest preserve district is expanding, but 
woods and streams that would provide more such areas are being bulldozed 
down and used for construction. 

3. Health and welfare services no longer are purely local problems. More than 
five levels of government and many private agencies now administer a variety 
of services. 

4. Law enforcement must match the criminals, who respect no political bound- 
aries. But there are more than 200 separate law-enforcement agencies in Cook 
County alone. 

5. Schools, traditionally, are the concern of each town. But the growth of 
suburbia has brought many complications. A school district, which includes a 
major industrial area, has an assessed valuation for realty taxation in excess 
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of $73 million, or more than $200,000 for each of its 337 schoolchildren. The 
adjoining district, where many of the workers live, must rely on assessments on 
modest residential property to provide for more than 1,700 children. 

With State grants included, the industrial area has $1,100 per pupil to spend 
and its neighbor $260 per pupil. 

6. Blight has generally been considered the exclusive problem of a city. But 
the 1950 census showed that in 27 Chicago neighborhood communities and 20 
suburban communities more than 20 percent of the housing was substandard. 

Coming blight, cleary casting its shadow before it, is thus a problem for city 
and suburb. Houses shoddily built, inadequate services, a lack of open space, 
communities haphazardly impinging upon one another—all of these are condi- 
tions that spell future trouble. 

Frederick Aschman, planing consultant and author of part of the Randolph 
report, emphasizes that it is not enough to deal with intolerable conditions or even 
to prevent their occuring. 

“That's the negative approach,” he explains. “The problem is to use your 
resources in such a way as to better the pattern. The forest preserves, for 
example, were not purchased for the effect they would have on the communities 
in the area. But they have helped to make them highly desirable. 

“The Skokie lagoons have been more important than Lake Michigan for many 
communities. They help to maintain the community size, to bound them, and 
that is important.” 

The American Institute of Planners at a recent meeting here warned that while 
new highways can build up communities they also can cut them apart and destroy 
their attractiveness. 

There are the same possibilities in new industries. With the maintenance 
of high standards and proper placement, industry can contribute to the financial 
stability and the attractiveness of a community—or large sections can be ruined. 

The metropolitan housing and planning council study pointed out that, in most 
eases where large industrial plants moved out to the suburbs, zoning changes 
had to be made by the village or by the Cook County board. 

The decisions often are based on local interests only, said the report. ‘There 
is no existing agency which can review the advisability of rezoning a piece of 
land from farm use to industrial use on the basis of metropolitan-area 
considerations.” 

The Chicago metropolitan area clearly has decided to maintain the cherished 
autonomy of its nearly 1,000 local governments. The area will depend on 
cooperation in the solution of problems and in planning. 

Will this be sufficient to make the Nation’s second largest metropolitan area 
the best in which to live? 

Senator Dovueias. We are very glad to have as our first witness to 
open the Chicago hearings the distinguished mayor of Chicago, Rich- 
ard J. Daley, who has been making a magnific ent record in all respects, 
but a particularly magnificent record in the field of urban renewal 
and neighborhood improvement. We are very glad, indeed, to wel- 
come you, Mayor Daley, and we will await with interest your statement. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD J. DALEY, MAYOR, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mayor Datey. Senator Douglas and representatives of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, | 
have with me Ira J. Bach, commissioner, department of city planning; 
Phil A. Doyle, executive director, Chicago Land C learance Commis- 
sion; Clifford Campbell, deputy commissioner, department of city 
planning; : and D. E. Mackelmann, consultant, department of planning. 

You will recall that ’ appeared before this subcommittee in Wash- 
ington on April 2, 1957. At that time I joined with several mayors 
throughout the Nation, who were concerned with continuing Federal 
aid for the urban-renewal program of our American cities. Congress 
recognized the urgent needs of the people and later authorized $350 
million for this program. The people of Chicago are thankful to 
the Members of Congess for this action. 
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The city of Chicago, as you know, Senator, has been a pioneer in 
the vital program of urban renewal—a program to rebuild and revi- 
talize the neighborhoods and communities of Chicago. 

When I appeared before your committee previously, I outlined a 
program for the city of Chicago and its agencies in some detail. We 
started our program in 1945, and expanded it in 1947, and in 1953, 
and again this year. In 1945, the city made $5 million available for 
slum clearance. In 1947, $30 million—half for slum clearance and 
half for relocation and low-rent housing. In 1957, another $20 mil- 
lion—$10 million each for slum clearance and for neighborhood con- 
servation. That is a total of $55 million. 

Senator Doveras. These are sums that the city itself has con- 
tributed, Mayor Daley ? 

Mayor Datey. That is right, Senator. In 1947, the State of Illinois 
provided $20 million for housing and slum clearance. You had an 
opportunity to tour our _ and get a firsthand look at the tremen- 
dous programs underway. The Chicago Land Clearance Commission, 
our redevelopment agency, has now some 16 projects underway. Con- 
struction is going on in three—the Lakes Meadows project, the indus- 
trial project on the near West Side, and the Michael Reese Hospital 
project. Land acquisition is underway for four additional projects, 
and will start shortly in a number of others. Areas are being cleared 
for residential, commercial, industrial, public, and private institu- 
tional uses, indicating the scope of our redevelopment program. 

The public investment in these areas will be about $70 million, of 
which some $21 million will be city and State funds, and some $48 
million Federal funds. The private investment will be approximately 
$160 million. The total acreage involved is about 600 acres. 

The community conservation board, our neighborhood conservation 
agency, has so far designated four areas: Hyde Park and Kenwood, 
with which the Senator is very familiar; the near West Side, Engle- 
wood, and Lincoln Park, and is taking steps to designate several 
others. Federal capital-grant reservations have been obtained for the 
first 2 of these in the amount of $28 million. Additional applications 
will be submitted. 

Since the inception of the public-housing program, some 16,000 
units have been completed; some 2,000 are under construction; and 
some 7,000 are in the land acquisition and design stage. 

The Chicago Housing Authority has made an informal reservation 
of some 7,000 to 8,000 units with the Public Housing Administration 
as Chicago’s part of the 70,000 units approved for the country by 
Congress in 1956. 

Our public-housing projects continue to be the major resource for 
relocation housing of low-income families displaced by slum-clear- 
ance and public-improvement projects. There is, therefore, a con- 
tinuing need for public low-rent housing as a vital part of our urban- 
renewal program. 

We are exploring ways and means of making more effective use of 
public housing. This may involve either a change of local pro- 
cedures or, possibly, Federal legislation. The city of Chicago has 
made considerable funds available for its housing and urban-renewal 
program since 1945. 

Perhaps as important are the other steps we have taken in the city 
Which have a direct bearing on the vitality of the city and its neigh- 
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borhoods and communities. A very substantial program of improve- 
ment and enlargement of community facilities has been going on and 
is being continued, ranging from street paving to playgrounds, from 
street lighting to new schools and parks. We are continuing to 
improve the public services, such as police and fire protection, and we 
have developed new codes, such as building codes, housing codes, and 
zoning ordinances. 

Our planning activities have been strengthened by the organization 
of a new city planning department and of a metropolitan planning 
commission. In short, we have developed and are carrying out a 
workable program of city building and rebuilding. 

Last June the voters apptuved a $113 million bond issue, which 
included $20 million for urban renewal and $10 million each for slum 
clearance and community conservation. ‘The services and facilities 
included in the bond issue, in addition to urban renewal, were sewer- 
age, street, lighting, fire protection, recreation, mass transportation, 
and garbage disposal. 

The city of Chicago now has some 10 years of experience in the 
program of redevelopment and conservation. You will recall that 
last April I suggested a 3-year program of Federal aid at $250 million 
a year. I pointed out the need and the necessity for a continuing 
program. Perhaps it would be wiser now to think in terms of a 
10-year program, so that we can count on continuity and plan our 
work on a longer-range basis. 

You will note that I assume continuing Federal aid for urban re- 
newal. I said in April, and I would like to repeat, that— 

I am sure I speak not only of Chicago’s aspirations, but also of those of other 
cities, when I urge that the Federal Government continue its aid on a scale large 
enough to cope with the problem of urban blight so that the aroused interest of 
the municipal governments and of the people will not lessen, but rather grow as 
the program of urban improvement goes forward. 

The limitations imposed by the Federal Government on the funds 
authorized by Congress for urban renewal, therefore, are quite un- 
realistic. It is my understanding that the commitments already made 
by the Urban Renewal Administration and the applications already 
pending in its regional and Washington oflices, will exhaust the $250 
million which the Administration proposes to release in this fiscal 
year out of the $350 million authorized. We are, therefore, coming 
again to a period of uncertainty as to the future of the program as we 
experienced earlier this year, when no funds were said to be available. 

Therefore, I urge that steps be taken immediately to release the 
additional $100 million authorized this year. 

May I also call your atention to the fact that of the $500 million 
authorized in 1954, $100 million have not yet been released. The re- 
lease of these two $100 million funds already authorized would assure 
continuity of the program until Congress in its next session can review 
the overall program. 

It seems to me we ought to approach the question of making our 
cities better places in which to live and work with the same courage 
and with the same scope with which we approach the national express- 
way program, both in terms of the period of time over which the pro- 
gram is to be carried out, and in terms of the funds that have been 
authorized for this particular program. 
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It seems to me that the problem of making a living and — a 
place to live is at least as important to our people as that of being able 
to get from one place to the other. In this connection I would like to 
make another point: Our population experts tell us that the trend 
of population growth in our urban centers is going to continue and 
may even be ace celerated. This means that an ever-increasing percent- 
age of our population will live in cities. 

“We have many Federal programs dealing with certain aspects of city 
life. Perhaps the time has come to think wisely about the advisability 
of bringing these activities in the Federal Government to ether into 
one department, IT am sure such a Department of Urban Affairs would 

result in greater effectiveness and efliciency, and in giving better coor- 
aed attention to the impact of these programs on our great urban 
areas. 

I am sure that the purpose and intent of the urban-renewal program 
was amply aeamcmateeiad during your tour of Chicago; that is, that the 
projects and developments, the conservation and building, the planning 
and capital improvements, are for the benefit of improving the lives 
and working conditions of our people and to provide an environment 
which will permit our children to enjoy the opportunities that our way 
of life can and should give to them. 

It is to meet the genuine and urgent needs of our people that is the 
fundamental reason why city and State governments have undertaken 
these joint programs. That is the basic reason why the Congress of 
the United States has given such active support to the urban-renewal 
program. ‘The at is why our daily press has supported this program. 

This is our basic purpose, and it is worth reiterating: This is a 
program for all of the people of the country. You cannot separate 
juvenile delinquency, crime, and health from these programs. Cer- 

tainly, we all recognize the need to economize and reduce the Federal 

budget, but there can be no intention to economize on human needs, 
nor should there be. It would be false economy to interrupt a pro- 
gram now just well started and essential if the inventory of housing 
is to be protected and if the land of our city is to be used efficiently 
and productively, and if the present and future generation is to live 
and grow in an environment which promotes good citizenship and a 
strong nation. 

Present here this morning are the operating heads of the city 
governmental agencies administering the urban-renewal program. 
They will be happy to answer any questions and provide any informa- 
tion you may desire. 

May I thank you very gratefully for the opportunity of appearing 
before you and this fine subcommittee. 

Senator Doverass. Thank you, Mayor Daley, for your very fine 
statement. 

I was very pleased to see you point out the fact that while $350 
million was authorized this year for urban renewal, that only $256 
million had been released, so that there remains $100 million which 
the Bureau of the Budget has withheld. This is in addition to the 
$100 million which the President has been holding back since 1955. 

Is it your feeling, and I take it it is your very strong feeling, that 
these additional funds should be released so that parts of the program 
in Chicago, which would otherwise be held back, m: iy go forward ? 

Mayor Datry. I believe that is true, Senator. 
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Senator Dovetas. May I ask this: How many projects do you have 
on the drawing board for which funds have not yet been allocated 
by the Federal administration ? 

Mayor Datry. Mr. Bach, of the planning commission, or Mr. Doyle, 
or Mr. Mackelmann, or Mr. Campbell, can answer that. 

Senator Doveras. They are a great team. They are all good men. 

Mr. Bacu. We have a conservation board which concentrates on 
community conservation for the city. We went through one of the 
areas, the Lincoln Park conservation area, on Saturday. As Mayor 
Daley mentioned, four projects that are in various stages of appli- 
cation are pending before the Federal Government. 

Senator Dovatas. Those are pending ? 

Mr. Bacu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doueias. You, as I understand it, have already expended 
your planning money out of city funds in preparing the plans for 
these projects ? 

Mr. Bacu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. And you made applications for funds ? 

Mr. Bacnu. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. Have these applications been granted ? 

Mr. Bacu. Only two of them have been in the stage where they 
are actually being considered now. They are the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
area and the Near West Side project. 

Senator Doveias. Have grants been made for those ? 

Mr. Bacu. Only the reservation has been made. No capitalization. 

Senator Dovenas. You mean the Hyde Park-Kenwood project in 
addition to the one already completed in East Hyde Park? 

Mr. Bacu. That is a land-clearance project within that area, and 
that is the conservation area which is the larger one. 

Senator Dovetas. If you include both land clearance and conserva- 
tion, how many projects do you have on the drawing board, and for 
how many of these have funds been requested, and for how many 
have funds been allocated? What we are trying to get is a progress 
report. 

Mr. Bacn. There are two conservation areas now pending and I 
will ask Mr. Doyle to mention those, in the land-clearance commission. 
But in addition there are about four additional areas that the land- 
clearance board will be ready shortly to submit. 

Mr. Doytr. The land-clearance commission has five applications 
for reservations, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Doveias. I wonder if you would be willing to point out 
these areas, both the community conservation and land clearance, on 
the map. 

Mr. Doytr. I would be reluctant to identify these areas because 
we don’t generally make them public. 

Senator Doveras. It sends up the price of real estate ? 

Mr. Doyir. Not only that, but it disturbs people. Particularly 
until we know that Federal money will be available we don’t like to 
identify them. 

Mr. *Bacnu. T wanted to show you the Hyde Park-Kenwood area, 
the scope of the conservation area and the small scale land clearance 
in relation to it. You can see the enormous size of the conservation 
projects and that the land clearance is relatively small by comparison. 
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Mayor Darr. One of the points you are driving at is, we have 
under consideration at the present time about 16 to 18 conservation 
areas organized already by the citizens in the respective sections of 
the city. 

Senator Dovenas. Those are the blue areas on the first map ? 

Mayor Dauey. Yes. However, we have received Federal aid on 
the assurance of that in the first two, that is, the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
and the Near West Side. Our problem, which these gentlemen have 
mentioned constantly, is the uncertainty of Federal aid in carrying 
out these future programs, which is of tremendous importance to 
keep the spirit and enthusiasm of those people up who are spend- 
ing their own money in many instances organizing these citizens’ con- 
servation boards, and giving their own time and effort in striving to 
preserve and conserve their neighborhoods. 

It seems to me the people in the city of Chicago have very clearly 
demonstrated their approval by the overwhelming vote which we hi id 
in June on the $20 million bond issue. What we are trying to im- 
press and reiterate from the Federal viewpoint is the continuity of 
this program, so that we can be going constantly to the people ‘and 
showing them that the Federal Government is interested in what they 
are trying to do, and the city is interested. We will then be able to 
process some of the applications which have been unfortunately de- 
iF iyed on the question of the allocation of funds. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you have projects pending for which funds 
have not been granted ¢ 

Mr. Dorie. We have five in the land clearance commission—typical 
slum clearance projects. Two, I believe, are in the community con- 
servation board. 

Senator Dovgias. You made your application for funds ? 

Mr. Doyir. Yes. You see, Senator Douglas, there are three stages 
in the application for funds. The first is when you present a project 
breakdown. At that point the Urban Renewal Administration makes 
a reservation of funds—earmarking. The next phase is after you 
demonstrate the feasibility. Then they make what they call an al- 
location in the urban renewal program. The next stage is when they 
sign a contract with you, at which stage the allocation is carried over 
into the project, and we are sure of getting the funds. 

The stage at which these 7 projects, 5 of the Land Clearance Com- 
mission and 2 by the Community Conservation Board, are at, is the 
reservation stage. 

Senator Dovetas. The funds have been reserved ? 

Mr. Dorie. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Carrer. Would it help to clear up the situation if we said 
that the areas shown in blue on the first map represent areas which 
you may develop, or where the citizens in those areas would like to do 
something. 

Mr. Dortx. We have gone further than that. 

Mr. Carrer. But you are asking for initial planning funds to de- 
termine whether you can qualify for an {urban renewal grant for con- 
servation or rehabilitation in those areas ? 

Mr. Doyte. In most cities that would be the case. In this city 
we are asking for a reservation of funds so we can go ahead and spend 
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our own money. But it would be the same as if we were applying 
for planning advance. 

Senator Doveras. Have you started planning in those areas? 

Mr. Dori. We have done that because we have to make some show- 
ing of evidence of availability, but as a general rule we don’t carry 
the planning on any further, except if we are impatient sometimes, 
until we get this reservation of funds. 

Senator Doveras. May I ask you, what is the total amount of 
money requested in the five ? 

Mr. Doytr. In the land clearance projects the capital grant reserva- 
tion comes to $9,600,000, which would involve $4,700,000-——— 

Senator Dovetas. In other words, close to $10 million. 

Mr. Doytr. And $4,700,000 of local funds. 

Senator Dovetas. A total of around $15 million. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. How much are you requesting in the two com- 
munity conservation projects ? 

Mr. Bacu. Senator, they are being revised. The figures are being 
revised. They originally amounted to, I believe, around $60 mil- 
lion. 

Senator Dovetas. $50 million ? 

Mr. Bacu. $60 million. But the figures have been revised down- 
ward, 

Mr. Macxetmann. For the Englewood and Lincoln Park areas 
the community conservation authority has requested another $9 mil- 
lion apiece in grant reservations. That is $18 million for the 2 con- 
servation projects in the Englewood and Lincoln Park areas. 

Senator Doveias. What was that figure? 

Mr. Mackxetmann. About $18 million for the 2, or approximately 
$9 million each. 

Senator Dove.as. Instead of the original $60 million / 

Mr. MAcKELMANN. Yes. 

Senator Dovetas. I asked the representatives of the Federal agen- 
cies on Saturday if they would have a report on the progress of these 
applications which now amount to about $27 million. Is there any- 
body here authorized to speak for the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, or the appropriate subdivision thereof? I see sev- 
eral of the gentlemen whose company we enjoyed on Saturday, and 
I wonder if one of them would step forward. 

Mr. Carlson, would you come forward and take a seat? Mayor 
Daley, I do not want to hold you, but I wonder if the other gentle- 
men would wait. We appreciate your coming. 

Mayor Daley, as you know there has been a great deal of discussion 
as to whether the urban renewal and community conservation pro- 
gram should be an activity in which the Federal Government co- 
operates with the cities, or whether the Federal Government should 
not step out of the picture and let this be a matter between the States 
and the cities. I wonder if you would express your opinion on 
that? 

Mayor Datey. Senator, I would think that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a very direct and keen interest in the urban renewal pro- 
gram of the city. I feel that the cities should have direct access to 
the Federal Government. The project is so big that the Federal 
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Government recognized the necessity of Federal participation, and I 
think a most bac ward step would be taken if the program were re- 

vamped and returned to the State for a State-city relationship. As 
you know so well, the makeup of State legislatures throughout the 
country and the typical antipathy between the urban areas and rural 
areas, us well as the revenue resources of the State, are such, as you 
and I know, that although we battled in 1952 to pass an amendment 
to the revenue article we still saw it defeated. We know that the 
resources of the State in the raising of revenue are pretty well limited 
under that archaic constitutional article. 

What happens if the Federal Government turns it back to the 
State and the State refuses to take up its obligation? Don’t forget 
that only once in the history of the State of Illinois was the urban 
renewal program given consideration. That was in the session of 
1949. That was the only appropriation that was ever made. Since 
that time no appropriation has been made. The State felt this was a 
responsibility which goes directly from the city to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Douctas. In other words, with the rural domination of the 
State legislatures and the difficulty of getting legislators from small 
towns to appreciate the importance of city blight, you believe if this 
program is turned over to the State legislatures ‘it will largely die? 

Mayor Datey. I think that is true, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. You think, therefore, that the cities are under- 
represented in the State legislatures and have to appeal to the Con- 
gress and to the National Government ? 

Mayor Datey. That is right. 

Senator Dove.as. This is very important testimony because, as you 
know, there is a very strong move to make this purely a matter of 
State concern. 

The second point which you make is a very strong one, namely, 
that the revenue sources of the States are primarily based on varia- 
tions of the sales tax, and they are already pledged to the limit. 
Difficult as the financial situation of the Feder al Government may 
seem to be at times, it is better than the situation in which the States 
and various cities find themselves. 

Mayor Datry. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. That is very, very good help. 

Thank you very much, Mayor. 

Mr. Wauiace. Mr. Mayor, may I ask a question ? 

Mayor Datey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wattace. What do you think of this feeling among some 
groups that people leaving the cities and going to the suburbs would 
reduce the need for urban renewal programs—the s so-called flight to 
the suburbs? How does that fit in, in your judgment, with the urban 
renewal program? Do you think the cities are losing population 
badly in that er 

Mayor Darry. I don’t think so. I think there is a natural move- 
ment of our people which went on in a series of movements within our 
city. We can look back at the time where our city limits were in 1939, 
and we remember the great subdivisions like Hyde Park and Ken- 
wood, and we remember Rogers Park. There is the movement of the 
people, which is a natural tendency, I think, to the western area, 
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where there was huge land acreage available. But I think much of 
that flight and movement has gone about to the end of where it wants 
to go. The idea of turning the farm into the thriving city is bring- 
ing about many problems that the people who have gone out and 
pioneered recognize full well. They recognize the great facilities 
that are available in a large city which are not available in suburban 
living. 

The other thing is, I do not think we can have a healthy suburb 
without a healthy city. Both, I think we recognize, more than ever are 
tied up more closely. We never have a suburb until we have a city 
around which the suburb can grow. So J think it is just as important, 
and I think the people of the suburbs recognize it is as important to 
them to have a healthy, large city with its great universities and cul- 
tural facilities, and all the things that go to make up a city’s facilities. 

I think we will see more and more of a reversal of that. For example, 
the rebuilding of the entire north side of our city with its huge build- 
ings. Someone estimated over 50 percent of those people are return- 
ing from the suburbs. They are going through somewhat of an 
evolution. Their families are raised and married, and they are work- 
ing in the central area and coming back to live in the near North 
Side. People are talking about the development on the South Side 
in the Lake Meadows area, all the way down virtually to 12th Street, 
with the hope of rebuilding. 

Mr. Wautace. Would you say that the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway affects the urban renewal program in terms of the need 
for speeding it up, or does it affect it at all? 

Mayor Datey. I hope we will speed up our urban renewal by the 
time the seaway opens. Surely we will have a much more attractive 
city. 

Mr. Watuace. You have welfare agencies which help families re- 
locate in case they are displaced by construction. It is my under- 
standing in highway construction your city welfare agencies help in 
the relocation process. 

Mayor Datery. That is right. 

Mr. Watxace. But there is no Federal requirement that the fam- 
ilies be relocated before the highway project goes forward, as there is 
in the case of the urban renewal program? Do you feel on a nation- 
wide basis it would be well to have a requirement, as part of the high 
way program, to assist in the relocation of displaced families as there 
is in the urban renewal program ? 

Mayor Datey. I wile say yes, but our man here, Mr. Mackelmann, 
has done an outstanding job on relocation and I would defer to him 
on the answer to that question. My own answer would be yes. | 
think we should provide for the relocation of people, regardless of 
whether it is urban renewal or housing or highways, or what, he- 
cause actually the first concern should be the welfare of our people. 

Mr. MacketMann. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

If I may comment on this, since 1948 we have given relocation assist- 
ance to families displaced by the development of our expressway pro- 
gram. So that generally speaking the policies of the land clearance 
commission for the relocation cases and the housing policy and the 
others we have carried out in the expressway program and community 
conservation are essentially the same. The differences are that in the 
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title I program—the slum clearance and urban renewal program— 
there are specific statutory requirements as well as administrative 
requirements within the framework of these Federal laws. There 
are no statutory requirements for relocation, but there are adminis- 
trative requirements, although there are neither for the highway de- 
partment in the enormous expressway program now beginning. 

It is our opinion that certainly there should be a recognition of the 
relocation problems in the development of the national expressway 
program. Whether then the requirements would be necessarily the 
sume as they are for urban renewal is another question. Some of us 
feel there it may be desirable to have or to give discretion to State 
highway departments and local highway departments in their de- 
velopment of the program, not necessarily freezing the requirement 
into the statute. But m any event there should be statutory recogni- 
tion of the problem in all Federal-aid programs involving the dis- 
placement of families. 

Senator Dovenas. I take a certain degree of personal pride in 
largely being responsible for getting through the Congress the grant 
of $100 to help pay moving expenses of the families who are displaced 
by slum clearance and community conservation programs, and a sum 
for businesses which relocate up to $2,500. Have you found that to 
be helpful in your program here 4 

Mr. MacKeLMANN. If I may, Senator, I would like Mr. Doyle to 
comment on it, because he is responsible for the administration of 
those particular grants set forth in title I of the act. 

Mr. Dorie. Yes. Senator Douglas, certainly the people in business 
establishments that have been displaced have welcomed this assistance. 
I might say that before the enactment of that act we did, on a need 
basis, provide for assistance to families sometimes exceeding $100, and 
we continue to do this to this day, even though it is not eligible as part 
of the Federal grant, on a need basis, to provide more than $100 in 
cases of extreme need. 

Of course, as far as business is concerned, it is a brand-new thing 
for them, and they did welcome it very greatly. 

Senator DoveLas. Do you think a similar provision, Mr. Mackel- 
mann, might be included in the Federal Highway Act ? 

Mr. MackrLMann. Senator Douglas, [ think 1 would prefer not to 
have these requirements written into the statute as required. I would 
rather have some leeway locally as to what the amount should be, and 
how it should be administered. 

Senator Doveias. We always have to provide a maximum limit. 

Mr. MackrLMann. Yes. Up to: but I think the discretion as to 
how it should be handled should be left with the local agency. I am 
a little afraid of writing monetary requirements of this type into a 
Federal act. 1 would rather have an upper limit, but have the ad- 
niunistration of that left to the local agency responsible, because the 
requirements of the individual families and individual businesses are 
not necessarily the same. I would rather in one case give one more than 
the other one, even if it meant raising the upper limit. 

Mr. Watnace. I would like to direct a question to the group as a 
Whole, and whichever one wants to answer, that will be fine. 
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I have a copy of the Urban League Newsletter for September- 
October 1957, quoting Mr. Kenneth Green, research head of the 
Urban League. The article reads as follows: 


NEw Map PInNpoInts Hrrect or Crry “RENEWAL” ON NEGRO HovusIna 


It is quite obvious that most forms of urban renewal tend to increase hous- 
ing shortages. Not widely realized however, is the startling extent to which 
such land clearance, in Chicago, affects the housing supply of one group—the 
Negro community. Says Kenneth Green, Urban League research head, “It 
seems critically necessary to focus attention on three largely neglected aspects 
of problems related to urban renewal: 

“First, the alarming degree to which renewal projects are so located that 
they displace Negro homes. 

“Second, the extent of the load which this displacement will add to the 
already intolerable overcrowding in Negro housing. 

“Third, the fact that Chicago’s overall planning gives little or no explicit 
consideration to this problem.” 

Because of the need for information on these points, the Chicago Urban 
League has developed a graphic presentation of the situation, in map form. 

The Urban League’s new map shows the coincidence in location of Chicago’s 
renewal projects and the location of Negro population. While Negroes con- 
stitute 20 percent of the population, they bear more than 60 percent of the brunt 
of such demolition. 

Specifically, according to the Housing and Redevelopment Coordinator, 1948— 
56 saw 86,000 Chicagoans displaced; 66 percent were Negro. For 1957-58, the 
South Expressway alone will displace about 12,000, and other projects already 
approved will displace at least 50,000. To this overall total of nearly 150,000 
displaced, many will inevitably be added in the years just ahead. 


WHERE WILL THEY LIVE? 


Says William E. Hill, housing authority and long-time Urban League board 
member, “With displacement affecting Chicago’s Negro population so heavily, 
the resultant housing load falls on those parts of the city which are already 
the most overcrowded. And with residential segregation limiting free move- 
ment of Negroes, the population density in the already overcrowded areas keeps 
soaring.” 

Planned relocation of displaced families, offered as a solution, is admitted 
to have failed quite generally, according to a recent report by the city plan- 
ning commission. ; 

Actually, the housing strains due to renewal activities are ‘only one part 
of the desperate picture,” according to Urban League authorities. “Add the 
housing needs caused by normal population growth, plus immigration,” says a 
league spokesman, “and we see that at least 100,000 additional housing units, 
available to Negroes, will be needed in the next 6 or 7 years, just to keep 
residential density at its already staggering level. What plans does Chicago 
have to provide these houses?” 

According to Dennis O’Harrow, executive director, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, “There is no stated plan by the city government looking toward 
a greater Chicago.” The lack of such a plan makes it almost impossible to 
predict and control such social consequences of urban renewal as population 
displacement. 

(The map referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Perhaps Mr. Bach will be the one to answer this. 

Mr. Bacu. I will start off, if I may, Mr. Mayor. 

The overall program of the city of Chicago has been one, as was 
pointed out, directing attention to conservation as well as clearance, 
and a good deal of code enforcement, and so forth, is included in this 
overall program. There has been a considerable amount of Negro 
population within some of the slum areas. However, this has been 
carried out in an orderly relocation pattern. To our knowledge, at 
least in the first instance, every family that has been relocated has 
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had their habitation improved. In many instances they have been 
moved to public housing where, of course, their housing has been 
improved enormously. But in many instances the relocation pattern 
has been such that the improvement has been direct and in the first 
instance. 

As to the future program, as I mentioned a moment earlier, the 
stress 1s on conservation as well as on clearance. This is why we need 
the continuity to the program, so that we can plan over a 10-year basis 
and balance our relocation with adequate housing not only in the low- 
income field, but in medium- and low-medium income housing as well. 

I believe we have proven this pense our records indicate families 
that have relocated under our slum clearance are better housed now. 

Senator Doveias. Can you prove th: at? 

Mr. Bacu. We have checked a number of areas and find these 
families have in the first instance. Mr. Doyle might add to that. 

Mr. Doyte. I have very little to add to it, except for this: The 
stringent requirements Mr. Macklemann spoke of aplain in the Fed- 
eral legislation compel us to demonstrate, even if we did not as a 

matter of local policy, that we can relocate all of the people we dis- 
place. I frequently say, and I think it is a very important point, the 
speed with which we can prosecute these projects is more ependent 
on the speed with which we can relocate people into standard housing 
than it ison any other one factor. 

We have been going along at a rate of six or seven hundred fam- 
ilies a year, and I think it is demonstrable that we have located these 
families in better housing. One example is the Michael Reese proj- 
ect, which is striking. We found in our analysis of the tenure or 
length of time the people lived in that project that if we did nothing 
there except build a fence around it and let people move in as people 
moved out, that it would vacate itself in a period of 7 years. When 
we came in we were actually welcomed, because the people got their 
ordinary relocation service, whether it was in public or private 
housing. 

I would not deny there is a need and, as a matter of fact, I would 
urge that some attention be given to this need for housing which 
would fall somewhere between the units available in public housing 
and the units available in the private market. Although there again 
I think there is probably more emphasis on the plight of the family 

that deserves it, because our experience in relocation is that a family 
which does not have all kinds of other problems can be rehoused. 

The real difficulty is that we disrupt an area and uncover every 
social ill that ever existed, from drunkenness to physical disability 
to old age and senility and income problems. Actually, it is the old 
pensioner who has a room and is sharing facilities with a family, and 
that kind of problem, which creates the biggest relocation problem. 

So it seems to me it is a matter of not only paying attention to an 
increase in the housing supply in the middle-income brackets in ad- 
dition to the low-income brackets, but also that a city should develop 
a breadth of social services which would take care of these problems 
which very often get public recognition. A lot of these problems I 
think exist in areas that you do not clear but, you never uncover them 
because you don’t clear them. 
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Senator Doveras. There is one obvious problem, of course, and that 
is the fact that the areas which have been primarily cleared are the 
outlying areas close to the business district on the southwest and north 
sides. These have throughout the last 75 years been regions where 
successive waves of low-income people have lived. In recent years 
they have been the areas where the Negroes have lived. Now the 
Negroes face a difficulty which the previous nationality low-income 
groups did not face, namely, that when they move out into the areas 
farther removed from the center of the city, they encounter a large 
degree of local prejudice. 

Do you think that there is sufficient leeway in the city so that you 
can clear these areas and yet these people can still find satisfactory 
accommodations elsewhere ? 

Mr. Doyze. I do, sir. I think the rate at which, to speak very 
frankly about it, the Negro is improving his economic position, has 
as much to do with this as anything else. Increasingly you see some 
very striking figures recently on the numbers of Negro members who 
have seniority now and have a kind of security that guarantees them. 
But I have no doubt at all that we can carry on the kind of reloca- 
tion program we now have on the books with local funds, assuming 
Federal funds would come along and match them, and carry it out 
satisfactorily. 

Senator Doveras. Will you need additional public housing to do 
this? 

Mr. Doytr. Yes. I think personally we would, and I believe the 
mayor in his statement also said there would be a need for continuing 
it. . 

Senator Doveias. You spoke of the need for some intermediate 
housing between public and private housing. We in the Senate have 
searched for such an intermediate type for a great many years and 
have not been able to find anything acceptable to the C ongress or the 
country. 

Do you have any golden thoughts for us as to what we might do 
in that direction ? 

Mr. Dorie. No; I am afraid I do not have any golden thoughts. 

Senator Dovetas. In other words, this is an aspiration, but- 

Mr. Doyxe. I think we might try the co-op idea. Not necessarily 
the true participating co- op, but the structural framework of people 
coming in. You might fix $5 a room and get rents down to the point 
where it would be part of the need. But the cooperative idea never 
seemed to catch on, and I personally believe we are not quite ready 
for the middle-income program that New York State pursues. 

Senator Doveras. Tax exemption ? 

Mr. Doy1e. Yes; we are at a hiatus here. The only thing that might 
work, I think, is a vigorous co-op idea. 

Senator Doveras. That has been an idea that I tried to get some 
trade unions interested in, but we get trade unions with headquarters 
in Chicago who will nevertheless “invest money in New York City. 

Mr. Dorie. We have to look into that. 

Mr. MackeLMann. But one of the reasons for that is an entirely 
different structure. The State constitution and the methods of ob- 
taining revenue and partial tax exemption. This is one of the diffi- 
culties of comparing the State of Illinois and the city of Chicago 
with New York State and New York City. 
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Senator Doveias. Do you mean to say that New York State and 
New York City are more progressive than the city of Chicago and the 
State of Illinois, Mr. Mackelmann ? 

Mr. MackeLMANN. No; I said they have different constitutions. 

I would like to make one comment, if I may, on the question Mr. 
Wallace raised, as to what we in Chicago have been doing and are 
doing in terms of the overall relocation program. I would say we in 
the city of Chicago have done at least as much, if not more, as far 
as relocation programs are concerned, than any other city in the coun- 
try. We have been concerned with this problem from the beginning. 
We were the first city in the country that set up relocation oflices for 
expressway programs. We are one of the very few cities that gave 
relocation aid to families displaced by code enforcement. We have 
concerned ourselves more with the relocation problem than any other 
city in the country. 

Again, to think of New York City, we never had the difficulties in 
Chica ago that Mr. Moses and others had with title I in New York C ity. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Moses is a very autocratic fellow, although 
a great public servant, and he operates like a bulldozer and moves 
everybody out of the way and goes ahead. 

Mr. MackeLMANN. We have rather delayed programs until we 
could ease the dislocation of families, rather than go ahead with a 
bulldozer. 

Senator Dovenas. Mr. Carter, who is staff director of the subcom- 
mittee, points out to me sotto voce that Mr. Moses turns over relocation 
toa private agency, 

Mr. Dorie. Which we disapprove of very strongly. 

Senator Doveras. I hope this testimony will be sent to Mr. Moses 
and may become his 11th commandment. 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman, we have discussed, and the mayor and 
the chairman discussed the matter of where we stand with respect to 
moneys available for capital-grant allocations. I think it might be a 
good point to put in the record a little chart we prepared for the infor- 
mation of the committee to show how much money has been author- 
ized by the Congress, reserved, and disbursed, and so on, and how we 
stand as of the present time. 

I might say, to sum up this particular table, that it appears from 
our figures that Urban Renewal Administration has available unobli- 
gated funds of $194,300,000. Against this sum there were pending 
applications for capital grants in the total of $187,300,000 as of Octo- 
ber 18, 1957. The total of these requests and expected requests for 
increases in the dollar amounts of existing contracts, which is about 
375 million to $80 million, will make it obvious that the Urban Renewal 
Administration now has more requests than it has funds. 

Senator Doveias. That is, if it only allows $250 million. 

Mr. Carrer. That is right. It does not take into account $200 mil- 
lion: $100 million allocated to the President and $104.4 million which 
the Bureau of the Budget has not released, but which it could release. 

Senator Dovetas. I would like to have those tables made a part of 
the record and I hope we may make proper representations to the Office 
- the President and the Bureau of the Budget to loosen up on these 

unds. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 


SUMMARY OF URBAN RENEWAL CAPITAL GRANTS 


The Federal program of capital grants to local communities was started by 
the Housing Act of 1949 by an initial authorization of $500 million. This sum 
was increased twice since that time—$500 million in 1955 and $350 million in 

957. 
Capital grants 


‘ . — 
| 
| Action by Urban Renewal Administration 
Congressional 





Fiscal year authorization | | 
| Reserved Contracts Disbursed 
| signed 
1950 ‘ spavpigteed 4 - $100, 009, 000 | $88, 000, 000 | None | None 
1951 Saeaticot 100, 000,000 | 147,000, 900 $275, 000 None 
1952 a 100, 000, 000 | 75, 000, 000 43, 200, 000 None 
Me.....;. sie ; ‘ | 100, 000, 000 34, 000, 000 54, 800, 000 $7, 800, 000 
1954 ‘ wee é ant 100, 000, 000 | 29, 000, 000 | 19, 000, 000 11, 600, 000 
PA o:.. 0. eh antdcde = xiexmeas «tess det eus lL dade | 72,000,000 52, 000, 000 33, 500, 000 
1956 hes ; dd |” 1200, 000, 000°} 212; 700; 000 | 40, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 
1957 __ Les Shiai ‘ ie Sain .| 2 200, 000,000 | 237, 800,000 | 90, 000, 000 | 30, 100, 000 
rer re eee ee eee 2 350,000,000 | 55,800,000 | — 16, 000, 000 5, 700, 000 
WOM dbsbncduRnaksvdikonkidlohtestabaas 1 1, 250,000,000 | 95 L, 300, 000 | 315, 300, 000 101, 700, 000 
| 
1 Congress authorized an additional $100 million subject to Presidential allocation (1955 act). This 


amount has never been released. 

2 Of the $350 million authorized by the 1957 act, $100 million has been impounded by the Bureau of the 
Budget. An additional $4.4 million representing unobligated funds carried over from previous authori- 
zations has also been impounded. The effect of impounding these funds is to reduce the total authorization 
available to $1,145.6 million. 


Balance in capital-grant fund 


AS OF JUNE 30, 1957 


UE TR a i aR a ea area nn etn akan on * $900, 000, 000 
IN Tica iti i ol cil ieee Cle 895, 600, 000 
Tee eee ee ee sh naitommeracn 4, 100, 000 


AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1957 


IEE 0 FON i ein onan et hie tenis aces $1, 250, 000, 000 
PRINCE I RR I is sins tse sc wipisg en eee mmc ede 104, 400, 000 
OCR ls sce eel etek foe da: ula iis 1, 145, 600, 000 
eerved . Canoe Bent, Be, Se ah ca Ris heksS decd 951, 300, 000 
SC ee een caratintanmes 194, 300, 000 


1Congress authorized an additional $100,000,000 subject to Presidential allocation 
(1955 act). This amount has never been released. 


It thus appears that URA has available unobligated funds of $194.3 million. 
Against this sum there were pending applications for capital grants in the 
amount of $187.3 million as of October 18, 1957. The total of these requests 
and expected requests for increases in the dollar amounts of existing contracts 
(from $75 to $80 million) make it obvious that URA now has more requests 
than it has funds. 


Senator Douc.ias. I may say that I had always thought that Con- 
gress had the power to appropriate funds. It is certainly extraordi- 
nary to find the administrative agencies of the Government violating 
the will of Congress and locking up $200 million which we thought we 
had appro opriated. 
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We have heard a lot of talk about the President being given the 

wer of the item veto. He has never been given that power. He is 
not permitted to veto items in appropriation bills. Yet here we find 
the President virtually vetoing the will of Congress. 

I hope that the reporters here may take due notice of the fact that, 
in my judgment, Congress should assert its authority and make the 
executive the instrument of carrying out the will of Cc ongress, rather 
than a body which flouts the will of Congress. 

Mr. Rogers, do you want to make any comment on that ? 

Mr. Rocers. Nocomment. 

Mr. Carrer. I have one other thing. There was one point I thought 
might be worthy of exploration. We have found in past studies that 
about 50) percent of the people displaced from urban-renewal areas 
would qualify for public housing, and in some cities at least about 
50 percent of that 50 percent will actually go into public housing. We 
were wondering whether or not Chicago had any estimate of that kind, 
or could supply it for the record, to find out whether the percentages 
in Chicago differ from those in other cities, or whether we could 
establish « national norm. 

Mr. MackeELMANN. We have the statistics, Mr. Carter, since 1948, 
and we will be glad to prepare a special statement for the record. ‘The 
rate of apparent eligibility is not quite as high in Chicago as indicated 
by the percentages you gave. It varies somewhat from year to year 
and varies somewhat from project to project. 

Again, when you talk about urban renewal, I think one has to dis- 
tinguish between the statutory concept of urban renewal as to title I 
and the relocation which occurs for public-housing projects, institu- 
tional uses, expressways, and so on. 

Mr. Carrer. That is my next point. Maybe you can supply this 
for the record, too. We would like to get some idea of what the total 
impact of all the various programs would be in terms of relocation 
through all of the Government activities of any kind, whether it is 
urban renewal, or public housing, expressways, or code enforcement, 
or whatever it might be, where you would assume the burden of 
finding housing for a certain number of people. A certain percentage 
will go into private housing because they have the income. Others 
may have to go into public housing. 

We would like to have some figures on what the total impact in 
Chicago will be, in order that we might consider how we can best 
provide housing for those groups. If you have some figures on that, 
I think it would be helpful. 

Mr. MackriMann. We will be glad to prepare as much as we can 
for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF CITY PLANNING, 
Chicago, Iul., December 11, 1957. 
Mr. JAcK CARTER, 
Staff Director, Housing Subcommittee, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DearR Mr. Carter: During the hearings held in Chicago, November 4, 1957. I 
promised to provide certain estimates with regard to relocation activities in the 
city of Chicago. 

The questions asked were: 

(1) The percentage of displaced families eligible for public housing as well as 
the percentage actually entering public housing units. 
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(2) The estimated relocation load for the next 10 years. 

Based on previous experience and unverified income data, approximately one- 
half of all displaced families are apparently eligible for public housing. I am 
informed by the research division of the Chicago Housing Authority that roughly 
17 percent of displaced families actually enter public housing projects. 

Our current estimates indicate a relocation load of approximately 36,000 
families over the next 10 years. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. E. MACKELMANN, Consultant. 

Senator Dovcias. Do you have any offhand statement for the record, 
with the understanding that you can correct your testimony later on ¢ 

Mr. MackBbMANN. Yes, sir. I would say practically all agencies, 
city departments and other public agencies, in the city of ( “hicago 
assume at least a moral obligation for the families displaced, and 
regard the cost of giving relocation services as part of the cost of the 
project. So, we have given relocation aid to families displaced by 
clearance under the board of education and the medical center com- 
mission, as well as in cases of families displaced because of code 
enforcement. 

When the building department wants a building vacated and it is 
occupied and the family needs relocation assistance, we give it to them. 
However, I will be glad to develop a more detailed statement on this. 

Senator Doveias. Have you a rough estimate as to how many thou- 
sands of people there are who will ‘have to have relocation if these 
contemplated programs actually go through / 

Mr. MacketMann. Between 1948 and the end of 1956, approxi- 
mately 24,000 families have been displaced by the various programs m 
the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Carrer. How im: ny ¢ 

Mr. MackenMann. 24,000. This involves family displacement for 
land clearance, housing development, expressways, and the medical 
center. 

Senator Doucras. How many thousand more do you expect to have 
displaced ¢ 

Mr. MacketmMann. | would say for the next 10 years it will be at 
least the same number, if not more. 

Senator Doveias. At least 24,000 more / 

Mr. MacketMann. Yes. This will depend on the rate of new con- 
struction and the rate of migration into the city, which means the rate 
at which we are able to maintain a balance between the need and 
demand for housing and the rate at which these public improvement 
and slum-clearance programs go ahead. 

Senator Dove as. What is your estimate as to the average number 
of persons per family / 

Mr. MackeLMANN. I think that would run, roughly, around 3%, 
This varies again from project to project. Somewhere between 3 
and 314. 

Senator Doueias. Or somewhere around 90,000 persons / 

Mr. MackremMann. If vou add to that the single persons involved, 
you would have, roughly, 100,000 persons involved since 1948. 

Senator Doveras. And another 100,000 in the next 10 years / 

Mr. Mackermann. Yes. And, of course, in addition to that, you 
have the displacement of businesses and industries. 
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Mr. Humpurey. [ am Mr. Humphrey. You asked a question on 
the number of families to be relocated. In connection with our studies 
for the requirements of public housing, we have determined, on getting 
information from the other agencies, that the present renew al pro- 
grams, highway programs, public housing programs, and board of 
education programs, everything in Chicago will require the relocation 
of 36,000 families. 

Senator Dove.as. Thirty-six thousand families? What percentage 
of those will need public housing ? 

Mr. Humpnurey. Our experience is that approximately 50 percent of 
the people i in the areas will. Of course, as you get out into the outlying 
areas of Chicago it cuts down, but in the normal areas where renewal 
has gone on it is pretty close to 50 percent that are eligible, but only 
half of those go direct to public housing. However, the other half 
eligible for public housing goes back into the areas where other people 
live who are eligible for public housing. 

Senator DovGias. So you would say you would need, roughly, 18,000 
more public housing units to care for those who will be displaced by 
these various projects and who will not be able to find suitable accom- 
modations in private housing ? 

Mr. Humpurey. You can say 18,000 units of public housing are 
required to house 18,000 families, but that does not mean you need 
18,000 units of public housing additional to what you have now, because 
we are building 11,000—— 

Senator Doveras. That is the next point. How many thousand are 
you building now ? 

Mr. Humrnrey. We have about 10,500 yet to complete under present 
programs. 

Senator Dovucias. So you would have a need of 8,000 more than you 
presently are planning for ? 

Mr. Humpurey. Except that you also have to take into considera- 
tion that we have a turnover in public housing. It is a pretty com- 
plicated question. 

Senator Dovetas. Do not others move in? 

Mr. Humenrey. That is right. 

Senator Dovetas. Then you do not think the need for public hous- 
ing will cease with the completion of the present program ? 

Mr. Humrurey. No, sir. Our main need for public housing is for 
large families. We do not have adequate housing, either at the pres- 
ent time or ineluded in the number of units we have, to take care of 
the large families which require public housing. 

Senator Dove as. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wallace, do you havea question / Q 

Mr. Watxacr. T have one point I wanted to raise. I want to show 
Mr. Bach these photographs of 2 Hyde Park structures, 1 of which 
was a very substantial building which was torn down, and the other 


frame buildings which were left. I think I know why it is, but for 
the record it would be well to explain it. 
(The photogr aphs referred to appear on pp. 42 and 43.) 
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Bo rene 





Mr. Bacu. Mr. Wallace, I am going to ask Mr. Doyle to reply to 
that, since he is now directing our land-clearance program. 

Mr. Watxace. All right. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Wallace, in every project that is undertaken I think 
nationwide there would be within the boundaries some good buildings. 
This was true in Hyde Park probably to a larger degree than it is 
even in the average project. If you have examined the boundaries of 
the Hyde Park project, you note the great care we took to try to draw 
a line which would exclude on the periphery any buildings which could 
be excluded. 

We went one step further and anything that could be left in the 
project which could be planned around was left there. But this good 
building of which you show us a picture was one which did have to 
come down to make some land available so that it could be redeve loped. 

This isa universal problem. We have it in every project in Chicago, 
and I assume it probably exists in every project in every city. 
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Mr. Bacu. I might say I participated in that decision and I certainly 
agree with what Mr. Doyle said. 

Mr. Watxace. I discussed this problem with several people, and I 
wonder if I can try to summarize the reason for it, and you check 
me on it. 

In the first place, it is a problem of zoning and land use. This may 
be a fairly good building, but in terms of the total project it would 
not fit in with the land use planning. 

Secondly, although the buildmg may appear to be structurally 
sound from the outside, it has been cut up into small apartments and 
the plumbing facilities and wiring are inadequate, so that by the time 
it is improved enough to be a part of a sound neighborhood, it would be 

ly to more expensive than it would be to tear it down. 
. Is that a correct summary of the reasons why you sometimes tear 
down those houses ? 


hink _ Mr. Doyte. I think it is a good reason, as far as it goes. I believe it 
ings. is basically a matter of certain good structures being surrounded by 
‘t is very bad ones. You couldn’t possibly leave the good ones and have 
aia anyone in his right mind come in and invest the. millions of dollars 
draw required to get ‘these buildings rebuilt unless you gave them some 
could vacant land. 
Senator Doveras. In other words, just as there are rotten apples 
ae in _ barrels of apples, so there are good apples in rotten barrels of 
apples. 
me Mr. Doytr. Absolutely, sir. 
oped. Mr, Camprety. Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn to the question 
cago, of relocation. I submit it is one of the most sensitive and delicate 


problems in the whole program of urban renewal. Some of us who 
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have some knowledge of the historical pattern out of which Chicago 
developed know full well that by and large Negroes live in those areas 
which are most in need of some sort of urban renewal treatment, but 
I think there is much more on the plus side than appears on the sur- 
face. I would certainly not be critical of those organizations which 
point up the need for more sensitivity in terms of relocating people. I 
think they are necessary as a catalytic agent to keep a sharp focus on 
the problem. I am reminded, and I use it as a very typical example of 
positive action in this area, that as late as 1948, out of some 49 high 
schools in the city of Chicago, there were not more than 5 or 6 where 
there were Negro students. Today we find no more than 5 or 6 where 
there are not Negro students. That would, in my judgment, indicate 
there has been an orderly movement of people to all sections of the 


cit 

Fceidinie. I would submit that we recognize that we are not batting 
100 percent on this question of relocation. It is a sensitive area and 
will call for our best judgment and thinking and planning to remove 
and eliminate as much as possible human suffering where we go into 
an area for slum treatment and urban renewal. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Roaers. No questions. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Carter? 

Mayor Daley, since you have many things to attend to, we appre- 
ciate your coming very much and if you wish to get back to vour 
duties, we will be glad to accommodate you. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Bach, there is one thing I would like to ask vou 
about. 

We have made a little study, a very brief study, of demolition costs 
in the various cities, and the methods of demolition. For example, 
in Washington, D. C., we find some years ago when they first began 
demolition the average cost per unit for demolition was $100. Tod: ay 
it runs around $300. Yet we find that in other cities—and I won't 
mention them at the moment, but I do have the names of them—the 
demolition has actually been carried out at a profit to the agency. 

Senator Doveras. The materials sold are worth more than the cost 
of demolition. 

Mr. Carrer. That is right. There are reasons. One is the type of 
contract entered oe by the loc: ality, and the secondary one is the type 
of demolition. I do not think anyone here committed himself to the 
various methods of demolition, but I would like to have some little 
discussion by you of what your demolition program is, and what its 
cost is per unit, and if you know and want to take the time to go into 
the methods being used in two other cities, we can do that. 

Mr. Bacn. I think where the costs were so low in other cities was 
probably some years ago, when material shortages were such that used 
lumber and masonry was good marketable material. 

Mr. Carrer. That is not quite the answer. 

Mr. Bacnu. It is not so today. 

Mr. Carver. I think it can be done today in certain cities. After 
you get through with your discussion, if you wish we will diseuss that. 

Mr. Bacu. I believe that was the condition here in Chieago. As fo 
the unit cost, perhaps Mr. Doyle can reply on it more precisely. 
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Mr. Dorie. I will be glad to file with the committee a statement of 
unit costs which I do not have with me. 

I could not make a good guess on them, but I will say with respect 
to the methods which we employ that we strive to get as many bidders 
as wecan. It is required under our State law and is required by the 
Federal Government to have competitive bidding on it. So we do 
and we get beyond mere advertising, and get on the telephone and by 
letter try to get as many bidders as we can. 

We feel that our cost experience has been quite favorable. 

I do know in Kansas City they let people come and tear down the 
houses. I don’t know whether they cover demolition with insurance 
or not, but I certainly would not want, even if it cost a very much larger 
amount than anything we approve of, to let people come in and tear 
buildings down. We have enough trouble getting buildings wrecked 
in a safe way without inviting disaster by having people come in and 
tear them down so that we make a profit on them. 

I was afraid it would cause me trouble at some time, that story about 
Kansas City doing that sort of business. 

Mr. Carter. That is one of the cities. Now that you mentioned it, 
I can agree that it is. The way they accomplish it is by a third-party 
contract. 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carrer. Which permits someone who is not an employee of the 
city to come in and tear down the buildings for the use of the materials. 

Mr. Doyir. Those must be small housing. 

Mr. Bacn. And frame structures. 

Mr. Carrer. There has been some masonry in Kansas City, but I 
think it would probably work better with a frame structure. How- 
ever, I did want to get your comments, because if it can be done 
and if it is feasible—and I do not say.it is—it would represent a sub- 
stantial saving both to the Federal Government and the local 
community. 

Mr. Doyie. I doubt very much if there are many areas where it 
would be feasible at all in Chicago. In the first place, a good many 
areas are incredibly tightly built. The buildings are 3 and 4 stories, 
and if you have ever looked at the insurance rates on demolition you 
will find the cost of paying insurance cn the workers and public 
liability insurance is a very substantial part of the total contract. 

Mr. Carrer. Exactly. 

Mr. Doyur. So if you afforded the people who are coming in the 
kind of liability insurance we have and need, or that any contractor 
is forced to cover us with, I do not yet understand how they get 
done for nothing. But maybe they do not insist on insurance. 

Mr. Carrer. But you agree they do get it done for nothing. 

Mr. Dove. They do, but unless it is full insur ance protection—and 
even with it—if you kill someone you cannot say it makes no differ- 
ence because we were insured against that. 

Mr. Carrer. That is one of the problems and that is why I say we 
are not committed to it. 

Mr. Doytr. No. 

Senator Dovenas. Do you have estimates as to what the average 
cost of demolition per residential unit is? 

Mr. Dorie. We can ere it to you on any basis you want, but I have 
to be at the office to doit. I do not have it with me. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Curcaco LAND CLEARANCE COMMISSION, 
Chicago, IUl., January 7, 1958. 
Mr. Jack CARTER, 
Staff Director, United States Senate, 
Subcommittee on Housing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Carter: This is in reply to your letter dated December 30, 1957, 
regarding the material relating to demolition costs which we discussed at the 
urban renewal hearings held in Chicago during November 1957. 

We do not, as I may have mentioned to you, ordinarily measure the cost of 
demolition in terms of cost per residential unit. It will be recognized at once 
that one of the main problems in effective utilization of an analysis of demolition 
cost on a dwelling unit basis results from the fact that many of the structures 
we demolish contain more units than the number for which they were designed. 
Immediately the question arises as to whether the computation should be on the 
basis of the former or the latter number of units. Moreover, there would, of 
course, be differences in dwelling unit costs depending on the type of residential 
structures and on the size of dwelling units in the structures. The extremes 
would be the single-family house as opposed to the multistory apartment building 
containing for the most part 144-room efficiency units. 

Ordinarily we estimate and analyze demolition costs in terms of cubic feet 
of structure to be demolished, taking into account the type of construction, size 
of structure, and the number of buildings to be included in one demolition con- 
tract. However, in order to answer your question, we have analyzed our recent 
contract prices in terms of cost per residential unit. Bids on our last contract 
were opened in November of 1957. The low bid worked out to an average demoli- 
tion cost of $294 per residential unit, or 1.97 cents per cubic foot of residential 
structure. By “residential unit” is meant the number of units in the structure 
when acquired by the commission. There were 7 residential structures con- 
taining a total of 58 residential units in that particular contract. 

Bids on our next-to-last contract were opened in July 1957. The low bid on 
that contract, which involved 23 residential structures containing 3815 units, 
worked out to an average demolition cost of $151 per residential unit, or 1.17 cents 
per cubic foot of residential structure. 

We have found that the cost of demolishing residential structures has averaged 
from 50 to 75 percent higher per cubic foot than the average cost of demolishing 
nonresidential buildings. I believe there may be two reasons for this, namely, 
(1) for the most part, residential buildings contain many more interior partitions 
than do nonresidential structures, and (2) because of the narrow floor and roof 
spans in residential buildings, less, if any, valuable structural steel is salvaged 
from residential buildings by the contractor. 

If we can furnish you additional information, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pui A. DoYLe, Executive Director. 


Mr. MackeLtmann. I would like to make a comment on Kansas City 
as anexample. This would create chaos in Chicago if we permitted 
6 or 7 or 8 different agencies to have these little private demolition 
teams which we have enough trouble with in getting the buildings 
down. If we permitted each agency to enter into contracts like that. 
the demolition program of these 6 or 7 or 8 agencies in the city of 
Chicago would be completely beyond administrative control and 
would cause so many difficulties for our fire department and building 
department, who have already big enough problems without getting 
involved in it, that I think it would be impossible to handle adminis- 
tratively and control it. 

Mr. Carrer. It has been suggested that we explain what kind of 
contract and procedure they have in Kansas C ity. T will not lay 
claim to being an expert on it, but it is my understanding that in cer- 
tain types of projects, usually small ones where there is no great 
demand for speed, it is possible for the local agency to enter into a 
contract with a private company, in effect turning over the control, if 
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not the title, certainly the control, to the private company. That pri- 
vate company will then advertise for sale the houses within the proj- 
ect, and the conditions of sale are that the property must be demolished 
and removed from the site. It can be done by a man with his son, for 
example, or by a family or individual. He can come in and demolish 
the property and tear it down and cart away the material and leave 
the property presumably in fairly clean condition. 

The middle party, the one who has the responsibility for doing it, 
is working under a time limit. If he does not sell these buildings he 
must still clear them. By doing this you eliminate the necessity for 
doing a lot of things which the city itself must do in order to demolish. 
For example, the local agency is able to avoid the question of insurance, 


‘liability, and the question of bonds to be furnished by the demolition 


company. All of these items add to the expense. But what we were 
really exploring was whether or not the method used by Kansas City 
and one other c ity is feasible in Chicago, 
Mr. Bacu. I wanted to say that the type of construction, the aver- 
age preponderance of construction in Chicago areas in which we do 


demolition relocation, is masonry walls with a heavy frame flooring 


with plastered partitions. This type of structure makes it extremely 
hazardous for any but technically trained workers and mechanics to 


do this domolition. 


In addition to the type of insurance problems Mr. Doyle mentioned, 
Y would say I have heard of this, now that you mention it, in some 


other cities, where houses in the paths of freeways or expressways were 


moved by moving companies. But in these cities they were frame 
stucco houses which were light and easily movable. The type of 
structure which is in the preponderance in Chicago is almost impossi- 
ble to do anything with other than to have it wrecked by technically 
trained people. 

Mr. Mackenann. This has been done, commenting on that, with 
several hundred houses from rights-of-way of the expressway system, 
both brick and frame houses. But this is possible again only in 
certain areas of the city where lots are available and it is possible to 
move these buildings across streetcar tracks and overhead wires and 
similar things. 

Mr. Bacu. I had reference to 3- and 4-story structures, too, in the 
older part of the city. In the outskirts you might have a 1-story 
structure. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Bach, have you made an estimate, or could you, of 

the total job you would like to do in Chicago under the Housing Acts 
of 1949 and 1954? 
__ Mr. Bacu. We have, those of us at the table, developed some rough 
figures—and I don’t know whether we would want actually to get into 
them. However, we estimated that our total urban renewal needs 
for the next 10 years might amount to $10 million a year, or something 
around $100 million total cost. 

Mr. Doyir. That would be just the Federal portion—$10 million. 
That would be at the rate of $5 million a year local portion. 

Mr. Semer. $10 million a year Federal and $5 million a year local / 

Mr. Doytr. Yes. 

Mr. Semer. Do you have any observations on that two-thirds and 
one-third ratio now in existence? Can you live under that? 
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Mr. Bacu. Yes. Except that we think owing to the fact that we 
have local financing through our local bond issues, we might consider 
exploring the use of the other possibility of going up to the 75-percent 
ratio. 

Senator Doveias. You would not object to it / 

Mr. Bacu. That is right. 

Mr. Semer. One of the interesting aspects of Chicago's program is, 
for example, when you ask for a reservation of funds, as you are now 
asking for, part of that j is not a request for planning funds. 

Could you explain to the committee why it is you do not ask for 
planning money, as most other cities do? 

Mr. Bacn. As Mayor Daley mentioned earlier, fortunately we have 
had local appropriations through bond issues in Chicago and State 
grants as early as 1945. All of our programs in urban renewal have 
been based on using our local funds to the fullest, and in that respect 
we have done our preliminary planning with these local funds. 

The land clearance commission and our city planning department 
and conservation board proceeded onsthat-basis. 

Mr. Semer. What is the advantage to you when you do not have to 
ask the Federal Government for planning funds and can bypass that 
particular phase and not ask about Federal participation until you 
have to ask about the reservation / 

Mr. Bacu. I forgot to mention that the community conservation 
board has received some preliminary planning funds. Perhaps be- 
cause of the fact that we have had a bond issue passed recently, it 
will not be necessary to do that. 

Mr. Semer. But you apparently feel it desirable not to have to ask 
the Federal Government for planning funds. 

Mr. Bacu. Yes. It permits us to proceed at perhaps a little 
quicker pace insofar as developing the full information and data that 
is required to make the preliminary application. 

Mr. Doyle might want to comment on that. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. I might say just because we do not apply for 
funds does not mean we do not want them included as a part of the 
cost. Until a couple of years ago it was more of an advantage than 
it is now in that we could get approval rather quickly. 

I felt psychologically we could get approval more quickly if we 
were going to risk our own funds in the project than the Federal 
Government’s. 

Mr. Semer. What risk do you run? 

Mr. Doyte. That if we do not bring the project to the capital grant 

contract stage, that money is not. eligible for inclusion in the local 
share of the cost of the ‘urban renewal program. So the Federal 
Government is really in a very good position on it. It puts a high 
premium on the projects we are not going to bring to the capital- 
grants stage. 
” Of recent years, however, we have to submit virtually the same, or 
I should say the same, application when we are going to use our own 
funds as though we were going to use Federal funds. But I do not 
have to requisition the funds, “and it is going to be included in the 
cost of the project, so it seems to us a more businesslike way to do it 
than to borrow the money and pay interest on it and requisition it. 
It is one more thing to argue with the Federal Government about 
and we avoid it. 
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Senator Dovucias. Does that put you at any disadvantage in the 
allocation of funds, because as I understand it, in the case of other 
cities, when they make an application for planning funds, it carries 
with it a reservation. So does this not enable other cities to get in 
ahead of you? 

Mr. Doytr. No, because they make the reservation on the same 
basis. In other words, we can send in an application for a letter to 

roceed with our own funds, rather than an application to proceed 
with the Federal Government’s funds. If that is approved, and that 
is what the five we are talking about are, in fact—if those applica- 
tions are approved and the money is reserved and later on it becomes 
allocated. then it later on gets into a contract if we are luc ky enough 
to bring the project toa c ontract stage. 

Senator Doveias. I want to congratulate not only the mayor, but 
the staff of the mayor, for the very excellent preparation which they 
have given to their testimony and the obvious alertness with which 
they are carrying out the program. I hope that some of you will 
remain when Mr. McCollum testifies, because I think this give and 
take is very helpful. 

I have one other question. You hear complaints about the high-rise 
buildings in public housing. On Saturday we saw some public- 
housing buildings 17 stories high, and one which was 19 stories high, 
and a good many 9 stories high, and so forth. It is alleged this de- 
stroys ‘the sense of community responsibility, and so forth, and that 
it is an undesirable type of public housing. 

I wondered what you would say to that. 

Mr. Bacn. The representatives of the Chicago Housing Authority 
are here, Senator Douglas. 

Mr. Rost. My name is Alvin E. Rose, executive director of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority. 

Senator, I think everybody is concerned with the fact that we are 
and have been putting up high risers to the extent we have. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the low row type is much more preferable; but we 
are restricted in our choice because of the cost of land, and that is the 
reason for the high-rise type of building. If we could buy land at 
its vacant value rather than land-use value, we could get away from 
that high rise. Or, if we could write off the cost of demolition and 
clearing the property, we could do it, but it is that cost of land which 
we have to offset which causes it. 

Senator Dovugias. As I understand the situation, where you have 
land cleared and sold to private developers, the private developer 
merely has to pay a figure which is generally only a fraction of the 
original cost of the land plus the cost of demolition. Do you mean to 
say in the case of public housing the same terms are not granted ? 

Mr. Rose. That is correct. 

Senator Dovcias. You mean you have to pay for the entire original 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Rose. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. And the demolition ? 

Mr. Rose. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doverias. Although private developers do not. For in- 
stance, let us say it costs you what? What is the average cost, Mr. 
Doyle, of purchasing land on the South Side and demolishing it, per 
acre? Would that be $80,000 an acre? 
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Mr. Doyte. It would be closer to $120,000 an acre. 

Senator Doveras. Roughly $3 a square foot ? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. What would be the price at which it was sold? 

Mr. Doyte. The last land we sold was in your area, where we sold 
land for row houses or had authorization for 75 cents a foot, and high 
rise is a dollar and a half, and commercial use—— 

Senator Dovcias. What would be the average? Around $1.25? 

Mr. Dorie. In the Hyde Park project around $1, and in the Lake 
Meadows project 50 cents a foot. That was the first project. 

Senator Doveras. Just a minute. Do I understand then that in the 
case of land which is condemned and cleared, that the city and Nation, 
will take a loss of from two-thirds to three-quarters of the cost, that 
is, if it is sold to a private developer; but if it is turned over to public 
housing that the city and Nation take no loss whatever ? 

Mr. Doyte. It isa different program, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Doveras. Wait 2 minute. I am not saying you are to 
blame for this, but I was partially responsible for title I. 

Mr. Dorie. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. I can see that this development is totally alien 
to what we thought we were doing when we passed title I. ; 

Mr. Doytr. That provides, if I recall correctly, that when we sell 
Jand to the public housing authority, we will sell it at the same price 
we sold it to a private developer. The act of 1947 has a limitation 
that we can’t sell more than 15 percent of the land in any one project. 

Senator Doverias. Then you are restricted not by the Federal law, 
but State law. 

Mr. Doytr. Yes, and I think it is local custom. Anda very good’ 
case can be made out for keeping these programs separate. 

Senator Doveras. Will the Illinois law supersede Federal law ? 

Mr. Doyze. Illinois law is basic, although Federal law governs the 
uid program for which we can qualify. The only way we can carry on 
these projects is not only through Federal law. but local law. and 
then qualify for Federal aid. 

I am not saying, Senator Douglas, if we did not have the limitation 
in the law, that the situation would be any different, because I think 
i land-clearance commission has taken the general philosophy which 

vas embodied in the Housing Act of 1949: namely, that redevelop- 
aint ought to be aimed, at least experiment: lly, until we found other- 
wise, at the notion that land could be r redeveloped privately. I think, 
nationally, this is true, although Mr. Carter may differ with me, that 
the effort has been for redevelopment agencies to sell their land to 
private agencies for dedevelopment, and the Federal aid for public: 
housing projects has been incidental. 

Senator Doveras. I can only say it is contrary to the intent of 
Congress. If you examine the debates pending the passage of this 
act, you will see that the debates are entirely in the other direction. 
I was the floor leader for title I in the Senate, and the emphasis was 
entirely on clearance and rehousing, with incidental private use. It 
was not intended that public housing should be put in a worse posi- 
tion than the private developers. 

Mr. Doyte. Does not title I say something about the major em- 
phasis being on private redevelopment ? Is “ther re not language of 
that sort someplace i in it? 
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Mr. MackeLMANN. But in any event, Senator Douglas, in the case 
of projects in Chic AZO, the State statutes and State enabling legisla- 
tion supersede the Federal legislation. This is the controlling legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Bacu. From my observation, the experience in most other 
cities, the predominant experience, has been that the redevelopment 
agencies have sold nearly all of their redevelopment areas to private 
developers of one type or another, rather than public housing. 

Senator Doveras. That is one ” question, but the next question is 
when the public housing takes over land, why should it have to pay a 
higher price than the pr ivate redevelopment 4 

Mr. Bacu. That is a good question, Senator. 

Senator Dovaetas. I want the answer to it. 

Mr. Bacn. That is our trouble now. 

Senator Dovauas. If it costs $80,000 an acre or $120,000 an acre to 
condemn and clear land, and you will sell it to a private developer 
for from $30,000 or $40,000 or $50,000, and the public-housing agency 
will be charged the full $120,000, aren’t you shackling public housing 
with a ball and chain right off? 

Mr. Rose. We are. 

Senator Doveias. I am glad to have such a direct statement from 
you, Mr. Rose. I have never known this, and I do not think the 
country knows it. The experts may know it, but I don’t think the 
States know it. I can certainly say it was not our intention in Con- 
gress to tie up slum clearance and rehousing. Are you compelled by 
State law to charge a higher price for the land turned over to public 
housing ? 

Mr. Doyir. No. We are limited in the amount we could sell to 
public housing. 

Senator Dovcias. Then why not let them have it at the same price 
that the private redevelopers pay? 

Mr. Rose. Fifteen percent is rarely enough out of a given area for 
us to go inon. It is limited to 15 percent as far as we are concerned, 
and that is too small. 

Senator Dovetas. I do not know. I think it may be a good thing 
to distribute public housing around rather than have it concentrated 
in a few localities. It may be well to have smaller units instead of 
mass projects. 

Mr. Doyte. Senator Douglas, there was a very large debate in the 
community of your residence on this subject. 

Senator Doveras. I know that the communities do not like public 
housing, but, if we have public housing, why should it be compelled 
to pay a higher price for shed than the private developers are allowed 
to purchase the same land for? Unless this is another device for 
strangling public housing. If this is a polite means of putting it to 
death, that is another thing. 

Mr. Bacu. Senator, since the appropriation is one for public hous- 
ing and one for urban renewal, but from the same housing agency, 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, is it not possible for the 
Congress to appropriate the funds to permit the public-housing agen- 
cies ‘to write down in their own accounting system the cost of land 
in a similar way that the local agencies would? 
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Senator Dovetas. Why is it not possible for the local agencies to 
do it? If you do it for the private developer, why can you not do 
it for the public-housing authority ? 

Mr. Bacu. Weare limited here by our statute. 

Senator Doveias. What I want to get at is this: Does the statute 
require you to charge a higher price to the public-housing authority 
for land cleared than to the private developer ¢ 

Mr. Dove. [t does not. 

Senator Doucias. What? 

Mr. Dore, It does not. 

Senator Dove.as. Then why do you charge the higher price ¢ 

Mr. Dorie. We do not, but our statute limits us to selling 15 per- 
cent of our land, if we sell any, to public housing; and the concept has 
been here, and I can speak about it competently, that the emphasis on 
the land-clearance commission's program would be on making land 
available from privately financed redevelopment. ; 

As a matter of fact, [ believe, and maybe you would like to ask Mr. 
McCollum and Mr. Carson about it, that the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration also places that emphasis on it, because we have to show a 
special justification if we are going to put or sell any of this land 
to public housing. 

Senator Dove.ias. In other words, the Federal Administration re- 
quires you to go through a process, or a burden is thrown on you if 
you want public housing ! 

Mr. Doyue. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Even more strenuously than if you have private 
redevelopment ? 

Mr. Dore, That is right. I think it relates back to the wording of 
the act. Iam sorry I do not have a copy here, but it clearly indicates 
that the concept of title I was that the land was to be made available 
primarily for privately financed redevelopment, so that redevelop- 
ment facilities considered its own and public housing considered its 
Own. 

Senator Dougtas. I am not arguing at the moment about the 15- 
percent limitation in area, although I think it is pretty rigid, but I 
am raising the question as to why public housing should be charged 
the full cost of the land when the private developer is not, and, pre- 
sumably, there is a higher public use through the public housing than 
the private developer, and yet it is given worse terms. I have waited 
for an explanation as to why it should be, but I have not heard one yet. 

Mr. Dorie. When the public housing agency needs a site for a proj- 
ect it cannot buy it from us, so it must buy it from the public market. 

Senator Doueias. Why can’t it buy it from you ? 

Mr. Dorie. Partly because our Jaw limits us to 15 percent of any 
project.. 

Senator Dovenias. Why do you not offer them 15 percent ? 

Mr. Dorie. We have never had a project in which we have done that. 
We do, as a matter of fact, have one in which we think we will have to 
do something of that sort, but it will be the first one, and as far as I 
know there are not very many examples of it. 

Senator Dovenas. Let us see if we can pursue the thought a little 
further. Suppose you get a private redeveloper and you buy and clear 
a project which costs $120,000 an acre. He buys it for $30,000 an acre 
Public housing authorities come around and say, “We want part of that 
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land.” They get 15 percent of it. How much does the developer 
charge you—$30,000 an acre or the market value of the land, which is 
$120,000 an acre ¢ 

Mr. Dorie. $30,000. 

Senator Doveras. Then at least there is no profit on it. But he can 
refuse to turn the land over to the public housing authority ¢ 

Mr. Doyte. That is right. The land clearance commission can. 

Senator Dovgnas. Can the private redeveloper refuse / 

Mr. Doyite. No. The land clearance commission sells to the private 
redeveloper, and if they were going to sell to public housing, they 
would have to show on the redevelopment plan that it was going to be 
done, and is an integral part of the plan. At that point we would have 
to have special justification from the Urban Renewal Administration 
for doingso. So [think both 

Senator Doveras. You know, legislators have a great deal of difh- 
culty in tinding out from an administrative offici: al what is going on 
and what the interpretation of the laws that they place upon the legis- 
lation, actually is. How is it then that the public housing authorities 
have to pay the full cost of the lana ¢ 

Mr. Roser. Because there has been no provision for us to do it any 
other way. We are limited by land clearance’s restriction to getting 
15 pere ent and that is not suflicient to take care of our needs. 

Senator DouGcias. In some cases it would be. 

Mr. Rose. It has not been to date. This is new. The new project 
coming up. But to date they have not had anything to offer. What 
we need is a provision in the Federal law whereby we can write off, as 
the land clearance commission does, the cost of clearing the land. 
Then we would be all right and we could put up proper housing in 
Chicago. 

Senator Douc Las. Put them on the same basis as a private devel- 
oper ¢ 

Mr. Roser. That is right. 

Senator Dovenas. May I say I always thought it was the law, and 
Iam surprised that it is not. It was intended to be the law, and if you 
examine the congressional debates I said.it was the law. It is this high 
cost of acreage which has, in part, forced you to put in the high-rise 
buildings for public housing. 

Mr. Rose. To pile children on top of children. 

Senator Dovueias. I suppose even so these high-rise buildings are 
very much better than the quarters from which they came. 

Mr. Ross. Theyare. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Rogers. But if you use the 15 percent, could you not put in the 
smaller units ? 

Mr. Rose. Yes; but that is not enough to meet our needs. We have 
11,000 units under contract right now. Fifteen percent of what they 
have cleared would not meet it. We have to go on the open market 
ourselves, 

Mr. Rogers. I did not say it would substitute for it, but it would 
just supplement it. 

Senator Dove.as. Mr. Carter thinks he can introduce clarity into 
the situation. 

Mr. Carrer. First we have to bear in mind that there are two pro- 
grams—public housing and urban renewal. Both agencies have an 
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opportunity to go out and buy land and plan to have erected structures 
on it—in the one case public housing and in the other case private 
housing. 

Mr. Doyte. That is right. 

Mr. Carrer. Under the basic statute the local public housing agency 
sannot write down the cost of land it acquires, and that is what you 
are arguing about. 

Mr. Rose. That is correct. 

Mr. Carrer. But the local urban renewal agency can write down 
the cost of land it acquires and can then sell it to a private developer 
or sell part of it to a public housing agency at the same written-down 
cost as you sell to the private developer; is that not right ? 

Mr. Doyte. That is right. 

Mr. Carrer. So what the local public housing people want is an 
amendment to the PHA statute, and not to the title I urban-renewal 
statute. You want an amendment to your statute which gives it the 
same “writedown” authority that the URA people have. 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. Or a bigger piece of theirs. 

Mr. Carrer. That is right. Senator Douglas got the impression 
from you that PHA could buy land from URA ant in unreserved 
amounts, but they were denying you the right they gave to John Doe 
who was going to develop it pr ivately : ; and that is m the case. 

Mr. Rose. No: they have only 15 percent available. 

Mr. Carter. And youcan purchase it at a written-down cost. 

Mr. Rose. That is right. 

Mr. Carrer. But under your own program you have no authority 
to write down the costs. 

Mr. Rose. That is right. 

Senator Doveuas. I was glad to get that corrected. Mr. Carter was 
correct and he did introduce clarity. 

Are there any other questions ? 

I want to congratulate the staff on their testimony and ability, and 
I hope you will stay around while Mr. McCollum testifies. Did you 
have a further statement ? 

Mr. Doytx. There were two points which I would like to see go 
into the record at some point. We feel that the Federal law will 
be more helpful if it permitted us to go ahead with areas irrespective 
of the residential requirement—the before and after requirement. 
Also we feel that the Federal law can be materially strengthened if 
it contained a directive to the Urban Renewal Administration to 
permit us to certify to a good many things which we now have to 
document, like contracts and redevelopment plans, and that sort of 
thing, which we feel slows up the program and costs an inordinate 
amount of Federal administration. This examination is so complete 
and so thorough that we have to have almost as many Federal people 
working on it as local people. As it develops, we do the job twice. 

We feel if the law permitted the Urban Renewal Administration to 
accept a certification from us and then if we violate our certification 
they could cut us off from future projects, and in that way the pro- 
gram could be speeded up and it would be less costly administratively. 

Senator Doveras. Do you think that this action by the Federal 
authorities is dictated by statute, or is it a discretionary matter they 

‘an change under existing statutes? 
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Mr. Dore. I think personally the Federal people stretched the 
wording in the law about the redevelopment plan quite a distance, 
but they would not go back from that, I am sure, unless there were 
a clear directive in the law which required them to accept from us a 
certification. 

Senator Dovetas. I hope next winter and next spring you will have 
an amendment on this point. 

Mr. Doyze. I will have something in your hands soon. 

Senator Doveias. As to the other point you touched on, I think 
it is true that areas which are in need of redevelopment may not be 

originally of a residential nature—rundown commercial areas, or 
areas close to rivers or railroad tracks and so on—but I always thought 
one of the purposes of slum clearance and redevelopment was to pro- 
vide better housing. I think certainly that is the original purpose in 
the act. If you switch it into merely upgrading commercial and 
industrial property, you may help the appearance of the city and help 
the total income, but have you helped the housing in the city ? 

Mr. MacketMann. Senator Douglas, there I think I would go back 
tohome rule again. It seems to me then the discretion as to the balance 
within the community, and as to the need in various parts of it, might 
be left to the cities. 

Senator Doveias. May I remind you that the Federal Govern- 
ment is meeting two-thirds of the cost, and you want us to meet three- 
quarters of the cost. Yet you want to diminish the overall control 
of the Federal Government. We have gone very far in this direc- 
tion in the case of our national highways, where the Federal Govern- 
ment spends 90 percent of the money and the control is turned over 
to the States, who contribute 10 percent. ‘There the tail wags the dog. 
Naturally, of course, local officials will want discretion in these mat- 
ters, and we believe in a lot of discretion, but I do not think that 
the fundamental purpose should be changed; namely, that the Amer- 
ican people are badly housed and that they need better housing. 

Mr. Dorie. I thought vou were disagreeing with me, but I wanted 
to mention it anyway. 

Mr. Bacu. May I say many cities’ general or master plans, of 
course, call for urban renewal in the older portions of the area, and 
many of the areas are unsuitable for housing, which may be pre- 
dominantly nonresidential in character at the time. For that reason 
we know a number of such areas in the city of Chicago where we feel 
it would be helpful to us, as Mr. Doyle indicated. 

Senator Doveias. I will keep an open mind. 

Mr. MackenMANN. If I may make another statement ? 

Senator Dovcias. IT have always been willing to go along with 
having a certain percentage of the program for that, and, in fact, 
[ have introduced amendments. 

Mr. Dorie. Which have helped us. 

Senator Dovenas. But I do not want at the moment to turn it over 
completely to commercial and industrial redevelopment. It may be 
that I have a complex on good housing. _ I know it is very unfashion- 
able to believe in good housing, but if this is an offense then I plead 
guilty to it. 

Mr. MackELMann. I would like to congratulate Senator Douglas 
on the question of housing. I think a good many of us throughout 
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the country were quite disappointed last year when Congress did not 
make an appropriation of less than $200, 000 at that time to put into 
effect the research program which was authorized by Congress in 
1955, I think it was. That was a $5 million program. We feel 
very strongly that this is the kind of research program both on a 
national and local basis that we ought to have. Personally I would 
be perfectly willing to give up $5 million somewhere else, even as part 
of the urban renewal program, if we could have a good research pro- 
gram in the country. 

I think we know less about the housing industry, one of the main- 
stays of our national economy, than we know about most other activi- 
ties in the country. I would like to point out when it comes up in 
Congress again, many of us feel very, very strongly it is the kind of 
program we need so that we know what we are ‘doing and can give 
you many more of the answers to the questions raised today, ‘and 
which are being raised constantly. 

It is not only in the interests of the public agencies, but is is of 
equal and more important interest to the private organizations in 
the field of residential construction. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. 

We will now hear from Mr. McCollum, and I hope some of you will 
stay. 

Mr. McCollum, these hearings will be printed and I would sug- 
gest that your statement and your exhibits be made a part of the rec- 
ord at the conclusion of your remarks, and you informally summarize 
them this morning. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN P. McCOLLUM, REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR, 
REGION IV, ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE W. HARTMAN, DEPUTY 
REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR; IVAN D. CARSON, REGIONAL DI- 
RECTOR, AND WILLIAM E. GIST, RELOCATION ADVISER, URBAN 
RENEWAL, REGION IV, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY; 
JAMES C. MORELAND, DIRECTOR, AND DONALD JORDAN, ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE CHIEF UNDERWRITER, CHICAGO OFFICE, FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION ; WILLIAM E. BERGERON, DIRECTOR, 
AND THEODORE A. VEENSTRA, REGIONAL ECONOMIST, CHICAGO 
REGIONAL OFFICE, PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McCotium. Senator, may I follow this statement to some extent 
to use it as a guide? 

Senator Doucias. Yes; but we will print it as is, and if you will 
summarize it and speak off the cuff briefly it will be most helpful. 

Mr. McCotitum. Mr. Chairman, I am John P. McCollum, regional 
administrator, region IV of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
This region includes 10 Midwestern States in which our office has 
responsibility for certain programs of the Agency. These programs 
include urban renewal, urban planning, college-housing loans, com- 
munity-facilities loans, advances for a reserve of planned public works, 
and school-construction activities delegated to us by the United States 
Office of Education. In addition, one of the principal functions of 
the regional administrator is the coordination of related regional 
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activities of the constituents of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. . ' . 

I appreciate the opportunity to give your committee a brief state- 
ment on urban renewal and public housing. As you know, the func- 
tions of the Urban Renewal Administration are coordinated with 
the operations of the Federal Housing Administration and the Public 
Housing Administration. Accordingly, 1 have with me this morning 
Mr. Ivan D. Carson, regional director of Urban Renewal; Mr. James 

’. Moreland, director of the Chicago office of the Federal Housing 
Administration; and Mr. William E. Bergeron, director of the re- 
gional office of the Public Housing Administration. ; 

If agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman, I should like to give a brief 
statement regarding urban-renewal and public-housing activities in 
this region, along with a few examples of interest on the local level. 
At the conclusion of this statement, we will be available to answer 
such questions as come within our respective areas of responsibility. 

The Federal Government’s function with respect to urban renewal 
and low-rent public housing is primarily that of furnishing financial 
assistance to local public agencies who initiate and carry out these 
programs in their communities. The legal character of local public 
agencies undertaking urban renewal or low-rent public housing varies 
in accordance with the State law involved. In Chicago, the local 
public agencies undertaking urban renewal with Federal assistance 
are the Chicago Land Clearance Commission and the Community 
Conservation Board of Chicago. As provided by State law, the func- 
tions of the land-clearance commission are directed toward the acquisi- 
tion and clearance of areas for redevelopment, while the functions of 
the community conservation board are confined primarily to rehabili- 
tation of deteriorating areas. The local agency undertaking and 
administering low-rent public housing projects in the city is the 
Chicago Housing Authority, from whom you heard this morning. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Federal financial assistance for the urban renewal program in this 
region, as measured by capital-grant reservations, is about $233 million, 
of which $68 million are under contract. These capital-grant res- 
ervations are made available for 71 projects in 35 communities, These 
communities are indicated on the regional map furnished to your 
staff. Our contracts for Federal advances for planning and for tem- 
porary loans for carrying out urban renewal projects in the region 
amount to $66 million. 

Of course, a contract for loan and grant assistance can be made only 
with a community which has a workable program for meeting its 
overall problems of slums and blight. I believe the requirement. of 
a workable program has itself been a great stimulus to the improve- 
ment of our cities. It has resulted in the adoption, strengthening, 
and enforcement of housing codes, and in the broadening of interest 
in general urban planning and improvement. At present, 25 com- 
munities in region IV have workable programs, as shown in a list 
(exhibit A) I would like to submit for the record. 

_The capital-grant reservations for urban renewal projects in the 
city of Chicago total over $77 million, the second largest for any 
community in the Nation. It is of interest to note that the amount 
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of temporary loan funds and advances for communities in the State 
of Illinois is comparatively small for the reason that to date very little 
of such funds have been made available to the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission. It has not been necessary for the commission to 
requisition planning advances or temporary loans from the Federal 
Government, since funds for these purposes have been supplied through 
State appropriation and local bond issues. 

With your approval, Mr. Chairman, I am furnishing for the record 
a statement of the communities in our region which are receiving 
Federal financial assistance (exhibit B). This statement indicates 
for each community the amount of capital-grant reservations, the 
amount of temporary loan contracts, and the amount of contracts for 
planning advances. 

The communities in this region undertaking urban renewal projects 
range in size from the city ‘of C hicago to relatively small munici- 
palities, and the projects also vary in size. Likewise, these projects 
fairly well embrace the whole range of urban renewal. Some are 
clearance projects, others are prim: rrily for rehabilitation, and some 
are a Abmnbinktion of both clearance and rehabilitation. While the 
proposed reuse of the project areas is primarily residential, there are 
some projects which will provide land for industrial, commercial, and 
public uses, 

The scope of the urban renewal program in this region, I believe, 
is well illustrated by the projects in Chicago from the standpoint of 
their variety and size, the reuses contemplated for the land, and the 
rehabilitation activities to be undertaken. With your permission, I 
am furnishing for the record a brief description of each urban renewal 
project in C hicago (exhibit C). 

The Chicago “urban renewal projects total over 1,800 acres, and 
range in size from 4 to over 900 acres. About 700 acres are in projects 
where the land will be acquired and the present structures cleared 
for redevelopment. In 18 of the 20 Chicago urban renewal projects in 
the execution or planning stage, the original character of the areas is 
predominantly residential. Of the areas to be cleared, by far the 
greatest portion will be redeveloped for residential and allied uses. 

The extent to which many localities in this region have progressed 
with urban renewal activities is gratifying. In January 1955—this 
is when the decentralization occurred—there were 33 active proj- 
ects in the region, whereas now the number is 71. Of these 71, 27 
are in the execution stage, permitting land to be acquired, demoli- 
tion to take place, and the sites to be prepared for redevelopment. In 
13 of these cases, land has been sold or disposal activities are under- 
way. Also, construction is taking place on land which has been 
sold. A notable example is the Lake Meadows project in Chicago 
(No. UR Ill. 6-1) where a large shopping center is in operation, 
facilities for a department store are under construction, and high- 
rise apartment structures containing 1,235 units have been com- 
pleted and are now occupied. Some 640 additional units are under 
construction in this project. Further, 132 residential units have 
been completed and sold in the project in Robbins, I]. (UR Ml. 1-1), 
and the construction of 300 units is underway in the Michael Reese 
project in Cheicago (UR III. 6-6). 
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In Cleveland, 222 units in the Garden Valley project (Ohio R-1) 
have been completed and are occupied, and 770 units in the Long- 
wood project (UR Ohio 6-1) are now under construction. 

In Detroit, construction is well underway of the first unit of the 
Gratiot project (UR Mich. 1-1) which will be a high-rise building 
to contain 322 apartments. 

To recapitulate, 5,621 housing units have been completed or are 
under construction. 

Senator Doveras. That is all in the entire region ? 

Mr. McCotium. That isthe region. 

And, in addition, construction for other than housing reuse is 
taking place in the West Side industrial project (UR lll. 6~ 3) in 
Chicago and in the Fort Street project (UR Mich. 6-1) in Port 
Huron, Mich. 

Senator Doveias. You mean this program has been underway for 
8 years and the total amount of redevelopment carried on in this 
region of the Midwest is 3,621 units ? 

Mr. McCouuium. This is the record and I am speaking of the area 
at this time. 

Senator Dove_as. How many States areinvolved? Ten? 

Mr. McCotium. Ten Midwestern States. 

Senator Dovucias. What is the total population of these States ? 

Mr. McCotxium. I did not come prepared on that one. 

Senator Doveias. What are the States/ Illinois, 9 million; Ohio, 
9 million; that is 18 million; Indiana, 4 million; that is 22 million: 
Michigan, 5 million, which is 27 million; Wisconsin, 314 million, 
which makes it 3014 million; Missouri 

Mr. McCotium. That is not in our region. 

Senator Doveias. Whatothersare? Iowa. That is approximately 
3 million. That makes 34 million. Then we have Minnesota with 
about 3 million, which makes 37 million; and the 2 Dakotas with 1 
million, or 38 million. Nebraska has 2 million, which makes it 40 
million. 

So here we have almost a quarter of the population of the coun- 
try and you mean to say that the program has been in effect for 8 
years and at the end of it you point to 3,621 units developed. I 
would say the mountain labored and brought forth an exceedingly 
small mouse. 

Mr. McCotium. May I carry on? There is a reason for 1 or 2 
of those States you might be interested in. I am not defending 
them. 

Senator Dovenas. I understand that. 

Mr. McCottum. Of the remaining projects not in execution, 23 are 
in final planning and 21 are in the preliminary planning stage. 

As conservaton and rehabilitation activities have more recently 
been made part of the urban renewal program, undoubtedly you 
committee will be interested in the extent to which such activities are 
being undertaken in our region. Of a total of 71 urban renewal 
projects, 18 involve rehabilitation activities. I would like to com- 
ment briefly on three of these: The Hyde Park-Kenwood project in 
Chicago (Il. R-1), the Mack-Concord project in Detroit (Mich. 
R.- “be: and the Garden-Valley project in Cleveland (Ohio R-1). As 
you know, Senator, the Hyde Park-Kenwood project in Chicago em- 
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braces a large area, some 900 acres, in close proximity to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Portions of the area will be cleared, a major pro- 
gram of rehabilitation will be carried out, and extensive public im- 
provements will be provided. Because of the unique problems pre- 
sented by this rehabilitation, a very complete study of its economic 
feasibility has just been completed. This study deals with a wide 

variety of residential properties ranging from single-family struc- 
tures to large apartment buildings. 

It has not been printed yet, so it is not available for the record. 

Senator Dovenas. Who did it? 

Mr. McCotium. Zisook Bros. Is the name familiar to you? They 
are engineers and remodeled the South Side of Chicago. 

Senator Doveras. Did they do it on their own or under contract? 

Mr. McCotium. Under contract through the University of Chi- 
cago. I think it is interesting because it is the first study I know of 
that has been made in connection with rehabilitation in the last 30 
or 35 years that I have been in that part of the business. 

The rehabilitation activities in the Garden Valley project in Cleve- 
land, which is in the execution stage, involve a substantial portion of 
the area. Improvement standards have been established, studies of 
all the structures have been completed, and some rehabilitation work 
actually is underway. The Mack-Concord project in Detroit is also 
in the execution stage. In this area, the predominant type of struc- 
ture is the single-family unit. The neighborhood school playground 
facilities will be enl: urged, changes in the street pattern will be m: ade, 
and other activities will be undertaken in order to provide the area 
with more satisfactory recreational facilities and neighborhood 
amenities. 

Your committee is aware, I know, of the problems caused by the 
displacement of people resulting from the clearance of areas through 
urban renewal and other governmental activities involving the dem- 
olition of residential structures. 

Senator Doveras. Do you have figures on the total number of 
families who have been displaced ¢ 

Mr. Carson. Yes. We have it, Senator. 

Senator Doveias. What are they ? 

Mr. Carson. I would be glad to put them in the record. 

Senator Doveras. I wonder if you could supply them at the time? 

Mr. Carson. I do not have them here for the entire region. 

Senator Dovetas. I wonder if you could make an estimate, with the 
understanding that you could correct it later? This is for the region. 

Mr. Gist. I think there are about 10,400 that have been displaced 
to date. 

Senator Doverias. You constructed 3,600, or had constructed 3,600 
units. - So there has been a net displacement of 6,800. In other words, 
you have thrown an increased problem of housing on other areas ? 

Your estimate is that in the various urban renewal programs that 
have been approved and carried through under Federal auspices, 
approximately 10,400 f: mifiies have been displac ed? 

Mr. Gist. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. And the previous testimony has been in these 
areas 3,600 residential units have been constructed. So there has 
been a net decrease of 6,800 residential units. 
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Mr. Gist. Senator, it is important that we keep in mind 

Senator Doveuas. Is this 10,400 from urban renewal activities, or 
all governmental activities ¢ 

Mr. Gist. Urban renewal. 

Senator Doveias. Urban renewal alone? 

Mr. Gist. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. Approximately how many other families have 
been displaced by other governmental activities, such as highways, 
and so on ? 

Mr. Gist. No, we do not have the figures here, but we could possibly 
get them, because we do require the localities to submit with their 
relocation plan the competing displacement programs occurring 
simultaneously with urban renewal. 

Senator Dovcias. You see, we just previously had testimony that 
24,000 families have been displaced. by all public programs in the city 
of Chicago alone, and you are saying 10,400 families have been dis- 
placed by urban renewal in the 10-State region. 

Mr. Gist. That is right. In other words, what we are saying is 
simply this: In many of the areas we have small projects which may 
range from 45 to 50 ‘families in 1 project up to a large pr oject with 
maybe 1,800, such as we had in Detroit, Mich. We have 17 programs 
in execution. These currently are displacing families ranging from 
the 45 estimate. In fact, we had 1 at Duluth, Minn., where ‘only 3 
families were involved, ranging up to the largest project to date, 
which is Lake Meadows, with: approximately 3 3.400 families. 

Senator Doveras. How many of them are to be rehoused ? 

Mr. Gist. From Lake Meadows, all have been rehoused. 

Senator Dovetas. On Lake Meadows itself? 

Mr. Gist. No. However, over 2,000 units are being built. 

Senator Doveras. Sothere will be a displacement—— 

Mr. Gist. Of approximately 1,400. 

Senator Dovetas. Units. 

Mr. Gist. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. And that throws a burden on other portions of 
the community ? 

Mr. Gist. It does, but we must keep in mind in the relocation feasi- 
bility report. Each community is required to show that it can carry 
out an urban renewal program by satisfactorily rehousing the families 
in accordance with section 105 (c) of the Housing Act. of 1949. In 
that analysis we asked for the economic character istics and other char- 
acteristics of the families to determine what the rehousing needs of this 
particular area will be. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you know of any cities in the region where you 
would hesitate to approve an urban renewal program because they did 
not have a satisfactory relocation program ? 

Mr. Gist. We have programs within the region here which have 
given us considerable difficulty, or have required considerable time 
in which to develop a program for satisfactorily rehousing the families, 

Senator Doveias. Have you ever refused an urban renewal program 
because satisfactory relocation provisions were not provided ? 

Mr. Gist. We have delayed them, but not refused. 

Senator Doveras. What type of solutions do they come up with? 
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Mr. Gist. There are three major categories we ask the city to 
analyze. One, the low-rent public-housing facilities that are availa- 
ble, either in existence or planned to come into existence at the time 
that the families will be actively displaced. 

The second group would be the standard private rental housing avail- 
able on the market; and, the third group is the private sales housing 
which families are financially able to buy and want to buy. 

Senator Doveras. And that has taken care of them / 

Mr. Gist. These analyses will explore the possibilities of rehousing 
thenumber of families from these projects. 

Senator Doucuas. That is obvious, but the question is are these 
alternatives adequate and satisfactory / 

Mr. Gist. The plans we have examined—and they have shown us 
plans with certain other Federal aids and other aids available, that 
they would bring housing into existence and have a sufficient supply 
to take care of the families to be displaced. 

Senator Doveias. Would you give an example of a city where you 
had to delay the urban renewal program because there were not 
satisfactory ‘reloc vation facilities, and how did you go about getting 
them to correct and improve the situation? I am perfectly ready to 
have names mentioned. I think it lends a little sauce to life. 

Mr. Carson. Senator, might I say something ? 

Senator Doveias. Are you going to bail your assistance out / 

Mr. Carson. Wetry tocooperate. Yes, sir. 

One program that comes to my mind is the Chicago Heights pro- 
gram. That started a considerable while ago. As I recall it, there 
was, and I am talking from memory now, an apparent shortage in the 
housing accommodations that would be available to the low-income 
group ‘that would go into public housing. The suggestion was first 
made to me that the program be cut in half. I did not like to go along 
with that because the half where the relocation could take place, or, 
rather, the half where the relocation was more questionable would 
have left the worst slum part of the area. 

Senator Doveuas. I have some acquaintance with Chicago Heights. 
The east part has very poor housing and very poor community facil- 
ities. 

Mr. Carson. That is right. 

The community did then go ahead with additional public housing, 
and it was on that basis that the program was reactivated and ap- 
proved. That is one case that I can call to mind. 

Senator Doveias. Then do I understand, unless there had been 
public housing provided in Chicago Heights, that the urban renewal 
program would have come to a halt? 

Mr. Carson. I believe that is a correct statement. 

Senator Doverias. So these two programs are not competing, but 
are complementary y! 

Mr. Carson. In many, many instances. 

Senator Doveras. I think it is very important that this be realized. 
I have noticed a tendency on the part of the Urban Renewal people to 
disassociate themselves emotionally and intellectually from public 
housing, lest the purity of their program be contaminated by con- 
tact with public housing, so I am very glad you make this point. 

Mr. Carson. If I would be permitted, sir, to go back to a very in- 
teresting discussion that “a had during the Chicago testimony 
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concerning the sale of land to public low-rent housing authorities in 
urban renewal projects, there is no peer on that at all in the 
law, and, in fact, the law makes reference to the fact that the land 
may be sold for public low-rent housing ner 

Senator Dovetas. But they say they are limited to 15 percent. 

Mr. Carson. They are here, under State statute. 

I call to mind now that we have two projects, and one of them 
again is the Chicago Heights project, where the land is being made 
available in the urban renewal project for public housing units. 
There is one other case, and I don’t want to be held to the number, 
put we have projects in the execution stage where land for 592 public 
low-rent housing units will be sold at a writedown price. There are 
no onerous requirements placed on this city that I know of to justify 
that use. Under the language of the statute—I cannot quite quote it, 
but in effect it means that a statement must be made by the community 
that the sale of low-rent housing is in keeping with the need of this 
city as a whole. : 

1 can call to mind now at least two programs where land will be 
sold for public low-rent housing purposes. 

Senator Doverias. Would you continue? 

Mr. McCouium. I would lke to stay with relocation for a moment. 

Senator Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. McCotium. We are gratified that local officials in our region 
recognize these problems and have greatly assisted displaced families 
in finding adequate housing. With respect to the projects in the execu- 
tion stage, the local public agencies are making satisfactory progress 
toward improving their facilities for this purpose. On the basis of 
our experience to date, the majority of the families displaced through 
urban renewal find accommodations in the existing private housing 
supply either on their own volition or through the services of the 
relocation office of the local public agency. 

Senator Doveias. How many have been built ? 

Mr. Harrman. We do not have that. We will have to get it from 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

Senator Dougias. Mr. Moreland is here. 

Mr. McCotitum. Mr. Moreland could not speak for them. He could 
speak for himself, but we will get it for the record. 

Senator Doveias. Do you have any estimate? You know, the fur- 
nishing of material for the record is fine, but it does not help the legis- 
lators very much, because by the time it comes in the matter is not 
fresh in mind. 

Mr. Carson. I believe there are some very good units that have been 
built in Columbus, Ohio, and I believe Mr. Har man—I understand 
there a commitment has been issued for the const.uction of some 300 
rental units in Columbus. We could make a rundown by phone of 
the FHA offices in the various towns and furnish the results to you 
before you leave. 

Senator Doveias. You think less than 100 units have actually been 
built 4 

Mr. Harrman. No. We have to qualify it on this basis. In two 

laces they are selling from model homes. At one place they sold 

tween 150 and 200 homes from 3 model homes which are being built 
upon signing of a sales contract. 
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Senator Doveras. What we want to find out is how much of this 
is a rosy expectation and how much is reality. There is always a ten- 
dency to call on the future as a justification for the present. 

Mr. McCottum. The best we can say is these have been certified. 
There have been a limited number constructed, certainly. 

Senator Doveras. What do you mean by that? Less than a thou- 
sand ? 

Mr. McCorivum. Less than a thousand. 

Senator Dovatas. Less than 500? 

Mr. McCotium. This I will have to check. 

Senator Doveras. I do not want to cause the Government to have 
additional telephone expense; so if you could get this information by 
tomorrow, I will appreciate it very much. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF JOHN P. McCoiituM, REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR, 
REGION IV, HousING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


This is to supplement that portion of my statement given before the subcom- 
mittee on November 4, 1957, which deals with section 221 activities in region IV. 
Information was requested by Senator Douglas on the number of housing starts 
and mortgage-insurance activities under this section. 

A statistical summary as of October 1, 1957, is given below. It is my under- 
standing that there has been continuing and increasing activity since October 1. 
The statistical status of section 221 activity as of November 1, 1957, will be avail- 
able within a week. 

The activity indicated must be considered in connection with exhibit E of my 
previous statement. Section 221 was established with the passage of the Housing 
Act of 1954. The Housing Act of 1956 liberalized the provisions of section 221 to 
permit 100-percent mortgages on low-cost housing and raised the dollar ceilings 
of these mortgages for displaced families. The certifications for section 221 
benefits in this region are recent, with all but 2 of the 11 certifications made in 
1957. With this background, I have previously stated that “in a number of these 
communities existing housing is being purchased by displaced persons under see- 
tion 221, and it is expected that new section 221 housing, both for sale and rental, 
will be made available soon to displaced persons.” 


Section 221, region IV, Oct. 1, 1957—Single-family home mortgages 


| | 
Application Commitments | Insure 
FHA insuring office tart 
| 
New Existing New Existing New Existing 
Detroit 150 92 929 
Columbus... . 12 240 2 155 2 79 
Milwaukee 23 1h R 
Total___. ; 162 263 04 170 24 87 


Multifamily project mortgages, new construction 


FHA insuring office Applications | Commitments Starts Insured 
| | 

Cincinnati. -- > 1 (169 units) .. 

Columbus...- 3 (397 units) 


Mr. McCottum. The FHA section 221 mortgage-insurance pro- 
gram is beginning to assist relocation in this region. There have 
been 11 communities certified for mortgage financing under section 
991 for a total of 10.282 housing units. I have available for the 
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record a statement giving this information for the communities in- 
volved (exhibit D). In a number of these communities, existing 
housing is being purchased by displaced persons under section 221, 
and it is expected that new section 221 housing, both for sale and 
rental, will be made available soon to displaced persons. 

As your committee knows, the applicable Federal statute requires 
that, among families eligible for occupancy in low-rent public hous- 
ing, preference must be given to displaced families. Largely through 
this requirement, low- rent public housing is an important source for 
meeting relocation needs. ‘This had to do with your remarks earlier 
this morning. 

In this region, about 36 percent of the total families displaced 
through urban renewal to date were apparently eligbile for low-rent, 
publie- housing occupancy on the basis of unverified income state- 
ments only. “Nineteen percent of the total families displaced, or 
53 percent of those apparently eligible, moved into low-rent, public- 
housing units. 

While the progress of the urban-renewal program in our region as a 
whole has been satisfactory, there have been Jocal legal obstacles 
which have prevented or substantially restricted the program in some 
of our States. For example, the urban-renewal programs in Ohio 
have been restricted because of State constitutional restrictions on in- 
debtedness. After a number of conferences part ee in by our 
legal department, nationally recognized bond counsel, and various city 
attorneys, recently there has been dev eloped a plan of financing which 
we are hopeful will enable most of the cities in Ohio to undertake 
urban-renewal projects. Again, up until this year, there have been 
certain inadequacies in the enabling urban-renewal legislation in In- 
diana. We believe amendatory legislation passed this year will enable 
the program to go forward in that State. 

Until this year, Iowa had no enabling urban-renewal legislation. 
We believe the legislation passed this year will make it possible for 
Towa municipalities to participate in the program. In Nebraska, 
until this year, Omaha was the only city authorized by State law to 
undertake urban renewal. The State urban-renewal legislation has 
been amended to enable other cities to participate in the program. 

It should also be noted that amendatory legislation was passed this 
year by the Illinois General Assembly which makes it possible for more 
Illinois cities to undertake rehabilitation projects than was the case 
under previous legislation. 

In observing the progress of the program in this region, I have be- 
come fully aware of the fact that the success of urban renewal is de- 
pendent upon the voluntary action of the citizens of our communities 
working through their public officials. A strong grassroots citizen 
interest is naturally reflected in the interest and enthusiasm of local 
public officials and gives them the support they must have. The situ- 
ation here in Chicago is one of the best examples of this. Strong, 
dynamic, neighborhood groups cooperating with city offic ials have 
brought about a vital program which is helping to shape the growth 
and destiny of a great city. It well illustrates the progress which can 
be made in removing and preventing slums and blight through the 
effort of the community and the financial assistance from the Federal 
Government. 
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You inquired with respect to public housing. This deals with low- 
rent public housing. 

We have already mentioned the importance of low-rent public 
housing as a relocation resource for families displaced through urban 
renewal. I believe the committee will also want to have some general 
information regarding low-rent public housing in this region. 

Eight States in this region have adequate enabling legislation for 
ri housing. There is no enabling legislation in Iowa. South 

akota legislation is apparently too restrictive to permit development 
of low-rent projects in that State. While legislation in Ohio is ade- 
quate for public housing, the low statutory income limits severely 
restrict the number of families eligible for such housing. 

There are now under active management in region IV, 62,193 low- 
rent, public-housing units in 226 projects w hich received Federal 
financial assistance. With your permission, I would like to submit 
for the record a summary statement giving certain details concerning 
these projects (exhibit E). 

There are at present 4,535 additional units under construction, and 
20,337 are under annual-contribution contract on which construction 
has not yet started ; 4,171 of these are scheduled to go under construc- 
tion during the balance of fiscal 1958. In addition, 7,800 units are 
scheduled to be placed under annual-contributions contract in fiscal 
1958. 

The median net annual income of families living in low-rent public 
housing in this region in 1956 was $2,283. The median gross rent 
paid was $39. 

Senator Doveias. You mean $39 a month ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. That would be $468 a year, or 20 percent of 
income ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. That is right. Almost 47 percent of the families 
were receiving some assistance or benefits; 13 percent of the family 
heads were over 65 years of age; veterans and servicemen constituted 
almost 40 percent of the total. Dwelling units averaged 2.48 minors 
per unit, in spite of the fact that almost "20 percent of the units were 
occupied by families without minors. There were 98.2 percent of the 
units occupied. 

The program of the Chicago Housing Authority is the largest for 
any community in this region. A total of 14,945 units have been com- 
pleted and are under management. There are at present 2,081 units 
under construction, and the authority has scheduled 850 units for 
construction in fiscal 1958 and 3,400 for fiscal 1959. 

Senator Doveias. Has the approval been granted for that by the 
Federal authorities ? 

Mr. Berceron. You mean for actual construction, Senator? 

Senator Dove.as. Yes. 

Mr. Brrcreron. No; because we give approval for actual construc- 
tion right after the bids for construction are taken. 

Senator Doveras. Have you said that, if the future procedures are 

satisfactory, the money will be set aside ? 

Mr. Brrarron. Yes. They are all under contract and, if it is satis- 
factory we will go ahead. 
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Mr. McCotuium. I have been informed that approximately 4,300 
additional units now under annual-contribution contract are sched- 
uled for succeeding years. 

Senator Doveias. Have those been approved by the PHA ? 

Mr. Berceron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. So that you have approved about 8,500 units in 
all that are not yet under construction / 

Mr. Bergeron. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. Plus the 2,000 that are under construction. So, 
you have approved 10,500 units either under construction or in the 
planning stage ? 

Mr. Berceron. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. That, added to the 15,000, would make slightly 
over 25,000 units. 

Mr. Brerceron. I do not believe it is 15,000, although it is just about. 
Yes. That would be about right. 

Mr. McCotitum. Approximately right. 

Mr. Senator, the statement I have given covers briefly, and much 
more hurriedly than I had hoped, the urban-renewal and low-rent 
public-housing programs in region IV. I would like to repeat that the 
representatives of the various constituents of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency are present, and I would like to present at this time 
for the record supplementary statements to which I have referrey| 
previously. 

Senator Dove.as. That will be done. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


HovusSING AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY, REGION IV 


ExuHIBIT A 


APPROVED WORKABLE PROGRAMS 


Illinois: Minnesota : 
Chicago St. Paul 
Chicago Heights Minneapolis 
East St. Louis North Dakota : Fargo 
Joliet Ohio: 

Indiana: Cincinnati 
Evansville Cleveland 
East Chicago Columbus 
Mishawaka Dayton 

Michigan: Toledo 
Detroit Youngstown 
Ecorse Wisconsin: 
Kalamazoo La Crosse 
Muskegon Madison 
Superior Township Milwaukee 


Ypsilanti Township 
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Exuipit C 
BrigF I'ESCRIPTION OF CHICAGO URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS 


Chicago's initial urban-renewal undertaking was the Lake Meadows project 
(UR Ill. 6-1) which is nearing completion. Since Lake Meadows was initiated 
in June 1949 by the Chicago Land Clearance Commission, Chicago’s urban-renewal 
program has progressively increased under both the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission and the Chicago Community Conservation Board, established in 1954. 

Urban renews: in Chicago has increasingly become a cooperative program 
involving 2n unusually widespread and effective number of neighborhood or- 
Zanizations which complement and stimulate the activities of the two local 
agencies. 

There are now 20 urban-renewal projects on the North, West, and South sides 
of Chicago, although most urban-renewal activity lies west and south of the 
central business district. As the attached may indicates, there are two major 
concentrations of projects, the near West Side area and the south-central area. 

The near southwest area, lving south of the Congress Expressway and west 
of the south branch of the Chicago River, includes five projects and has a sub- 
stantial amount of public housing development. The area is flanked on the 
west by the large West Side Medical Center which is clearing slums and making 
the land available for medical institutions. 

The south-central area represents an enormous effort to redevelop what was 
once Chicago’s worst slum area around Michael Reese Hospital, and the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 

Chicago's 20 urban-renewal projects involve Federal commitments, either in 
capital-grant reservations or contracts of $77,018,040. Eleven projects in the 
planning stage have capital-grant reservations in the amount of $52,732,729. 
Nine projects in the execution stage have entered grant contracts with the Urban 
Renewal Administration for the total of $24,285,311, under which: $9,450,000 has 
been disbursed 

For these projects in execution, State appropriation and local bond-issue 
moneys are utilized for project activities, with no interest charge to the projects. 


Project: UR Ill. 6-1, Lake Meadows (Chicago Land Clearance Commission) 


Stage : Execution. 

Capital-grant contract: $9,176,075. 

Disbursed: $6,672,336. 

Acres : 10] 

Location: % miles south of central business district near lake front; close to 
major transit and expressway routes. 

Character: Blighted, predominantly residential. 

Treatment : Clearance 

Families displaced 


Nonwhite : 3, 600 
White 0 
lowelling units removed: 
Substandard F ? 059 
Standard 723 
Total 2, (8&2 
Redevelopment : Residential 
High-rise buildings, 7 completed (1,235 units) 10 
Duplex houses (0 completed) : 20 
Units total ® 034 


Commercia shopping center completed. 

Redeveloper New York Life Insurance Co 

Improvements: New streets completed ; new street lighting nearing completion ; 
hew elementary school 40 percent completed ; new park 50 percent completed. 

Land acquisition: 726 parcels, total cost $10,570,782 (acquisition completed). 

Land disposition : 96 percent completed. 
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Project: UR lil. 6-2, 79th-Western (Chicago Land Clearance Commission) 


Stage: Execution. 

Capital grant-contract: $55,138. 

Disbursed : 0. 

Acres: 34. 

Location: 314 miles southwest of the central business district. 
Character: Predominantly open. 

Treatment: Land assembly. 

Families displaced: None. 

Dwelling units removed: None. 

Redevelopment: Residential units. 


a a ef 74 
ee eee ew a ee. a . 179-215 
sec teuedeiel Fda keen thentathods cstovutudas see 


Redeveloper : 
Improvements : ‘ 
Land acquisition : 168 parcels (75 percent acquired). 
Land disposition : None. 





Project: UR Ill. 6-3, West Central Industrial (Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission) 


Stage: Execution. 

Capital grant-contract : $1,238,149. 

Disbursed : $615,028. 

Acres: 43.5. 

Location : 1 mile southwest of central business district. 
Character: Blighted, predominantly residential. 
Treatment: Clearance. 


Families displaced : 





RO aes aha sted nie dnt bn shelinalh tel Reece i liaheides etl ie cecack: data AMUNCUA AA tanita sik pieem tans 96 
Nonwhite__ alls ieee dentine elk i apalaicshaa alle dees hal win lag eibgtdansiintiebdiaae 85 
a i I ced ck lik ait ws cn tah wi als a alas apie 181 
Dwelling units removed: 
aos its  en ae ‘ sl iain alae ihe tectnsimeab satin inagialadenasei eine ; 58 
nS ee a a eT re ee ae re : 329 
I ois, scene wanna hweinr Rec ansewninne meet 387 


Redevelopment : Industrial and commercial. 

Redeveloper: 14 industrial firms to date; 2 structures completed and in use; 
7 structures under construction. ‘ 

Improvements: 10 percent completed. 

Land acquisition : 237 parcels (99 percent acquired). 

Land disposition : 70 percent sold or firm offer to purchase. 


Project: UR Ill. 6-5, St. James (Segment 6-A) (Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission ) 


Stage: Execution. 

Capital grant-contract : $1,489,500. 

Acres: 27. 

Location: 3 miles south of the central business district adjacent to other 
UR projects as part of a larger area to be cleared (R-—5, R-6, R-20). 

Character: Blighted, predominantly residential. 

Treatment: Clearance. 


Families displaced : 


ee =. ees a: : 200 

eases ote eet a csipares auidcadea mated 0 
Dwelling units: 

i ee cnt Lente aaieilliness Sohne teases ie ; 64 


Substandard “on ethan ; its niga ; 207 


Total ‘iat ; cme seeacunininiates ‘ 271 
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Redevelopment: Residential, commercial (redevelopment plan currently being 
revised by Chicago Land Clearance Commission ). 

Land acquisition: 86 parcels (94 percent acquired). 

Land disposition: 554,198 square feet to be disposed of (none sold). 


Project: UR Ill. 6-6, Michael Reese (Chicago Land Clearance Commission) 


Stage: Execution. 

Capital grant-contract: $3,516,513. 

Disbursed: $2,163,315. 

Acres: 55. 

Location: 4 miles south of the central business district adjacent to the Illinois 
Central Railroad line, centering on the Michael Reese Hospital. 

Character: Blighted, predominantly residential. 

Treatment: Clearance. 


Families displaced : 


DERG? 2 CoS Ue Ole ee eee oe eee 825 
PEN ago cies anor ives ocean naan seen aol abe eee eco ee 5 
Se ue tains aaa enh caida eee ee 830 

Dwelling units: 
SPUN este ccectesictane cnr nscivenseciue Be ec cases oes eicsiening onic bomen gain oeee teenie ae 836 
BUR IE scsns on ax ce sn cords ci natant snes hiacecreh ein gba oahu Absenaciet ore ae mane oe eee 80 
EI es vs oe ec cic pennies pie eps gc ess heb a ecco nena a eee 916 


Redevelopment: Residential, 5 high-rise buildings, 1,500 units; construction 
on first building under way. Commercial, convenience shopping stores (none 
built) ; institutional, Michael Reese Hospital expansion. 

Redeveloper: Michael Reese Hospital and Draper & Kramer, Inc. 

Improvements: None completed. 

Land acquisition: 225 parcels (96 percent acquired at $4,368,408). 

Land disposition: 90 percent sold or firm offer to purchase. 


Project: UR lil. 6-7, Hyde Park A (Chicago Land Clearance Commission) 


Stage : Execution. 

Capital grant-contract : $6,156,625. 

Disbursed : 0. 

Acres : 43. 

Location: Near the University of Chicago, 6144 miles southeast of the central 
business district. 

Character : Predominantly residential, mixed cemmercial, blighted. 

Treatment: Clearance. 

Families displaced : 


DI GI css cit em cin ewes is esis cc i ceri pear cee rs UES ne cee eet 258 
RIN acd inde BARGES TAS we LEASES has in ceil caida ee Ae Sn kee ae 795 
iia tit tee he tees ee tee oe Tes snippit Rae es 1, 053 
Dwelling units removed: 
I a tacic is ti ws kisah wi a eld da sedans Sater nnieaeecs el 957 
Ns ince nn ticeisas tala eata satel Nilgpaksi ace id mcinnstabbdacamaa siete 462 
RY nastiest dite taentinaiieicc ett delenit BIR a aS eee 1, 419 


Redevelopment: Residential : 2 high-rise buildings, 525-550 units; row houses, 
208-258 units. Commercial: Shopping center. Public and institutional. 

Redeveloper : Webb & Knapp. 

Improvements : None. 

Land acquisition : 147 parcels, 96 percent acquired at $1,338,778. 

Land disposition : 1,338,778 square feet (none disposed of). 
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Project: UR Ill. 6-8, Hyde Park B (Chicago Land Clearance Commission) 


Stage: Execution. 

Capital grant-contract : $391,922. 

Disbursed : 0. 

Acres: 5. 

Location: Near the University of Chicago, 6% miles southeast of the central 
business district, immediately north of Hyde Park A. 

Character : Predominantly residential, blighted. 

Treatment : Clearance. 

Families displaced : 


ere isa alee ial lei ee CU SN SS 20 
WW 10@.. 0 ed LA ee. Sd i 1 Bae ADIL ee at 62 
CO a nuraceaisaf SERRE 2 ESS 82 
Dwelling units removed: 
Bapatendard............. Le ee ee ee ee LE Ae ae 66 
Standard___.......- a a ae ae att Sateen 419 
aii dats talk dal rai a nconarctacunsi nde siren aia ahaa intial iniaticies tetas ES 115 


Redevelopment: Residential: Row houses, 17 units. Commercial: Shopping 
center. Public and institutional. 

Redeveloper : Webb & Knapp. 

Improvements : None. 

Land acquisition : 22 parcels, 100 percent acquired at $505,705. 

Land disposition : 78,926 square feet (none disposed of). 


Project: Ill. R-1, Hyde Park-Kenwood (Community Conservation Board of 
Chicago) 


Stage: Final planning (planning nearing completion; it is estimated that local 
reviews and consideration will be completed by January 1958). 

Capital grant-reservation : $25,835,000. 

Acres : 909. 

Location: Adjacent to University of Chicago campus; about 6144 miles south- 
east of the central business district. 

Character : Predominantly residential, deteriorating. 

Treatment : Rehabilitation and clearance. 


Families to be displaced: 


he Fe asamiebiimaataee i 2, 535 
Ta ee ee ee caceakesai, 
re Tod Ee Si a alan btk cisnie bt tes ineaenibtnds bieeeernacnns Pe 


Dwelling units : 8,005 substandard. 
Redevelopment: Institutional, public, commercial, residential: 1,500 rental, 
500 sales, total 2,000 units. 


Project: Ill. R-2, Roosevelt Road-Clinton Street (Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission) 


Stage: Final planning (estimated that final plan will be completed in Novem- 
ber 1957). 

Capital grant-reservation : $1,870,000. 

Acres : 45. 

Location : 114 miles southwest of the central business district. 

Character: Predominantly nonresidential, blighted (a 10-percent exception 
project). 

Treatment : Clearance. 


Families displaced : 


DI caves sac koxcancph ss ts sens sa wamanonn cea siiaecmabasiaad scaaiek eee Dol 
a gs catch ph aalan an tp aa anasto th Sneha ease clade minions GS ii = 3 
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Dwelling units: 


Substandard______-~ sch chs ll sl dc cs vs ee ae a 563 
Ns ssc tcc i ceo i asc igs ce eecpteiaale aclecien aca 17 
TN i i ain sks ew oviciew sl cect rd aR cn ela cleat cls eas ch ee ee 580 


Redevelopment : Light industrial. 

Project: Ill. R-38, North Avenue-LaSalle Street (Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission) 

Stage: Final planning (final planning is completed and city council approval 
of the redevelopment plan is currently being sought). 

Capital grant-reservation : $5,040,000. 

Acres : 37. 

Location : %4 mile north of the central business district. 

Character: Predominantly residential (with deteriorating commercial-resi- 
dential strip). 

Treatment : Clearance. 


Families displaced: 





PU NT sich: es beset cad ccny pba dabs eur ewed as abe eddedeeoniale 122 

NR ick A alanis ig ws lade et ited lean oneal in eae iii ieiiediatic ip ahi eid 732 

asians Anais tehceiewias each wn tees eagle sa npn ane ate amie hie tee 854 
Dwelling units: 

RIGA ih ob. a ss. eedolgoe eee er oe 1, 058 

eo i ns ce caer es niin cine ies rare me ee et i ae 432 

RI is cictsivts sesseiniitcamss tibiae abc steaeacaealaleb cake cesatanenel 5 slintdubi sites winbiastnltaietcaiste cae 1, 490 


Redevelopment: Residential, 1,206 (1,608 rental units). 
Project: Ill. R-5, Segment 6—B (Chicago Land Clearance Commission) 

Stage : Execution. 

Capital grant-reservation : $1,935,635. 

Acres : 19. 

Location: 3 miles south of the central business district adjacent to other UR 
projects as part of a larger area to be cleared (6—5, R-6, R—-20). 

Character : Predominantly residential, blighted. 

Treatment: Clearance. 

Families to be displaced : 593 nonwhite. 


Dwelling units: 


ORNs sch Se eS hh gee ee 786 
a i a 58 
Moa issues scsesobs oocdesin cea ee ddcapeneageaas ed aeelale sai la a ieee aaa ae ne ee 844 


Redevelopment : Residential (rental 40 to 260 units). 
Project: Ill. R-6, Segment 6-C (Chicago Land Clearance Commission) 

Stage: Final planning (it is estimated that final planning will be completed 
in November 1957). 

Capital grant-reservation : $3,860,000. 

Acres: 79. 

Location: 3 miles south of the central business district adjacent to other UR 
projects, as part of a larger area to be cleared (R—5, 6-5, R-20). 

Character: Predominantly residential with mixed nonresidental uses, blighted. 

Treatment: Clearance. 


Families displaced : 





Pe oi clarity cis ek a ; oo ie 863 
PW Ns enic vs escrveasce oe e ne ee use 6 
Total ba (nora reheat oe sae Saiisls casei aes S69 
Dwelling units: 
eeanmeueenanenrer.. 5: FETA See erp oy bd Fad are Kath 1, 06 
PI oe SA Bk - Aithes BJ she 125 
WOU iii imciwine wc ctea x tp meiibaweusue 4 2 1, 185 


Redevelopment: Residential. 
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Project: Ill, R-7, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission ) 


Stage: Execution. 

Capital grant-contract: $2,088,660; loan: $2,604,660. 

Acres: 38. 

Location: 114 miles south of the central business district adjacent to the 
sampus of the Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Character: Predominantly residential, mixed nonresidential, blighted. 

Treatment; Clearance. 

Families to be displaced: 329 nonwhite ; 0 white. 

Dwelling units: 

Substandard : o 


is OZ 
Standard_- Sd 
Total : - 413 


Redevelopment: Institutional. 

Redeveloper: Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Land acquisition: 114 parcels (acquisition about to begin). 

Disposition: Commitment by IIT to purchase area at $0.75 per square foot, 


Project: Ill. R-8, Leke-California (Chicago Land Clearance Commission) 


Stage: Final planning completed (council approval currently being sought; 
pt. I, L. and G. approved). 

Capital-grant reservation: $1,354,350. 

Acres: 23.5. 

Location: 3% miles west of the central business district. 

Character: Predominantly residential ; blighted. 

Treatment: Clearance. 

Families to be displaced: 389 nonwhite. 


Dwelling units: 


Substandard area tans e 227 
Standard ret : a : ‘ 229 
Total Ssoues ; : : $56 


Redevelopment : Light industrial and commercial. 
Project: Ill, R-8A, Lake-Maplewood (Chicago Land Clearance Commission) 


Stage: Final planning completed (council approval currently being sought; 
pt. I of L. and G. approved). 

Capital-grant reservation : $2,912.744. 

Acres: 49.5. 

Location : 3% miles west of central business district. 

Character: Predominantly residential; blighted. 

Treatment: Clearance. 

Families to be displaced: 731 nonwhite. 


Dwelling units: 


Substandard__.___._.~—.- itt taal Poteet nd sik Senchis cn tuieihienlniadi axa 570 
peandard......4.-a. coat a ac cece ei en Minced taasintatreald 226 
Total_- . sects sunieunisarhtup ia sasincrairien 796 


Redevelopment: Commercial and light industrial. 


Project: Til. R-9, 35th-South Parkway (Chicago Land Clearance Commission) 


Stage: Final planning (no estimate currently available on completion data). 

Capital-grant reservation : $3,215,000. 

Acres: 43. 

Location: Adjacent to a public-housing project, south and adjacent to Lake 
Meadows, about 4 miles south of the central business district. 

Character: Predominantly residential; blighted. 

Treatment: Clearance. 
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Families to be displaced: 


UN es a age ee ies de 1, 065 
Neen eno ered th aptaansio devas anion eee eee $ 
Moetets. 1). ps) yi .. aee hee D eitibbale ne EA 1, 069 
Dwelling units: 
is dnc chaianisine tgetn thik dni tm mineantetadadios 667 
to aed as penaaane sm as acicsn essaniesp igi scalan ss a 46 
calcein ran Salsas ae ab ech scan agente arcana ae 1,131 


Redevelopment: Residential. 
Project: Ill. R-10, Harrison-Halsted (Chicago Land Clearance Commission) 


Stage: Final planning (planning has been completed and final project report is 
under review in C. O.). 

Capital-grant reservation : $2,900,000. 

Acres: 55.5. 

Location: 1 mile west of the central business district adjacent to urban re- 
newal project Ill. R-12, near West Side. 

Character: Predominantly residential; blighted. 

Treatment: Clearance. 

Families to be displaced: 630 white. 


Dwelling units: 


Substandard___— ice wake ees iis date ed dese alae ap a i il de irl 439 
PO CIRNNIN lhl sss 5 Sass deat bivcdess bint enteotadin cela aan 373 
Caan an cole cision dilagisanaadesse toons sipeiiialnarsicasccseoeeee re 812 


Redevelopment: Residential. 
Project: Ill. R-12, near West Side (Community Conservation Board of Chicago) 


Stage: Preliminary planning (preliminary project report estimated for com- 
pletion early in 1958). 

Capital-grant reservation: $3,070,000. 

Acres: 237. 

Location: West of the central business district between the Harrison-Halsted 
project and the West Side Medical Center project. 

Character: Predominantly residential; mixed uses; blighted or deteriorating. 

Treatment: Proposed rehabilitation and clearance. 

Families to be displaced : 


Nonwhite......... loniete eetaiitan - net 538 
White.____— 7 c a is Ok Ft eas 1, 000 
Total_ a. ea wl ‘ sc ae a ae 1, 538 
Dwelling units: 
Substandard ‘ ih ths ; a 1, 140 
Standard._....____- iuscniadiche siti ate a et 
Total__- : ethinntititeds atbdsedte? a tigopiee aoe ie 


Redevelopment: Residential. 


Project: Til. R—13, 13th—Blue Island (Chicago Land Clearance Commission) 


Stage: Execution. 

Capital-grant contract: $222,729. 

Acres: 4. 

Location: 1144 miles southwest of central business district. 
Character: Predominantly residential, blighted. 
Treatment: Clearance. 

Families to be displaced: 45 nonwhite. 

Dwelling units: 


Ir i aa a ae Siig aoe 35 
Standard_____- pa 7 pe skal ciabatta 12 
IRB ies sinieicte rabies ser aeebaie giekadeetal tain 47 
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Redevelopment: Commercial, shopping center. 
Redeveloper : 
Land acquisition : 18 parcels (estimated price $282,750), nonacquired. 

Land disposition : 122,878 square feet to be sold for shopping-center use. 


Project: Ill. R-16, Washington—Hermitage (Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission) 

Stage: Final planning (estimated that final planning will be completed by 
end of 1957). 

Capital-grant reservation: $740,000. 

Acres: 13. 

Location: 2 miles west of the central business district. 

Character: Predominantly residential, blighted. 

Treatment: Clearance. 





Families to be displaced : 


NN cs ce sistesiionties teen sh i sce eo oa alpen sara caiene tia i 320 
a kal Ais aia i ececarsei laa inbni el lance Bie 13 
a i 333 


Dwelling units: 


SIND oo i eee ee eae eeLL dele cae 318 
I a aS cers decade ds emi wn eh a Om in ta 13 
a hi leinc ced bh bet ke RU aicgab bua ne icin an age iae eee 331 


Redevelopment: Residential. 
ExHrisiITt D.—Sec. 221 certifications 








Number of dwelling units 
Date of | 
Community | certification | Number for’ Number 
| Total minority | to be new 
| | certified group construc- 
| families tion 
| ' 
Illinois | 
Chicago Heights_..................-- _...| Mar. 12, 1956 | 154 6 100 
East St. Louis-. ‘ ae et : Apr. 1, 1957 | 97 67 67 
Michigan | 
Detroit ___- ioe ‘ | Sept. 27, 1957 1,112 500 832 
Superior Township-.--. ; Sept. 24, 1957 | 300 150 300 
Ypsilanti Township--. | June 4, 1957 | 300 50 250 
Ohio: | 
Cincinnati... -.-- | Feb. 22, 1956 | 2, 087 1, 242 1, 420 
Columbus... ... = : Jan, 15, 1957 2, 212 727 2, 172 
Dayton _- — . | Sept. 24, 1957 1, 600 380 1, 300 
Youngstown _. Mar. 13, 1957 340 260 320 
Wisconsin: 
ei. 2-22. scadeeverenes | Mar. 12, 1957 12 
Milwaukee... sada hieake 7 | Apr. 4, 1957 2, 068 1, 684 
Total...... eniataiats 7 10, 282 3, 562 8, 445 
1 In conformity with nonsegregation statutes in Wisconsin and local ordinances in Milwaukee, the number 


of units for minority families is not specified. 
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Exurpit E.—Projects completed and under management as of Sept. 39, 1957 





Program Number of Number of 
units |} projects 
Housing Act of 1949 (Publie Law 171): | | 

Total : 23, 236 | 125 
Reactivated . anal - 3, 648 9 

Newly initiated _ _- 19, 588 | 116, 
(Rural nonfarm) - - --. se : (194)} (11) 

U.S. Housing Act of 1937. ae 
(Public Law 412) -- eats . pike eh | 20, 191 | 57 
Public Law 671_._._.- ae : 8, 775 23 
Public Works Act (PF-11, 67) SEE 365.22 E 9, 136 | 15 
Lanham Act (Public Law 475) ‘ 855 6 
Total : J é. ineenntienbeeies poo dadeacesesen} 62, 193 226 


Senator Doveias. We have to close the hearings for this morning, 
but I would appreciate it if we will be back at 2:30 this afternoon. 
I hope you will be prepared on this question then; namely, on the 
applications of the city of Chicago, which I now find amount to about 
$18 million, what are their locations in the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency?) Where are they? How low on the assembly 
line are they, and how far have they been progressed ? 

Mr. McCotium. Senator, I left you Saturday and we worked Satur- 
day night, and I think we will have the answer. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p, m. the hearing was recessed until 2:30 
p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Dovetas. The committee will come to order. 

We are very glad to welcome back the representatives of the Fed- 
eral Housing and Home Finance Administration. 

L will ask Mr. Wallace if there are any questions which he wishes 
to ask these gentlemen, but before he does that, I remember that you 
were going to make a report on the Chicago applications for assist- 
ance, and you were going to diagram just where these are in the 
hierarchy of the Federal administration. 

Mr. McCottum. We thought, Mr. Senator, you might raise that 
question. Mr. Carson is prepared to give you a rundown on the 
applications. 

Senator Doveias. I notice Mr. Doyle and Mr, Bach are looking on 
with interested faces. 

Gro ahead, Mr. Carson. 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Chairman, we have in the regional office now four 
applications for survey and planning, that is, the start, on which no 
capital-grant reservations have been made as yet. 

Senator Dougias. None? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Senator Doucias. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr, Carson. But in 2 of those instances, in the first 2, funds have 
already been earmarked for those 2. 

Senator Doug.ias. Otf the record again. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Senator Dove as. Let the record show that I have inspected these 
projects of land clearance, and they seem to be making satisfactory 
progress, and that I hope they may go to Washington; that is, those 
that are not in Washington may go to W ashington as speedily as 
vossible and be accompanied with favorable reports. The senior 
Senator from Illinois will follow their development with great inter- 
est and with as much energy as he can, with the desire to be helpful 
and constructiv: 

There remain the two community conservation projects about which 
we heard this morning. T believe the evidence stated they were origi- 

nally designed to carry with them an expenditure of $60 million, but 
that the amounts requested had been written down to approximately 
$9 million on each, or a total of $18 million. 

Where are these located’ What is their status ? 

[ understand on this point, Mr. Carson, you are ready to talk for 
the record ¢ 

Mr. Carson. I would like to because I would like to make it clear 
that we have no application pending from the conservation board 
for any funds at the present time. 

W ith respect to the largest two projects, K nglewood and Lineoln 
Park, which were under discussion this morning, we are expecting 
al application under the general neighborhood progralll pi un, whttell 
I am sure the Senator is familiar with, on the Lincoln Park project 
In the near future. It is my understanding that application is now 
being reviewed by the conservation board and will come to us shortly. 
I believe I am correct on that. 

Senator Dovetas. Is Mr. Bach here, or can anyone speak for Mr. 
Jach? Let us establish the fact. 

Is it true these plans have not yet been submitted to the Federal 
authorities ? 


STATEMENT OF DONALD HANSEN, COMMUNITY CONSERVATION 
BOARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Hansen. My name is Donald Hansen from the Community 
Conservation Bo: rd. 

We submitted or proposed 2 applications of these 2 areas, 1 for 
Englewood and 1 for Lincoln Park. This was prior to the time that 
the $250 million were allocated for the year. Of course, we expected 
a great deal more money to come from the Federal Government, and 
because of the cutback—or reduce ‘tion, rather, or whatever it was—in 
the allocations, we made a reexamination of these applications to 
fit them into the Federal Government’s allocation, and this is pending 
now. 

Senator Dovcias. When do you expect to get your applications in? 

Mr. Hansen. The Lincoln Park one will be probably in the next 
week or two. 

Senator Dovenias. And Englewood ? 

Mr. Hansen. Englewood I would say 3 or 4 weeks after that, sir. 

Senator Dovéias. I want to emphasize the importance of speed, if 
I may, because with limited funds and many claimants the people 
who come in late get the leftovers, and there are likely not to be any 
leftovers. So speed, speed. and more speed is the watchword. 
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Mr. Carson. I might say, Senator, we cooperated with the con- 
servation board, and have already reviewed with Mr. Hansen the 
preliminary draft to their application. I may be wrong, but I felt 
there might have been a little doubt with respect to the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood area this morning. 

Senator Doueias. Yes; I would like to have that cleared up. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. CARSON, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, REGION 
IV, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY—Resumed 


Mr. Carson. We are under contract for that, Senator, both planning 
and capital-grant reservation. The capital-grant reservation is, in 
round figures, $26 million. Exactly, it is $25,835,000. 

Senator Doveias. Would it be betraying confidential material if I 
asked if this includes any development west of Greenwood Avenue, 
or is it all east? 

Mr. Carson. Somebody will have to help me on that on the exact 
street location. 

Mr. Doyiy. It goes all the way to College Grove. 

Senator Doveras. This region is very close to my heart because 
I have lived there for nearly 40 years and was alderman of that ward. 
So [am naturally very much interested in it. 

Mr. Carson. We have entered into a contract for a planning advance 
for $198,680 for Hyde Park-Kenwood, and have disbursed that much 
money. On the other urban-renewal project, which is the West Side 
project that is known as R-12, the capita)-grant reservation has 
already been made there some time ago and it is $3,070,000. We have 
entered into a planning contract for $88,479 and work is underway, 
and we have disbursed $24,060. 

Senator Doveras. I think that is enough on this material. I want 
to emphasize the necessity for speed both on the part of the local 
authorities and the Federal representatives, because naturally we are 
anxious that Chicago should get its due share. We do not want 
Chicago to have more than its share, but we want it to have its full 
share, and the early bird gets the worm. 

Mr. Carson. I might say just briefly, we all think Chicago has a 
very significant program. I am a former Chicagoan and I like to 
think it is one of the most significant. I have other clients and I have 
to be careful about the public-relations angle. 

Senator Doveras. I am sure we are interested in Springfield, and 
Alton, and Rockford, and in other cities too. I do not want the 
mayors of those cities to think our interest is confined to Chicago, by 
any means. 

Mr. Wallace, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Watiace. No, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carrer. No, sir. 

Senator Douenas. Mr. Rogers, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Semer, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Semer. No, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. You got off much easier 
than vou expected; did you not? 
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We are very glad indeed to welcome the mayor of the great city 
of East St. Louis, Alvin G. Fields. 

The industrial district opposite St. Louis is the second largest in- 
dustrial section in the State of Illinois. The mayor and I have been 
warm personal friends and associates in other respects for a great 
many years, and we are very glad indeed Mayor Fields, to have you 
with us. I see you have a prepared statement, and you can proceed 
in any way you wish. 


STATEMENT OF ALVIN G. FIELDS, MAYOR, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Mayor Fretps. Senator and gentlemen, first I want to say I am 
very grateful for the opportunity to come before your Committee on 
Housing. I have submitted a statement for the record which I believe 
has some worthwhile recommendations for your committee to consider 
in revising the housing legislation. 

The main theme of my statement urges special consideration be 
given to cities under 100, 000 population in the urban-renewal legisla- 
tion. I believe that the smaller cities should have a longer period 
to pay their share of the project cost. 

We are very fortunate in East St. Louis in having a very competent 
and trained housing director in Mr. Stephen Harris. He is not only 
trained in housing, but is also trained in urban redevelopment. 

At the present time we have 1,100 units of public housing in East 
St. Louis. These projects were among the first in the State of [llinois. , 
We are about to clear 25 acres of slum-blighted area for another 500- 
unit project. 

We are in a planning stage on a 50-acre slum clearance project for 
commercial reuse. We have an application pending on a 20-acre 
»roject for industrial reuse: We are planning a pilot old-age public 
heiaad project of 25 units. 

Our main problem, I think, is general in most cities of 100,000 or 
less, which is financing. Most cities of our size are financially in debt. 
In fact, we have reached our maximum in bonded indebtedness limi- 
tations. The one-third share that cities must take part in is too much 
of a burden on cities of our size. 

We had a meeting a few weeks ago with the chamber of commerce 
and industrial and civic leaders to try and talk about ways and means 
of securing help for the cities. T hey have all agreed to cooperate, but 
how we will raise the money is something else. 

Senator Dovaras. Mayor Fields, is it not true in general that the 
city of East St. Louis is in the main populated by people in the lower- 
income groups ? 

Mayor Fretps. It is an industrial city. There are no rich people 
there. It is a workingman’s town, and if there is no work in East 
St. Louis there is no work any place. 

Senator Douetas. Mass production industries with a relatively small 
minority of skilled and higher-paid labor. 

Mayor Frexps. That is right. 

Senator Dovetas. The common laborer rate is the predominant rate. 

Mayor Fretps. That is exactly right, Senator. 

We suggest there are two ways toc hange this financial setup which 
would certainly be of help to cities like East St. Louis. The first would 
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be to change the ratio of aid to cities from the one-third to the same 
as the State highway programs, namely, 90-10. 

The second way would be to stop the policy of requiring the cash 
in advance of project completion. Let the cities pay for them as they 
receive the increased taxes over a longer period of time. That would 
help to relieve the burden. When we pay in advance it means in 
effect that you have a one-project town, because it takes all of the 
finances that you ever a to scramble together in order to complete 
the one project that you have finished. 

Senator Dovetas. You are making a very important point now, 
Mayor Fields. What you are saying is that the cities’ share should be 
discharged by a pay-as-you-go method. 

Mayor Frexps. That is right. Pay as you go. 

Senator Dove.as. Do the statutes at present require a payment in 
advance, or is this an administrative ruling as to what the statutes 
provide. ? 

Mr. Semer is our counsel. You have made an extremely important 
— Would you proceed and we will have our counsel and the staff 

irector look that up. 

Mayor Fiexps. Rehabilitation and conservation we feel needs a 
simple method to rebuild older neighborhoods, and we need a simple 
and a fair method of dealing with the property owners. We suggest 
that when you buy a house designated for repairs, it should be sold 
back to the owner for less so that he can—that is, for less value of 
reconstruction—so that he can go ahead and remodel and repair the 
whole. Of course, the city and municipality would share the net cost 
the same as always. 

That, in brief, is our complete oral statement. 

I have Mr. Harris here and the city engineer, who are both familiar 
with all phases of the work and planning and will be happy to answer 
any questions. 

Senator Doveias. Would you like to have your formal statement 
made a part of the record ¢ 

Mayor Frextps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. That will be done at the end of your oral 
statement. 

May I ask you this question, Mayor Fields? 

Mayor Fiexps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovucuas. There is a good deal of opposition to urban re- 
newal and to public housing over the State and the country. What 
is One general sentiment in St. Clair County and the East St. Louis 
area ? 

Mayor Fiexps. I think it is fair to say that the sentiment is very 
much in favor of public housing in our territory. Is that not right? 

Mr. Harris. I think it suffers. It has the stigmata. 

Senator Doveias. Our counsel, Mr. Semer, informs me that the 
timing of the payout by the municipality is an administrative ruling 
and is not required by statute. I hope that the Federal officials take 
notice of this. I know they probably have no authority here in Chi- 
cago to make a ruling, but certainly it would seem that unless there is 
grave reason to the contrary, that the credit of these municipalities 
ought to be to the good and they ought to be permitted to carry out 
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the program of paying as they go on the construction, rather than be 
required to put the whole bunch ‘of ¢ hips in before they can start. 

Mr. Harris. Senator, in fairness, while the point is dramatic, it is 
true. 

I think the further point should be made to the committee that most 
or many—and these are qualified because every single project in every 
single smaller city varies with the conditions in “that city—but for 
the most part projects in smaller cities are essential cleanup jobs. 
They affect the core of the city. 

When you clean out the core it does not usually generate new hous- 
ing. The Housing Act which is so named has its emphasis strongly 
on housing, and therefore it is correct to clean out a core of dis- 
reputable housing in the center of a city, and you do not put in new 
schools and houses, but use it to ease the congestion surrounding the 
central city, and make it a more attractive place to shop and a better 
place to go with regard to highways, and so forth. 

Thus the usual grant-in-aid, the noncash grant-in-aid which the 
bigger cities will generate in lieu of cash, 1 would say from my 
experience is usually missing in the smaller cities’ initial project. 
East St. Louis would like to get out to the outer fringes too, and 
to rehabilitate and conserve, but as the mayor said, we are scrambling 
for the means to pay for the first project. 

This is a condition precedent to our going ahead with it. Not 
the need of the project at all, mind you, but our project is geared 
not by need, but by how much money we can raise. I do not think 
that is the way to deal with urban renewal. In other words, the proj- 
ect is $50,000 big, or $100,000 big. It is not so many blocks, or so 
many families. 

Senator Dovetas. I notice you have a project here for a million and 
a half. Presumably the city’s share would be $500,000 of that. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. Do you mean to say the city would have to put 
down the full $500,000 on the barrelhead before you can start ? 

Mr. Harris. No. We will start, but we have to put up that $500,000 
before we complete the project, at the point of clearing it up to the 
Federal Government. In other words, once the redeveloper starts 
to use that land and the land begins to generate & or 10 or 12 times 
the taxes that have been paid, our share will all have been in. In 
other words, it is a question of a little timing. We can spread it out 
over a few years, but it all stops before the new income begins to the 
city. 

One reason why we think we can make this request is that the 
procedures of the Urban Renewal Administration are so heavily 
loaded in terms of long-range planning and concepts, and 30- to 40- 
year-deed restrictions, and so forth and so forth, and yet they say, 
“Pay for the thing before you get the benefits.” But they have taken 
every possible care they can to see that it is good for years and years 
hence. It isa little too much loaded on one side. 

Senator Doveias. How long a period of time do you think you 
should be permitted to make the payments in ? 

Mr. Harris. I may not be too right in this, but I think it is gen- 
erally felt the redevelopment projects pay out in increased taxes the 
local share in anywhere from 8 to 12 years. That is the local share. 
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In other words, after the project is completed and the land is sold 
and a new use set up if it is not a special use. 

Senator Doveias. That may take 4 or 5 years in the physical 
process. 

Mr. Harris. Oh, yes. I say 4 or 5 years. But it is before you have 
any benefits. 

amcor Dovetas. And then 8 or 10 years on top of that would make 
it 14 or 15 or 16 years. 

Mr. Harris. That is right. So any reasonable period of time with- 
in that time limit. 

Mayor Fiexps. Spread it out over a longer time. That is all. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Harris, following your thought that you should be 
permitted to pay on the installment plan, as you realize the benefits 
from this renewal, how are you going to be able to close out a project 
under the Federal law? At some point the project has to come to an 
end where you can compute your two-thirds Federal share and one- 
third local share. What technique are you suggesting for making 
that computation ¢ 

Mr. Harris. I was trying to think, Mr. Semer, why it was a prob- 
lem. In other words, cannot the municipality or the proper agency 
just enter into an agreement for the rem: uning sortion and pay it over? 

Mr. Semer. The question is, who is going to pay the bills? 

Mr. Harris. The city. The local agencies will pay the one-third. 
They are going to pay the bill. 

Mr. Semer. Does th: it mean you are suggesting as a possible alterna- 
tive, holding the projec t open / 

Mr. Harris. No, 

Mr. Semer. How do you reach the point where you say this project 
under title I is now finished / 

Mr. Harris. I do not want to be facetious, but what is our experience 
actually 4 How many projects closed / 

Mr. Semer. Of course, it is anticipated more and more projects will 
reach that stage. 

Mr. Harris. O. KK. I see no reason why at this time, since you are 
still anticipating closing projects, why you cannot anticipate a system 
of entering into ) the same kind of loan and grant agreement with this 
extended period. Close whenever the land is sold, or whatever the 
point is that you wish to close at, and then the obligation remains. 
This is all nullified if you go to 90-10 or 85-15, because > then our share 
is so small that we can handle it. But the 6624 and 3314 it seems to me 
is so large that some spread should be worked out. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify the answer I gave 
you awhile ago that it is an administrative determination by adding 
this one point: It is an administrative determination based on fairly 
broad general language, and the administrative decision has been 
made that you have to have this payment in a lump sum because there 
has to be a closing out of the project. That is why Mr. Harris ap- 
parently suggested one possible alternative is that there be a loan 
fund which would enable you to stretch out the cash payment. 

Mr. Harris. I would like to point out in the second point of ours on 
the box score, it has been a point with me for a long time. The cities 
from 250,000 down to 25,000 total 440, There are 440 cities with about 
4) percent of the population, according to these figures I have, 
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although I think it is wrong. The reference here is different. Any- 
way, there are 440 cities. Seventeen percent of them have a workable 
program. 

I grant you that every one of the 17 percent has a project in some 
phase, because the workable program now is required. But you get 
a factor of 83 percent of the cities of 250,000 to 21,000 which cannot 
fathom this program. It was my good fortune when I worked for 
Urban Renewal to hit the countryside and talk to cities. I know 
they need this program. If you shove it at them like you are offering 
Federal roads, it will take place, of course. But when I get to a 
community like East St. Louis and see a big expressway that is going 
to cut through the business district, with a tremendous highway ¢ utt ing 
through another part of the city, with no planning at ‘all, and when 
one of the conditions for working with Urban Renewal is to have a 
general city plan, then when we try to make section 221 work and try 
to build public housing in place of slum clearance because they pay 
100 percent, and when we use every single device written into the 

various acts, I think there is a quite different problem in pointing up 
this financing arrangement. 

As Mayor Daley s aid this mor ning, this program needs a different 
status and a different handle and a cohesiveness which is completely 
lacking at the present time. 

Chicago, New York, Philadelphia have tremendous citizens’ groups 
with tremendous individual organizations. The mayors have a co- 
ordinator. You have this magnificent new planning commission in 
Chicago, in place of this thing where we have here Alvin Fields, who 
has been one of the most sympathetic people I can think of in his 
handling of the problems I brought to him in connection with these 
programs, but he has not the time to sit down and go through and 
learn all of these rules, and so forth. He has had to trust me on it. 
Yet, look how few people there are who are trained even as little 
as I am. 

That brings up er thing. You need trained people to know 
what to do about it. I do not understand enough about it to carry 
on a program to benefit these cities, with people moving out and the 
center rotting, and that is happening in every little city as well as 
every major city. 

Senator Dovatas. One final question, Mayor Fields. We are going 
to have a very hard time getting additional money for urban renewal 
in the coming session of Congress. What is your feeling about that? 
That is what might be termed “a leading question.” 

Mayor Fretps. “Well, we will certainly “do everything we can to 
help you get it, Senator. 

Senator Dovaias. Your voice is a very potent voice. 

Mayor Fretps. We will certainly back you up in every way possible. 

Mr. Watiace. Mr. Farris, in connection with your comments on 
the cities clearing out the core and moving people out, where you want 
to use the interior part in terms of redevelopment for parks and plan- 
ning and better access roads, and so forth, you made a point when I 
talked to you a couple of weeks ago about the need for counting as 
local contribution the improvements for the city as a whole, rather 
than improvements which affect merely the project area. So that if 
you build a school in an area which no longer has housing in it, but is 
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taken up with highways, or something of that sort, but you still have 
the ied for the school in the city, it will not count. 

I want to make sure if you want to reiterate that point in the public 
hearings. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you, Mr. Wallace. In the concept of smaller 
cities as distinguished from the big ones it is a major point, and I am 
grateful to you for bringing it up. It is part of this general idea of 
ours that our projects in sm: raller cities are different, and that most of 
the improvements are necessary to make these good projects benefit the 
entire community. Therefore, again I will not specify legally or 
administratively, but urban renewal will give only so much credit to 
the project that the ratio of this or that is to the cost of that project 
in relation to that area. 

This is an important point, too. 

Mr. Wattace. One other question. In the clearance that you car- 
ried out to make sites for your public-housing developments, did the 
Public ae Authority have to pay the full cost of the clearance ? 
They did not get a writedown, as some private developers do; did they ? 

Mr. Harris. No, sir. 

Senator Dovueras. That has complicated your problem, too. 

Mr. Harris. That eased the problem actually, because here was a 
device to buy land which would cost us on a 500-unit project over 
$1 million. The Public Housing Administration can stand that cost. 
The private redeveloper could not, and the city could not stand a third 
share. ‘Thus it was the only way of adding to this area we were trying 
to make useful again in the center of the city. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
coming. 

Mayc or Frevps. Thank you, Senator. 

(The prepared statement of Mayor Fields follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALVIN G. FIELDS, Mayor, East Sr. Lovuts, IL. 


1. What East St. Louis is doing 

East St. Louis’ urban renewal agency is its housing authority. Under the 
statutes of the State of Illinois it has broad powers. In 1955 our city authority 
took over from a predecessor agency the operation of 1,108 units of public hous- 
ing—the 5 separate projects bear the designation of Illinois 1—the first projects 
in the State. I am proud that the city has recently achieved a good reputation 
in the operation of those projects and has been commended by the Public 
Housing Authority for the manner of the current operation. 

The authority is in the last stages of acquisition of 25 acres of blighted close-in 
land for project Ill. 1-7, 500 units of low rent public housing. One of the main 
functions of this development will be to provide relocation housing facilities for 
the 300 families to be displaced by the city’s first urban renewal project. 

The urban renewal project R—11 has been in active planning for over a year. 
Its continuance was contingent on the progress of city planning and on developing 
financial resources to meet the local share. The project area is now being 
revised currently to include additional land and to link up more closely with the 
central business district. It is about 50 acres gross. The combination of R-11 
and Ill. 1—7 will clear an area running from 7th to 16th Streets between two 
major arteries, Broadway and Missouri Avenues. 

Some 300 nonwhite families are to be displaced by this clearance. Some time 
ago the city made studies and qualified for section 221 FHA mortgage insurance. 
It has worked in a few cases where existing units were being purchased. Few, 
if any, of the 300 nonwhite families living on the site have resources enough to 
qualify under FHA. 

The authority has made application on an urban renewal area now having some 
of the most abject housing imaginable. The area is located adjacent to the stock- 
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yards and would be offered for industrial reuse. The area comprises about 20 
acres and the application is made under the 10 percent exception clause of the 
Housing Act—since the area is not now predominantly residential. The project 
is designated as R-17. 

The authority has received authorization from PHA to plan a pilot geriatric 
housing project of 25 units and is in the process of selecting a site for the project. 

The authority is readying plans for other areas in the city for possible action, 
Such action will be contingent on the terms under which it can receive assistance, 
The first renewal projects are basic improvements to botster the local economy. 
The next projects should begin to tackle the housing situation of close-in areas, 

This statement will seek to emphasize some of the practical considerations 
which we believe should be given weight in new urban renewal legislation. 


2. Look at the bow score 


The Renewal Information Service Newsletter of October 10, 1957, discussed 
the status of the workable program and a tabulation was presented to illustrate 
the depth of the program. Cities with workable programs either have urban 
renewal programs going or planned. 


| Cities with As a percent 
Number of approved | ofall citiesin 
Population group cities workable population 
program, group 
number 
satin mn iia tlimceaatilealiil peti — a | al aniseed 
Over 1,000,000__. | 5 5 ! 100.0 
500,000 to 1,000,000. : 13 | 1 284.6 
250,000 to 500,000 23 16 2 69.6 
100,000 to 250,000 (A)_- 65 28 43.1 
50,000 to 100,000 (B)___ 126 24 19.0 
25,000 to 50,000 So ed 249 20 8.0 


In (A) and (B) above is where the problem lies; is the fault with the law or its administration? 


10,000 to 25,000 ; 752 46 6.1 

5,000 to 10,000 1, 093 33 3.0 

Under 5,000 ‘ 14, 841 100 7 
Total. _- ane 17, 167 283 


! All cities in this class have programs. 
2 The exception is the rule here. 


There are 440 cities in the 250,000 population and below, to 25,000 population. 
Only 17 percent of the 440 cities have workable programs—assume that all 17 
percent have urban renewal projects. 

Thus 83 percent of these cities cannot cope with the present program—work- 
able or not. 

There is no more dramatic means of expressing the problem than this chart, 
for behind it are billions of dollars of this country’s prime assets—yearly losing 
value and usefulness while the demand for housing by the increasing population 
grows. 

Isn’t it time after 8 years to give the small city a chance in this program? 

We believe a change in the law is in order. 

3. Change the ratio of Federal assistance 

First and foremost, we can see no reason why the ratio of Federal grants to 
the local share should not follow the pattern established by the Congress for 
the new highway program. Here, instead of restricting the program to those 
States able to pay, the local participation is at a level where the job can be 
accomplished in an orderly way. 

Moreover, a favorable ratio of Federal grants would have another incentive 
it would permit the timely carrying out of a continuous and long-range local 
program—this too is needed—1 or 2 projects for a city under the present pro- 
gram will usually consume all the foreseeable resources for years ahead—the 
present financial arrangement permits, at best, ineffective and halting progress. 
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4. Local cash in advance policy hurts urban renewal 


Our interest is in the city of 100,000 or less. 

We believe it needs special treatment administratively and legislatively. 

Surely East St. Louis is not alone in having extremely difficult problems. Its 
citizens are demanding more and more services, municipal costs are steadily 
increasing and the city’s income simply does not increase at a rate that permits 
desirable and even necessary expenditures to be undertaken. Our resources 
are such that we cannot look to any other source to finance improvements. 

It is distressing to us on this basis to see a Federal program which operates 
in such a vital segment of our economy as does urban renewal require a far 
greater degree of fiscal solvency than the city of this size and resources might 
be expected to have. 

If urban renewal could be used as a tool to achieve a greater tax base, to 
achieve better planning of areas, to achieve the upgrading of areas and higher 
and better uses of land—then and appropriately then—the city could pay and 
would be delighted to pay a reasonable share for the benefits it has been enabled 
to receive. 

Would it not be fairer to ask the city to pay its share of urban renewal costs 
from the benefits it receives in the way of reduced cost of services and greatly 
increased income—would it not be better to let the city that has suffered with 
the results of haphazard exploitation over a long period of years take at least 
a reasonable number of years, after the improvement, to pay its share—Minne- 
sota and California have recognized this—both States encourage the project to 
be financed by the sale of bonds based on increased tax revenues to be received 
after the land is redeveloped and sold. 

If as now, in order to pay in advance, small cities must plan minimum projects 
under urban renewal—they cannot receive the greatest benefit from them—a 
program geared to dollars when the available dollars are hard to come by, 
cannot achieve the benefits that the Federal law is aiming at. The ability to 
raise one-third or one-quarter of a project should not be the criterion by which 
need for urban renewal should be judged and established. 

One of the reasons that I can honestly say that repayment of the local share 
is the crux of the whole problem is not only that I know what the immediate 
problems of any city of around 100,000 population is—but because East St. Louis 
is doing something about urban renewal and we have come up against the cold, 
hard fact that while we may have 1 project or 2—that these alone cannot 
possibly be of the magnitude that they should be because of the financial prob- 
lem. Yet I am well aware that the criteria by which any project is judged by 
the Federal Urban Renewal people is of such a nature that its long-run benefits 
to the community must be self-evident—thus the present procedures of urban 
renewal would be safeguard enough for a long prepayment period by the 
community. 

We urge you to specifically spell out in the 1958 legislation provision for 
deferred payments by small cities. Whether a 10- or 15-year or longer period 
is provided, there must be a means for the smaller city to pay for urban renewal 
on a basis consistent with its size and its means. 

Such a change would bring astounding results. 
3d. What projects the smaller city chooses 

There is another very important aspect to the financing question for small 
cities. This is the nature of projects which smaller cities select to carry out. 
Such projects do not normally involve residential reuse. Noneash grants-in-aid 
usually are more easily provided for projects which need schools, parks, ete., to 
support them. The small city is more concerned with cleaning out the core of 
the city or permitting the orderly expansion of commercial growth. In some 
cases, it is found that parking facilities are able to provide noneash grants-in-aid, 
but this can usually only be effective in specialized cases. It is the type of 
project which is expensive for the municipality to undertake in terms of im- 
mediate outlay and it is a type of project which, if it generates grants-in-aid 
at all, develops improvements which are citywide in benefit. 

Perhaps a better way to emphasize this difference between small and large 
cities is to note that the smaller the city the more usual it will be to have citywide 
considerations govern the choice of location. 

The lack of residential projects in the smaller community is readily explained. 
There is no need to provide a substantial number of closein units in an area 
Where the suburbs are relatively close. Again, there are numberless variations, 
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but in general the problem is not yet one of bringing residential areas closer, 
but of thinning out and revitalizing the core that can serve the suburban areas 
by providing adequate room for parking and adequate streets for easy passage, 
6. Public housing 


To skip from urban renewal to public housing at this point is appropriate 
since it is here that a need for a whole new concept exists. In few, if any, 
eases has the placing of public housing resulted in any independent action being 
taken by the community to use this new facility as the anchor for other local 
improvements. 

This segment of the housing supply could use more planning and more public 
facilities to assist what is usually a very concentrated community and a link 
must be provided between this type of housing and the FHA programs—a method 
to fill the void of middle-income housing. Subsidized housing must be oriented 
to the community by some means such as urban renewal—again meaning only a 
difference in emphasis. Present public housing is oriented by price and by 
some of the most difficult and cumbersome administrative procedures yet devised. 
It might be suggested that a community receiving what apparently is cost-free 
housing should provide the framework suitable for it, but public housing has 
never been permitted either by its proponents or its opponents to become oriented 
to this country’s real needs and thus looked upon as an asset worth planning 
around or worth investing in parks, etc. But in reality, a whole new concept is 
badly needed. 

7. Rehabilitation and conservation 

One of the really great opportunities to save the housing supply from the 

trend of deterioration and blight is rehabilitation. The sporadic, concentrated, 


and well publicized operations may indicate that a structure can be modernized 
and made attractive without undue cost. What these operations fail to provide 
for is, of course, compliance by all owners within a given area. Compliance may 
not even be a matter of choice but utterly dependent on the individual economic 
status of the owner. 


Rehabilitation will work if the owner of every structure to be affected is 
treated alike. 


A simple and effective mechanism would be for the local agency to purchase 
each house at its fair market value and then sell back the structure to the 
owner or a buyer at the fair market value less the value of the improvements 


to be provided—let this difference be apportioned between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the locality such as present title I provides. Naturally such rehabili- 
tation would be accompanied by needed neighborhood improvements and facilities 


to complete the upgrading process. 

Senator Dovucrias. The next witness is Mayor Warren C. Yerger 
of Rock Island, and I understand Mayor Esposito of East Moline is 
with you. I have met you gentlemen frequently in recent weeks and 
am delighted to greet you again. I am very glad to have the mayors 
of the so-called smaller cities testify because I think in the past atten- 
tion has been concentrated too much on the big metropolises of the 
country. What happens to the urban renewal program I think will 
largely depend on public opinion in and the problems of the smaller 
cities, such as East St. Louis, and Rock Island, and East Moline, 
which are, after all, quite large cities in their own right. 

Mayor Yerger, will you proceed? I understand you have a state- 
ment ready. 


STATEMENT OF WARREN C. YERGER, MAYOR, ROCK ISLAND; 


ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK J. ESPOSITO, MAYOR, EAST MOLINE, 
ILL. 


Mayor Yercer. Yes, sir. Do you wish the entire statement read? 

Senator DovetAs. Yes. I think that will be very good. 

Mayor Yercrr. You can probably hear Mr. Klatt better than you 
can me, so I will have him read it. 
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I have with me Mayor Frank J. Esposito of East Moline; Mr. Alan 
W. Duncan of the Housing Authority of Rock Island; and Mr. Wil- 
liam Klatt, city planner of Rock Island. 

Mr. Kuarr. The city of Rock Island has over the past year investi- 
gated the need for renewal and rehabilitation of those portions of 
the city evidencing urban decay and functional obsolescence. Pre- 
liminary studies have indicated the necessity of affording first priority 
to treatment of a 360-acre neighborhood just west of the central busi- 
ness district and lying along the river front. This area presently 
houses approximately 6,500 people i in some of the oldest physical fa- 
cilities within the community. 

A projected highway route connecting the business and industrial 
sections of the city with the Federal Interstate System must of ne- 
cessity traverse the entire length of this neighborhood. 

Because of the large size of the area affected and the necessity of 
coordinating city and highway planning, the general neighborhood 
renewal plan as authorized by 1956 amendments to the Housing Act 
of 1949 was considered as an aid to treatment of this area. Several 
reasons are presented as necessitating the use of this means rather 
than attempting a single renewal project covering 360 acres. 

We feel that the provisions as outlined for the general neighbor- 
hood renewal plan meet our needs where larger areas are involved. 
Many medium-sized cities such as ourselves must coordinate highway 
planning, including urban links to the Federal Interstate System, 
with renewal. Planning should be done on a neighborhood basis en- 
compassing not only housing, but the full range of community fa- 
cilities. In addition, few communities smaller than 500,000 popula- 
tion are ina position to offer rehousing resources and replacement of 
community facilities for areas of a size greater than 30 to 50 acres in 
which considerable alteration is proposed. The general neighborhood 
renewal plan becomes the only answer to such problems since through 
this medium a city may survey-an area, assess the full extent to which 
renewal should be applied, and institute a program of progressive 
action toward eliminating and arresting urban decay. 

We fee) that it is extremely unfortunate that the Urban Renewal 
Administration has not as yet provided the administrative vehicle 
whereby the general ne ighborhood renewal pian is made available to 
cities. It is our hope that this program can be made a contributing 
element of the urban renewal picture in the immediate future. 

It seems necessary that the Administration make available the 
entire $ $350 million allocated to redev elopment capital grant authority 
in order that cities are able to maintain progress against urban decay 
and obsolescence. 

While our investigations have not carried us into the specifics of 
rentpaying abilities and family incomes in the area proposed for first 
urban renewal action, there is evidence that the matters of middle in- 
come housing and housing for the aged should be explored by the 
Public Housing Administration both in regard to rehousing needs 
associated with renewal projects and the general community housing 
picture. 

Senator Doveras. I wonder if you would be willing to develop in 
greater detail than you did the suggestion which you made in the 
paragraph which is next to the bottom of page 1, in which you urge 
the Urban Renewal Administration to permit the general neighbor- 
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hood renewal plan to be made available to cities. What do you mean 
by that? 

Mr. Kuarr. Well, sir, while this provision of the general neighbor- 
hood renewal plan, this concept, has been in the law since the fall of 
1956, when it was adopted by Congress, there is as yet no working 
machinery to make this available to cities. 

In other words, we do not know what ground rules we will be 
operating under. , 

Senator Dovetas. No regulation ? 

Mr. Kuarr. If we choose to use this particular scheme there are no, 
as they call them, LPA letters or other administrative criteria we can 
use at this time. 

Senator Dove.as. Certainly there are rules, are there not, for 
neighborhood improvement? Could you not regard the city as an 
entire neighborhood and proceed under those conditions / 

Mr. Kuarr. I believe not. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Carter, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Carrer. As I understand your complaint, you are seeking to 
get planning funds, and what you would like to do is get sufficient 
pk: inning funds to encompass large areas / 

Mr. Kuarr. That is right. 

Mr. Carrer. And although there is a provision in the statute which 
permits you to do this, the regulations have not yet been promulgated 
and you do not even know how to make application for this type of 
planning funds in order to study these large areas ? 

Mr. Kuarr. That is entirely correct. The reason why we chose 
this means as against several others is, we are interested primarily 
in large sections of the city. We feel we cannot combat a problem 
the size of ours by taking a 20-acre project this year and another one 
next year. We are saddled with a highway program which we feel 
we have to put on a very high level of some sort through this area. It 
will cause a considerable alteration in. the face of the ne ighborhood, 
including the removal of a school and the isolation of one park, anda 
considerable amount of the housing, which affects a total number of 
6,500 people in the neighborhood. We cannot combat that 20 acres at 
a time. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Carson, have you had the same difficulty 
with other cities of medium size ? 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Chairman, we have had general instructions on 
the general neighborhood plan approach for some little while. We 
made those available to the conservation board here in Chicago, and 
you recall my testimony of a few moments ago to the effect that we 
had cooperated with certain—— 

Senator Dova.as. Could you make them available to the people 
in these cities? 

Mr. Carson. I have explained to the gentleman testifying that if 
he will drop over to the region office today, we will make those in- 
structions available and work with him to the best of our ability 
within our limited personnel, and the local public agency letter I 
understand will be out soon. 

Senator Dovetas. I wonder if the Federal authorities instead of 
waiting for the smaller and medium-sized cities to come to them 
would not take some initiative and send to them information so that 
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it would be made easier for the overworked mayors and the staffs 
of the medium-sized cities to get this information ? 

Mr. Carson. Are you directing that tome, sir? 

Senator Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Carson. I think you have a point there, Senator. I think it 
is a question of overall policy and also it is a question of the personnel 
available. 

Senator Doveias. Are these letters of instruction multigraphed or 
mimeographed / 

Mr. Carson. Weare reproducing them. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. It would not be a great effort, would it, to put 
copies in the mails for the mayors of Rock Island, and Moline, and 
East Moline, and Peoria, and the mayor of Springfield, and the 
mayor of Decatur, and the mayor of Danville, and the mayor of 

fast St. Louis, and the mayor of Alton, and the m: iyor of Rockford, 

the mayor of Waukegan, the mayor of Aurora, and the mayor of El- 
gin, and the various cities over 25,000 in the State? In fact, I 
would be willing to furnish you with franked envelopes, if you wish, 
which would remove any necessity for postage costs. 

Would you get a series of franked envelopes? 

Mr. Carson. No. We havea supply, sir. 

Senator Doveras. I would like to point out that the Housing Act 
of 1949, again in this famous title 1, which is partially mine, says 
as follows. I would like to call attention to the following para- 
graph: 

The Administrator is authorized to establish facilities first for furnishing to 
communities at their request an urban renewal service to assist them in the 
preparation of a workable program as referred to in the preceding paragraph 
and to provide them with technical and professional assistance for the planning 
and development of local urban renewal programs; and, secondly, for the as- 
sembly, analysis and reporting of information pertaining to such programs. 

You are not to be purely passive in this matter and say you must 
dig out the information we give you with pick and shovel, but you 
are expected to be symp: athetic. 1 know the phrase is used, “at their 
request.” ‘That is so you are not to force this material on them. But 
how many mayors are here? The mayor of Rock Island, the mayor 
of East Moline, the mayor of Springfield, the mayor of Alton, and 
the mayor of East St. Louis. 

May I ask if all these mayors would like that information ? 

(Chorus of “ayes.”) 

Senator DovcGnias. Now, Mr. Carson, inasmuch as these localities 
have now made their request to you and under this title of the act you 
are directed to furnish information to them, will you do so? 

Mr. Carson. Yes,sir. We have to. 

Senator Doveias. Good. I will be happy to try to stir up some 
more business for you tomorrow. 

Do you need franked envelopes ? 

Mr. Carson. We cooperate with every one of the communities you 
mentioned, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Doveias. We have broken through at least one web of the 
cobweb. 

Mr. Carson. It is no cobweb. 

Senator Dovcias. Mayor Yerger, do you have any statement you 
would like to make ? 
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Mayor Yercer. I have none, except I have Mr. Klatt here, who is 
trained along that line, and he has something in mind. Whatever he 
has in mind is fine with me. 

Mr. Kuarr. Perhaps I should point out Mr. Carson cooperated to 
the full extent to which he is able. Of course, if he does not receive 
the LPA directive—— 

Senator Dove.as. But he says he has them. 

Mr. Karr. But they are not finalized, however. Is that not cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Carson. While the genera] neighborhood plan application has 
not been finally approved, if you will go forward on what we have got 
I will lay you a good bet they will go through all right. The final 
draft, I understand, will not have anything but minor modifications 
of it, so we are all right on that score. 

Senator Doveras. This is the first time that I have ever known a 
senatorial committee to speed up action by administrative officials. 
It is almost unprecedented in the history of Senate committees. 

Mayor Esposito, do you have any comments? 

Mayor Esposiro. It seems to me, Senator, all of the little cities have 
the same problem, just like Mayor Fields expressed, and Mayor Yer- 
ger, and myself, and I know Arnold Smith, when he gets here, will 
do the same. I think it will clarify a lot in the letters of instruction 
being mailed to us, so from there on we should know what we are 
doing. 

As of today I did not know that this committee was meeting, but 
you called me and I am here. 

Senator Dovueias. We are making progress. One of our great diffi- 
culties in the cities has been to get the various cities to pull together. 
Rock Island, Moline, and East Moline, and Silvis frequently go their 
separate courses. I am delighted that we have 2 of the 4 mayors here. 
This is the first time I have seen 2 of the 4 mayors in the same room 
at the same time working on a cooperative program. 

Mayor Esposrro. May I add we have a cooperative program work- 
ing on veterans. 

Senator Dovueias. What is your feeling on this urban renewal 
program, Mayor Yerger? You come from a very progressive, but 
conservative area. 

Mayor Yercer. I do not see how we can help but go forward with 
it, Senator. 

Senator Dovetas. It will mean increased appropriations. 

Mayor Yercer. We cannot help it. We have to do something 
with that. We cannot go back further. We have to have assistance 
in what we do. I know with the program Rock Island has we are 
going to absorb all we possibly can in the way of financial assistance 
in getting these things done. I do know that the Federal Govern- 
ment is asking us for clearance of our more dense areas to thin them 
out for the purpose of preventing juvenile delinquency. We know 
we want highways and we want to clean up our cities as best we can, 
but we have to have financial assistance in any way we can get it. 

Senator Doveras. There is another school of thought, Mayor 
Yerger—— 

Mayor Yercer. And by the way too, Senator, we are willing to 
borrow that money and pay it back. We are not asking for some- 
thing for nothing, but just for a means of assistance. 
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Senator Dovenas. Mayor Yerger, as you know, there is a school of 
thought which says that these “things may be necessary, but they 
should be done by the States and cities rather than by the Federal 
Government and the cities. How do you feel about that? How 
would you like to have to go to Springfield rather than to Wash- 
ington § ; i 

Mayor Yerorr. Well, Springfield is closer. I will say that. We 
do get there on occasion. We seldom get into Washington. How- 
ever, wherever it is most economical I w ould like to have it. 

Senator Dovaras. Do you think you would get much assistance 
from Springfield ¢ 

Mayor YERGER. 7 e could try. We could try. We could certainly 
go to work on it. I do know with your suggestion of coordination 
and cooperation of the mayors in Illinois cities we are going cer- 
tainly to throw our weight around a little bit to get our share of these 
things. 

Senator Dovexas. Is it not true that the Illinois Legislature is still 
dominated by representatives from small towns ? 

Mayor Yercer. Senator, I have been a mayor since May 1 and I 
do not have the slightest idea. 

Senator DovuG.as, Well, that is the truth. But you are for the 
Federal Urban Renewal program ? 

Mayor Yercer. I am for Federal Urban Renewal. 

Senator Doveias. What do you feel about public housing? 

Mayor Yercer. We want some more of that too. We are wanting 
upward of 300 to 400 housing units in Rock Island now. 

Senator Doucias. Mayor Esposito, how do you feel about that? 
You come from a community which is even more conservative than 
Rock Island. 

Mayor Esposrro. As for public housing, I would like to see indi- 
vidual units instead of a group. 

Senator Doueias. That might be possible in a city with low land 

values, which is true there. 

Mayor Esposrro. With urban renewal you build a superhighway, 
and alongside of it you drive into town and you see a bunch of shacks. 
That does not go either. If you are going to build a beautiful high- 

way, let us have some beautiful homes there. That is the way I look 
at it. 

Senator Doveas. In other words, have beautiful homes to embellish 
the highways? 

Mayor Esrostro. Make them pretty, anyway. When people = 
through your city you want them to see ‘something nice, and not ¢ 
torn-down district. 

Senator Dovucias. You gentlemen can be very influential when we 
move on a new housing and urban renewal program. You can be 
very influential both in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate. 

Are there any other statements you wish to make ? 

Mayor Yrrcer. Senator, may I inquire, inasmuch as we have pro- 
gressed quite far with many of our plans, can you give us some idea 
as to when you plan and when this program of yours will get under 
way ¢ 

Senator Doveras. We will have to call the Federal authorities. 

Will you come forward, Mr. Carson ? 
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Mr. Carson. I did not hear the question. 

Senator Dovetas. This is the question of the applications from 
Rock Island and East Moline. Have requests been made to you for 
either Aer sen or project money from these cities / 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. No. The applications have not been filed 
with us on either city. 

Senator Doveras. They cannot give you money, Mayor, until you 
make application for it. 

Mr. Carson. I understand, sir, Rock Island is working on an ap- 
plication now. 

Mr. Kuarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Carson. And we will work with Mr. Klatt today and tomor- 
row. : 

Senator Doveras. Good. And when they come to you you will look 
at it with compassion in your eye and in your heart ? 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Chairman, I am a great believer in this program 
and there is a lot of compassion in my eye and my heart with regard 
to this program. 

Senator Dove as. Good. 

IT may say we have a table of urban renewal in selected cities as of 
September 30, 1957. The city of Chicago Heights is there, and I see 
East St. Louis, Maywood, and Springfield, but I do not see Rock 
Island. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Urban renewal in selected cities as of Sept. 30, 1957 


Capital grants 


City and project Status of project 
Reserved Disbursed 
Illinois 
Chicago Heights: East Side In execution since June 1957 $1, 994, 668 None 
East St. Louis: 10th St. and Broad- | Preliminary planning, ipproved 775, 000 None 
way. March 1956. 
Maywood: Project No. 1 Preliminary planning, approved Oc- 1, 809, 000 Non 
tober 1956. 
Springfield: Renewal area No. 1 Preliminary planning, approved Jan- 292, 000 None 


uary 1957. 
Missouri: St. Louis: 


Demonstration project In execution since March 1955 17, 333 $15, 190 

Kosciusko area Preliminary planning, approved April 3, 000, 000 None 
1956. 

Memorial Plazas In execution since June 1954 1, 334, 675 984, 000 

Mill Creek Valley , Fina] planning, approved April 1957 18, 413, 566 None 

Ohio: Cincinnati: 

Kenyon-Barr Preliminary planning, approved Sep- | 16,021, 000 None 
tember 1952 

Laurel-3 In execution since May 1952 3, 755, 002 1, 895, 000 

Renewal area No. 3 Preliminary planning, approved No- 4, 250, 000 None 


vember 1956, 


Mr. Kuarr. Our absence is explained by the fact that our machinery 
was not there for the program which we thought would benefit us 
most. There was only one program that seemed to fit our needs— 
the general neighborhood renewal plan. 

Senator Doveras. You are going to become active on this ¢ 

Mayor Yercer. You can depend on that. 

Senator Douaias. You will become active ? 

Mayor Esprostro. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Doveias. I am sure Mayor Smith, from Moline, will be 
active, too. He will be a witness here tomorrow. So we will get the 
Tricities moving. 

Mayor Yercer. That will help an awful lot, sir. 

Senator Dovcias. Are there any other questions? Mr. Rogers, do 
you have any questions ? 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mayor Yercer. Thank you. 

Senator Doveias. The next witness is Mayor P. W. Day, of Alton. 
Weare very glad to see you, Mayor Day. 

I wonder if you will identify for the record your associate here, so 
that the reporter may get his name. 


STATEMENT OF P. W. DAY, MAYOR, ALTON, ILL. 


Mayor Day. This is Theodore Diaz, attorney for the Alton Housing 
Authority. 

I have only been a few months in this capacity and our attorney, 
Mr. Diaz, for the local housing authority, has prepared a state- 
ment. 

Senator DouGias. Which you subscribe to ? 

Mayor Day. Yes; lL approve of it. 

This has been formulated by the local housing authority, not only 
by Attorney Diaz, and it has my full approval. 

Mr. Diaz. May I proceed, sir. 

Senator Doueras. Yes. 

Mr. Diaz. To the honorable chairman of this subcommittee and the 
honorable members of this committee present, ladies and gentlemen, 
our experience with Federal housing programs at the local level com- 
menced about 1 year ago. The Housing Authority of the city of 
Alton, Ill, and the people of the city of Alton, are anxious to ac- 
complish something for the eradication of the slum areas in our city. 
We have three particularly bad areas which should be cleared or re- 
built. We are a city of approximately 30,000, and our problems are 
generally the same as other cities of our size. As usual, the major 
problem is money. Federal funds for urban-renewal work are never 
given for the expense of the documentation required to be submitted 
in support of a preliminary application for a preliminary advance 
of funds in preparation of a proposed project. All planning and sur- 
vey work necessary to a preliminary application must be done prior to 
advance of funds. 

These preliminary applications are highly technical and expensive 
to prepare. It is my opinion that the operation of the Federal hous- 
ing program at the local level for cities of our size needs to provide 
funds for this purpose. The Federal Government likes assurances that 
moneys advanced on any program will result in its completion, but it 
is equally true that cities of our size sometimes never initiate a pro- 
gram, due to the lack of funds with which to acquire necessary talent 
and data to complete the application. 

Secondly, even if the steps are accomplished toward the application 
for funds, they are necessarily awkward steps, taken by amateur, good- 
hearted citizens, who take the time from their own businesses in try- 
ing to accomplish a highly technical, time-consuming labor. Often the 
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program falters and stops due to this voluntary work when obstacles 
occur requiring technical aid or funds. It is true also that it is a very 
questionable procedure to tax our people to hire the talent and to 
expend money for the preliminary survey and planning when we can- 
not show our citizens in advance that the programs will be approved 
and the work actually accomplished. 

I feel that in cities of twenty-five to fifty thousand population, the 
best aid the Federal Government can give is an allocation of funds 
for the survey and planning work necessary to make an application 
for the advancement of funds and that although the Government 
may in some cases sustain a loss by failure of completi ion of a project, 
the overall purpose of housing will be better served, because of the 
broader participation and opportunities thereby given the smaller 
cities to participate in the housing program. They will then be in a 
position to compete with the larger cities, who seem to be taking the 
greater benefit of the housing funds granted by the Federal 
Government. 

Another problem which has come before the Alton Housing Author- 
ity is one of conflicts of interests, which we regret to say has not been 
solved due to what I believe is a laxity on the part of the Public Hous- | 
ing Authority to make a decisive move in a problem presented to it | 
by us. 

Our particular problem is this: Illinois statute 6714, section 3, 
requires a turnover to a legal housing authority, when created, of the 
ownership and jurisdic tion of housing units within its limits. 

Prior to the organization of the Alton Housing Authority, the 
county of Mz udison had control of two housing units within the city 
limits of Alton, together with other units outside the e¢ ity area. The 
units belonging to the Housing Authority of Madison County, includ 
ing the two units within the city of Alton, were built under a bond 
issue backed by Federal funds. All these units are under one con- 
tract with reciprocal-support agreements. We have not been able to 
eet the consent of the Public Housing Authority in approving the 

ransfer from Madison County Housing Authority to the Alton 
Sitchin: Authority of those units within the Alton c ity limits on the 
ground that this transfer may abrogate the right of contract. It is 
my opinion that this is not true since the Alton Housing Authority 
would be merely added as an obligor on these contracts and I feel 
that the Public Housing Authority is doing nothing, not because of 
possible infirmity to the contract, but because the transfer would re- 
quire a great deal of initiative and work on the part of Public Housing 
Authority to set out the procedures whereby the transfer from M: idi- 
son County Housing Authority to Alton Housing Authority can be 
made within the framework of the contract. 

The failure on our part to obtain Public Housing Authority ap- 
proval of the transfer hinders our program with other housing prob- 
lems, for in order to take advantage of urban renewal we must neces- 
sarily have a place to relocate our people, 

What assurances of relocation can we give Urban Renewal on relo- 
cation of our people if we do not have control of the units, the owner- 
ship of which was given to us by State law? I do not believe it is 
selfish to ask for and want those things which the law gives us. 
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The people of the city of Alton and the United States as a whole 
are indebted to the Federal Government and the State governments 
for providing the means to clean up our slums, and this statement is 
given only as an expression of what our problems are in relation to 
the Federal Government in the hope that in some small way they may 
aid your subcommittee, and the committee as a whole, in devising a 
program in housing to suit the needs of all the people of this country. 

Senator Doveias. You have a Housing Authority of the City of 
Alton ? 

Mr. Diaz. That is right. 

Senator Doucias. But it does not have any housing you have juris- 
dictionover. Isthat true? 

Mr. Diaz. Well, we are given jurisdiction by Statute 67-14. 

Senator Dovetas. But actual control of the housing units in your 
city is in the hands of 

Mr. Diaz. Of Madison County. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you have any plans for any urban renewal ? 

Mr. Diaz. Yes. We hope to have a preliminary application on file 
in several weeks for the funds to make the proper surveys, and so forth. 

Senator Dovatas. Is this the survey of the so-called Dogpatch area ? 

Mr. Diaz. Dogtown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. How large an area is that? 

Mr. Diaz. About 4acres. Is that correct? 

Mayor Day. That is about right. 

Senator Doueias. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Diaz. On Broadway, or between Broadway and the river. It 
isa small area next to the Illinois Glass Co. 

Senator Doucias. Near East Alton ? 

Mr. Diaz. On the way to East Alton, but still in the city limits of 
Alton, however. But it ison that road. 

Senator Doucias. How many families are there now ? 

Mr. Diaz. Sixty-eight families. 

Senator Doveias. What is your purpose in redeveloping this area é 
What would you use it for? For an industrial purpose? 

Mr. Diaz. We wish to sell it. We wish to clear it and sell it. 

Senator Dove.as. For an industrial purpose ? 

Mr. Diaz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dougias. What would you do with the families? 

Mr. Diaz. That is the purpose of our desire to have the control and 
ownership of these two units within the city of Alton. There is a 
normal turnover in those units and we wish to take those people and 
put them there. 

Senator Doveias. Do you plan any further housing projects? 

Mr. Diaz. Yes, sir. We would like to clear an area called Bell 
Street, and we have another area which we would also like to clear at 
some later date. 

Senator Dovetas. For housing? 

Mr. Draz. For housing. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. How far along are you in your plans for those 
areas ¢ 

Mr. Diaz. Well, this plan for Dogtown, or Dogpatch, as you 
called it— 

Senator Doueias. Forgive me if I made an error. 
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Mr. Draz. We intend to use it as a pilot project to feel our way 
around. We are amateurs in the State, as you say, and we have no 
organization and no talent and no hired staff. 

Senator Dovetas. I think you do very well. 

While you are here, why do you not go over to the office of the Fed- 
eral Housing and Home Finance Agency and get these forms and let 
them advise you on procedure? Will you do that ? 

Mr. Draz. I have already made the appointment on that. That is 
in regard to urban renewal forms for the preliminary application. 

Senator Dovatas. Yes. 

Mr. Diaz. Yes. They have been very cooperative with us in this 
regard. 

Senator Dovenas. Alton is also a very conservative city, Mayor. 

Mayor Day. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. What is the general attitude on this urban re- 
newal program which you are proposing in Alton ? 

Mayor Day. I think the general attitude is in favor of it. I know 
there is a pretty strong group there that are anxious to proceed with 
it, but we are just like the rest of us. We do not have much money, 
you see. 

As I understand it, this is help somewhat on the basis of a city 
plan. We have an appropriation from our civic council to get st: arted 
on it in this fiscal year, but we would like to know what the plan is. 

Senator Dovenas. Has the Alton Telegraph expressed itself on this 
question / 

Mayor Day. I have never seen it say anything against it. 

Mr. Draz. It has given us a little bit of a writeup once in a while 
in regard to it. 

Senator Doveras. Has it taken an editorial position / 

Mr. Draz. One time I believe it has. Yes. It has taken an editorial 
position with regard to public housing one time just recently, 2 or 3 
days ago. 

Senator Douvetas. What kind of a position ? 

Mr. Draz. It inquired. They thought we should have better co- 
operation from the Federal Housing Administration. That is the 
sum total. 

Senator Douaetas. I am always mystified by the meaning of the 
word “cooperation.” I¢ leaves a considerable area of doubt as to what 
is meant. 

But in general, would you regard it as.an invasion by the Federal 
Gov ernment of the rights of the States if the Federal Government 
continued its appropriations for urban renewal and housing, Mayor? 

Mayor Day. No; I donot believe I would. 

Senator Doveias. Would you support it? 

Mayor Day. Yes, sir; I would. 

Senator Doveras. Well, this is fine. I have several conservative 
cities in Illinois coming in and saying this. I hope the press takes 
due notice of this fact. 

Mayor Day. I think Alton needs it badly. 

Senator Doucias. You de not need it up on the heights in Alton 
Heights. 

Mayor Day. There are some parts of the heights that need renewal. 
They are not all down in the valley, Senator. There are some places 
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on the heights that need renewal too. The worst ones are in the 
valley. I will agree with that. 

Senator Doueias. Mr. Wallace, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Watrace. No, except that I think it is a rather interesting 
point made here by Mayor Day and his associate, Mr. Diaz. Chicago, 
you will remember, did not have any planning funds from the Fed- 
eral Government, but their big need was in the projects, but in the 
smaller cities it would appear they need help even to prepare appli- 
cations, because it is not a simple thing, just filling out a form, but 
it takes a survey even to make an application. 

Mr. Diaz. Particularly when you have no talent with which to do 
the work. 

Mr. Wacvace. Smaller cities by and large do not have large plan- 
ning staffs. Is that correct? 

Mr. Dixz. That is right. We need someone to give us the money 
with which to hire the talent to get the thing initiated. If the Fed- 
eral Government would do it for the smaller cities of 30,000 to 50,000, 
the program would be sooner met. 

Senator Dovetas. We have Mayor Day and Mayor Fields here, 
who are great moving powers throughout the whole area. How would 
it be to have the various cities on the east side of the river cooperate 
in getting one man as a planner, so that he could be working for 
Alton, and Granite City, and Madison, and East St. Louis, and so 
on, so that you can get a unified plan? 

Mr. Diaz. E xcept that I think it would be too big an area with too 
much diversity. 

Senator Doveras. It is really one tremendous district of about 400,- 
000 people. 

Mr. Diaz. Yes. That is true. 

Senator Doveias. You would be glad to cooperate, Mayor Day, with 
East St. Louis: would you not ? 

Mayor Day. Yes, sir. 

Mayor Freips. We have a city planner there. 

Senator Doveias. You would be willing to make his services avail- 
able on a per diem basis; would you not, to Alton ? 

Mayor Fienps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. I suggest to Alton that you possibly approach 
Mayor Fields. This is a possibility of getting skilled assistance on a 
per diem basis. 

Mayor Day. We will personally do that. 

Senator Doveras. We have the mayors of Venice and Granite City, 
and we make the same proposals to them. 

Mr. Carrer. Mayor, I am wondering about this. Your great need 
is for planning funds. I am wondering if it would help you any if 
rather than have the planning fund applic ations connected with the 
capital grant application and reservation of funds, whether it would 
be better to have some sort of fund from which cities could either get 
grants or loans to begin planning without necessarily tying them to 
the completion of a final project. You cannot at the moment get 
planning funds without getting a reservation of capital grant funds. 
Whatever cost you incurred from planning would become a part of 
your total project cost. So it would be written into the cost. But 
somehow, if those two things could be divided I am wondering if it 
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would not be possible simply to write off the cost of the planning, even 
though it never followed through. If it were easier to get planning 
funds with the accompanying risk that you might lose them, it might 
be easier that way. 

Mr. Diaz. That is my theory entirely. Give us the money, whether 
it is completed or not. That is the risk the Government takes, but in 
the overall program, I think the Government would be better off. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Mayor, would you have Mr. Diaz just give us a 
description of this? There are two projects or two structures now 
contr olled by the county of Madison that are located within the city 
of Alton. 

Mr. Diaz. There are two complete housing units in the city of Alton. 

Mr. Semer. How many dwelling units are involved ? 

Mr. Diaz. I cannot give you that because the information was never 
— to us. 

Martin. My name is Price Martin, of the Public Housing 
Administration. Two hundred and fifty is the figure. 

Mr. Semer. All I wanted was to get it clear that there are 250 units 
in the city of Alton which are controlled by the county. 

Mr. Diaz. Yes. 

Mr. Semer. Your proposal is to bring these units in the city of 
Alton under the control of the Alton Housing Authority ? 

Mr. Diaz. Yes. The statute gives us jurisdiction and the right to 
the ownership of these housing units. But to be more spec ific, it is 
these 2 units plus 4 other units controlled by Madison County. 

Mr. Semer. Two projects in the city ? 

Mr. Diaz. Plus four others. 

Mr. Semer. In the county, but not in the city ? 

Mr. D1az. But there is reciprocal support to contract for bonds, you 
understand, and the Public Housing Authority has not seen fit to sepa- 

rate those two units from Madison C ounty’s control and give them to 
us. They say they cannot do it because of fear that they w vill abrogate 
the right under the contract. 

Mr. Semer. You would like to get control of the 250 units located in 
the city so that you could use them for housing ? 

Mr. Draz. Yes; I say they can do it because it is merely adding the 
Alton Housing Authority as an obligor on this contract. 

Mr. Semer. Have you made any effort to work out some arrange- 
ment with the Madison County authorities so you could use the 250 
units for your relocation purposes ¢ 

Mr. Diaz. No; because we want these units. We do not want to 
work out any arrangements. 

Senator Dove.as. In other words, you want control and not cooper- 
ation. 

Mr. Diaz. We do not want any cooperation on that. We just want 
them, because they are ours. 

Mayor Day. They belong under the authority of our housing 
authority. 

Mr. Diaz. The State of Illinois gave them to us and we want them. 

Senator Dove.as. This is one quarrel I should sidestep, 

If there are no further questions, thank you very much. 

The final witness is the distinguished mayor of Springfield, Mayer 
Nelson Howarth. 
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STATEMENT OF NELSON HOWARTH, MAYOR, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Mayor Howarru. Gentlemen and Senator, I would like to intro- 
duce Mr. Charles Aguar, executive director of our plan commission 
and formerly chief planner of the city of St. Louis in their gigantic 

rogram. We feel very fortunate to have him and Mr. Elmer 
Suc ow, executive director of our Springfield Housing Authority. 

Senator Dovuatas. So the city of Springfield is equipped with plan- 
ning and housing officials to deal with these matters ¢ 

Mayor Howarru. We have the largest housing planning staff out- 
side of the city of Chicago in the State of Illinois. I have a prepared 
statement I would like to read. 

Senator Doucias. We will be very glad to have you do that. 

Mayor Howarru. My name is Nelson Howarth, mayor of the city of 
Springfield, Ill. I thank the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, its subcommittee and personnel, for the opportunity to appear 
before you and discuss briefly our experience in Springfield relating to 
public housing and Federal urban renewal and opinions thereon. 

I have with me today, available for further questioning if desired 
Mr. Charles Aguar, executive director of our plan commission, an 
Mr. Elmer Suckow, executive director of our public housing authority. 
Some of my opinions expressed herein are based upon the opinions 
and experiences of these gentlemen; but other conclusions are my 
own and may or may not be shared by them. In this brief presenta- 
tion I can do little more than summarize. For the purpose of clarity, 
I will discuss public housing and urban renewal separately. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Springfield is proud of its public housing project developed in 
1939 and completed for occupancy in 1941. It repixced a 30-acre 
blighted area. It is one of the few public housing agencies in the 
Nation that has been completely self-sustaining in its operation since 
as early as 1946. No Federal subsidy has been received since that 
date. 

Its original development cost was $2,550,000, financed in part by A- 
bonds purchased by the public and B-bonds purchased by the Public 
Housing Administration. This indebtedness now has been reduced 
to less than $2 million. In addition, the city’s share of the cost of 
financing the initial urban-renewal project referred to later in this 
testimony has been made possible out of public housing funds and 
other incomes made available through the efficient management of our 
public housing authority. 

The project has a total of 599 dwelling units, ranging from 3-room 
efficiencies to 4-bedroom large family units. The minimum rental is 
$24 per month based on annual family income of $1,440 and is in- 
creased above the minimum at the rate of $1 per month for each 
$60 additional annual family income. All utiities including heat 
are furnished at an average cost of $11 per unit per month ; and 
today it is a well-kept, ¢ ‘lear area, housing approximately 2,140 people 
(1,075 chile lren) in the low-income bracket in decent, safe, and sani- 
tary conditions at an average monthly rental of $37.94, including all 
utilities. 
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Notwithstanding this excellent record, it is my observation and 
the conclusion of the housing commission that there is no present 
need for any additional public housing in Springfield. We believe 
that the present trend is toward occupancy of public housing units 
by persons receiving grants from public welfare agencies, aged, and 
those seeking temporary relocation as a part of urban renewal proj- 
ects. Income-earning householders should, if at all possible, be served 
by private housing; and where Government aid is nec essary it should 
be in the form of mortgage assistance and urban renewal projects. 

If we were asked to express any present criticism of present Federal 
administration of the public housing program it would be the marked 
trend during the past 5 years to centralize operational control of local | 
income housing developments in the Federal Government eliminating | 
local autonomy and tending to reduce locally appointed boards of | 
commissioners to the status of figureheads pe Ae se with already 
established manuals of policy and procedure. 

It is the belief of our housing authority that such practice is in- | 
jurious to the purpose of the Housing Act, and bogs the program in | 
a maze of bureaucratic regulations. The fine record of the Spring- 
field Public Housing Authority could not have been made without 
the knowledge and zeal of the community leaders serving on the 
board. 

Senator Dovetas. This is a very carefully worded statement, Mayor, 
and it contains a very grave charge. I had always thought that the 
watchword of this administration was “decentralization”: that the 
administration should be decentralized from Washington and placed 
so far as possible in the hands of the localities and the States. 

Now here you are, a sober and experienced city executive, saying 
that what has happened in the last 5 years has been just the reverse 
the centralization of the administration, taking away the responsi- | 
bility and decision of the cities to Washington. | 

F 


TE. 


Mayor Howarrn. I do not want my words to be quoted any further 
than they go, which is in relation to the public housing field. 

Senator Doveras. I see. 

Mayor Howarrn. I feel in the public housing field, based on the 
observations of our board which served there for so m: inv veurs,and = | 
our executive director, that there has been a tendency over the past | 
5 years—and I use this figure because I believe he used it—that par- 
ticularly in the field of purchasing and the field of regu: ations for | 
example, he has bulletins which he feels emanate from Washington 
which do not need to, and which we can handle ourselves. We have | 
handled them, and we have become self-sufficient in our public housing | 

; 
' 
| 





as a result of the intelligence and the integrity and good judgment of 
the citizens of Springfield who served on the housing board. That 
is the substance of the criticism. 

I donot mean toexaggerate that criticism either. 

Now, concerning urban renewal. We are much disturbed by the 
administration statements indicating that perhaps budget cutting 
will include the death or material reduction of urban renewal. In 
our opinion this would be a disastrous mistake. 

We agree that the local communities must not look to the Federal 
Government for solution of every problem. Yet the purpose of urban 
renewal is one that must be done by some government, be it State or 
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Federal. The practical fact is that for the past quarter century the 
Federal Government each year takes an increasingly bigger percentage 
of total taxes levied. Thus, the amount left at home is not adequate 
to do all of the jobs required. Thus, it appears that if America is to 
remain strong, the Federal Government must either continue urban 
renewal or leave enough money at home so that the respective States 
can do it. 

A strong national urban renewal program is basically necessary for 
these specific reasons : 

In the democratic manner the Government helps the citizens help 
themselves toward decent housing, encouraging private ownership. 

2. Large and small cities are in the midst of rehabilitation programs 
based upon Federal urban renewal. I can say this is based on pro- 
grams calculated to go over a 10- to 15-year period. A sudden termi- 
nation would be disastrous to the areas where more than two-thirds 
of the Nation’s population dwells. 

I think this third one is probably the most important one. 

3. Large segments of our population in minority groups now find 
themselves in the ambiguous situation of having adequate income to pay 
for decent housing: but because of silent segregation or reluctance of 
wivate lending institutions and FHA to approve loans in neighbor- 
Seda te nding t toward blight, they cannot find adequate housing, and 
are forced into actually blighted areas rapidly passing the point of no 
return. 

4. Because of archaic State annexation laws and an overlap of local 
jurisdictions, newer restricted residential areas rapidly are develop- 
ing outside the city. Unless governmental stimulation is received, the 
areas remaining within the corporate limits, particularly near the 
downtown heart of the ¢ ity, are not of interest to private residential 
developers, and rapidly drop down the scale ending as slum areas with 
an entrapped population. The result is a reduction in property 

values, reduction in city governmental income to face increasing gov- 
ernmental responsibilities. Thus, without urban renewal the princi- 
pal city decays. 

5. Statistics show that urban renewal reduces crime, sickness, and 
“ juvenile and adult delinquency. 

The only alternative to urban renewal is either the slums of past 
sl or public housing. No one desires the former, and public 
housing as a permanent solution for w age earners is not the American 
way. In our city it is not popular either with occupants or the public 
generally. All look upon public housing as an abode to be left as soon 
as economic fortunes change. 

Senator Doveras. On the first page you say you are proud of your 
public housing. 

Mayor Howarri. Weare proud of it. 

Senator DovGias. But you do not want any more? 

Mayor Howarrn. Yes. We are proud of it but we feel we have 
enough public housing to take care of the aged and the people who 
are on relief and getting assistance, and when the income arrives we 
want to move out of public housing into good private homes through 
the use of urban renewal. 

Springfield is a beautiful capital city. Our people have an income 
higher than the national average. We would deny that we have 
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“slums,” a word usually reserved for large cities, yet we are one of 
the first in downstate Illinois to inaugurate urban renewal. ‘The rea- 
son is that despite our high level of prosperity, private capital has 
been unable to even approach the task of rehabilitating our blighted 
areas and those tending to become so. Such conditions in an enlight- 
ened, beautiful city such as Springfield, and within a few blocks of 
the home of Abraham Lincoln, at a time when the worker is enjoying 
the highest earning capacity in history, is evidence of the need for 
increased urban renewal. 

We describe our urban-renewal program as pilot project—an exam- 
ne to our citizens of future ponsibi lities. Five blocks, 15.3 acres, of 

lighted area, 79 percent substandard, near our downtown area, will 
be cleared and replaced with modern commercial and dwelling units. 
As an example of the necessity, our survey shows that 44 percent of 
the dwelling units in the project area either have no inside toilet or 
share 1 with 1 or more other units; 66 percent either share bathing 
facilities with other units or have none; 66 percent have hazardous 
electrical wiring; and 12 percent have no inside w ater, although 

water mains are in the street, and our city has the lowest water r: ates 
in Illinois. 

Yet our pilot project hardly makes a dent upon our total blight 
problem. While the same degree of blight does not exist in all other 
substandard areas in our city, still the 1950 census would indicate that 
our pilot project will reduce the total number of dilapidated buildings 
in our city by only 1 percent. 

The solution of one problem, however, leads to others. Hardly had 
we commenced work upon this pilot project than it became apparent 
that to make this pilot project worthwhile and make certain that we 
were not inviting it immediately to return to slum conditions, it would 
be necessary to extend the urban-renewal program so as to insure the 
stability of the project area. Good planning required this. 

Yet Springfield does not have the financing needed to immedi: ately 
inaugurate an entire general neighborhood renewal project. 
The ‘only practical way of accomplishing community preservation 
is to plan the program for the entire neighborhood but carry 
it out in succeeding steps. Thus, we are presently preparing a general 
neighborhood renewal plan application for submission to the URA 
for that specific purpose. If it is approved, we will then be in a 
position to program over the next 5 to 10 years our share of the costs 
if we inaugurate this expanded program. 

It is important that we have assurances that reasonable Federal 
urban renewal and FHA assistance in succeeding years will continue 
to be available. 

In connection with our urban-renewal project, we have received 
excellent cooperation from per — of the Federal agencies 

I would like to add, from Mr. Carson, especially, I person: ally began 
to find out what renewal was an after I made trips to Washington, 
when I became acquainted with Mr. Carson and his staff. 

But we would recommend that effort be made to correct the follow- 
ing conditions which, in our opinion, interfere with rapid processing 
of urban-renewal programs : 

(a) The number of procedural changes should be reduced. Pres- 
ently, it is not too much of an exaggeration to say that it is a full-time 
job to keep the various manuals up to date with notifications of proce- 
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dural changes. It is discouraging to begin a project and later learn 
that it must t be carried out differently than was estimated and planned. 

(2) Procedures should be more clearly defined. For example, the 
general neighborhood renewal plan was authorized by a 1956 amend- 
ment to the Housing Act. Yet procedures still are not officially 
determined. Our present general neighborhood renewal plan appli- 
cations for several months have remained incomplete as we await an 
official directive from Washington. 

Senator Doveras. This is the same statement made by the people 
in Rock Island, but I want to ask Mr. Carson to establish this as incor- 
rect; that you do have your procedures now officially determined, 
Mr. Carson. 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Senator Dovetas. Mayor Howarth said that the difficulty is that the 
procedures under the general neighborhood renewal plan are not offi- 
cially determined and that their applications remained incomplete as 
they awaited an official directive from Washington. I thought you 
testified to the contrary. 

Mr. Carson. No. We have in our office now, Senator, a draft of a 
local public agency letter which is soon to be released, and that is what 
we are using to advise communities. 

Senator Dovetas. Will you make this available to Mayor Howarth? 

Mr. Carson. Oh, yes. 

Mayor Howarrn. Perhaps if we get this information they have 
available, I would like to have Mr. Aguar make a comment on it. I 
have just two more things to mention, but this matter I put in here is 
not from my direct knowledge, but what I am told by my planner, 
and you might add to that. 

Mr. Acuar. I do not believe you have finished your statement, Mr. 
Carson ; have you? 

Mr. Carson. I think so. We have available a draft which I think 
will serve your purposes. And, Mr. Suckow, are you coming over, 
or one of you here ? 

Mr. Suckow. I was trying to get away at 4: 30. 

Senator Doveras. The senior Senator from Illinois has concluded 
that he is rapidly becoming a date bureau. 

Mr. Acuar. Here is the problem : : We have a copy or a reproduction 
of the letter Mr. Carson mentions. The problem is it is an unofficial 
letter and not approved by the Washington main office and has several 
blanks in it. It has titles and, instead of instructions, it has a ques- 
tion mark. We completed the application with the exception of the 
question mark. We think we know the answers, but we do not know 
the questions until we know what is meant by the word “legal,” for 
example, which is one word. 

Another point is planning procedure. Another point is finance. 

In this application those things have a question mark. 

Since July of 1956 we think someone in Washington should have 
determined the question so that we could answer them and then apply 
for money. We have gone as far as we can with this information, 
which we appreciate getting from Mr. Carson’s office, but it is not 
complete. 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Herod, the Assistant Director, tells me now we 
have the blanks filled in and the questions answered. So if you will 
be in town, I will get them for you. 
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Mr. Aguar. Then we can understand it. 

Senator Doveras. I would say that the lonely hearts club which I 
have been running seems to be functioning. 

Mayor Howarrn. (c) Housing and Home Finance Agency field 
offices should be given more authori ity to make decisions. The purpose 
of decentralization of Housing and Home Finance Agency general 
offices is, otherwise, defeated. Unless this is corrected, the regional 
office only becomes an additional delay instead of a service improve- 
ment. 

(d) Interpretation of URA policies should be more definite and 
URA officials should be in accord on such interpretations. We realize 
that, in the beginning, this is to be expected, but the condition should 
be eliminated as soon as possible. 

In pares I ask this question of myself and the Senate, and 
everybody, I guess. It occurs to me, at least. I ask this question : 

If nations can solve the apparently impossible and talk of trips 
to the moon as pending projects, is it too much to hope that every 
urban dweller in America can have decent housing ? 

Senator Dovetas. Perhaps it is much easier to make a trip to the 
moon. 

Mayor Howarth, do I understand that you favor then the appro- 
priation of additional sums for urban renewal? 

Mayor Howarrn. Yes; emphatically so. 

Senator Doveias. What do you think of the proposal to allow the 
States to take this over? Springfield is the capital of Illinois, and 
you can take the State legislators around and show them your areas. 

Mayor Howarrtn. I think, if you would leave as much money in 
Tllinois as Illinois sends to Washington, we could do a better job of 
it in the States. Yes, sir. I think so. But, if we send per capita 
and this gets far afield, perhaps—if we send per capita to Washington 
urban-renewal moneys that are going to be used down in Little Rock 
and everywhere else, then we have to look to Washington to get this 
money back. 

Senator Doveias. We have never had an offer from the States that, 
if we were to turn it over to them, they would assume the obligation. 
They have never even proposed that adequate amounts of revenue 
be turned over to them, and we are reluctant to leave the foundling 
on their doorstep unless there is evidenced the willingness and ability 
to take care of the child. 

Mayor Howarrn. Maybe it is the same way when I start to talk 
to some of my constituents about a new form of tax to supplant an 
old one and they are not for it because they say they will not get 
rid of the old one. Maybe it is the same thing. They do not feel 
that way. They feel the Federal Government will still keep getting 
the greater percentage of the money, and we will still have to do it. 
IT think all of us now come to the Federal Government for money. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, whatever your feelings about the 
ultimate issues may be, next year, you would like to see the appro- 
priation increased ? 

Mayor Howarru. Most emphatically, I would. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. You can be of great help, Mayor. 

Mayor Howarrn. You asked the other mayors of the other cities a 
question about what the people in their cities thought of it. I would 
say in Springfield our people know little about urban renewal. So 
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they probably do not have a composite opinion, that is, the people of 

Springfield do not. We have not ourselves—we have publicized this 

much, but we have not publicized the great possibilities of it, waiting 

to get this pilot project to the point where it is an accomplished fact 

on the drawing board, and then we can start explaining it to the 
ple in the area, 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Carson, you will labor most sympathetically 
with our friends from Springfield, will you not ? 

Mr. Carson. I have enjoyed my relationship with them. 

Senator Doveras. I know, but you will not merely enjoy your rela- 
tionship, but work with them most sympathetic ally, because the pur- 
pose of these conferences is not to enjoy each other’s company. It 
isa very valuable byproduct, but the purpose is to get something done. 

Mr. C ARSON. It isa good start. 

Mayor Howarru. Before I close, Mr. Aguar has a point he wants to 
make, but I would like to say also once again that Mr. Carson and his 
staff have been unusually cooperative with us. In fact, I went to 
Washington and wandered around - a day and came back, but it 
was not till I got started with Mr. Carson that I found out what it 
was about. 

Mr. Acuar. I wanted to mention that this is strictly a personal 
opinion, and not necessarily reflected by my colleagues, and it is not 
to be a rebuttal to something mentioned earlier, but it was indicated, 
or I had the impression from one of our sister cities, that maybe a 
crash program or something similar to the highway program was 
desired. 

Senator Doug . 1s. Ninety-ten, you mean ? 

Mr. Acvar. I do not think so and I do not think the city would 
think that a crash program is the solution to handling people and 
lives here. I do not know that it is the answer to highways, but that 
is another subject. 

Whether we get 90-10, or whatever the percentage is, it cannot be 
done overnight and we do not expect to do it that way, but we want 
to know it will be continued a little while, so we are not building up 
our city to something that will fall flat. 

Senator Doveias. In other words, you do not want the authoriza- 
tions merely for 1 year at a time, but want them for a period of years, 
so that you do not feel you have a death sentence hanging over you 
all the time ? 

Mayor Howarrnu. The real basic thing that keeps coming back to 
me in connection with urban renewal is a gentleman who is an 
acquaintance of mine who makes almost $500 a month, and it took 
him a year and a few days in my town to find a place to live in—a 
place that he thought was proper housing for a man of his professional 
standing. Urban renewal is something that helps to solve those prob- 
lems. I know it is the answer and the Government is doing it now, 
and it iseasier for the Government to keep doing it. 

Senator Dovcnas. Of course, the problem which we who are favor- 
able to the program have had is that we are threatened each year 
with its extinction. We are always afraid it is going to be cut out. 
We win a victory in getting it continued for 1 year. We are always 
under suspended sentence. 
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I agree with you that we should have a 3-year program so that the 
municipalities can plan and carry these things through, and I hope 
you will help us get it. 

Mayor Howarru. Thank you very much. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Rogers has a question. 

Mr. Rogers. Mayor, in this pilot program you have, since you are 
not asking for more public housing, where do you plan to relocate 
these 80 families you will move out ? 

Mayor Howarrtu. At the time we started this we had space in the 
public housing plus a survey that indicated we could take care of it in 
private housing. 

Mr. Suckow. We have 56 families, or, rather, 47 families, 36 of 
which are eligible in public housing now. You must realize vacancies 
exist in public housing on account of the economic situation. People 
have wages enough to live elsewhere and public housing is not at its 
peak, like it is in an extremely low-income situation. Public housing 
will come back into its own as economic conditions change. 

According to our survey, we have to find only 11 units. There 
should be enough turnover in the community to take care of it. Other- 
wise we would have to propose public housing. 

Mayor Howarrn. Outside of the precinct committeemen who live 
in the housing, although everybody else there are fine people, still 
their dream is to live somewhere else as soon as they can, and they are 
moving out as fast as they can find other plaves. 

Mr. Acuar. Another point that ties in with it is that our urban- 
renewal project is now planned, or preliminary planning is completed 
and proposes a very low density. There is a low density in the area 
there today because in the downtown district you have an area that 
can support more people. Therefore, we can build up a cushion as 
we apply it over the whole neighborhood ,and we will have a surplus 
or a place in which to put people in private housing. 

Mr. Suckxow. I would like to add one thing more. I think public 
housing will serve the need. I think it is the most economical ap- 
proach to the housing of the aged. In most all of the metropolitan 
cities we are developing the problem of housing the aged in cities of 
our size. I think the approach of public housing to housing the aged 
is much better than the approach of FHA in making mortgages of 
up to $10,000 or $20,000 financed by local institutions and approved 
by the FHA. I do not think the local institutions will be interested 
in that with people 65 and over. 

We have 211 Federal units, and 107 of them are ocevpied by aged. 
That used to be our problem, because people could move out. Now 
they are being occupied by the aged. So housing for the aged is 
finding its answer in public housing. 

Mayor Howartu. I want to make that point clear, too. When I 
said I don’t think we need any more public housing in Springfield, I 
did not mean I am opposed to public housing, but I mean we need 
public housing, as Mr. Suckow said, for the aged and the people 
who are getting public assistance. Right at the moment if urban 
renewal takes care of the income-earning people in that area and 
others, then the space we have will be available to take care of the 
present needs for public recipients and the aged. But when there 
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are more people in the aged group that will not take care of them 
and then public housing will probably be the answer to that. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much for coming. We will 
recess now and reconvene tomorrow morning at 9:30, when Mayor 
Tucker, of St. Louis, Mayor McGehee, of Chicago Heights, and others, 
will testify. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 9:30 
a.m. the following day, Tuesday, November 5, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1957 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Housina, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, In room 209, United 
States Courthouse, 219 South Clark Street, Chicago, I11., at 9:30 a. m., 
Senator Paul H. Douglas presiding. 

Present: Senator Douglas. 

Also present: Robert A. Wallace, staff director, Committee on 
Banking and Currency: Jack Carter, staff director, and Milton Semer, 
counsel, Subcommittee on Housing; James B. Cash, Jr., staff member, 
and Donald L. Rogers, counsel, of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Senator Dovcias. We are greatly honored this morning by the 
presence of the distinguished and able mayor of St. Louis, Raymond 
R. Tucker, who has made a magnificent record as chief executive of 
that great city. Mayor Tucker, we appreciate the interest which you 
are taking in this matter in coming all the way from St. Louis to 
testify. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND R. TUCKER, MAYOR, ST. LOUIS, MO., 
ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES L. FARRIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ST. LOUIS HOUSING AUTHORITY AND LAND CLEARANCE FOR 
REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


Mayor Tucker. Thank you very much, Senator, for your most 
gracious remarks. Shall I proceed ¢ 

Senator Doucuas. Yes, please. 

Mayor Tucker. As mayor of the city of St. Louis, I wish to make 
a short general statement. The views of our city with respect to the 
slum clearance, housing, and urban renewal programs will be pre- 
sented in more detailed form by Mr. Charles L. Farris, executive di- 
rector of the St. Louis Housing Authority and Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authority of the City of St. Louis. 

We welcome the opportunity to appear before your subcommittee 
at this time. The city of St. Louis is in the midst of a great effort 
to destroy the decay and blight in its very center. Our citizens have 
voted to spend over a hundred million dollars for capital improve- 
ments during the next few years. We are not sitting by idly and 
waiting for things to be done for us. 

But, the total cost of rebuilding our city is simply beyond our pres- 
ent. financial resources. This is the problem which challenges your 
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subcommittee today, and for which an answer must be found: How 
can the Federal Government, which has the major tax resources in 
our country today, cooperate most effectively with our large cities in 
the renewal of their residential, commercial, and industrial areas? 

The future of all social-welfare programs is uncertain in our pres- 
ent political climate. Yet the need for such programs was never 

reater. The American people are moving by the millions each year 
Soom rural to urban centers. Despite this, there are indications of a 
deemphasis of Federal programs designed to alleviate the problems 
resulting from this migration. 

We, who live and work in cities, appreciate the great work you 
have done over the years. We are thankful for the work of your 
subcommittee’s members and staff. You make us feel that our in- 
vestments of effort in the future of our city are well made. It is in 
this spirit that we are here to present our views and to exchange views 
with you. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much. 

Mayor Tucker. May I present Mr. Farris now. 

Senator Doveias. May I ask you this, Mayor: You say that the city 
of St. Louis has approved bond issues amounting to approximately 
$100 million ? 

Mayor Tucker. $110 million to be exact. 

Senator Doveuas. To be spent over how long a period of time? 

Mayor Tucker. We have at the present time a 5-year | pe tig for 
spending at the rate of $12 million a year. At the end of this 5 years 
we will be able to sell the whole bond issue if we so desire and be able 
to finance it. 

Senator Dovetas. You mean the additional $50 million? 

Mayor Tucker. That is right. 

Senator Doue.as. So you are roughly planning to spend $12 million 
a year for 9 years. 

Mayor Tucker. That is right. 

Senator Dove.as. For what purposes is this money being expended, 
Mayor? 

Mayor Tucker. We have appropriated there $10 million for urban 
renewal, $4 million for neighborhood rehabilitation, and the rest is 
divided between hospitals, recreation, parks, expressways, and things 
of that kind—$18 million. 

Senator Doveuas. Have your projects been approved by the Federal 
agencies ¢ 

Mayor Tucker. All of them as yet, no; but our expressways are now 
anderway and have the approval of the Federal organization. 

Senator Doveras. Has the urban-renewal program been submitted 
to the Federal authorities yet ? 

Mayor Tucker. We have one to start and one in the planning stage. 

Senator Doveias. Has there been a reservation of funds by the 
Federal agency ? 

Mr. Farris. There has been a reservation of funds, Senator, on all 
three projects. 

Senator Dove.as. That is, urban renewal is making a total reserva- 
tion of approximately $22,700,000 ? 

Mr. Farris. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Douaeuas. I congratulate the city of St. Louis. Mayor 
sucker, do you find much opposition to urban renewal in the city of 
St. Louis? 

Mayor Tucker. Not that Iam aware of. 

Senator Dove.as. Is there much support for it ? 

Mayor Tucker. I think the best evidence of that is that they voted 
for it by 5 to 6 to 1, that is, the citizens did. 

Senator Doveuas. It is very hard to get a bond issue approved. 

Mayor Tucker. Yes. It requires a two-thirds majority but it 
carried by 5 to 6 to 1, which would indicate their approval. 

Senator Doveuas. In the past St. Louis has been very conservative 
jn approving bond issues. Is that not true? 

Mayor Tucker. I would say that is true. 

Senator Doveias. Mayor Tucker, there is quite a strong movement 
on, as you know, to take the Federal Government out of slum clearance 
and urban renewal and public housing and turn these issues over to 
the States. What in your judgment should be done about that? 
Would you feel happy at the Federal Government getting out of this 
picture 4 

Mayor Tucker. I would feel it would be most unfortunate if it were 
channeled down to the State govermnents. 

Senator Doucias. Why do you feel that way, Mayor? 

Mayor Tucker. Experience has taught me that the State govern- 
ments, as a rule, do not have a sympathetic attitude toward the urban 
centers. 

Senator Douetas. Missouri is gifted with two great cities, Kansas 
City and St. Louis. Both of them are great cities. Cannot Kansas 
City and St. Louis get anything from the Missouri Legislature which 
they want? 

Mayor Tucker. I think Kansas City is perhaps a little bit more 
successful than St. Louis, but neither one has any degree of success 
of which they are proud. 

Senator Dovetas. Will St. Louis and Kansas City be underrepre- 
sented in the State legislatures / 

Mayor Tucker. They are. 

Senator Doveias. Control of the State legislatures is in the hands 
of the small— 

Mayor Tucker. The rura! areas. 

Senator Doucias. The rural counties ? 

Mayor Tucker. That is right. 

Senator Dovuctas. They are not very alert to the needs of the huge 
metropolis ? 

Mayor Tucker. I think that is a correct statement, Senator. 

Senator Dovuetas. Lacking adequate representation in the State 
legislatures, you feel, therefore, that you must make your appeal 
to the Federal Government? 

Mayor Tucker. I would prefer, under the existing cireumstances, 
to do that. 

Senator Doverias. Then what would you say to the people who de- 
clare that slum clearance and these other matters should be turned 
over to the States‘ Would you say, first, put your system of repre- 
sentation in order and give the cities adequate representation in the 
State legislature / 
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Mayor Tucker. I think that is a very desirable answer to whether 
or not the Federal Government should turn over these programs to 
the States. I do believe, however, that the taxing power of the State 
and the cities would be unable to support these programs. 

Senator Dovue.as. Because you are limited in your local taxation 
to the general property tax ? 

Mayor Tucker. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. The State is largely restricted to the sales tax? 

Mayor Tucker. To a great extent. 

Senator Doveras. You have a limit on your bonding capacity ? 

Mayor Tucker. Yes. We have. It is 10 percent of our assessed 
value. 

Senator Doveias. Have you about reached that? 

Mayor Tucker. We are within about $25 million, and we should 
have that reserve in the event of an emergency of any kind. 

Senator Dove.as. This is a very important question. Some of my 
friends who are on the Kestnbaum Commission started out with a 
great prejudice in favor of turning these programs over to the States. 
The more they studied the sources of revenue which the localities and 
the States had, on the one hand, and the gross underrepresentation of 
American cities in State legislatures, on the other hand, they were 
driven against their will to the belief that, unless and until the repre- 
sentation in the State legislatures was altered, and better allocation 
of revenues between F eder ‘al Government and State government pro- 
vided, the cities would have to turn to the Federal Government for 
assistance. 

It is difficult enough in the Federal Government, because, in the 
House of Representatives, as you know, the congressional districts 
are laid out by the various State legislatures, which are themselves 
overrepresented in the country districts. If you will examine the 
boundary lines of the various congressional districts throughout the 
country, I think you will find that there are some 20 or 30 seats which, 
on the basis of contiguity in population, you would expect to be 
urban counties but which are largely dominated by the rural and 
suburban groups. 

For instance, the city of Rochester, N. Y. There would seem to 
be a compact congressional district there, but, nevertheless, it is split 
right down the center at the river, and each district has tied to it a 
series of rural counties which, in practice, means that the rural coun- 
ties and the suburbs will dominate the city. The city of Rochester 
has not had full representation. 

Much the same situation exists in Buffalo, and a Brooklyn district, 
I think, is notorious, and some of the California districts are no- 
torious. 

Do you have any complaints in Missouri ? 

Mayor Tucker. Of course, I think that is the common attribute of 
all of us. We believe that we are grossly underrepresented, too. We 
have 3 Congressmen from the city of St. Louis, out of 17 in the State. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very muc h, Mayor Tucker. Mr. 
Farris. 

Mr. Farris. Senator Douglas and members of the st: aff, I wish to 
thank this committee for the opportunity to =e ar before it and to 
present our views on the urban-renewal and public-housing programs. 
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Mayor Raymond R. Tucker has already spoken to you, and the mayor 
has asked me to present to your committee a more detailed statement 
of our views. 

As Mayor Tucker told you, my name is Charles L. Farris, and I am 
executive director of both the St. Louis Housing Authority and the 
Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authority of the City of St. 
Louis. Both programs are administered under one executive head 
and a combined staff in St. Louis, Mo. 

It is a pleasure to meet with your subcommitee, because over the 
years we have found that you are ready to listen to our statements and 
are willing to act upon them. We are in high hopes that our present 
testimony will be of value to your subcommittee in preparing new 
legislation, and in the examination of the Federal agencies which ad- 
minister the programs. 

The most important change in the public-housing law is one which 
would permit our authority to calculate rents on a 15-percent-of-in- 
come basis instead of the 20 percent as required under present law. 
This change would enable us to reach a broader cross section of fami- 
lies, including the more desirable families who will save part of income 
in order to build up an equity with which to purchase their own homes. 

Let us take as an example a family consisting of husband, wife, and 
3 children, whose net yearly income, after deductions for social secu- 
rity and union dues, is $3,600. From this is deducted $100 for each 
child, and $3,300 is the amount used to calculate the family’s rent in 
our project apartments. This family is charged $55 per month for 
rent. However, many families in that income bracket are not paying 
that high a rent in other areas. True, they are getting substandard 
housing, but they seem ready to take that in order to use the money 
on other necessities or for savings. Statistics show that these families 
generally spend about 15 percent of income for housing. 

If the Federal law were changed to take these economic facts of life 
into account, the housing projects could, for example, offer an apart- 
ment to a family of the above size, whose income was $4,400, at a rental 
of $55 per month. The family with the $3,300 income could be taken 
in at $41 per month rent. The end result would be to put families in 
our project apartments on a par with outside families with respect to 
the percentage of income used for rent purposes. Furthermore, the 
number of families being prepared for eventual moves into the private 
home-buying market would be greatly increased in this way. 

The public-housing program should be changed in order to take 
care of that family whose income is too high for our present low-rent 
housing, and is not yet high enough to enable it to afford decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing in the private market. A program of housing 
for that vast middle-income group of families could then take into 
consideration the families who graduate from public housing and who, 
upon graduation, have sufficient income and equity to be good prospects 
for the private rental and sale housing market. These are the families 
whose interests are almost completely ignored by our present housing 
laws. 

Senator Douetas. May I interrupt at that point? 

Mr. Farris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. This is an extremely interesting and I think con- 
structive suggestion. There is one question which I would like to ask. 
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This would probably mean some lowering of rental receipts, would it 
not, in these public housing projects. 

Mr. Farris. At first blush, Senator, it would appear that that would 
be the case, but in the broader spread that you would get in families 
where we would be serving the purposes that were originally intended 
by the housing legislation, namely, a cross-section of families, I do not 
think in the final analysis that there would be any loss in income. 

Senator Doveras. It would seem to me you would lose money on the 
lower income families. 

Mr. Farris. But you raise the level of the families that would be 
there so you increase the amount of participation from those families 
that would otherwise be unable to occupy public housing. 

Senator Douaias. Yes, but whether they would make good the loss 
from the lower income we do not know. What about your project 
now! Does it meet the interest on the bonds? 

Mr. Farris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dova.as. How large is the subsidy from the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Farris. At the present time 3 of our projects are under 1 con- 
tract, and that is the only contract that we have 100 percent subsidy 
on. All of our other contracts we are not receiving 100 percent sub- 
sidy on. 

Senator Douveias. How much are you receiving ? 

Mr. Farris. I think it runs around 80 percent. 

Senator Dovetas. 80 percent ? 

Mr. Farris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovueias. Would not this increase the amount of the 
subsidy ¢ 

Mr. Farris. From our best judgment we do not think it would. 
I think it would be possible to make a statistical analysis as to what 
the impact of this would be to determine the specific answer to that 
point, Senator, but in our best judgment we do not think it would. 

Senator Dovexas. Certainly it would provide for a broader group 
of families in the public housing projects. 

Mr. Farris. And it would tend to get away from the hard core 
type of families we find ourselves confronted with today; which I 
think is extremely important. Iam afraid that really what is needed 
at this point with respect to the public housing program is a reevalu- 
ation of the program and its basic concepts. I think there is a deter- 
mination that needs to be made with respect to whether the public 
housing program as it is presently in operation is the kind of a 
program that we ought to have. Is it the kind of a program which 
was originally envisaged when the 1937 bill was passed ? 

Senator Dovucias. May I ask you, granting there are many weak- 
nesses in it, and I think I am aware of some of them, do you regard it 
as better than the slums from which the people came / 

Mr. Farris. Absolutely. Absolutely. 

Senator Douetas. So, in comparison with what we had before it is 
an improvement ? 

Mr. Farris. Considerably. 

Senator Doveras. Even though you think it can be improved? 

Mr. Farris. There is another considerable improvement from an- 
other standpoint which is extremely important to us. That is the 
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amount of taxes which the city is receiving as a payment in lieu of 
taxes is far in excess of the taxes which the city was receiving prior 
to the demolition of the slum area. 

Senator Dovuctas. That is very interesting. Can you furnish fig- 
ures for the record on that point ? 

Mr. Farris. I would like to mail those to you if we can. We can 
make them available. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Sr. Louts Housine AUTHORITY, 
LAND CEARANCE FOR REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY, 
St. Louis, Mo., November 19, 1957. 
Mr. JACK CARTER, 
Chief of Staff, Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
Senate O fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CARTER: During the committee’s hearing in Chicago on November 5, 
we agreed to provide you with specific information with respect to (@) the rela- 
tion of payments in lieu of taxes made to the city of St. Louis and taxes assessed 
against the housing project sites prior to the development of public housing, and 
(bv) an analysis of the total relocation problem confronting the city of St. Louis 
in the next 5 years. 

A tabulation of the taxes assessed against the real property in the sites of the 
public-housing projects for the year prior to the year of acquisition was slightly 
in excess of $64,000 per year. At the present time, the St. Louis Housing Au- 
thority is making payments in lieu of taxes in the amount of approximately 
$170,000 per year on the same housing sites. Thus, payments in lieu of taxes 
made today are slightly more than 2.6 times the taxes assessed against the prop- 
erty (though not always collected) for the years prior to the year of acquisition. 
(Normal tax delinquency in these areas is approximately 25 percent.) 

The table on page —, presents the total relocation problem confronting the 
city of St. Louis in the next 5 years. You will note that the table is broken down 
by the type of government activity occasioning the displacement and by the race 
of the families to be displaced. We trust this will provide you with the informa- 
tion you require. We would very much appreciate receiving several copies of the 
testimony presented to the committee when it has been published. 

Sincerely, 
C. L. Farris, Precutive Director. 

Senator Doveias. That is extremely important. 

Mr. Farris. We have built our public housing in areas where we 
have eliminated slums. 

Senator Dovuatas. This is precisely what I was in hope might 
originally be done. I took some of the Chicago boys over the coals 
yesterday because they were taking slum areas and using them for 
nonhousing purposes and pushing public housing elsewhere. 

Mr. Farris. We can make those details available to you and, as a 
matter of fact, I have a pleasant surprise coming up for His Honor. 
I told him this year I thought he could anticipate $125,000. It will 
be in excess of that as a payment in lieu of taxes, even with the deduc- 
tion we have to make, that I will cover further in my statement, 
which we do not think ought to be made. We will come to that point. 

. 2 7 : 

Senator Doueias. All right. You may continue. 

Mr. Farris. Speaking generally with reference to administrative 
changes, some study should be given to the present delegation of 
powers by Public Housing Authority to its regional offices. 

Senator Dovetas. Representatives of the regional office are here. 
I wonder if they will come forward so they can listen to this state- 
ment. 
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Mr. Carson. Senator, I will be glad to, but St. Louis does not hap- 
pen to be in our region. I do not have the privilege of working with 
them. 

Mr. Farris. And Mr. Carson, Senator, is regional director for the 
urban renewal program, and what I am speaking of here are the 
regional offices of the Public Housing Administration in this 
instance. 

Mr. Wattace. Where is the region of which you are part? Where 
is the headquarters ¢ 

Mr. Farris. Fort Worth. 

Mr. Wattace. How far is that from St. Louis? 

Mr. Farris. It is just an overnight train ride. It is just as easy 
for us to go to Fort Worth as it is for us to go to Chicago, Mr. 
Wallace. 

These offices should have power to decide many questions which 
they now almost automatically pass on to the W ashington oflice of 
the Public Housing Administration. This means delay in approval 
of plans, as one ex xample, If the Washington Public Housing Ad- 
ministration is not willing to give full power to its regional offices to 
act, then it should eliminate those offices and deal direc tly with the 
local housing authorities. This would save time as well as expense. 
If there are valid reasons for maintaining regional offices, and I be- 
lieve there are, these offices should be given greater leeway and power 
to act on their own without prior approval by the Washington Pub- 
lic Housing Administration on many more matters. 

Senator Dover\s. This is the same point made by one of the 
mayors yesterday, speaking about the region of w hich the Chicago 
office is the center, namely, that the regional offices were hindrances 
rather than helps under the present setup; that they constituted an 
initial barrier rather than a facilitating agency. That is your point? 

Mr. Farris. That is the same point, Senator. 

Mr. Watuace. Your feeling is, however, that the reason for this 
is because everything has to ‘clear through Washington so that the 
regional offices are merely an intermediary between you and the per- 
son who makes the judgment. 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 

Mr. Wattace. What you are saying is, if the regional offices had 
more authority they could be a help because then you would not have 
to send everything up to Washington. 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. They could be a real help to us if 
they had more authority. I want to make one observation as a com- 
parison, I feel that the Urban Renewal Administration has gone 
much further ahead in this direction and there has been a retrogres- 
sion on the part of the Public Housing Administration with regard to 
this point. 

Senator Doveias. Could you be more specific in mentioning how 
the regional offices slow matters up rather than facilitate them ? 

Mr. Farris. Just as one example, Senator. Anything that involves 
any kind of a policy determination. For example, “shall this project 
go ahead in this community?” The regional offices do not have the 
authority to make that determination under the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. Under the Urban Renewal Administration they do not 
have the authority to make the final determination either, but there 
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is a greater acceptance in the Washington office of the recommenda- 
tions of the regional director as opposed to the same kind of opera- 
tion in the Public Housing Administration. There are other factors, 
like budgets and a whole series of things. 

Senator Dovcrias. Many of us have felt that the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency is very unsympathetic to public housing, 
and any project would have to run a long and excessively critical 
gauntlet before it could be approved. 

Mr. Farris. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dovucias. You think this impression I have is well 
founded ¢ 

Mr. Farris. I think that impression is correct. I would like to add 
to that one point. I think, Mr. Cole, who is the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, has had a considerable change 
of heart since the days when he was in Congress, to the extent that I 
believe he fully believes himself, and this is purely an impression on 
my part, that there is a need for public housing as it relates to the 
urban renewal program, as it relates to the difficulties we have relocat- 
ing families displaced under the urban renewal program and other 
public programs of a displacement nature. 

Senator Doue.as. He. so expressed himself. 

Mr. Wattace. Mr. Farris, what is your opinion of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration as a Federal agency in its operation, procedures, 
and personnel, and so forth? Have you had satisfactory relations 
with them and are they an efficient agency ? 

Mr. Farris. We have had excellent relationships with the Fort 
Worth office, Mr. Wallace, since we were transferred to that office, 
with one exception which I cover later on in my statement. Our re- 
lationships with the Chicago regional office of the Public Housing 
Administration were very unsatisfac tory. 

Mr. Watiace. In what way ? 

Mr. Farris. From an administrative standpoint. We would praoc- 
ess documents and were told to reprocess a document in accordance 
with a certain way. We would reprocess them in accordance with 
that way, because we could go either way from the local standpoint. 
The doe uments would be returned to us and we were told to reprocess 
them in still another manner. So we never really could get a firm 
policy decision at the regional level which we felt we could rely on. 

Our whole problem in | dealing with the Chicago office of the Public 
Housing Administration was the difficultv of firming up exactly 
what it was they wanted, because of the differences in attitude on the 
part of various division chiefs in the Office of the Public Housing 
Administration in Chicago. In the final analysis we could never be 
sure that the regional director, when he called a shot, was actually 
calling the shot. 

We always had the feeling there were others who were looking 
behind his decisions and in effect reversing him on the basis of docu- 
ments we submitted. 

In terms of one project we had to submit it at least 10 times be- 
fore we could clear it out, and the changes were brought about by 
lack of coordination in the regional office of Chicago as between the 
division and legal staff and director. This does not apply at Fort 
Worth. 


Mr. Wattace. Ten times on one application ? 
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Mr. Farris. Yes. 

Mr. Watiace. You mean you put in an application and it was 
sent back, and you put in an application again in accordance with 
the way suggested and it was sent back again, and that went on for 
10 times ? 

Mr. Farris. That is right. 

Mr. Watuace. How do you account for that? Is that a problem 
of administration or personnel? What in the world would cause you 
to have to submit an application 10 different times ? 

Mr. Farris. That is a combination of problems, Mr. Wallace. It 
is the things you have mentioned and also the failure I have previ- 
ously mentioned on the part of the central administration of the 
Public Housing Administration to make clear and delineate respon- 
sibilities to the regional office. 

There is also involved in this the tremendous headaches which 
Federal officials have as they go about in their business these days in 
terms of the tremendous impact that the General Accounting Office 
has upon their problems. It is also related to the fact that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget now, instead of being the kind of agency that 
was originally contemplated, issues policy directives which of them- 
selves have an impact on the administration of the program. So 
much so that administrators are no longer the executives of the 
program, but staff agencies have assumed responsibilities which were 
not contemplated in the legislation when it was enacted. 

I can talk to this point for 20 minutes and would say nothing more 
than what I have said. 

Senator Doveias. This is very good testimony. 

Mr. Wauuace. The job of these regional offices is to clear the way 
so that less burdens will fall on the central office in Washington. 
But what you are saying is that the result of the operation of the 
regional offices is, in the case of public housing at least, to serve as a 
stumbling block for the program. Is that right? 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 

Mr. Wattace. If they serve any purpose at all it is to slow up ap- 
plications for housing? 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. I would like to expand that a little 
bit, Mr. Wallace, if I may, in one direction. As I understand, in 
this fiscal year there have been approximately 4,000 units placed un- 
der contract. This does not mean construction. I am speaking in 
terms of the contractual obligation of the 35,000 units Congress sent 
out this fiscal year. I think it would be very interesting to check 
the number of employees that the Public Housing Administration 
has and see the ratio of the number of employees to the number of 
units placed under contract. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


The correct figures on employment supplied by the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration are as follows: 


Employees in Public Housing Agency 


As of As of 











Dec. 31, 1955 | Dec. 31, 1956 

Administrative, field : a ey es etait teehee ae 709 866 
Administrative, W ashington_ se dts Scania Steel Moonceisk csc CA = vat ae ee 791 631 
I ieipatitiieteneteetnspasnaiiei dite acanittianeaeiialan Mane tatitines, 

ON ee cek | in te ha ccicrh ses teaches EP in silences ail al 1 1, 500 | 1 1,497 








1 In addition, PHA had a large staff engaged in the disposition of Lanham Act housing, amounting to 
920 employees in 1955, and 368 employees in 1956. 

Mr. Farris. I also submit to you that if 4,000 units are all that are 
placed under contract then what do you need regional offices for? A 
handful of people can process 4,000 units without any difficulty at all. 
You do not need a tremendously large administrative operation to 
handle a program of that size. 

It can be said the reason why there are only 4,000 units placed 
under contract. is because the demand is not there; but I submit to 
you that the demand does exist. There are tremendous numbers of 
people in this country of low income who do not have adequate 
housing, so that there must be some reasons why the demand has not 
been manifested and does not show itself. 

Mr. Watutacr. May Lask you a question at that point? 

Mr. Farris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watxace. Would you feel the fact that you have to submit an 
application 10 times before you can get anything done might have 
some effect on the demand ? 

Mr. Farris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wattace. Go ahead. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Farris, do you have plans drawn for addi- 
tional units of public housing ? 

Mr. Farris. Senator, we just completed construction of 1,300 units. 
We anticipate going under construction with an additional 1,300 
units by June of next year. 

Senator Dovetas. How many total units would you have? 

Mr. Farris. That would make a total of 7,500. We presently have 
6,200 under management. I might also observe in terms of the occu- 
pancy factor that in the last 6 months we have taken these 1,300 units 
on and at the present time we have somewhere around a 5-percer’ 
vacancy ratio. We have filled these units plus our regular turnovet. 
and our vacancy ratio is about 5 percent. It is 5.6 percent. That 
is 7,500 total. 

We also have in reserve approximately 1,700 more units that are 
under allocation. We have delayed moving ahead with the con- 
struction of those units because we want to relate their construction 
to our displacement under our urban renewal program so that we get 
the full benefit of the units becoming available as a relocation source. 

We are also interested in exploring the possibility in an urban- 
renewal area which is called the Candy area, of 920 acres, which is 
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primarily rehabilitation although there will be some demolition. 
During the planning stage it is our intention to explore the utiliza- 
tion of a portion or all of these 1,700 units interspersed throughout 
the 920 acres in 2, 4, and 6 family units. 

Senator Dovetas. In other words, vou are going to insert public 
housing as you would put raisins in a cake / 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 

Senator Doveuas. In a general area instead of putting in high-rise 
buildings? 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. We will build what high rise we 
presently have under contract. We do not intend to build any more 
high rise in St. Louis because they bring with them too many built-in 
management problems. I think it is time for people interested in the 
bpasing field to recognize one specific point. We cannot say that you 

an take people from the slums and put them into decent, safe and 
sanitad! y housing and that automatically this changes their whole at- 
titude and method of procedure whereby they live. People have to 
be worked with over a period of 2 years, we find, before you elevate 
their standards and living habits to accommodate the kind of quarters 
they are living in. 

Senator Doveras. That is, there is an improvement ? 

Mr. Farris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovuaias. But not as great an improvement as you would 
like ? 

Mr. Farris. That is right. On that point, Senator, there is one 
other aspect I should like to mention. At the present time the Public 
Housing Administration, and this is very recent, has just issued a 
directive which makes it possible finally for us to hire people to work 
with these families. Up until very recently they had an unwritten 
policy which prohibited it. We have, through a waiver of this un- 

written policy, for about 8 months been working with these families 
in terms of the kinds of people who could be the most good to them 
in elevating their standards and living habits. 

Senator Doveras. Garbage disposal / 

Mr. Farris. Garbage disposal and just internal methods of clean- 
liness. Stove cleaning and little pieces of handiwork that need to 
be done that you do not want to call in a maintenance man for. These 
aids are equipped to do that kind of thing and assist them in terms 
of personal problems, like methods of budgeting and dealing with 
children. 

The people we have hired are women whose families have grown 
up and who have been through this whole process themselves and 
who can be extremely helpful to these families. TI think it is time 
we get back to some of the basic concepts originally contemplated in 
the 1937 housing bill, namely, that we want to increase the standards 
of the families we want to bring in, with the ultimate objective of 
these families moving from public housing and going into the private 
industry field. May I continue ? 

Mr. Watuace. I think for the sake of the record I would like to 
make a point and see if you do not agree with it. It is not that any 
group of persons are better trained than any other group of persons. 
Ts it not really, instead, the fact that many families in a low-income 
group have deep family difficulties, that is, they have lost the head 
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of the household? For example, many of them are women who have 
to work and have 3, 4, or 5 children. It is very difficult to maintain 
the proper supervision over these children when they have to work 
to make a living for them and there is no breadwinner in the family. 
Problems of that type. So it is really mostly a situation where you 
have deep family problems rather than differences in one group of 
people or another group of people. 

Mr. Farris. I would certainly agree with that, Mr. Wallace. I 
would like to add to that, however, one other point. You must re- 
member the families that we are relocating are families taken from 
slums. With all its implications, and without talking about what 
it means, you must remember in most instances these are families 
that have had to double up with limited facilities, and so on and so 
forth. Consequently, this is the only manner of life they are familiar 
with. ‘hey have lived like that for years and years. To take them 
from there and put them in decent and sanitary housing does not 
mean that automatically they will change overnight. 

We know there is intense pride on the part of these families in 
terms of the new dwellings they occupy after we have had an oppor- 
tunity to work with them. It would be most interesting, and I would 
like very much the opportunity of taking you around, letting you 
see some of the families we have in our projects. I think you would 
recognize this point as a very familiar one. 

Mr. Watiace. Do you think, in public housing, that it would be well 
to diffuse the types of families? You have a number of families 
which have these difficulties, but you have other families which are 
depressed economically but are on the rise, as I stated before. Would 
it be a good thing to permit charging of higher rents up to but not 
including an economic rent, in order to permit more families with 
problems to stay in public housing units for a longer period of time 

Mr. Farris. What you are getting at is the possible elimination of 
the 20 percent gap ? 

Mr. Waiuace. I know your way of approaching it would be the 20 
percent. 

Mr. Farris. Yes. I would approach it from the 20 percent gap 
basis, with the possibility of a lessening of the gap. I 7 not think 
public housing should ever be actually directly competitive with pri- 
vate housing. 

Mr. Watuace. That is why I said, but not including an economic 
rent. 

Mr. Farris. I would like to make this point also: Insofar as the city 
of St. Louis is concerned, we do not care if we never build another unit 
of public housing, providing the market is met by somebody. Private 
enterprise ought to meet that market but if they do not we feel public 
housing is a mandatory necessity, from a relocation standpoint pri- 
mar ily. 

There are two specific important administrative questions requiring 
resolution by the Public Housing Administration. The first, involv- 
ing the cooperation agreement between our housing authority and the 
city of St. Louis should be by congressional legislative action if there 
is no settlement by administrative action before the Congress 
reconvenes 

While our authority was under the jurisdiction of the Chicago re- 
gional office of the Public Housing Administration we are authorized 
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to execute with the city of St. Louis an amendment to our cooperation 
agreement, dated March 14, 1950. This amendment would have clari- 
fied the original intent of the agreement. An ordinance, No. 48291, 
was approved by the board of aldermen on March 14, 1957, and the 
mayor executed an amended agreement. Our authority, on the other 
hand, has been informed by the Fort Worth regional office of Public 
Housing Administration, under whose jurisdiction we now are, that 
we may not execute this amendment. 

The result is that our author ity must deduct from our payments in 
lieu of taxes to the city the amount our authority pays for sewer serv- 
ices to the metropolitan sewer district. It is our opinion that the intent 
of the original agreement was that the city furnish free to our authority 
only those services being furnished from time to time without charge to 
other dwellings in the city. 

The Washington office of the Public Housing Administration is 
thoroughly familiar with the problem in general, and with our specific 
case. It hasar isen in other cities which had entered into the 1950 type 
cooperat ion agreement. 

Senator Dovetas. Do I understand that for other housing, private 
housing in the city, that sewer services are furnished free of char ge? 

Mr. Farris. No, sir. What it comes down to is this, if I may give a 
little explanation. At the time the original agreement was executed 
the city of St. Louis had its own sewer system, and at that point the 
sewer system was made available free to taxpayers. Subsequently, 
there was organized a metropolitan sewer district and all the sewer 
system of the city of St. Louis was transferred to the metropolitan 
sewer district. Immediately charges were made by the metropolitan 
sewer district for the services which were furnished. 

Tt is our contention that whatever the services that were furnished 
free, we should not have to pay for them, and this is in agreement with 
the Federal agency’s position. But it is also our position that since 
it is no longer a city sewer system but is now a metropolitan sewer 
district and « charges are made to other dwelling units in the area, that 
we should receive the same consideration that other private property 
owners receive with respect to this; and this is where the problem 
becomes complex. 

Senator Doveras. If they pay 

Mr. Farrts. We should be able to pay. If they pay we should be 
able to pay too. 

Senator Dovetas. Is it your objection that you are prevented from 
paying? 

Mr. Farris. The objection is they permit us to pay but they say that 
the amount we pay we have to deduct from the payments in lieu of 
taxes because of the cooperation agreement specifying originally that 
the services will be furnished by the city. 

Senator Doveras. You want to have it in addition to this? 

Mr. Farris. We want it in addition. 

Senator Dovc.as. In order that the revenues of the city or metro- 
politan sewer district may be increased ? 

Mr. Farris. We want the revenues of the city not to be decreased by 
the payment we make to the metropolitan sewer district. In other 
words, we pay it to the metropolitan sewer district, but before we make 
~ payment in lieu of taxes to the city we have to deduct that amount 

rom it. 
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Senator Doveras. So you want to make a payment to the city in lieu 
of taxes and pay to the metropolitan sewer district ? 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 

Senator Dovetas. In other words, you want to pay more money 
than the Public Housing Administration wants to permit you to do? 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 

Senator Dova.as. I suppose they object because it will increase the 
subsidy ¢ 

Mr. Farris. The cost. 

Senator Dove.as. The subsidy which they have to pay ? 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 

Mr. Carrer. Would they object if you increased the rents to your 
public housing tenants ? 

Mr. Farris. We have increased our rents, Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carrer. You have? 

Mr. Farris. Yes. Because we have found in order to get this 
spread, and in order to get the kind of families we want, and in order 
to get the kind of income we have to have, because of increased material 
and labor cost, we have had to have greater income coming into the 
operation. 

The second administrative matter for the Public Housing Admin- 
istration relates to the building up of reserves by housing projects for 
major repairs and improvements. 

A housing project 1s eprmitted to build up as a reserve, out of reve- 
nue, 2n amount equal to a half year’s normal operating expenses. 
The Public Housing Administration used to allow this to be done 
during the first 5 years’ operation of a project, that is, during the years 
when expenses for repairs, et cetera, were comp: atively low. Many 
projects were able to build up the reserve on that basis. 

Under present regulations the building up of the reserve must be 
spread out over a 10-year period. That means that it is impossible for 
a project to take full advantage of the earlier period, during which 
it is most. feasible to build up reserves, and most projects are unable 
to build up their full reserve. The result is an inability for projects 
to take care of many needs of the project and its tenants, partic ularly 
those which have come to light only after the project has been in 
operation for several years. 

The proper functioning of housing projects requires a return to the 
5-year period for building up reserves. 

In the land-clearance for redevelopment, urban renewal program, 
there are several major items requiring Federal legislative action. 
Most important is a reduction of the cities’ share of net project costs 
to 20 percent instead of the present 3314 percent. This chadite would 
enable more cities to come into the program, and would enable cities 
now participating to go into additional areas which require urban 
renewal. If the Federal Government can participate to 90 percent in 
its public roads programs, it should go to at least 80 percent in the slum- 
clearance and urban-renewal programs, since surely the latter should 
be considered as important as the highway program. 

Senator Dovenas. I was always ‘fearful of that 90-10 provision. I 
was afraid that we had opened Pandora’s box. I remember when these 
programs started they were generally on a 50-50 basis. Then when it 
became evident in connection with old- -age pensions or old-age assist- 
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ance that the States were under some difficulty the share of the Federal 
Government was increased, and when it came to urban programs we 
put in two-thirds Federal and one-third local. Now you want to in- 
crease the Federal share and decrease the local share. 

We have our problems too, you know. I am very sympathetic to 
the idea of Federal aid to the cities in connection with these matters 
but we do not have unlimited funds with which to operate. I appre- 
ciate that you are representing a city and the necessity that you must 
argue as you do, but have some bowels of compassion on your side too. 

Mr. Farris. May I make a couple of additional comments, Senator? 

Senator Doveras. Yes. 

Mr. Farris. I think it is rather interesting to note that the actual 
expenditures in 1956 for the slum-clearance and urban-renewal pro- 
gram were less than the money spent on fish and wildlife in 1956. 

Senator Doveias. You mean, by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Farris. By the Federal Government. Yes, sir. I would also 
like to observe expenditures for annual contributions for low-rent 
housing and capital grants for slum clearance and urban renewal com- 
bined represent but 2 percent of all Federal domestic grants-in-aid in 
1956. More significantly, they were less than one-fourth the Federal 
expenditures for aid to dependent children. I will not go into the fact 
that many of these dependent children who live in our projects are 
certainly living in slums that ought to be eliminated. 

Obligational authority for the urban-renewal program is but one- 
thirtieth of that for the Federal highway program at the present time. 
So I think these are significant factors that have to be weighed in terms 
of ribbons of concrete as opposed to people. 

Senator Doveras. I quite agree with you. I have always marveled 
at the way in which it is very popular to build roads and very unpop- 
ular to build schools. How it is thought to be more important to get 
from one place to another than it is to have decent homes to start out 
from or come back to at night. I have marveled at the sense of social 
values which the community seems to exhibit. 

I can only say it is easier to get $40 billion for a national system of 
highways than it is to get $40 million for hous sing for low-income 
groups. Why this should be so I do not know. M: ayor Tucker, I hope 
you can release this man so that he can go around the country for a 
month or two talking to interested groups, just as he has been talking 
to us this morning, because I think he might make some converts. 

Will you consider the possibility of a ‘leave of absence with pay! 

Mayor Tucker. When he completes those projects we are inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. Watuace. I was wondering about this. It depends on how 
you look at this local contribution. “Local contributions are not always 
cash; are they? 

Mr. Farris. No. 

Mr. Wattace. Are they not quite often expenditures for such things 
as schools and parks and curbs and gutters which go in as a part 
ultimately ? 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 

Mr. Watxace. But they are not really a part of the slum-clearance 
cost itself but are added for the total situation. So in effect when 
you have a two-thirds and one-third arrangement and the local con- 
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tribution is in the form of these local expenditures, it means that the 
city is asked to spend 50 percent of the cost of the project. Is tliat 
not correct 

Mr. Farris. Well, yes. For the purpose of an example let us assume 
that is correct. May I take it beyond that point ? 

Mr. Wauvace. Go ahead. 

Mr. Farris. We have at the present time, and are getting ready 
to submit, part I of our application for a loan and grant for a project 
area which consists of 456 acres. 

Mr. Watuace. Is that the Mill Creek project ? 

Mr. Farris. Yes. We do have some noncash grants in aid which 
are involved in that project which you are referring to but in the final 
analysis, of the $10 million Mayor Tucker made reference to orig- 
inally which we passed as a bond issue, in this one project alone we 
are going to have to put in approximately $8 million in cash. So 
you can see the ratio is not quite like would be implied from the general 
summary or general look-see at the picture. 

Again, Mr. Wallace, it depends on community to community in 
terms of individual specific projects, so you cannot really make a 
general statement which would apply. 

Our situation with regard to this Mill Creek project might be 
unique, and again it might not. It would take a lot of detailed analysis 
to tell. 

On this point I would like to make another observation I think is 
extremely important, which the mayor and I have discussed. We 
would like to recommend very strongly that there be created a Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Affairs. We feel tliat cities and com- 
munities must have representation at Cabinet level in order to insure a 
proper participation in administration policy decisions. The Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, as the agency 
presently exists, by not being at Cabinet level is so far down the line 
that by the time the tax dollar is split up that he comes in for his piece 
through the mechanism of people who are in staff capacities as opposed 
to being a member of the Cabinet where he would be able to make his 
direct statement and his position felt in terms of what ought to be done 
as it relates to cities. 

[am not just talking in terms of housing, and I use the term “urban 
affairs” because I do not want the concept to bec ‘ome limited only to 
existing housing programs as administered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

Senator Dovaias. The cities are the Cinderellas of American life 
anyway. The major portion of the people live in the cities, but we 
are unde eee in the State legislatures, we are underrepre- 
sented in the National Congress, we are underrepresented in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Farris. And we are underrepresented in the administration. 

Mr. Watuace. But we are Cinderellas without a glass slipper. 

Mr. Farris. Getting back to your noncash grants-in-aid this is 
one we feel is very, very important, and we feel that the Federal law 
should also be changed to permit cities to claim credit as noncash 
local grants-in-aid for site improvement and new facilities to serve an 
urban renewal project area, even though the work had been done be- 
fore approval of the project by the Federal Government. This 
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would enable cities to go ahead with improvements, particularly out 
of bond-issue funds, in an area in anticipation of an urban-renewal 
project in the area. The Federal Jaw could, of course, state a definite 
number of years during which the city could use these improvements 
retroactively as credits for its share of the costs for an urban-renewal 
project. 

On that point I would like to observe that we have passed $110 
million and at the same time the board of education passed an addi- 
tional $19 million for new school facilities so that we have a total 
of $129 million involved that the city is putting up. The projects 
contemplated under that $129 million obviously must move faster 
than we could ever possibly move in terms of an urban-renewal pro- 
gram. 

These things have been brought about because of a desire on the 
part of the city to do something about the situation with which it is 
confronted, and because we are out in front in terms of our bond-is- 
sue items we do not feel we should be penalized because we do not hap- 
pen to have an application approved for a specific project for one of 
these noncash grants-in-aid which is under the law a primary and 
direct benefit to the project. We feel there should be some mech- 
anism that can be established whereby these bond-issue items can go 
forward, but if and when we come forward with a slum-clearance 
project naturally we want to be able to receive the credit as a non- 
cash grant-in-aid. This is the point that we were trying to make. 

Mr. Wattacr. May I ask you a question there, Mr. Farris. Let us 
take two cities. Both have, let us say, a blighted area and both 
have a need for a school in this area. One goes ahead and builds a 
school because it is needed but the other waits until it gets its urban- 
renewal plan approved and then counts the school expenditures as 
part of the local contribution. One city has already spent its money 
for the school, and under the present law it cannot count the expen- 
ditures for that school. Is that right ? 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 

Mr. Watxace. The other city which has precisely the same situa- 
tion can count it, so it can carry out its urban renewal program where- 
as the other one cannot. 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 

Mr. Watxacr. Is that the point ? 

Mr. Farris. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, the more you delay the more you 
get. 

Mr. Wautace. Would that not imply that the urban-renewal pro- 
gram could hinder city planning because of having to hold up local 
expenditures until you get an approval for an urban-renewal project? 

Mr. Farris. That would be the impact. 

Mr. Watiace. It may take a couple of years to work out. 

Mr. Farris. Yes. 

Mr. Watiace. What you are suggesting then is that you would not 
be allowed to go back a long w ay, but you could go back a year or 2 or 3 
years and let them count the expenditures made, 

Mr. Farrts. That is correct. 

Mr. Watiacer. I think that is something the committee will have to 
consider. 
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Mr. Farris. I would like to observe Cincinnati is represented here, 
and their situation is exactly the same, and Detroit’s situation is ex- 
actly the same with regard to this point, and there are other cities in 
the same situation where the local administration is trying to do 
something and they have been able to get their bond issues approved 
and they are in a position to pay, and will pay, but they do believe 
they are penalized from the standpoint of noncash grants-in-aid that 
would be allowed them. 

Mr. Carter. We have a specific case on which we are working in 
Washington. We call it the Reno, Nev., case, where the city of Reno 
wanted to build a school and had its application pending. As I recall, 
it was held up because of lack of funds, or lack of ability to process. 
Winter was coming on and they had to have the schools, so they 
poured the footings :for the school. The footings having been poured 
without the benefit of URA approval, they could not count it as a local 
grant-in-aid. 

Mr. Farris. If the footings are poured they are out of business as a 
noncash grant-in-aid. I submit that does not make any sense, and, 
yet, under the law, as it presently stands, the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration’s hands are tied. 

Senator Doveias. You would like to have the law changed so retro- 
active credit can be given for improvements previously carried out 
which are really integral to the neighborhood in question 4 

Mr. Farris. Yes, sir. Another change in Federal law relates to 
section 221, the special mortgage provision which is aimed at aiding 
persons displaced by all governmental activities—highways, slum 
clearance, urban renewal, and so forth—to secure housing elsewhere. 
The ee mortgage limits have made this section useless in most 
urban area An increase in mortgage limits to $12,500 in low-cost 
areas and to $li ),000 in high-cost areas, with continuation of the present 
law’s 40-year maximum loan period and low downpayment, would 
stimulate building for persons who must move to make way for urban 
renewal, highway, and simil: ir programs. 

The urban-renewal program must be made a continuing program, 
along the lines of our present Federally assisted roadbuilding pro- 
gram. The urban-renewal program must be made part of a total slum 
clearance, rehousing, downtown city commercial revitalization and city 
industrial-land program. The public housing and private market as- 
pects must be considered as part of the same problem. The middle- 
income families’ needs must _ recognized and provided for in new 
rousing in urban-renewal are: By our advocacy of a middle-income 
program we do not mean to aoaaty by that that it should be a Federally 
subsidized program. 

Senator Doucrias. Here we come to a difficult question of searching 
for a method of helping to provide better housing for the lower middle- 
income groups who are ineligible for public hous sing and do not have 
enough money to purchase under FELA provisions, but we have never 
been able to find an answer ac ‘etpable to the Congress. Do you have 
any answer ¢ 

Mr. Farris. I do not have any answer to that either, but it seems to 
me that the mechanism of section 221, if its basic concept is changed in 
terms of just relocation housing as such, the basic mechanism might be 
a tool that could be employed, wth the FNMA takeout which is pres- 
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ently in the law itself. I think it necessary to get the program mov- 
ing. With the FNMA takeout and a recasting of section 221 so it does 
not apply to relocation housing per se, with an upgrade of the mort- 
gage limitations from the $9, 000 to $10, 000 that presently prevails in 
the law, I think there might be a tool that could be used. There obvi- 
ously may be other solutions. 

Senator Doveras. Have you thrown up your nari on the prospect 
of developing cooperative housing for this group? 

Mr. Farrts. In St. Louis section 213 housing is not a tool that is 
very acceptable. Our people are not very much ‘inclined toward coop- 
erative housing. Obviously, there are lots of areas where it is very 
workable, like New York and Chicago. 

Senator Dovetas. But they have not been able to get anything estab- 
lished. 

Mr. Farris. I thought there had been some built here. 

Senator Doveias. Except for the very expensive apartments like on 
Lake Shore Drive, which are cooperatives. 

Mr. Farris. Luxury apartments. 

Senator Doveras. But that is for the very top-income groups, and 
not for the low and middle income. 

Mr. Farris. We do have some of those too, Senator, but it was not 
through FHA financing. We have some of the luxury types. 

Senator Doveras. Our cooperative housing is strictly private enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. How do you define middle-income families ? 

Mr. Farris. Let me give you my definition of middle income. I 
do not think there is any definition that can be given that automati- 
cally relates itself across the board. The way we define middle income 
in St. Louis is the upper limit or from the upper limit of eligibility or 
continued occupancy of public housing, up to the point w here housing 
is being constructed by private enterprise. We think you have to 
analyze it on a city-by-city basis, but we feel that because of the de- 
mands and pressures which are presently under way creating this 
housing being built at this level that there must be some other tool or 
mechanism or device which will provide housing to take care of the 
interim slot which we call middle-income housing. 

People can say that this is $10,000 and this is $8,000 and this is 
$12,000. I would not attempt to do that because I think what is 
needed is a mechanism which will get that housing in between there, 
whatever that tool needs to be, in order to provide it, because that is 
the area with the people who are unprotected and have the most diffi- 
cult time at the present time in securing living quarters. 

Mr. Rocers. I think this has always been a problem, in trying to 
define it in the statute and still not include everybody in the country. 

Mr. Farris. Yes; I can understand your problem from a legisla- 
tive standpoint. 

Mr. Rocers. Using the 20 percent of income for rent test, how does 
it fit in with your new idea of 15 percent of income for public housing. 

Mr. Farris. It would relate itself to the low level as you would 
apply it. 

Senator Dovetas. Would you apply that same 15 percent as a nu- 
merical test to this intermediate group ? 
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Mr. Farris. Yes; as opposed to the age old philosophy we have 
been following with respect to the 20 percent. 

Senator Doveras. This would mean that the range of this group 
would be less than is customarily supposed, because if you take 15 
percent on public housing that w ould permit you to go up to $4,400 
there. 

Mr. Farris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovueias. And then on a $15,000 house that might permit 
people on a 15-percent basis to be able to get a $15,000 house on $5,500 

rather than $6,000 of annual income. So that your upper and lower 

limits would both be lowered by the 15-percent provision, and the gap 
instead of being from $3,300 to $6,000 would be a gap between $4,400 
and $5,500, and ‘the problem becomes more manageable. 

Mr. Farris. That is correct, Senator, but I ‘think there is another 
side of that card we ought to look at for a second. The other side of 
the card is we are again applying age-old philosophies of 214 times 

Senator Doveias. No; I was getting away from that 214 times. 
I was geeting closer to three times. 

Mr. Farris. Actually I am not sure. Based upon estimates of the 
National Housing Conference, which made some pretty interesting 
studies which I am sure your staff is familiar with—I think if I re- 
member rightly those figures pointed out the cost of a house ought 
to be 1.7 times the annual income as to the valuation for the house. 

Senator Dovetas. Is that true ? 

Mr. Semer. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. That would widen the gap. 

Mr. Farris. It is a very “ ailed study. So there are two sides of 
that card you ought to look a 

Senator Dovatas. | think those figures ought to be subjected to 
very careful analysis, because this is crucial, Mr. Semer. 

Mr. Sewer. Mr. Chairman. You probably know the Senate in its 
bill last year had substantially all these suggestions you have in this 
paragraph which relates to section 221 at the Senate-House confer- 


ence. 

Mr. Farris. Yes. 

Mr. Semer. One of the problems we had was in defining that mid- 
dle-income range which the chairman refers to as housing for lower 
middie-income families. As I understand your definition of this 
range in descriptive terms, the bottom starts at the top of public 
housing. 

Mr. Farris. For continued occupancy. 

Mr. Semer. And the top of the middle-income range is the income 
level at which people can buy into the new market ? 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 

Mr. Semer. Why “new market”? I ask that because this is one of 
the problems we had last year. The suggestion was made, why not 
include used houses as the criterion at the top of the middle-income 

range. 

Mr. Farris. I think that is a very valid point. I do not really 
have any objection to the utilization of used houses that are subject 
to rehabilitation. I think again, though, you have to think in terms 
of communities. You have to separate it case by case. 
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What we really need in the city of St. Louis is new housing. We 
need new housing. We do not need just a redoing of old housing, 
but we need a new source of housing for these kinds of families that 
I have referred to in the middle-income bracket. In other communi- 
ties I can readily agree it might very well be that in order to meet the 
demand that exists it could be done on the basis of a rehabilitation of 
existing housing. 

So I would not say no to what you suggested at all, but I think your 
point is a very valid one and I think it Tae to be viewed in a frame- 
work which will permit both to go forward. You have to look at it 
on a city-by-city basis. 

Mr. Semer. My point is really the definition. 

As Mr. Rogers points out, in writing Federal legislation you have 
to have a national standard. Now granted that your problem is more 
a need for new construction rather than, let us say, a rehabilitation 
or getting a supply of rehabilitated housing, or something of that sort. 
In studying the definition we had quite a lot of discussion last year 
as to how wide a gap to create in your figures when you use new 
housing only as the criterion for the upper range of middle income 
in contrast with used housing. 

Granted that there is a side argument as to whether or not the main 
thrust of our efforts ought to be in the direction of new construction 
for low- and middle-income families and rehabilitation of existing 
construction for middle-income families. But quite apart from that 
there is a problem of a standard definition. 

Mr. Farris. As to definition, I appreciate your problem and I know 
it exists, and I do not have the answer to that one. 

Mr. Semer. When the chairman points out that we have difficulty 
in getting witnesses to come up with a proposal which will win wide 
consent, one aspect of it is the fact that we cannot agree on what we 
are talking about. That is why I think it is very important in set- 
ting the upper range to determine to what extent you can use as a 
criterion used housing rather than just new housing. 

Mr. Farris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. You are such a good witness, Mr. Farris, it stim- 
ulates us to ask you questions, and I think it means we are holding 
you and the mayor up. 

Mr. Farris. Middle-income families’ needs must be recognized and 
provided for in new housing in urban renewal areas. New places for 
city dwellers to work, either in commercial or industrial establish- 
ments must be provided. This means bold concepts and planning. 
This means, in some cases, a complete change in uses in some areas. 

In some instances it may be best to continue present uses. Fed- 
eral law should be flexible enough to take all of these possibilities into 
account. Therefore, a requirement that an area consist of primarily 
residential units before clearance or predominantly residential after 
clearance is not conducive to proper replanning. The law should 
be changed to allow cities to make plans, in accordance with their 
long-range goals, for use of land in cities regardless of how any par- 
ticular land use in an urban renewal area relates to the former uses 
in that area. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Farris, I have sponsored an amendment to 
this effect, provided it did not absorb more than X percentage of 
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the total funds. Unless there is some such limitation would there 
not be grave danger that a wide-open clause would be taken ad- 
vantage of by the local authorities primarily to rehabilitate commer- 
cial and industrial areas, or to make it possible for industrial and 
commercial interests to make big profits and to disregard the need for 
housing ¢ 

You have appealed to the 1937 act and I want to appeal to the 
1949 act. The primary purpose of title I—and I am very proud in 
having helped get it through the Senate—was to eliminate the slums, 
which we regarded as the greatest blight, to eliminate these bad places 
in which people live. The purpose of public housing was to help 
provide better facilities so that there would be a better family life for 
those who needed the better facilities. 

Is there not danger, in giving complete effect to your local au- 
thority, that the loc “al authority ‘will be swept off their feet with re- 
placing the worn out wholesale regions, for instance? That might 
be the St. Louis pattern. I do not say you would be swept off your 
feet, but it is a situation in many cities where the wholesale areas have 
deteriorated and degenerated and you come in and build them up 
again and do not help anybody to be better housed. All you have 
done is improved the commercial, wholesale area. 

Mr. Farris. I agree with your point. I am not sure on this initial 
move in this thing, in order that there be adequate controls, whether 
there is a possibility that maybe the percentage might not be in- 
creased somewhat in order to permit it to go for ward. I do feel that 
the blight and decay which exist in many of our downtown areas 
have a very harmful effect in terms of the total relationship of the 
community in itself. I would like also to suggest to you, if you have 
not seen it, that all of the arguments pro and con w ith respect to this 
point are very well stated in the October issue of the Journal of 
Housing. It is a wonderful presentation. 

Senator Dovcias. Mr. Semer reminds me that this includes my 
statement. 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 

Senator Dovenas. I am very glad you have such a high opinion of 
it. I had forgotten I had made it. 

Mr. Farris. I was aware of your point in proposing this but it 
does present the pro and con very, very well. I think maybe in the 
initial move just an increase in the percentage is a proper tactic that 
might be aol 

Senator Dovetas. I am willing to fight a rear-guard action on that 
point and make a slight concession, provided the original purposes are 
not abused. 

Mr. Farris. I understand. I would like to make one point: That in 
our local communities we have a tremendous public-relations tool at 
work. We can only proceed with these programs if we have local ap- 
proval of these programs. This is more than just a rear-guard action. 
This can become annihilation. 

Senator Doveras. This is a very interesting but somewhat am- 
biguous statement on your part. W hat particular groups do you have 
to win over by offering them the bait of abolishing this residential 
requirement? Or does ‘this interfere with your sense of public rela- 
tions in St. Louis. 

Mr. Farris. I would like to say no comment on that. 
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Senator Doveras, No comment. Well, I think one is privileged to 
make no comment, and you do not have to take the fifth amendment 
in order to obtain the exemption. O/f the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Doveias. You may proceed, Mr, Farris. 

Mr. Farris. At the administrative level, there are two major items 
of change to be proposed to the Urban Renewal Administration. The 
Urban Renewal Administration should allow, as part of a city’s cash 
grant-in-aid, the amount which the city has lost in taxes while the 
property in urban renewal project is held by an author ity and is, 
therefore, tax exempt. At the present time, the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration has a complicated formula under which a city loses ¢ a it 
for such taxes, particularly after the land has been cleared, and i 
then held by an authority for sale to redevelopers. 

The Urban Renewal Administration should also change its regula- 
tions to allow negotiated sales of rehabilitable buildings in an urban 
renewal area to present owners of such buildings. This should be the 
case regardless of whether the buildings serve residential, commercial, 
or industrial users. The current Urban Renewal Administration 
regulations require such sales to be made under competitive bidding, 
although there are other types of property, including cleared land, 
which may be sold to present owners by negotiation. 

The change to negotiated sales for rehabilitable buildings would 
tend to keep present users, tenants, and owners of property in the 
neighborhoods where they now work, live, and own property. An ex- 
cellent example of such an area is our Kosciusko urban renewal 
project, where we are attempting rehabilitation of a large shopping 
area. Projects of this type will succeed only if sales may be nego- 
tiated with present owners, 

Mr. Rogers. I wonder if you would explain that a little bit further. 
Do you mean that after you purchase the property and you determine 
which ones cai be repaired you will put them back in condition ? 

Mr. Farris. No. We would not, Mr. Rogers, put the buildings 
themselves back in condition, but we would resell the buildings to the 
present property owners with standards that we have imposed which 
would decrease the value of that property in terms of reacquiring it 
from us. To put it another way, in this Kosciusko area, as an ex- 
ample, we havea large number of 3- and 4-story commercial structures, 
some of which are leased out at the second-floor level, and many of 
which on the third and fourth floors are absolutely vacant and good 
for nothing. 

There may also be on this property to the rear a separate and dis- 
tinct building, which should be eliminated. Our idea is that we would 
buy at the fair market value the property in its existing condition. We 
would eliminate the structure to the rear. On the basic structure 
itself, which is rehabilitable, we would employ certain standards. We 
would insist that the level be reduced to two stories; we would insist 
that the second story could not be used except for a limited period of 
time for residential reuse in this particular instance, because the com- 
mercial area has a blighting influence, and we would resell the property 
to the existing owner because these people have been in the area for 
100 years and it is a desirable shopping area with the present owners 
and tenants who are there in the commercial area, but if they are 
taken out it will serve no useful purpose at all as a commercial area 
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because the trade will follow them wherever they go. It tends to 
destroy their existing businesses, with all of the ramifications of that. 

Plus one other very important factor. If this technique could be 
used it would reduce the cost of the project and, this is very significant, 
we would not do any of the construction work as an authority. That 
isthe point. Federal money would not be used for that project. 

Mr. Rocers. How would it reduce the cost ¢ 

Mr. Farris. Because if it is not used for this purpose then the only 
thing we can do with these structures is to acquire and demolish 
them and sell the cleared land. 

Mr. Rogers. Do I understand at the present time you could sell the 
structures by competitive bid ? 

Mr. Farris. Yes. Under competitive bid. 

Mr. Rogers. Would that not give you a higher price than on a 
negotiated basis ? 

Mr. Farris. I do not think we would do as well. Plus another 
factor, which is that there is a control at work, which is that any 
resale is subject to the approval of the Federal agency and a figure is 
established by the Federal agency as to the fair value which it can be 
sold for. So there are adequate controls in existence. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Semer. Have you encountered any legal challenge on your right 
to the taking of property for rehabilitation purposes as distinguished 
from clearance and sale of the land ? 

Mr. Farris. We have not had at the present time any legal challenge 
on it. 

Mr. Semer. Do you anticipate any ? 

Mr. Farris. I do not think we will. 

Mr. Semer. Then you are working on the assumption that there 
is no legal or constitutional barrier to the taking for rehabilitation 
purposes ¢ 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 

Mr. Semer. As for taking for clearance and resale purposes. 

Mr. Farris. No. 

Senator Dovenas. May I interject some figures here? Earlier in 
the session you said it would be very interesting to find out how many 
employees there were of the Public Housing Administration who 
processed these 4,000 units which were approved. During the interval 
we have been able to collect these figures. As of the 31st of December 
1956—and I would like to have them put in the record at the appro- 
priate place following your question—as of December 31, 1956, the 
total number in the Washington office of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration was 631; the total number in the regional offices of the 
Public Housing Administration was 866, making a total of 1,497. 
Or, in other words, it took 1 Federal employee for approximately every 
3 public-housing units constructed. Mr. Carter wants to make some 
qualification to that. Go ahead. 

Mr. Carter. The Senator’s statement was that they had 1,497 
employes, which is correct, as of December 31, 1956. There must be 
some assumption that all of these men were not probably processing. 
We do not know how many were processing because we do not have 
the job breakdowns. This is the total number of employees, and 
presumably some of them were engaged in management. 
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Mr. Farris. There are certain management aspects involved. Yes. 

Mr. Roeers. Of course, it is also significant to know the total number 
of applications that came in and are still being processed. 

Senator Dovewas. It does indicate there is a considerable establish- 
ment, and the current grist which is being ground is not large. 

Mr. Farris. May I go ahead? 

Senator Doveras. Yes. 

Mr. Farris. There is great need for coordination of public-housing, 
slum-clearance, and urban-renewal programs at the Federal level to 
enable our city to go ahead at a more rapid rate in clearance of slums 
and redevelopment of our residential, commercial, and industrial 
areas. Also, at the Federal level the urban highway program and 
the various programs of support for private building should be better 
coordinated with the public-housing, slum- clearance, and urban- 
renewal programs. 

In general, I would say that the Federal agencies which administer 
the low-rent housing and the urban-renewal programs delve too deeply 
into the minute details of the day-to-day operations of our author- 
ities. This means a great waste of time, effort, and.administrative 
expense. It also means that the local authority begins to lose its 
sense of responsibility since the Federal agency is always standing 
behind it and suggesting, or even commanding, that the local agency 
do its work in exact accord with rules and regulations laid down by 
the Federal agency, without respect to local conditions. 

Instead of a local program operated in cooperation with the Federal 
agency, the programs tend to become purely Federal with very little 
local autonomy, and little room left for local initiative. 

The low-rent public housing program was initially a Federal pro- 
gram. The program was transferred to the local communities with 
the hope that local experience and local considerations would pro- 
duce a more responsible and more efficient housing program, and a 
program more responsive to local needs and requirements. The in- 
tent of the program was excellent, but in the administration of the 
program the Public Housing Authority has left much to be desired. 
There is no doubt that the low-rent public housing program and the 
slum-clearance and urban-renewal programs could not continue with- 
out Federal aid, but that aid could be distributed in such a way as 
to build local responsibility rather than to inhibit and destroy it. 

The Federal Government should delegate full responsibility for 
our programs to our local authorities. We have excellent boards of 
commissioners, and we have trained adequate staffs of technicians. 
The Federal Government should, of course, check from time to time 
to see that the local authorities are carrying out their responsibilities, 
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and that the programs are proceeding in a satisfactory and orderly 
manner, Complete local autonomy should be the goal in both of 
our programs. Severely limited autonomy is what is being dele- 
ak at the present time, and our experience is that this does not 
work well at all. It leads to undue delays while the local author- 
ities wait for approval of every small step they take. It is time 
for the Federal agencies to give the local authorities responsibility 
to plan and execute programs. This will cut down on Federal ad- 
ministrative expense and will carry out the proclaimed intent to 
turn local affairs over » local units of government. 

Senator Dovetas. I do not wish to be unfair in what I say but I 
take it what you are saying is we need more Federal financing and 
less Federal administration, whereas what the present administra- 
tion seems to desire is less Federal financing and more centralized ad- 
ministrative administration. 

Mr. Farris. That is correct, sir. That is my impression. In clos- 
ing, I would like to emphasize that success of the low-rent public 
housing, the slum clearance, and the urban-renewal programs will de- 
pend to a great extent on a long-range program by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in cooperation with the local communities. In addition, 
these public programs must be dovetailed with the private housing 
and building markets so that these forces may operate most effective- 
ly in areas to be cleared and redeveloped for residential, commercial, 
and industrial uses. The lack of local autonomy affects adversely 
the private redeveloper, as well as the local public agency. 

The 10-year highway program, with its un: :shamedly large appro- 
priations, is an excellent example of the type of long-range program 
which should be put into effect for the housing, commerc ‘ial, and in- 
dustrial needs of our large urban areas. The redevelopment of our 
important cities, I believe, is at least as important as the development 
of our highways. 

Senator Dove.as. I want to congratulate you on your testimony. 

Mr. Farris. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dovatas. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rocers. No questions. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carter. I would like to ask one question. Possibly you have 
this or can get it for the record. We have been trying to get from 
every one of the cities some idea of what the total impact of the total 
relocation as a result of urban renewal and public housing and other 
clearance including highway work in the cities will do. If we can 
build up some data it will be very helpful to give us an idea of what 
the total impact of all these programs will be. 

Mr. Farris. I can get that for you, Mr. Carter. I do not have 
it readily available. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Estimated number of families to be displaced by governmental action 
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Mr. Carrer. I was almost sure you would not have. This is an 
idea that has been occurring to me. Would you say at this point 
in time that in your city the urban-renewal a or the public- 
housing program has done more in the way of slum clearance? 

Mr. Farris. As to which has done more? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

Mr. Farris. At the present time the public-housing program has 
done more, The reason for that is from the standpoint of when it 
started. It started before the other so it has done more. Also we have 
followed the practice in St. Louis that all public housing we build 
displaces a slum area. So from that standpoint it has had a tre- 
mendous impact inasmuch as since the 1949 bill was passed, Mr. 
Carter, we have built approximately 4,800 units of public housing 
and at the present time, as I said, we have now 6,200 under manage- 
ment. So you can see with 4,800 being built and eliminating slums it 
has had a tremendous impact. 
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May I add to that one point. In the final analysis the urban-re- 
newal program will go way ahead of the public-housing program in 
terms of the elimination of slums. ; 

Mr. Carrer. That is why I prefaced my remarks by saying “at this 
point in time.” Would you say—and I am not trying to downgrade 
urban renewal, but perhaps to place the public-housing program in a 
slightly better light than it now enjoys—that public housing has 
died slums to a large extent and public housing has provided hous- 
ing for the people who live in those slums, which might not be the 
case in urban renewal? Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Farris. I agree with that. 

Mr. Carrer. Would you say the cost of slum clearance under the 
2 eigenen program has been more or less than it has been under 
urban renewal ? 

Mr. Farris. When you think in terms of the fact that public 
housing is an end uselt in itself, Mr. Carter, with financing govern- 
mentwise, and when you think in terms of the end result I think 
the public-housing program will cost much more than the urban- 
renewal program will cost because your construction under your 
urban-renewal program comes through private enterprise. 

Mr. Carter. That is right, but we are talking about cost to the 
Federal Government. I was talking about cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Farris. In terms of cost to the Federal Government I think 
it will still be the public housing. 

Mr. Carter. It will still cost more? 

Mr. Farris. Yes. 

Mr. Carrer. I thought you could argue it will cost less to clear 
slums under public housing than it wilh én clear slums under urban 
renewal because there is no Federal writedown, for one thing. 

Mr. Farris. Let me make one more point. In the clearance of slums 
for public housing you are putting on top of clearance costs the cost of 
construction, because you are starting out with an end product; 
namely, public housing. In the clearance of slums under urban re- 
newal you are not starting out with an end product which will be 
defrayed through a Federal mechanism but you are starting out with 
the clearance of an area where the end product will come about 
through the normal activities of private enterprise; and for that rea- 
son I think that the public housing can become more significant cost- 
wise than it will under the other program. 

You cannot separate out also the annual subsidies under public 
housing. Sure there is a two-thirds writedown under the urban-re- 
newal program but you have the annual subsidies, which are a con- 
tinuing thing over the total amortization period of the bonds which 
exist for the public housing constructed. So you have tremendous 
cost items involved in it. 

Just as a matter of information, I would like to say we have men- 
tioned the Mill Creek Valley project area, and some basic statistics, 
I think, are quite interesting. The estimated population is 21,000. 
There are 460 acres and there are 5,700 dwelling units. Dwelling units 
for rent or occupied, 89 percent; dwelling units having no private flush 
toilets, 81 percent ; dwelling units having no running water, 51 percent: 
dwelling units overcrowded, 24 percent; racial characteristics, white 
4 percent, nonwhite 96 percent. 
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But now I would like to talk about another project because I want 
to dispel the idea that slum projects are always occupied by one race. 
The Kosciusko area: Estimated population, 10,000; acres, 265; dwell- 
ing units, 3,100; dwelling units in rent or occupied, 89 percent. That 
is very significant. It is the same in both projects. Dwelling units 
having no private flush toilets or private bath, 88 percent; dwelling 
units having no running water, or dilapidated, 52 percent; over- 
crowded, 25 percent; racial characteristics, white 88 percent, nonwhite 
12 percent. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, there are two areas about equal 
in deterioration, but very different in racial composition ? 

Mr. Farris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. I want to congratulate Mayor Tucker on being 
able to obtain and retain the services of so able an associate. 

Mayor Tucker. I was going to say I think you can see why I let 
him speak. 

Senator Dovenas. I think you would have done very well yourself. 

Mayor Tucker. Also, in view of the remarks you made about me in 
the beginning, if I have had any success at all, it is due to the fact 
that I have been able to get men of this character to come with me in 
this administration. 

Senator Doverias. You have done a marvelous job in St. Louis, 
Mayor Tucker, and we are very proud of you. 

Mayor Tucker. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Farris. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Semer. Just one question. As you know, Congress last year in 
passing the authorization had in mind a 1-year period. There have 
been a lot of suggestions, particularly from professionals like yourself 
in the cities, that in order to make this program work you have to 
recognize the lead time needed in the cities and ought to have a Federal 
program that cities can depend upon. 

Mr. Farris. Asa continuing program. 

Mr. Semer. What is that span of time which would be most efficient 
from your point of view ? 

Mr. Farris. Ten years. 

Mr. Semer. In other words, a 10-year program ? 

Mr. Farris. Yes. 

Mr. Semer. The final question is: In view of the 1214-percent State 
limitation which would apply to Missouri, and on the basis of your 
knowledge as to how much St. Louis might get, have you any figure 
you would like to give us as to the size of the 10-year program, in 
dollar terms? 

Mr. Farris. No, Mr. Semer, I do not have any figure I could give 
you, because I feel to give you such a figure is really, as far as we are 
concerned in St. Louis—and there are other cities which can—but as 
far as we are concerned in St. Louis, it is just outreaching, or just 
guessing. 

Why I say that is according to our 1950 census in the city of 
St. Louis 53 percent of our structures were blighted or insanitary. 
We have underway certain pilot projects of rehabilitation in which 
the Federal agency has no participation at all. We are proposing 
to put in more such areas and trying to get it through the process 
of conservation and rehabilitation as well as through demolishment 
and the public-housing program, because we feel in the final analysis 
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real estate breaks down into four categories: Good, to be conserved, 
to be rehabilitated, and to be demolished. And, in order to get at the 
final package we feel urban-renewal and public-housing programs are 
pieces of the total program, which has to include good, solid conserva- 
tion activities which can be spread throughout the city. 

When we project it in terms of what does it mean dollars-and-cents- 
wise we would be hazarding a supposition which we could never at this 
point put our teeth into. 

I have one other point I might mention which I have not covered 
particularly because I noted in the morning paper it was covered 
very well and quite adequately yesterday in the testimony. That is 
with respect to the Congress authorizing $350 million and with the 
Administration following the practice of releasing $250 million so 
there is still $100 million of authority unexpended that the President 
has available. So actually there is $450 million available, and with 
the applications presently in the pipeline, to all intents and purposes 
the Urban Renewal Administration by the closing of this quarter is 
broke and it is necessary that additional funds be made available. 

1 might also observe on this question of the allocation of $100 million 
for the first quarter and $50 million for subsequent quarters that 
this method of allocation is a unique method in terms of obligational 
authority because normally when this device is used it is used with 
respect to administrative costs and not with respect to obligational 
authority. So that the intent and method by which this is employed 
will purely result in a decrease in obligations on the part of the 
Federal agency with applications backlogging. 

Senator Doveras. These are some of the things Mayor Daley and 
I charged yesterday and we are very glad to be reinforced. Thank 
you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate your coming. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Dovetas. If the committee will come to order we are very 
much honored in having with us this morning two gentlemen from 
Cincinnati representing Charles P. Taft, the mayor of that city. 
We had hoped Mayor Taft could come but it so happens there is an 
election in Cincinnati today to determine who is going to be mayor, 
and he is in a spot. The mayor has two representatives here, Mr. 
Charles H. Stamm, who is director of urban renewal, and Mr. Leonard 
A. Bauer, expressways engineer for the city of Cincinnati. 

We are very happy to have you here, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. STAMM, DIRECTOR OF URBAN RE- 
NEWAL, ACCOMPANIED BY LEONARD A. BAUER, EXPRESSWAYS 
ENGINEER, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mr. Stamm. Thank you. First I want to express Mr. Taft’s regrets 
that he could not be here. As you have said they are having an 
election in which he is involved and he thought he had better tend 
to his knitting back there. 

In a prepared statement we have aimed for brevity. However, in 
listening to the previous testimony of Mr. Farris there are some things 
I would like to comment on and I may not follow this prepared 
statement. 
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Senator Doueras. Proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Sram. In the first place ‘I may say it is one of the requirements 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency and the requirement of the 
law that cities that wish to participate in urban-renewal programs 
strive toward a comprehensive plan for the betterment of housing in 
the future development of their cities. 

I had not intended to speak too much of Cincinnati’s accomplish- 
ments. 

Senator Doverias. We are always glad to hear of Cincinnati’s 
achievements. They have been very large and our cities are not com- 
petitors but cooperators, so we are very glad to have the statement. 

Mr. Sramm. I think some of these things are pertinent. Back in 
1945 to 1948 the city of Cincinnati undertook to revise its master plan, 
spending in those 3 years a sum of $400,000 in revising it. Inci- 
dentally, the plan consists of some 17 volumes covering the economy 
of the area, health, recreation, and education in addition to housing 
problems. The volume on residential areas was finished in 1946, 3 
years before the Housing Act of 1949, which authorized Federal aid to 
the cities in helping them to solve their problems of blighted areas. 

At that time the master planners divided the city into some 17 
large areas which they called communities and then resubdivided each 
community into the various neighborhoods, making literally hundreds 
of neighborhoods. For each one of these neighborhoods a course of 
treatment was prescribed for housing. This was 3 years before the 
Housing Act of 1949 and long before the concept of urban renewal 
was expressed in the 1954 Housing Act. 

The courses of treatment as prescribed by the master plan ranged 
from protection of very good areas to conservation, rehabilitation, and 
clearance, and an actual table was made in which all of the neighbor- 
hoods of the city were listed and one or more of these types of treat- 
ment recommended. 

I want to mention this in respect to the previous discussion by Mr. 
Farris on the eligibility of public improvements at a re: usonable time 
before an area in which they are located is selected for renewal, because 
as a part of this plan— the master plan of which this residential area 
portion is a volume which I just described, and it only makes up one- 
seventeenth of the total—locations were picked for schools, streets, 
bridges, and all of the public works that a city needs. Recommenda- 
tions were made on a long-range basis to carry these out. 

As a particular example of the type of thing that you get into, in 
one area there was a bridge which we knew must be repli iced, and the 
replacement of the bridge was reflected in the city’s master plan. 
This area in which the bridge is located has been designated by the 
city as a rehabilitation area. Not clearance, but rehabilitation. A 
year ago we finished the bridge. We tore the old one down and built 
the new one. It is not likely that I shall get to this area for another 
2 years as a renewal project. So some $100,000 that this bridge cost 
is lost as a noncash grant-in-aid although the building of this bridge 
was essential as a part of our master ‘plan which, mind you, is re- 
quired by the Federal law for the treatment of the houses surround- 
ing it. 

Senator Dovexas. Ts it a toll bridge? 
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Mr. Stamm. It is not a toll bridge but is an ordinary street bridge 
which goes over another street going underneath. C incinnati, as you 
know, has a very rugged topography and I would like to come back 
to that rugged topography and some of the problems it causes at a 
later time. 

The city of Cincinnati is engaged in a renewal and redevelopment 
program m which projects in the development or approved planning 
stages total approximately $80 million in gross project cost. The 
treatment of renewal areas in the c ity of Cincinnati by rehabilitation 
or redevelopment extending over the next 15 years is estimated to 
involve the expenditure of $236 million. 

This is the question which you asked Mr. Farris, as to what his 
long-term project is. When a city has as complete and comprehensive 
a plan as does the city of Cincinnati you can make some kind of an 
estimate. 

Senator Douatas. This is public expenditures ? 

Mr. Stamm. This is gross project costs of renewal or redevelopment | 
projec ts. 

Senator Doucias. Will this include expected private investment? 

Mr. Sram. It will not include expected private development but 
will only include the city and Federal costs. 

Redev elopment projects now in progress are estimated to displace 
7,772 families—and that is families and not people—over the next 8 
years. These projects also will displace an estimated 770 businesses, 
mostly of the community service variety such as groceries, drug- 
stores, etc. 

The urban expressway program for the city of Cincinnati has to 
date displaced 1,300 families. It is estimated that the entire express- 
way program will displ: ice an additional 4,702 families over the en- 
suing 6 years. The bulk of the families to be displaced by expressway 
activities are in the overcrowded slum or semislum areas in or adja- 
cent to the same areas slated for clearance in the city’s urban renewal 
program. The estimated cost of the interstate a program to 
be carried ou in Cincinnati during the next 7 to 10 years is $250 
million. 

Senator Dovucias. The city will pay the one-tenth ? 

Mr. Sram. The city will pay its proportionate share. 

Senator Doveras. The State pays 5 percent and the city 5 percent ? 

Mr. Sram. That is right. 

Senator Doveas. So that will be $1214 million. Go ahead. 

Mr. Sram. The city of C incinnati is In the fortunate position of 
having the city’s entire share of this expressway program assured. 
This situation comes about through the fact that the city of Cincinnati 
owns some 330 miles of ‘ailroad from Cincinnati to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., from which it derives an income of approximately $1,500,000 
per year through the leasing of the system to the Southern Railroad. 
The income from the city- owned railroad is earmarked to service bonds 
to pay the city’s share of expressway projects. 

Senator Dovctas. May I ask when did the city of Cincinnati build 
this 330-mile railroad ? 

Mr. Sramm. Following the Civil War a little upstart town in Tli- 
nois called Chicago, which at that time was very much smaller than 
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Cincinnati, was becoming a railroad center of the United States. 
The situation arrived or evolved where the city of Cincinnati’s man- 
ufacturing people were having to ship their goods to Chicago in order 
to get them to the South, and we had always considered ourselves the 
gateway to the South, notwithstanding what Mayor Tucker says. 

Senator Dovetas. St. Louis is the gateway to the Southwest. 

Mr. Stamm. We are the gateway to the South, or we were, and 
we are now the gateway to the North in some respects. So the citizens 
of Cincinnati authorized an $18 million bond issue. That was a con- 
siderable amount of money back in 1870 orso. ‘Translated into present 
terms it would be a tremendous venture on the part of the citizens 
of a city. That was done with the idea of providing a direct route 
to the South for Cincinnati’s manufactured goods. 

Senator Dovenas. The road was built for $18 million ? 

Mr. Stamm. For $18 million. 

Senator Doverias. Three hundred and thirty miles of railroad for 
$18 million? 

Mr. Sram. In 1870. 

Senator Doveras. Has this not been criticized as an invasion of 
the field of free enterprise ? 

Mr. Stamm. I have no doubt it was. 

Mr. Baver. Even our Supreme Court said it was illegal. They 
slapped us on the hands but permitted us to keep the railroad. But 
we are still glad to get the income from the railroad. 

Senator Doveras. Do you expect to be able to hold on to it now? 

Mr. Bauer. Oh, yes. Very muchso. 

Senator Dovetas. Will you not be forced to sell it ? 

Mr. Bauer. No, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Cincinnati has always been a very conservative 
city ; has it not? 

Mr. Bauer. We might explain that that is leased on a long-term 
lease to Cincinanti Southern. We are not actually operating it, but 
are collecting fees. 

Senator Dovetas. But you built it? 

Mr. Baver. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. And you own it? 

Mr. Bauer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. And it has been profitable to the city ? 

Mr. Baver. Very much so. 

Senator Doveras. And you do not propose to get rid of it? 

Mr. Bauer. We do not. 

Mr. Stamm. The citizens of Cincinnati, since 1950, have supported 
the renewal program, and in November 1956, referendum bonds in 
the amount of $9 million for the city’s share of current renewal 
projects were approved by the voters. 

The purpose of the foregoing is to demonstrate that the city ad- 
ministration is fully prepared with short- and long-range plans to 
eliminate slums, stop the spread of blight, and to revitalize the city 
with a major network of urban expressways and that the administra- 
tion’s program has the full support of the citizens. 

The displacement and rehousing of a total of 12,474 families over 
the relatively short period of 6 to 8 years is recognized as a major 
project in itself. If all of these families were relocated in one place 
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they would constitute a city larger than 93.5 percent of all the cities 
in the State of Ohio, taking urban places of 6,000 or more, and this 
is only part of the city’s long- range program. 

In anticipation of this major “relocation program, the city of Cin- 
cinnati has established a relocation bureau in the urban renewal de- 
partment. ‘The relocation bureau is responsible for the relocation of 
families displaced by all public actions, including those of the board 
of education and other independent boards and commissions. Cin- 
cinnati was the first city in the United States to establish such an 
overall relocation service. In the relocation of the 1,300 families 
relocated to date for expressway purposes, the relocation bureau has 
been considerably hampered by the fact that it was limited strictly 
to referral services without relocation payments. During the same 
period more than 1,000 families were relocated for urban renewal and 
the job was much easier because we were able to make relocation pay- 
ments to the displaced families. 

This dual method of treatment of families in the same general 
neighborhood at the same time is not understood at all by the people 
who must be relocated. They cannot understand why they are treated 
in one way if they happen to be in the path of an expressway project, 
and in an entirely different, and better way, if they are in an urban- 
renewal area, particularly since they do understand that both types 
of projects are federally aided. There is a great need for the earliest 
posible adjustment of Federal legislation to achieve uniformity in 
relocation policy for all federally aided projects. 

Senator Dovenas. Go back and tell your people that the difference 
in the programs is due to the fact that the urban-renewal program 
was considered by the Banking and Currency Committees of the 
House and the Senate whereas the highway program was developed 
by the Public Works Committees of the House and the Senate. Your 
words are sweet music to my ears because it so happens I am the author 
of this provision providing a $100 grant to families which are dis- 
placed and $2,500 for businesses which are displaced, and I had to 
fight and bleed and die to get that provision in the act. I wish we 
had members of the Public Works Committee here who could hear 
what you are saying about their program. I hope you will forgive 
the personal egotism with which I mention my own share in this 
but I take a great deal of pride in this clause and I am very glad that 
you approve of it. 

Mr. Stamm. I think everyone in urban renewal knows of your ac- 
tivities in the field of housing redevelopment. So I hope that this 
committee will carry the word back that we think Federal road legis- 
lation should be amended to provide for the inclusion of relocation 
costs in the gross project cost of federally aided roads, particularly 
urban expressways which in most cases traverse densely populated 
areas near the cores of the cities. 

Consideration also should be given to amending Federal housing 
laws to authorize relocation payments for all families and businesses 
within any urban-renewal area, regardless of by what agency or for 
what purpose the relocation of the families or businesses was oc- 
casioned. Here you may have an independent board or commission 
participating in an urban-renewal project by buying a site. The 
board of education may be buying their own site. The park board, 
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or any one of several agenices, may be clearing out their own par- 
ticular part, all of it being a part of the urban-renewal project. Under 
the present legislation we cannot pay relocation costs unless we buy 
the property and unless the LPA, the local public agency, in this case 
the city, buys it for relocation purposes. 

Mr. Carter. You would not urge, Mr. Stamm, that the costs of 
relocation for urban renewal be thrown on the urban-renewal pro- 
gram? Or would you urge that? In other words, who would pay 
the burden of relocating the individuals displaced by the highways? 

Mr. Stamm. I have said that I recommend that the present law be 
changed to permit the highways to pay that part. 

Senator Doverias. One amendment would do it rather than two. 
Is that not so? 

Mr. Sram. I am calling attention to the fact that there may be 
other agencies besides the highways dislocating people. 

Mr. Carter. I see what you mean. 

Mr. Sram. This was not quite clear and so I am adding the point 
that there may be other agencies. 

Senator Doveras. But the highway relocation is the big one? 

Mr. Stamm. The highway is the big one. I would like to show the 
committee these maps which illustrate the problem which we have 
before us. These maps show a project. The red area is the one shown 
on this large map. Here are additional copies. You see here is the 
property which is used jointly for road purposes and urban renewal. 
The final line of the highway will be along a smooth right-of-way line 
but there are certain properties which will be used partly for highways 
and partly for urban renewal. 

Senator Dovetas. This is running in the valley ? 

Mr. Sram. It is running right through the middle of our project. 
This is the boundary of the project. 

Senator Dovetas. It is not up on a bluff ? 

Mr. Stamm. This is in the basin—the flat part of the old city. In- 
cidentally, this particular situation points up the need for clarifica- 
tion of acquisition policies on the part of both the urban-renewal 
agencies and the highway department, whereby the proration of costs 
may be achieved here. 

In many cases in cities throughout the United States, urban express- 
ways run through renewal project areas. The families and businesses 
within an area simply cannot be treated in two different ways. There 
is no equity in making a relocation payment of up to $2,500 to the 
owner of a grocery store, for instance, in an urban-renewal project and 
making no payment whatsoever to the owner of a drugstore which 
might be adjacent to the grocery but on the other side of the line 
dividing the renewal project and an urban expressway project. 

Of course, that line is completely invisible to these property 
owners. They do not understand it. To them it is all one acquisition 
program, particularly as in the case of Cincinnati where the two are 
going ahead concurrently. 

Mr. Rocers. In other words, you have people almost next door to 
each other and-across the street who are affected differently ? 

Mr. Stamm. This map indicates that precisely. You can see that 
you have that situation. 
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Senator Doveras. Let me say here and now that I will sponsor an 
amendment to provide for the same payment of relocation costs on the 
Federal highway program that is now in effect and which I originally 
sponsored in the case of urban renewal. 

Mr. Stamm. Weare happy to hear that. 

Mr. Bauer. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Stamm. Because this is a very sore point. I would like to have 
Mr. Bauer, our expressway engineer, talk to that a little later. Fed- 
eral, State, and local laws prohibit us from including in the acquisi- 
tion of private property any consideration of relocation costs. Even 
if this were not so the inequity would not be relieved for the simple 
reason that most families and businesses in these areas are tenants 
rather than owners, and any compensation to the owner would not 
benefit the tenant. Furthermore, even in condemnation cases, juries 
are instructed to take into account only the real value of the property, 
without regard to the expense or inconvenience to the owner or tenant 
through having to move. 

Senator Dovetas. This is the argument which I used in getting this 
amendment originally adopted, but I want to utter a word of caution. 
Be humane in your displacement of people—which I am sure you wish 
to be. Do not be ruthless about this. Give them time and help them 
to relocate; and have housing ready for them to which they can go. 

Mr. Stamm. I want to speak to that particular thing, and I think 
this is as good a point as any to mention it. In regard to section 221, 
I feel that in cities like Cincinnati—and we are not unique in this 
respect—section 221 will not work. It will not work for the reason 
that Cincinnati is an old city. It is almost completely built up within 
its present corporation lines. Section 221 may not be used outside 
of our corporation lines without request from the adjacent community 
or area in which section 221 housing is to be built. 

Senator Dovetas. This provision was originally proposed as a sub- 
stitute for public housing. It was said, you do not need public housing 
to help you take care of the people who are displaced because of high- 
ways and urban renewal projects. All you need to do is broaden the 
FHA provision under section 221. Your testimony is very important 
because there are a lot of accumulated opinions which you have to 
overcome if you are correct. I wish you would develop that point. 

Mr. Stamm. Housing for any purpose under any title, or under any 
financing mechanism is being built outside of the corporation line in 
Cincinnati and many other cities. Of all construction, 80 percent 
takes place there for no other reason than that there is no other place 
to go than outside of the city. It does not stand to reason that a sec- 
tion 221 or any other title is going to work in serving your relocation 
needs in our community or any other unless that restriction is lifted. 
I may call your attention to the fact that to the best of my knowledge 
this is the only FHA title which has such restrictions. Sections 203, 
213, and 207—none of these titles have any such restriction. 

Mr. Semer. As I understand it, Mr. Stamm, the restriction in the 
FHA section 221 which makes it impossible for that section to work 
in your area is that before you can use FHA section 221, insured hous- 
ing, if the housing is going to be located outside of your city limits 
then the suburban or outlying community 
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Mr. Semer. Has to approve-—— 

Mr. Stamm. Has to request. 

Mr. Semer. It has to approve and then, formally speaking, it has 
to request the FHA for a number of units which would serve your 
oe. purposes. 

Mr. Sramo. I think at least the administrative regulation—I am 
not sure about the law—but the administrative 1 regulation provides if 
you can get this approval of the adjacent or adjoining community, or 
area, or unincorporated county area, they may use the core city’s allo- 

cation for a part of it. I think th: at is correct. They do not have to 
request an allocation for their particular political subdivision. 

Mr. Semer. In short, you just cannot get housing built in outlying 
areas without the consent of that governing body ? 

Mr. Stamm. That is correct. 

Mr. Semer. Why should you be able to go out there without their 
consent ? 

Mr. Stamm. It is primarily a feeling on the part of the adjacent 
communities that they do not want this rental project in their area. 
There is racial prejucice and this, of course, is quite often misplaced 
because I was interested in what Mr. Farris said as to the percentage 
of people in blighted areas who were nonwhite and white. In Cin- 
cinnati two-thirds of our areas which have been declared blighted, 
under our standards, are populated by white families are not colored. 
Only one-third of the blighted areas are colored. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. St amm, as I recall it in Cincinnati you have sev- 

‘ral incorporated municipalities within the city limits. 

Mr. Stamm. There are, within the city of Cincinnati, 4 villages, or, 
3 villages and 1 city, which are completely surrounded by it. They 
are islands in the city of Cincinnati. 

Senator Doveras. We have two in Chicago; namely, Cicero and 
Berwyn. 

Mr. Stamm. Another subject I would like to take up is the acquisi- 
tion of land for federally aided projects. 

Between the time an area is designated as the site for an urban 
expressway or renewal project and the time when such project gets 
into the development stage where acquisition may begin, there exists, 
in effect, a burdensome lien upon all property in the areas. The 
elapsed time between the designation of the area for public use or 
clearance and the date when acquisition is permitted under Federal 
regulations is entirely too long. During this period, the property 
rights of the individual are seriously infringed. The local commu- 
nity carrying out the project has a serious problem in public relations. 
Accusations against the city administration are made by the property 
owners who, in many instances, claim that the administration is pur- 
suing a deliberate policy of property depreciation in order to benefit 
by what is claimed to be considerable depreciation of property values 
within the area designated. 

In this regard some of their complaints are valid because as leases 
expire ni this area they are not renewed, because the area has been de- 
clared to be a clearance area or an expressway area, and if funds are 
not available to buy it then the owner is losing income and he is also 
losing tenants of all kinds, 

Amendments to both housing and highway legislation are needed to 
permit and even encourage advance acquisition of property within 
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project boundaries. If such amendments are forthcoming, particular 
care should be exercised to see that administrative regulations are de- 
signed to streamline acquisition procedures and avoid strangling re- 
quirements which sometimes have the effect of nullifying legislation. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Stamm, did you have any difficulty, as I believe 
they did in Dayton, with people going to court protesting against the 
urban-renewal people coming in to look over their property 

Mr. Stamm. We have not had anything like the trouble they have 
had in Dayton. There is no organized opposition to urban renewal 
in Cincinnati. There is an occasional voice lifted. 

However, the sentiment of a very large majority of the people is for 
urban renewal. At this point we were addressing ourselves to indi- 
vidual property owners who in their dealings with us are giving us a 
pretty hard time, and justifiably so, because we have this hes ivy hand 
on their property, and the sale, or lease, or use of their property is 
being impaired. 

The completion of the interstate highway network through urban 
areas and the progress of the renewal of our cities are important to 
the welfare of the country. Both of these important programs are, in 
many cities, being carried on concurrently, as in Cincinnati. The relo- 
cation of families for both programs must be considered as one opera- 
tion. Where urban highways go through substandard areas, the local- 
ity has a unique opportunity to further the national policy of seeing 
to it that every family has a decent, safe, and sanitary pl: ice in which 
to live under satisfactory environmental conditions. This national 
policy should be recognized by the Bureau of Public Roads or any 

other Federal agency whose operations result in the displacement 
of families. 

Senator Doveras. I want to make a further statement. A few 
minutes ago I said I intended to introduce an amendment to the 
National Highways Act providing for similar payments to families 
and businesses displaced as are now provided under the Urban Re- 
newal and Public Housing Acts. 

I think to amplify that statement I should point out that while the 
Federal law requires that families displaced by urban renewal be relo- 

sated, there is no such requirement made in the case of highway con- 
struction. Therefore, I am going to propose even broader legislation 
than I originally suggested, namely, to require the relocation of fam- 
ilies displaced by highway construction, just as is now done in the case 
of slum clearance. 

Material progress is necessary in these cases, but the bulldozer is not 
everything and the human welfare of the families that stand in the 
way of these programs should also be considered. 

Mr. Sram. I am very happy to hear that, Senator, and I would 

call your attention, too, to the fact that in the workable program which 
is a requirement of the Urban Renewal Act that the e ity is required to 
show how they will relocate families from all public-works projects or 
from all displacement projects. So here we are on the one hand being 
required to show how we will relocate them, and on the other hand not 
being able to treat all families alike. 

Senator Doveras. I am going to ask the staff, while it is somewhat 
outside the technical jurisdiction of the Banking and C urrency Com- 
mittee, nevertheless 1 will ask them as a personal favor to prepare 
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such an amendment to the National Highways Act so that I can pre- 
sent it on the floor or in the committee, even though it will not be the 
Banking and Currency Committee that will be passing on it. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Stamm, in adapting the Douglas relocation amend- 
ments, which are now part of the urban- -renews al law, to the highway 
law, I have two questions. You have a unique situation, as you de- 
scribed, in Cincinnati where you have centralized your relocation 
services. 

Mr. Stamm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. So it has been driven home to you what an inequitable 
situation you can have when you have some relocation provision that 
does provide Federal assistance, such as the Douglas relocation 
amendments to the urban-renewal law, and when you have none as in 
the highway law. 

In suggesting that there be a uniform relocation policy are you 
suggesting that the relocation payments or relocation assistance which 
might come from the Federal Government be made available for all 
displacement costs for relocation arising out of governmental action, 
or just for the governmental action that can be identified as Federal 
action? I ask that because in your relocation services it does not 
make any difference to you whether the displacement is caused by 
ae State, or local action. 

Mr. Sram. I take it that you are getting to the point that the local 
governmental action also should m: ake relocation payments. 

Mr. Semer. The parallelism that ought to be brought in here is that 
in FHA section 221 of the National Housing Act, you can get FHA 
insurance to construct housing for displac ed persons whose displace- 
ment is caused by any governmental agency. 

Mr. Sramm. Right. 

Mr. Semer. Your centralized relocation agency was established to 
work with those relocated people. Now you have a situation where 
you have Federal assistance for 1 type of displac ement or 1 type 
of relocation need but not for another. If the chairman’s suggestion 
to adapt his urban-renewal relocation provision to the Highway Act 
were to be adopted, would you not still have some missing pieces with 
regard to other types of displacement caused by, let us say, other 
types of State and local action which would not have any relation- 
ship either to highways or urban renewal ? 

Mr. Stamm. Yes, we would. 

Mr. Semer. But your remedy there, if it were not a federally aided 
program, would be through State authorities? 

Mr. Stamm. That is correct. 

Mr. Semer. The second question is about the level of payment now, 
which is $100 for families and $2,500 for displaced business establish- 
ments. Do you have any comment on how that level of payment is 
working in your city ? 

Mr. Sramm. We have not operated under this provision so far. I 
think that the $100 per family is adequate. Iam not prepared to say 
whether $2,500 is adequate for businesses. 

Mr. Semer. Thank you. 

Mr. Stamm. The clearance of land for both the Federal-highway 
program and the urban-renewal program needs to be speeded up, par- 
ticularly must cities be given assurance of reimbursement where they 
are willing to clear in advance with their own funds. 
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" summary, we wish to emphasize three points: 

There is need for a uniform policy of making relocation pay- 
ionits for all federally aided programs. 

All relocation costs for relocating families and businesses within 
the boundaries of an urban-renewal project should be eligible project 
costs, regardless of which agency caused the relocation. Excepting, 
of course, where a highway or a federally aided road went through; 
but in this recommendation we are talking about all other public 
action other then federally aided highways 

In commenting, I might say rec commendations 1 and 2 are com- 

letely in the spirit of the statement of policy in the preamble of the 
Retional Housing Act. 

Highway and urban-renewal laws should be amended to provide 
for advance clearance of project sites in order to minimize hardship 
to property owners and to accelerate these most vital programs. 

Senator Dove as. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sram. If Mr. Bauer has any particular thoughts on this as 
it relates to the highways, I wish he could have the opportunity to 
say it. Mr. Bauer has the responsibility of carrying out the $250- 
million expressway program in Cincinnati. 

Senator Doveras. We will be very glid to hear from you, Mr. 
Bauer. 

Mr. Bauer. I would like to make a few comments regarding engi- 
neering and legal problems which are common to expressways and 
also to urban renewal. As you well know, the 1956 Highway Act, 
the Federal act, of course, is the largest public-works program ever ° 
initiated in the United States, or in the world, up to this ee 
Under that act we have over a 13-year period an expenditure of $ 
billion for the Interstate System alone and roughly another $26 bil: 
lion for the urban and primary and secondary highways. That is 
just from the Federal level. In addition, that may be multiplied 
another 100 percent by the contributions of State, county, and city 
activities in connection with their own highway improvements. So 
it involves a very large and complex program over a period of 13 
years, up to around 1970. 

What we are trying to do is focus on the question of the double 
standard in dealing with the relocation costs of families and busi- 
nesses. Certainly you picked up one of the most important points, 
dealing with our ri ailroad, but we rode from Cincinnati to C hicago, 
not. on the Cincinnati Southern, but on the Big 4, which is not our 
own railroad. 

I assure you that Cincinnati will appear before the appropriate 
committees of Congress, especially the Public Works Committee of 
the Senate and House, and try to convince the committee of the 
necessity of not having this double standard in dealing with situa- 
tions just across the street or where neighbors are involved. It is an 
irritable situation, and it certainly cannot be explained in Cincinnati 
to our citizens. 

The 1956 Highway Act is of a huge magnitude, affecting all the 
citizens of these United States, and, as we understand it, it is going to 
require the acquisition of over 1 million parcels of property. I do 
not think anybody can give an educated guess as to the number of 
families affected. So, certainly I think we should have a uniform 
policy throughout the United States regarding this enormous land 
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acquisition program and the displacement and relocation of our citi- 
zens, regardless of where they are located. 

Senator, you certainly made us very pleased to hear that you will 
help to sponsor an amendment to the 1956 Highway Act so that this 
double standard will be eliminated in the country. 

One other thing we would like to call your attention to is this ques- 
tion which we indicated on the map where we have these urban- 
renewal projects manele adjacent to the expressway projects 
in the urban-renewal areas. I think it should be mandatory in both 
the Housing Act and the Higweey Act as to the mechanics of how 
this partaking should be shared in. We have been working ourselves 
with the Housing Agency and the Bureau of Public Roads through 
our State highway department in trying to resolve this question for 
approximately 15 months. We think that is too long a time. We 
think Congress should designate or spell out in detail the particular 
formula on these partakings, because both agencies of the Federal 
Government are trying to protect their own ends, and we in the 
bushes think it is a very important thing. 

Perhaps it could be an overall average where neither the highway 
nor urban funds would be hurt if they ‘would take it on an area basis 
_ entagewise as to what will be used for expressways and what will 
used for urban renewal. At the present time, however, we can- 
not get either agency to agree and say this is a firm policy. 

| speak for the acquisition of expressway property, but Mr. Stamm 
is here and he speaks for urban-renewal projects. We are anxious 
that it be made uniform. 

Senator Doveras. In one case if it is for highway purposes you pay 
only 5 percent of the construction cost, but if it is for urban renewal 
you pay one-third of the total. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Bauer. That is right. But what we are saying is this, Senator. 
At least we feel it is fair and equitable as far as project costs are 
concerned, regardless of where the money comes from for highways 
if, for example, a particular parcel of property requires 50 percent 
for urban renewal and 50 percent for highways then the project costs 
supporting the highways will pay 50 percent and the urban renewal 
funds will pay the other 50 percent. We feel that is a fair and 
equitable distribution of costs regarding it. 

Otherwise, we have been t: king and tr ying to resolve this and we 
have not reached a conclusion for well over 15 months. It is delay- 
ing both types of projects and I do not think the citizens of any for- 

ward- looking community want to be delayed on the basis of admin- 
nha ative polic y that has to be determined. 

One other thing I would like to tell you is that Cincinnati is prac- 
ticing human engineering, by which we mean that we are taking care 
of our citizens and not putting their furniture and persons out on the 
street. We are talking care of them and not evicting them. We are 
finding housing for them, or we do not move forward. We are quite 
pleased that we do have a relocation service and it has worked effi- 
ciently. 

In the city of Cincinnati our citizens have bought not only our 
expressway program but our urban-renewal projects. 

Senator Dovgtas. Have they fought it or bought it? Which did 
you say ¢ 

Mr. Bauer. Bought it. 
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Senator Doue.as. B-o-u-g-h-t ? 
Mr. Bauer. Yes, sir. 
(Mr. Stamm’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. STAMM, DIRECTOR OF URBAN RENEWAL; ACCOMPANIED 
BY LEONARD A. BAUER, EXPRESSWAYS ENGINEER, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


My name is Charles H. Stamm. I am director of urban renewal, city of Cin- 
cinati. I am accompanied by Leonard A. Bauer, expressways engineer for the 
city of Cincinnati. This is a joint statement reflecting our opinions and the 
thinking of Mayor Charles P. Taft and City Manager C. A. Harrell of the 
city of Cincinnati at whose direction this statement is presented. 

The city of Cincinnati is engaged in a renewal and redevelopment program 
in which projects in the development or approved planning stages total approxi- 
mately $80 million in gross project cost. The treatment of renewal areas in the 
city of Cincinnati by rehabilitation or redevelopment extending over the next 
15 years is estimated to involve the expenditure of $236 million. Redevelop- 
ment projects now in progress are estimated to displace 7,772 families over the 
next 8 years. These projects also will displace an estimated 770 businesses, 
mostly of the community service variety such as groceries, drugstores, ete. 

The urban expressway program for the city of Cincinnati has to date displaced 
1,300 families. It is estimated that the entire program will displace an addi- 
tional 4,702 families over the ensuing 6 years. The bulk of the families 
to be displaced by expressway activities are in the overcrowded slum or semi- 
slum areas in or adjacent to the same areas slated for clearance in the city’s 
urban-renewal program. The estimated cost of the interstate expressway pro- 
gram to be carried out in Cincinnati during the next 7 to 10 years is $250 mil- 
lion. The city of Cincinnati is in the fortunate position of having the city’s 
entire share of this expressway program assured. This situation comes about 
through the fact that the city of Cincinnati owns some 330 miles of railroad 
from Cincinnati to Chattanooga, Tenn., from which it derives an income of 
approximately $1,500,000 per year through the leasing of the system to the 
Southern Railroad. The income from the city-owned railroad is earmarked to 
service bonds to pay the city’s share of expressway projects. The citizens of 
Cincinnati, since 1950, have supported the renewal program, and in November 
1956, referendum bonds in the amount of $9 million for the city’s share of cur- 
rent renewal projects were approved by the voters. 

The purpose of the foregoing is to demonstrate that the city administration is 
fully prepared with short- and long-range plans to eliminate slums, stop the 
spread of blight and to revitalize the city with a major network of urban 
expressways and that the administration’s’ program has full support of the 
citizens. 

The displacement and rehousing of a total of 12,474 families over the rela- 
tively short period of 6 to 8 years is recognized as a major project in itself. 
If all of these families were relocated in one place, they would constitute a city 
larger than 93.5 percent of all the cities in the State of Ohio, and this is only 
part of the city’s long-range program. In anticipation of this major relocation 
program, the city of Cincinnati has established a relocation bureau in the urban 
renewal department. The relocation bureau is responsible for the relocation of 
families displaced by all public actions including those of the board of educa- 
tion and other independent boards and commissions. Cincinnati was the first 
city in the United States to establish such an overall relocation service. In 
the relocation of the 1,300 families relocated to date for expressway purposes, 
the relocation bureau has been considerably hampered by the fact that it was 
limited strictly to referral services without relocation payments. During the 
same period, more than 1,000 families were relocated for urban renewal and the 
job was much easier because we were able to make relocation payments to the 
displaced families. This dual method of treatment of families in the same 
general neighborhood at the same time is not understood at all by the people 
who must be relocated. They cannot understand why they are treated in one 
way if they happen to be in the path of an expressway project and in an 
entirely different, and better way, if they are in an urban renewal area, particu- 
larly since they do understand that both types of projects are federally aided. 
There is a great need for the earliest possible adjustment of Federal legislation 
to achieve uniformity in relocation policy for all federally aided projects. 
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Federal road legislation should be amended to provide for the inclusion of 
relocation costs in the gross project cost of federally aided roads, particularly 
urban expressways, which in most cases traverse densely populated areas near 
the cores of the cities. 

Consideration also should be given to amending Federal housing laws to 
authorize relocation payments for all families and businesses within any urban 
renewal area regardless of by what agency or for what purpose the relocation 
of the families or businesses was occasioned. In many cases in cities through- 
out the United States, urban expressways run through renewal-project areas. 
The families and businesses within an area simply cannot be treated in two 
different ways. There is no equity in making a relocation payment of up to 
$2,500 to the owner of a grocery store, for instance, in an urban-renewal project 
and making no payment whatsoever to the owner of a drugstore which might 
be adjacent to the grocery but on the other side of the line dividing the renewal 
project and an urban-expressway project. Federal, State, and local laws pro- 
hibit us from including in the acquisition of private property any consideration 
of relocation costs. Even if this were not so, the inequity would not be relieved 
for the simple reason that most families and businesses are tenants rather than 
owners and any compensation to the owner would not benefit the tenant. Fur- 
thermore, even in condemnation cases, juries are instructed to take into account 
only the real value of the property, without regard to the expense or incon- 
venience to the owner or tenant through having to move. 


Acquisition of land for federally aided projects 

Between the time an area is designated as the site for an urban expressway or 
renewal project and the time when such project gets into the development stage 
where acquisition may begin, there exists, tn effect, a burdonsome lien upon all 
property in the areas. The elapsed time between the designation of the area for 
public use or clearance and the date when acquisition is permitted under Federal 
regulations is entirely too long. During this period, the property rights of the 
individual are seriously infringed. The local community carrying out the proj- 
ect has a serious problem in public relations. Accusations against the city 
administration are made by the property Owners who, in many instances, claim 
that the administration is pursunig a deliberate policy of property depreciation 
in order to benefit by what is claimed to be considerable depreciation of property 
values within the area designated. Amendments to both houisng and highway 
legislation are needed to permit and even encourage advance acquisition of prop- 
erty within project buondaries. If such amendments are forthcoming, particular 
care should be exercised to see that administrative regulations are designed to 
streamline acquisition procedures and avoid strangling requirements which 
sometimes have the effect of nullifying legislation. 

The completion of the interstate highway network through urban areas and 
the progress of the renewal of our cities are important to the welfare of the 
country. Both of these important programs are, in many cities, being carried on 
eoncurrently. The relocation of families for both programs must be considered 
as one operation. Where urban highways go through substandard areas, the 
locality has a unique opportunity to further the national policy of seeing to it 
that every family has a decent, safe, and sanitary place in which to live under 
satisfactory environmental conditions. This national policy should be recognized 
by the Bureau of Public Roads or any other Federal agency whose operations 
result in the displacement of families. 

The clearance of land for both the Federal highway program and the urban 
renewal program needs to be speeded up, particularly must cities be given assur- 
ance of reimbursement where they are willing to clear in advance with their own 
funds. 

In summary, we wish to emphasize three points: 

1. There is need for a uniform policy of making relocation payments for all 
federally aided programs. 

2. All relocation costs for relocating families and businesses within the boun- 
daries of an urban-renewal project should be eligible project costs, regardless of 
which agency caused the relocation. 

8. Recommendations 1 and 2 are completely in the spirit of the statement of 
policy in the preamble of the National Housing Act. 

4. Highway and urban renewal laws should be amended to provide for advance 
clearance of project sites in order to minmize hardship to property owners and to 
accelerate these most vital programs. 
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Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Mayor Mc- 
Gehee, we have about 10 minutes before recessing for the morning. 
Do you think you could complete your testimony in that time, or 
would you prefer to wait until this afternoon 


STATEMENT OF CARL W. McGEHEE, MAYOR, CHICAGO 
HEIGHTS, ILL. 


Mayor McGener. Senator Douglas, my time is your time. 

Senator Dovcias. We want to make it as convenient for you as 
possible. Would you be willing to start now, and if you do not finish 
come back this afternoon ? 

Mayor McGener. Surely, Senator. 

Senator Dovenas. Would you come forward, please, then, with such 
assistants as you may wish to have ? 

Mayor McGener. Senator Douglas, this is Mr. Paul S. Freedman, 
executive director of the Cook County Housing Authority. I am 
notorious for my lack of ability to keep facts and figures in my mind 
and Mr. Freedman has kindly consented to sit next to me in the event 
I want some facts. First, Senator and gentlemen, I want to apologize 
for not having my remarks marshaled in writing. I lay that to the 
flu during the last 10 di ays. Asa matter of fact "T had a rather hard 
time marsh: ling myself to get here this morning. 

Senator Doveias. Lam sorry to hear that. 

Mayor McGrner. Chicago Heights is a small city of 30,000. Itisa 
small spot on the national map. 

Senator Doveras. I have visited it many times. 

Mayor McGener. You have, sir, and I have met you there, Senator. 
Our size and our experience has been small in comparison to that of the 
cities whose mayors have testified, like Chicago and Cincinnati and 
St. Louis. Nevertheless, Chicago Heights is the city that many of us 
make our lives in and we live and die in it, so it is very important to us. 

Senator Dovenias. And it is part of the whole metropolitan district 
of Chicago. 

Mayor McGeuer. If you do not mind, I would like to give you a 
brief factual picture of Chicago Heights. It is a town of about 30 000 
people. It started to build up about some 50 to 60 years ago. It de- 
veloped a large industrial area. We make our bread and butter there 
and, as was common in those days, the workingman who worked in 
those factories built his home close to the factories. Over the years 
there was a considerable area that, because of its nearness to this in- 
dustry, gradually over the years grew into undesirable living quarters. 

This was not the fault of the people and it was not the fault of the 
city, because in those days planning commissions and urban renewal 
and the modern tools we have were radical innovations hardly 
thought of. 

Senator Doveias. And people walked to work. 

Mayor McGeuer. That is correct. 

Senator Dovetas. Therefore, they had to live relatively close to 
their places of employment. 

Mayor McGerner. So we came to 1950 and we found we had a sub- 
stantial area which was frankly unfit for human habitation. 
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Senator Dovetas. I may say I made a speech in 1940 in which I 
made that same statement and nearly got run out of town for making 
it. I discovered it 10 years before. 

Mayor McGeues. In addition to those social factors it was an eco- 
nomic sore spot in the economy of our city. The area was so large 
and the work to be done was so great that it was beyond our means 
to do it. Very frankly, we in common with other cities of our size, 
and many larger ones, just do not have the finances and the money 
to do these things—to tear down these slums and blighted areas. We 
are hard put from day to day to find the money to maintain our normal 
housekeeping operations. 

It was not because a city like Chicago Heights did not want to spend 
~ money and time, but we did not have the finances. And, what 

yas just as important, we did not have the machinery. We could have 
the 1 ight of eminent domain, but we did not have it to the full extent 
that urban renewal has it. And so, as a matter of nec essity, we turned 
to urban renewal. 

Let me say very frankly that I personally, by inclination and by 
training, am not a person, and I do not believe our city is the type 
of city, which believes in public handouts. We in Chicago Heights 
have more or less looked on urban renewal as a scholarship for munici 
pal housekeeping; a scholarship furnished by the Government to help 
us, and not to throw out something to us. We have tried to use 
urban renewal asa very necessary tool which we must use. 

Seven years ago we started this work toward getting our project 
in operation. Obviously, the area needed for reclamation was too 
large to take on at one bite. 

Senator Douatas. This is the east side of Chicago Heights? 

Mayor McGeuer. The east side. So we confined our sights to about 
25 percent of the blighted area as a test project area and as an area 

, that would use up all of the available financial resources. 

Mr. Watuace. This is a project in Chicago Heights you are talking 
about ? 

Mayor McGeuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Watiace. An urban-renewal project ? 

Mayor McGener. That is correct. 

Mr. Wauuace. What is the status of the project now? 

Mayor McGeuner. It had final approval this year. It was started 
in 1950. The application was started then. 

Mr. Watuace. You started the application when ? 

Mayor McGener. In 1950. 

Mr. Wartace. In 1950? 

Mayor McGener. That is correct. 

Mr. Watuiace. And this is 1957. 

Mayor McGener. We were certified in 1957 

Senator Doveras. It took you 7 years to get approval ? 

Mayor McGeuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Watiace. We heard this morning that an application was sub- 
mitted and rejected and submitted again, and the process was repeated 
10 times by Mr. Farris, of St. Louis, but you are saying it took you 
61% to7 years to get the approval of this project? 

“Ma vyor McGeuer. I have been mayor of Chicago Heights 614 years 
and my predecessor during the last 6 months of his term of office insti- 
tuted the initial steps to obtain this project. 
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[ Senator Dovetas. I think yesterday, subject to correction on the | 
record, Mr. Carson, of the Federal agency, said they rejected one of ) 
your proposals because you did not have means for relocating the 

, families that would be displaced. Is my memory correct and is that 


° true? 

3 Mayor McGeruer. I would think, Senator, that might be partly 

’ so, but I had intended to make some suggestions that affect Chicago 

: Heights primarily, and cities of our size, that might obviate these 

; long, 7-year waits. 

Senator Doveras. Go ahead, but first let me ask you this: Are you 
going to have any public housing to help take care of the people 

who will be displaced from this slum area ? 

Mayor McGeuer. We will. 


Senator Dovenas. You will? 
Mayor McGener. Weare. A proportion will be. 
Senator Doveras. Was that suggestion made at your initiative or 
under pressure from the Federal authorities ¢ 
Mayor McGruer. That was made upon a realistic appraisal of the 
financial means of the people within the area. 
Senator Dove.as. I notice here a memorandum which we pre- 
pared showing that you have 2 projects with 52 units. Is that cor- 
) rect ? 
) Mayor McGeuer. They were built a number of years ago. The 
first one was built about 6 years ago. 
Senator Doveras. Are you planning any additional units of pub- 
) lic housing, Mayor McGehee ? 
Mayor McGeuer. Yes; 200 additional public housing units. 
Senator Doueias. How many families will be displaced ? 
Mayor McGeuer. About 200 families of low income. 

Senator Dovetas. Will be displaced ¢ 

Mayor McGeuer. Yes. 

Senator Doucias. How many total families ? 

Mayor McGeuer. There will be 444. May I say the present hous- 
ing units in existence were built independently of our urban renewal 
program. - 

Senator Dovatas. I understand. 

Mr. Watace. Does this program have a name? Is it the East 
Side project ? 

Mayor McGener. The East Side project of Chicago Heights. 

Mr. Waxtace. You said the need for relocation is only part of the 
reason why it was tied up. Why else would it take 614 years? 

Mayor McGruer. As I understand it the Federal Government in 
order to satisfy itself that the cities are just not asking for handouts 
and are going to help themselves, require certain standards of per- 
formance generally, citywise. I do not quarrel with them about it 
because these byproducts of urban renewal are very bad. During 
the last 614 years we created a plan commission which this program 
requires. We have enacted a complete zoning law for the city and 
established a zoning board of appeals, and a minimum housing stand- 
ard code and enlarged and upgraded our building and health depart- 
ments, and provided for public improvements in that area. 

What is just as important is that we have marshaled public opinion 
behind the need for disposing of these slums. 
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Those are byproducts and are very valuable, but they are not the 
end product, so I cannot quarrel too much with some of the benefits 
we have had. But we do feel in Chicago Heights that this long 
wait has been largely due to the very rigid requirements for cer- 
tification. 

As I earlier remarked, we in Chicago Heights feel that urban 
renewal is a sort of scholarship. It provides some basic needs and 
tools which we do not possess. We realize you have to have rules 
and regulations for any project like that. It is something like going 
toa bank. A bank would have to have some rules but still a banker 
can modify his opinion on the reputation or moral integrity of the 
proposed borrower. 

So we feel that cities, when they have substantially demonstrated 
their sincere wish to have urban renewal, and to the best of their 
ability have provided their contribution should find that there is some 
area where the rigidity of certifications will be tempered. 

Senator Doueias. Do you mean to say that the Federal authorities 
dealing with urban renewal have been more rigid than bankers in 
dealing with requests for loans? I always thought that was the 
height of stony treatment. 

May or McGener. Let us say the requirements were very no I 
do not know where they originated, but we found them rigid. I do 
not believe cities are required to furnish what you call a one-third 
contribution, whether it be in cash or noncash grants-in-aid. 

Senator Dovexas. Do you think you were required to unravel toe 
much redtape ? 

Mayor McGeuer. I used the word “rigidity.” If you want to be 
very blunt I should say redtape should be cut to the minimum. 

Senator Doveias. How many applications did you have to make on 
the urban renewal ? 

Mayor McGernee. I do not want to say, but there is an enormous 
file covering a period of 614 years. There have been trips to Wash- 
ington and countless conferences. It has been a 614-year steady pull. 
Let us put it that way. 

Senator Doveras. Continuous applications and continuous requests 
for modifications ? 

Mayor McGeues. Oh, yes. We have never relaxed in our efforts to 
attain our final certification for the last 614 years. 

Mr. Rogers. Mayor, I assume a lot of time was spent in getting 
your code law drafted, getting it enacted, and doing all of the other 
things to meet the requirements of a workable program ? 

Mayor McGEHEE. They all took time. 

Mr. Rocers. I assume in the future you have that all behind you? 

Mayor McGeuee. That is right. 

Mr. Rocers. And from here on out it should be an easier process ? 

Mayor McGener. I would not want to say that exactly. As I 

said earlier, our project area only included about one-quarter of our 

blighted area. If we hope to have a good city we have to expand 
some day and enlarge that program to encompass the other blighted 
areas. When we come to that point we will be asked to come up 
with a cash or noncash contribution, and we will be hard pressed. 

I think some of the rules and standards of what constitutes an accept- 
able contribution are a little too rigid. For instance, we built a $3 
million high school out in Chicago Heights in addition to the old 
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high school. Now we get no credit for that although it does serve 
the area. 

Also, we built what we considered a very fine city hall worth $2 
million. That also contributes to that area but we receive no credit 
for it. We overhauled our water system in other areas of the city 
and it indirectly benefits that area, but we receive no official credit 
for it. 

I think the rules and standards of arriving at X dollars of contri- 
bution should be substantially relaxed and just be based upon each 
individual city’s requirements and needs. 

Senator Doveias. Mayor, your testimony is very valuable but I 
think we must recess now until the afternoon. I would suggest we 
return at 2:30 p. m. if that is acceptable to you. I do not know how 
much longer you will take to complete your statement but we will 
also have statements from the mayors of Milwaukee, Maywood, Peor- 
ia, Moline, Decatur, and Rockford. The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry is sponsoring a luncheon this noon for the staff 
of the committee and the mayors and their assistants who are here. 
I hope that you all can attend. We shall meet immediately in the 
room behind us where we can go to lunch together. The luncheon 
is in rooms A and B of the University Club at the corner of Michigan 
and Monroe Streets, and we hope that the University Club will have 
a good luncheon ready for us. 

Thank you very much. We will reconvene at 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m. the subcommittee recessed until 2:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Dovugias. Mayor McGehee, Mayor Zeidler of Milwaukee 
has a rather tight schedule to meet. I wonder if you would be willing 
if we ask him to testify first and then if you would come on after- 
ward ? 

Mayor McGener. I am very happy to yield, Senater. 

Senator Dovueias. Thank you. Mayor Zeidler we are very glad 
indeed to welcome you. We know what a magnificent record you are 
making up in Milwaukee and we are very proud, as midwesterners, 
of your achievements and accomplishments. We also appreciate the 
fact (iat you helped to father the world championship baseball team. 
You have had much better luck with your Braves than we have had 
with the Cubs or White Sox. 

Generally we agree with you highly, Mayor Zeidler, although 
we have great differences on lake diversion, but we will not let it 
disturb the testimony this afternoon. You may proceed in your 
own way. Youarea great mayor of a great city. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK P. ZEIDLER, MAYOR, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mayor Zrmpter. Thank you, Senator Douglas. I am extremely 
complimented to hear that come from you, because I regard you as 
one of the shining lights of the Senate. 

Senator Dougias. We now bandy compliments back and forth. 

Mayor Zemier. Even including the Senators from Wisconsin. I 
want to thank Mayor McGehee for yielding his time. I appreciate 
that and I do not want, to presume on the time of the subcommittee 
too much, 
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I may say, apropos of your remarks, that it was our hope in Mil- 
yaukee that the world series would be between the White Sox 
and the Braves. 

Senator Doueias. We will try to arrange that next year 

Mayor Zemter. I have a statement here which I will not read, be- 
cause it is rather lengthy, but I will attempt to summarize it for 
the benefit of your record. 

Senator Doveras. That will be made a part of the record follow- 
ing your oral statement. 

Mayor Zemer. I have with me Mr. Sol Ackerman, formerly of 
the Chicago Land Clearance Commission and now of the Urban Re- 
newal Committee of Milwaukee. 

Senator Doveras. I am glad to see our Chicago sons prosper in 
other parts of the country, and we are very glad to help Milwaukee 
because they have frequently helped us. 

Mayor Zrmuer. I want to thank the subcommittee for the oppor- 
tunity of presenting this statement. The first part deals with my 
opinion that the Federal Government should continue to remain in 
the field of supporting the program of urban renewal. I know 
through the American Municipal Association and the United States 
Conference of Mayors there is a feeling going on that the admin- 
istration desires to curtail this particular program and turn it over 
to the States. 

The President of the United States himself made several expressions 
on this matter, and the last time he gave an indication of it was at the 
governors’ conference in Virginia, where, incidentally, I think his 
reception was quite chilly. When the governors face up to the reality 
of the urban renewal program, they are not so keen about taking it on. 

Senator Doveras. Although, M: ayor Zeidler, I understand that the 
executive committee of the governors’ confere nce which was appointed 
to deal with this subject was quite favorable to it, and it really supports 
the proposal to have the Federal Government get out. 

Mayor Zripter. I am surprised to hear that. I hope that in their 
expression of desire to take it over they also mean to finance it. Our 
past experience with the State governors and the States has been that 
they have not helped the cities particularly in this problem. It was 
because the States failed to help us that we went to the United States 
Government in the first place, and unless the States show other evi- 
dence than they have in the past in regard to this particular problem 
I think that the turning of the urban renewal program back to the 
State governments and State legislatures would practically mean the 
cities would have to go it alone. The States primarily look upon the 
cities as sources of revenue or places from which they take it them- 
selves, rather than places to which they give revenue that they collect. 

Senator Doveras. Is that because the State legislatures are in the 
main dominated by the rural districts ? 

Mayor Zriptrr. That is a partial reason for it. There are several 
reasons. There is the urban-rural conflict you mentioned, and also 
the fact that, for some strange reason, the cities are largely Democratic 
and the rural areas or out-State areas are sometimes Republican, and 
this factor enters into the problem. 

Also, there is the urban-suburban conflict. The suburban leaders are 
oftentimes the real controllers of the legislatures, and they are hostile 
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to the core cities because of economic difficulties, and this is a very 
otent factor in American life. 

So I hope that the program of the Federal Government in the aid 
of urban renewal is not terminated. 

I made a rough calculation in which I pointed out the $250-million 
program of urban renewal amounts to only four one-thousandths of 
the total cost of the Federal budget. This is a very tiny amount. As 
a matter of fact, 1 recommend in this statement that the program ought 
to be double that or eight one-thousandths of the total Federal expendi- 
ture. 

Senator Dovetas. $500 million a year ? 

Mayor Zerpter. Yes. Lam recommending that. 

Senator Doveias. For how many years ? 

Mayor ZripLeR. Indefinitely. I would imagine it would take at 
least 7 to 10 years to make a major impact on many of the American 
cities. We have calculation in one program of ours in which we are 
being assisted by the Federal Government that $5 million is only 
five one-thousandths or one-half of 1 percent of our total program, 
which means our city alone has a program of $200 million it will have 
to carry on ov er a period of years. That is with a population of 
something like 725,000 people. 

If Federal aid is removed from the cities they will be largely com- 
pelled to go into a program of housing-code enforcement and ‘building- 
code enforcement. We have the toughest code in America in the city 
of Milwaukee, we think. It is really tough. We have torn down many 
thousands of dwellings under our building code, but it is not enough. 
It cannot deal with the problem except on an individual basis. So 
while we can tear down certain structures we cannot deal with the 
overall problems that the automobile age and new type of develop- 
ment calls for. 

So a city, in my opinion, cannot do’ the complete job just simply 
through code enforcement and through housing-code enforcement. 
It has to have a substantial sum of money to clear out some of the 
worst areas and replan them so they are more efficient. 

I have also pointed out one of the weaknesses under the present 
cystem of slum clearance, as the Federal Government envisioned 11, 
is the inability of central cities, and even some suburban communities, 
to expand. When thousands of people are to be relocated under the 
present program the tendency is to pack them back into the parts from 
which they have been relocated and, of course, the essential problem 
of the slum is that the population is too dense. It cannot cleanse itself 
and it should be reduced in density. But, where a central city is 
surrounded by suburbs and cannot grow or plan, the tendency is to 
rebuild and pack too many people back into the area. 

This is a problem which New York City and Philadelphia and 
Chicago have, and to a certain extent we have it, except that we have 
fought for suburban expansion. 

I would suggest in any future housing legislation some very serious 
consideration be given to Federal legisl: ation which will at least permit 
central cities to expand or to create new satellite communities, as they 
are doing in England. 

Senator Dovcras. How can that be done? Is it not a matter for 
the State legislatures ? 
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Mayor Zxrwier. Currently it is, but they have not faced up to the 
problem and I think partly by the stick and carrot philosophy of 
the Federal Government, the States can be induc ed to per mit satellite 
communities. The British plan is vastly superior to ours. Under 
this London and other areas are undergoing a process of ieuuie aliza- 
tion which is very important to them. Slum conditions will recur if, 
under the present Federal Housing Act, we put back into the areas 
as many people as we are taking out. 

It is my belief population in densities exceeding 10,000 population 

er square mile in the automobile age is very excessive. It is a very 
high density population for most communities, but in Chicago and 
other places I am sure the density runs to several times that amount. 

I think that is one of the basic parts of the slum problem. A city 
must necessarily occupy more space if the population is going to 
increase because public works cannot deal with this problem of too 
dense a population. So, I believe this matter of permitting the central 
cities and suburban areas alike to grow is very important if we are to 
accomplish our objectives under the law. 

There has been some talk of creating Federal territories out of 
central cities. You will see it occasionally in some literature of the 
city governments. I am not too averse to that idea because where you 
have standard metropolitan areas which overlap cities and States, 
like Chicago, and Philadelphia is another, although Milwaukee is not 
quite there yet. In the case of Detroit you have a city which overlaps 
an international boundary. In those places there must be a larger 
power to give planning so people can be resettled in livable conditions. 

Senator Doveras. Are you suggesting some of these cities which 
do not receive adequate rights from the States secede and form sepa- 
rate States ? 

Mayor Zetpter. That was once mentioned in Chicago, but I will not 
encourage that secession at the present time. 

Senator Doveias. We will be very glad to annex Milwaukee. 

Mayor Zretpter. We would be glad to be annexed if we had a fed- 
erated system of government. As a matter of fact, this federated 
system of government, such as Toronto and other communities have, 
has a lot to commend it. It permitted overall planning and expan- 
sion of the areas so that each individual municipality in the standard 
metropolitan area is not compelled to deal with its own problem in its 
own boundaries where it oftentimes cannot deal with the particular 
problem. 

I point out that unless the city of Milwaukee gets Federal aid it 
cannot meet the problem of the deterioration of the older portion. 
The city of Milwaukee is deteriorating at the rate of about 60 blocks 
a year out of about 6,000 blocks in the city. Yet we have been able 
to redevelop only 1 block a year under Federal aid. So you can see 
the total accumulation of the blight. 

Senator Doueias. You say the city of Milwaukee is deteriorating 
at the rate of 60 blocks a year ? 

Mayor Zeipier. Yes; out of about 6,000. 

Senator Doveras. And the Federal-aid assistance will help you with 
only 1 block a year? 

Mayor Zrrpier. So far the average redevelopment rate has been 
1 block a year. You can see there is an accumulation. This has 
been modified to some extent by code enforcement which permitted 
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us to take down about 400 or 500 units a year, but the total accumula- 
tion of decay is enormous; and if this were to be equaled throughout 
the many American cities, even with the most heroic efforts by the 
Federal and State governments in the aid of the cities, they are still 
falling behind in total accumulation. 

You may be interested in how I calculate that. Until recently we 
had about 6,000 blocks. If we assumed the life of a structure is 100 
years, which is very long for a wooden building, we assume that 1 per- 
cent of that structure rate deteriorates a year, which will produce 60 
blocks a year, but the total redevelopment patterns which we have 
been able to effect with Federal aid amount to only 6 or 8 blocks. So 
even with our greatest efforts we are not able to keep up with the 
work. 

Since we are falling behind, I suggest two patterns be established. 
One is the authorization and appropriation of $500 million a year of 
urban-renewal capital grants, which should be given for a 10-year 
period. Secondly, that the financing formula be changed so as to be 
somewhat like the Interstate Highway System, which is a 90-10 propo- 
sition. The reason for that is this: The cities that can expand are 
faced with two kinds of problems. One is the problem of putting in 
additional subdivisions for people who are able to afford their own 
homes. 

Secondly, dealing with the automobile problem, which is very costly 
because cities cannot afford to pay for the automobile except by taxing 
the property taxpayers, since the State and Federal governments in 
almost every instance take most of the money from automobile, gaso- 
line, and excise taxes, and since there is not very much money left over 
when the city deals with the expanding core and the automobile 
problem and the idea of raising money for slum clearance, conse- 
quently Federal aid I think should be supporting it. 

I make a comment in here in which I have expressed disapproval of 
a position by the National Association of Real Estate Boards and 
others who have encouraged the idea of cutting off Federal aid to 
the cities. I think this is not a consistent statement for the realtors 
since they enjoy the underwriting of their own risks through Federal 
Housing Administration and FNMA and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and the Veterans’ Administration and similar devices. 
The Federal Government socialized the risks of builders to such an 
extent that they have been able to build and dispose of their homes 
to people who have made very low downpayments. 

This pattern of the FHA has forced many a city government, 
including my own, to make huge expenditures for sewer and water 
and schools and lighting and other facilities. So that if Federal 
aid were taken away from the cities the taxation of these new areas 
would have to be substantially increased if the city were to keep up 
those particular services. 

So I hope that the Congress of the United States does not listen to 
the realtors when they ask that Federal aid be cut off to cities for 
housing, because realtors are injuring their own interests by that 
suggestion. 

Senator Doveras. Mayor Zeidler, I presume you may know your 
new Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Proxmire, has been made a member 
of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency which has juris- 
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diction over housing matters, and I hope you will make your views 
known to him. 

Mayor Zewrrr. I certainly shall, Senator. I didn’t know that and 
I am very interested to learn it. 

May I make one further suggestion since I am talking about FHA 
and urban renewal. That is, we ought to face up to the facts of life 
and the need, for civil-defense purposes, of replanning our cities. 
FHA, the HHFA agency, is supposed to coordinate with FCDA on a 
pattern which would establish certain civil-defense standards. It was 
set up in the Housing Act of 1954, but to date I know of no coordi- 
nation between the two agencies. 

Specifically, the urban-renewal project ought to be reduced in 
density and we ought to think about civil- defense standards and also 
require blast resistant construction shelters in all buildings which 
receive Federal Government support. 

I have made a considerable study of the civil-defense problem of 
the Nation and it looks more and more as though we will have to come 
to some kind of shelter program which has a dual purpose to it. I 
think that can be sold to the American people, and certainly where 
the Federal Government is concerned, as far as setting the standards 
in FHA and urban renewal and public housing, it ought to incorporate 
in its activities certain regulations which would lead toward the 
improvement of civil-defense standards. In that way I think we 
would begin to plan our cities in an entirely new way. 

Senator Dovueias. You make a point on page 10 of a general nature 
that I would like to have you expand for me. You say at the bottom 
of the first paragraph : 

It is ironic that FHA requirements and lenders’ requirements permitted only 
that type of construction which is vulnerable to blast and fire and which is 
located in or near a target area 


Mayor Zemter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. I wonder if you would develop the matter. 

Mayor Zerier. Since 1945 this Nation knew there existed, since we 
possessed it ourselves, weapons which could destroy an entire city at 
a blast, and these weapons have increased a thousandfold in strength. 
The 20-megaton bomb which was exploded over Hiroshima now has 
gone to the size of a 20-million-ton eat and theoretically this size 
could be very much increased. 

It seems to me we should engage in revolutionary thinking as to 
whether or not we should permit the intense urban concentrations 
which exist here at the present time or whether by means of a judicious 
dispersal permit urban centers to develop while not making them so 
vulnerable. 

Instead, by FHA requirements, we went about adding layer upon 
layer to the fat core of the target city. So, since 1945, you have had 
a tremendous influx of people into the standard metropolitan areas. 
They have increased in number. Not only that, but I think in testi- 
mony before a House committee I made the statement that from 1950 
to 1955 there was a population increase of about 11,800,000 people, of 
whom 95 percent went into urban areas. The reason why they did 
it was largely because this is where people could obtain jobs and also 
there was a possibility of having homes built that were underwritte1 
by FHA guaranties. 
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The FHA guaranties acted as if there were no such things as atomic 
weapons, and as if there had never been cities destroyed. So you have 
many structures now which are very handsome to look at, but they 
are completely vulnerable and a lot are built largely of ‘glass and 
would be exceedingly dangerous to live in. As a result, the American 
city is now the Achilles heel of our defense system. 

it seems to me the Federal pattern ought to change so that it is no 
longer the Achilles heel, but rather a place which is not so vulnerable 
to blast and fire as we have had in the past. 

Senator Dove.as. This is very striking testimony, Mayor Zeidler, 
because under the influence of various architects C hicago has gone in 
for steel and glass construction. On Saturday we made a tour of 
Lake Meadows, which consists of a steel frame and glass. 

Mayor Zerpier. I am aware of that, and also of the fact that most 
of the modern school systems where children will be in the schools 
much of the time are of panel construction, with glass exteriors and 
light frame structures, all of which have proven to be extremely vul- 
nerable, and where there are no defense areas for these children. 

If the warning time shrinks, as it has since 1945, from several hours 
down to 2 hours, and if it shrinks down to less, let us say 15 minutes, 
by the existence of the ICBM, then these facilities will present almost 
no shelter. ‘This was something which could have been foreseen and 
was talked about and testimony on this subject was given to com- 
mittees of the Congress. I say that because I myself gave some of 
it on this very subject. 

So I think there ought to be more liaison between the Federal Civil 
Defense Agency and the HHF4A, so that the present lethal pattern 
is not continued, because we all recognize America can be blackmailed 
because of the extreme vulnerability of its cities. 

Senator Dovetas. I am sure America would never yield to black- 
mail, Mayor Zeidler. 

Mayor ZriwierR. I hope not, but it means if it does not the cities will 
have to learn how to evacuate. 

On page 11 I also call attention to the ineffectiveness of the section 
221 program. It is unrealistic because the amount of money permitted 
in the way of mortgages is too small for northern areas, where one must 
build with a degree of substantialness which does not exist elsewhere 
hecause of the temperature. I make further suggestions on that. 

Also, I want to point out that the public housing program should not 
be forgotten in this particular problem. When a large number of 
low-income families are moved, and we know section 221 is not opera- 
tive in many communities, it would seem to me the relocation of fami- 
lies must be accomplished by a degree of low-income housing for these 
families, 

Under title I of the 1949 act, too much emphasis has been put on 
the clearing of blighted areas and the rebuilding of apartments for 
upper-income families. We have lost sight of the people evicted from 
the areas who are of low income, spec ific ally not only the low-income 
workers, but minority groups and large families, and especially the 
aged. For them the trickle-down theory of housing often does not 
work, as I say on page 13. 

Let me say lastly I hope there can be some reduction in the amount 
of redtape, alt hough I realize in the Urban Renewal Administration 
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and other administrations they have to be very careful in interpreting 
the mind of Congress, and that they must protect themselves from an 
inadequate administration of their charters given them by the Con- 
gress; but I do hope that they can shorten some of the procedures. 

Senator Dovetas. I notice you say that the Housing Act of 1949 
as amended covers 18 pages— 
but to interpret those 18 pages the Urban Renewal Administration has found it 
necessary to issue 3% pounds of permanent regulations and pages and pages of 
so-called public agency letters or temporary regulations. 

Mayor Zerpter. I have this on the authority of Mr. Ackerman, who 
has to read a lot of it. 

Senator Doveias. Have ag! weighed this, Mr. Ackerman ? 

Mr. AckerMAN. Yes, sir. I admit I weighed the covers as well, 
but that is a legitimate part of the weighing pr ‘ocedure. 

Mayor Zerwier. I am not too unfriendly to the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration on this subject, however. I realize it is sometimes very 
difficult to interpret some of the regulations they are given, and I sup- 
pose they want to protect themselves as best they may. 

Senator Doveras. Of course, the administrative agencies always 
blame the Congress, and the Congress finds the interpretations which 
the administrative agencies place on simple language to be fantastic. 

Mayor Zripter. We have enjoyed the best relationships with the 
Chicago office, and I do not want to imply they are involved in this. 

Senator Doveras. I can seen how you get reelected. 

Mayor Zrwxer. Senator, I think I have used up enough of Mayor 
McGehee’s time and I have given you in substance what [ think is the 
statement I have prepared to ) submit to the committee. 

Senator Dovcias. Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. Watiace. One question. 

You say on page 13: 

The Congress must not forget that the low income people need shelter if they 
are to be evicted from their present shelter * * *. 

Then I remember you stated this need for reducing density. 

My question is, what do you do with the people / 

Mayor Zemier. I presume that earlier you caught my expression 
that when you move people out of slums, you ought to have other 
communities prepared to receive them. That means you prepare 
satellite communities or allow the central cities to expand to put them 
in there. 

Senator Dovetas. And suppose the communities do not want to 
receive them ? 

Mr. Watxace. And suppose the people do not want to go to them / 

Mayor Zetwier. This is where English law is superior to ours. You 
can create it. But when you move ‘them out of an area like you did 
on the South Side of Chicago, you have to have some place for them. 
What happens to a lot of them i is, they go into existing housing and 
pile up. Some studies made recently in the Chicago area indicate 
that there is a tremendous amount of piling up here, largely because 
you cleared out areas but did not provide adequate replacement hous- 
ing for them. As it stands now, title I seems to be very lucrative to 
big builders and has evoked much interest, but not enough thought 
has been given to the people being thrown out. That is the thing I am 
making a place for. 
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Mr. Watiace. Part of the people would probably qualify for pub- 
lic housing accommodations, but others, as pointed out by Mr. Farris 
this morning, will be somewhat over the public housing minimum. 
What will we do for them ? 

Mayor Zeipier. For them there was the section 221 housing, but 
it is unrealistic because the terms are too low and they should be 
changed for the northern areas like Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. You can build them down South because you do not need 
basements and heating. 

Mr. Wattace. Do you thing section 220 for rental housing could 
be used ? 

Mayor Zrmirr. Both of them have the same standards, I think. 

Mr. Watiace. What about cooperative housing? Would that be 
helpful ? 

Mayor Zrivter. I am all in favor of cooperative housing, but too 
many starts have been failures, and only in a few instances, some here 
in Chicago, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and others, have 
they been successful. So I do not look for that to handle the partic- 
ular load. 

Mr. Watuace. It is a very real problem in moving people out of 
these areas when many of them lived there for 30 or 40 or 50 years, 
and are used to an established community, which by our standards is 
not too pretty. But they are still human beings and it is awfully dif- 
ficult. administratively and humanely to pick up a large segment of 
our population and move it from one place to another. That is espe- 
cially so when you have no programs for providing housing for a 
large group of them. 

Mayor ZewieR. I have no quarrel with you, but I think it is a 
defect of the existing program. I know how difficult it is to move peo- 
= out of areas because that burden falls on my office. However, I 

elieve they are not so much attached to the particular kind of house 
they live in as they are attached to their church and their neighbor- 
hood and their butcher and their shoemaker. 

Under the present existing plans you put the shoemaker and butcher 
out of business and you only put houses back. You forget the small- 
business man. So there is a defect at the present time in our concept 
of planning. This was very carefully pointed out in the first article of 
the municipalities which ‘appeared recently in Fortune magazine, 
where the planning is deficient because we do not think of the small- 


business man. 
Senator Doveras. The shopping center replaces the neighborhood 
store. 


Mayor Zemirr. Yes. And it is not adequate because not every 
neighborhood store can go into a shopping center. It is not an 
incubator. 

Mr. Watuace. Is that the article in Fortune magazine that men- 
tioned the fact that because across the street they have these big, 
glary signs advertising various products, and delicatessens, and so 
forth, that they ruined the esthetic value of the place? 

Mayor Zeer. It is about three issues ago. They run an article 
each month, and they are very accurate. ‘At least the first two I 
read were. 
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Mr. Carrer. I would like to ask a couple of questions. One, I was 
interested in your statement that 60 blocks per year deteriorated in 
Milwaukee. 

Mayor Zeiwter. That is the average rate of deterioration. 

Mr. Carrer. Will you define “deteriorate”? Does it mean 
natural 

Mayor Zewter. Obsolescence. 

Mr. Carter. It goes from livable to unlivable? 

Mayor Zrmier. Yes; it is a gradual process and you cannot say 
at any particular time that it is unlivable, but perhaps you can say 
when the plaster falls off the ceiling on to the people down below, that 
then it becomes unlivable. As I say, it happens, but it is a gradual 
process in which the life of the building wastes away like human life 
does. You cannot say at what point the deterioration exactly begins, 
but a building which is wooden could theoretically be kept up for 
several hundred years. Actually, in about 60 it deteriorates if you 
do not keep on repairing it. A brick building could Jast longer, but 
making the assumption that every building has a life of 100 years, 
we would have a total obsolescence on all building life of 60 blocks 
a year. 

Mr. Carrer. So you would say 60 blocks a year passed from livable 
to unlivable ? 

Mayor Zerpier. Yes; 1 percent. But you must modify it further 
by seeing what buildings were created in the eighties and nineties, and 
how many of them are now passing into that state. That would not 
be 1 percent. That would be less because there were not as many 
buildings then as there are now. But it is still a very substantial 
number. 

Mr. Carrer. There was one other point, Mayor Zeidler. You men- 
tioned that the civil-defense authorities do not coordinate with the 
housing agencies, and vice versa, I presume. 

Mayor Zerpter. Yes. Let mesay I donot think the housing agencies 
coordinate with civil defense. 

Mr. Carrer. Let me put it that way, then. It struck me that there 
are probably some other gaps there, too. For example, the housing 
agencies have nothing to do with commercial buildings. In Chicago 
they have nothing to do with Lake Meadows because there is no FHA 
mortgage involved. They have nothing to do with a lot of construc- 
tion in Chicago, for example, because Chicago seems to be tradition- 
ally a conventional town. So I am wondering whether it would be 
safe to say that code enforcement on new buildings, like charity, should 
start at home. 

Mayor Zetpier. We in Milwaukee have a very strong code enforce- 
ment. You will see a relative absence of slums there. However, that 
isnot enough. There has been a move to broaden title I to other than 
residential developments. I am not opposed to it, except that it will 
mean there will be less residential developments, because many com- 
mercial developments are slum areas and should be brought down. 

Really, cities can do a lot for themselves by having a tough code 
enforcement. Unfortunately, in many instances they are frustrated in 
the courts where they give extension after extension to absentee owners. 

Senator Dovaeras. I am glad you say that, because I am in some- 
thing of a friendly controversy with some of the city planners on this 
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very point. I have sponsored amendments which permit a limited 
percentage of urban-renewal funds to be used for areas which either 
are initially or ultimately other than residential, but I have always 
insisted this should be a minor share of the program and that the 
fundamental purpose of urban renewal should be to improve housing. 

As I have heard witness after witness, including large numbers of 
mayors, testify in the past 2 days to the opposite , effect, I wondered 
whether I was becoming doctrinaire. Therefore, your opinion that 
the housing of people be the central point of emphasis i is a very wel- 
come one. If you would care to develop it, it would be personally 
very pleasing to me. 

Mayor Zriwier. I feel the housing needs of people are so great that 
with the relatively small amount of money the Congress of the United 
States will be able to devote to the problem it should be pretty largely 
concerned with housing. As I say, there are some areas where perhaps 

you could use some of this money for clearing out commercial districts, 
Sat they oftentimes have the power to regenerate themselves if the 
cities get tough with the owners in the district. 

So with a relatively small amount of money available, $250 million— 
which is relatively a small amount, though not actually small—it ought 
to be pretty largely confined to the preservation of good structures 
and the creation of new ones for families. 

One of the big problems of cities is that although the city code 
enforcements are very tough, when they go into the courts the courts 
give extension after extension to the owners, who systematically milk 
properties. 

Senator Doucias. You say that happens in Milwaukee ? 

Mayor Zetpter. Ah, yes. 

Senator Doveras. I thought this was peculiar to Chicago. 

Mayor Zrwxrr. I can show you, Senator, a building in Milwaukee 
which some years ago the fire chief noted and called me to look at. 
There was a group of old men living on the third floor and the roof 
was so slanting you could not stand up straight. ag was no heat 
in the building and we found there were 36 separate actions by the 
city against the owner to try to take that builder he but it was 
still in existence. The building was built in 1876. The third floor is 
not now occupied. This building probably returned a value of 106 
percent of its assessed valuation “each year to the owner. We have 
still been unable to get complete code enforcement, because they could 
take us into the courts and get delay after delay. 

Somehow the courts seem to favor, in most places in the United 
States, those owners who systematically seek to defeat the intent of 
the building codes. Whether they do it intentionally or are leaning 
over backward to protect property owners, I do not know, but this 
is one problem which has led to Federal Government support to clear 
out whole districts. 

Senator Doveias. You mean you want the Federal Government to 
cure the cities of their own moral weaknesses ? 

Mayor Zrwzrr. I said one of the reasons why the cities have gone 
to the Federal Government has been that they have been unable to 
deal with some of these districts on an individual basis by dealing 
with the landlord. So they decided to buy them out. 

My own feeling, of course, is that there is a problem involved here 
as to whether or not it is morally right to spend money under title 
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I to reward slum landlords. That is what we are doing. At the present 
time it is the only way we have of getting rid of some of these districts 
on a wholesale basis. 

Senator Dovetas. Part of the regular law of the country and really 
part of the Constitution is the principle that the State government 
shall not take property without due process of law. Due process of 
law carries with it merely the payment of market value. There should 
be no confiscation of property values. 

It is different in England where they have the right to take property 
if decent housing prev Vailed. That is the E nglish 1: aw, but that is not 
the American law, and we have to work with American law. 

Similarly, on your suggestion that we have the Federal Government 
permit cities to annex territory adjacent to them, and denounce the 
system with the States as the intermediaries between the local govern- 
ment and the Federal Government, where localities are the creatures 
of the State and not of the Federal Government, because of the Fed- 
eral nature of our Government, which is not a dominion, the Cen- 
tral Government cannot have those power that it has in England. 
So whatever our desires may be, it is just impossible for us to proceed 
anywhere along that line which you suggested. 

M: ayor ZEIDLER. Except as I said in my testimony that by the carrot- 
and-stock philosophy you can encourage States to do that which they 
are failing to do now, namely, to deal adequately with their great 
metropolitan centers. Asa matter of fact, in many places States are 
encouraging the fragmentation of these metropolitan centers by set- 
ting the suburbs against the central city. Of course, the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot look at it with indifference, because part of the national 
strength of the Federal Governemnt is to be found in these urban areas, 
so the Federal Government does have a direct interest. 

Senator Dove.as. I find myself in great sympathy with what you 
say, but there are not many United States Senators who come from 
urban areas. We are in the main in a very small minority and are 
more or less looked down upon because we do come from the urban 
areas. Yet the Senate is more friendly to the big cities than is the 
House. The House is largely dominated by rural districts, and the 
rural population is overrepresented in the House of Representatives 
because the State legislatures lay out the congressional districts and 
they themselves have an overrepresentation of the country districts. 

So while the population is moving city wise there is no accompanying 
increase in strength of the cities either in the States or in the Na- 
tional Government. The National Government is far more friend- 
ly to the cities than various State governments are. 

Mayor Zrmier. May I say this, in a slight amendation of your 
remarks : The Congress and many State legislature es are not necessarily 
dominated by rural people. In terms of agriculture and the farmers, 
they are dominated by smalltown people ‘who presume to speak for 
the agricultural States and the farmers. It is a very subtle but nice 
distinction which ought to be recognized, because you will find many 
people come from incorporated areas who presume to speak for farmers 
around the area. 

Senator Doveuras. In other words, it is the county seat which will 
speak for the countryside? 

Mayor Zemwuer. Yes. I at one time suggested that the State of 
Wisconsin have a special department dealing with the cities of the 
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State, but this encountered hostility not only from the rural areas, 
but also from many smaller towns that felt it was an invasion of 
home rule. 

Under the Canadian system of government, as in the case of the 
Province of Ontario, there is a department of municipal affairs. The 
department was powerful enough to effect the federation which is 
known as the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. We have 
nothing similar here. 

I believe Mayor Daley yesterday or the day before suggested a 
Department of Urban Affairs in the Federal Government. A lot 
of us have supported this particular idea. I do not think it is neces- 

sarily an invasion of home rule, but I do think since so many people 

now live in incorporated areas, that a Department of U bani Af- 
fairs in the Federal Government is fully as justified as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is, for instance. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Mayor Zeidler. 

Mayor McGehee, you have been very patient. 

Before you proceed, Mayor McGehee, the prepared statement of 
Mayor Zeidler will be made a part of the record at this point. 

( The prepared statement of Mayor Zeidler follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK P. ZEIDLER, MAYOR, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jo the honorable, the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency: 


Gentlemen, I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to present this 
statement on the present problems of housing and urban renewal in Milwaukee. 

I first want to make the plea that the Federal Government not only stay in the 
field of urban renewal and housing, but also that it expand its efforts. Lately 
there have been some expressions on that part of the administration indicating 
that it wants to get rid of urban-renewal and low-rent housing and to turn these 
functions over to the States, as being more properly the function of States. Such 
an action would probably mean the disappearance of adequate slum clearance 
and housing programs in most cities of the Nation, for it is my opinion that the 
States will not take up the program. 

It was interesting to note that when the President urged the governor’s con- 
ference in Virginia recently to take over some of these Federal programs in order 
to build up the prestige of the States and to encourage the idea of “States rights,” 
the President got a very chilly reception. The governors talk a lot about States 
rights but they and the State legislatures are really not eager, ready, or even 
capable of meeting the needs of urban renewal or housing. 

To turn urban renewal back to the States would in essence put the cities, the 
core cities of metropolitan areas especially, on their own to meet their urban- 
renewal needs. The States, far from helping them, would be trying to hinder 
them ; first, because they view the cities as a special source of State revenues to 
distribute in the rural areas; secondly, because they systematically deny the cities 
enough sources of revenue to operate: and lastly, they are prone to listen to the 
pleaders of the special interest groups that oppose urban renewal—the slum 
landlords, certain real estate and financial agencies, and those who oppose govern- 
ment programs for the poor as compared to government programs for the powerful 
economic groups. 

It was the failure of State legislatures in the first place to deal with slums and 
poor housing that brought the cities to the Federal Government. The first real 
regeneration of cities in this century has resulted from the stimulus of Federal 
encouragement, and it would be a shame if now the program were discontinued. 
The probable pressure to end the program comes from the needs of the National 
Government for defense expenditures. A current program of $250 million a year 
is only about four ten-thousandths of the total Federal expenditure. This 
program does so much good by eliminating the trouble breeding spots of American 
cities, it would be a most serious loss to the Nation if it were curtailed. 

Removal of Federal aid would reduce the cities largely to code enforcement 
of building and housing codes. Many cities could do a good job here if the 
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States would back them up with proper laws and if the courts would stand behind 
such laws. I might describe what Milwaukee has done in this respect so far. 

For a great many years the city of Milwaukee has conducted an outstanding 
program of code enforcement as part of what is now known as urban renewal 
before the term “urban renewal” had ever been dreamed up. 

Since 1928 the city has caused thousands of unsafe structures to be demolished 
by virtue of the strong inspectional activities of the department of building 
inspection and safety engineering. Through 1956, more than 8,000 such struc- 
tures have been demolished. In the year 1957 several hundred more of these 
structures will be demolished. In addition, more than 400 structures have been 
repaired and made safe because of orders of the building inspector. 

In addition, Milwaukee has been one of the pioneers in working wit! the 
American Public Health Association to formulate minimum housing standards. 
The city is proud of its housing code. The code is about as strong as the public 
“an stand. It is enforced vigorously. In 1956, over 2,500 residential structures 
were inspected by the city health department and the vast majority have been 
brought into compliance with code provisions. 

Equally important to the attack upon bad housing has been our annexation 
program. Since 1920, the city of Milwaukee has grown from slightly over 25.9 
square miles to approximately 96.2 square miles. In the postwar period our 
area has increased from 44.2 square miles. We have engaged in this costly pro- 
gram in order to relieve congestion and overcrowding in the older parts of the 
city. We believe that we have been most successful in slowing the deterioration 
of many older neighborhoods. If not for this expansion program, we are con- 
vinced that our slum problems would be substantially greater than they 
presently are. 

The proper authority of central cities to grow and expand is almost essential 
to a program of urban renewal. If people are to be removed in large numbers 
from slum areas, there must be some place for them to go. Some cities are so 
crowded and surrounded by suburbs that they cannot readily displace their 
populations for purposes of urban renewal. The suburban communities do not 
like to see the central cities expand, and they especially do not want their dis- 
placed populations if they are poor. At times a State will join with the suburbs 
to keep the central city ringed in. 

Some suburban leaders do not want the city to expand; they do not want its 
slum population to migrate; and they do not want the city to engage in slum 
clearance, for this is a form of socialism. They just want the core of the city 
to rot as its population piles up, and they want to get their profits which permit 
them to live in the suburbs out of this decayed core. It is surprising how 
successful they are in financing and whipping up public opinion against urban 
renewal and slum clearance. 

One of the weaknesses in the present system of slum clearance is that the cities 
are not empowered under Federal law to systematically reduce their dense 
slums and to develop new lands by annexation or create new satellite communi- 
ties as Great Britain is doing. Our concept of urban renewal in this respect is 
behind that of certain other countries which permit planned expansion of older 
communities or planned relocation of populations to be moved. 

And so under present conditions in Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin 
even with the most strenuous efforts on its part, the city of Milwaukee cannot 
go it alone in slum clearance. Despite the constant and energetic efforts of the 
building inspection department, of the health department, and even with the 
extension of our boundaries, the city is faced with the inescapable fact that many 
of the oldest areas of the city have deteriorated into slums, and that these slums 
are spreading. Under State law the city does not have the financial ability or 
the financial resources to eliminate these slum areas and arrest deterioration by 
itself. 

City pleas for help to the State have gone unanswered. Indeed, our requests 
for help have instead been answered by an attempt to make us share whatever 
assets we do have with some of our wealthy suburbs, and by an attempt to destroy 
the housing authority, our urban renewal agency. Our city must, therefore, 
turn for help to the Federal Government in meeting the problems of housing 
and urban renewal. 

At the present time Milwaukee has two urban-renewal projects (developed 
under the 1949 Housing Act) in the process of being carried to completion. 
The first project (known as the lower third ward project) consists of 31.5 
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acres. This project, with a gross cost of over $5 million may result in an 
estimated $26 million of private construction. The second project which was 
approved for action during the week of October 26, 1957, will clear a 24.5-acre 
slum, and result in more than $6 million of construction work. Incidentally, 
the area to be cleared was being pointed out as a slum by our local newspapers 
as far back as 1912. These two projects are tiny parts of the city which 
occupies about 74 square miles. Huge tracts are deteriorating which we can’t 
touch. 

In addition to these two projects the city has one project of 815 acres in 
the preliminary planning stage. Gross cost of this project will be in excess of 
$35 million. The schedule contemplates placing this project in execution in 
approximately 1 year. This project will result in an estimated $300 million 
of private investment in the core of our city. 

Over and above the 3 projects discussed above, the city of Milwaukee antici- 
pates the preparation of planning applications this year for 2 additional proj- 
ects. These projects will involve 421.3 acres and will result in an estimated 
$83 million worth of investment in these older areas. 

All of these areas, which returned less than $1,500,000 in taxes before urban 
renewal, will result when completed, in approximately $11 million in tax 
revenues. It is the city’s hope to continue to expand this program in 1958 and 
subsequent years. 

If the oldest areas of Milwaukee are not to slide down hill at a much faster 
rate than the city can possibly renew them, it is imperative that the urban- 
renewal program be strengthened and continued. In this connection the action 
of the administration in not releasing all of the funds Congress had authorized 
is most disheartening. After all the struggles with those groups local officials 
and civic-minded people have had to convince the community of the need for 
this program, it is imperative that the Federal Government not now go back on 
its promises to localities. The overall appropriation last year was insufficient. 
The action of the administration in withholding a substantial part of that ap- 
propriation will hasten the decline of our cities, and this has been said by our 
official bodies of local government. 

The present financial formula by which the urban renewal program is financed, 
namely a two-third Federal grant and a one-third local grant results in a heavy 
burden upon cities with their limited resources. I believe that the clearance 
of slums and the continued growth and vitality of American cities are vital 
to our Nation, and at least as important as the movement of automobiles. 
Since the interstate highway program provides for 90 percent Federal financing 
and 10 percent local financing, it would seem that the clearance of slums and 
the provision of a decent home and a decent environment both at home and at 
work for every American family is equally important, and that therefore the 
same formula should apply for urban renewal. I would therefore recommend 
that the Federal urban renewal act be amended as follows: 

(a) The authorization and appropriation of at least $500 million a year in 
urban renewal capital grant funds for a 10-year period. 

(b) That the financing formula be changed so that the local contribution 
be not more than 10 percent of the net project cost and that all public works 
which benefit any part of a project area including such public works that 
benefit the city as a whole, be included as offsets to local cost, regardless as to 
whether such public works are financed by local cash, or by borrowings which 
are a direct obligation of the city, or by revenue borrowings. 

(c) The elimination of the present requirement that the urban-renewal pro- 
gram be limited to either substantially or predominantly residential projects 
so that the urban-renewal program can operate in dilapidated areas of any type 
regardless of their present or prospective land use. 

At this time it is opportune to say a few words also about Federal Government 
support of private builders and realtors by underwriting their risks through FHA, 
FNMA, and the Federal home loan bank. Recently in Milwaukee a spokesman 
for the National Association of Real Estate Boards called for the ending of 
Federal aid to cities. Such a position is hardly consistent for a spokesman 
of realtors. If it is immoral for the Federal Government to give aid to the cities 
to get rid of their slums, then the Federal Government should also quit social- 
izing the risks of builders through the various agencies that make a builder or 
realtors’s life relatively riskless. The builder and mortgage banker have in effect 
been subsidized by Federal insuring of risks. Such insurance has enabled them 
to dispose of their buildings with downpayments no private banker would deem 
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acceptable by itself and as a result the Federal Government is backing up a 
tremendous amount of paper which could conceivably become very risky in an 
economic turndown. 

I do not think that there is any question but that the Federal guaranteeing 
of housing risks has contributed significantly to rise in building costs for it has 
permitted large profit taking, and the whole program also has tended to soak 
up money for investment, so that the price of money has gone up. It costs every- 
one more, including municipalities, to borrow money because of the excessive 
size of loans permitted by Federal risk taking on private houses. 

I am glad that people have had an opportunity to secure homes, even under 
FHA, but the risks are excessive for the Government and the prices of houses too 
high for the consumer. 

Federal guaranties for builders and realtors also has had the effect of forcing 
cities to make large expenditures for services to the new subdivisions developed 
by builders and realtors. In our city most of our capital-improvement funds 
have gone into developing new sites for the home builders, for they do not pay 
their own way as far as community services. The older parts of the community 
are taxed to pay for the schools, firehouses, street lights, and parts of the streets, 
alleys, sidewalks, curb and gutter, and sewers in the new subdivisions. The 
money for such improvements is taxed from the older slum areas. Most cities 
do not have enough money to take care of the new districts and also pay for 
renewing the old. Thus they come to the Federal Government for aid. It is 
not proper, therefore, for builders and realtors to try to persuade the Congress 
to cut this aid off from the cities, which they, by receiving subsidies, made so 
necessary. 

FHA requirements have practically dominated the development of American 
cities since its inception. Within some narrow limits it has subtly determined 
the style and type of house and other conditions. On the whole, I should say 
it has resulted in the upgrading of living standards except that it has completely - 
failed on one very important requirement; that of civil defense. It is ironic 
that FHA requirements and lenders’ requirements permitted only that type of 
construction which is vulnerable to blast and fire and which is located in or 
near a target area. 

I suggest that both in urban renewal and FHA we face up to the facts of life 
and the need for civil defense. If we are sincere about protecting our civilian 
population, urban renewal provides an unparalleled opportunity to make provi- 
sion for their defense. The Housing Act of 1954 has a requirement that civil- 
defense standards be coordinated with the urban renewal standards. It is now 
3 years since the passage of that act, and there is still no indication from the 
URA or the FCDA that such coordination has taken place. Specifically, urban 
renewal projects must be of sufficiently low density and ground coverage so 
as to provide civil defense protection. There appears to be no recognition of 
this in present standards of the URA. 

Second, it is my belief that any urban renewal project should require either 
blast-resistant construction or bomb shelters, and that the additional cost of 
such blast-resistant construction or shelters are properly a responsibility of the 
Federal Government as charged under the Constitution with the tasks of providing 
for the defense of these United States. We have a magnificent opportunity 
to achieve urban renewal and at the same time provide for defendable cities, 
an opportunity which can be achieved with comparatively little additional ex- 
pense in the slum-clearance phase of the urban-renewal program. Nowhere has 
there been a facing up to this possibility by the administrative agencies con 
cerned, Defense planning must be incorporated into urban-renewal areas if 
we are sincere in wanting to defend our civilian population. 

I also want to discuss the entire relocation problem as it affects urban 
renewal. The answer to the need for relocation has been the so-called section 
221 program which provides in a high cost area such as Milwaukee for a 100 
percent $10,000 mortgage to cover total costs of a house and lot repayable over 
a 40-year period. Unfortunately, a $10,000 house and lot in areas such as Mil- 
waukee means a substandard house or an incomplete house. It is not realistic 
as to cost. If the mortgage limits are to work, it must be at least boosted to 
$12,500 or $15,000 as proposed by your committee last summer. 

Second, the requirement that any new construction be located within the city 
limits of any city requesting section 221 insurance can only be characterized 
as unworkable. I can think of no better way to stop the 221 program than that 
requirement. I do not think that the original intent of Congress was for such { 
a requirement, and the subject should properly be cleared up. | 
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The entire urban-renewal concept is a meaningful concept only insofar as we 
are also raising the overall standards of housing and the health of the city. 
This requires a consistent increase in the total housing supply. The use of 
public housing and a workable section 221 program limited merely to replace- 
ment on a unit-for-unit basis is harmful. These programs must take into ac- 
count an expanding population which will be placing strong demands upon the 
existing housing supply, thus making it even more difficult for low-income families 
to obtain decent housing which they can afford. Specifically, I would recom- 
mend the following: 

(a) An expansion of the public housing program including its reshaping so 
that it fits more closely the dimensions of today’s problems. 

(b) An increase in the cost limits on the section 221 housing and a strengthen- 
ing of the provisions for the production of rental housing. 

(c) A clear statement in the law that section 221 housing units can be built 
anywhere within a metropolitan area, not just within the municipality that re- 
quests the program. 

Concerning the need for housing for low-income families, I believe that this 
program must not be neglected. There is a tendency to put much emphasis on 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949, which is the section permitting the Federal 
Government and cities to jointly participate in clearing slums. Title I is a 
good section provided it is not used to evict poor people from slums without 
giving them any place to go, and if it is not used to provide new housing for the 
upper income groups who don’t need housing assistance. This is what title I 
has amounted to in some localities at present. 

The Congress must not forget that the low-income people need shelter if 
they are to be evicted from their present shelter, and this fact for many of such 
people means municipal housing. There is no private housing program for the 
aged, the minority groups, the large families and the low-income workers. For 
them the trickle-down theory of housing often does not work. 

Finally, I would like to comment about the amount of redtape required by the 
URA as reflected to me by my staff. The basic Housing Act of 1949 even as 
amended by the Housing Act of 1954 covers 18 pages. To interpret those 18 
pages the URA has found it necessary to issue 34% pounds of permanent regu- 
lations and pages and pages of so-called public agency letters or temporary 
regulations. A determined effort is necessary to cut down the amount of redtape 
in the Federal administration of this program, and to expand more energies on 
making the program work and less on creating additional redtape. 

I wish to thank this committee for the opportunity to make this statement. 
The health of the Nation’s cities and the vitality of their inhabitants depend a 
great deal upon the recommendations you bring back to your colleagues. The 
future of my city and other American cities is going to be shaped by your actions 
and conclusions. 


Senator Dovcias. You may proceed, Mayor McGehee. 


STATEMENT OF CARL W. McGEHEE, MAYOR, CHICAGO 
HEIGHTS, ILL.—Resumed 


Mayor McGeuer. I have enjoyed this session, Senator. It has 
been very informative and I have enjoyed it. 

Senator Doveias. Mayor McGehee, I would like to ask you two 
questions, if I may. The first is, does the city of Chicago Heights 
confine its building of relocation housing to sites on the east side of 
that city rather than seeking locations in other parts of the city ? 

Mayor McGeuer. Senator, of course not. I think when this proj- 
ect was conceived that one of the major objectives we hoped to attain 
was not only better housing and homes that would bear a fairer share 
of the cost of government in Chicago Heights, but also in that respect 
to dedensify, if that is a proper word, the area, because obviously a 
slum area not only contains substandard dwellings, but it becomes a 
slum because it is overpopulated. Our whole concept was to dedensify 
that area. Over the course of 7 years I have mentioned it has been 
our constant concern. 
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Chicago Heights was started some 57 years ago without city plan- 
ners. It was not laid out from a blueprint but just grew like Topsy. 
By virtue of that the facts of life became apparent that there were 
only certain lands available for building. Now, after careful study 
and with the constant help of Mr. Freedman and his staff, and various 
other agencies, we were able to determine that we would be able to 
dedensify this area with the construction of these privately owned 
and privately financed homes, plus public housing, with the exception 
of 78 units. 

When you are dealing in terms of 200 families and you get down to 
being able to locate all of those 200 with the exception of 78 families 
in the area, you are doing pretty well. I personally, in company with 
members of the housing staff, tramped over every foot of Chicago 
Heights for available area. We had to take into consideration price 
and the natural inclination of the people to live near the same neigh- 
borhood they were raised in. So, finally, we had to reach the conclu- 
sion that a favorable site for these 7 or 8 units is a mile and a half east | 
of Chicago Heights. 

Senator Dovetas. Is that East Chicago Heights ? 

Mayor McGeuer. East of Chicago Heights. 

Senator Doua.as. Is that a separately incorporated community ? 

Mayor McGeuer. That is.correct. 

Remember, we determined that we would need 200 units of public 
housing. Of these 122, we could contain within our city limits, but 78 
we felt had to be located outside of the project area. We determined 
the site for those 78 units outside of the Heights was a proper place 
because of land costs, and we did not feel removal of those people for a 
mile and a half distant was any major concern, because you move peo- 
ple in Chicago much farther when you relocate them. 

We felt there was nothing sacred in a city limit. Ifa site was suit- 
able for building on X spot, it was just as suitable whether or not it 
was ina certain city limit or not. It was determined solely on the basis 
that, everything being considered, that was a proper place to locate 
those 78 units. 

May I say in that regard that in cities of our size public housing 
as such is not completely looked on with favor, because we feel a public 
housing unit does not always bear its proper cost of government. It 
demands services and it does not pay a proportion of the taxes. You 
will find in cities of our size considerable opposition to public housing 
purely as such. I think public housing becomes wholly acceptable to 
a city if combined with an urban-renewal program. 

We then had to determine if these sites were not acceptable. We had 
exhausted 7 years of our time trying to find available sites, and we were 
at our wits’ end and were determined that either we would take what 
we thought were the proper sites for these units or give up the project. 

May I say in that regard that there were some objections by a minor- 
ity group that would largely occupy those 78 units. The tenancy of 
those 78 units was not to be determined in our mind by rates, but by 
need, and in the same proportion and ratio as the complexion of the 
racial characteristics of the area to be dedensified. 

I have lived in Chicago Heights myself for 54 years. I was born 
and raised there, and I know every street and most of the people there. 
When some objections were raised that we in the conncil considered 
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not tenable, we took the time and trouble, and we thought we owed it 
to the people in the area, personally to find out how they felt about it. 
I may say to this committee and to you, Senator, that the people in 
that sroject area, the minority group that was spoken for or pre- 
sum: ably spoken for by the spokesmen did not feel that there was any 
discrimination or any unwelcome features. As a matter of fact, many 
of those people were happy about it and wanted first choice at these 
other units because they would be further removed from the smoke 
and dirt and grime they had been accustomed to for many years. 

Senator Dovenas. Ford is putting up a factory in East Chicago 
Heights, is he not ? 

Mayor McGeneer. It is between East Chicago Heights and Chicago 
Heights. 

Senator Dovanas. So you leapfrogged the Ford plant and have your 
78 units east of the Ford plant? 

Mayor McGeuer. That is correct. 

Senator Dovenas. Is that why you brought the Cook County plan- 
ning group into the picture? Mr. Freedman represents Cook 
County ? 

Mayor McGrner. That is correct. Maybe Mr. Freedman could ex- 
plain that himself. 

Mr. FreepMan. Senator, the housing authority of Cook County is 
the local public agency which handles the operations for Chicago 
Heights both for ‘public housing and the redevelopment area. So 
actus rally the contract with the Federal Government is with our agency, 
and we operate the program in both places. 

Senator Doveias. How many other municipalities in the county do 
you operate a program for ? 

Mr. FreepMan. We operate it in Robbins, Summit, and Chicago 
Heights at the present time, and we have several other programs on 
the drawing board. They are confined to all of Cook County with 
the exe eption of the city of Chicago, and any other city in Cook 
County over 25,000 that has a housing authority. That is in accord- 
ance with the State law. 

Mr. Wattace. What is your connection with the Cook County 
board ? 

Mr. Freepman. Actually, the president of the Cook County board 
appoints commissioners of the Cook County Housing Authority in 
the same manner as the manager of the city of Chicago appoints the 
commissioner for Chicago housing. 

Mr. Watuace. Does the county have any control over it other than 
the appointment of commissioners ? 

Mr. FreepMAn. No, sir. 

Mr. Watiace. How do you finance your operations? 

Mr. Freepman. Identically with the operation of a housing au- 
thority or a land-clearance agency. The Cook County Housing 
Authority has the combined powers in the county of the land clear- 
ance commission in Chicago and the county housing author ity. In 
other words, we are enabled to do both urban renewal and public 
housing in the county. 

Mr. Watiace. How big is the authority? How many members does 
it have ? 
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Mr. FreepMan. You mean the commission or the staff ? 

Mr. Wattace. No. Those who are appointed by the county board. 

Mr. FreepmMan. There are five commissioners. The composition 
is identical with the housing authority. 

Mr. Wattace. Are they staggered terms ? 

Mr. FreepMAn. No. They are the same—staggered 5-year terms. 

Mr. Wauxace. That is all. 

Senator Doueras. Thank you very much, Mayor McGehee. 

Mayor McGeuer. Senator, for 2 minutes could I backtrack, please? 

Senator Dove.as. Yes. 

Mayor McGeuer. This morning when I indicated some concern by 
our city over taking 7 years to complete a project and getting it 
in working order, by no means did I imply any criticism of any 
person connected with the administration of urban renewal. I think 
perhaps if we have to criticize anybody, we in Chicago Heights our- 
selves may be subject to the greatest criticism for w aiting 50 years to 
get our own machinery moving to take advantage of the ‘Federal ma- 
chinery. Certainly pba was no criticism implied of any person 
charged with the management or administration of urban renewal. 
On the contrary, men on a high level, like Mr. Ivan Carson, who was 
here this morning, have done so much that we owe him a vote of 
thanks. We owe a vote of thanks to men like him. Our concern 
is not with the men who administer those affairs, but the very string- 
ent and rigid rules that they have to operate under. 

Senator Doveras. That is a ver y judicious statement on your part, 
and just as I realize how Mayor Zeidler has been constantly reelected, 
I now begin to understand even more completely than before how 
you are constantly reelected, Mayor. 

poner McGener. Our only hope is the rules might be somewhat 
relaxed so our second, third, and fourth programs may be expedited. 

Senator Doveias. Members of the Federal agency are in the room, 
and now that you have smoothed them down in this way I hope they 
take due notice of this. 

Thank you very much. 

Mayor McGener. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Doveias. Now I’ would like to ask Mr. John Trumbull, 
village president of Maywood, if he would come forward. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN G. TRUMBULL, VILLAGE PRESIDENT, 
MAYWOOD, ILL. 


Mr. TrumpBut.. I am very happy to be here, Senator. 

I have with me Kenneth Munsert, our urban-renewal coordinator. 
I have been president of the village of Maywood since last May. 
Maywood is an old town surrounded “by other towns. It is ¢ ompletely 
hemmed in, as you know. It was chartered in 1881 and its buildings 
in some respects show that. 

In Maywood we are entering into the final planning stage of an 
urban-renewal program involving an area of 157 acres loc ated in the 
very center of our village. The area consists principally of resi- 
dential property and the improvements are, for the most part, frame 
houses designed for single-family occupancy, 72 percent of which 
were built prior to 1921. There are 692 buildings in the project 
area, 33 percent of which have been classified to be “dil: apidated or in 
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very bad condition. Most of the remainder of the structures need 
minor repair or maintenance which we hope to accomplish under a 
voluntary rehabilitation program. 

Essentially, our program will involve spot clearance and rehabili- 
tation. 

In the area there have been many conversions of these old build- 
ings into multiple-family use, the majority of same being done during 
the war and postwar eras and in violation of existing codes and zoning 

ordinances. 

The Maywood problem is unique in that Maywood is the only suburb 
on the west side of the Chicago area containing a substantial Negro 
population. It is estimated that the village has 4,000 to 5,000 Negro 
citizens at present. The project area is approximately 85 percent 
Negro. The relocation problem thus presented for the 534 families to 
be displaced will require the erection of relocation housing on existing 

vacant property in the project area prior to the commencement of 
the demolition program. It is believed that by careful planning and 
timing the program can be developed in segments in an orderly man- 
ner. There is under study the possibility of erecting approximately 
100 units of low-rent housing in conjunction with the program in order 
to assure housing for displaced families falling in the low-income clas- 
sification. Of the 534 families involved, our studies indicate that 
88 percent desire to remain in Maywood; of these our estimate is that 
62 percent will be prospective renters and 182 families will desire to 
purchase. Our redevelopment is being planned to meet the needs 
of both markets. Our studies further indicate that 40 percent of those 
presently renting are paying between $60 to $100 per month rent and 
13 percent are paying over $100 per month rent for substandard hous- 
ing. Our rental market thus requires housing for lower-middle- 
income groups which, in view of present costs and. financing difficulties 
under current FHA policies, is going to make for a difficult job; 77 
percent of the families fall into a 2- to 5-person classification. We have 
208 families in the pean to $6,000-income group and 130 families 
earning over 6,000 per yea 

The ] program, based on aia estimates, will involve total project 
expenditures of approximately $3,600,000, to which must be added 
$175,000 for demolition, $364,000 for site improvements, $308,000 for 
supporting facilities consisting of the cost of enlargement of a gram- 
mar school within the project area, making a total estimated gross 
project cost of approximately $4,445,000. We estimate the net project 
cost. to be $3,218,000, one-third of which will be chargeable to the vil- 
lage. Giving credit for grants-in-aid of $308,000 already accepted 
by the Government, the village will be required to finance site im- 
provements—streets, sewer, and so forth—amounting to $363,000 and 
provide a cash balance of $227,000 to meet its share. 

It can safely be said that without the Government help available 
under the Federal legislation, the village of Maywood simply would 
not be financially able to undertake such a program. While our proj- 
ect area is not yet a slum, slum conditions do exist in certain buildings. 
Ordinary corrective measures such as code enforcement, fines and the 
like, while helpful, do not achieve the final goal necessar -y—that i is the 
replacement of completely wornout struc tures with new buildings that 
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will carry their share of the tax burden and at the same time provide 
decent housing for our citizens. 

Those of us engaged in municipal government in localities under- 
going rapid changes brought about by the migration of population 
into our areas are faced with the dilemma caused by the increased 


demand for governmental services, schools, police, fire protection, and : 
so forth, all of which cost money. We cannot continue to pack people 
into our cities unless we can get housing built to accommodate them. 


In a built-up city such as ours, maintenance of tenement housing 
operates only to the advantage of the few people who own such build- 
ings, and the rest of the city carries the load. Unless the Government . 
will continue its participation in the cost of housing and renewal pro- 
grams, we will certainly be stopped in our rebuilding efforts. 

One field in which I would suggest some liberalization of the Gov- 
ernment rules is that of grants-in-aid in support of these projects. 
I believe the rulings established by the HHFA work a eect ship on 
communities such as ours. For example, Maywood is located in Pro- 
viso Township and provides the largest assessed valuation of the town- 
ship. In round figures, the entire tow nship provides assessed valuation 
of real estate of approximately $300 million, of which Maywood pro- 
vides $71 million, or just under 25 percent. The tow nship school dis- 
trict is presently financing a $6 million addition to its high-school 
facilities. Maywood will be generating about 25 percent of ‘the taxes 
needed to foot the bill. Yet, simply because our project area happens 
to be one of relatively small families, we have been turned down in 
our attempts to get any percentage of credit as a grant-in-aid for this 
project. We feel that the arbitrary requirement that a project area 
must contribute 10 percent of the enrollment of a school before school 
expenditures may qualify as a grant-in-aid is unrealistic and unjust. 
Certainly, regardless of the size ‘of the families of the project area, the 
project area will benefit by this school expansion and will contribute 
its share of tax support for that expansion. Yet we are unable to 
claim any credit as a grant-in-aid. 

In conclusion, we who are engaged in local government and whose 
municipalities are trying to meet the needs of the changing times and 
to preserve our communities, earnestly hope that future legislation 
will not only continue governmental participation in the cost of such 
programs, but also to make such participation more extensive and 
more realistic to present requirements. The country cannot afford 
to let our urban areas sink into decay. By joint effort between the 
Federal Government and the municipalities there is some hope that 
all our citizens may have available to them decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing. 

Senator Dovertas. Thank you very much, Mayor Trumbull. 

Mr. TrumButy. Mr. Munsert, do you care to elaborate on this? 

Mr. Munsrrr. No. Not expressly. 

Mr. Munserr. That expresses my thoughts. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Trumeutt. Thank you. 

Senator Dovetas. Our next witness is Mayor Eugene Leiter, of 
Peoria. If you will come forward, Mayor Leiter? 
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STATEMENT OF EUGENE LEITER, MAYOR, PEORIA, ILL. 


Mayor Lerrer. Senator, I would like to introduce Jacob Dumelle, 
our director of inspections, who is our building inspector, and James 
Owens, our chief inspector of the city 

Senator and gentlemen, we will be extremely brief. I feel somewhat 
like a fool among wise men here, and I would like to explain that 
statement. I am “quite new at my job. I am a mayor of 6 months’ 
duration in office. In addition to that, we are a city manager city and 
I have not felt called upon to inquire too deeply into the details of 
managing cities and the problems of cities, having spent my time so 
far familiari izing myself with the job. 

I also feel that under the city-manager setup there is a line beyond 
which the elected public officials should not go. That is another reason 
for not inquiring too greatly into these details. 

You have been very patient and I am sure you are not interested 
in listening to generalizations here, but I will say I have been greatly 
stimulated by what I have heard today, and I wish I could in turn 
stimulate the listeners now, but I feel I cannot. 

I think, generally, we are not in great need of additional public 
housing units in the city of Peoria. As I understand it, we have 
about 5 percent vacancy in the public-housing units in Peoria now. 
That is not to say we are without substandard housing. We do have 
that in, I think, about 2,000 units. We feel, generally, I believe, as 
a community, or at least I felt when I came up here today, that our 
need was more in the area of clearance for redevelopment for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes. 

Senator Doveias. You mean in the street along the riverfront ? 

Mayor Lerrer. Yes, sir. The Senator has been there recently and 
knows our city well. 

Senator Doucuias. I have been there constantly. 

Mayor Lerrer. Many times. 

Senator Doveras. To not much effect politically, I am sqrry to say. 

Mayor Lerrer. No, sir. Of course, that has to be viewed with the 
passage of time. You never know what that situation may be. That, 
I think, reflects the community thinking. Commercial and industrial 
development is a thing which we need. Of course, it is very plain to 
me that along with that comes the problem of relocating people. 

I am greatly confused by the very keen minds that I have heard 
here today. First, we hear very able people from St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati who come here with very well-thought-out and fixed ideas as 
to what their needs are. Then we hear Mayor Zeidler, who has the 
most stimulating thoughts with respect to the fact that perhaps what 
they want brings the lives of our people into great jeopardy in the 
event of a nuclear catastrophe. So who asks for what is right? I 
do not know, in that regard. 

With regard to the facts in our community, I think Mr. Dumelle, 
and perhaps Mr. Owens, could say a few words that would be bene- 
ficial. I know you are interested in details, because I heard you say 
that. So Mr. Dumelle can say something, perhaps, of interest to you. 

Mr. Dumette. The only thing, Senator, that Mr. Wallace had in- 
quired into when he was down here was the former project which was 
Initiated in 1954 by the Peoria Housing Authority, which never got 
off the ground, mainly because the city ‘could not finance its share of 
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the project. Iam not too familiar with that, because I was not there. 
I was just there as it was terminating, and I think that probably was 
the situation where the city tried to get the contribution which it was 
making on the new Baker Bridge as part of the city’s grant-in-aid on : 
that project. That was turned dow n, and it was the end of the project. 

Mr. Watiace. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Doveuas. Yes. 

Mr. Wattace. This project in Peoria was one which was to be tied 
in with a bridge development—a federally aided bridge construction. 
The bridge was to go through a blighted area, and the city at one time 
hoped to tie in the clearance which was involved with the bridge 
approach with the broader urban-renewal type of program in order 
to help the entire area. They had hoped that the pertinent parts of 
the local contribution could be met by the local contribution to the 
bridge itself. 

Now, the question which comes before the committee, and which the 
committee may want to consider, is whether a local contribution could 
be used for two Federal progr ams; whether it could be used for the 
highway, on the one hand, and urban renewal, on the other hand. I 
am sure you would not want to make up your mind on this subject right 
now, but it is something which the committee may want to consider. 

Does that summarize the situation ? 

Mr. Dumette. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. At present, you have no urban-renewal project ? 

Mr. Dumette. That is correct. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you have any on the drawing boards? Are 
you considering any ? 

Mr. Dume.ie. No, sir. I should say we are in the process of de- 
veloping all the points in the workable program so that we will be 
ready for an urban-renewal project. 

Senator Doveias. Oh, you think you will have one? 

Mr. Dumette. Yes; I ‘think so. "The city council has authorized the 
establishment of a planning department and the hiring of a city 
planner, and we have stepped. up code enforcement and moder aiaaid the 
codes, and are now considering a housing code. In many of these 
things, we will be ready, but we are waiting for the planner to come 
to make sure we do not make any long-range errors. 

Mr. Wattace. To complete the record, that was known as the North 
Adams project. 

Mr. Dumetie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watuace. A 10-block area located adj: wcent to Taft homes, with 
a total estimated cost of $1,200,000. In 1955, a preliminary grant was 
made, but the project was terminated in April 1956. It did not get off 
the ground because of the problem of local finance and not being able 
to use the contribution on the highway grant and lower the urban- 
renewal grant, although it was tied in with the same area. 

Senator Doveras. You havea real problem as to how you can expect 
to have the same grant money counted twice. I w ould say you have 
great expec tations in Peoria to be able to get by with that. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Chairman, we have some correspondence here 
between Mr. Cole, of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
Senator Sparkman which deals with this problem of Peoria. We 
handled it previously as an individual case. It might be well to insert 
this matter in the record at this time. 
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Senator Dove.as. I will do that. It also deals with the Rockford 
situation, and I will have this placed in the record immediately after 
the testimony of Mayor Leiter. 

Mayor Leiter, have you had enough time to form a judgment as to 
whether or not the Federal Government should continue the urban- 
renewal program ¢ 

Mayor Lerrer. No, sir. I have listened very carefully to every- 
thing that was said here today, and to the Senator, and I am afraid I 
am one of those who has not yet made up his mind as to what part, as 
far as I am concerned, the Federal Government should play in this 
field. I know the need is there and I think I could answer, at least 
from my point of view, the question the Senator raised this morning 
with respect to why there is not more acceptance of the housing efforts 
and of the redevelopment efforts. 

Senator Dovetas. You have combined housing projects in Peoria 
with a total of 1,847 units. 

Mayor Lerrer. Yes, sir, but, with regard to this point, there is 
almost no resistance to a very large Federal road program, so, why is 
there a great deal of resistance or apparent apathy, or no motion, with 
regard to the fact that we have so many people livi ing in substandard 
housing, and so forth? As far as I am concerned, I think there is a 
little guilt complex involved. We have not taken care of our own, 
apparently. That is, we in the cities have not. So we feel that, not 
having done so, we are asking for charity. At least I have that 
feeling when we come in now and say we have so many people who 
are not housed right. 

Senator Doveias. You mean that involves a confession of sin which 
is repugnant to admit ? 

Mayor Lerrer. I am afraid it does, in a way, at least, trying to speak 
pertinently to this point as to why there is not nearly the interest in 
this problem as there is, for instance, in Federal aid for roads, and so 
on. I believe that is very definitely tied in with that problem. 

Senator Dovatas. I see you are a student of Freudian psychology 

Mayor Lerrer. I am afraid not. You are very busy here, Senalen, 
and there are other people waiting, and I think we need not extend 
this, but I believe we will be back after looking into this proposal 
some more. 

Senator Dovetas. That is fine, and, since you say that, do not think 
that the city manager is to do all of the work. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Dovueuas. The letter from Mr. Cole to Senator Sparkman 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


HovusInG AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D. C., October 22, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to Commissioner Steiner’s recent 
discussions with Mr. Semer of your staff concerning the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration’s policy with respect to the allowance of noncash local grant-in-aid credit 
for public facilities which are financed in whole or in part by special assessments 
and the possible application of that policy to the title I projects in Peoria and 
Rockford, Ill. 
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By way of background, a title I planning advance contract in the amount of 
$15,700 was executed with the Peoria Housing Authority on July 31, 1950. Action 
to terminate the project was taken by the commissioners of the authority when 
they adopted on January 18, 1956, Resolution No. 1083, which recited the fact 
that the city was unable then and in the foreseeable future to finance its share 
of project cost. The project was formally terminated by URA on April 6, 1956. 
One of the questions involved in the feasibility of the authority’s finance plan was 
eligibility for noncash grant-in-aid credit of a proposed bridge and highway 
system. After considerable examination of this proposal and after conferences 
with the authority, it was determined that the proposed noncash grant-in-aid 
would be ineligible for title 1 purposes, since it did not meet the administrative 
and legal requirements of section 110 (d) of title I. 

In connection with the title I project in Rockford, a survey and planning 
contract in the amount of $15,450 was executed with the Rockford Housing 
Authority in April 1952. Under the initial contract there were four proposed 
project study areas; subsequently, however, the authority narrowed its consid- } 
eration to two of these areas. Thereafter, the city council refused to go ahead 
with any project undertaking on the basis that neither area was in its opinion 
eligible under applicable law. Accordingly, the project was voluntarily termi- 
nated by the Rockford Housing Authority in January 1957, and officially termi- 
nated by the URA in June 1957. 

Recently, officials of the city of Rockford evidenced a renewed interest in the 

urban renewal program and had discussions with our regional office in Chicago 
regarding reactivation of its title I program. Although the discussions held were 
general in nature, it appeared to our regional office officials that the size of the 
project area under consideration was too large to undertake as a single title I 
project, and it was therefore suggested that every consideration be given to the 
undertaking of a general neighborhood renewal plan for the proposed area. The 
Rockford officials indicated that the only way in which they could finance their 
share of the cost of any title I project was to have included as a noncash grant-in- 
aid the total cost of a proposed drainage or storm sewer system which would be 
paid for out of special assessments. However, in connection with the preparation 
of a general neighborhood renewal plan, and in the absence of federally recognized 
planning of a specific project, it was clearly pointed out to the Rockford officials 
that, in accordance with a legal opinion rendered by the Chief Counsel, URA, and 
concurred in by the General Counsel, HHIA, there could be no noncash grant- 
in-aid credit given if the proposed drainage or storm sewer system were actually 
undertaken prior to the local approval of the general neighborhood renewal plan. 
A copy of this legal opinion is enclosed. It was also pointed out to the Rockford 
officials that, in accordance with the 1956 amendment to section 110 (d) (3) of 
title I, the cost or portion thereof of any publile facility financed through a spe- 
cial assessments against real property in an urban renewal area may be counted 
as contributions to local grants-in-aid where the property against which the assess- 
ment is levied is in the project area but not acquired by the local public agency. 
Until such time, however, as there is actually submitted an application for title I, 
Federal aid by Rockford, indicating the proposed extent of the land acquisition 
by the authority, it would be most difficult to estimate how much, if any, noncash 
grant-in-aid could be allowed in connection with the proposed drainage or storm 
sewer system. However, at the present time, and based on the discussions with 
the Rockford officials, it appears that a substantial portion of the proposed project 
area would be acquired by the authority for clearance purposes. Accordingly, 
that portion of the drainage or storm sewer system which is financed by special 
assessments against land acquired by the authority would be, as a matter of law, 
ineligible for inclusion in the computations of the noneash grant-in-aid. 

For your additional information, we are also enclosing a brief summary relating 
to the eligibility of noncash local grants-in-aid financed in whole or in part by spe- 
cial assessments from the enactment of the 1949 act to date. 

We trust that this information will fully answer the questions which your staff 
may have in this matter. If not, we will be happy to furnish you and your staff 
such other information as you request. 

Sincerely yours, 


a gee 


ALBERT M. Coie, Administrator. 


Senator Dovetas. Is a representative of the mayor of Decatur 
here? Will you come forward, please ? 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN F. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, DECATUR HOUSING 
AUTHORITY, DECATUR, ILL. 


Mr. Davis. I am Mr. Davis, a representative of the mayor. 

Senator Doueias. Would you give your full name / 

Mr. Davis. I am John F. Davis, the director of the Decatur Housing 
Authority. 

Senator Dove.as. I know you very well. 

Mr. Davis. It is my honor to be delegated personally to come be- 
fore this august committee. I have copies of this statement for the 
press. If I appear to be in a hurry it is because I would like to catch 
atrain. 

Senator Dougias. What time does your train leave / 

Mr. Davis. I think it is 4: 45,if I am not mistaken. 

Senator Doveras. You read the statement in the record. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, I will. I would like to make some paren- 
thetical statements as we go through here. 

Realizing the importance of a continuing program of urban re- 
newal, slum clearance, redevelopment, conservation, and rehabilitation, 
jointly with Federal, State, and local governments, I feel duty- 
bound to appear before you and/or have brought to the committee’s 
attention the experiences of a midwestern city with about 100,000 
inhabitants in its metropolitan area. The mayor felt dutybound, but 
he chose me to bring this to the committee’s attention. This is a city 
which has literally burst at the seams with new industry fringe housing 
developments, construction of multi-million-dollar community facili- 
ties, namely, schools, sanitary sewers, subways, viaducts, street widen- 
ing and resurfacing, water supply, processing and impounding im- 
provements, parking lots and multilevel parking garages. 

With regard to that I would like to echo the testimony of those 
who testified this morning in regard to retroactive local community 
benefits that might be applied by those communities who have been 
awakened to the need for the development and the building of com- 
munity services and the construction of the necessary schools and 
facilities. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Davis, I read this statement and, of course, 
we are all very much interested in helping the city purchase the Jasper 
Homes, which had formerly been in the possession of the Federal 
Housing Authority. You understand that contract will be signed 
tomorrow 

Mr. Davis. That will be closed tomorrow. 

Senator Dovueias. We had a gentleman’s understanding that if the 
Congress would pass this provision, Decatur would put through an 
urban-renewal program. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Senator Dovcias. Now you are getting the houses. What have you 
done about the urban-renewal program ? 

Mr. Davis. I would certainly like to tell you something about 
that. 

Senator Doverias. I want to know whether it is going to be done. 

Mr. Davis. I wish I could speak for the mayor. Certainly, I would 
say it would be done. The fact that we have this housing project 
to be used for the relocation of displaced persons is one of the big 
things in the determination of whether we would go ahead or not. 
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Since you were very helpful in getting that particular piece of 
legislation through, we feel we owe you a great deal of gratitude. 

‘Senator Doveras. You certainly do owe me a debt and I ask that 
it be paid back not in words of thanks, but in the enactment of an 
urban-renewal program, as you pr omised. 

Mr. Davis. I will second the motion, but I could not offer any more 
than what I have said here, and which has been presented here in the 
statement in respect to that. The local city council named itself as the 
local urban renewal agency, and they are now in the throes of trying 
to redetermine that it be placed on the backs of the Decatur Housing 
Authority. This resolution was adopted by the city council, declaring 
the need for the urban-renewal program and designating themselves as 
the local public agency. 

Senator Doveuas. Let me tell you this: I hope if any representatives 
of the Associated Press and the United Press are here, that they take 
notice of this. The city of Decatur offered what seemed to me to be 
strong assurances that if they could buy Jasper Homes at a value sub- 
stantially less than that which the Public Housing Authority fixed 
upon it, that they would put in effect an urban renewal program. It 
may be ‘that the people who made that promise did not have the legal 
and constitutional power to effect it, but there was a moral commitment 
and I think that the city of Decatur is under the responsibility to go 
through with the agreement that its representatives made. 

Mr. Davis. [agree with you. 

Senator Dove.as. Is there any way we can get that message to the 
people of Decatur ? 

Mr. Davis. I am hopeful. I hope that the press is here. I under- 
stand the United Press is here and I am hopeful they will quote the 
Senator on what he has said. These things I have described have been 
recited only to demonstrate that Decatur has the community spirit, the 
realization, and the needed vitality to forge ahead to the building of a 
great industrial metropolis. One important phase of community 
endeavor has been recently brought to the attention of its citizens, that 
of ridding our city of substandard housing, vest-pocket areas of slums 
and blight, the uneconomical use of high- value lands in our downtown 
areas, and the vital need for bold action in revit: ilizing the inner core 
of the city. 

Again I believe that the committee should understand here is a mid- 
western city which has stood up to the needs and voted for the bond 
issues and financed the local public improvements they have needed, 
and then all at once they find out it is too late to get credit for any 
urban renewal work. If it is possible that there be retroactive bene- 
fits, we certainly would endorse that. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. The Federal legislation developed by the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Housing Policies and Programs which resulted 
in the Housing Act of 1954 with its new approach to urban renewal 
has proven to be an open door to the revival of community spirit and 
understanding of the too long forgotten problems of urban decay. 

In other words, it has brought it forcibly to the communities of 
our size who do not have this adequate staff and the professional plan- 
ning and the engineering staff that they might need to develop such 
aprogram. It is only recently that it has been brought to their atten- 
tion. Here is this Federal legislation, even before they locally recog- : 
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f 
nized it, which opened the door so that they might do something about 
t their own local problems. I think Decatur is awake to that need. It 
n is a matter of placing responsibility and having someone carrying 
it out. 
. Beginning with the introduction of this program to Decatur in 
e 1956, much has been done in the education and organization of citizen 
‘ support and action. We in Decatur realize, too, that the program of 
re urban renewal requires a tailoring seb to fit our needs, particularly 
= : suited to neighborhood rehabilitation rather than allout clearance. 
~ : A continuing and vigorous enforcement of building and minimum 
. housing codes can do much to give these neighborhoods a new look. 


I might say here our building codes, plumbing and electrical and 
other standards, have been updated and upgr: aded, and we are pres- 
ently in the final stages of revising our master city plan. 

However, where more drastic action is required, Federal help ex- 
tended under title I and the attractive financing features of sections 
220 and 221 must be utilized. I want the committee to understand 
that local public acceptance of such a renewal program is genuine and 
sincere and any halting or slowing of the program now will make 
rebuilding more costly in the future. In the field of public housing, 
Decatur has had the advantage of an excellent operation. It has met 
the need for which it was conceived—that of providing decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing for the low-income families. Moreover, the 
local housing commissioners and administrators have been dedicated 

men, giving “freely of their time to administering a housing develop- 
; | ment vital to the social upgrading of families of low or meager incomes. 
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It has not only met these needs, but has demonstrated time and again, 
and it is readily apparent, that by providing respectable housing 
accommodations that our community has more » healthy children and 
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' families, which reduce the spread of disease, lessen the dangers of fire 
and juvenile delinquency, and lowers the cost of fire and police pro- 
. tection, and, most important, a large group of our less fortunate 
q 
\ 


' citizens can live in a decent and respectable place. 

These and countless other benefits cannot be measured in money, but 
no one can deny that they make for a happier, healthier city. 

The local housing authority has constantly endeavored to keep 
operating costs at the ver y minimum so that these might be reflected 
in the lowest possible rents to the tenants and yet w ithout an operating 
deficit. Furthermore, the local housing author ity has never received 
any moneys from the United States Government by way of subsidy 
for making up any operating deficit. During occupancy of the public 
housing development, annual average of payments in lieu of taxes is 
nearly $13,000. 

I would like to say here you were interested in such figures as this, 
Senator Douglas. Before development the return on this same area 
which was used for the housing of people of low income and was a 
slum area, annual payments were roughly $3,000 annually. 

I might also add that the Lanham project which we are buying has 
paid something i in the neighborhood of $18,000 annually to the local 
agencies. The committee may be interested in knowing that the proj- 
ect continues to have approximately full occupancy. 

Extensive building of homes by private builders during the past 
vears has greatly increased the number of homes in Decatur. How- 
ever, construction has not met the need for elimination of substandard 
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and deteriorated dwelling units within our city. Furthermore, pri- 
vate building has especially failed to meet the needs of families in 
the lowest income brackets. 

In my opinion Decatur has given noteworthy approval of our pub- 
lic housing program and stands ready to initiate a well-planned pro- 
gram of urban renewal. I would strongly urge that both the public- 
housing and urban-renewal programs as set out in the present wise 
legislation be continued and expanded and that those responsible for 
its administr ation rededicate themselves to steadily increasing the 
program’s momentum. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to add one thing, if I might, and then 1 
will leave. 

The inherent provisions of planning a visionary project develop- 
ment in this urban-renewal program, and the workable program 
phases, anticipate quite a long period of time, and I want to add my 
feelings about that matter, that is, that there be a longer period of 
planning at the Federal level for public housing and urban renewal 
in order that the local authorities may have some confidence in pro- 
jecting an urban renewal program. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, instead of annual appropria- 
tions you want 

Mr. Davis. I would like a 5- or 10-year program, which you are 
asking the local communities to do when we project these projects. 

Senator Doveras. That is a ver y good point. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Senator Dove.as. It is always easier to require more virtue of 
others than you demonstrate yourself. 

Mr. Davis. Oh, yes; and I will be quick to admit that. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Dovaras. I hope to hear from you that the urban-renewai 
program in Decatur has been accomplished. 

Mr. Davis. If we do not I will move to Chicago. 

Senator Dovuetas. The final witness is Mayor Ben T. Schleicher, 
of Rockford. We are sorry to have kept you waiting for as long as 
we have. 





STATEMENT OF BEN T. SCHLEICHER, MAYOR, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Mayor Scueicuer. I certainly appreciate your kindness. I 
brought my own delegation along, as you can see, and I would like to 
introduce the gentlemen I have with me. 

This is Mr. Francis A. Bartel, chairman of the Rockford Housing 
Authority;. Mr. T. G. Lindquist, executive director, Winnebago 
County Housing Authority; Richard E. Arms, planning director; and 
Dr. N.O. Gunderson, commissioner of health. 

Senator Dovenas. I may say I am not unacquainted with your 
problem. I have inspected all of your public-housing units and also 
a number of areas of the city where the urban- renewal program or 
slum-clearance program might be initiated. 
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Mayor Scuuercuer. Yes, sir. Senator, I might preface my remarks 
oy saying that our administration feels that we should have continued 
and expanded Federal urban-renewal aid. We are not interested in 
oublic housing. We have been growing by leaps and bounds and you 
probably realize, and in fairness to our neighbors in Peoria we lay 
claim to being the second largest city in the State of Illinois. 

Senator Doveias. You say Rockford is larger than Peoria. I had 
not understood that. 

Mayor Scuixeicuer. We are not here to battle, although I think in 
1960 we can show them that from the figures. 

I would like to say for the committee that in 1952 we made applica- 
tion for Federal assistance, which has been terminated by the Federal 
Government. At that time it was for slum clearance, and there were 
four projects which were designated as spots where we needed help 
because of our housing code. We have taken care of these areas, but 
because of the expansion due to annexations we have inherited a lot 
of blighted areas where we need Federal aid and help. Certainly as 
mayor of the community I have delegated the responsibility of working 
out these projects to the individuals who have accompanied me today. 
{ think they are very familiar with them and I would like to turn the 
problem of our community over to them and let you hear from Mr. 
Arms, our planning director. 

Mr. Arms. Senator and gentlemen, if you will permit me, by the 
empirical system I would like to attempt to lead you to the point of 
understanding the three points that Mayor Schleicher presented to 
you that we would like to urge for your consideration. 

In 1952 we had a project which was approved and some funds were 
advanced, but it then became inactive through the rejection of the 
idea of slum clearance on the part of those people who lived in those 
areas. The $400,000 made available under this application was asked 
for, or we requested possible alternative uses of this from the Housing 
and Home Finance officials in terms of a new project application. This 
began about 2 years ago. We were alternately informed it was possible 
and then again that it was impossible to use these funds. Only after 
the project was terminated was the last opinion rendered to us that 
it was possible to use these funds in a study of another area that had 
since been annexed to the city, and which presented somewhat more 
of a problem in terms of urban renewal. 

This illustrates, I think, the failure of the advice mechanism ad- 
vanced by the Housing and Home Finance Agency through their 
regional office at least insofar as this region is concerned. 

Further evidence of that is the process of the application for this 
new urban-renewal project called the Saybrook area, which we have 
been experiencing for the last 2 years. We have been attempting to 
draw up an application surrounding the information and data availa- 
ble, and have attempted to build a program independent of this project, 
or to build one knowing a project similar to this had to be under- 
taken anyway. We have assembled much of the data we have here, 
and a good deal more, but it gives you an example of the type of thing 
that we put up with. 

The 1940 study indicated this area was one of the worst in terms 
of housing—this area immediately to the south of the community and 
east of the river which bisects the community to the north and south. 
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Senator Dovenas. Is that the area which has a large number of 
trailers? | 

Mr. Arms. That is correct. I have photos showing you the char- 
acter of the area. The first photo of the series is 1 of a 2-unit trailer. 

The rental on those is $80 per month for each of the 2 units. Those are 
one-room units, and many of those were burned out and aearnarNe- 
I think you will find it interesting to review the photos anyway, show- 
ing the character of the area. 

(The photographs referred to will be found on p. 195.) 

Mr. Wattace. How much did the person who owns these trailers 
pay for them ? 

Mr. Linpquist. May I speak to that ? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes. 

Mr. Linpquist. They were Federal trailers sold to the veterans, 
the large ones for $25 and the small ones for $15. 

Senator Doveras. Just a minute. Do you mean to say the capital 
cost of these was $25 ? 

Mr. Linpqutst. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. And they are now bringing in $80 a month ? 

Mr. Linpauist. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. Do you mean that they are bringing in 40 times 

each year what they originally cost ? 

Mr. Lrxpquist. Your Federal people sold the trailers. That was 
what we call a trailer camp. 

Senator Doveras. I understand. 

Mr. Linpequtst. They sold them to individuals for $15 for the small 
trailers and $25 or $30 for the large trailers. 

Senator Dove.as. I do not think the charge was very much less than 
what they were worth. I do not think the trailers were worth much 
more than that. 

But do you mean to say that they are getting $80 a month renting 
these out ? 

Mr. Linpquist. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovenas. And there is no water service and no sewer 
service ¢ 

Mr. Lrypqutst. That is true. 

Mayor Scuieicuer. That is true. Our only position now is to go 
out and enforce the health code and put them out altogether. 

Mr. Arms. Unless we have a workable program which includes all 
of the elements of a well-rounded plan and a preconceived notion of 
how we will go about relocating them. There is a tremendous de- 
mand for facilities such as sewer, water, curb, gutter, and streets. 
Unless we have a well-rounded program we will be able to do nothing 
but enforce the housing code on a haphazard basis and put the peo 
ple into the street without making other accommodations available 
for them. That is why the point of additional Federal participation 
iS SO Important. 

Senator Dovuaias. Federal participation in the clearance activities, 
but how will you rehouse them? You say you do not want any 
public housing. How will you rehouse them ? 

Mr. Arms. This one area in particular has a rather rapid turn- 
over. Not only this one, but better homes here, because of their 
character have a more rapid turnover in population, and actually suf- 
fered a material decrease between 1950 and 1952 because of the un- 
satisfactory living conditions. We have some alternate available 
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homes. We feel that those will be made available over a period of 
several years. We feel with existing agencies we can find much more 
satisfactory living conditions for these people. 

Senator Dovetas. You know there is a responsibility on you to pro- 
vide these additional facilities. The Federal Government provides 
that you cannot merely evict people without making any provision for 
relocation. 

Do you have such a tight real estate market in Rockford ? 

Mr. Arms. We had until about 1950 and 1952. It loosened up 
materially then. 

Senator Doveias. Then how do you account for people living here 
and paying $80 a month for such miserable accommodations as this? 
I think that the press ought to see these. 

Mr. Arms. This is primarily a racial problem, Senator, where the 
relocation of Negroes has proved to be a very difficult problem. They 
are confined to given areas and the rentals taken from them are quite 
exorbitant. 

Senator Dovetas. Have you given any publicity to the person who 
owns these miserable shacks and charges $80 a month for them ? 

Mr. Arms. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Are the names of those people known / 

Mr. Arms. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Have they been published in the newspapers? 

Mr. Arms. We have begun a process of enforcement of the local 
housing code on these property owners, but this is a 1,026-acre urban- 
renewal program. The needs for sewer and water amount to $10 
million. 

Senator Doveias. Has the ownership fallen into any one single 
group’? Is there one owner of this? 

Dr. Gunperson. May I answer that? 

Senator Dovetas. Yes. 

Dr. Gunperson. You will be exceedingly interested in knowing 
our 17-month experience on this so-called enforcement of the hygiene 
code. This individual is very, very interesting. We approached 
him from several angles. 

Senator Dovetas. Is there “an” owner? 

Dr. Gunperson. An owner. 

Senator Doveias. One owner? 

Dr. Gunperson. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. What is his name? 

Dr. Gunperson. Joseph Licarri. The interesting part of that comes 
from what you call the legal profession. We pleaded, and I even 
went to the extent of seeing if we could not possibly have the man see 
religion. He brought his two very fast attorneys up and said, “Well, 
you ‘have got a fight on your hands.” We told him we were very will- 
ing to accept his ch allenge, and we have come only to one conc ‘Jusion, 
which is that the shrewdness of the legal profession has gone into 
this to the extent of interest in money. They demanded a hearing, 
which we granted. Then they said it was illegal. We held a second 
hearing, and to this date the case has not been ; appealed to the circuit 
court. They have served notice on the health commissioner that, ever 
if they fail in the circuit court, and even if they fail in the appellate 
court, they would still carry it to the State supreme court. 
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Senator Dovueias. You mean even if you, the city, succeeded, they 
would still carry it up? 

Dr. Gunprerson. Yes. If they failed in the appellate court, they 
would carry it up. 

Mr. Watiace. Would not the income received from this property 
help defray the attorneys’ fees ? 

Dr. GuNnperson. | am so happy to have Mr. Wallace bring that up, 
because, if you multiply it, shall we say, $10,000 by 2, which is $20,000, 
it will pay the legal fees. I am not a legal man, but, if the thing is 
in court, does that mean the process of infringement on that man’s 
territory is stopped? In sum and substance, I think that is it, and 
we are very happy to have this happen, because we get into the courts 
very, very soon on it. We have been served notice that this will be in 
circuit court next week. 

Senator Dovetas. With all deference to the legal profession, I think 
there is a prima facie case that gross extortion and abuse is being 
committed here. If these are the photographs of these miset rable 
trailers, and I take it they are, and if a rent of $80 a month is being 
collected for each of them, I would simply say that that is scandalous 
and disgraceful. 1 do not believe in legislative committees abusing 
2 private citizen, but I would say that the person who indulges in such 
practices should have a guilt complex 

Dr. GuNpeRsSoN. I am glad to have you say it, and I hope it gets 
into the press and back to Rockford. 

Mr. Arms. We have these trailers in an area of 1,026 aeres which 
needs a broad urban-renewal project. It concerns us, because it is 
estimated that we need $10 million to accommodate the facilities and 
effect an unscrambling of the land use which presently blights the 
area severely. That $10 million or $9 million would mean a $3 mil- 
lion local contribution. 

In the process of discussing our application with the regional office 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, we have been encouraged 
in preparing an application for this area, but it seems to me, every 
time we return with our application in hand, a policy change causes 
another element to be injected into the application. 

Senator Dovuetas. I hope Mr. Carson is listening. 

Mr. Aras. Some additional information which was required. We 
had, a little over a year ago, discussed our first application and at that 
time we had, and still have, a rough draft of the kind of application 
we have in mind. We presented it and were encouraged to refine it 
and bring it in in its refined state and discuss the breakdown of the 
local responsibilities and Federal responsibilities and the specific 
improvements that were ae ated. 

We did so. At the time we came in with the sec — application, or 
the same application rev ined, 7 the first of this year, we were advised 
we would need completed unit costs, presumably on curb and gutter, 
and the amount needed for sewers. We attempted to assemble that in- 
formation with the limited resources we had for doing so. The plan- 
ning office put together the application and submitted it. 

Then we were advised that the application we had been working on 
was the improper application for this problem, and what we should 
be working on was the neighborhood-plan anroach. That called for 
a different application. Then we requested application forms and 
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were told application forms for the urban-renewal approach or neigh- 
borhood-plan type of approach were not available. 

Senator Dove.as. Is this true, Mr. Carson? Application forms 
were not available. 

Mr. Carson. We had a discussion with Mr. Arms in the regional 
office about a month ago. 

Mr. Arms. About a month ago. Several weeks ago. 

Mr. Carson. And at that time, because of the size of the area I 
think it was I who discussed it with him. That is the first time I per- 
sonally talked with Mr. Arms, I believe, and suggested that the better 
approach to this large area seemed to be the general neighborhood 
plan. 

Senator Dovueias. You said yesterday you had the full letters of 
instruction now, and all the redtape could be swept away. 

Mr. Carson. We have. We have those, sir, and if they have not been 
made available to Mr. Arms, I am sorry. I cleared a letter across my 
desk the other day sending you the forms and also making arrange- 
ments for you to have up-to-date manuals and all of the instructions, 
Mr. Arms. 

In your letter to us I understood you to say that you were proceed- 
ing on the general neighborhood plan problem. At that time also 
we discussed the matter of finance ing and I think the letter you have 
put in the record, Senator, is on the subject of the discussion of settle- 
ments. 

Mr. Arms. These are the next two points, Senator, of the presen- 
tation by Mayor Schleicher; the second point being that the process 
of participating in the preparation of an application for urban re- 
newal would aid a municipality such as ours in creating a project, in 
that it will reduce the time for the policy changes taking place in 
that time and also eliminate an awful lot of questions as we stumble 
across one point or another which we have to resolve. 

We have the letter of instruction on the forms. The last word we 
have is if forms were submitted they would have to be changed to make 
them compatible with the letter of instruction. I do not know how 
‘apidly the policy changes on this but my point is turning these over 
to a community and telling them to prepare these applications while 
talking to them an hour or two, leaves us with a problem. If we had 
a regional representative who could spend a week or 10 days in getting 
the form into shape and participate in the process of drafting an ap- 
plication I think we would have much of our trouble cut out. 

Senator Doucias. Mr. Arms, yesterday I quoted the passage of the 
basic law which provided that the Federal Administration, upon the 
request of local authorities could participate in the drafting of these 
plans. In order to formalize this does the mayor of Rockford now 
request the Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency and its Urban 
Renewal Administration section to aid in the preparation of these 
plans? Mayor, will you rise and look at Mr. Carson. 

Mayor Scuietcuer. Yes. We make the request. 

Senator Doveras. The request is now made and received by you, Mr. 
Carson. Will you give them any cooperation now / 

Mr. Carson. We ‘shall respond, Senator. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. The authority I may say 
is in section 101, subsection (d), title I, of the Housing Act. slum 
clearance and urban renewal. Now there is no reason why you should 
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not have cooperation, and if you do not get cooperation let me know. 

Mr. Arms. I think we have had cooperation, and in part it has been 
our fault in that we have taken up time for the change of policy and 
also we have not been able to spend enough time with the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency representatives in order to get it in proper 
shape. I hope we will be able to do it now. 

The third point is we feel we need a clear directive on noncash grants- 
in-aid on specific special assessment projects. We received an opinion 
from the attorney of the Housing and Home Finance Agency’s office 
which stated that special assessment projects in the urban renewal area 
will not be permitted as part of the local contribution, but those outside 
would be permitted as a part of the local contribution. 

Senator Dove as. I always marvel at the way the local authorities 
first criticize and then smooth down the regional authorities, appar- 
ently wishing to stir them up sufficiently to get action, but not to arouse 
them enough so that they will be discriminated against. This alter- 
nate method of stimulation and appeasement is very interesting. 

I would like now to read a letter written to me by Francis A. Bartel 
from the Rockford Housing Authority. You are Mr. Bartel. Will you 
identify this letter, ple vase? Is that your signature ? 

Mr. Barren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. The letter is as follows: 


RocKkrorp HovusiIne AUTHGCRITY, 
Rockford, Ill., October 23, 1957. 
Hon. PAUL DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Sir: For several years the Rockford Housing Authority has been working on 
an urban renewal plan and application for an area of severe blight, the Sabrooke 
area. All during this period the Rockford Housing Authority has received 
advice, counsel, and encouragement from the urban renewal section of the re- 
gional office of the Housing and Home Finance Agency in Chicago, as well as 
from the regional representative of the Illinois Housing Authority. All during 
this period the Rockford Authority was advised that a single renewal project 
application was the proper approach to the renewal of this area and was fur- 
ther advised that improvements to be paid by special assessment could be cred- 
ited toward the one-third contribution to be borne by the municipality. 

At a meeting on September 23 at the Chicago regional office, representatives 
of the Rockford Housing Authority were informed that special assessment 
projects in the urban renewal area could not be credited as part of the munici- 
pality’s cash contribution and further that only special assessment projects 
outside the urban renewal area could be considered for credit. 

Up to this time the Rockford Housing Authority was led to believe that the 
cost of special assessment projects could be used to constitute about two-thirds 
of the contribution to be made by the municipality. 

The Rockford Housing Authority delegation was informed for the first time 
that a single renewal project application was an improper approach, and fur- 
ther told that no application forms existed for a “neighborhood plan” approach 
to urban renewal. 

The attitude of the Rockford Housing Authority is that it is becoming alto- 
gether too difficult to keep up with the apparently capricious changes in policy 
of the regional office of urban renewal. It takes many months: it has taken 
us well over a year, to develop any realistic and logical plan of urban renewal. 
If at about the time that this plan is completed, and the various governmental 
agencies and the public are ‘“‘sold” on the idea of certain plan of urban renewal, 
the entire Federal policy changes so that an entirely new plan is necessary, we 
can't expect progress in urban redevelopment. 

The Rockford Housing Authority requests that an inquiry be made into the 
above-mentioned situation with the purpose of determining definitely and finally 
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the policy of the Housing and Home Finance Agency with respect to the nature 
of the contributions in lieu of cash to be made by the municipality toward the 
cost of an urban renewal project. 

We would appreciate your giving this matter your prompt attention. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS BARTEL, 
Chairman, Rockford Housing Authority. 

Senator Doveias. What about that, Mr. Carson. Would you come 
forward, please ¢ 

Mr. Carson. Is the chairman referring to the matter of special 
assessments ¢ 

Senator Dovue.as. Yes. 

Mr. Carson. The act was amended in 1956. I think it is section 
110 (d). 

Mr. Carrer. The last proviso in subsection (d). 

Mr. Carson. Yes. And that has to do with the credit as a non- 

‘ash grant-in-aid for facilities paid for by special assessments, when 
the land is within a project area. I believe, although I am not a 
member of the legal profession, in effect it provides that all or a pro- 
portion of the cost of such facilities may be credited as a noncash 
grant-in-aid in relationsship to that property in the project area 
which is not acquired by the local public agency. In other words, 
if the land is not acquired the facilities paid, for by special assess- 
ments would be credited as a noncash grant-in-aid. "That was the 
1956 amendment. 

Senator Dovetas. Let me see if I understand it. Suppose the 
locality levied special assessments and puts in improvements such as 
sewers and roads, and so forth, and it does it by special assessment. 
You do not credit that toward the city’s contribution of a third. Is 
that true / 

Mr. Carson. Not when it is in relationship to land that is to be 
acquired in the project. If the land is to remain in the project, yes, 
it can be. I think the change in the act was made because, if I re- 
member correctly, prior to that time no credit was given for facili- 
ties paid for by assessments; but when the urban renewal conc ept 

vame into play, of course, there would be projects where a substantial 
portion of the land would not be acquired by the local public agency. 
So I believe that was in the mind of the Congress when the act was 
amended in that way. 

Mr. Semer. The distinction you are making, Mr. Carson, as I un- 
derstand it, is the distinction between an area designated for re- 
habilitation 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Mr. Semer. Where there will be no acquisition or clearance, in 
contrast to an area that is to be acquired and cleared. 

Mr. Carson. Or where there is a combination. You might have 
a project area where there is a combination of clearance and which 
I understand is now part of this area. There would be substantial 
clearance here if I understand the project correctly. 

Senator Doueias. This is a highly complicated point. I cannot 
make out whether the city is trying to increase the Federal share 
and make the Federal Government pay twice, or whether the housing 
authorities are compelling the city to pay twice, but J will have to 
let you work with the city, and I hope you keep in continuous nego- 
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tiation and finally reach an agreement instead of changing your mind 
every month. 

Mr. Carson. May I say something, Senator ? 

Senator Doveras. Yes. 

Mr. Carson. If there have been any misunderstandings, and there 
might have been in the past, there is no earthly reason why we should 
not want to cooperate with the mayor of Rockford. 

Senator Dovucias. Will you shake hands with the mayor of Rock- 
ford? 

Mr. Carson. I am glad to meet him. We do not have all of the 
personnel in the world, but I will be glad to send someone down to 
work with Mr. Arms. Mr. Arms we have considered to be a capable 
planner and I do not know that I can send anybody down more 
capable than he is. 

Senator Douauas. I see you believe in smoothing down the local 
authorities and they believe in smoothing you down. 

Mr. Carson. I do not need smoothing down. 

Mr. Arms. It is a clarification of a misunderstanding on our part 
apparently. We understood the ruling of the attorney of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to mean that special assessment projects 
inside the entire urban renewal area could not be given any credit as 
noncash grants-in-aid. If what Mr. Carson says is true of the situa- 
tion then I think our problem is largely resolved. 

Either there has been a misunderstanding on our part or a misstate- 
ment on their part, or something of that sort. If there is any ques- 
tion of it then we seek clarification of it. 

Mr. Carrer. The dividing line, I think, is where the property 
changes hands. 

Mr. Arms. I hope to clear up one other problem with the kind of 
participation we expect to have between the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency and the Rockford planning and housing officials, but 
this problem has come up and it may be fourrd in other communities, 
so I would like to call it to your attention. 

The application for urban renewal of an area of 1,026 acres is 
obviously a very lengthy document and must contain a great deal of 
information. It is not easy to put together in any sense of the word. 
We have found that in supplying unit costs for improvements such 
as sewers and curbs and gutters, and so forth, we have had to go to a 
great deal of effort in making up this application. We feel that 
there should be as much concern about determining the relationship 
between the Federal share and the local share on the part of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency as there is in a municipality. 

Obviously we cannot go out and spend’ $8 million or $10 million 
ourselves on a project of this sort. It is beyond our grasp. But we 
are interested in knowing how we can participate. We would expect 
an application to identify for our city council—who must approve 
this project—which kind of a commitment we are making ourselves 
in terms of financial participation. Only when we can get this ele- 
ment of our application pinned down can we get or expect to get final 
approval from our city council. 

Senator Douveias. May I say the Congress should make up its mind 
on this subject, and I hope the staff will study it very carefully when 
we proceed with a new bill this coming year. 
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Mr. Arms. With that, gentlemen, I think our three points are 
made—namely, continued and expanded Federal aid on urban re- 
newal; direct cooperation between Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
ey and local officials; and, finally, a clearer understanding of what 
noncash grants-in-aid can be given credit. 

Senator Dovaias. Thank you very much. 

Mayor Scuiercuer. I would like to say to you, Senator, when you 
are out in our area feel free to call on us. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. Summarizing, I would 
say that our hearings showed that the mayors are behind the pro- 
gram of slum clearance and urban renewal. We have had over a 
dozen testify. The small as well as the large cities want slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal. The suburbs need slum clearance and we 
need a longer period of authority to permit city planning. Also it 
has been shown that the program is necessary. 

Mr. Arms. Essential. 

Senator Dove.as. I will say that the record of these hearings will 
be held open for 3 days to permit interested persons and groups to 
submit statements for inclusion, and they will be printed in the 
record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF JERRY VOORHIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, ON MIDDLE-INCOME HoUSING—AMERICA’S 
No. 1 Houstne NEED 


When the breadwinner in a family living in a public-housing project receives 
a pay increase of sufficient size, the result can be to render the family homeless. 
They may no longer be eligible for public-housing occupancy. And they almost 
certainly won’t find good housing which they can afford anywhere else. 

In this richest of all countries we simply are not building the homes our people 
need to live in. The public-housing program for the low-income groups is woe- 
fully inadequate. Most such families continue to live in slum or semislum 
conditions. 

But in some ways even more tragic is the plight of the middle-income people— 
the families that make up the backbone of our Nation, the industrial and white- 
collar workers, the teachers and other public employees, and many in the profes- 
sions and smaller businesses. 

The home-construction industry has been building for the luxury, high-income 
market ever since the war. In August 1956, Newsweek magazine said, “Low- 
and middle-income groups are being priced out of the market. * * * Builders 
everywhere are moving toward houses in the upper price ranges—especially 
those above $20,000. * * * From all over come reports that the $12,000-and- 
under house is disappearing, that within another year the under-$15,000 house 
will go the same way.” 

To afford a $15,000 house, a family needs an income of at least $7,500 a year— 
more than the middle-income families will ever have. They have been priced— 
and underbuilt—out of the market for roofs over their children’s heads. The 
situation is fast becoming a national tragedy. But something can be done about it 
and, in some places, it is being done. 

Cooperative home construction and cooperative homeownership offer an answer 
to a large part of this problem. In the long run, cooperative housing can and has 
created real neighborhoods with rich cultural life and freedom from both crime 
and delinquency in the midst of city areas that once were slums. 

How is this possible? It is possible where competent agencies formed by 
public-spirited citizens offer competent guidance for the carrying out of such 
projects, and where responsible membership organizations offer sponsorship for 
them. It is possible because where housing is to be built for an already assured 
market group (the members of the cooperative) there is no sales-promotion 
expense for the builder. All the saving from construction of many units on the 
same site at the same time is available. And, over the years, maintenance costs 
have been shown to be up to 50 percent less than in any other kind of housing, 
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probably because of the esprit de corps among the member owners of the homes 
or apartments. Financing costs may also be much less, especially where a 
sponsoring labor union, or some similar organization, provides the mortgage 
money. 

What the average middle-income family needs is a home whose annual cost is 
around $800, and whose monthly cost is, therefore, between $65 and $70. These 
figures are conservative. They are arrived at by taking 20 percent, the amount 
usually allowed for housing, of an annual income of $4,000 which is about the 
average for a middle income. 

Cooperative housing, particularly but not exclusively in New York, has met 
this test. Monthly charges, inclusive of all costs, at ILGWU cooperative village 
(New York lower East Side) are $13 to $17 a room or $52 to $68 for a 4-room 
apartment. Electchester cooperative apartments cost their occupant-owners 
about $17 per room per month. Both of these are trade-union sponsored. Both 
were developed by United Housing Foundation, a New York City cooperative 
agency which should be duplicated in every American city. At Morningside 
Gardens, sponsored by a number of religious and educational bodies, the co- 
operatively owned apartments will cost their member-owners $21 a room per 
month or $63 for a 3-room apartment. Chatham Green project, sponsored by a 
New York City credit union and the New York State Credit Union League and 
to be developed by the Middle Income Housing Corp., will provide homes at 
$22.50 per room per month, when completed. 

In one large city the slum-clearance commission has approved a cooperative 
project which will offer homes at $23 a room per month instead of a commercial 
venture which estimated its charges for similar apartments at $39 a room per 
month. Other examples could be given. 

There are, of course, downpayments to be made by families seeking to live 
in cooperatively built and owned homes. Usually, such downpayments amount 
to 20 percent of construction costs. Sometimes this money must be borrowed. 
But solid, safe investment in a home that middle-income families can afford 
results. 

FHA has estimated savings from cooperative housing at about 20 to 25 percent. 
Add to this the fact that many such housing associations are able to pay pa- 
tronage refunds at the year’s end amounting to as much as a full month’s rent. 

The following is a financial comparison prepared by FHA, between an FHA 
section 213 cooperative ownership housing project and a section 207 FHA rental 
project of comparable size. It is a detailed breakdown of the financial costs 
involved and the monthly carrying charges of co-op versus rental projects. 

As you will see, an apartment or single-family home costing $10,000 would 
cost a renter $120.82 per month. The co-op, in sharp contrast, would be $98.33, 
or a difference of $22.50 per month. 

This includes the members’ payment of $510 per year for interest, amortiza- 
tion, and mortgage-insurance premium. The interest is deductible by the mem- 
ber from his income-tax payments. The amortization is, as you know, a long- 
term investment, so the co-op member is even better off financially than the 
$22.50 per month would indicate. 

The cost breakdown follows: 


Sec. 207 rental | See. 213 co-op 


Number of units 


100 100 
Assumed cost $1, 000, 000. 00 $1, 000, 000. 00 
Mortgage 800, 000. 00 900, 000. 00 
Equity 200, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 
Vorking capital 16, 000. 00 18, 000. 00 
Operation, maintenance, taxes, and replacement reserve 60, 000. 00 60, 000. 00 
Net return (7 percent of $1,016,000) 71, 000. 00 
Interest, amortization, and mortgage-insurance premium 51, 000. 00 
Allowance for vacancy loss (7 percent 10, 000. 00 : 
Operating reserve 3, 500. 00 
Management (3 percent) 4, 000. 00 3, 500. 00 
Total per annum 145, 000. 00 118, 000. 00 
Total per un't per month ; 120. 83 98. 33 


ee 
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Cooperative housing is a good answer to the middle-income problem. Its main 
obstacle is adequate sources of financing. Legislation has been introduced in 
Congress that would provide this without 1 cent of subsidy from the Govern- 
ment. 

Section 213, Cooperative JIousing—Status as of Sept. 30, 1957 


Number of 


j 
| . 
Number of Dollar vol- 


| projects units ume 
; 2 as a 
Mortgages insured 536 41,700 | $415, 907, 333 
Commitments outstanding - _- | 479 | 10, 296 129, 487, 554 
Applications in process - - - 302 11, 971 146, 689, 855 


Active case workload - - - : 1, 317 63, 967 692, 084, 742 


As of September 30, 1957, mortgages have been insured on 536 projects, com- 
prising 41,700 units, for $415,907,333, as follows: 

































| ! 
Management type Sales type 
sntaanscla caeeiiaaitainetaitaipeiandaeiniaabieines 
Projects Units Amount Projects | Units Amount 
Arizona_- oe te hens ban henT ee Ree ceenntwoinateee J ; 86 2, 734 $21, 580, 250 
Arkansas._ -. i bbGie uch keels Relat ae : 4 | 569 | 4, 806, 150 
California. _._- a cecil 8 1, 000 $10, 288, 300 110 8, 812 | 97, 850, 050 
Colorado. a nc Ee 9 122 | 1, 310, 900 
Connecticut. - _- tt ionic ed 2 84 716, 500 
District of Columbia--- 4 182 2, 133, 500 2 30 506, 550 
Florida_. AS Nt SE Pe 2 68 605, 000 |_- * J 
Georgia. hae abs se Set set 1 104 1, 040, 000 . 
Tilinois__. a cicttiass eos 3 47 449, 300 = 
Indiana_. ial ne —- bake ‘ eee 5 79 1, 153, 500 
Iowa... . al ic ia a OI a a A i Se 6 149 1, 792, 150 
Kentucky - : mapa ail eioace mae : 1 70 | 187, 500 
Louisiana__-.. --- . onknan a. ee ‘ = 26 | 437 | 3, 172, 400 
Michigan ie: bai ialh |. caine tas 1 448 4, 110, 200 36 911 | 10, 923, 500 
a SP aa ae 1 71 595, 200 9 314 3, 523, 400 
Piva nee ce ae ‘ oa ie aes ated 37 | 705 , 229, 050 
SIS es es cc 8 771 8, 434, 000 |____- brivis he 
OS ea es a Bi cat Mes hee 17 359 5, 111, 100 
ae ee 103 21, 406 205, 294, 300 ; Salsa 
I ise ele wteioheoeeeceun 2 76 866, 400 4 | 60 | 772, 700 
SOR SSNS Prey ae Sat : 19 | 673 | 5, 972, 883 
Oregon. -.. cde npinintinumatidleen soedan oa gis 3 36 | 385, 400 
| rr es 6 717 6, 912, 400 : a 
ee CAO. ke ene 1 | 25 | 355, 000 
IN ie asian oe pia ied 8 | 372 3, 002, 900 
Texas... _. : Sei cele as ‘ 3 | 128 1, 099, 550 
Utah.... eee aeeT 2 | 26 359, 500 
Virginia | 1 25 | 247, 000 
West Virginia | 1 | 9 128, 200 
Wisconsin. | | aa 1 } 41 467, 400 
Wyoming... | | } 4 10 525, 200 
IN BES ies he See 141 | 24,974 241, 445, 100 | 395 | 16,726 174, 462, 233 


! ' 
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Section 213 commitments outstanding 








Number Units Amount 

I ibn takes Since usb sued helindids 5) bn tebe tebe et . ee de é 10 217 | $2, 878, 900 
eee didié isdtinbudheehaehanmaddidenerennsimbenitdedeatee 49 1,190 | 12, 705, 200 
PE. casccnnece RE ahs dieialerncien Balas eed 2 25 | 326, 800 
PND dette cedabéccued sitesi tec Sik orate dchin tiwag cade dhadoteaitds 35 1, 405 | 15, 782, 680 
Colorado aiencah sk acer le ar a -sanmaienieeamteetil 32 357 4, 622, 874 
A a acs alinenieintaeal sie wigs tide sn 1 s 118, 800 
District of Columbis................- is Saas ik Slee aciep dca eeenann 4 138 2, 551, 100 
MIR id ania es abiabatedacbGcue sd cha celeb tba bee bases 2) 28 381, 700 
TN 8 a i ck cha ie ard es Sa eueemeben J Stseadeweacannes 2 | 75 | 902, 000 
EE iin hae aires 13 469 5, 437, 900 
MI oi edi reac 1 10 142, 500 
SS eee 13 245 3, 731, 050 
a ee ea ee 16 326 | 3, 707, 100 
RS eee mclan sans ecmeina 5 139 | 1, 851, 400 
SEN re oe oe oe tence bulma nicbk donk clad aan ae 6 148 1, 740, 500 
RI Sica os db ctkchidee cacddcsk auddunen dase sha esdonbikéemaa 59 | 616 7, 148, 200 
Da NNO istic echt det kgs click Gabon wa sa i il ia tcp ni ls end adel 79 918 12, 774, 800 
ee Sees 23 445 5, 388, 100 
DUNO: Boctcasncchean i iaieetuldetn een as 3 28 372, 800 
Seti a ic Sree ch teed a Soce ened aeh weleeatione oludcdn wea 1 12 165, 400 
ee oe a ee 6 122 1, 682, 300 
a a ee 32 597 | 8, 381, 900 
PO Pea dosutiwsewctne ent can eicwdeotesce i 13 1, 645 22, 058, 800 
BE SONG ia iie sot ct re Ne ae eee ee eo ae 1 61 792, 950 
TE i cetinn De os Saanlne bin GutadndendGieaskedddek ak cumaodinitetiiaa nade 11 249 | 2, 907, 250 
MU ina ona 25 cs oid rd carapaiecn atc cima nro Gaitalinesnna aches ies Societies aaa aie 14 159 2, 034, 150 
UE 3 na cvwcddenhosatotsaudacukubnunbinckcaetntenateeudede 10 100 1, 291, 300 
TN igo Set a dod nM Eating sic teed te 12 299 4, 159, 150 
a a ae 14 156 1, 999, 350 
II 5a ae tats <n 0c cd pin nadb ace mabaksomiiaaelenacedaneiaa nena 9 88 1, 177, 500 
Wmeetis Js56-c. wold Wes eebpes keeled taki sehedewinekes te netAieakt 1 | 21 273, 100 

NE iii augit dante ddptdatia tn datnieeddcbintaiounlieiage i ial 479 10, 296 129, 487, 554 

Section 213 applications in process 
a. : iia ; | ; 4 - 
Number Units Amount 

Arizona_. 9 211 $2, 308, 160 
California 25 950 11, 414, 950 
Colorado-___- 10 141 1, 276, 200 
District of Columbia__. 13 248 3, 699, 075 
Florida. 1 30 410, 150 
Georgia 2 22 253, 000 
Idaho 7 121 1, 405, 500 
Illinois l 20 235, 200 
Indiana 2 30 391, 800 
Iowa 3 | 52 563, 550 
Louisiana... 33 528 6, 442, 100 
Michigan 63 729 9, 257, 450 
Minnesota 1 | 25 250, 000 
Mississippi. 1 9 107, 750 
Nebraska 3 188 1, 620, 000 
Nevada 1 15 117, 700 
New Jersey 1 25 287, 200 
New Mexico. 3 34 353, 100 
New York 46 6, 698 81, 422, 780 
North Dakota_.- 1 20 212, 500 
Ohio 24 768 9, 490, 140 
Oklahoma. . 6 203 2, 292, 750 
Oregon 2 26 390, 500 
Puerto Rico 1 24 496, 800 
Tennessee 13 157 1, 872. 600 
Texas_. 24 527 7, 695, 200 
Utah 3 50 517, 990 
Washington 2 24 276, 300 
West Virginia... 1 96 1, 312, 700 

Teal... 302 11, 971 146, 689, 855 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM SCHMIDT, REPRESENTING A GROUP OF PROPERTY 
OWNERS ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the numerous organizations listed below, I wish 
to present a protest against any further appropriations of Federal funds for 
so-called urban renewal. We feel that it is time that this policy is ready for 
a reappraisal. From the pattern of these projects it is evident that the so-called 
slum clearance is just the flimsiest possible pretense for the selection of these 
sites. 

The selection of the North Clark Street and North LaSalle Street area is a 
case in point and now we already hear about the promotion of a slum-clearance 
or urban-renewal project in Rogers Park where it is proposed to spend $325 
million. This may seem like a nebulous proposal but it isn’t any more nebulous 
than the proposals for the Hyde Park and North Clark Street developments 
were just a very years ago. Our objections are based on the following points: 

1. We feel that all citizens, rich and poor, should be treated as equals under 
the law. In this process good and bad people are uprooted indiscriminately and 
by brute force their land is taken away from them. It is fraudulently claimed 
that the public service is served by giving this land so obtained to private 
speculators at a discount. Such a procedure seems thoroughly immoral and 
economically foolish to us. 

2. The improvement in the looks of the city is purely an illusion because the 
peonle displaced in these areas are not in any way being helped to raise 
their standard of living. Their only chance for survival consists in flowing over 
into other overcrowded areas and they aggravate all of the social problems we 
have. It is very illogical to assume that just because we deprived them of 
primitive housing accommodations they would turn around and spend the money 
and move into a luxury apartment. They will continue the same habits as they 
had before and they will overcrowd into other quarters. 

3. There is no place nowadays where any citizen can feel safe that he will be 
able to develop his property. Anytime he contemplates an improvement of the 
existing facilities he faces the potential threat of condemnation by a multi- 
plicity of public agencies. 

One characteristic of all of these urban-renewal projects is the elimination 
of a large number of property owners. In Redevelopment Project No. 1, one 
single owner has been substituted for approximately 650 independent owners 
who have been brutally dislocated. 

5. We deplore the substitution of the judgment of the land clearance commis- 
sion for the individual judgment of the American citizen. We do not feel that any 
public commission can possibly arrange the business and social and economic 
relations which citizens have with one another as efficiently as these citizens can 
provide for themselves by their own free choice. The history of these projects 
clearly shows that the land clearance commission is simply experimenting with 
the public funds and that every time they have a new project they try a new stunt. 
When the Lake Meadows project was started they had a plan negotiated with a 
single owner before they started wrecking. Now they start to wreck a whole 
territory without having any clear conception as to what is going to happen. At 
least officially there is no plan, and they have the discretionary authority to 
approve or disapprove any particular project and the power to favor one citizen 
over another. We suggest that this is a distinctly un-American procedure, and, in 
addition, it represents a terrific waste of public funds. Ten years and 16 projects 
have resulted in approximately a square mile of redevelopment at a cost of $75 
million to the taxpayers. 

6. It is characteristic of the planning of these projects that they are usually 
financially unsuccessful. The size and location of many of these projects does not 
fit the consumer demand. Why should the taxpayers carry the burden for the 
experiments of the land clearance commission? 

7. Why should any purely private development get the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government? Certainly such assistance cannot be rendered on an equitable 
basis to all of the 170 million people entitled to it. 
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We are opposed to these indiscriminate handouts, whether they are given to the 
rich or the poor, and we would like to restrict the Government’s actions to proper 
Government functions, and to reduce our taxes accordingly. 

Property Owners League; Illinois Federation of Property Owners; 

United Home Owners of Illinois; Logan Square Home Owners; 
Landlords Maintenance & Improvement Association; Humboldt 
Park Property Owners Association ; Peoria Property Owners Asso- 
ciation; Mutual Support Property Owners Club; We, the People; 
St. Ladislaus Citizens Association; Park View Improvement As- 
sociation ; Good Shepherd Home Owners Association ; Southwest 
Property Owners Association; Steuben Society, Christopher Lud- 
wick Unit No. 30. 

rr " 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the Chicago hearing of the subcommittee 
was recessed. ) 


i Se 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1957 


Unirtep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Houstna, 
Portland, Maine. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in the main courtroom, 
United States Courthouse, 156 Federal Street, Portland, Maine, at 
2 p.m., Senator Joseph S. Clark presiding. 

Present: Senators Clark and Payne. 

Also present: Jack Carter, staff director and Milton Semer, counsel, 
Housing Subcommittee; and Donald L. Rogers, counsel, Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Senator Payne. Ladies and gentlemen, we will officially open these 
hearings. 

First I want to say that it is a great privilege for me to welcome 
my distinguished colleague, § Senator Clark of I ’ennsylvania, a member 
of the Subcommittee on Housing, to Maine, and to Portland in par- 
ticular, along with members of the staff. Senator Clark is seated at 
my side. Donald Rogers, counsel to the full committee, is on my 
right. ‘To the other side of Senator Clark is Milton Semer, a Maine 
man, coming from Auburn, who is a counsel to the Subcommittee on 
Housing. Over further, standing up and taking care of the press 
problems, is Jack Carter, who is the staff director of the Subcommittee 
on Housing of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 

I would like the privilege, Mr. Chairman, if I may, to present for 
the record an opening statement. 

Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a privilege for me to welcome the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Housing to Portland. I am delighted that you 
accepted my invitation to visit Maine’s largest city to study the 
excellent urban renewal and slum-clearance program underway here. 

During the 5 years I have served on this subcommittee, we have 
held a great many hearings on urban renewal matters, concentrating 
our attention primarily on 1 the problems of large metropolitan centers 
such as New York and Chicago. The problems in such areas are 
great, but they are of no less significance than the problems in many 
smaller cities. There is hardly a community across the Nation that 
is not faced in some degree by urban blight. Slum areas, no matter 
how large or small, are a matter of national concern. Juvenile de- 
linquency and disease spread out from blighted areas to other sections 
of the connnunity: and all too frequently these sections provide the 
last shelter for senior citizens who must live on inadequate incomes. 
Blighted neighborhoods are a burden to both tapayers and city admin- 
istrations. If our Nation is to go forward and help provide decent 
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housing for all citizens, blighted neighborhoods must be eliminated. 

The State legislation to authorize Portland to participate in the 
national slum clearance and urban renewal program was enacted with 
my full support while I was serving as Governor of Maine. I am 
particularly proud of the fine job which is being done here in Portland 
with this program. It is my hope that this story of urban renewal 
progress in Portland will serve to encourage other cities of smaller 
size to push forward their own urban renewal programs. Civic 
leaders, city officials, indeed, all Portland citizens deserve recognition 
for the continuing success of the urban renewal program here. 

It seems to me that one of the basic reasons for Portland's success 
in this field has been the fact that the program here has been paced to 
meet the practicalities of the local situation. The first project under- 
taken was, sensibly enough, a relatively small one. By keeping the 
goals of the Vine-Deer-( ‘hatham project within reason, you folks here 
in Portland have been able to bring this project almost to completion 
while gaining the necessary knowledge of procedures and methods to 
allow you to move ahead with the next project with far greater ease. 
This contrasts with the picture in many cities which have simply bitten 
off more than they can chew in their first project with resulting ad- 
ministrative, financial, and political indigestion. 

The relocation of displaced families is one of the most serious prob- 
lems encountered in the urban renewal program. At the outset I 
should like to emphasize that the subcommittee has no desire whatso- 
ever to get involved in the pros and cons of whether or not public 
housing is needed in Portland. This is a matter for the citizens of 
Portland to decide under the procedures established by the Maine 
Legislature. Public housing is only one of the tools authorized by 
Congress to assist in relocating families displaced by urban renewal 
projects. Another alternative is the very liberal terms for FHA 
mortgage insurance on homes a by persons forced to relocate 
prov ided i in section 221 of the National Housing Act. Extension of 
the provisions of that section from 1-family houses to 2-, 3-, and 
4-family houses has been suggested, and this is one of the matters we 
wish to explore further in these hearings. 

The subcommittee is here to study “the Portland program—not to 
criticize or to tell you how to run your local affairs. I believe Congress 
and other cities can learn a great deal from the valuable e xperience 
you have gained. We are seeking suggestions for new legislation to 
be considered by Congress this spring in order that we may help as 
much as possible in eliminating problems and roadblocks whieh you 
may have encountered. I hope that each person who appears before 
the subcommittee will give us any suggestions for new legislation 
which he or she may have. Keeping that thought in mind, I feel that 
these hearings can prove of immense value in terms of groundwork for 
changes which may be needed in the National Housing Act. 

I am delighted to welcome the subcommittee to Portland and to 
participate in these hearings. I am particularly pleased that my 
distinquished colleague, Senator Clark, is here to preside. In his 
home State of Pennsylvania he has both great metropolitan areas and 
many smaller cities, ‘and I know from his work on the subcommittee 
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that he shares my interest in the urban renewal problems of medium 
and smaller sized cities. 

Senator Clark incidentally flew back, I believe, from Italy, landing 
only yesterday, and came up here on the State of Maine, arriving this 
morning so as to be here and participate in these hearings. He is a 
great citizen and a great individual, and I say it without reservation, 
who has served as an outstanding mayor of one of America’s largest 
cities, the city of Philadelphia, | where he did a job that has been 
commended by many of the municipal authorities throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. He is also making a great ‘record on 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, and it is indeed a 
privilege for me to work alongside of him. Even though we may 
sometimes be at variance in principle, generally Senator Clark and 
I have been very much in accord on these matters that relate to the 
general well-being of the people. 

Therefore, without any further comment, I will turn this hearing 
over to Senator Joseph Clark of Pennsylvania, who will preside at 
these hearings. Senator Clark. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much, Senator Payne, for your kind 
words and your warm welcome to Portland. I know that I need not 
tell you how very happy I am to be here and to have the privilege of 
serving with you on this subcommittee, whose immediate task it is to 
determine wh: at urban renewal, urban redevelopment, and housing 
conditions are in Portland; what your problems are; and what assist- 
ance you ladies and gentlemen believe, if any, the Federal Government 
can give, in the solution of those problems. 

For the benefit of you ladies and gentlemen who are here, we of 4he 

Senate Banking and Currency C ommittee, on the Subcommittee on 
Housing, are charged with the duty of making a printed record on 
housing and redevelopment needs in a number of American cities for 
the benefit of the rest of our colleagues on the committee and for the 
other Members of the Senate. Therefore, at the risk of boring you for 
a minute or two, I want to read into the record an opening statement 
which outlines in general the purpose of this particular hearing. 

Portland is the second of six cities in which the Senate Subeommit- 
tee on Housing is holding hearings this fall on the general topic of 
urban renewal. Portland was selected at the suggestion of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator Payne, who feels, as I do, that, there 
is much to be learned from the experiences of small- and medium-sized 
cities in attempting to clear slums and arrest the growth of blight. 

We have been aware for some time that the urban renewal program 
since its inception in the Housing Act of 1949, has been, relatively 
speaking, of greatest benefit to big cities. This was probably inevi- 
table, since the problem of battling the rapid deterioration in the 
central portions of our large metropolitan areas was, and still is, one 
of staggering proportions. 

I have a few figures here which show that the Federal urban 
renewal program has failed thus far to reach the vast majority of 
small cities. For example, more than half of the cities with popula- 
tions of more than 100,000 are actively participating in the program: 
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but only 128 out of 1,127 cities with populations between 10,000 and 
100,000 are in the program. 


Number of Cities with 
Size of place (population) cities in urban 
United States renewal 
program 


500,000 or more... 18 16 
250,000 to 500,000 _. | 23 14 
100,000 to 250,000. 1 2 65 39 
50,000 to 100,000... i aed chal oad 126 | 42 


10,000 to 50,000 1, 001 86 


These figures show the great potential of the urban renewal program 
among small and medium-sized cities, whose needs are, in many in- 
stances, fully as urgent as those of big cities. I know that officials of 
many of our smaller cities are w: atching these hearings with great 
interest and will regard the information “and ideas dev eloped here as 
a guide to their future actions in the urban renewal field. I also feel 
that the future of the Federal program, which is beset with uncer- 
tainty, will depend to a considerable extent on what it can do to assist 
cities of the size of Portland. 

The scope of these hearings, as set forth by the subcommittee chair 
man, Senator John Sparkman, is intended to be broad and comprehen- 
sive. The subjects to be studied in Portland are, of course, narrowed 
down to those appropriate for this particular city. Your progress 
and your future plans are of immediate concern to the C ongress. 

We must undertake during this coming session of the 85th Congress 
a thorough review of the Federal program, and arrive at some basic 
policy decisions as to its future, in terms of the amount of financial 
assistance and how far into the future we should commit ourselves 
to extend such aid. 

For example, the Nation’s mayors, who met last week at San Fran- 
cisco in the annual congress of the American Municipal Association, 
have asked us to enact a 10-year program at a level of $500 million a 
year, or a half a billion dollars a year, to put it another way, in new 
authorization for urban renewal. 

At the present time, the program is on a year-to-year basis and for 
all practical purposes the authorization for this fiscal year, which ends 
on the 30th of June 1958, is already exhausted. There are various 

easons for this and I will state them. 

ion factors have led to the present situation. First, the program 
has begun to pick up speed all around the country; and, second, the 
national administration has impounded about 30 percent of the funds 
authorized by the Congress. The result is that cities which are ready 
to start on their local plans for renewal are faced with costly delay, 
and many cities which already have received approval for their proj- 
ects find that they are frozen in their present status without the flexi 
bility to revise them in accordance with changing local needs. 

Another aspect of urban renewal—in many ways the most im- 
portant of all—is the problem of relocation. This is the human side 
of slum clearance and urban redevelopment. It is the most delicate 
part of the whole program. It must be well planned and admin- 
istered with justice and compassion. 
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Federal law requires that an urban renewal plan, before it can be 
approved, must provide for the relocation of displaced families into 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing that is financially and geograph- 
ically accessible. We would like to have the benefit of your thinking 
as to how you propose to do that in Portland, not only with respect 
to your pending redevelopment project, but with respect to those 
which I surmise, after a tour of the city this morning, will be on 
your capital improvement program in the foreseeable future. 

I personally am particularly interested to know, although I realize 
that this is in some sense a rather hot potato in Portland, how you 
think you can do it without a substantially expanded program of 
public housing. That is a matter of some concern to us because the 
public housing question will be a very critical one in the 85th Congress, 
on which members of our committee have quite different and varying 
views. I am not at all sure that my good friend Senator Payne and 
I will see alike on that subject. Time alone will tell. 

We would benefit greatly by a thorough discussion of your reloca- 
tion program and its problems. We should like to know in detail 
where displaced families are being relocated, what plans, if any, are 
being made to provide public housing for those families who could 
qualify, and what the housing conditions are for those displaced 
families whose incomes are too high to qualify for public housing but 
too low to buy into the new dwelling units being constructed in this 
area. The latter is often referred to as the problem of housing for 
middle-income or moderate-income families. 

There are many other subjects which we want to discuss with you— 
the progress of your program, the financing of the projects, Federal- 
local relations, rehabilitation, and something about your plans for 
re-use of cleared land. We are eager to learn from the officials and 
private citizens of Portland all that we can about the progress you 
have made so far in renewing your city, the problems that confront 
you in carrying out existing projects, and what your plans and hopes 
are for the future. : 

I would like also to raise this point: We are faced with a threatening 
international situation in which I think almost all Americans are in 
accord that very large sums of Federal money, raised by taxes paid 
by you and the other citizens of the United States, must be allocated 
and appropriate to modernize and support our defense system, particu- 
larly in the fields of missiles, our foreign-aid program, and perhaps 
our educational program. The sums of money in my judgment will 
not be available for all those things without an increase in taxes, unless 
we cut back on some domestic programs. 

Would it be your feeling in Portland that you would rather main- 
tain the present tax level and give up your urban redevelopment, or 
would it be the thinking of your leaders here that you would want 
to go ahead with this program and would be prepared to reelect 
your Senators and Representatives who voted for the increased taxes 
which were essential to make the program a reality? I feel that we 
cannot continue to live in a dream world. 

This program costs money, and it is going to cost more money. 
The needs of the country generally are very acute and we have a hard 
choice to make. I think it would be of great benefit to Senator Payne 
and to me to all of the other members of the committee if we knew 
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how deeply you felt about this. Is this something in which you are 
glad to ae a Federal handout and where you pay your one-third 
share, or is this something to which you are deeply committed, and 
which you feel you are prepared to make further sacrifices for? 

With that preliminary statement I would like to call on the first 
witness, Mr. Carleton Lane, the outgoing chairman of the Portland 
City Council, to give us a preliminary statement and view on behalf 
of the city administration. 

Councilman Lane. 


STATEMENT OF CARLETON LANE, CHAIRMAN, PORTLAND, 
MAINE, CITY COUNCIL 


Mr. Lane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Payne. 

It is with considerable pride and pleasure that the city of Portland 
welcomes members and staff of the United States Senate’s Subcom- 
mittee on Housing. We weleome the opportunity to represent the 
Nation’s smaller metropolitan cities in this examination of our com- 
mon effort to renew the Nation’s urban centers. We are anxious for 
you to understand our particular situation and the problems which we 
in Portland face in this pioneering work. We are especially grateful 
for the opportunity to contribute to the formulation of future legis- 
lation designed to increase the effectiveness of this renewal work. 

The city ‘of Portland is proud of its leading role inthe life of north- 
ern New England, of its reputation as a city ‘of good living, and of its 
unexcelled system of local government. We are proud also of the 
honest and frank evaluation which we demand of all public issues. 
It is in this framework that these remarks are made. 

You were introduced to the city of Portland on the bus tour this 
morning. A few facts and figures will serve to underscore your visual 
impression. The population of Portland, for example, increased only 
nominally between 1920 and 1940, while m the decade from 1940 to 
1950 the Portland metropolitan area, inc ‘luding this city and its closest 
neighbors, South Portland, W estbrook, ( ‘ape Elizabeth, and Fal- 
mouth, grew considerably. Whereas the total population of Portland 
is today estimated at 80,300—a 6-percent increase over 1940—its sub- 
urbs have grown from 33,000 in 1940 to approximately 44,000 at pres- 
ent: an increase of nearly 30 percent. Portland, in other words, is a 
mature city, evidencing the same trends of suburban growth as the 
Nation, but at a slower rate. 

Economically, Portland is typical neither of its sister New England 
cities nor of most American communities its size. We are a service 
city—a community which is essentially a regional trade, wholesale, 
and transportation center for the three-State ‘northern New England 
region. Our economy is dependent upon commercial rather than in- 
dustrial activity, a fact made possible to no small degree by the excel- 
lent transport facilities we possess. Four railroads : and some 20 inter- 
state common carriers operate within the city. Our harbor is among 
the Nation’s finest—ice free, landlocked, and with nine deep-sea ship- 
ping berths. A modern airport and a highway system, including 
United States Route 1 and the Maine Turnpike, complete our easy 
aecess to the rest of the Nation and the world. 
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Although of secondary importance, Portland’s manufacturing com- 
ponent is well-diversified and contributes to an economy of better than 
average stability. The city boasts an enviable record of labor-man- 
agement relations. A growing recreation trade has become a new and 
important industry of mounting proportions. Family incomes are 
slightly above the median for the State as a whole, but have been 
running about 13 percent below national norms. In mid-October, the 
average weekly wage of production workers was $69.46; nonmanu- 
facturing earnings of the more than 70 percent in the nonagricultural 
labor force are uniformly less. 

The city of Portland has been working to improve its housing con- 
ditions since World War II. Following an intensive study by a cit- 
izens’ group, we decided to inaugurate a program of inspection and 
rehabilitation, and also to participate in the then new national pro- 
gram for urban redevelopment. You have seen today the visible 
evidence of our progress in our first project: the Vine-Deer-Chatham 
redevelopment project, which you saw this morning. You have also 
seen the areas in which we are about to go forward with the urban 
renewal program. You will hear from our administrative personnel 
the details of the planning and programing of the first of these proj- 
ects, Bayside Park. 

The city’s government is proud of the progress which we have made, 
but we are also conscious of the many problems which face us in gen- 
eral. We are sincerely grateful for this opportunity to present our 
plans to this subeommittee and to discuss our problems with you. We 
hope that from this hearing your committee will have a better under- 
standing of the program as we have implemented it here in Portland, 
and of the difficulties which occur in its application in cities our size. 

I am very sorry, Senator, that I have made plans which mean that 
I cannot stay at your hearing. I do not know whether you might 
have any questions which you would like to ask or not, but if so, I 
stand open to your questions. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Councilman Lane, for your 
very clear and illuminating statement. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. No, except to direct your attention to the question, 
or to one of the questions, that Senator Clark raised during the course 
of his discussion—you being particularly interested in the financial 
tield—as to whether or not your thought is that this program is of a 
type that is so important that the Congress should go forward with 
it rather than curtail it as one of the phases of economy, in the event 
that economy has to be practiced in order to live within a balanced 
budget. 

Senator CLrark. Without an increase in taxation. 

Senator Payne. Right. Without an increase in taxation. 

Mr. Lane. I think if I knew the answer to that I would try for 
Congress. I think that we all look at a problem of this sort from a 
purely local point of view. For me to try to apply what I feel about 
Portland to a national situation I find extremely difficult to co be- 
catise I realize that the large cities are in an entirely different position 
than cities our size. ‘I feel it impossible for me to make any valuable 
contribution along that line. 
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I would be delighted, however, to talk about Portland, and how 
I feel about Portland in this connection. 

Senator Cuark. I think that is all we meant. 

Senator Parner. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Senator, as you know, or as you may know, I am financial 
vice president of a rather large lending institution. We operate na- 
tionally. Therefore I do have some knowledge of situations elsewhere. 

From a lender’s point of view I believe that urban renewal is an 
extremely valuable development. I think that it is essential, if we are 
going to maintain downtown real-estate values, to do something about 
the encroachment of depreciating buildings. They can do nothing but 
drag down the values of those adjacent to them and, as they do that, 
more and more areas depreciate adjacent to the declining ones. 

Therefore, I feel that so far as communities like ours are concerned, 
that it is tax money well spent, if it is spent at the local level on this 
particular program. 

So far as the other question is concerned which you propounded in 
your opening statement, Senator Clark, I think we here in Portland 
are very anxious to solve this problem with our own facilities if it is 
at all possible and to the extent it is possible todoso. I think we in this 
area of the country are reluctant to lean on public housing any more 
than is necessary. 

I think that a great many people in our community, however, have 
come to much the same conclusion as I— and now I am speaking very 
personally—that the accomplishments which are possible are so valu- 
able that we will give up a little of our free enterprise desires if we 
cannot do the job with free enterprise, and use the public housing route 
to make it possible. 

Senator Cuark. Just one more question, Mr. Lane. I won’t detain 
you any longer than that. 

Would you say there would be any possibility of going ahead with 
the urban renewal and redevelopment program here in Portland if the 
Federal Government were to withdraw its support, which amounts. 
as you know, to $2 for every $1 you put up? 

Mr. Lane. I think that that is economically impossible. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, sir. 

Anything more, Senator Payne ?/ 

Senator Payne. No. The only other thing I would like to have 

ou discuss, Mr. Lane, if you will, because of your experience in the 
fee field, is this: Do you believe from your knowledge that there 
are sufficient dwellings for tenants available in the price range that the 
people in the low-income brackets can afford ? 

Senator Ciark. Standard housing. 

Senator Payne. Standard housing. 

Mr. Lane. I don’t think I am in any very good position to answer 
that because that is not within my experience. When we are consider- 
ing properties from a lending standpoint we are always considering 
full ones and not empty ones. 

Senator Payne. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. So that while we do give consideration to the amount 
of vacancy that may be in an area, I don’t think it is from the point 
of view you are thinking of. 
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In the first place, as I think you well recognize, lending institutions 
are reluctant to locate in areas such as we are considering for urban 
renewal. We are very reluctant to do it. Therefore we know com- 

aratively little in detail about that. That is the point I tried to make 
efore. 

lf this continues it just makes larger the area in which lending 
institutions are reluctant to engage. So, I have not answered your 
question, and I realize that, but ‘T do not think I can. 

Senator CLiark. Would 1 be overstating your position, Mr. Lane, 
if I suggested that you felt that this urban-renewal program was a 
necessity rather than a luxury for Portland ? 

Mr. Lane. I think not only for Portland, but for any community 
in which the blight is extensive. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you ever so much. 

Mr. Lane. Thank you, and I am sorry I cannot stay. However, 
before I go I would like to introduce Julian Orr, our city manager, 
who is going to discuss this program of ours in Portland in detail 
with you. He has his staff with him and I am sure that he ean answer 
most of the questions that I cannot. 

Thank you. It has been very delightful for me to participate. 

Senator Cirark. Thank you. 

Senator Payne and I have been handed this most interesting 
brochure entitled “Portland 1957—Conservation, Renewal, Redevelop- 
ment,” in which I notice Mr. Lane’s testimony and the testimony which 
Mr. Orr is going to give, and perhaps that of some other witnesses 
who will appear. 

I am going to ask that this document be made a part of the record 
in its entirety. Then I will say to Mr, Orr and the other witnesses, 
relying on the fact that this is in the record—and I can assure you I 
will read it and I am sure Senator Payne will too—you make up your 
own minds whether you want to read in full your prepared statement, 
or whether you would like rather to ad lib a bit and hit some of the 
high spots. In any event, I will leave it entirely to you. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CARLETON LANE, CHAIRMAN, PORTLAND, MAINE, City COUNCIL 
PORTLAND 1957—CONSERVATION, RENEWAL, REDEVELOPMENT 


It is with considerable pride and pleasure that the city of Portland welcomes 
members and staff of the United States Senate’s Subcommittee on Housing. We 
welcome the opportunity to represent the Nation’s smaller metropolitan cities in 
this examination of our common effort to renew the Nation’s urban centers. 
We are anxious for you to understand our particular situation and the problems 
which we in Portland face in this pioneering work. We are especially grateful 
for the opportunity to contribute to the formulation of future legislation designed 
to increase the effectiveness of this renewal work. 

The city of Portland is proud of its leading role in the life of northern New 
England, of its reputation as a city of good living, and of its unexcelled system 
of local government. We are proud also of the honest and frank evaluation 
which we demand of all public issues. Is is in this framework that these remarks 
are made. 

You were introduced to the city of Portland on the bus tour this morning. 
A few facts and figures will serve to underscore your visual impression. The 
population of Portland, for example, increased only nominally between 1920 and 
1940 while, in the decade from 1940 to 1950, the Portland metropolitan area, in- 
cluding this city and its closest neighbors, South Portland, Westbrook, Cape 
Elizabeth, and Falmouth, grew considerably. Whereas the total population of 
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Portland is today estimated at 80,300—a 6 percent increase over 1940—its 
suburbs have grown from 33,000 in 1940 to approximately 44,000 at present: an 
increase of nearly 30 percent. Portland, in other words, is a mature city, 
evidencing the same trends of suburban growth as the Nation, but at a slower 
rate. 

iconomically, Portland is typical neither of its sister New England cities 
nor of most American communities its size. We are a service city : a community 
which is essentially a regional trade, wholesale, and transportation center for 
the three-State northern New England region. Our economy is dependent 
upon commercial rather than industrial activity, a fact made possible to no 
small degree by the excellent transport facilities we possess. Four railroads 
and some 20 interstate common carriers operate within the city. Our harbor 
is among the Nation’s finest: ice-free, landlocked, and nine deep-sea shipping 
berths. A modern airport and a highway system, including United States Route 
No. 1 and the Maine Turnpike, complete our easy access to the rest of our Nation. 
and the world. 

Although of secondary importance, Portland’s manufacturing component is 
well-diversified and contributes to an economy of better than average stability. 
The city boasts an enviable record of labor-management relations. A growing 
recreation trade has become a new and important industry of mounting propor- 
tions. Family incomes are slightly above the median for the State as a whole, 
but have been running about 13 percent below national norms. In mid- 
October, the average weekly wage of production workers was $69.46 ; nonmanufac- 
turing earnings of the more than 70 percent in the nonagricultural labor force 
are uniformly less. 

The city of Portland has been working to improve its housing conditions since 
World War Il. Following an intensive study by a citizens’ group, we decided 
to inaugurate a program of inspection and rehabilitation, and also to participate 
in the then new national program for urban redevelopment. You have seen 
today the visible evidence of our progress in our first project : Vine-Deer-Chatham 
redevelopment project. You have also seen the areas in which we are about 
to go forward with te urban renewal program, You will hear from our ad- 
ministrative personnel the details of the planning and programing of the 
first of these projects: Bayside Park, 

The city’s government is proud of the progress which we have made, but we 
are also conscious of the many problems which face us. We are sincerely grate- 
ful for this opportunity to present our plans to this subcommittee and to dis- 
cuss our problems with you. We hope that from this hearing your committee 
will have a better understanding of the program as we have implemented it 
here in Portland, and of the problems which occur in its application in cities 
of our size. 





STATEMENT OF JULIAN H. Orr, Crvy MANAGER, PORTLAND, MAINE 


The slum-clearance and redevelopment agency and the planning department 
have prepared a considerable amount of material for your committee which 
should give you a good picture of Portland’s problems and our program for 
meeting them. I would like to present at this time a statement describing the 
seope of our renewal problem, our current programs, the renewal picture of 
the future, as we see it. and a few specific legislative recommendations. 


PORTLAND'S RENEWAL PROBLEM 


Portland’s renewal problems are a variation of a familiar theme. Like the 
rest of the Nation’s mature cities, our problems are a direct product of the 
age of our housing supply and the long period of neglect which preceded the 
establishment of urban planning and public concern for the city’s blighted areas. 
Only with World War II did widespread attention focus upon the depressed con- 
ditions under which a large number of the city’s citizens lived. Local newspapers 
played an instrumental role in bringing these conditions to public view. Official 
concern dates to 1944, when the planning board began a series of analyses of 
the city’s housing needs. With the later entry of the Federal Government into 
various phases or renewal work, Portland was prepared to be an intelligent 
participant. 

Today, the city’s renewal needs are best reviewed in 3 dimensions: The 
structural condition of its housing supply; the environment of its neighbor- 
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hoods; and, lastly, the social and economic conditions which are related to the 
first 2 factors. Not only do these three dimensions reveal human problems, but 
also acute fiscal problems for the city as a whole. 


Structural conditions 


Careful studies prepared by the planning department outline an inventory of 
the city’s housing supply from a structural viewpoint. 

Census data indicate large pockets of dilapidation, where the degree of over- 
crowding and the number of dwellings without running water or private bath 
for exceed any reasonable standards. A field study during the past summer 
attests to the continuing validity of this data. So, too, does an analysis of all 
building and plumbing improvements made in a sample section of the peninsula 
in the years since 1950, 

An additional conclusion which may be drawn from these studies is that the 
probability of spontaneous renewal in severely blighted districts is a false hope. 
Negligible work has occurred, and this largely a result of code enforcement. 

A related observation concerns the direct relationship between absentee owner- 
ship and the degree of structural disrepair in a neighborhood. Portland has its 
slum landlords whose practices demand a stiff share of our inspectors’ time. 
The reverse of the proposition—that resident ownership is a tool in the battle 
against blight—has been incorporated into the choice of the city’s first renewal 
project, Bayside Park, where there is a relatively high proportion of owner 
occupancy. Here there are signs of recovery in mere anticipation of the project, 
aus Was shown to you this morning on Hammond Street, with its fresh paint 
and trim yards. 

The condition of bricks and beams, however, is only one factor. Equally 
important are the overcrowding of land uses, the number of conversions to 
multiple-family use, and the overbuilding onto yard areas, all of which have 
occurred in Portland to a marked degree. Most of the peninsula is too overbuilt 
to permit desirable standards of light, air, and open space. Such standards, 
associated with the city’s building and zoning codes, have had little effect on 
these areas. Ninety percent of the dwellings on the peninsula were built before 
1920. Zoning and building codes came to Portland in 1926. 


THE STRUCTURAL CONDITION OF PORTLAND'S NEIGHBORHOODS 


Statement 


Basic to the analysis of any neighborhood is a consideration of the structural 
condition of its dwelling units. While a mere glance may be sufficient to identify 
badly deteriorated sections, it cannot suffice as a method of study. The state of 
repair of each unit: its design as a dwelling place: and its siting on the land 
must all be carefully weighed in arriving at a total picture. Such detailed 
analysis is required to justify any request for Federal assistance and must be 
preliminary to any proposal for renewal treatment. 

For reasons of time and economy, a dwelling-by-dwelling examination has not 
been undertaken in preparing this report. Two methods have been employed, 
however, which, it is felt, produce substantially the same conclusions that a 
more elaborate study might indicate. 


Method 1, census of housing data 


In November 1953, the Portland City Planning Board published the 1950 United 
States Census of Population and Housing by Census Tracts, The facts contained 
in this census material provide the basic data for assessing structural conditions. 
A series of housing characteristics has been identified and determined for each 
tract or neighborhood area. These includes— 

A. Number of dwelling units with no running water or dilapidated. 

B. Number of dwelling units with no private bath or dilapidated. 

C. Number of dwelling units with more than 1.5 persons per room. 

D. The age of dwelling units by the year of construction (adapted from 
1940 census of housing). 

While these materials describe a period some 8 years ago, it may be assumed 
that the general characteristics of a particular neighborhood remain valid de- 
scriptions. The identical conclusion has been reached in other cities as a basis of 
housing studies, and in many where both the character of growth and the pattern 
of blight have been more accelerated than in Portland. 

The tables on the following pages outline the results of the census studies. 
The rank order of each neighborhood for each characteristic is also recorded to 
show its position relative to every other neighborhood in the city. A rank order 
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of 1 equals the lowest ; 24 equals the highest. For example, Rosemont, with the 
least number of units which are dilapidated or without private bath, has a rank 
order of 1, to reflect more recent changes. The table showing the age of dwell- 
ings has been corrected to the year 1950. It should be considered in relation to 
new buildings and demolitions occurring since 1950. (See section: Indexes of 
growth and decay). 


Method 2, field study 


In order to reexamine the 1950 census data in the light of 1957 experience, a 
field survey of each area was conducted by members of the planning staff in the 
summer months of 1957. It was intended only to provide a block-by-block spot 
check of superficial structural conditions. 

In making this check a subjective and visual grading system, based on three 
levels of structural conditions, was employed. The following characteristics were 
considered : 

Level A.—Areas in which the houses required only repainting and such minor 
repairs as minor patching of walls, siding, and roofs, new sheet-metal work (such 
as flashings, eaves, troughs, downspouts) repair of such accessory items as win- 
dows, screens, walks, and landscaping. 

Level B.—Houses requiring major repair, such as the replacement of chimneys, 
new walls, roofing, new staircases, floors, porches, stoops, and the like. Houses 
in which walls are on good foundations but out of plumb, in which exterior siding 
is too close to grade, in which considerable financial expenditure would be neces- 
sary to bring a structure up to standard. Houses not sufficiently deteriorated to 
require demolition but requiring major rehabilitation work. 

Level C.—Houses which are structurally unsound and beyond economic re- 
habilitation. Houses with leaning walls, sagging roofs, unsafe staircases, un- 
sound foundations, mortarless masonry and chimneys, windows no longer 
weatherproof. Houses indicating gross lack of maintenance. 

As a result of the survey, the planning staff is of the opinion that its results 
are for the large part consistent with those of the earlier census study. Any 
slightly differing order of priority was not felt to insubstantiate what might be 
regarded as the areas most deserving of renewal treatment. Although conditions 
since 1950 have not remained static, it is unlikely that the order of priority 
would have been any different had the two studies been undertaken at the same 
time. 

In certain areas depreciation in quality since 1950 may be noted in the analysis 
of growth and decay contained in part 4 of this analysis. There, a second check 
on changes occurring since 1950 is made by examining all building repairs and 
alterations in a representative census tract neighborhood. (See section: Indexes 
of Growth and Decay). 


Observations 


1. As the result of the foregoing analyses, the most deficient neighborhoods 
with regard to structural condition, age, and overcrowding are 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and 
12. With the exception of the Clark Street area all these neighborhoods sur- 
round or lie to the east of the central business district. 

2. Generally there is a high degree of correlation between the age of housing 
and the intensity of blight. This likelihood is reflected by the types of founda- 
tion, heating, and building coverage permitted prior to the creation of official 
zoning and building codes. It does not suggest that an old house is necessarily 
a substandard dwelling. For example, the Munjoy Hill area is not as bad 
structurally as its very old age would indicate. 

3. There is a very high degree of correlation between absentee ownership 
and the degree of structural disrepair. ‘This is understandable when the land- 
lord is out of daily contact with his building; and when income rather than 
livability supplies the dominant motivation of ownership. The conclusion is 
that resident ownership, as indicated in the Bayside Park project, is in the 
majority of instances an important combatant of blighting influences. 

4. In judging the physical adequacy of a residential area, the condition of 
beams, bricks, and roofs is only one consideration. Overcrowded land cover- 
age must be noted, as must the number of conversions into multiple-family dwell- 
ings, and the overbuilding of lots onto rear and side yard areas. The latter 
situations are found to have occurred to a marked degree in Portland. As a 
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result, most of the peninsula’s land is too overbuilt to permit desirable standards 
of light, air, and yard area for residential purposes. 

5. In areas where there are large concentrations of dilapidated dwelling units, 
the feasibility of voluntary rehabilitation is suspect. This is confirmed in the 
ease study of building alterations and improvements occurring in one neighbor- 
hood since 1950. (See section 3). In such areas redevelopment or the total 
clearance of dilapidated areas, is the logical form of renewal treatment. 

6. There is a marked correlation between poor physical characteristics and 
adverse environmental conditions. The latter often operate to destroy any 
impetus for voluntary self-improvement. On the peninsula, the location and 
character of the central business district produces this effect upon all those 
residential areas adjacent to it. On the other hand, the relatively low incidence 
of blight in the Munjoy Hill section is at least partially explained by that area’s 
environmental advantages: light street traffic, small commercial land use, and 
exceptional park facilities. The importance of environmental conditions will 
be explored in a subsequent section. 


Summary of structural characteristics 


No running water or No private bath or | More than 1.5 persons 
dilapidated dilapidated per room 
Neighborhood 5 —-—— apres 
| 
Percent Rank Percent Rank Percent Rank 
_-- ~ - ' - _ —_--+— —_ 
| } 
13 2.5 | y 10.1 10 | 3 | 9 
2. 2.4 | 8 12.8 13 2.8 | 15 
3 100. 0 | 24 100. 0 24 33.3 | 24 
4 11.6 19 29. 2 | 19 | 4.4 | 20 
5 6.7 16 27.6 17 5.5 | 22 
6 10.5 18 44.7 | 23 7.8 | 23 
7 6.9 17 36.1 | 20 4.1 | 19 
x 17.2 22 41.9 | 22 5.2 | 21 
9 16 7 21 39.8 21 3.3 14 
10 2.7 10 20.1 15 3.5 | 17 
ll 5.0 15 24.4 | 16 3.6 | 18 
12 12.2 20 26.5 18 2.5 14 
13 4.0 13 11.2 11 | Py a 5 
14 1.4 5 16.0 14 | 1.6 | 13 
15 2.1 | 7 3.0 | 2 | 5 3 
16 4.3 | 1 7.4 | 8 | 1.9 | 12 
17 7 | 2 2.0 1 | .1| 1 
18 8] 4 | 4.3 5 | 5 | 3 
19 7 2 3.3 | 3 | 4) 2 
2 1.4 5 4.7 | 7 1.5 il 
21 3.8 | 12 8.7 9 8 | 7 
2 3.6 | 11 11.8 12 7 5 
23 5 | 1 4.0 | 4 1.3 | 9 
24 21.2 | 23 4.3 5 9] 8 
! 
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Age of dwellings (percent of total supply constructed during the periods listed 
below )* 


Date of construction 


| | ‘ | | | | Rank order 


Neighborhood | Before | 1900-1919 1920-29 | 1930-40 1941-50 | by percent 
1900 | before 1920 
| } | 
()) (2) (3) (4) | (5) } 
ali peigelagiadltgtapepell inane icant alia iets tig tel Banh Lah ciade binds heels ppb th 6b14 bh O herbi 
| } | 

1. sug 71.7 | 19.7 | 0.3 | o | 8.3 | 16 
Say 59. 3 | 32.1 | 2.9 | o | 5.7 | 20 

Wine ‘ ons bund bec hha de } bu cet 
4) 67.4 27.2 | 6 | 0 | 4.8 | 23 
gli 69. 6 | 24.4 | 2.3 | Ad 3.6 22 
6 82. 2 | 15. 6 | 2.2 | 0 | 0 18 
Vise 39. 5 31.3 | 15.0 | 3.7] 10. 5 | 10 
8 64, 2 7.5 a on) 27. 6 1 
gy 66.9 | 12.8 2.9 2.3 15. 1 15 
10 | 41.1 | 47.0 | 7.2 | 0 4.7 19 
11 80.0 | 5.4 0 1 14.5 17 
Wisi cc snecoaz 64.7 | 28. 2 4 | 6 6.1 21 
13 46. 8 | 31. 5, | 9.0 | 2 | 12.5 14 
14 | 57.3 | 29.7 10. 3 | 1 2.6 13 
15_- 2 15.3 | 36.7 25.9 | 6.3 15.8 5 
16... 39. 3 | 30. 3 | LI. 7. | 5.1 18.6 | S 
17 15. 4 | 35.8 | 29. 7 | 10. 5 8.6 | 4 
18 18.1 | 21.5 13.8 7 38.9 2 
19 26.6 | 33. 6 19.9 6.7 13.2 7 
20 11.0 17.2 18.8 11.0 42.0 1 
21 25.6 | 24.5 24.2 1.9 13.8 3 
22. ate 24. 6 | 29. 2 29. 5 9.5 7.2 6 
e-... 16.4 | 52.5 15.6 4.1 11.4 | 9 
24 : 21.1 52. 2 17.8 4.3 1.6 2 


! Inclusive of commercial buildings within the neighborhood. 
INDICATIONS OF GROWTH AND DECAY 


Urban change may be in several directions. While further deterioration is 
often assumed to be the only direction, upgrading is also a possibility. The lim- 
ited field inspection conducted by the planning staff in 1957, identified certain 
sections in which notable change in the pattern of development has occurred 
since 1950. This section is an effort to identify certain signs of change. It is 
inserted to up-date the older materials. 

Of the following indicators, data regarding new building is included as a 
sign of positive growth in Portland, while the extent of alteration and improve- 
ment in existing dwelling units might best be termed an index of “spontaneous 
renewal.” Building demolitions are cited for a variety of reasons. 


NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Statement 

An examination of all new residential construction occurring within the city 
of Portland since 1950 pinpoints recent trends in the city’s housing supply. In 
order to relate actual building to the overall housing needs of the community, 
not only the location of each new dwelling unit, but its type and cost require 
analysis. 
Method 

The chart indicates the location and character of all new residential construc- 
tion in Portland since 1950. The information has been compiled from the records 
of the building-inspection department, city of Portland, and is tabulated by 


neighborhood. In addition, costs of new construction have been obtained for 
the period January 1956 to October 1957 and are indicated on a separate table. 


Observations 


1. New building is heavily concentrated in the outlying areas of the city, 
principally in the North Deering and Nason’s Corner sectors. It is uniformly 
of a single-family, middle-income range. Recently filed subdivision plans indi- 
cate further growth in these same sectors, with obvious implications for future 
capital improvements in the form of schools, sewers, and streets. 
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2. A total of two new residential structures have been constructed in the citys’ 
peninsula neighborhoods since 1950. When related to demolition figures over 
the same period, this dearth of new construction becomes an obvious commentary 
upon the static nature of these sections and the overall shrinkage of their housing 
supply. 

3. In the same 7-year period, not a single new rental-housing unit has been 
added to the citys’ housing supply. Only a few units, made available from the 
eonversion of existing structures, help to meet the severe rental demand. 

4. Figures on the cost of new construction indicate conclusively that this hous- 
ing is beyond the means of individuals most severely affected by. the present 
shortage. Average cost is in the neighborhood of $10,000-$12,000. Only to a 
minimal degree, therefore, is it a reservoir for housing relocation from blighted 
areas. 

5. As identified in other sections of this study, the special demands of large- 
family groups, growing numbers of senior citizens, and broken-family groups 
are unmet by the type of current building. 


New residential construction (by neighborhood, 1950—November 1957) 


Year of construction | 
Neighborhood 4 = tt oe earkai aie we _______| Total | Rank 
jnumber| order 


1950 | 1961 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 | 

nioaabeen ace J | —| | aa 
l 1 | 1 | 13 
2to 12 } } 0 1 
13 { | } | | l I 13 
14 e}-- -| | | | 0 1 
15 6 7 { 2 2 | 1 | 22 | 15 
16 9 1 5 14 8 1 4 | 42 | 16 
17 30 47 | 16 14 | 31 | 45 15 | 7 | 205 20 
is 55 38 | 22 | 20 24 21 20 | 14 | 215 21 
19 14 7 6 18 13 ‘ 8 7] 81 18 
20 35 16 17 33 2 42 69 | 34 269 | 22 
21 40 27 36 62 32 | 48 75 56 | 376 23 
22 21 20 il 22 6 14 42 7 143 19 
23 12 4) 6 4} 7 14 15 2 | 64 | 17 

Total_ 222 161 126 191 138 203 246 132 1, 419 |. 


Cost of new residential construction (January 1956—October 1957) 


Estimated construction cost 1956 1957 Total 

Under $7,000 3 1 | 4 
$7 ,000 to $7,999. a 4 : 22 7 | 29 
$8,090 to $8,999. f ‘ bal da bi \ 22 5 | 27 
$9,000 to $9,999_ . . eaten n } 71 34 | 105 
$10,000 to $10,999 32 19 | 41 
$11,000 to $11,999 36 | 10 | 46 
$12,000 plus 60 57 | 117 

Total. ; enh . ' 379 


DEMOLITION OF RESIDENTIAL STRUCTURES 

Statement 

The real significance of residential-building demolition demands careful 
interpretation. While such data is always an indication of change, it may not 
be necessarily construed as an indication of severe blight. A building may be 
razed as a product of code enforcement or redevelopment activity; it may also 
be a victim of highway location, commercial expansion, or similar circumstances. 

It is the overall ratio between demolition and new building that must be 
ascertained. An imbalance in this ratio may produce a desirable lessening 
of residential density in conformance with sound planning goals. On the other 
hand, without comparable replacement, the loss of even substandard dwelling 
units places added pressure upon a static housing supply. 
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Method 


The table of demolitions in the period since 1950 is compiled from the records 
of the building inspection department, city of Portland. 


Observations 


1. The largest single concentration of demolition activity has been in the 
India Street area, scene of the Vine-Deer-Chatham redevelopment project. 

2. Demolition in the central business district is largely the result of a demand 
for business and parking expansion. Similar reasons underlie the figures for 
tract No. 22, along Forest Avenue. 

8. The relocation of United States Highway No. 1 accounts 26 demolitions in 
the East Deering neighborhood. 

4. Demolition in Bayside and other peninsula locations may be assumed to 
be largely the result of severe blight, and, in many cases, of code-enforcement 
activity. 

5. Whatever the motive for removal, most all of the structures involved have 
been multiple rental-housing units in lower rental brackets, the type of housing 
which has been totally unreplaced in the same period. 


Residential-dwelling demolitions (1950-November 1957) 























Total Percent of | Rank Total Percent of 4 Rank 

Neighborhood | number |totalnumber! order Neighborhood number | total number} order 
Disiias ce dhtceedall 10 3. 73 op | SE epee ee 11 4.10 14 
Tc necricilies abate 12 4. 48 15 15. es 6 2. 24 7 
eg ee oe | eg eens s ca eeae 16. 7 2.61 9 
Oe hd ocisatee 54 20. 15 Set. an 1 . 37 i 
5 15 5. 60 18 || 18 10 3.73 12 
TN iia encom ARM co wicca 19 7.08 20 _ See 2 . 75 | 2 
Dh newt dag~onde 20 7. 46 9h DD... an 2 75 2 
2... 13 4. 85 is >: es 7 2. 61 9 
ial ae 9 | 3. 36 12 HSB. 15 | 5. 60 | 18 
BR deca Gis daieiicansnahl 3 1.12 | 5 || 23. 27 10. 07 22 
ic 2 | .75 2 |} 24... 5 | 1. 86 6 
_ Skee? 12 | 4. 48 15 ‘wa 73 —— —— 
ie 6 | 2.24 7 Total. ._._- 268 | 100. 00 |_. 

BUILDING REPAIRS AND ALTERATIONS 

Statement 


The alterations, structural improvements, and general rehabilitation occurring 
in a neighborhood since 1950 afford a further index of growth or decay. It 
provides an accurate check on census figures. Because of the time-consuming 
nature of such a check, this data has been gathered for only a single area: Bay- 
side West. By checking all building and plumbing permits issued, street by 
street and dwelling by dwelling, it has been possible to determine exactly what 
changes have taken place. The highly accurate records of the city’s inspectors 
increase the reliability of the data. 


Method 


The records of the Building Inspection Department and the Plumbing Inspec- 
tion Division of the Health Department, City of Portland, provide the informa- 
tion on the charts. For classification purposes, all improvements were divided 
into 13 categories of building activity and 3 types of plumbing work. In the 
charts, the data is related to 1950 census figures to permit an evaluation of 
change. 


Observations 


1. Bayside West is already well established as one of the city’s most severely 
depressed areas. The figures indicate that “spontaneous renewal” igs virtually 
negligible within the area. Conversely, the march of blight may be said to con- 
tinue with only slim signs of resistance. 

2. The reader is cautioned in his interpretation of these figures. They are for 
a single badly blighted neighborhood only. In sections with less blighting influ- 
ences and particularly those which have experienced the concerted efforts of 
the housing inspection program a different pattern may be noted. 
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Building and plumbing improvements, Bayside West, 1950-57 


1950 census of housing statistics: 


Dotal: mumber of dwelling, unites... i ones edi en ce eccce eld hes 1, 294 
Number with no private bath or dilapidated____.____-__-_---_-------- 566 
Number with no running water or dilapidated________________-_----- 134 
Building improvements (1950-57) :? 

INOW: DTC OUCBDCRo kt. . Shi is es etm eene~odsiom dion buss dud 28 
COVErINE OF TOOL CWHOLS OF DATE) .........~ sosunteclsnaws<cinnas anid ole 59 
Conversions or installations of heating equipment_._._._.______-_______~ 111 
I I a a ae ca a Nn ee er ee 59 
Chimiey + Senereuiesk el Usd. SU Sem 11 
Stairways (new or repaired )}oo2o0 cu LeU L a 6 
Interior improvements (walls, ceilings, windows, etc.) ........_-_--_ 89 
Exterior improvements (steps, sheds, etc.) _.-.__-----_--------------- 27 
Powndéation fopetrae 22 tie ee igs se 9 
Pusetatietion of 'ive aldrmeulul 205. uel Balle ll iB 13 
remem enoten 6. lui Oi eb leis sill ab et ee al 35 
Changes in number of apartments____.__...--.-~--L--------L-..- 4 
Miscellaneous (excavations, sprinkler systems, additions) _.-.-.---_- 23 

Tota) A20uu be SL an ce ea) a dec eer a eases 434 

Plumbing improvements (1950-57) : 

Weis Gere PIE CORIO ee ae ee eens 791 
New and repaired bath facilities___._.______- eee ts ath deeds i deaeApencmanadl 40 


1 Inclusive of commercial buildings within the neighborhood. 
2718 in commercial buildings. 


ENVIRON MENTAL CONDITIONS 


It takes more than standard dwelling units to build a neighborhood. A neigh- 
borhood is made or impaired by its total environment: by elements as subtle 
as its inhabitants’ pride and as real as street traffic. Here, Portland feels the 
pinch of geography. A quick tour of the city is enough to indicate that most 
of our marginal housing exists along the sloping surfaces of the peninsula. This 
is the area which contains the oldest housing. Also, it is in the section where 
access to industry and office remains easiest for the working population. The 
topography of the area has contributed to the problems of maintenance of public 
services and to the cost of renewal. For the same reason, traffic patterns are 
contorted and traffic problems are difficult to solve. 

An environmental factor of major consequence results from the close proxim- 
ity of the central business district to every one of the peninsula’s residential 
neighborhoods, The linear shopping district, stretching from Munjoy Hill to 
Bramhall Hill, makes every renewal problem in part a commercial problem. 

A full-scale environmental study, conducted according to standards of the 
American Public Health Association, indicates that those neighborhoods with 
the poorest environment are also those which exhibit severe structural defects, 
They are the areas with the greatest mixture of land use, the least play space, 
the highest density, and the sharpest incidence of nonresidential nuisances. 

Where the environment approaches some indeterminate point of deteriora- 
tion, the continued residential use of an area becomes suspect, whatever the 
efforts of code enforcement or renewal treatment. This point of no return 
must be weighed in contemplating planning solutions for many of our areas. 
This point has obviously been passed in the Vine-Deer-Chatham clearance area. 
On the other hand, where environmental conditions can be improved through 
provision of more open space and elimination of adverse influences, rehabilita- 
tion appears to be a proper solution. This is the thinking which underlies the 
city’s selection of the Bayside Park and Munjoy South projects. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITION OF PORTLAND'S NEIGHBORHOODS 


Statement 

It takes more than a grouping of standard dwelling units to constitute a resi- 
dential neighborhood. A neighborhood is made or destroyed by its total environ- 
ment: by elements as subtle as community pride and as real as street traffic 
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and the proximity of playground areas. This is a dollars and cents matter in 
any real estate appraisals; it is equally important in the formulation of logical 
planning proposals. 

To supply this aspect of the total picture, the present analysis makes use of 
a detailed study of environmental conditions conducted in 1954 by the planning 
department. The material was collected on the basis of nationally recognized 
techniques developed by the American Public. Health Association. As with the 
aforementioned structural data, the conclusions of this study were checked in the 
field study conducted in the summer months of 1957. Here, too, no appreciable 
change in the results was observed. 


Method 


While the American Public Health Association’s technique was developed to 
measure the environment of individual blocks in the interest of time and econ- 
omy, its adaptation to Portland was made. on the basis of groups of blocks, or 
subtracts. 

Under the appraisal system, eight objective indexes of environment were ex- 
amined. On the accompanying chart, the figures for each neighborhood are 
noted. In the same manner as the structural data, each is then given a rank 
order based upon its position relative to every other neighborhood in the city. 
The eight factors are defined as follows: 

1. Coverage by structures——The percentage of each block area covered by 
structures, and weighted according to the number of stories per building. 

2. Residential yard areas.—The percentage of each biock’s area lacking mini- 
mum yard spaces. 

3. Commercial and industrial land use.—The percentage of total street frontage 
plus nonstreet boundary lines (i. e., railroad tracks) which is devoted to com- 
mercial and industrial land uses. . 

4. Nonresidential nuisances and hazards.—The incidence of obnoxious influ- 
ences created by noise or vibration ; odor, smoke, or dust; unsightly or unsanitary 
conditions. 

5. Street traffic and capacity.—The relationship between the type of street and 
the average street width between residential building structures. 

6.. Condition of streets and walks.—The condition of streets as to grade, surface, 
sidewalk, and curb condition in relationship to total street length. 

7. Elementary public schools—The distance of school facilities from each 
neighborhood’s center ; with added weight given to dangerous street crossings and 
similar pedestrian hazards, 

8. Parks and playgrounds.—The percentage of tract area within standard walk- 
ing distance of facilities, and the number of persons using such facilities per acre. 


Observations 


1. Environmentally, the poorest areas within Portland are located in neighbor- 
hood areas 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 13, and 14. These are the areas in which there is the 
greatest mixture of land uses, the least playground area, the highest density, 
and the sharpest incidence of nonresidential nuisances. 

2. These areas represent a virtual duplication of the tracts exhibiting mest 
severe structural deficiency. The causes of one are inseparably the results of 
the other. Perhaps the most vivid example is indicated in a comparison of data 
for tract 6, the Bayside West neighborhood. 

3. Where the extent of traffic, nuisances, and nonresidential intrusions ap- 
proaches some indeterminate point, the continued residential use of an area is 
questionable, whatever the use of code enforcement or renewal efforts. This 
point of no return must be weighed in contemplating the planning treatment to 
be accorded many of Portland’s Peninsula areas. 

4. On the other hand, where environmental conditions can be perceptibly 
increased through the provision of more open space and the elimination of 
adverse influences, rehabilitation appears to be a proper prospect. Such think- 
ing underlies the Bayside Park and Munjoy South renewal projects. 

5. An environmental survey is but one index of the inroads of blight within a 
neighborhood. It is not, in itself, sufficient to justify a final statement as to the 
priority or variety of renewal treatment to be accorded each area. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


A third dimension of the renewal problem must not be slighted. It is the 
relationship of neighborhood conditions to the social and economic well-being 
of a large portion of the city’s population. It is often noted that blighted areas 
are the focus of crime, disease, and all manner of social problems. In a recently 
completed study, local planners have attempted to test these claims for each 
neighborhood in Portland. One or more indexes have been selected which are 
felt to assess accurately a particular field of concern. As a result, the complete 
experience of the city with regard to fire, crime, juvenile delinquency, infant 
mortality, tuberculosis, and public welfare has been charted by neighborhoods. 
As indicated in the supporting data submitted to this committee, there is a 
startling correlation with evidences of environmental and structural blight. 
Furthermore, there is a grim correlation between all this evidence and the annual 
drain which such areas make upon the tax dollar. 

These studies point a direct finger at the sectors most in need of renewal treat- 
ment. Unfortunately, however, ideal selection is not always possible. For ex- 
ample, because of the problems of relocation and size of project, it has been 
necessary in our planning to pass over the portion of the Bayside area where 
the problems were most intensive and rehabilitation did not appear to offer a 
solution. 

SOCIOECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Neighborhoods are composed of buildings and streets, but, more important, of 
people. Therefore, this study is not complete without an attempt to study the 
relationship between existing structural and environmental conditions and the 
citizens directly experiencing them. It is often noted that blighted areas are the 
locale of crime, disease, and all manner of social problems. It is also felt that 
such areas contribute far in excess of their share to the city’s tax burden. Such 
claims are seldom substantiated. 

By a series of statistical indexes, the planning board has attempted to test these 
claims for each of the city’s neighborhoods. One or more indexes have been 
selected which, on the basis of professional judgment and comparative experience, 
are felt to assess accurately a particular area of concern. Thus, for example, the 
incidence of infant mortality and tuberculosis are used to relate living conditions 
and public health, while a study of fire losses and locations is included to indicate 
the hazard of living conditions in each neighborhood. In determining the type 
and the priority of treatment for each area, these and similar factors will be 
heavily weighed. An attempt will also be made to relate them to the actual cost 
in public services that blighted areas represent to the city’s taxpayers. 


AGE CHARACTERISTICS 
Statement 


Within total population statistics for the city are many significant relation- 
ships. Of these, age groupings are the most important. Recent life-lengthening 
achievements of medical science, together with the sharp rise in postwar birth- 
rate, have seriously altered the well-laid plans of many cities. In the form of 
new schools and increased health and welfare expenditures for senior citizens, 
changes in both ends of the age pattern have considerable impact on local spend- 
ing patterns. Equally direct are the effects upon local housing needs. 

Method 

To isolate shifts in age groupings within Portland, data contained in the 1950 
census of population has been analyzed by neighborhoods. Those groupings with 
most significance for planning—namely, population under 14 and over 65—have 


been rank ordered by neighborhood. For comparative purposes, trends in city- 
wide statistics since 1910 are also noted. 


Observation 


1. In a city of static population such as Portland, changes in age groups are 
largely a product of natural growth and internal changes. Unlike fast-growing 
sections, newcomers to Portland have but little impact upon the total picture. 
Portland, for example, has experienced its share of the postwar birth increase 
pattern, yet, in fact, a larger share of the total population (23.2 percent) was in 
the “under 14” category in 1920 than in 1950 (21.8 percent) Recent studies in- 
dicate the city’s school expansion problems are to a large degree a product of 
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internal shifts of school-age children to different neighborhoods than in the past: 
more specifically, from the peninsula to outlying districts. This fact is correlated 
with figures on the locus of new building activity. 

2. A more striking aspect of the age picture is found at the other end of the 
scale: the constantly growing percentage of citizens over 65. When related to 
national figures, this percentage assumes added significance and may be expected 
to continue its climb upward. It is fair to conclude that a large share of Port- 
land’s planning problems in the future will be a product of the relative age, 
rather than the youth, of its population, 

3. Growing numbers in the “over 65” category indicate an area of housing 
need largely overlooked., This will be accelerated in future years by growing 
numbers of pensioners and a continuing preference for 2- and 3-bedroom con- 
struction which prevents a doubling up of generations. Future housing must an- 
ticipate the needs of senior citizens requiring rentals that may be met from pen- 
sion income, elevator or ground floor apartments, and convenient outdoors space 
in which to spend long leisure hours. 


Population by age groups (1910-50), city of Portland 
[Percentage of total population] 


l l l 











| 
' ' ' 


| Percent 
Age grouping 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 | increase 
| } | since 
| 1920 
bibtiidttlaaobonto alii bs ch ‘ wit to edi(OoTe 
Under 5 years .. 8.2 8.9 | 7.8 6.4 9.3 | +0, 4 
5 to 13 years. __- 13.4 | 14.3 14.6 | 13.0 | 12.5 | —1.8 
14 to 17 years ; } | 6.6 6.0 | 6.5 6.7 | 5.1 | —9 
18 to 29 years 22.1 20. 1 19. 2 20.0 17.9 —2.2 
30 to 44 years ; ; 24.7 | 23.7 21.8 21.2 | 20.7 —3.0 
45 to 64 years : tat .| 18.7 | 20.7 22. 2 22.7 22.7 +3.0 
65 plus years - | 6.3 6.% 7.9 10.0 11.7 | +5.4 
Age characteristics—under 14, over 65 
| Population under age 14 | Population over age 65 
| 
Neighborhood | | | 
Percent | | | Percent | 
| Number of total Rank order | Number | of total Rank order 
population | | population 
Rin 871 | 24.7 16 | 320 | 9.0 3 
= 1, 022 | 24.3 15 | 435 | 10.4 8 
Been 0 | | 1 | fe qa diacsoaaee 
2. 957 | 27.6 | 21 281 | 8.0 2 
a 1, 163 | 29.0 | 22 | 263 6.5 1 
6... 1, 081 | 26.1 | 19 | 420 | 10.1 | 7 
cei 329 10. 2 | 1 | 757 | 23. 6 23 
S... : 600 | 21.4 | 9 | 365 | 13.0 | 16 
Bis 480 | 16.7 4} 389 | 13. 5 | 19 
ies 452 | 12.2 2 510 | 13.8 | 20 
Biss ‘ 536 | 18. 6 6 319 | 11.0 | 12 
12. 713 | 23.8 | 13 | 320 10.7 | 10 
13 300 | 12.5 3 | 504 21.0 | 22 
14 530 | 18. 1 5 295 | 10.0 | 6 
15... 5 a 950 | 19. 1 7 618 12. 4 | 15 
aa 681 | 26.0 18 349 | 13.3 | 18 
m= ; 958 | 21.5 10 525 | 11.8 | 14 
en. 771 | 22.1 11 383 10.9 | 11 
: 962 20.7 | 8 | 614 13.2 | 17 
20... 753 29.2 23 | 299 | 11.6 | 13 
Shas 817 | 23.5 12 367 10. 5 | 9 
a 740 24.2 14 281 9.2 4 
23... ; 879 25.7 17 340 9.9 | 5 
24... | 431 27.5 20 | 239 15.2 21 


Source: 1950 Census of Population and Housing. 


9085 —58—-—- 16 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Statement 


The incidence of juvenile delinquency has been used in support of a variety 
of causes ranging from requests’for additional policemen to funds in support 
of private settlement house work. Sociologists are themselves in no agreement 
as to the specific causes of juvenile delinquency. In presenting such informa- 
tion for Portland, therefore, nothing more than an examination of the total 
environmental effects of a neighborhood on its young people is intended. By 
examining where the juvenile offender resides and the type of offense he com- 
mits, and by considering this data in relation to the other factors outlined 


in this report, a better focus upon the social stability of each neighborhood may 
be achieved. 


Method 


The case records of the juvenile division, City of Portland Police Department, 
provides the data for this study. Types of offense were grouped in five cate- 
gories: (a) Behavior problems (including minor stealing and assault, truancy, 
unlawful possession of firearms, runaways, and so forth); (b) Larceny; (c) 
Breaking and entering; (d) Assault; (e) Malicious mischief; (f) Danger of 
falling into vice. Every case in the period October 1956 to October 1957 has 
been analyzed, totaled, and rank ordered by neighborhood. 


Observation 

1. The incidence of juvenile delinquency follows the now familiar 4-5-6 
grouping of neighborhood areas—37 percent of all juvenile offenders in the year 
examined live in this combined area, comprising less than 16 percent of Port- 
land’s total population. It is perhaps more than coincidental that figures for 
adult crime follow an almost identical pattern of concentration. 


Incidence of juvenile delinquency—classijication of offense 
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! Waterfront, no cases reported. 


ADULT CRIME 


Statement 


Whether directed against persons or property, criminal offenses represent the 
ultimate product of social disorganization. Countless studies identify certain 
crime-breeding areas within every city; invariably those districts of housing 
deterioration and overcrowding. Not only the individual committing the crime, 


but his family and neighbors must be considered in assessing the implication 
of this data. 
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Method 


All adult crimes occurring in the city of Portland between October 15, 1956, 
and October 15, 1957, have been examined from the arrest sheets maintained by 
the police department, city of Portland. The data has been arranged by the 
offender’s place of residence. More than 70 percent of the total number of 
annual arrests in the city are for drunkenness. These cases, plus those for 
traffic violations which cannot be attributed to any environmental condition, 
have been excluded from the summary. The nine remaining categories of crime 
are defined as follows: (1) Larceny; (2) Assault; (3) Malicious mischief 
(including vexation and fighting); (4) Nonsupport (including neglect of chil- 
dren); (5) Breaking, entering, and larceny; (6) indecent behavior (including 
rape, indecent exposure, cohabitation, lewd and lascivious behavior, prostitu- 
tion) ; (7) Forgery, embezzlement; (8) Miscellaneous (including possession of 
stolen goods, inciting to riot, conspiracy) ; (9) Murder. 


Observation 

1. In keeping with findings elsewhere, the largest percentage of offenders are 
found to reside in areas adjacent to the central business district. Six peninsula 
areas, tracts 4-5-6-7-8-9, together comprising only 26 percent of the city’s 
population, were the residence of nearly 50 percent of all major criminal 
offenders. 

2..As a further sign of concentration, the combined Bayside areas, containing 
less than 11 percent of total population, contributed 26 percent of all larcenies, 
25 percent of all nonsupport cases, and 23 percent of total major crimes in the 
1 year period examined. 

3. When correlated to such factors as substandard housing, incidence of poverty 
and tuberculosis, and similar factors, the inescapable conclusion must be that, 
while no single factor may explain the concentration pattern, all are manifesta- 
tions of certain basic conditions of neighborhood life. 


Incidence of adult crime —classification of offense 
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t Exclusive of drunkenness and traffic cases. 


THE LOCATION AND CAUSES OF FIRE 
Statement 
Portland has twice experienced the severe ravages of fire. Like most Ameri- 
can cities, a large percentage of its housing supply is of wood construction, 
particularly in its old, central districts. Information regarding the cause, 
location, and type of fire, together with the losses sustained in them, provides 
insight into the physical condition of each neighborhood, as well as the safety 
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hazard to which its residents are subjected. In addition, the figures may be 
used to ascertain the relative cost of fire fighting and prevention in various 
neighborhoods. 


Method 


The table lists the total number of calls, their cause and location, as well as 
total property losses for all fires in Portland in the 2-year period, October 1954 
to October 1956. The former figures have been rank ordered by neighborhood. 
The data was obtained through the courtesy of the fire department, city of 
Portland. (See appendix for complete analysis.) 


Observation 


1. The largest single number of calls are reported in the central business 
district. A similar pattern is found in other cities. A large percentage repre- 
sents “no action” alarms: people falling, gas on the streets, and so forth. Some 
23 percent of the total number are located in commercial establishments. 

2. In more purely residential areas, tracts 4-5-6 again represent the major 
problem areas. Perhaps the most significant factor is the large number of fires 
attributed to the misuse or poor performance of unsafe heating equipment 
of a grand total of 551 calls, more than 23 percent were for poor heating equip- 
ment. Here, the safety hazard must be related to the poor structural condition 
of the areas. 

3. The great majority of the calls in outlying areas are caused by grass, 
brush, and wood fires, and are not directly related to the physical condition or 
safety hazard of these areas. 


Fire alarms and estimated property losses (October 1954 to October 1956) 
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RECIPIENTS OF PUBLIC WELFARE 

Statement 


The public welfare department of any city assists those families and indi- 
viduals who, for a variety of reasons, are unable to maintain a minimum standard 
of living. Circumstance dictates that the recipients of such assistance reside 
in areas where the standards of housing and environment are commensurate with 
the rents that may be afforded. A study of the location of welfare recipients 
becomes, therefore, a method of measuring neighborhood conditions. It also 
becomes an indication of where public expenditures for welfare purposes are 
concentrated. 


Method 


The data was obtained by examining case records maintained by the public 
welfare department, city of Portland for each recipient of general assistance 
in the 1-year period from November 1956 to November 1957. General assistance 
is defined as a subsidy (often in kind) provided to meet basic living needs, food, 
shelter, clothing. It is a category of aid entirely derived from local tax sources, 
although often to supplement Federal and State programs of aid to dependent 
children, old-age assistance, and programs for the blind and crippled. 
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Observation 

1. The highest concentration of general assistance recipients in the city is 
in the Bayside area, together with the India Street area: scene of the Vine- 
Deer-Chatham redevelopment project. In Bayside West, for example, approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the area’s total population have received general assistance 
in a 1-year period. 

2. The relatively high rank order for the Nason’s Corner neighborhood is a 
product of Sagamore Village: the city-operated, low-rent housing project located 
in the area. 


Recipients of public welfare (general assistance) 


f | | 
| Individuals affected | Families affected | Rank 


Neighborhood uy 1 iy OO 
| | families 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
a 122 4. 20 32 | 4.49 | 15 
ad 217} 7.48 46 | 6. 46 | 20 
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8. | 141 | 4. 86 38 5. 33 | 16 
9. } 158 | 5. 40 | 39 | 5.47 | 17 
10. t 52 | 1.79 | 17; 2.38 | ll 
11 | 177 6. 10 43 6. 03 19 
12 : . : 193 6. 65 | 41} 5.75 18 
13... ; stud 39 1.35 12 | 1. 68 | 9 
14_. 66 ‘ “ 2-3 otens 139 | 4.79 30 4. 21 | 14 
15 ; 12 41 | 4 | - 05 | 5 
16 29 76 | 5 | 07 | 7 
17 12 | 41 5 07 | 7 
8... 4 14 | 3 | 04 | 1 
19, . ‘ . 40% 15 | 52 3 | - 04 | 1 
2 ; 144 4. 96 29 4. 07 | 13 
21 | 10 | 35 | 3 | .04 1 
x L ‘ : rota 10 | 35 | 3 - 04 | 1 
Baise salBdeiach ehthdnts ate 20 | . 69 4 05 | 5 
ao to ; As 54 | 1. 86 12 1. 68 | 9 
Total : : taoll 2, 898 | 712 wbesld--b-ttais 
' ' 
INCIDENCE OF BROKEN FAMILIES 
Statement 


A further indication of social instability is contained in figures disclosing 
broken family units in Portland. It is assumed that any family unit operating 
without either one of its principal members by reason of death, divorce, desertion 
or other circumstance is subjected to a greater number of handicaps in achieving 
success as a family group. A consistent failure by such groups to adjust is 
certainly not the case. Particularly in lower economic ranges, however, such a 
broken unit most often results in some kind of economic or social distress. 


Method 

Information regarding broken family units was gathered by consulting the 
records of the public welfare department, city of Portland, and compiling the 
figures by neighborhood and rank order. A broken family is here defined as 
one operating, for any number of reasons, without either a father or a mother. 


Observation 


1. When correlated with overall public welfare statistics, the thesis stated 
above is strongly supported. Those areas exhibiting the highest incidence of 
physical and environmental deterioration are the areas in which the over- 
whelming number of broken family units are found to reside. 
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Broken families 
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Source: Welfare department, city of Portland, 1957. 


INCIDENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS 
Statement 
Tuberculosis is a communicable disease of particular importance because of its 
chronic character. It usually affects entire family groups and often results in 
economic distress. It is a major, but an avoidable, cause of death. As new tu- 
berculosis almost always come from existing cases, accurate reporting of the 
disease’s incidence is a primary concern. The danger of new cases is closely 
associated with dampness, poor ventilation and absence of light, and, therefore, 
to the structural and environmental! status of the housing supply. 


Method 

On the basis of local case registers kept by three different agencies, the Col- 
lege of Medicine of the University of Vermont made a report of the status of 
tuberculosis in Portland in July 1957. They examined the number of cases re- 
ported by census tract and according to the residence of tuberculosis patients. 
The period of study covers all known cases in the period January 1, 1954 to Jan- 
uary 1, 1957. 


Observation 


1. Although the report was designed to coordinate the control efforts of various 
public-health agencies, the statistics derived also supply a valid relationship 
between public health and urban blight. As tabulated, the results of the study 
confirm the report’s own conclusion: that tuberculosis is a product of marginal 
socioeconomic conditions in the areas of poor housing supply. 


Incidence of tuberculosis 
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Source: Survey of Tuberculosis Control, Cumberland County, Maine—Department of Preventive 
Medicine, University of Vermont, College of Medicine (January 1957), p. 28, 
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+¢ INFANT MORTALITY RATE 
Statement 

The infant mortality rate is the classic indicator of public-health conditions. 
It is defined as the ratio of live births to infant deaths occurring before 6 weeks 
of age. Through the years, the rate has dropped dramatically in response to 
health efforts and medical progress. Nevertheless, while an indeterminate per- 
centage of such deaths remain medically unavoidable, the vast majority reflect 
some manner of inadequate prenatal or neonatal care. 


Method 

Infant mortality data for the city of Portland is available for the 4-year 
period 1953-56 from records of the city health department. On the chart, it 
has been related to total births for the equivalent period. The resulting per- 
centage rates have been rank ordered by neighborhood. 


Observation 

1. Infant mortality in Portland is highest in both Bayside areas and in the 
Pleasant Street neighborhood, adjacent to the central business district. It is 
thus coincident to other indexes of blight and a claim for additional public and 
private health and welfare expenditures to assure maximum protection of the 
newly born in these areas. 


Infant mortality rate, 1953-56 
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Sources: Portland City Health Department records. Portland city clerk’s records. 
CURRENT PROGRAM 


Portland has adopted & program which has used a cautious but comprehen- 
sive approach to the problem of eliminating slums and rehabilitating blighted 
areas. The city’s workable program contains a detailed account of the progress 
of our efforts in this regard. We have tried to use all of the tools available 
to us. 


Vine-Deer-Chatham redevelopment project 

The 6-acre Vine-Deer-Chatham redevelopment project was .the first project 
undertaken by the local slum clearance and redevelopment authority. Work 
began early in 1956, and the former slum area has now reached the stage of 
execution where 100 percent of the area has been acquired; 97 percent of the 
families have been relocated; and 90 percent of the dwelling units have been 
demolished. Progress on the project is on schedule, and the land is now nearing 
disposition stage for its commercial and limited industrial re-use. 


Bayside Park renewal project 


The city currently has two renewal projects in different stages of processing. 
Each contains within it a variety of coordinated programs: the clearance of 
small cores of blight; housing code enforcement; the improvement of public 
facilities ; and the provision of parks, schools, and other neighborhood amenities. 

The first renewal project to be undertaken, known as Bayside Park, is a 
blighted area of some 57 acres of predominantly residential use. The preliminary 
project report was submitted in March of this year. Steady progress has since 
been maintained, and final plans for the area are now complete. A final sub- 
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mission to the Urban Renewal Administration is anticipated by the close of the 
year. 

Proposed activities in Bayside Park will be a combination of slum clearance, 
rehabilitation, and conservation. The western one-third of the area will be 
subjected to clearance and redeveloped as (a) an extension to an existing play- 
ground-park area; (b) public open space in the form of a park mall; (c) resi- 
dential reuse in a limited section. The eastern two-thirds of the project will 
be subject to rehabilitation and conservation. There will be spot clearance of 
rear dwellings, nonresidential uses, and dilapidated structures. The majority 
of the buildings will remain. The entire area will be subject to a broad site- 
improvement program involving streets, sewers, utilities, and public open spaces. 
The street pattern will be changed to enhance the residential aspect of the 
neighborhood. The majority of the improvements will constitute local noncash 
grants-in-aid and will amount to an estimated total of $430,000. It is estimated 
that the total project cost will be in the vicinity of $114 million. 


Munjoy South renewal project 


The 77-acre Munjoy South project is situated at the eastern end of the pen- 
insula. It is a very high-density area of predominantly wooden structures, 
a large portion of which are in a severely dilapidated condition. Sixty percent 
of the structures have inadequate land area. In addition, the problem is ag- 
gravated by a high mixture of land uses, poor streets, and deficient public facili- 
ties. The application for the project was approved by URA in July 1956, and 
the project eligibility report is now ready for submission. 

Preliminary planning proposals for the area include (1) the clearance of 
a badly deteriorated section and the creation of a park buffer strip to shield 
the area from neighboring industrial sites; (2) construction, now underway, of 
a new school and branch library; (3) creation of a centrally located playground 
in the western portion of the project; (4) more off-street parking space; and 
(5) a reduction in density. These proposals will form part of an overall site 
improvement program similar to that proposed for Bayside Park. It, too, will 
be aimed primarily at rehabilitation rather than replacement. 


Conservation 


Portland is justly proud of its national reputation in the thrid phase of renewal] 
work: the conservation of neighborhoods to eliminate incipient blight and to 
prevent its spread. Since 1951, a comprehensive system of codes and ordinances 
has been used to enforce minimum standards of health, safety, and sanitation. 
All current and future projects will be subject to the rigid enforcement of the 
housing, building, plumbing, electrical, and fire prevention codes, and the city 
zoning ordinance. 

The special attention of the subcommittee is directed to the work accomplished 
by the housing division of the Department of Health. Its inspectors, through en- 
forcement.of city ordinances have developed a highly effective method of com- 
batting the first signs of blight. Neighborhood-improvement areas are selected 
jointly by the health department and the planning board. The areas are chosen 
on the basis of trying to identify sections of the city where conservation can be 
truly effective and which do not require the more drastic tools of renewal or re- 
development. After such an area has been chosen, a neighborhood meeting is 
held to explain the objectives of the program, to show what its results can be, 
and to provide residents with answers to their questions. All dwelling units 
in the area are then inspected for substandard conditions. Orders are issued to 
correct these conditions and inspections continued until full compliance is 
achieved. 

Portiand’s neighborhood improvement program is unique in that the city 
annually sets aside funds in the capital budget for specific use in conservation 
areas in order to relate public improvements to structural rehabilitation. Street 
paving, new sidewalks, and straightened curbs thus supplement the program of 
code enforcement. This phase of the program was conceived locally and is ex- 
ecuted entirely from local funds. It has been cited many times as a model of local 
renewal effort. 

The work of the Housing Coordinating Committee is closely related to that of 
the conservation program. Consisting of department heads and administrative 
staff with a direct concern for housing, it meets once or twice each month to dis- 
cuss those problems which cut across departmental lines. The chief effort of the 
committee to date has been the elimination of dilapidated and abandoned struc- 
tures. The coordinated effort of the several departments has been essential in 
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following the complex legal procedure for condemnation and demolition. As a 
result, a number of these buildings have been demolished, without our becoming 
involved in litigation. 


Code improvement 


The city is currently engaged in a comprehensive effort to keep its codes up to 
date. The housing code, which establishes minimum standards for occupancy, 
is now being reviewed by a citizens committee. The plumbing code is undergoing 
a similar study. The electrical code is kept up to date because the city utilizes 
a national code adopted by reference. The building code is subject to continuous 
study and revision by a permanent citizens committee, known as the board of 
standards and review, which was appointed by the city council for that specific 
purpose. It has been recognized that these fundamental codes are basic to our 
program for improving housing conditions. 

Citizen participation 

Citizen participation is an important phase of renewal activity. Official 
agencies concerned with renewal have joined with the Council of Social Agencies 
in organizing a citizens’ advisory committee of 22 members. The group serves 
as a sounding board for housing and renewal problems, a source of public infor- 
mation, and as an agency through which voluntary and public efforts can be 
coordinated. 

In addition, neighborhood participation accompanies the progress being made 
in both Bayside Park and Munjoy South. The Bayside Park Improvement Asso- 
ciation, representing the area’s inhabitants, has been of vital assistance to the 
planners. The executive committee of this group has met frequently with our 
planning staff as the plans for the project have developed. 

A series of public meetings were sponsored by the association to which every 
inhabitant of the area was invited to hear a detailed description of the project 
as it affects his home and its immediate surroundings. In the Munjoy South 
neighborhood, an active Boosters’ Club, organized in 1955, has expresed desire 
to render similar service and support when that area reaches the full planning 
stage. Finally, local press, radio, and television outlets have contributed their 
time and interest with considerable effectiveness. 


Bayside Park data sheet 








ACREAGE 
ms “ = erence 
| Present Proposed 
elena ; I a ci anal age 
Acres Acres 
Streets . 18. 4 16.1 
Residential... ._. 29. 1 26. 6 
Residentially related 4.6 13. 2 
Commercial orweds .9| .3 
Industrial _ _. __-. ae 4 , 1.8 | 7 
Public (not residentially related) S | 1.1 
Unclassified (open) =ee 1.0 | 
Total... J RDOLaT. At } hl 56.9 56.9 
— yo — 
STRUCTURES 
| Total Substandard 
| | 
Residential _. | 375 258 
Commercial | 7 2 
Industrial 14 | 6 
Public and quasi-public. | 6 | 


eb cmivckasinads adsacini sae ; | 402 | 266 
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Bayside Park data sheet—Continued 


DWELLING UNITS 


| 
ia 


Total ubstandard 
Occupied: | | 
ncn tat Pann ane ‘ wepbas 718 | 505 
Nonwhite__- ‘ 20 19 
Vacant. ____- bed . 34 | 6 
Total : . peritece | 772 | 530 
CLEARANCE 
Present Proposed 
| Acres Acres 
Acreage (clearance area) 2.8 0.8 
Residential 4.3 1.7 
Residentially related 6.7 
Commercial ; 2] 
Industrial 1.0 
Unclassified (open) 9 | 
Total oe > . j 9.2 9. 2 
STRUCTURES (CLEARANCE AREA AND SPOT CLEARANCE) 
| Total Substandard 
Residential ____- ; saaliee ; 82 70 
Commercial : 5 2 
Industrial 12 6 
Public and quasi-public 2 
Total 101 78 
RELOCATION 
Number 
Number | eligible for 
public 
housing 
Multiperson families : . 158 | 110 
Single person families___- ‘ 7 15 
Total . ‘ 173 110 


Income and rent.—Average income of families to be relocated, $261 month: 
average rent of tenant families to be relocated, $28.84 month. 

Density.—Net residential (present), 58.8 persons per acre ; net residential (pro- 
posed), 41.4 persons per acre. 


Munjoy South data sheet 


ACREAGE 


Present Proposed 

Acres Acres 
Streets 23. 5 | 23. 6 
Residential 49.4 44.6 
Residentially related , 1.6 a4 
Commercial 1.4 | s 
Industrial 8 2 
Public (not residentially related)._- as 2 
Unclassified (open) l 


Total_- 77.0 77.0 
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Vunjoy South data sheet—Continued 


STRUCTURES 








Total Substandard 

Residential 4 585 356 

5 Commercial 12 2 
) Industrial - - 4 1 
; Public and quasi-public. 8 I 
) Total... 609 360 


DWELLING UNITS 


| Standard | Substandard 
, ' 


Occupied white __. 480 | 843 
: Occupied nonwhite 3 | 4 
Vacant 29 | 67 
Total. 512 | 914 
TENTATIVE CLEARANCE 
Total Substandard 
Residential 97 gl 
Commercial. 5 | 1 
Industrial ; 3 1 
Public and quasi-public l I 
Total _. 106 | 84 


Multiperson families who would require relocation from— 


Eligible for 
Number | public hous- 


ing 
Clearance 180 | 104 
Rehabilitation : 39 | 23 
Total 219 127 


Note.—Net residential density 69.6 persons per acre; average income of families to be relocated, $24.51 
month; average rent of families to be relocated, $300 month. 


Vine-Deer-Chatham data sheet 


ACREAGE 


| 
Present Proposed 
alias aaa a _ Seihtes —— 
} Acres Acres 
Streets . 3.7 3.2 
Residential 3.4 
Commercial 1.4] 2.0 
Industrial. _ 4 | 4.0 
Unclassified (open) 3 
Total i | 9.2 | 9.2 


} 
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Vine-Deer-Chatham data sheet—Continued 














STRUCTURES 
Total | Substandard 
_—— — ——- — —E _ —_ Sa ee —_ —E — ——— | —_- — - —_— - = = 
Residential ____ __ Soe 36 26 
Commercial. - - icine c : J 19 | 9 
Industrial _ - 3 
| ne craters f cesta cma 
Total. 58 35 
DWELLING UNITS 
Standard Substandard 
| } 
Occupied, white. os 54 55 
Occupied, Nonwhite - - - - ‘ ‘ ; l 3 
Vacant ___- 7 ‘ : 6 12 
ON... cee c a 61 70 
RELOCATION ! 
Ses att id es x . ——_—__—_—__—— a 
White Nonwhite 
Multiperson families to be relocated . See 3 _ 60 4 
Single persons to be relocated. 19 3 
Total_. a ; ; 79 7 
Eligible for Public Housing.. : 15 1 


_ | Dwelling units and relocation workload are not equal because of an increase of 27 vacancies between 
initial survey and actual project execution. 





Income.—60 percent of the families had an income of $3,000 or less in 1955; 
average family income in 1952 was $3,000. 

Rent.—In 1952 average rent was $18.80 and 95 percent paid $25 or less. These 
are the latest summarized figures. 


R. 313——-REPORT ON PLANNING PROPOSALS, INCLUDING BASIS FOR DECISIONS 
RELATIVE TO— 


(a) Selection of project boundaries, and selection of those sections of the 
project area proposed to be acquired and cleared and those to be rehabilitated : 
General considerations regarding selection of project area: 

1. Bayside Park is part of a general program for the elimination of blight. 
The entire eastern end of the peninsula which was settled well over 100 
years ago is generally blighted and deteriorated. The city of Portland en- 
visages about five urban renewal projects, all roughly the same size in area 
and constituting separate neighborhoods by reason of bisecting major arterial 
roads and/or topographical features. 

2. Bayside Park constitutes the eastern half of the Bayside area which 
has an established neighborhood since the early 19th century. The entire 
area is too large to be considered as a renewal area at one time by the 
city of Portland. 

3. The majority of the children of Bayside Park attend the North School 
which lies immediately south of the project area on Congress Street. The 
project area is entirely contained within the school district. 

The selected delineation provides reasonable protection against blighting 
influences outside the boundaries and is as follows: 

Southern boundary—Congress Street.—Congress Street on the south was 
chosen because it is a major arterial road and is a natural boundary to the 
project. 

Lincoln Park, Lee Recreation Center, North School, and the Eastern Cemetery 
together with the Catholic Cathedral close, an Episcopal Church and a Syna- 
gogue form a more or less continuous buffer zone of public and semipublic land 
which will prevent the spread of blight from the south. 
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Block 21 D at the corner of Franklin and Congress has been excluded because 
it is church property and does not require remedial action. 

Eastern boundary—Washington Avenue.—Until the problem of the multiple 
approach road system for Tukey’s Bridge, which lies immediately north of the 
project at the junction of Anderson Street and Washington Avenue, has been 
finally settled, the future traffic and land use along Washington Avenue cannot 
be determined and it has been decided to draw the eastern boundary of the 
project so as to exclude all the properties which have a frontage on the avenue. 

This is felt to be a logical step because this frontage, which has been excluded, 
is related to the land use on the other side of the street and to the traffic on 
it. Both sides should be treated together and will be considered for renewal 
action as a separate problem. For these same reasons, block 13 G at the 
corner of Washington Avenue and Congress Street has been excluded from the 
project. 

Another factor which influenced the selection of Washington Avenue was 
topography. The sharp sloping down of the land away from Washington Ave- 
nue forms in itself a natural boundary to the Bayside Park area. 

Northern boundary—Gould Street.——The northern boundary is along Gould 
Street and includes four lots on the north side which are felt to belong in the 
project area. To the north of this line, the lots are not built up and are not 
considered to be part of the project. 

Gould Street which is heavily cobbled has a grade greatly in excess of that 
considered safe for traffic and part of it will be closed. This is the reason why 
the houses on the north side are included in the area. 

North, north western boundaries—F og and Anderson Streets.—F ox on the north 
and Anderson Street on the northwest are the logical boundary lines between the 
predominantly residential project area and the land to the north and west which 
is zoned for industry and is presently occupied by truck terminals, warehouses, 
and factories. In addition, Cunningham Playground is a buffer between this 
industrial zone and the project area. 

Western boundary—Franklin Street.—Franklin Street on the west is the 
boundary between the two sections of the Bayside area—Bayside Park and Bay- 
side West. As the two areas were considered to be too large to be treated as a 
single project, Franklin Street was chosen as the most suitable boundary because 
it is the dividing line between census tracts and school districts. 

Franklin Street is also one of two streets which cross the peninsula and con- 
sultants to the State highway commission have suggested it as a proposed 
crosstown arterial. Because of the possible implications of this proposal the 
properties facing onto Franklin Street have been excluded from the project area. 

The planning proposals call for the creation of a continuous stretch of open 
space in the form of a park mall immediately behind the Franklin Street 
properties. 

It is felt that this open space in conjunction with the proposed crosstown arterial 
is the logical western boundary to the project as they form a natural buffer to 
influences outside the area. 

Selection of those sections of the project area proposed to be acquired and 
cleared and those to be rehabilitated.— 

(a) Clearance area within the project: In this instance it was considered that 
only total clearance would make possible the achievement of planning objectives 
the principal one of which was the provision of enlarged public open space. The 
planning proposals include enlarging the existing park and creating a park mall 
of 10.5 acres. In the clearance area; 1.2 acres of industrial and commercial use ; 
0.9 acres of open space; 2 acres of road, and 2.6 acres of residential use, a total 
of 6.7 acres, will become public open space. Of the remaining 2.5 acres, 0.8 acres 
remain in streets and 1.7 remain residential. 

Another major objective was naturally the removal of causes of blight. Within 
the area there are— 

(1) 0.9 acre of unclassified (open) vacant or unimproved land whith is 
eae indiscriminate parking of used and junked cars and dumping of 
rubbish. 

(2) 0.8 aere of land being used for junk yards and a furniture factory. 

(3) 0.5 acre of land in unpaved back lanes and roads which are 20 feet 
wide or less, 

It would be impractical to rehabilitate the remaining 1.7 acres of residential 
use mentioned above. There are 47 residential buildings in the entire clearance 
area of which 19 (404 percent) have a deterioration score of 30 plus, and 22 
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(46.8 percent) have a deterioration score of 15 plus. This means that 41 or 87.2 
percent have a basic deficiency of structural deterioration. Of the 47 buildings 
in the area only two are in good condition. Under the circumstances it may be 
appreciated that rehabilitation would be an economic impossibility. 

(6) Rehabilitation area: The remaining portion of the project area is desig- 
nated as the rehabilitation area. The reasons for the selection of its boundaries 
are the same as those already described for the entire project area. Although 
certain spot clearance is proposed within this designated area, rehabilitation is 
an economie possibility and a sound investment for the future in an area which 
though deterioiacing still possesses desirable basic qualities. In other words, 
it is not too far gone to merit clearance but is sufficiently far gone to merit re- 
habilitation. 

(b) (1) Determination of proposed land uses, including economic considera- 
tions influencing the selection of proposed reuses for clearance sections and 
evidence that these reuses are economically sound : 

Clearance area: The whole of the clearance urea is to be redeveloped for 
either residential! or residentially related use as follows: 

Playground extension: ‘The entire area north of Lancaster Street within 
the clearance area is to be added to the existing Cunningham Playground. 
This playground extension is an item in the master plan as mentioned in 
the original. workable program submission April 14, 1955, Part II: Com- 
munity Plan, page 5 under Section A-1-c: Community Facilities Plan. A 
sample survey showed that 33 percent of the population was in the age 
group 5-19 years. It is estimated that approximately 1,000 young citizens 
of this age group will live in Bayside on completion of the project. The 
existing facility has an area of 3.9 acres—quite inadequate an area to cope 
with such numbers. 

While the enlarged park of 8.8 acres will undoubtedly’ be used by the ad- 
joining Bayside West neighborhood, there is no doubt that the area will 
be used principally by the children of the project. (The propesed use will 
provide space for softball, baseball, football, tennis, and so forth). Basis 
for the claim that the addition to the park will benefit the area 100 percent 
is that it consists mainly of a strip 160 feet deep on the north side of Lan- 
easter Street immediately adjoining the, built-up residential area. Because 
of this proximity to existing housing it will enhance the value and desir- 
ability of the project, and because of the direct benefit of this playground 
to the whole project and the psychological effect. which it will have, it is 
felt that the benefit is 100 percent plus. 

Park mall: The west side of Boyd Street is proposed as part mall from 
Lancaster Street to Cumberland Avenue. This will help to provide greatly 
needed public open space for younger children and older people who would 
not use the organized playground discussed above. 

It will provide a firebreak between two densely developed areas of mainly 
wooden buildings. 

The park mall will stretch up the hill from the playgreund and will be 
terminated by the Roman Catholic Cathedral on Cumberland Avenue. ‘This 
will not only enhance beth the cathedral and the park mall, but will provide 
a much needed focal point in the area. 

New housing: The remainder of the clearance area will be made available 
for new and/or moved and rehabilitated houses which will be used to ac- 
commodate families from the project area. 

Rehabilitation area: The existing vacant lots together with the lots which 
will become vacant after spot clearance will be used as follows : 

Tot lots: These will be small highly developed areas for children aged 
up to 6 or 7 years. ‘Their object is to keep youngsters off the streets by 
providing an interesting and imaginative place in which to play—within 
easy reach of the home. It can be seen from map No.8, proposed land 
uses, that the four sites were not subject to arbitrary selection. 

They were selected to— 

(a) Achieve as wide a distribution over the area as was possible to 
meet the needs of the young. 

(b) Provide a safe play area—all the tot lots are internal and as far 
as possible from main roads. 

(c) Minimize their “nuisance” value—in particular, noise. 

Parking lots: 45 percent of the dwelling units surveyed had automobiles 
which on a projected basis means about 414 parking spaces are needed. 
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Some of these are garaged or parked on the owners’ lot or on existing vacant 
lots. This undesirable practice, however, does not care for all the cars 
now in the district or any future increase. It is estimated that additional 
space is needed for 250 cars. 

Other: Where lots become available because of spot clearance, it is proposed 
that they will be sold to abutting owners for additional yard space. In this in- 
stance the general objective is to reduce the existing gross residential density of 
the area. and block any future tendencies for overcrowding—one of the major 
causes of blight in this area at the moment. 

(b) (2) Determination of properties not to be acquired within clearance sec- 
tions and properties within the perimeter boundary of the project which are to 
be excluded from the urban renewal area, including evidence that such nonac- 
quisition or exclusion from the project is consistent with the urban renewal ob- 
jectives for the project area. 

Not applicable. 

(b) (8) Determination of modification or retention of existing major streets: 

The proposed plan is a modification of the existing grid plan. 

There are two major objectives: 

(1) To discourage filter traffic ; and 
(2) To increase the amenity of the area by altering its physical appear- 
ance. 

Specific changes : 

(1) Sections of the following streets are to be closed and walkways formed to 
discourage filter traffic—a hazard and undesirable element in a residential area. 
The level of the street will be raised to that of the sidewalk. This will not only 
form a barrier to traffic but will also provide pedestrian walks and additional 
safe play areas for children within easy reach of their homes. 

Greenleaf Street (Everett to Madison) 
Oxford Street (Cleeve to Greenleaf ) 
Oxford Street (Franklin to Boyd) 
Anderston Street (Lancaster to Madison) 
Fox Street (at Cove Street ) 

(2) It is proposed to close and remove the following streets in order to enlarge 
the existing public recreation ground and create a park mall on the west side of 
Boyd Street. Determinations of these last two land uses have already been de- 
scribed in paragraph (0) (1) above. 

Smith Street north of Lancaster Street 
Mayo Street north of Lancaster Street 
Boyd Street north of Lancaster Street 
Oxford Street from Franklin to Boyd Street 
Lancaster Street from Boyd to Smith Street 

(3) The southern extremity of Cove Street will be rerouted to improve a dan- 
gerous intersection. The northern extremity will be closed and a turnaround 
formed. The object is to form a park strip north of Cove Street between the 
industrial area or the north side of Anderson Street and the residential area of 
Bayside Park—hence the creation of a cul-de-sac at the north end of Cove Street. 

(4) It is proposed to close Gould Street between Washington Avenue and 
Hammond Street. This little used, heavily cobbled street on a very steep and 
dangerous grade will be closed to traffic and maintained for its local historical 
value. 

(5) No new streets are proposed for the project area with the exception of a 
small portion of new road which will be formed at the end of Mayo Street to 
form a turnaround, and a small portion of new street which is necessary for the 
rerouting of the southern end of Cove Street, already described. 

(6) The following unpaved lanes and alleys of 20-foot width or less will be 
closed and removed because the proposals for creating a larger park, park mall, 
and more public and private open space will make them redundant : 

Heath Street 

Anderson Lane 

Ingraham’s Court 

Potters Place 

Unnamed lane between Cove and Hammond Streets 
Unnamed lane between Anderson Lane and Fox Street 

Enp Nore.—Most of the accidents in the area have occurred at the existing 
four-way junctions. The proposals will reduce the entrances into the area from 
16 to 12: 7 of the 13 four-way internal intersections will be eliminated and the 
total number of all intersections will be reduced from 43 to 33. The results will 
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discourage filter traffic, reduce the area of land used for roads, which in turn 
will reduce maintenance costs. 

(b) (4) Determination of proposed regulations and controls and proposed 
zoning, including particularly the manner in which those applying to any re- 
habilitation sections will provide adequate protection for the duration of the 
urban renewal plan. 

Slum clearance and redevelopment area: The whole of the above clearance 
area lies in an R-6 residential zone, the limitations of which are laid down in 
section 7 of the zoning ordinance of the city of Portland dated June 5, 1957. 

The major part of the area, however, will be cleared and redeveloped as a 
public playground and park, and public open space. 

A small portion of the clearance area on the south side of Lancaster Street 
between Smith Street and Franklin Street will be cleared of its present sub- 
standard buildings and the land will be made available for housing. The cleared 
land will be redivided into lots which will meet the zoning requirements of the 
above-mentioned ordinance. 

Rehabilitation area: The following are the specific local ordinances, codes and 
regulations to be enforced in the area as minimum standards. They constitute 
permanent enforcements which will be subject to amendment as necessary to 
keep abreast of the times: 

(a) Housing code: Entitled minimum standards of continued occupancy 

(b) Building standards: Building code for the City of Portland 

(c) Plumbing code: The Plumbing ordinance of the city of Portland and 
the State of Maine plumbing code. Where the provisions of one code are 
more stringent than the other, the health department administers the more 
stringent provisions. 

(d) Electrical code: The electrical ordinance of the city of Portland. 

(e) Fire prevention: Rules and regulations in the field of fire prevention 
are scattered through the various codes and ordinances. The following lists 
the principal elements. 

(1) Building code. 

(2) Rules and regulations relating to gasoline and other flammable 
liquids. 

(3) Statutes relating to fire prevention, August 20,1951. The require- 
ments of the National Board of Fire Underwriters are also administered 
by the fire department. 

(4) Zoning ordinance: The zoning ordinance for the city of Port- 
land was amended and revised June 5, 1957. The project area is zoned 
for apartment houses except a 100-foot-deep strip along Congress Street 
on the southern boundary of the project which is zoned as a B-2 business 
district (map No. 4). The zoning ordinance limits the maximum lot 
coverage to 40 percent. The proposed housing in the clearance area 
will have an average density of 17 dwelling units per net acre giving 
a building coverage of 23.1 percent per net acre. This clearance will 
produce a general reduction in the area and the proposed reuse plan will 
provide more usable open space and amenity. 

(b) (5) Determination of adequacy, where significant in relation to proposed 
land uses for the project area, of proposed and existing-to-remain commercial, 
community, recreational, and public facilities, including those outside of but serv- 
ing the project area. 

1. Within Bayside: 

Commercial facilities: Existing internal shops will remain except where re- 
moved for the playground extension, park mall, and new housing in the clear- 
ance area. It is known that the stores in the area are extensively used by low- 
income families and it is maintained that they are an important factor in the 
established pattern of living in the area. In addition it should be noted that 
the project area is not well organized socially and it would seem inadvisable to 
remove the few focal points which these stores provide. The existing shopping 
center at the corner of Washington Avenue and Congress Street is adequate for 
daily shopping. 

Community facilities: A new building is planned for the enlarged park area. 
This structure will provide conveniences and shelter for people using the park 
area. 

Churches : Episcopal, Jewish Synagogue, Jehovah’s Witness, and Church of God 
all exist within the area. The project is adequately served in this respect. 

Public: A very frequent bus service along Congress Street and relatively fre- 
quent along Washington Avenue. No point within the area is more than one- 
third mile from the bus service. 
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Recreational facilities: The enlarged park, park mall and tot lots are de- 
scribed in section b (1). As already previously stated above the provision of 
more recreation space in an item in the master plan and was mentioned in the 
original workable program submission, April 1955 under “Community facilities 
plan.” A sample survey showed that 33 percent of the population was in the 
age group 5-19 years. It is estimated that approximately 1000 young citizens 
of this age group will live in Bayside on completion of the project. The existing 
facility has an area of 3.9 acres—quite inadequate to cope with such numbers. 
This is substantiated by the fact that Bayside Park has an average penalty score 
for the characteristic “Parks and playgrounds” of 13 as compared with the 
average city penalty which falls between 8 and 9. The proposal to increase the 
area to 8.5 acres will certainly help solve the overall problem in Portland and 
it is claimed that the increased facility will adequately solve the local problem 
in Bayside. A real effort is being made to provide facilities in the area for the 
whole range of age groups—the children, the youth, and the senior citizens. 

Public facilities : 

(a) The county jail—The planning staff have met with the county com- 
missioners who govern this institution and it is probable that this institution 
which is no longer adequate, and which is a most undesirable element in the heart 
of a residential area, will be removed. The proposed plan would make part of 
the land available for residential reuse. 

(b) Parking lots.— 

As described before, single lots will be converted to parking lots. It is proposed 
that some 35,291 square feet will be sold or leased to abutting owners, who will 
grade, landscape, and operate them in accordance with the recently enacted 
zoning ordinance relating to apartment house zone parking. This proposal will 
later call for almost 50 percent of the estimated future requirement of additional 
parking space for 250 cars. The allocated area will be split into five internal 
car-parks distributed throughout the project to give maximum convenience to the 
residents. See map No. 3, proposed land use. 

Where lots become available because of spot clearance it is proposed that 
they will be sold to abutting owners for additional yard space. In this instance 
the objective is to reduce residential density but at the same time it will make 
garaging a possibility in many cases where beforehand the best an owner could 
do was to leave his car on the street. In this way it is hoped to absorb at least 
some of the balance of estimated future “homeless” cars; 100 percent off-street 
parking is not claimed—it is not feasible in a project of this size and type. It 
is claimed, however, that the above proposals for the parking of cars are 
adequate. 

2. Outside the Bayside project area: 

Commercial facilities: The area five blocks west of the project includes finan- 
cial offices, a bank, and several shops including an Atlantic & Pacific super- 
market. This area also marks the beginning of the central business district. 

Community facilities : Churches—In addition to those already mentioned with- 
in the area there are also the following: Roman Catholic Cathedral and Bishop’s 
residence, Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist. There is also the Roman Catholic 
parish recreational and social center with gymnasium, shower room, auditorium 
with stage and several smaller rooms for club or guild activities. 

Schools: North School—Kindergarten through grade 6. Located on the south 
side of Congress Street opposite Smith Street. 

Portland High School—five blocks west of the area on Cumberland Avenue. 

Two Roman Catholic parochial schools—coed elementary and girls’ high 
school both located in the cathedral block. 

Recreational facilities: Lee Recreational Center—next to North School on the 
south side of Congress Street, a municipality administered center with athletic, 
social, and cultural activity for all age groups except the very young. It in- 
cludes a gymnasium as well as lounge, games room, craft room, and locker 
rooms. 

Boys’ club: A Community Chest sponsored organization located on Cumber- 
land Avenue west of the project. It is a Young Mens’ Christian Association type 
of organization for boys of 8 to 13 years. It has a swimming pool, gymnasium, 
reading and games’ rooms. 

FUTURE RENEWAL EFFORTS 


Today, the city of Portland is in process of completing a detailed analysis of 
all its neighborhoods in order to meet the final gap in its workable program, 
and to establish an order of priority for future renewal planning. The results 
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of this study confirm earlier estimates of need. As a part of the city’s sub- 
mission, a graphic comparison of each of the city’s neighborhoods is noted. 
The raw material there indicated will be the eventual source of specific planning 
proposals. 

Further renewal work may be anticipated in each of the thrée broad categories 
already mentioned as existing in the city’s present program. Rough estimates 
indicate that more than 50 percent of the total population of Portland would be 
affected by the programs. The great bulk of the problems are concentrated within 
the peninsula, although there are evidences of spotty deterioration in other 
Sections as well. 

About 6 percent of the population of Portland lives in areas best labeled 
as clearance areas. These are sections which, for a variety of reasons, will 
probably not remain residential in the future, or where extreme dilapidation 
precludes anything short of total replacement. 

Within areas designated as rehabilitation areas live about 19,000, or 25 percent 
of the city’s total population. These are sections like Bayside Park and Munjoy 
South where there is dense settlement and where aged housing shows distinct 
evidence of blight. Unlike most clearance areas, however, they are designated 
by the local master plan as residential areas, and, given proper treatment, there 
is no reason why they cannot be improved substantially and remain areas of 
decent housing. 

Lastly, there are other neighborhoods best suited for conversion treatment in 
which live an estimated 15,000—another 20 percent of the city’s citizens. Pre- 
dominantly good, these sections are showing the first signs of decline. Prompt 
action by the city’s code enforcement agencies, the necessary creation of new 
public facilities, and the elimination of adverse land uses can undoubtedly retain 
these sections for desirable residential purposes. 

As this pattern of future renewal activity is outlined, we are well aware that 
its success is dependent upon many things.- Currently there is much discussion 
whether this program shall continue to receive Federal assistance; and, if so, 
how much, and how long. In recent weeks, the national security has become 
an even more important rival for necessary Federal funds. Another problem, 
more immediate and direct, is giving us the greatest concern at this time. 

We recognize that the future of renewal in this city is dependent upon a long- 
range solution to our relocation problem. Projects currently in process make 
this obvious. For the Bayside Park project, there is a sufficient number of 
available rents and houses for sale to which families may be moved. Beyond 
this, relocation cannot be solved within the scope of our present housing supply. 
Given the present rate of construction and the pace at which housing is being 
withdrawn from the supply through renewal, code enforcement, and private 
demolition, we believe the supply of vacant housing will reach the vanishing 
point in the near future. 

In March of this year, planning board estimates revealed that 50 percent of 
the families in Portland have an annual income of less than $3,600; 24 percent 
receive less than $2,000. There are approximately 29,000 households in the city. 
Decent accommodations at $40 per month, including heat, are rare. Yet, $40 
per month represents 25 percent or more of family income for more than 7,000 
families. Rehabilitation alone cannot fill the gap. Even if every substandard 
vacancy in the city were rehabilitated to rent at $40 per month, or less, it would 
not be sufficient to meet the demand for low-rent units. Also, there is the obvious 
fact that many such units are either economically or environmentally inappro- 
priate for rehabilitation. Another factor is that many units, once rehabilitated, 
produce higher rentals, given the heavy demand for such accommodations, and 
thus price themselves out of the low-rent market. 
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It seems apparent that some form of new, low-rent housing must be provided. 
Several solutions lie before the city at the present time, all with their advantages 
and their weaknesses. FHA housing, under 220 and 221, is being explored. The 
city, at present, has ninety 221 units allocated to it. It is attempting to stimulate 
interest in this program. Public housing is being explored by the city council. 
City aid to promote housing design for multiple low-cost units is another possi- 
bility, as is nonprofit housing. The future of renewal will depend upon a solution 
to this problem. 


PORTLAND’S NEIGHBORHOODS: A SUMMARY OF COMPARATIVE STATUS 


The following pages contain a series of charts. There is one for every neigh- 
borhood in Portland, except for the harbor district. Each chart summarizes that 
neighborhood’s experience as compared to every other in the city. The bases 
of comparison are the structural, environmental, and social indicators discussed 
in preceding sections of this report. 


How the charts are constructed 


The charts are based upon a system of rank order. Information or each 
neighborhood is recorded on a graph which arranges all 24 neighborhoods in 
order from lowest to -highest (1=lowest; 24—highest). On each chart, the 
length of the bar graph indicates the relative status of each indicator. For exam- 
ple, the neighborhood with the lowest crime rate is shown by a short line extend- 
ing only to rank order position 1; the one with the highest rate is indicated by 
a bar across the entire chart. Generally speaking, a neighborhood with large 
sections covered by cross-hatching is an area of blight. Refer to the specific 
meaning of each indicator in the preceding analysis. 

Because certain data are unavailable in some neighborhoods, comparative 
experience is limited to less than 24 areas for some factors. In each chart, a 
small dot at the right margin shows the number of neighborhoods for which 
data is lacking. In such cases, rank ordering proceeds on the basis of the 
smaller sample. 


How tie charts are interpreted 


The charts are a means of recording a great quantity of planning information. 
They provide a comomn denominator of experience and permit several kinds of 
comparison. First, they permit comparisons between different aspects of the 
same neighborhood. Thus, a relationship between new building and a growing 
school-age population may be tested. Secondly, they enable comparisons between 
different neighborhoods. As such, they are important in determining the priority 
and type of renewal treatment for each area. Thirdly, the material is so ar- 
ranged that, when periodically compiled, it will permit comparisons through time. 
Thus, both the effectiveness of renewal work and the impact of blight may be 
continually appraised. 

The reader is strongly cautioned against using these charts to draw precise 
conclusions. That is not their purpose. They are testing devices. As the chem- 
ist uses litmus paper, they should be used to provide clues, to suggest further 
questions, and to permit a more objective basis for future decisions. 
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LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


We believe that certain legislative changes would be helpful in our renewal 
program. These suggestions are made by the administrative staff of the city. 
They do not constitute public policy or official city position. 

First, because of the critical nature of our relocation problem, we would like 
to recommend that the relocation payments made by the Federal Government 
be broadened to include within a project all families or businesses which are 
displaced through carrying out the renewal plan, and not be limited to those 
families and businesses residing in properties which are acquired by the local 
public agency. This would bring relocation payments more in line with the 
provisions for section 221 relocation housing eligibility. 

At the same time, we would like to recommend the broadening of section 221 
to include 2-and 3-family units: a suggestion already endorsed by Senator 
Payne. This would provide a reservoir of housing for relocation purposes in 
Portland, and, we believe, would be helpful in other cities, as well. 

We would also like to see the nonprofit rental opportunities under section 221 
improved by providing that the units to make up a project do not have to be 
contiguous, but could be scattered throughout an area. We believe this would 
encourage the rehabilitation of existing dwellings by nonprofit organizations. 

We feel that some liberalization of the “substantial” housing requirement 
for projects which are not of predominantly residential nature should be studied. 
In many cities the older commercial areas have become obsolete, and redevelop- 
ment of these areas would contribute much to the economic stability of the en- 
tire community. 

A further suggestion involves the creation of some means by which the local 
public agency may acquire property in the planning stage as soon as project 
eligibility has been determined by the administrator. There are two aspects 
of this problem. One is that people owning property in a project area may, 
after the project is announced, wish to sell their property before we have reached 
the acquisition stage. We feel that the city or the local public agency should 
be able to buy such property at a fair price and later receive full credit for it. 
The other aspect is that frequently we find dilapidated structures in these areas 
which should be demolished. We feel that the city should be able to acquire 
and demolish these structures and later receive full credit for the cost of the 
property, including demolition. Such authorization would save money, would 
eliminate problems for the property owners as well as the city, and would help 
us to make some progress against the worst conditions without waiting until 
all of the planning and paperwork has been completed. 


City OF PORTLAND, MAINE, IN CIty COUNCIL 


Be it ordained by the City Council of the City of Portland, Maine, in City Council 
assembled, as follows: 


MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR CONTINUED OCCUPANCY 


Definitions. The following definitions of terms shall apply unless the context 
clearly indicates another meaning or unless elsewhere expressly stated for a spe- 
cific application : 

The term “dwelling” me&ans any house or building or portion thereof which 
is occupied or intended to be occupied in whole or in part as a home, or resi- 
dence, of one or more individuals either permanently or transiently. 

The term. “dwelling unit” means a room or suite of two or more rooms 
with facilities for regular cooking, and occupied or intended to be occupied 
by one or more individuals living in common. 

The term “rooming unit” means a room or suite of two or more rooms 
without facilities for regular cooking occupied or intended for occupancy by 
one or more individuals living in common. 

The term ‘“‘habitable room” means a room which is designed for or may 
be used for living, sleeping, eating, or cooking. Storerooms, bathrooms, 

_tojlets, closets, halls, or spaces in attics or spaces ‘in basements are not habit- 
able rooms except as permitted in these regulations. 
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Section 1. Duty of owner or agent. Every dwelling and all parts thereof shall 
be kept in good repair and structurally sound by the owner or agent to maintain 
it fit for human habitation. 

(a) The roof shall be maintained so as not to leak, and all water shall be so 
drained and conveyed therefrom so as not to cause repeatedly wet floors, walls, 
or ceilings, or nuisance to adjacent buildings, or overflowing abutting property. 

(b) All foundations, basements, cellars, steps, floors, stairways, stairwells, 
doors, porches, windows, skylights, airshafts, mantels, chimneys, electric wiring 
and fixtures, plumbing, toilets, sinks, interior and exterior walls and ceilings, 
and similar parts and equipment shall be kept in good, sound, safe, and usable 
condition. 

(c) Whenever a dwelling is vacated, it shall be the duty of the owner or agent 
to assure that such dwelling is in a clean, sanitary, habitable condition and free 
from infestation by vermin or rodents before reoccupancy. 

Section 2. Duty of occupant. It shall be the duty of the occupant of each 
— or portion thereof over which he has control to maintain the same as 

ollows: 

(a) Bach dwelling or rooming unit and parts appurtenant thereto shall be 
maintained in a clean, safe, sanitary condition. 

(b) The occupant shall be responsible for the cleanliness and sanitation of all 
plumbing fixtures used by his household. No occupant shall deposit material 
in any fixture which will result in stoppage of or drainage of the fixture. Stop- 
pages deemed to be due to improper use or neglect shall be corrected by the occu- 
pant, but nothing in this subsection shall be construed to exempt the owner or 
his agent from making plumbing repairs when they become necessary or when 
ordered to do so by the Health Officer or his agent. 

(c) All halls, passageways and stairways shall be kept free from encum: 
brances or obstructions of all kinds. 

Section 3. Ventilation. Every habitable room shall have a window or windows 
with a total sash area equal to at least Yoth of its floor area opening on a street, 
alley, yard, or court open to the sky; such window or windows to be so eon- 
structed that at least one-half the sash area can be opened, except that an ap- 
proved method of mechanical ventilation may be substituted therefor. 

Section 4. Lighting 

(a) All bathrooms, all toilet rooms, all cellars or basements, and all habitable 
rooms shall be provided with approved artificial illumination adequate for the 
intended use of such spaces and rooms. All electrical installations, wire, appa- 
ratus and appliances for furnishing light, heat, power or for other purposes 
shall be installed and maintained in accordance with the provisions of the elec- 
trical ordinance. 

(b) A minimum of one foot candle of daylight or artificial illumination shall 
be required at all times in all public halls and common passageways. 

Section 5. Heating and maintenance of equipment. When heat is not furnished 
by a central heating plant, each dwelling unit shall be provided with one or more 
masonry flues and smoke or vent pipe connections or equal arrangement in accord- 
ance with provisions of the Building Code, to permit the use of heating equip- 
ment capable of providing heat for all rooms, except rooms used exclusively for 
sleeping purposes. The requirements of this paragraph shall not apply to dwell- 
ing units used solely for seasonal occupancy during the period March 1 through 
October 31. 

(a) All stoves, furnaces, room heaters, or domestic water heaters operated by 
solid, liquid, or gaseous fuel shall be properly vented and maintained in good 
order and repair by the owner, agent, occupant, or both. 

Section 6. Plumbing. All plumbing and all plumbing fixtures in every dwell- 
ing shall be maintained in good order or repair in accordance with the require- 
ments of the City plumbing ordinance and the State plumbing code. 

Section 7. Sink and water supply. In each dwelling unit there shall be at 
least one kitchen sink with suitable plumbing to permit a continuous ample 
flow of water. 

Section 8. Bathing facilities. Every dwelling unit shall have a bathtub or 
shower supplied with running water ; or 

(a) A bathtub or shower shall be provided which may be shared by not 
more than 4 dwelling units. 

(b) For groups of rooming units at least one tub or shower shall be pro- 
vided for each 15 persons, or fractions thereof. 
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In case of (a) and (b) above, the tub or shower shall be accessible to all 
persons of a dwelling unit or a rooming unit by means of a public hall without 
passing through another dwelling unit or rooming unit. Each such bath or 
shower room shall have a minimum ceiling height of 7 feet in all parts where 
a person is likely to stand. Each such bath or shower room shall be maintained 
in a clean and sanitary manner by some designated person whose duty it 
shall be to clean such fixture and room at least once every 24 hours. 

Section 9. Toilet facilities. 

(a) In each dwelling unit there shall be provided for each family at least 
one private flush-type water closet or the occupants of such dwelling unit shall 
have exclusive use of such a water closet located in a nearby space within the 
building; provided, however, that one such water closet within the building 
may be used for not more than two dwelling units if such water closet is accessible 
to all persons in each dwelling unit without passing through another dwelling 
unit or rooming unit. 

(b) For groups of rooming units there shall be provided at least one wash- 
bowl and one water closet for each 10 persons or fraction of that number, which 
facilities shall be accessible to each occupant without passing through another 
rooming unit or dwelling unit. 

In case of (a) and (b) above each such fixture and room shall be maintained 
in a clean and sanitary manner by some designated person whose duty it shall 
be to clean such fixture and room at least once every 24 hours. 

(c) Privies now in use and which are maintained in a sanitary condition as 
approved by the Health Officer or his agent may continue in use for a period 
no later than June 1, 1952. 

Section 10. Overcrowding. If any habitable room or dwelling unit is over- 
crowded, the number of persons sleeping therein shall be reduced to eliminate 
the overcrowding. Overcrowding is determined by the following conditions: 

(a) No habitable room, other than a kitchen or dining alcove, shall contain 
less than 65 square feet of floor area, nor shall the least horizontal dimension 
of such room be less than 7 feet. 

(b) The total area in all habitable rooms in a dwelling unit shall be such 
as to provide at least 65 square feet of floor area per person. 

(c) Every sleeping room or room used for sleeping purposes shall have at 
least 50 square feet of floor area per person. Children under 1 year of age 
shall not be counted, and a child more than 1 year of age but under 10 years 
shall be deemed one-half person. 

In computing floor area for the purpose of this section, the space used for 
closets or other enclosed spaces and, in the case of rooms with sloping ceilings, 
portions of such rooms with less than 4 feet in height shall be excluded 
in computing the area. 

Section 11. Basement dwelling units. No room in any cellar or basement in 
an existing building shall be used for the purposes of a habitable room unless 
the following standards are compiled with : 

(a) The ceiling shall have a clear inner height of at least 7 feet and shall 
be at least 8 feet above the surface of the street or ground outside of or adjoining 
the room. 

(b) The floors and walls shall be water and dampproof and the room or 
rooms shall be well drained and dry. 

(c) There shall be one or more windows, the combined total sash area of which 
shall be not less than 8 square feet, or 1/12th of total floor area which ever 
is greater, which windows shall open readily for purposes of ventilation directly 
to the outside air. 

Section 12. Dual egress. All habitable structures shall conform to the provi- 
sions of the Safety Ordinance of the City of Portland relating to separate and 
distinct means of egress. 

Section 13. Prohibited uses. No portion of a structure used as a dwelling 
may be used as or open into a paint shop, paint store, vulcanizing shop, public 
garage, or any place where paint, varnishes, lacquers, thinners, gasoline, or 
petroleum products are used or stored, except as provided under the Building 
Code. Common walls or ceilings separating such usage from dwelling units 
shall have no vent or openings whereby fumes or vapors may pass into the 
dwelling unit. 

Section 14. Notice of deficiencies. When any structure or unit is found to be 
Classified as substandard within the meaning of this ordinance upon inspection 
by the Health Officer or his agent, the owner, owner’s agent, or occupant, or 
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both, shall be given a written notice by the Health Officer which shall set forth 
the deficiencies and a reasonable time limit for the correction of such deficiencies, 

Section 15. Minimum standards. Every dwelling and every part thereof shall 
conform to the above minimum standards. These standards are not to be con- 
strued as those for standard housing if some other section of any City ordinance 
or code, or if existing State law, requires a higher standard. 

Section 16. Hnforcement. Any person charged with responsibility of investi- 
gating or enforcing the provisions of this ordinance and his assistants shall have 
the right to enter into or upon any building, structure, or premises within the 
City of Portland at all reasonable times necessary to inspect the premises or 
to investigate and examine conditions which may be in violation of this ordi- 
nance, or to inspect work performed under this ordinance, after identifying 
themselves by showing their credentials of office, and it shall be unlawful for any 
person to interfere with or to prevent his or them in the performance of such 
duties, or to hinder or refuse to permit any lawful inspection. 

Section 17. Personal nonliability. No officer or employee charged with the en- 
forcement of this ordinance and acting for the City of Portland in the discharge 
of his duties shall render himself personally liable for any damage that may 
accrue to any person or property as a result of his acts in the discharge of his 
duties. Any suit brought against any officer or employee because of any act 
performed by him under the provisions of this ordinance shall be defended by 
the Corporation Counsel of the City of Portland until the final determination of 
the proceedings therein. 

Section 18. Penalty. Any person violating any of the provisions of this ordi- 
nance or failing, or neglecting, or refusing to obey any lawful order or direction 
of a person authorized to investigate and enforce the provisions of this ordinance 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be subject to a fine of not less than 
$10.00 nor more than $100.00 and each day’s violation shall be a separate offense. 

Section 19. Appeal board. Any person who feels aggrieved by an order of the 
Health Officer may file an appeal within 10 days from the date of such order to 
the Municipal Officer who may by a two-thirds vote of its members reverse the 
decision of the Health Officer and permit exceptions to or variations from the 
specific terms of the ordinance in such cases where the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the ordinance may result in undue hardship, subject always to the rule 
that the Municipal Officers shall give due consideration to the purposes of the 
ordinance in promoting public health, safety, and welfare. 

Constitutionality. The invalidity of any section or provision of this ordinance 
shall not invalidate any other section or provisions hereof. 

Effective December 19, 1951. 


Senator Crark. The next witness will be Mr. Julian Orr, the city 
manager of Portland. I will ask Mr. Orr if he will introduce his 
associates at the proper time, as you think it may be helpful to us. 


STATEMENT OF JULIAN H. ORR, CITY MANAGER; ACCOMPANIED 
BY MILES W. WEAVER, SLUM CLEARANCE AND REDEVELOP- 
MENT DIRECTOR; GRAHAM FINNEY, PLANNING DIRECTOR; 
WILLIAM DICKSON, SENIOR PLANNER; GORDON E. MARTIN, 
HOUSING INSPECTION SUPERVISOR, HEALTH DEPARTMENT; 
CATHERINE B. MOORE, FIELD WORKER, CHILD AND FAMILY 
SERVICES; CASPAR F. COWAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE SLUM CLEAR- 
ANCE AND REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Mr. Orr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Payne. 

I think what I would like to do is to take advantage of your kind 
offer and not read this long presentation, but sort of hit the high spots 
as we go along. When I have finished that, if I may then introduce 
the various people with me, and I think you have already met most 
of them, we will jointly try to answer any questions that you may 
have about Portland’s program. 
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The presentation we have prepared, which has been put together by 
our redevelopment staff and our planning staff, is intended to give you 
as completely and concisely as possible the picture of Portland’s prob- 
lems and the program that we have for trying to meet them in this 
general field of renewal and redevelopment. 

I think that if you do care to follow along these first pages it may be 
helpful. I do not think there is any need to follow along if you do not 
want to. 

As you have seen in the tour this morning, the problems Portland 
has are no different from those of most mature cities. We do have a 
difficult situation due to the age of our housing supply and due to the 
fact that for many years this was an area which was neglected by gov- 
ernment, both on the national and local level. 

Our attention began to focus on the housing problem in Portland 
during World War LI. 

The official attention of the city began to focus at the time of World 
War II through studies by the planning board and other agencies. A 
citizens’ committee which was created shortly after the war led to sev- 
eral years of study, and to some specific recommendations in about 
ee _ There was a great deal of community discussion and debate at 
that time. 

What I would like to do is try to portray for you our problem as we 
see it, which is, briefly, the programs we have in operation, how we see 
the renewal picture for the future, and a few legislative recom- 
mendations. 

The problem for Portland can be divided into its structural problem, 
the environmental problem, and, of course, social and economic condi- 
tions here in the city. These are all human problems, as was em- 
phasized at the luncheon today. These problems affect people. We are 
not concerned with buildings as such, but with the lives of the people 
who live in them and the lives of the citizens here in the community. 

Senator Ciark. Would you in one sentence mind putting in the 
record what the luncheon we attended was, because our colleagues 
would not know about it. 

Mr. Orr. The luncheon was sponsored by the council of social 
agencies and the citizens’ housing committee, so that the leadership of 
this community who are particularly concerned with the housing prob- 
lem and programs might have an opportunity to meet with the Sena- 
tors and tell them something more about Portland’s program. 

Senator CiarK. I would like also to say for the record for my part, 
and I think for Senator Payne’s too, although he can speak for him- 
self, I was very much impressed with the fine turnout at that luncheon, 
and the evidence of real civic leadership in the people who came to it 
and expressed an interest in this whole program. It was most 
heartening. 

Senator Payne. I would join you very much in that statement, 
Senator. 

Mr. Orr. Thank you. We are really proud of the kind of leader- 
ship we have among the citizens of this community in facing these 
community problems. 

As far as the structural condition of this city is concerned, we have 
relied pretty much on the census data of 1950, which showed at that 
time large pockets of dilapidation and a large number of buildings in 
substandard condition. We have, however, made spot surveys since 
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that time to test the validity of the 1950 data and we find that it is 
still valid. 

We have included in those surveys a check of all the building and 
plumbing improvements in a sample section, and that shows that the 
substandard conditions are still there. It also shows, I think, that any 
hope of spontaneous renewal is a false hope. We are not going to ac- 
complish this problem through the individual efforts of homeowners 
acting on their own. 

Senator CrarK. Do I understand then that it is your view that Gov- 
ernment, at some level, has to move into this problem ? 

Mr. Orr. I think there is no question about that. We have found 
that there is a direct relationship between the problem of absentee 
ownership and dilapidated conditions. We have our slum landlords 
here in Portland too, who have created definite problems for our in- 
spection staff and for our whole effort. We found that the reverse of 
that proposition is very true and where you have a high incidence of 
thar es mes with the pride of ownership that goes with it, you 
have a real opportunity to do something about housing conditions. 
That is one of the fundamental concepts underlying the choice of the 
Bayside renewal area you saw this morning, where we commented on 
the high ratio of owner-occupancy. 

Senator Crark. Would you have any view as to whether the owner- 
ship of slum property is economically profitable in Portland? 

Mr. Orr. Yes, 1 believe that it is, and it is for that reason that 
slum property is expensive to buy when we get into the acquisition 
stage of a project. We do have to consider the income that the owners 
get out of it, and it is out of proportion to the investment. 

Senator Ciark. Would it be profitable if you were in a position to 
actually enforce your housing code through the slum area? In other 
words, if you forced landlords to make repairs to bring their dwellings 
up to standard? 

Mr. Orr. Would it be profitable to the landlords? 

Senator Crark. Yes. 

Mr. Orr. I don’t really know how to answer that. Some landlords 
in slum areas have rehabilitated houses that were in very bad condi- 
tion. We showed you one this morning near that playground where 
there was quite a dropoff on that street on the right-hand side. The 
man took a six-unit building and did a perfectly wonderful job of 
rehabilitating it. He did it with his own efforts and his own money, 
and I think he has made an economically sound proposition out of it at 
reasonable rentals. 

Senator Cirark. Was he then required to, or did he increase the rent 
substantially ? 

Mr. Orr. Mr. Martin could probably answer that. Is he here? 

Senator CLark. We can pick it up later. 

Mr. Orr. When he is here, and I thought he was, I am sure he can 
tell you exactly what they charged. 

Senator Payne. Normally it would not be true, would it, that a 
person could take a piece of property and rehabilitate it, of the type 
we are talking about, if it were located, let us say, in the midst of a 
sizable number of other pieces of property on which no development 
was undertaken. 

Senator CiarK. Ina blighted area, 

Senator Payne. Ina blighted area. 
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Mr. Orr. There are certainly environmental factors involved in 
this thing. There are individual circumstances where they have re- 
habilitated a structure, but that does not become general throughout 
an area and it does not solve the problem of that area by any means. 

Senator Cuark. I do not want to digress, and I will let you get back 
to your statement in a second, but is this pretty much true: That there 
are a lot of dwellings in Portland, as there are in every other city 
in the United States, which are substandard and in violation of hous- 
ing codes, where you are not really in a position, for one reason or 
another, to enforce your housing code. So that, in the end, when 
you come to acquire those properties under the redevelopment plan 
you pay a very high price for them because they are capitalized on the 
basis of the economic rent which the landlord acquires, and, therefore, 
you have top ay a lot more for them, really, than if they were not 
substandard. 

Mr. Orr. I do not know that I am enough of an expert on the ques- 
tion of appraisals and values and amounts that you have to pay for 
these different kinds of buildings to answer the latter part of that 
question. Certainly, the first part is true; namely, that there are 
areas in the city where the degree of substandardness, if there is such 
a word, is so great that there is just no point to our sending our 
inspection team in there to try to enforce the housing code. If we 
did it in those areas we would have to post most of the buildings, and 
there is no place for the people to go. 

Senator Crark. In other words, you would have an enormous and 
unsolvable relocation problem ? 

Mr. Orr. That is correct. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 

Mr. Orr. As we have just commented, there are certainly factors 
other than the condition of the buildings themselves which affect this 
whole question of substandard neighborhoods; overcrowding of land 
uses and conversions to multiple-family use and mixed uses which 
take place, and so on. 

Most of the peninsula is overbuilt, as I think you appreciate after 
your tour this morning. The houses are crowded too close together. 
The tools we now have to prevent that sort of thing, like the building 
codes and zoning ordinances, came into effect here in Portland in 
1926. Ninety percent of the dwellings on the peninsula were built be- 
fore 1920 and in some areas are a good deal older than that, as I 
am sure you have seen. 

We have studied the environmental conditions of the city, neigh- 
borhood by neighborhood, and emphasis has been placed on this pen- 
insula area, because that is the area where our problem is the greatest. 

As you can see, the topography itself adds to our problem here. It 
makes the maintenance of the public services difficult and expensive 
and creates traffic patterns for us which create problems we just can- 
not solve. There is very little you can do about the fact that we are 
built on a hogback running from one end of the peninsula to the 
other, 

Another environmental condition which affects this picture is the 
fact that our business district runs from one end of the peninsula to 
the other, as I think you saw today. So, wherever you go on the 
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peninsula and start talking about renewal, you are talking about 
a commercial-area problem as well as a residential-area problem. 

We have conducted a full-scale environmental study according to 
the American Public Health Association standards, and the results 
of that study are presented to you in this report in graphic form, so 
that you can see how these conditions, particularly with respect to 
social and economic conditions, tie in with these problems of dilapida- 
tion and environmental problems. 

Senator Crark. Could you—or would it be too much of a job— 
summarize briefly the conclusions which you draw from those graphs? 

Mr. Orr. I think the conclusions are relatively easy to summarize. 
The graphs show the picture with respect to such things as fire in- 
cidence, crime incidence, juvenile-delinquency incidence, infant- 
mortality incidence, tuberculosis, welfare recipients, and so forth. 
There is a startling correlation of these indexes with the evidences 
of blight and dilapidation. 

I think another thing, too, that should be reemphasized, and we 
have touched on it, is that these studies certainly do point to specific 
areas where the problem is the greatest. But, as we have said, we are 
not always able to choose those areas for our projects because the 
problem is just simply too great. 

You said this noon that our problem is manageable. I think, 
certainly, it is in terms of the total city, and I am sure it must appear 
manageable to you in comparison with such cities as Chicago, or areas 
where it stretches for so many miles. 

Senator Crark. When I said “manageable” I should have added 
there is a definite time factor there. Let us say manageable within a 
generation. 

Mr. Orr. Yes; I am sure that that applies. I would like just to 
touch briefly on the various phases of our program. I think you have 
seen them demonstrated, most of them, in the tour this morning. You 
saw the Vine-Deer-Chatham project, which is a 6-acre project 100 per- 
cent acquired. Almost 100 percent of the families have been relocated, 
and most of the dwelling units have been demolished, and some of the 
remaining nondwelling structures are being demolished. Progress on 
that is on schedule, and we are going to be in the disposition stage in 
the very near future, and we are all hopeful that this will make a real 
contribution to that area of the city. 

The Bayside Park renewal project is the most advanced of the two 
renewal projects that are in the definite stage of processing. It is some 
57 acres of predominantly residential use. The preliminary project 
report was submitted in March, and we hope that the final submission 
to the Urban Renewal Administration can be completed by the end 
of this year. 

Some of the developments in the Bayside Park area will be clear- 
ance, particularly on the western side, to make possible the expansion 
of that playfield you saw, and to make ocneible its connection from 
the playfield to the cathedral with a park mall which, we believe, 
will add greatly to the beauty of the area and will also serve a very 
useful purpose in separating the area we hope to conserve to the east 
from the area to the west, which we feel is beyond conservation. 

We will be creating other open spaces throughout the area of the 
project, and we hope that the jail will go, and that it can be replaced 
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with some new housing, because we feel that is needed down there, too. 
There will be spot clearance of the rear dwellings for nonresidential 
uses, and of those dwellings where, after inspection, the owners fail 
to measure up to our requirements in connection with the housing code. 

One of the major changes is going to be a drastic change in the 
street pattern. Streets will be closed to through traffic, and we are 
trying to create more or less a loop arrangement of streets where, al- 
though the angie will be sharper, Pen intaretnts it will be on the same 
idea as a new housing development, where you have loops and curves 
and people are not inclined to drive through there. They will drive 
into it only if they have some business in the area. We think that is 
going to make a great deal of difference in the total picture of that area. 

The financial aspect of the Bayside project is that most of the local 
improvements will be local noncash grants-in-aid and are going to 
amount to an estimated $430,000. It is now estimated that the total 
project cost will be in the vicinity of $114 million. 

Senator CiarK. Net? 

Mr. Orr. Net. The Redevelopment Director says yes. I think even 
at this stage it is difficult to come up with any really good answer on 
just what that will cost. 

Mr. Weaver. The problem of net costs in Bayside is one in which 
evidently we will not have too much land for resale. It is a rehabilita- 
tion project primarily. What land is sold will be small sites for 
new housing, and an increased site for playground and parks. So 
we will not have a major reuse sale of land. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have any estimate, Mr. Weaver, as to the 
amount of money that the city of Portland will end up putting into 
Bayside? I include noncash as well as cash. Also, the amount of 
money that the Federal Government will put into the project? Can 
you take that $1,250,000 figure and divide it two-thirds and one-third ? 

Mr. Weaver. Approximately. 

Senator CriarKk. Or is it more complicated than that? That is 
about it ? 

Mr. Weaver. I think that is true. It certainly will be a little more 
involved through the city, because some of the improvements do not 
get full credit, but basically it will be one-third—two-thirds. 

Mr. Orr. The other project which is definitely in the planning stage 
is the so-called Munjoy South renewal project that we also toured 
this morning. There are 77 acres in this area, and as you noticed, it 
is a high-density area with predominantly wooden structures and with 
a severely dilapidated condition. 

Sixty percent of the structures have inadequate land area. Here 
again we have a mixture of land uses to a high degree with poor 
streets and insufficient public facilities. This application was ap- 
proved by the Urban Renewal Administration in July 1956 and the 
project’s eligibility report is now ready for submission. 

Some of the preliminary planning proposals, as they were discussed 
on our tour this morning, include the clearance of a badly deteriorated 
section you saw on the west side and the creation of a park-buffer strip 
in that portion to try to shield the remainder of the neighborhood from 
the neighboring industrial sites toward the harbor. 

We do have now under way construction of a new schoo] with a 
branch library in it which you saw on our tour this morning which we 
have requested prior approval for and we trust it will be part of our 
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project. Also the creation of a centrally located playground, play- 
com facilities, more offstreet parking space, and a reduction in 
ensity. 

This is going to be an overall program, much the same in our minds 
as we have envisioned for Bayside, primarily a rehabilitation of the 
area for residential use or for continued residential use. 

Another phase of our program that I am sure you realize after the 
tour this morning is one we are very proud of is the conservation pro- 
gram which you saw in the first part of the tour at the western end. 
The inspection program there has been deliberately laid out on an 
area basis. The housing inspectors can go out on complaints as they 
come in, but we have found we really cannot do much unless we take 
all of the men and try to improve the whole neighborhood and get a 
community feeling in operation in that neighborhood. Our inspectors 
are to be commended for the way they have developed and encouraged 
that community feeling. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Orr, would you place in the record, the figures 
which you told us about on the tour this morning with respect to the 
number of inspectors and their salaries, the number of dwelling units 
they have inspected, and total number of dwelling units in the city. 

To you want to wait and have one of your colleagues do that? 

Mr. Orr. I would like to have Mr. Martin answer that more specifi- 
cally, if he gets here. If he does not, I can answer some portions of 
it all right. 

We do have 4 inspectors with a housing inspection supervisor, who 
is Mr. Martin, so that there is a total team of 5 working on that. 
Mr. Martin gave you their entrance salaries as $56 a week. The top 
would be somewhere about $66 or $68, or somewhere in there. 

Senator Ciark. I think you did tell us also, did you not, that your 
policy was to put those housing inspectors in areas where, in your 
judgment, rehabilitation was possible, rather than sending them 
down to these blighted areas where, in your judgment, you could not 
rehabilitate them, but would have to relocate them ? 

Mr. Orr. Yes; that is correct. 

As I started to say, the program has been on an area-improvement 
basis. We tried to block out, with the joint operation of the planning 
staff and the health department staff, a section of the city where we 
feel that some real results can be obtained from this kind of program. 
There is no point in sending them into the worst areas. We want to 
put them in areas where what is there can be conserved through the 
enforcement of the code, 

Senator CrarK. I want to emphasize again, and I think you will 
agree with me, that the reason you do not put them into the bad area 
is because it will immediately give you a relocation problem which 
you could not cope with. 

Mr. Orr. That is certainly part of the problem. I think it is also 
true that those areas are simply so bad that if it were possible to 
enforce the housing code to require a standard number of baths and 
toilets and that sort of thing, it still would not change the nature 
of the neighborhood very much. They have gone too far. 

Where we have tried to use this program is in the areas where 
blight is beginning to show; where the first evidences of blight 
appeared. 
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Senator Ciark. I am not saying this in any critical sense at all. 
Personally I agree with your program. But the net result is to favor 
the slum landlord, is it not, as opposed to the landlords or owner- 
occupants in better areas who are forced to make improvements ? 

Mr. Orr. No. I certainly could not agree with that, Senator, and 
I think we have more drastic treatment involved in the future for 
the slum landlord, rather than this area. 

Senator CLark. When? 

Mr. Orr. Just as soon as we can get to it. 

Senator Ctark. Maybe as soon as the Federal Government makes 
it possible for you to get to it. 

Mr. Orr. There is always the possibility that assistance from that 
direction will help us to speed it up. 

Senator CLark. Mr. Weaver, if you want to say something, please 
feel free to do so. 

Mr, Weaver. I was wondering. Probably waiting for Mr. Martin 
is the thing to do. 

Senator Ciark. All right. 

Mr. Orr. I think Mr. Weaver suggested that I mention the fact that 
through another phase of this program, which I will come to in a 
moment, one of the largest holders of slum properties has within a 
relatively short period of years had his holdings cut about 75 percent; 
whereas when we started out he had a long list of porperties which 
were giving us constant trouble. Through the enforcement of the 
code and through the operation of our coordinating committee we 
have cut his holdings way down. So I would not say he is no longer 
a problem, but we have certainly not favored him in the operation of 
this program, 

Senator Crark. What has happened to the 75 percent which is no 
longer a problem? Have they been condemned ? 

Mr. Orr. Many of them have been demolished. Yes; and they have 
been torn down as a result of city prodding. 

Senator Crark. Was that a geographical problem? I understood 
you were not moving into these redevelopment areas. Did it just 
happen that there were some isolated properties in other areas where 
you cracked down, or was it a complaint situation ? 

Mr. Orr. No. I think perhaps I have oversimplified it a little bit. 
The major effort of the inspection program is on this block-area 
basis, but we do have a complaint program as well and we do go in 
wherever we receive a complaint to try to correct the situation in that 
specific dwelling. We have, through the inspection program and 
through the work of our coordinating committee, done a great deal 
even in this area which we pointed out to you this morning as being 
the worst ; but we have not been able to go in there on a block by block 
conservation program, because there is not much left to conserve. 
That is the best way to put that. 

Senator Payne. Before you get away from your discussion on Bay- 
side—and you are probably not anywhere near through that—so the 
record will be very clear, how many families would be affected in the 
so-called Bayside area ? 

Mr. Orr. Affected in what way, Senator? 

Senator Payne. In other words, if that area were going to be re- 
developed, how many families will have to be relocated 2 

Mr. Orr. How many families will have to be relocated ? 
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Senator Payne. Yes. 

Mr. Orr. Can you answer that, Mr. Dickson ? 

Mr. Dickson. I am William Dickson, senior planner of the city 
of Portland. 

We anticipated a total of 173 families to be relocated from the Bay- 
side project when it is in process, and out of that total we estimate the 
sade eligible for public housing should we decide to relocate using 
that medium will be 110 families. 

Senator Payne. I am glad to have that figure in there because that 
was going to be 1 of my next 2 questions. 

First, how many of those 173 families are those that let us say 
are presently receiving old-age assistance? Do you know that? 

Mr. Dickson. No, I cannot answer that now, Senator. I could find 
it out for you because we have that information. (See p. 286.) 

Senator Payne. Do you have it on the basis of how many of those 
are presently receiving public assistance, either under aid to the blind 
or old-age assistance, or aid to dependent children ? 

Mr. Dickson. On a very rough estimate I would say 15 percent, 
probably, of that total. I know in the Bayside West area, the worst 
avea, we went through that many. 

Senator Crark. That is the area not included in the present project ? 

Mr. Dickson. It is not included in the Bayside Park project, but 
it is the neighborhood area. Last year 20 percent of the people living 
in that area received public assistance. 

Senator CLark. Of one form or another ? 

Mr. Dickson. Yes. Ofone form or another. 

Senator Payne. This may be aside from the point, but has any study 
been undertaken in the city with reference to the providing of housing 
fortheaged? For instance, let us take that area. 

A person under old-age assistance, and let us be fair about it, with 
the amount of grant that he will have available, just cannot find a 
«place to live unless he can live with a son or daughter or somebody. 
He cannot find a place to live in in decent surroundings and exist under 
a certain standard with the money that is available. 

Mr. Dickson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Payne. That area is uphill and downhill; is it mot? 

Mr. Dickson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Payne. Nothing in the world could be worse for poor old 
folks than pulling themselves uphill and downhill trying to get to a 
store or somewhere else. 

Also it looks to me as if they would have to go up some pretty steep 
steps. What I am getting at is, has there been any study undertaken 
in Portland or any place that you know of in this vicinity—I know 
it has been in Boston—of housing for the aged that would make use 
of side railings, for instance, which an aged person could take hold 
of to help himself along and where the housing would be constructed 
on a ground level? That would give them a chance to enjoy the 
declining years of their lives in a little bit more pleasant surroundings 
and without all of the difficulties they have to go through at present, 
with most of them up on the third, fourth, and fifth floors. Why? 
Because the rent up there is cheaper. 

Senator CLark. And they are walkups. 
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Senator Payne. They have to walk up and walk down. That is a 
problem for them and I am just wondering if some study has been 
made of it. 

Mr. Weaver. May I make a statement on that ? 

There is a concern locally and one of the witnesses tomorrow 
morning I think will have a statement where there will appear some 
recommendations from the child and family services group sea hous- 
ing for the elderly. There is some concern. There has not been a 
Gainite study as yet of the problem or program, although it is foremost 
in the minds of this particular group, and they will have something 
to say about it tomorrow, I am sure. 

Senator Payne. I will hold up any further questions until to- 
morrow. Let ussee what comes out then. 

Senator CLark. Allright. You may go ahead, Mr. Orr. 

Mr. Orr. In addition to the conservation program we have men- 
tioned the activities of the so-called coordinating committee. It is 
simply an administrative tool that we have developed for bringing 

together all of the department heads and administrative staff ‘who 
have any interest in this housing picture. That is a group of about 
a dozen of us when we do all sit down together, but we found it very 
useful for handling these problems which cut across departmental 
lines. Particularly the group has been working on this question of 
the dilapidated and frequently abandoned structures. 

The conservation program in its activities frequently results in the 
abandoning of a building, as was mentioned to you this mornin 
Then the building remains vacant if the landlord is unwilling to 
anything about it, and from that point on it is likely to go dow nhill 
rather rapidly. 

What we have accomplished is to get people out of it, but still we 
have not solved the problem for the neighborhood. We found with a 
coordinated effort of all the departments we can get these buildings 
down through a process of condemnation. We think we have been 
relatively successful in that so far and have even managed to avoid 
litigation so far on it. 

We do have a specific recommendation that I will come to later 
in connection with this as far as legislation is concerned. 

Another phase of our activity, “which I think many of us tend to 
overlook, is the effort we are making to try to keep all of our funda- 
mental codes up to date. The housing code, and the electrical code, 
and the building code, and so on. The housing code, which is the one 
which governs minimum standards of occupancy, and the plumbing 
code, are currently being reviewed by citizens’ committees and we ex- 
pect some of those review recommendations will be made to the coun- 
cil to strengthen its codes. 

The electrical code we keep up to date because we have adopted a 
national standard code by reference. 

On the building code we have a permanent citizens’ committee work- 
ing on that, the so-called Board of Standards and Review, which has 
a ‘Tepresentative membership. Their constant job, meeting every 
month, is to review the code and review new developments in the 
building field to try to keep the code just as much up to date with 
current devices and procedures as they can, because we know if they 
get out of date costs go up and the problems of correcting conditions 
simply become multiplied. 
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Another phase of this activity I don’t think we should overlook 
is the question of citizen participation. As you noted this noon, we 
do have a citizens’ advisory committee, which is made up of 22 mem- 
bers who serve as a sort of sounding board for the community on our 
problems in connection with housing and renewal, and who help to 
coordinate our official city activities with the citizens’ groups. 

Senator Cirarkx. Would you at a later date, Mr. Orr, furnish us with 
the names and occupations of the members of that citizens’ advisory 
committee ? 

Mr. Orr. We would be very happy to do so. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Citizens committee on housing and urban renewal 


Mrs. Charlies W. ATG. ...ncsacendoae Housewife. 

Wenig Ameren. oe oS Grocer. 

Very Rev. John M. Anderson____-_---- Clergy, Catholic. 

PERG OT  TEATP OR gc ekiciasiiiememasiona Director of welfare, city of Portland. 
cain Realtor. 

SL ere Newspaper editor. 

Mrs: Stanley "Tt. Benkett—_............ Housewife. 

Mrs. Jcreeek) Bermstein. oo die Do. 

I I i cin elena ehh ig School principal (private). 
DATE, CAE. SIO ci een emncin Housewife. 

John C. Fitzgerald__._.____-_ bis Ktces . Attorney. 

Mra; Joseph 2. Tikes... kn. Housewife. 

BMeaiiséne THs Glamor iid Do. 

CGeGree : (ROGGE his ciel cdiceiiieea Tree expert. 

Be  dtrree ann Seem beeebendtgelbicben School principal (public). 
ee I sn kth neta em mmbeiess Industrialist. 

I I ois 5d rec csernd maanmeces Retired. 

iI a i cnccece ace atcaid aiegees Construction. 

I io ths hah ebibibeduedbiddeain Manager of oil firm. 

BI I, I ws Housewife. 

COIS RDEIOC CIENT ~ <<: occas attnenstetpwetinecames Department store manager. 
mere, Sack Pence? a. oo cee ene Housewife. 

Dr. Frederick H. Thompson__.-------- Clergy, Protestant. 

OV OR ais daklilen hasnicmibtid apie Carpenters’ Union. 

EE, Bs PECL WU cirrus eretetiwcpeitoniionen Housewife. 


STATEMENT OF CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL OF GREATER 
PORTLAND COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


The citizens committee on housing and urban renewal was formed in the fall 
of 1956 at the request of the Slum Clearance and Redevelopment Authority of 
the City of Portland. This was accomplished for the purpose of assisting the 
city to achieve a Federal requirement of citizen participation in local housing and 
urban renewal programs. The problem of adequate housing for all Portland resi- 
dents was considered to be a primary concern of the council of social agencies, 
which exists because of the community’s concern for the human needs and wel- 
fare of its citizens. 

The original purposes of the citizens committee on housing and urban renewal 
were as follows: 

1. To develop a thorough knowledge and understanding of the program of the 
city of Portland in the field of housing and urban renewal. 

2..To plan for the proper dissemination of information on the program 
throughout the city at large. 

3. To act as a sounding board of advice and constructive criticism on the vari- 
ous programs, private and municipal, which are engaged in the field of housing 
and urban renewal. 

4. To recommend ways and means of fostering participation of those to be 
directly affected within areas where renewal programs are planned. 

5. To determine whether the development of neighborhood councils would be 
a feasible and practical method for accomplishing Item 4. 
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The committee wishes to commend the Federal Government for its sound legis- 
lation which makes possible the development of such programs as exist in Port- 
land at the present time. It also wishes to publicly commend the city planning 
board and slum clearance and redevelopment authority for their progressive ob- 
jectives and programs. 

The committee has been particularly impressed with the attitudes of the vari- 
ous officials concerned with this program on the individual needs of families who 
have been affected by the slum clearance and urban renewal effort. The sound 
approach of enlisting the assistance of a professionally qualified agency such as 
Child and Family Services in the relocation effort speaks for itself. 

The committee has always stood on the premise that those individuals who are 
to be affected by such programs of slum clearance and redevelopment, should 
have an opportunity to participate in those programs in a real sense. A very 
partial accomplishment of this has been achieved by the citizens committee in- 
cluding among its membership representatives from those areas which have been 
and are to be affected by the program. However, this is but a first step in the 
more important process of “grassroots participation” which is considered to be 
most desirable from the standpoint of our democratic system of life as well as 
from the viewpoint of assisting the city to achieve its important goals. The com- 
mittee therefore respectfully suggests that, either through legislative action or 
interpretation of present legislation which may exist, provision be made for the 
staffing of neighborhood council type activity which would not only enable citizens 
living in the area affected to participate actively in such programs, but would 
also enable them to consolidate and build upon the gains made by the initial re- 
development and renewal efforts. 

The committee also suggests that full support be given to an amendment to 
present legislation which would enable the lower income families to purchase 
either individual, or within multiple-type dwellings, their own homes through a 
long-term mortgage arrangement. ‘The pride of home ownership has already 
been demonstrated by many of the families living in these areas. Others not in 
a position financially to meet present economic requirements, should have an op- 
portunity for similar ownership. 

In summary, the committee feels that the city of Portland has made some good 
beginnings in its present program. It feels strongly that continuance of such 
programs by financing, on both the Federal and local levels, is vital to the long- 
range well-being of our Nation. 

Speaking of a later date, I think we could supply to you the in- 
formation which Senator Payne requested about the recipients of 
public welfare in the Baysidearea. I know we have it. 

Senator Ciark. If we do not get that before we recess tomorrow 
we would appreciate your sending it to the committee in Washington. 

Mr. Orr. Surely. 

Senator Payne. If it is possible to get it, I would like to have it 
broken down as to old-age assistance, the public-assistance program, 
those under social security, any that are under aid to dependent 
children, any that are under aid to the blind, and then those that are 
under either State or general welfare here in the city. 

Mr. Orr. We will give you whatever we have, sir. 

Senator Payne. I realize it is quite a breakdown, but I have a rea- 
son for wanting that type of information. 

Mr. Orr. We will be very happy to give you the best we have in 
that field. 


x 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Old-age assistance recipients 





| 

| | Number | Percent over 

Tract Total over 65 receiving 65 receiving 

Fi | assistance assistance 
ro eit Niecoresinasnieneciiial 
Se nee Sree Yee eee a ee ere eR Sm entelea enka 320 | 33 | 10.3 
2 facies im. - id ollie eiegele aah die dabnnmtiion eee eae euti | | 30 6.9 
Dae beating gis ind dade aidaado ek eae 1 OW leskasoeeeas ss 
4. pee Beek. ek Saat ess deh 281 | 33 11.7 
5 (Bayside ! Die on sila a a cairns 263 | 24 9.2 
eters tan | 420 | 96 22.8 
Foie ees one SAIN EL : 757 | 77 10.2 
Divuitidsesundunnbiinsipthudiied sans ébask | 365 | 47 12.9 
actly widail wpitnia disk alnin tod Saladiataed <x eh desk mal 4 eid — | 389 63 11,1 
ern ete aa ah 510 | 52 | 10.2 
2 eee eee Sosa serbia ; 4 ; e. 7 319 | 36 11.3 
12 at ake feo bes i 2% 320 | 27 | 8.4 
| REE IE NS Ee ae ; ; 504 31 | 6.1 
Wt ee ee eas eas 205 et 9.8 
16... baneitles : Sate eee : Stan 217 8 3.7 
Te dbs. cried area eid —— ao. dinamiedeiea ee 340 2 .6 








Source: July 17, 1957, State of Maine Deparideatie of Health and Welfare. 


Mr. Orr. In line with this question of citizen participation, 1 would 
not want to overlook what I think has been the very effective job of 
citizen participation in this Bayside area. There is a Bayside Park 
Improvement Association and their executive committee has met wth 
our planning staff frequently to discuss the plans for the area. We 
have made many changes in our plans to try to ace ommodate the 
feelings of citizens who live in the area. The association sponsored 
a series of public meetings. They were careful to see that every 
citizen in the whole area had an opportunity to attend one of the meet- 
ings. They were all given invitations and at those meetings each 
person had a chance to see what was planned to happen to his specific 
building and his specific neighborhood, so that he would know all 
of the details as we had them at that time. 

We hope that the same thing can be accomplished in the Munjoy 
South area, where there is a Munjoy Hill Boosters’ Club, which has 
already promised us full cooperation and will work closely with us, I 
know, in the planning for that area. 

To take a look at the future of our renewal efforts, we are just now 
completing a detailed analysis of all of our neighborhoods. This is to 
complete the gap in our workable program and also to help us estab- 
lish a priority for future projects. It is the work that has been done 
in that connection which embodies a good deal of this report sub- 
mitted to you today. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Orr, is that study far enough along so that 
you could tell us either on an acreage basis or on a number of family- 
units basis what percentage of your actual urban redevelopment needs 
are being met by the three projects now under way ¢ 

Mr. Orr. I was anticipating that your question was going to wind 
up just a little differently than it did, and I was pre pared to tell you 
what the picture looks like in terms of the needs of the whole city. 
I am sure we can answer that, too. 

What you would like to know is what proportion of our total popu- 
lation or total area, one or the other, is involved in the three projects 
we now have in planning or operation stage ? 
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Senator Crark. No; I didn’t make myself clear. When you finish 
these three projects, how much of a job still needs to be done in terms 
of acreage or family-units basis. If you know, of course. 

Mr. Orr. Yes. We anticipate that more than 50 percent of our total 
population will be affected by 1 phase or another of these programs. 

enator CLark. Excuse me again, because I am afraid we might 
get at cross-purposes. Leave out rehabilitation. Speaking purely in 
terms of the slum clearance and urban redevelopment and title I. 
What proportion of what you think you ought to do are you now start- 
ing to do in these three projects? If you know, of course. 

Mr. Orr. Let me tell you what we see in terms of the future and 
perhaps Mr. Weaver can tell you what proportion of this is already 
embodied in the three projects which we now have underway. 

We estimate about 6 percent of our population live in areas which 
we would consider to be clearance areas; where there are going to 
have to be redevelopment projects with everything coming down. 

Then we think there are another 19,000 people, roughly 25 percent 
of our population, which will be in areas similar to Bayside Park and 
Munjoy South, where the primary effort will be renewal for the pur- 
pose of rehabilitation. So we are up to about 30 or 31 percent at that 
point. 

Then we have another 20 percent of our population which we think 
can be treated through this conservation program, such as we have in 
the health department inspections. 

Senator CLarK. I am not sure I understand you. Let me see if I do. 

The Munjoy urban-renewal project is going to call for the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds and city of Portland funds under title I; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Weaver. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. And so is the Bayside Park project. 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Senator CiarK. Are you in a position to tell us how many other 
projects of that sort you feel should be undertaken on the two-third— 
one-third basis in order to meet your total needs in Portland? What 
I am trying to get at, Mr. Weaver, is whether you have broken the 
back of the problem and do not have much left in your judgment, or 
whether you are just beginning to scratch the surface, or are you 
halfway between ? 

Mr. Weaver. In my opinion, I would say we are beginning. In 
these three projects we will not have broken the back. I do have some 
material which I might put together on the actual percentages and. 
submit to the committee tomorrow. I would say there is a possibility 
of 8 to 12 projects, including small clearance and large renewal under 
title I, that are possible. 

Senator Crark. And desirable. 

Mr. Weaver. And desirable. This is a professional viewpoint in it 
too. 

Senator Cirark. Surely. Not the taxpayers’ viewpoint. 

Mr. Weaver. We have the one small clearance project. We have 
another 3 or 4 of those possible. We have the 2 renewal projects out 
of a possible 8. So that we are beginning to scratch maybe 10 to 15 
percent of them. 
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Senator Crark. What I am trying to get at is this: I have before 
me a memorandum called Urban renewal in Portland, Maine. It is 
not in the record, but I understand it was prepared by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

Mr. Carrer. No. That came from the source on the next page. 

Senator Crark. This comes from a special planning report of the 
city planning board in March of 1957. It indicates first the popula- 
tion and housing figures in Portland, and then it estimates the future 
needs, 1956 to 1970. Then it gives the relocation requirements for 
Bayside, but it stops there and it assumes, as I did, that there are not 
going to be any more urban redevelopment projects. 

It seems to me quite clear from what has been already said and from 
what we have seen that this is a continuing process with which you 
will be proceeding for a good many years to come, assuming the avail- 
ability of funds. My purpose in asking the question is to try to de- 
velop two facts: First, what is your best judgment as to the future 
dollar costs for completing the urban redev elopment job in Portland, 
both for the Federal Government and for the city; and, secondly, is not 
this going to raise an insuperable relocation program for you if you 
do not turn to public housing, or something else, to relocate these 
people who are going to be displaced ? 

Do I make my vself clear ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. Did you want me to answer that? 

Mr. Orr. Why do you not answer the dollar part to the extent you 
can, and then let me answer the rest? I think we intend to cover this 
question of relocation next and I will say what I can say on it. 

Senator Crark. All right. 

Mr. Weaver. With respect to the dollar expense involved I do not 
have accurate figures with me today, but we have recently made a gen- 
eral attempt to assay the next 10 years in the program, plus the next 
10 years after that, or approximately 20 years. It seems to me assum- 
ing a generally cautious but steady approach to the renewal project 
and the redev Seabee project—— 

Senator CrarK. Excuse me. Within the financial potential of the 
city of Portland’s budget. 

Mr. Weaver. That is right. Within the potential of the city of 
Portland’s budget it seems to mé that we have undertaken at the 
present time perhaps 15 percent. 

Senator CLark. That is what I wasafter. Thank you. 

Mr. Weaver. I would like to develop this a little further perhaps 
after having reviewed some figures which I do not have with me 
today. 

Senator Crark. If you want to come back tomorrow morning, please 
feel free to do so. 

Now, Mr. Orr. 

Mr. Orr. I was going to say we do recognize two problems in con- 
nection with the future of this program. One is the dollar problem— 
both the extent to which we can carry our share and the extent to 
which the Federal Government is willing to continue to carry its share. 
We do recognize too that a very formidable competitor has reared its 
head when sputnik began to fly around this earth. How many Federal 
dollars that will take we do not know, and what competition there 
may be we do not know. 
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Senator Ciark. I do think we should put in the record that we are 
all the same. You are Federal taxpayers as well as local taxpayers, 
and this is a problem for the people of the city of Portland to deter- 
mine together with their fellow Americans as to what they want to do 
as Federal taxpayers as well as local taxpayers. 

Mr. Orr. I am sure we all agree we are Federal taxpayers as well 
as local taxpayers. We do recognize this feature of the renewal pro- 
gram in this c ity does depend on : the long-range solution of the reloca- 
tion problem. Projects currently in process ‘make this very obvious. 

For the Bayside Park project there is a sufficient number of avail- 
able rents and houses for sale to which these families may be moved. 
Beyond this, relocation cannot be solved within the scope of our pres- 
ent housing ‘supply. Given the present rate of construction and the 
pace at W hich housi ng is being withdrawn from the field through re- 
newal, code enforcement, and private demolition and the other sources, 
we believe the supply of vacant housing is going to reach the vanishing 
point in the near future. 

Senator Crarx. Would you accept this amendment: The supply 
of vacant housing at prices which these displaced people can afford ? 

Mr. Orr. I will goon to that in just a moment. 

In March of this year the planning board estimates revealed that 
50 percent of the families in Portland have an annual income of less 
than $3,600; 24 percent receive less than $2,000 per year. There are 
oe oe oe 29,000 households in the city. Decent accommodations 

t $40 per month, including heat, are rare; and yet $40 per month 
represents 25 percent or more of "the family income for more than 
7,000 families. 

Senator CLrark. You would agree, would you not, that 25 percent 
is pretty nearly the ceiling of what you can expect a family to pay out 
of its total income for shelter ? 

Mr. Orr. We know many families have to pay more than that in 
order to find shelter, but I think it is generally agreed for good family 
budgeting you should not have to pay more than 25 percent. 

Senator Crark. I think the recommended national figure is 20 
percent. 

Mr. Orr. Rehabilitation alone cannot fill the gap. Even if every 
substandard vacancy in the city were rehabilitated to rent at $40 per 
month or less, it would not be sufficient to meet the demand for low- 
rent units. 

Also, there is the obvious fact that many such units are either 
economically or environmentally inappropriate for rehabilitation. 

Another factor is that many of these units once rehabilitated pro- 
duce higher rentals, given the heavy demand for such accommoda- 
tions, and thus they price themselves out of the low-rent market. 

It seems apparent that some form of new low-rent housing must 
be provided. Several solutions lie before the city at the present time, 
all with their advantages and their weaknesses. 

The Federal Housing Administration programs, under section 220 
and 221, are being explored. The city, at present, has 90 section 221 
units allocated to it, and we are attempting to stimulate interest in this 
program. 

Senator Crark. How far along are you with them? Have you EDecn 
able to get any private builders to go along on the section 221’s 

Mr. Orr. Notas yet. 
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Senator CLark. How long have you been trying? 

Mr. Orr. When were they allocated ? 

Mr. Weaver. The units were allocated during the summer. 

Senator Ciark. So you have not had a really good crack at it yet? 

_Mr. Weaver. We have had an interesting group of heads of finan- 
cial institutions who came together to study the possibility and at least 
one of the large builders has gone on his own and done some investiga- 
tion to determine the possibility of the use of section 221. 

Senator Cuark. Is this a fair question? Are you optimistic? 

Mr. Weaver. I am optimistic. 

Mr. Orr. The other factor about which there has been mention sev- 
eral times is that public housing is now being explored by the city 
council. We do not know what the decision of the governing body of 
the city will be. I trust you will have some degree of mercy on us 
poor administrative officials, who do not make these decisions, as 
they can be made only by the elected representatives of the people, 
and it is a matter which is being studied now. So we just do not 
know the answer as to what the future may bring from that. 

I am sure some of the other people who will appear before you may 
have very definite ideas themselves, but we only work here, you see. 

Senator Ciark. Depending on your testimony. How long you 
work here may depend on that. 

Mr. Orr. As to the legislative recommendations we would like to 
make. 

Senator CrarKk. Excuse me, Mr. Orr. Are those the only two 
sources you see for the relocation potential? Section 221 and public 
housing? Is there a third or fourth alternative ? 

Mr, Orr. We think there may be a possibility in nonprofit housing. 
We have wondered whether there might be a possibility of promoting 
housing designed for multiple low-cost units with some city assistance 
to promote that kind of design, but we just do not know what solution 
the future holds for us now. 

Senator CLarK. Have you thought about cooperative housing at all ? 
Is that what you meant by nonprofit ? 

Mr. Orr. Yes. 

Senator Cxark. Is there any interest in this part of the country in 
co-ops ¢ 

Mr. Orr. I will ask Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Weaver. I have investigated the cooperative movement as one 
of my studies in understanding about housing. Locally there has 
been no outstanding or any other example that I know of of the coop- 
erative type of housing. Generally the feeling of the people I talked 
to about it was that they would not be interested in it generally. It 
may be they are not aware of its possibilities. There may be an edu- 
cational problem just as section 221 is an educational problem. 

Senator CrarK. We found generally cooperative housing seems to 
go very well in certain limited areas of the country, and not at all else- 

. where. We do not have any in Pennsylvania. 
. Senator Payne. Thatisright. In Maryland they do. 

Senator Crark. Yes. 

Senator Payne. And there are some others. 

Senator Crark. On the west coast. 

Senator Payne. The west coast has it, and down in some of the 
southern areas they can do it. 
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Senator Ciarx. There is a little in New York, too. 

Senator Payne. There is a little bit there, and a little bit in New 
Jersey. 

Senator CLark. Go ahead, Mr. Orr. 

Mr. Orr. I would like to make it clear that the legislative rec- 
ommendations are suggestions which are being made by the adminis- 
trative staff of the city government, who have been working with 
these problems. They do not constitute any official public policy, or 
any Official city position. They are mostly procedural things anyway, 
and we make the suggestions as a result of the experiences which our 
people have had in dealing with them. 

Senator Payne. Those are the suggestions that are very helpful 
to the committee in trying to formulate changes in legislation or any 
new legislation that may be under consideration. 

Senator Ciark. That is right. 

Senator Payne. The only way we can get it is from your experience 
in the field with it. 

Mr. Orr. We are very grateful for this opportunity to make these 
suggestions. 

The first one is, we do feel that the relocation payments which 
the Federal Government makes should be broadened so that within 
a project all the families or businesses which are displaced through 
carrying out the renewal plan would be eligible for these payments, 
and not just those that are in properties which the city acquires. 
You see, people may be forced to move as a result of code enforce- 
ment. The work that has to be done on a structure requires the 
families to get out of it. We are not going to acquire the structure 
and yet they are just as much displaced as anyone else, and it would 
seem they deserve the same kind of assistance. 

This would bring the relocation payments more in line with the 
provisions for section 221 eligibility, which provide that anybody who 
has to get out as a result of governmental action would be eligible. 

Senator CLark. This would be of assistance in connection with the 
highway program too, would it not? In other words, as I under- 
stand it 

Mr. Orr. In the highway program these people would be displaced 
completely. 

Senator Clark. With no help at all? 

Mr. Orr. There is no help available. 

Mr. Weaver. If they are displaced by the highway acquisition there 
is no help. 

Senator CLark. They are out of luck? 

Mr. Weaver. Except through the section 221 certification. 

Senator CLark. Go ahead, Mr. Orr. 

Mr. Orr. We have mentioned before, and we would want to 
reiterate, of course, this business of broadening section 221 to in- 
elude the 2- and 8-family units. I think we saw today the extent 
to which units of that kind are spread through good sections of the 
city of Portland and do offer a real problem for people of limited 
means to acquire a home for themselves, and at the same time an 
economic base for the future. 

Senator Crark. I would like to forestall some of the objections 
which may be raised to that suggestion by asking Mr. Orr if he would 
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care to comment on the criticisms which some of our colleagues have 
made of that proposal on the ground that it merely perpetu: ates slum 
dwellings which frequently were built to house mill workers a 
good many years ago; 3- and 4-story dwelling walkups where condi- 
tions are pretty bad, and where in reality the dwelling should be 
torn down instead of made available for purchase. 

Tam personally in accord with Senator Payne’s position in support- 
ing this amendment, but there are those who think unless it is very 

carefully drawn it will open the door to a good many abuses. 

I must say I did see 2 or 3 buildings this morning where there 
were multiples of 2 and 3 and 4 families, going up to the modest height 
you have here in Portland of 3 or 4 stories, where I would be a little 
concerned as to whether that was the appropriate kind of a dwelling 
to make available for this Federal governmental assistance. 

Senator Payne. I think, Senator Clark, it would be helpful, per- 
haps, if you would be agreeable that we put into the record the memo- 
randum that you are thoroughly familiar with, but which might be 
made a matter of record here, with regard to that amendment that you 
and I joined in to support, and which Mr. Orr is speaking about. It 
applied, as I recall it, to 2,3 and 4 families, and would not go beyond it. 

Senator Ciark. I would be very happy to have you do that, Senator 
Payne. 

Senator Payne. And with that a copy of the amendment which we 
proposed and which was adopted in the subcommittee, but later was 
knocked out in conference with the House. 

Senator CLark. The memorandum referred to by Senator Payne will 
appear in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM ON SENATOR PAYNE’S PROPOSED HOUSING AMENDMENT 
TO SEcTION 221 


The amendment would have extended the liberal mortgage insurance provisions 
of section 221, National Housing Act, to include 2-, 3-, and 4-family dwellings. 
It would have required that the owner must be an occupant of one of the family 
units; the remaining units to be alloted to similarly dislocated families on a basis 
of priorities determined by the Federal Housing Commissioner. Following the 
pattern set in existing sections of the law, the amendment would have established 
maximum mortgage amounts and a schedule of minimum down payments as 
follows: 


Single 2-family 3-family 4-family 
family dwellings | dwellings dwellings 
dwellings 


Mortgage maximum..............-.-. 


| 
ee ee $9, 000 $18, 000 | $25, 000 | $32, 000 
Minimum down payment.....__.__. assed | 200 | 400 600 | 


800 
| 


Enactment of this amendment would have permitted more effective utiliza- 
tion of the provisions of the section 221 in areas where it is desirable to use 
existing multifamily dwellings. Section 221, originally designed to aid reloca- 
tion of families forced to move through urban renewal activities, now allows these 
families to be relocated only in single-family dwellings or in cooperative struc- 
tures of 10 or more units. Through the Payne amendment landlords forced to 
move by urban renewal could have acquired relatively small multifamily houses 
and make them available to their former tenants. These tenants in many cases 
prefer to continue in rental-type housing rather than purchase a home of their 
own. Such situations are especially prevalent in the medium and smaller sized 
cities where the relatively low number of families to be relocated frequently 
makes large housing developments uneconomical. 
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[S. —, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To amend section 221 (d) (2) of the National Housing Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of Ameréca in Congress assembled, That section 221 (d) (2) of the National 
Housing Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) involve a principal obligation (including such initial service charges, 
appraisal, inspection, and other fees as the Commissioner shall approve) in an 
amount (A) not to exceed (i) $9,000 in the case of a property upon which there 
is located a dwelling designed principally for a single-family residence, except 
that the Commissioner may by regulation increase this amount to not to exceed 
$10,000 in any geographical area where he finds that cost levels so require, (ii) 
$18,000 in the case of a property upon which there is located a dwelling principally 
designed for two-family residence, except that the Commissioner may by regu- 
lation increase this amount to not to exceed $29,000 in any geographical area 
where he finds that cost levels so require, (iii) $25,000 in the case of a property 
upon which there is located a dwelling designed principally for a three-family 
residence, except that the Commissioner may by regulation increase this amount 
to not to exceed $27,500 in any geographical area where he finds that cost levels 
so require, (iv) $32,000 in the case of property upon which there is located a 
dwelling designed principally for four-family residence, except that the Com- 
missioner may by regulation increase this amount to not to exceed $35,000 in 
any geographical areas where he finds that cost levels so require; and (B) not 
to exceed the appraised value (as of the date the mortgage is accepted for in- 
surance) of any such property, less such amount, in the case of any mortgager, 
as may be necessary to comply with the succeeding provisos: Provided, That if 
the mortgager is the owner and an occupant of the property at the time of the 
insurance, he shall have paid on account of the property at least (i) $200 in the 
case of a single-family dwelling, (ii) $400 in the case of a two-family dwelling, 
(iii) $600 in the case of a three-family dwelling, and (iv) $800 in the ease of a 
four-family dwelling, in cash or its equivalent which amount may include 
amounts to cover settlement costs and initial payments for taxes, hazard in- 
surance, mortgage insurance premium, and other prepaid expenses) ; Provided 
further, That nothing contained herein shall preclude the Commissioner from 
issuing a commitment to insure, and insuring a mortgage pursuant thereto, 
where the mortgagor is not the owner and an occupant of the property, if the 
property is to be built or acquired and repaired or rehabilitated for sale, and the 
insured mortgage financing is required to facilitate the construction, or the 
repair or rehabilitation, of the dwelling and to provide financing pending the 
subsequent sale thereof to a quaified owner who is also an occupant thereof, but 
in such instances the mortgage shall not exceed 85 per centum of the appraised 
value: and Provided further, That the Commissioner shall prescribe such pro- 
cedures as in his judgment are necessary to secure to families, referred to in 
subsection (a) above, priorities in occupancy of the remaining units of two, 
three, and four family dwellings after occupancy of one unit by the owner; or”. 


Mr. Orr. I expect Mr. Weaver to add something to what I would 
say, but I think it is clear within these areas where people are dis- 
placed we do have people who have been accustomed to ow ning and 
living in a small multiple-family dwelling, or, as you say, 2, 3, and 
4 families. 

Senator Payne. That is what we proposed—2, 3, and 4. 

Mr. Orr. Certainly we would not propose anything more than that. 

On the other hand, while in some cities the conditions may exist 
to which Senator Clark has referred and they may exist in parts of 
cities, it is also true we do have throughout some areas of our city 
very fine residential neighborhoods, which include a scattering of 2- 
and 3-family units, w here the opportunity to acquire these units for 
someone being displaced from a renewal project would mean a real 
chance for bettering their condition and for bettering the overall 
housing condition in the community. 

Would you like to add something to that? 

99085—58——20 
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Mr. Weaver. My only suggestion would be in connection with this 
and the use of these 2- and 3-family units, I am not too familiar with 
the way it could be written into law, but I am sure that the FHA 
investigation of the property under "section 221 might include the 
requirement that perhaps it meets or very nearly meets the zoning or 
space standards in the community, which would eliminate these struc- 
tures which had no space around them. The MPR’s or minimum 
property requirements might be designed so that only those families 
that were in certain areas could be accepted. 

Senator Crark. I think I would be in accord with you on that. 
How would you answer this question raised last session which Mr. 
Carter reminded me of ? That, in effect, what you are doing is taking 
a displaced person and making a slum landlord of him. 

Mr. Weaver. I think the 2-, "3-, and 4- family houses we were talk- 
ing about in the city of Portland are in no w ay slum properties, but 
are units which were built after the twenties, perhaps, and are 
equipped with yards that do have the space and are in good neigh- 
borhoods. 

Senator Crark. And you suggest that we can leave to the adminis- 
trative agency the option to turn down the application which did not 
meet minimum standards. I think that covers it pretty well. 

Mr. Orr. Another suggestion we would like to make is, we believe 
the nonprofit rental opportunities under section 221 could be improved 
if there were provision that the units making up a project would not 
have to be contiguous, but could be scattered throughout an area. 
We think this might well encourage rehabilitation of existing dwell- 
ings by nonprofit organizations. 

We would like to see some liberalization of the “substantial” hous- 
ing requirement for projects which are not of a predominantly resi- 
dential nature. At least we would like to see that studied further. 
We feel in many cities the older commercial areas have become obsolete, 
and certainly you saw some of ours today along the waterfront, and 
we think the redevelopment of these areas would contribute much to 
the economie stability of the entire community. 

Senator Crarx. Then do I understand you to say you would like to 
see an industrial redevelopment section in the law which would enable 
you to cope with your obsolete loft buildings? 

Mr. Orr. Essentially so. 

Senator Cuark. I personally agree with you again, but the objection 
which was raised when we pressed that during the last session was— 
and this came from some of the, let us sav, less business-minded Sena- 
tors—that that would be picked up by the chambers of commerce all 
over the country and they would grab all the funds for industrial re- 
development and you would never get your residential slums cleared 
out. 

Of course, there again there is a problem of allocation of funds, and 
it was felt by a majority of our colleagues we had better stick to our 
knitting and get residential slums cleared up first. 

T am personally inclined to feel there is a good deal of merit in 
your suggestion if there were limits put to the amount of available 
funds to be used in industrial redevelopment, because as soon as you 
get that vou create a hazard because you are bringing in new industry 
and have to find some place to house the workers. 
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Mr. Orr. I think also our suggestion, if I understand it correctly, 
deals with not only the question of whether the present limit is 10 
percent, and that perhaps might be a little bit tighter, although we 
are certainly in agreement that the fundamental problem is the resi- 
dential one and we would not want to see the whole thing gobbled up, 
as you say, for other purposes, but also there is now a requirement 
that even within the exception phase there must be substantial resi- 
dential use of the area. 

Senator Ciark. Either before or after? 

Mr. Orr. Yes. 

Senator Cuark. You can take a residential area and convert it into 
an industrial one, or vice versa, can you not? Mr. Semer will modify 
my last statement. 

Mr. Semer. Under the 10 percent exception there is a requirement 
that when you move in on an area like this that it have, as you put 
it, a substantial percentage of housing. In other words, the regular 
rule to which this is an exception says ‘it has to be predominantly resi- 
dential, which means, let us say, 50 percent or more. Do you know 
how much of a “substantial percentage” is in this region ? 

Mr. Weaver. I believe it is 20 pere ent. 

Senator Cuark. Is there anybody here from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency ? 

Mr. Friep. Walter Fried, regional administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

It runs around 20 percent. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Orr, as I understand your statement, there is now 
a requirement that under the 10 percent exception to the predominantly 
residential rule you still have to have 20 percent residential. 

Mr. Orr. That is correct. 

Mr. Semer. In other words, you could not take an area 100 percent 
commercial and industrial now and redevelop it for commercial and 
industrial purposes. You could take an area that was, let us say, 80 
percent commercial and 20 percent residential and develop it 100 per- 
cent commercial. You could do that under the 10 percent exception. 

Mr. Orr. I think what we are trying to say is this—and I am not 
sure that any of us feel we have the final answer with respect to this 
at all, but. we do think perhaps some study ought to be given as to 
whether the “substantial” requirement which you now interpret as 
being 20 percent, is essential. Maybe it should be 10 percent. Maybe 
if there is any residential use in the area at all it ought to be eligible. 

Mr. Semer. Using as a backdrop the chairman’s remark ear lier that 
the committee’s experience over the last year found a broad spectrum 
of opinion on this, would it be fair to say that your recommendation 
is moving in the direction of some portion of the urban renewal grant 
authorization being set aside for renewal purposes. You could “have 
100 percent commercial or industrial at the outset, and redevelop or 
rehabilitate an area entirely for commercial or industrial purposes ? 

In other words, you would have no connection whatsoever within 
that particular project area between urban renewal and housing? 

Mr. Orr. I think that is the ultimate. I am not sure any of us are 
ready to say 100 percent. If we could I would like to leave it that the 
20 percent interpretation is too high, we think. 
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Senator Ciark. On the other hand, Mr. Orr, if you get lower than 
20 pesienns are you not really throwing residential in to qualify le- 
gally? Ifyou get below 20 percent it is really a phony, isn’t it? It 
Is an industrial rehabilitation. 

Mr. Orr. Even if there are only 10 percent, if it amounts to quite a 
few families and they are in an area where no families ought to = 
living. It is just as important to those few families that their situa- 
tion should be corrected as if they were living in some other area. 

Senator Ciark. True, but assuming the cost ratio is identical with 
the percentage ratio. you would be spending 90 percent of the money 
for purposes other than getting those families out of that area. 

I do not want to argue with you, but I am just pointing out the 
problem. 

Mr. Orr. I think you are right. The only other suggestion we 
would like to make with respect to possible legislative changes would 
be to create some means by which the local public agency, or the city, 
could acquire property in the planning stage as soon as project eligi- 
bility has been determined by the Administrator, and later getting 
credit for it. 

There are two aspects to this problem. One is that frequently when 
a project has been designed and we are starting the planning, people 
become aware of it and they wish to move; they wish to sell their prop- 
erty and get out for various reasons. If it has been designated as a 
project area it may be difficult for them to do so. We think it would 
certainly be advantageous to everyone if at least in those instances 
where it seemed to fit in with the plan we could acquire that property 
early and later get full credit for it. 

There is another side to this thing too. We have mentioned our pro- 
gram is trying to get rid of these dilapidated structures. We find 
at the present time if we have a badly dilapidated structure in the 
Bayside renewal area, to take an illustration, if we acquire it and tear 
it down then at a later time all we will get credit for is the vacant 
land. We do not think that is quite correct. We think we should 
get credit for the cost of the building and the cost of taking it down. 
We have done it as a part of this project and done it to accomplish 
the end result of this project, and we see no reason why we should not 
get a credit for it. We do not think it is healthy to leave it sitting 
there and having its blighting influence continue, merely so that we can 
get full credit at a later time when we do acquire it. 

Senator Ciark. Is what you have just said in effect that you would 
like to see the temporary loan separated from the capital grant con- 
tract so that you can acquire the land and the planning as soon as 
project eligibility has been established and the relocation plan ap- 
proved, rather than having to wait to get your capital grant ? 

Mr. Orr. That, as I understand it, would be one device by which 
it could be accomplished. Frankly, in my thinking about it at least 
I have not worried so much about the mechanics as the end result, 
that we will be able to get these properties by one means or another 
and get full credit for them at the proper time. 

If the separation of the loan from the grant would be the best way 
to do it, that is all right with us. 

Senator CLrark. Could you save some real time if you were able to 
do that? 
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Mr. Orr. We think we could save some time and save some money 
too in the long run. If we can acquire these properties when people 
want to sell them, rather than acquiring them at a later time through 
condemnation and appraisal, and so on, we may be able to get it at a 
more favorable price. 

I think that covers the list of our legislative recommendations. 

IT would like to say, as I reach the end of this presentation, that we 
are certainly very proud you have come to Portland. We recognize 
that our program may not be as large as some, and it may not be as 
dramatic as some, or as spectacular as some, but we do think we are 
building on a sound basis. We think that what we are trying to do is 
in keeping with the traditional New England conservatism, because 
what we are trying to do is to conserve the values in this community 
and to conserve our physical as well as our economic values, and, most 
important of all, our human values. 

Senator CiarKk. You follow John Adams and not Samuel Adams? 

Mr. Orr. I am sorry, but if I had appreciated a little better the way 
in which this proceeding went on I would have introduced all of these 
persons at the beginning. 

Senator Ciark. Excuse me, but I am not quite through. I have an- 
other question I would like to get in. 

You have three of these redevelopment projects underway in various 
stages, and our friends from the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
will be here this afternoon. Do you have any criticism of the admin- 
istrative relationship with the Federal agencies? Have they been 
fully cooperative? Is there in your judgment any unnecessary redtape 
or delay? Do you feel at all that you are stepchildren or are you 
prepared to give a vote of confidence for the present administrative 
handling of your problems by the Federal people? 

Mr. Orr. I would cert: iinly say that as city manager I have not at 
any time felt that we here in Portland were stepchildren with respect 
tothis program. I think that Mr. Weaver, who has been dealing more 
directly and intimately with the various Federal officials, can answer 
that question more specifically than I. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Weaver, this is a subject which I would be 
grateful if vou would discuss with considerable frankness. It is a 
matter that has concerned the Congress and the Senate. 

To be brutally frank about it, it is a subject which tends to divide 
those of us on opposite sides of the aisle. Those of us who are Demo- 
crats get many complaints about the conduct of the administration 
and I am sure my friend, Senator Payne, would feel—or, I should 
say I do not know how he would feel, but he would rise to the defense 
of the Federal administrative agencies. 

T would like to know whether in this city of Portland, Maine, you 
think that the administrative procedures and the rules and regula- 
tions and the treatment which you are getting from the Federal Gov- 
ernment is all that you could expect it to be, or is it? 

Mr. Weaver. I generally feel that as a small community dealing in 
this program, the Federal agency has been of tremendous help to us. 
Generally speaking, we have not had any large quarrels about the way 
it has been handled with us. Sometimes there are some delays which 
I might feel are too long. On the other hand, they usually can be 
explained with fairly logical reasoning. 
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I will say as a local public agency and a local government, and a 
small one, we also have delays in our submissions to them. Basically 
I feel that we are getting along very well with the Federal agency and 
with the administration of the program. Sometimes I do get a little 
bit disturbed at very minor things which I think are merely a portion 
of a large operation on the part of the agency, and those are purely 
minor things. I am glad we have them because it sort of gives me a 
chance to open up once in a while and let off a little steam. But they 
are not anything which I would be considering a major difficulty. 

Our relationship with the regional office has been very good. At 
times, because of staff problems in the New York office when it first 
started, there were some problems in getting answers, but generally 
speaking I believe now we are satisfied. 

Senator CLark. You do not feel there is any tendency on the part 
of the Federal administrators to drag their feet with respect to their 
program in giving you complete cooperation ? 

Mr. Weaver. I do not feel so. The major problem is the problem 
of the interpretation of some of the regulations which, when we ask 
for an interpretation, sometimes takes a good deal of time to get. I 
think that is involved sometimes mostly because perhaps the inter- 
pretation has not come from Washington to the region, or something 
of that type. 

Senator Payne. Let me say that I do not believe that that is any- 
thing new that has happened within the last 5 years. 

Senator CLark. I would concur in that statement. 

Senator Payne. I do not think either party, if you want to talk 
about a party or administration—I do not think either party is im- 
mune from redtape. 

Senator Ciark. I grant that. 

Mr. Weaver. I was trying to point out the nature of the thing. The 
size of it on the Federal administrative level is such that it means 
you are bound to run into these problems from time to time. In a 
small community like this I do not believe we feel that as much as ¢ 
million population city, or 2 million, or 5 million population cities. 
They seem to be in more of a hurry and demand a Vittle bit more of 
an immediate reaction than we do locally, in my opinion. 

T do not know whether the chairman of the authority would like to 
say something on his point of view as chairman of the local public 
agency. Ifso,I would welcome him to do it. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Cowan, would you like to say something on 
the question of cooperation with the Federal people? 

Mr. Cowan. On the question of cooperation with the Federal people 
I would like to state that at the inception of the program in the city 
of Portland I was one of these persons who was very independent 
feeling, and I was very reluctant that the city of Portland should 
undertake a program that required Federal funds to be paid to it. 
I am now of the opinion that it has been very helpful for the city of 
Portland to undertake a program handled in this fashion. 

The benefits which we have derived from the experience that has 
come in to the central office on this program has been of untold help 
to this city in conducting its own program. I know of several mis- 
takes, bad ones, that we would have made had we been going it all 
on our own, and had we not been in the position where we would have 
had to ask for Federal help and get the guidance from the Federal 
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office. The people with whom I have come in contact, both the Wash- 
ington office and the New York office and the fieldmen, have all been 
people of very high caliber who were very, very helpful in their think- 
ing and in their actions. 

I am now convinced that it is a very worthwhile program and that 
so far as I can see it is being very well handled. 

Senator Cirark. Thank you very much, Mr. Cowan. 

Mr. Orr, do you want to introduce your colleagues now ? 

Mr. Orr. I am sorry. I think you have met most of them. Mr. 
Martin has arrived and you had a question which you wanted to ask 
him, or which you did ask me about the extent to which the housing 
inspection program covered the city to date, and how many units had 
been involved. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. Mr. Martin, will you now give us your full 
name and position ? 

Mr. Martin. Gordon E. Martin, housing supervisor, health depart- 
ment. 

Senator Crark. Would you repeat for the record the figures you 
gave us on the bus this morning with respect to the total number of 
dwelling units in Portland, and the number of dwelling units which 
you and your people have inspected, and the budget which the city 
of Portland allots to you for your work? 

Mr. Martin. These figures may not be exact. They are approxi- 
mate, 

We have inspected 65 blocks and we have inspected 3,500 dwelling 
units. Asa result of these inspections approximately 1,600 units have 
been rehabilitated. 

Of that figure of 3,500, not all of those were substandard. We 
have posted during this time approximately 350 dwelling units. 

Senator Crark. Perhaps you had better define for the record what 
you mean by “posted.” 

Mr. Martin. Prohibited the continued occupancy of. In other 
words, they were substandard and the owners refused, or neglected, or 
otherwise failed to bring them up to the standards. At that time we 
ordered the occupants out of them and as a result of this posting the 
properties were either rehabilitated or they eventually became fire 
hazards, as you saw this morning. 

Senator Crarkx. And they are then condemned and destroyed ? 

Mr. Martry. On the other hand, some of the most outstanding 
examples of rehabilitation have been these posted or condemned 
dwellings. 

Senator CrarKk. I think you told us this morning that there were 
approximately 29,000 dwelling units in the city of Portland? 

Mr. Martin. I think Mr. Weaver said that. 

Senator Crark. So that you have inspected perhaps 12 to 15 percent 
of them ? 

Mr. Martin. Just about. 

Senator Crark. And you have a staff of yourself and four assist- 
ants ? 

Mr. Martin. Four inspectors and a clerk. 

Senator Ciark. Could you give us a little forward look as to what 
you anticipate doing in the next few years with respect to code enforce- 
ment.? 
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Mr. Martin. I think that just as soon as the Bayside urban renewal 
project gets under way we will work with Miles Weaver in that area 
in enforcing the housing code in conjunction with that large urban 
renewal project. This has never been discussed, but I think what will 
happen is that when there is any delay there, or when we are com- 
pleted there, we will also go back to these conservation areas. I think 
eventually you may see us in the type of area we were in w hen we left 
the peninsula and went out into the suburbs, in the older suburbs. 
You saw an example on the western promenade of the abrupt change 
there where the best homes on the peninsular were, and then probably 
two blocks away we were in difficulties with the housing code. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Martin, how long did it take you to inspect 
thes 3,500 dwellings ? 

Mr. Marry. That has been 6 years. 

Senator CrarK. So it would be a good, long time before you were 
able, with your present force and your present budget, to complete 
the inspection of the 29,000 units in Portland ? 

Mr. Martin. We are in the unique situation now, insofar as the 
number of inspectors is concerned, that if we have any more inspectors 
then we have to add a supervisor or do something at the top. I think 
adding another inspector or another two inspectors we will have to 
change our outlook altogether. 

Senator Ciark. Let me say to you, I am not being critical of what 
either you or the city of Portland are doing now. “T think four in- 
spectors for Portland sizes up pretty well w ith respect to the number 
ef inspectors, for example, in Philadelphia, and Washington, and 
other places. It is a nationwide situation in which it is almost im- 
possible to persuade the tax-levying and appropriating body to give 
the force of inspectors necessary to do a good job of code enforcement. 
I think you are doing at least as well, and probably better, than many 
of the cities with which I am familiar. 

However, I am pointing out it is a fact, is it not, that if you con- 
tinue at your present rate you will be a very old man indeed before 
you complete the inspection of the 29,000 dwellings in Portland for 
the purpose of determining whether they are complying with the code 
or not. 

Mr. Martin, 6? e will not have to inspect them all, Senator. 

Senator Crark. How many of the 29,000 would you think ought to 
be inspected ? 

Mr. Martin. Well, houses built within the last 10 to 15 years will 
not be of any great concern for some time in the foreseeable future. 

Senator Paynr. How would that compare with the statement which 
I think was made earlier by somebody here that approximately 50 
percent of the dwellings now oceupied would— 

Mr. Orr. Fifty percent of our people would be affected by one 
phase of this program or another—either redevelopment, or renewal, 
or conservation. 

Senator Payne. Right, Would that not pretty nearly translate it- 
self into close to 50 percent of your dwelling units, give and take a 
few percentage points? 

Mr. Orr. That would seem pretty close. 

Senator Ciark. Just to spell it out for the benefit of whoever may, 
at a later time, want to read this record, you would estimate you have 
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about 15,000 dwelling units that you ought to inspect, of which you 
have inspected 3,500 in 6 years. That is a fair statement; is it not? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. But another thing, Senator, is, this is a con- 
tinuous process. 

Senator CLrark. You have to go back. 

Mr. Martin. We have to go back. Here is something else I think 
is unique in the city of Portland. We are fortunate that we have as 
health director, Dr. Edward W. Colby, and who at this time is in 
San Francisco speaking before the municipal association, 

Senator Crark. The American Municipal Association in Congress 
assembled. 

Mr. Marrtn. It is unfortunate he is not here. He is a young man 
and he is aggressive, and I think much of the credit for the program 
should go to him. 

Senator Payne. Incidentally, what year did Dr. Colby come here? 

Mr. Martin. 1950, I think. 

Senator Payne. Where did he come from? Connecticut ? 

Mr. Orr. From New Hampshire. It was around 1950, or 1949, or 
thereabouts. 

Senator Payne. I was thinking that he was the man I was trying 
to get as commissioner of health for Pennsylvania and we could not 
offer the same amount of sal: ary you offered down here. 

Mr. Orr. Tam awfully glad we got him instead of you. 

Mr. Marri. But, Senator, the thing is this: I think all during the 
morning we mentioned the things which were unique in Portland as 
far as code-enforcement work is concerned. You see, we have a good 
program, I feel we have one of the best. The reason is this: One 
inspector represents health, fire, building, and electrical. In some of 
the large cities they use what they call quad squ ads. or groups of 
inspectors, which just would not work here because they would not get 
access to the dwelling units. They would not let a group troop 
through. I think we are one of the first housing code-enforcement 
groups to use the single inspector. 

Senator CLark. When did you start that? 

Mr. Martin. 1952. 

Senator Crark. That is the same year we started it in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Martin. We had the benefit of the te lence in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, which uses a quad squad. I donot known whether you 
still use it or not. 

Senator Crark. I think you started at about the same time we did. 
I do not think you picked it up from us. 

Mr. Marrtix. Another unique thing T think the city deserves a lot 
of credit for is the $25,000 in the capital-improvement budget. I 
really think that is a tremendous thing for public improvements in 
the conservation areas, to induce property owners to make improve- 
ments. In other words, the city comes along and says, “Fix your house 
and the city will show good faith by repairing its own plant.” 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Orr, before you leave, did you or some of your associates have 
some figures on the current unemployment rate in Portland which 
would have an impact on your housing projects ? 

Mr. Orr. I do not believe we have any here. We could try to get 


some for you by tomorrow morning, or get you whatever may be 
available. 
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Senator Ciark. If you could get something like that with the per- 
centage of the total labor force in the Portland metropolitan area 
which is presently unemployed, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Orr. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN PORTLAND 
(Source: Maine Employment Security Commission) 


As of mid-October, 1957: Metropolitan area nonagricultural employment, 
53,200. This figure constitutes a drop of 200 jobs from mid-September. 

Small additions overset by declines in manufacturing and other trades. 

From mid-October of the previous year, there has been a decline of 1.7 per- 
cent in total nonfarm employment. Figures for October 1956 were 54,100. This 
decline represents the loss of 900 jobs in lumber, wood products, metal prod- 
ucts, machinery, contract construction, service trades. 


CXISTING UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Maine Unemployment Security Commission) 


Approximately 2,500 to 2,600 claims for unemployment were active on No- 
vember 30, 1957. Nonqualifiers, those beyond the time limit for submission of 
claims, and those withdrawn from the labor force because of illness, etc., reduce 
this figure about 15 percent. 

Net unemployment is therefore about 2,100 for the city of Portland. 

In a total labor force of approximately 35,000, this représents about 6 percent 
unemployment. Closing of the Dana Warp Mills (Westbrook) will further af- 
fect this picture. 

Mr. Orr. Could I correct one figure here ? 

Senator CiarK. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. Orr. It is a figure which has been abused, and I am afraid it is 
my fault. I think I was the one who mentioned 29,000 this morning 
when we were touring around. That is purportedly the number of 
family units. The number of dwelling units is 26,000. Just how that 
works out is they must be doubling up. 

Senator Crark. That cuts us down to 13,000, Senator Payne, and it 
will only take them 16 years instead of 18 years. 

Mr. Orr. The other point I would like to make, Senator Clark, is 
that the number of inspectors was doubled in 1955, Prior to 1955, 
there were only 2 authorized inspectors. At that time we doubled 
them to four for the very reason you mentioned, that it appeared it 
would take too long to get around in the areas where we needed to 
get around. So we have stepped it up and we think we have made 
more progress since then. 

One person whom I have not introduced to you is Mr. Finney, who 
is our planning director. You have heard from Mr. Dickson, the 
senior planner. We do have a planning arrangement for renewal and 
redevelopment where planning is done by our regular planning staff 
under contract through the redevelopment agency, so we keep plan- 
ning in one bailiwick rather than having it spread around city hall. 

Also, Mrs. Moore is here from the child and family services, who 
handles our relocation problems. 

As you know, and perhaps we should have brought it out in our 
report, and it may be buried in there somewhere, we do employ the 
child and family services to do our relocation casework and have the 
advantage of a professional case work agency on a contractual basis 
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for handling that problem. We have found it most helpful. I do not 
know how unique we are in that regard, but it certainly works in 
Portland. 

Senator Ciark. If you are not unique you are pretty unusual. 

As I understand it, Mrs. Moore, and correct me if I am wrong, this 
is the retaining of a nonprofit charitable agency on contract by the 
city to do this relocation work. 

Mrs. Moore. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Senator Payne. 

Senator Payne. I have nothing further. 

Senator Cirark. Do any members of the staff have any questions 
they would like to ask Mr. Orr? 

Mr. Semer. Mrs. Moore, where is the other place that does it that 

2 

Mrs. Moore. The Family Service of Delaware County. 

Senator CiarK. Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Moore. That is the only other private agency in the country, 
I believe. The Delaware County redev elopment in the Hook Road 
area. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, Mrs. Moore. 

Mr. Semer. I understand, Mrs. Moore, that you have written an 
article setting forth the experience you have had in Portland. It 

robably w ould be very helpful, Mr. ‘Chairman, if we could insert it 
into the record at this point. I read the article and it tells the reloca- 
tion story in Portland from the point of view of how to coordinate 
the relocation efforts and the welfare efforts. 

Senator Crark. Could I see it, Mrs. Moore? 

Mrs. Moore. Surely. 

Senator Crark. I would like to ask that Mrs. Moore’s article en- 
titled “The Social Worker—Social Workers Take Over Relocation,” 
which appears in the October 1957 Journal of Housing, be made a 
part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


[The Journal of Housing, October 1957] 
SoctaL WORKERS TAKE OVER RELOCATION 


By Louise 8S. Citrine and Catherine B. Moore, both of Child and Family Services, 
Portland, Maine; adapted from a presentation at the 1957 National Conference 
of Social Welfare 


In the early daylight, an enormous crane was reflected against the sky as it 
maneuvered great lengths of structural steel. The trailer truck that was being 
loaded completely filled the narrow alley between the plate yard and a row of 
houses. Proceeding along the uneven path beside the truck, a barefooted 3-year- 
old was pushing a well-worn stroller. His nightshirt indicated a surreptitious 
departure earlier from the tumbled-down building to which he was returning. 
A partially eaten green apple was riding in the stroller. He showed no concern 
for the swinging crane overhead nor for the possibility of his family’s disap- 
proval. With eight brothers and sisters clamoring for breakfast, they might 
be glad he had “eaten out” this morning. 

This scene was enacted in Portland, Maine, in 1955. Today it would be a long 
walk from this toddler’s new home to the steel yard. 


BACKGROUND TO RENEWAL 


Portland, like many cities, large and small, came through World War II to 
find its housing in an extensively neglected state. The influx of military and 
defense workers by the thousands during the war years had used—and soeme- 
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ties abused—every available dwelling unit, with supply the primary concern. 
Materials for improvements were scarce. There had been no planning to stem 
the approach of widespread blight. 

In 1947, the city planning board began surveying the situation and some of 
its findings were brought forcibly to community attention by newspaper pictures 
and stories. 

In 1949, the city manager appointed a Citizens Housing Committee represent- 
ing a cross section of community interests. The details of the report this com- 
mittee developed were publicized through presentation at a general meeting 
of the voluntary community welfare organization, namely, the Council of Social 
Agencies. 

In 1950, a housing code was adopted and an inspection service established 
under the health department to administer the code and work with owners and 
tenants toward rehabilitation of salvagable dwellings to meet the standards. 

In 1951, State legislation and a municipal referendum established the slum- 
clearance and redevelopment authority, authorized to survey and plan for a 
slum-clearance rogram that would be jointly financed by the city and the 
Federal Government. The social agencies and central welfare planning body 
of the city were active in Supporting these moves. 

Two hundred units of federally owned public housing built to meet wartime 
housing needs were obtained by the city as a relocation resource for possible 
clearance projects. But the State legislature had not approved additional public 
housing, in the face of the opposition of builder and realtor lobbies. 


SOCIAL AGENCY ROLE 


Throughout this period of increasing concern for attacking housing blight, 
there was close liaison and mutual cooperation between the community welfare 
planning organization and municipal bodies and administrators. The correla- 
tion between poor housing and vulnerability to social difficulties and hazards to 
health to which social agencies could attest—as well as the effective presentations 
these agencies made to community and legislative groups—played a decisive 
part in developing citizen understanding and acceptance of the program. 

In planning for the city’s first slum-clearance project, the planning board 
requested the Council of Social Agencies to administer a program of relocation 
housing for the families affected. Believing that this important phase of the 
redevelopment process involved many of the techniques of family casework, 
the Council of Social Agencies referred this request to Child and Family Services. 
a private, multiple-function casework agency. 


RELOCATION CONTRACT 


The contractual agreement between the slum-clearance and redevelopment 
authority and Child and Family Services included specifics in relation to actual 
relocation, staff requirements, and the basis of financial remuneration. Func- 
tions of the relocation service as set forth in the agreement were: 

1. To interview and register all project occupants and to keep a record of 
the particular needs of each. 

2. To promote and compile satisfactory listings of available and suitable 
vacancies. 

3. To inspect or have inspected every unit listed and to place all vacancies 
of acceptable quality on the accredited register of listings for referral. 

4. To encourage site occupants to seek accommodations for themselves. 

5. To escort families to approved vacancies when necessary. 

6. To interview each family after relocation to ascertain whether their 
needs had been adequately met. 

The agency’s location within three blocks of the area proposed for clearance 
made it readily accessible to the site occupants. 


SITE SURVEY 


The first step in relocation was the site occupants survey conducted in No- 
vember and December 1955. The initial interview, at which the factual data 
were obtained on family composition, housing needs, income, location preference, 
ete., was also used to establish rapport between fieldworker and family. Where 
there was hostility, it was important that opportunity be given to express this 
feeling. Some evaluation of the social situation seemed called for if relocation 
were to be more than simply taking a family’s problems into a new dwelling unit. 

Some of the relevant facts from the survey : 
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1. Large proportion of families were Italian (50 percent) having lived 
in area from 4 to 50 years; 77 percent of resident-owners were first gener- 
ation Italians. 

2. While 12 percent of the residents had lived in the area less than 1 year, 
18 percent had been there more than 15 years. 

3. More than one-quarter of the families were eligible for public housing. 

4. Eighteen percent of the families were receiving some form of public 
assistance. 

5. Seventy percent of such families were known to one or more health 
and welfare agencies. 

6. One or more members of 26 percent of the families had been involved 
with the courts. 

7. Eighteen percent of the homes were “broken.” 

8. Thirty-seven percent of the families or individual householders had 
health problems. 

“ATTITUDE OF RELOCATEES” 


Portland’s first clearance area had been selected because it was small—a little 
less than 100 families and individual householders were involved. The area was 
near the waterfront, surrounded by industry. It was to be redeveloped for com- 
mercial and industrial use. The group reaction in the area was almost complete 
rejection of the plan. The neighborhood was not cohesive but the crisis brought 
it together. Throughout the preliminary planning, publicity, and public hear- 
ings, the connotation of the word “slum” was bitterly resented. Some individ- 
uals reacted, as might be expected, by displacing personal problems to relocation 
and to the worker directly involved. In some instances, the impact of the situa- 
tion on family interrelationships was marked. In certain families, the stress 
of having to plan for a move and actually to relocate played into already estab- 
lished family discord. 

As has been noted, the owner occupants, in many instances, were first genera- 
tion foreign born to whom property ownership achieved by hard work, personal 
thrift, and sacrifice meant a great deal. Relocation to them was a real uprooting. 
These families demonstrate clearly that, while redevelopment spells progress and 
benefits the community as a whole, it may actually be painful for some indi- 
viduals. 

To the second generation of foreign born, trapped by their culture into remain- 
ing with the parents, usually as tenants, relocation in many instances, meant 
release. Under Veterans’ Administration and Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage programs, they were able to continue the tradition of home ownership, 
but in a much better residential area of the city. 

To some individuals, the neighborhood was a necessity, either economie or 
psychological. 

Members of minority groups, especially nonwhite, were accepted there. 

The restrictions by landlords in other neighborhoods against large families 
were not prevalent here. 

The low rents met the needs of those with marginal income, as well as those 
reluctant to spend a reasonable proportion of income for shelter. Some preferred 
“being lost” in a crowd, so to speak, either for social or legal reasons. 

The church (Italian-Catholic) within two blocks of the area was the center 
of living, particularly to older members. In many instances, they were com- 
fortable in, or adjusted to the neighborhood. Some were here by choice, others 
through force of circumstances. 

The meaning of the neighborhood was strikingly demonstrated by almost com- 
plete rejection of public housing, which is located on the outskirts of the city, 
several miles distant from the redevelopment area. While this distance may 
have presented transportation problems in relation to employment, there was a 
subtle distrust of the totally different and unfamiliar setting. 


BASIC APPROACH TO RELOCATION 


As social workers, we first recognized that, whatever the reasons for 
the people’s residing in the neighborhood, they were now faced with the external 
pressure to move. Some resentment and hostility were inevitable. We were 
offering our services, rather than having the area residents seek our help after 
an unpressured decision to move. Although our assistance was termed “volun- 
tary.” we could not help but be identified with authority. We felt it was im- 
portant to respect the dignity and individual worth of every person contacted. 
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Responsiveness on our part as to how each person viewed what was happening 
and as to his desires in moving was basic to cooperative planning. Meeting the 
people where they were, in their own attitudes, was the first step in helping 
to build confidence in the relocation worker, permitting the family an opportunity 
to test out our interest. 

Some might say such an approach would encourage delay. Within the limits 
of the time we had available to plan, we felt this approach not only evidenced 
basic human consideration, but was also a sound move toward the goal of relo- 
eation. Readiness for relocation needed to be assessed family by family, 
recognizing that some people were willing and able to move ahead independently. 

Out of our concern for the people came an appreciation of the backgrounds and 
experiences of the area residents: an essential in an individualized approach to 
relocation. Otherwise, the worker could easily have created misunderstandings 
by being “judgmental” or could have been trapped into setting artificial goals 
for families. Respect and sensitivity toward cultural patterns, especially those 
of the Italian group, not only enriched the relationship between the worker and 
the residents, but also helped the staff evaluate realistically the needs and the 
strengths people develop through different cultural heritages. (The fieldworker 
is now the proud possessor of a recipe for an interesting Italian dish that is used 
as an alternate for the traditional New England Saturday night baked beans.) 

The concentration of our efforts was with families who needed practical help 
in finding and moving to new quarters, as well as those who psychologically 
needed to accept change and be enabled to mobilize themselves for a move. Care- 
ful evaluation of what was appropriate focused toward the goal of relocation, 
was made on an individual casework basis. In mobilizing families, the processes 
most used were: understanding, suggestion, guidance, clarification of alternatives, 
support, encouragement, and practical assistance. 

The agency felt that the personality of the caseworker was very important and 
is proud of the excellent relationship established under circumstances of pressure 
for both the worker and the residents. Patience, a genuine feeling for people, the 
eapacity to work with many variations of personal adjustment, an ability to 
accept hostility without becoming frustrated nor fighting back: all these attri- 
ful evaluation of what was appropriate focused toward the goal of relocation, 
project. 

RELOCATION BEGINS 


The original plan was to effect relocation in stages of approximately 6-month 
intervals, over a 2-year period. The procedure of purchasing property from the 
owners by direct negotiation rather than via total condemnation of the area 
changed the timetable somewhat. There was reluctance, and in some cases 
refusal, to accept the inevitability of the project’s completion. With no time 
limits for relocation set in the early months, mobilizing the families to move 
presented a problem. As each building was purchased, the fieldworker again 
contacted the families, obtaining current factual data. As might be expected, 
we found numerous changes in family situation—such as a new baby, unemploy- 
ment, or change of employment. 

The families were encouraged to use the unit listing at the agency. Some 
families found their own units and moved quickly. Others used the agency list- 
ings on a simple referral basis. And still others required more continuous contact 
and planning with the field worker. Regardless of condition of the site unit, 
in fact the worse it was, the more “particular” some families seemed in approv- 
ing a new unit. 

When actual demolition began in August 1956, relocation was given some im- 
petus. With some families, only a court order eviction brought action. 

One influence in getting the occupants to move was financial assistance, given 
in the form of moving expenses, first month’s rent, or abatement of rent by the 
redevelopment authority, on the basis of need. This form of assistance has re- 
cently been changed to moving expenses alone, under a revised contract with 
the Federal agency, reflecting 1956 legislation. This change in method of 
providing financial help to move has created some problems. There is more 
to relocating than the cost of the moving van; e. g., utility changes, appliance 
installations, furnishings that fit new windows and floor space. 

A few acts of God mobilized some families when all else had failed. A 
psychotic man who had not left home for 10 years was unmoved by demolition 
all around. His family had a conflict of feelings about his illness. They had 
resisted hospitalization, believing in their own adequacy to “handle things im 
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the family.” Although concerned and eager for a move, they were not able 
to face the basic problem of his illness. In the bitter subzero weather of New 
Year’s Eve, the water pipes froze and burst. This man packed his personal 
belongings immediately. His wife, happy at last to be able to move, did not even 
wait to call their son, in whose home they were to have an apartment. She sum- 
moned a police cruiser and completed relocation in about an hour—after weeks 
of unsuccessful planning on our part. 


“PLUS VALUES” 


Beyond actual relocation, help was given to meet some families’ needs by 
referral to other community resources, as well as to Child and Family Services 
For example: 

Mr. X is blind. He came from his native Italy in 1907. As he became 
unable to work on the railroad, he had moved from one boarding arrangement 
to another. Four years ago he moved in with Mr. W, another Italian, who 
owned property in the redevelopment area. Mr. W decided to return to Italy and 
tried to persuade Mr. X to go with him. Through an interpreter, it was learned 
that Mr. X has warm feeling for his adopted city and country. After long 
searching, a home was found where Mr. X can live, receive the proper diet as 
treatment for an ulcer, and be part of the family. Here he enjoyed his first 
“family Christmas” since coming to this country. 

A 17-year-old girl, with employment counseling, obtained her first job and 
aided her family in affording a better home. 

Arranging for old-age assistance to supplement social security moved an 
elderly couple out of a dark, dilapidated building into a sunny larger unit. 

Mr. Y married a widow with a large family. He was working out of State 
at the time the family relocated. When contacted later, he had become unem- 
ployed and the marital situation was at a crisis. Mr. Y, rejected in this his second 
marriage, was threatening to go to court and prove Mrs. Y an unfit mother. 
Housing had become the displaced target of Mr. Y’s hostility. Counseling has 
helped to ease some of the tensions in this family and can be continued. 

Teeth extractions and new dentures gave a teen-age boy in a broken home 
the confidence to continue his high school education. 

Vocational rehabilitation was instrumental in easing the anxieties in a family 
where uncertain employment had made them fear assuming the increased rental 
of better housing. 

In all, 28 percent of the site occupants used supplementary services to effect 
improvement of the family situation. 


FOLLOW UP 


Within a month following relocation, the families were visited by the field- 
worker to appraise their unit, if self-located, and determine the general family 
situation and attitude toward relocation. In some cases, this occasion was used 
as an opoprtunity for further contact or referral to community agencies. Where 
the housing was substandard, the worker offered additional referrals of standard 
units or contacted the landlord about meeting standard requirements. This 
latter move had to be carefully taken, as the relationship between landlord and 
tenant is often tenuous at best. Upgrading is by small steps, in most instances. 
The large majority of site occupants moved into better housing, although some 
chose substandard units either because of location or low rent. In one case, 
standard housing made the family uncomfortable. Conforming to the neighbor- 
hood in the matter of housekeeping alone was a cause of hostility and apparent 
dissatisfaction. This family is among those where continued contact beyond 
relocation may be helpful in family adjustment. 

Thirty percent of the relocated families resettled near the clearance site; i. e.. 
in the immediate adjacent area where the church continues to be the center of 
interest. Others, because of employment on the water front, remain within 
walking distance. Only one family has moved into public housing. This rejec- 
tion of public housing was due primarily to geographical location in relation 
to employment. 

RESULTS 


While there have been obstacles, two pictures reflect what housing can mean 
to people. 

A large family with eight children moved from a crowded second floor in a 
building surrounded by only sidewalks and pavements to the spaciousness of 
the city outskirts. Although they are renting a one-half duplex, they reseeded 
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the lawn and built a white picket fence. Mowing that lawn is not a chore, 
but a privilege to a different member of the family each week . 

An elderly lady, with her eyes shining—and her difficulty with English re- 
quiring many gestures—hurried the worker through her large apartment, ex- 
claiming “sun, the sun, I have all day.” Thirty years in a tiny building crowded 
in between two taller ones had allowed her a brief few minutes of pale sunshine 
each morning and that was all. There would be more windows to clean: and 
she was 78 years old, but for her it would be a pleasure. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


As the first redevelopment project in the city, the program came under the 
close scrutiny of the public. The press had an interest in keeping the com- 
munity informed on progress, with an understandable desire to highlight the 
human interest aspects of the program. The protection of the families’ privacy 
and maintenance of confidentiality posed problems when the publicity spotlight 
became focused on them. The community’s right to know came into conflict 
with personal desires for anonymity. In some instances, publicity had a de- 
cidedly negative effect on families and added another barrier to be surmounted 
in working through their problems on continued contact basis. 

When the city contracted with a private social agency to engage in relocation 
service, an enlarged group of citizens became involved through the agency's 
board of diretcors and special committee on housing. The study that went into 
the agency’s decision to accept the contract was an informative one. It provided 
a basis of understanding and support on what was involved in community plan- 
ning for better housing and subsequent plans for expanded programs under 
urban renewal. (Bear in mind that the issue of public housing has not yet been 
settled in Maine. The enabling legislation passed in May 1957, permits the 
construction of public housing in redevelopment areas—but requires that each 
project be subjected to a referendum.) 

Our experience as a voluntary social agency engaged in family relocation under 
an urban renewal program has shown the effectiveness of cooperation between 
publie and private agencies—working together for a common goal and utilizing 
established skills and resources available in a community. We have seen the 
varied responses of people to change under pressure and the need for sensitive 
understanding in helping families to move under time-limited circumstances. In 
the planning, as well as the action, stages of urban renewal, the social agency 
can make a definite contribution in focusing on parts of the program directly 
affecting the residents. 


Mr. Orr. Mr. Martin reminded me of one more thing in our program 
here. We have not had too much experience with it, but we are rather 
proud we started it, at any rate. With the success of our coordinating 
committee on housing we decided we needed a similar committee on 
the problem families who live in some of these areas. We have recently 
started a series of regular meetings of representatives from the school 
department, and the police department, and the welfare department, 
and the housing department, and the health department, where we are 
taking specific families that seem just to have problems in every direc- 
tion, and see if we can bring all of these agencies together with the 
private agencies in the community to bear on it, and see if we can 
work out solutions for their problems. Although that is not perhaps 
directly related to housing and renewal, yet it is certainly the matter 
that this program is built around and we think we have something 
there in the future. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you, Mr. Orr. 

Does the staff have any questions? 

Mr. Semer. Just one more. 

Mr. Orr, is there any way for professional people like yourself work- 
ing with your planners and your urban renewal people to establish 
objective criteria as to how to draw the line in a deteriorated or deteri- 
orating area as to what you are going to tear down, and what you are 
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going to try to rehabilitate? We went through some areas this morn- 
ing and you pointed to some places you are going to tear down and 
other places you are going to try to save. I assume reasonable men 
can disagree as to whether or not you are making an economically feas- 
ible investment in trying to rehabilitate places which might deteriorate 
fairly fast, let us say, between now and the next decade. 

Mr. Orr. You are speaking not of the individual structure and 
whether it should be torn down or rehabilitated, but, rather, of an area 
of the city. 

Mr. Semer. That is right. 

Mr. Orr. And whether it should be a clearance or redevelopment 
project, or should we try to rehabilitate it ? 

Mr. Semer. That is right. 

Mr. Orr. It seems to me that the only answer that can be given to 
that must come from the specific study of the individual area with 
facts about the dwellings and other structures that are there, and land 
uses that are there, and the extent to which the place is overcrowded 
and so on. On the basis of those facts about an area you reach your 
best judgment as to whether it is sound to continue rehabilitating it or 
not. 

I do not know that you can set up an abstract device. 

Mr. Semer. Let me ask you the same question in a somewhat more 
informal way. Have you ever felt since you set out your original 
plan that you were perhaps somewhat cautious, or perhaps hesitant 
in clearing rather than trying to save what ycu have? That since 
clearance in many areas is such a st: iggering job that you stayed away 
from, let us say, an attempt to clear an area either because of caution 
or for some other reason ? 

Mr. Orr. Perhaps the chairman of the redevelopment agency would 
like to make some comment on the thinking of the agency in the selec- 
tion of the Vine-Deer-Chatham area as a redevelopment project to 
begin with, and why they moved from there to a renewal project. 

Mr. Semer. I do not think it is so much a Vine-Deer-Chatham prob- 
lem as it is, for example, Bayside. Do you have a fairly broad con- 
sensus In your community that the way you have drawn your line 
between what you are going to tear down in that area and what you are 
going to save Is generally a feasible and acceptable one? 

Mr. Cowan. Do you want me to take a try at answering that? 

Mr. Orr. Would you like to, as chairman of the authority ? 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Cowan, I think you know what I am driving at. 
Rehabilitation involves a certain amount of investment. Are you 
throwing money into a place the result of which is just delaying the 
day of decision perhaps 10 years hence ? 

Mr. Cowan. Perhaps I should briefly run over the method of study 
that we used—that the redevelopment authority or the commissioners 
used—under the guidance of the first one, Rogers Creighton, who was 
then director of the planning board and served as the first secretary 
of the redevelopment authority. 

The planning board assembled the data on the several areas of the 
city of Portland being studied as possible redevelopment areas. This 
was before the urban renewal program, as distinguished from the 
clearance program, was undertaken. 
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Mr. Semer. When you said urban renewal, you meant the rehabilita- 
tion and conservation activities under the 1954 act ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes. The result of the studies had something to do 
with this urban renewal. This isa conservation program being under- 
taken. There were several areas of the city, some of which you saw 
today, which seemed to be abstractly proper areas for total clearance. 
The size of those areas was such, the number of families involved was 
such, that we felt that, as a beginning of the program, we could not 
see where to move those people; we could not see how the city could 
finance the total clearance of those areas. 

Those particular areas are today untouched and are not included 
in our present projects. The first area that was tackled was the Vine- 
Deer-Chatham area, because we figured that that was an area that was 
a problem area, too, and it was one which was of a size which we could 
then handle under the existing law. 

Turning to the conservation and the urban-renewal program and 
the one where you do spot clearance and try to rehabilitate an area, we 
turned first to the area which is now known as Bayside Park. For 
the reasons that I expressed in my statement this noon, it was ideally a 
residential area for the people who work on the peninsula. It is con- 
venient to all of the important city services. It is not susceptible of 
being redeveloped for commercial or industrial purposes because of 
the land gradient—the slope facing north. 

Apparently, from the information we had from local builders, peo- 
ple of wide experience in this area in building and selling houses, it 
was not an area which should be totally cleared and sold for private 
housing. It was their opinion that they could not build there at a 
price people would pay. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Cowan, are these the alternative to the fact that this 
area was not suitable as a clearance area for commercial or industrial? 

Mr. Cowan. That is correct. 

Mr. Semer. You did not have private builders who would be willing 
to come in to build on whatever cleared land would be made available, 
and the city had not decided yet, and still has not, as to whether you 
wanted to use such cleared area or land, if it were made available, for 
subsidized housing ? 

Mr. Cowan. Those were involved in the decision that was ultimately 
arrived at, and there is a substantial owner occupancy in that area. 
There are a large number of houses which are well kept inside and 
outside and have such landscaping as people can do in a limited yard. 
It shows a pride in ownership. As such, we seized upon that as an 
ideal area in which we could use this urban-renewal concept and 
produce a worthwhile effect. 

It is our feeling, and I think it is the feeling of the planners, that, 
if and when this urban-renewal project goes forward to its completion 
as we anticipate between now and 1962, the area will become a good 
residential area for many years to come. 

Senator Crarx. Thank you very much, Mr. Cowan. 

Mrs. Moore, you were here while Mr. Orr and Mr. Weaver were dis- 
cussing my questions about relocation. I wondered if you would care 
to add anything to their comments, or whether you thought that pretty 
well covered the picture with respect to the workability, presently and 
in the future, of relocation ? 
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Mrs. Moore. Yes; I would think so. There are the problems which 
we had which we could work around in this first project. I was par- 
ticularly interested in Senator Payne’s question in relation to the 
elderly, because that is very definitely a problem, and was a problem 
in our program. I think 20 families had someone over 60 in them; 
16 individual householders. That was a problem. But I think we 
have been able to deal with it, more or less, at present. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Orr, I would like to thank you and your col- 
leagues on behalf of the committee for what I think is one of the ablest 
presentations I have ever had the privilege of hearing on this most 
complicated and controversial problem. I ‘think you made it clear and 
succinct, and I believe the committee and its staff are going away from 
here with a very clear picture of your problems and your future pro- 
mise here in Portland as a result of the very hard and careful work 
which you and your colleagues have done. 

I would like, also, to congratulate you on the very fine progress 
which I think you have m: ade in the most imaginative attack on blight 
in Portland, and I wish you, sir, the very best of luck in the future, and, 
if not the promise, the house of substantial additional Federal funds. 

Mr. Orr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Senator Payne. 

Senator Ciark. I would like to offer for the record now a statement 
on urban renewal submitted to the committee by the Honorable Frank 
M. Coflin, Representative from Maine in the House of Representatives 
of the United States from the Second Maine District. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK M. COFFIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF MAINE 


It is both gratifying and significant that this Subcommittee on Housing has 
come to Maine to hold one of its hearings. It is gratifying, because so often we 
feel that national programs are initiated, revised, increased, or abandoned with- 
out considering their impact on this part of the Nation. 

It is significant, because this northeast corner of the Nation is, together with 
all New England, one whose settlements go back as far as 300 years. Many 
of our communities are among the oldest on this continent. Age often lends 
the enchantment of communion with the remote past. But age also creates 
problems, in the case of communities as in the case of individuals. These prob- 
lems of aging communities are particularly within the province of your com- 
mittee. For today it lies within the powers of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, acting with private individuals, to administer a remedy which not merely 
creates a temporary illusion of victory over age, but provides a permanent re- 
storative. 

This restorative lies, insofar as Miane communities are concerned, in the two 
programs known as urban renewal and urban planning assistance. 

In reading the October 1957 Quarterly Report of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, I was struck by the fact that many Maine communities have 
apparently not realized the existence of these two important tools of community 
improvement. It is as if most of our towns had equipped their workshop of 
community development, leaving out the two basic tools of ruler and T-square. 
For these are the instruments of planning, just as are the programs of urban 
renewal and planning. 

In the vital field of urban planning, only 10 Maine communities have reached 
the point where planning programs have been approved or applications have 
heen received. This figure compares with 40 communities in Connecticut, 51 
in Massachusetts, 12 in New Hampshire, and 13 in Rhode Island. Only Vermont 
lagged behind us, as of this last October. 

The reassuring fact, however, is that the incentive for community planning 
provided by the urban-planning program is being appreciated by increasing num- 
bers of our communities. T believe that, at first, the common opinion was that 
urban planning was restricted to densely populated, metropolitan areas. This 
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misunderstanding is being rapidly corrected. The recent publicity given to the 
Maine towns which have launched into farseeing but intensely practicable plan- 
ning programs has alerted many other towns to this new resource. 

I predict that the next 5 years will see a fivefold to tenfold multiplication of 
community applicants for assistance in planning future development. Our Maine 
Department of Economic Development has preached the gospel of planning, on 
a community and regional basis, patiently and persuasively. Our 81 town 
planning and development boards—a figure which increases every week—offer 
responsible groups the opportunity to initiate applications for participation in 
the urban-planning program. 

With our past experience and our growing interest in mind, therefore, I recom- 
mend in the strongest terms that assistance for urban planning not only be 
continued but strengthened. It is an essential aid in our quest for greater 
industrial development. We start with many native and historic attractions 
and even advantages; our first task is to lift our communities to the standards 
commensurate with those decreed for use by nature. Urban planning shows the 
way. 

The second major program of interest to Maine communities is the urban- 
renewal program. We have at present only one community participating— 
Portland. 

I frankly doubt that many Maine towns realize that they could be eligible. 
As of June 30, 1957, the 2 largest categories of participating communities were 
those between 10,000 and 25,000 population (74 in number) and those under 
10,000 population (71 in number). From my travels in the Second District 
of Maine, and, indeed, throughout the State, I have become convinced that a 
number of communities would do well to study the provisions of title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended. Our blighted areas are not vast, but they are 
pockmarks on an otherwise harmonious pattern of attractive communities. 

Even if our communities were to take maximum advantage of the urban- 
renewal programs, there is, however, one maior restriction in the existing legisla- 
tion. This restriction is a serious obstacle to overcoming the smalltown blicht. 

The present law limits urban renewal projects to residential areas. In so 
many of our towns the chief obstacle to any substantial urban planning is a 
commercial area which has long suffered from hardening of the arteries. An- 
tiquated, unsightly, uneconomical brick structures, built to outlast the pyramids, 
together with the less hardy wooden frame buildings of the last century, are 
the despair of any citizens’ group that might set out to improve the town. If 
only these could be remodeled, restored, or removed, the community would find 
its trade center reviving, its “livability” vastly improved, and would be in a 
position to tackle aggressively the job of improving any blighted residential 
areas. Insofar as many Maine towns are concerned, it is my feeling, shared I 
know by many others, that commercial redevelopment should logically precede 
residential redevelopment. 

I therefore respectfully recommend and strongly urge that title I of the 
Housing Act be broadened to include the redevelopment of commercial as well 
as residential areas. Perhaps this could be limited to areas where a certain 
percentage of the commercial area of a community is substandard. But what- 
ever details are dictated by practical considerations, the essential problem of 
blight in the commercial areas (which are invariably the oldest) of the smaller 
towns clearly requires some special attention in title I. 

I know that the people of my district join me in welcoming your committee 
to Maine and in expressing appreciation for your interest in the problems of our 
communities. 


Senator Crark. Our next witness will be Mr. Sulo J. Tani, Divi- 
sion of Research and Planning, Maine State Department of Economic 
Development. 

Mr. Tani, we are very happy indeed to have you appear before the 
committee. I note you have a prepared statement here which I will 
ask to have appear in the record at the conclusion of your remarks, 
together with the appendixes in the form of additional documents 
and the map which are attached to it, and I would ask you, sir, to pro- 
ceed in your own fashion, and you may read as much or as little of 
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your statement as you choose, emphasizing such parts as you would 
like particularly to call to the attention of the committee. 


STATEMENT OF SULO J. TANI, DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
PLANNING, MAINE STATE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Tanti. Senator Clark and Senator Payne, I shall refer to the 
statement, but I shall not attempt to read it all. I would like to 
highlight some portions of it. Particularly I would like to highlight 
the second paragraph and the fact that the division of research and 
planning is charged by law to advise and assist the municipalities of 
the State in their planning programs, which indirectly include urban 
renewal and redevelopment. Also, that the division is the official 
State planning agency which is responsible for urban planning pro- 
grams under the title VII of the Housing Act of 1954, which we 
commonly call the section 701 program. 

I would also like to highlight a little bit, or do away with a general 
misconception about Maine. Maine, because it is in the very north- 
eastern part of the country, means that most people have the concept 
that it is a vast wilderness area. I would like to point out we feel it 
is about two-thirds urbanized. By that I mean the settled part of 
this State is made up substantially of small cities and towns which are 
urban in character. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, Maine is not an agricultural State 
at all, but it is an urban State ? 

Mr. Tant. Maine is an agricultural and a forest State, but the 
people are urbanized. 

Senator Payne. Senator, if you will forgive me, we have everything 
here that the heart could desire. 

Senator Ciark. I will concur in that, Senator Payne. 

Senator Payne. Including the best people on earth. 

Senator Ciark. I am interested to know, Mr. Tani, what percentage 
of the total population of Maine lives in urban areas. 

Mr. Tant. I cannot tell you precisely, but we feel about 66 percent 
live in what we call urbanized areas, that is, in communities of over 
2,500 population. That is organized communities. 

Senator Ciark. That is the Federal Census Bureau’s index? 

Mr. Tani. Yes, and these are largely small industrial or trading 
centers, urban in character. 

Also I would like to point out the State has become very much 
concerned statewide with planning and urban redevelopment, and 
with Federal legislation, particularly as it applies to the smaller 
communities. When we think in terms of communities on the Federal 
level it is particularly communities of under 25,000 population. There 
has been in recent years a very definite indication of interest, both 
legislatively and on the part of the municipalities. 

This division of research and planning, I might say, is a new device 
in State government, and the participation of- the State in local 
planning programs is new. But even though it is somewhat belated, 
It is not necessarily an indication of a lack of interest, because there 
is a great deal of enthusiasm. This enthusiasm is indicated somewhat 
by the fact that we have now some 81 organized planning boards, for 
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example, in the State, which have developed in the last 2 to 3 years, 

We are taking an active part in the section 701 program. We have 

3 municipalities actively engaged in that, and have an application ap- 
proved for 6 additional communities, and another application pending 
for 5 more. We expect by the beginning of the next fiscal year we 
will have perhaps a dozen additional communities in the section 701 
program. 
_ Interestingly enough, the State indicated its interest by appropriat- 
ing funds through the legislature to match locally raised funds in this 
Federal matching program, which I think is not unique, but is unusual 
among the States. 

Senator Ciark. It certainly is. 

Mr. Tan. Referring to the statement on the second page, we feel 
that these programs are directly related to urban renewal and rede- 
velopment. They are the essential first step in the redevelopment 
of many of our older communities. 

I think it should be pointed out here, too, that in the Northeast, as 
you well know, Senator Clark, our communities are old, and the pat- 
terns of the communities were laid down many, many years ago. As 
a result we are suffering from obsolescence and blight which oftentimes 
is not necessarily a predominantly residential thing, but does affect 
residential areas. 

I will remark some more on that later. 

We do feel, though, that these planning programs are essential to 
renewal and redevelopment, and it is because of these studies that we 
urge-the subcommittee to recommend the continuation and, if neces- 
sary, the expansion of the title VII provisions of the so-called section 
701 program. That would be perhaps from the State standpoint a 
primary recommendation. That is, we are more concerned with the 
section 701 program than we are with urban renewal at the present 
time. 

I feel particularly that the section 701 program is one of the best 
demonstrations of local, State, and Federal participation and coop- 
eration, and I think it has been one of the best stimuli to planning on 
the local level, particularly among the communities and smaller cities 
and towns that we have in this country. 

I have pointed out here that the slums and blight and obsolescence 
are not restricted to the larger urban centers, even though they are 
more concentrated, and, therefore, more obvious in these centers. 
These conditions are found in small cities and urban towns, and even 
in rural areas. Nor are blight and obsolescence limited to “predomi- 
nantly residential areas.” In our New England communities, these 
conditions are characteristic of many predominantly commercial and 
industrial areas. As a matter of fact, it is these conditions in non- 
residential areas which are often the cause of residential blight. 

One of the common causes, I might comment here, or results of this 
blight in our urban centers which are predominantly commercial, is 
that it tends to strangle the natural growth and extension of that com- 
mercial area, with the result that that commercial development hops, 
skips, and jumps over and begins to affect existing residential areas, 
with a resulting blighting condition. 

Therefore I think there is a factor there that the committee might 
well consider in possibly considering this “predominantly residential” 
clause indicated here. 
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- Senator Ciark. What would you have in mind as the solution for 
that problem? We tried it all last session and we did not get too far 
with it. 

Mr. Tant. I think we would have to set up some sort of a criterion 
here where you would permit the redevelopment or renewal or Federal 
participation in redevelopment and renewal of nonresidential areas, 
provided it can be—and here is where we need the yardstick and the 
criteria—provided it can be clearly indicated that that condition is 
creating a blight either adjacent to, or, not adjacent, but elsewhere 
in the community, because of its strangling and restricting effect. 

Senator CrarKk. Let me ask you whether this commercial and in- 
dustrial blight of which you speak is tending to contribute to unem- 
ployment in Maine? 

Mr. Tant. I do not know for sure for the reason that in some in- 
stances where we have obsolescent old-age factory buildings which 
have become noncompetitive in the manufacturing field it may 
indirectly be a contributor, but it would be pretty difficult to pin it 
down to that as a fact. 

Senator CLark. Let me explore it just a little bit further with you, 
relatively briefly. You had the same situation here that has occurred 
in other areas of the North and even the Middle Atlantic States, where 
mills have moved to the South, creating a certain amount of, or a good 
deal of, unemployment. Your local communities made efforts to entice 
new industry in to take the place of those that have gone. You find 
your potentially usable industrial real estate cluttered up with a lot of 
obsolete loft buildings which are not readily adaptable to new industry, 
whether it is light or heavy industry. This is a hilly State and the 
amount of available ground for that sort of thing, despite your large 
recreational wilderness areas, is not unlimited, particularly within 
your tight little communities. 

I am wondering whether there is not some very real cause and effect 
between obsolete industrial plants and the existence of unemployment 
or underemployment in Maine communities. 

Mr. Tant. I think that there may well be an indirect effect in that 
it is difficult to replace a lost industry in these older plants, as you have 
pointed out. If we had programs of redevelopment and rehabilitation 
possibly we might be able either to remove portions of those buildings 
or where there are large masses of them, remove portions of them to 
open it up, or remove upper stories, and thus change the structural 
condition, so that you could have longer bays and more open spaces. 

Senator Payne. What you are coming into there is close to, and, in 
fact, is right on, the borderline, and is tipping over into distressed- 
areas legislation. 

Senator Ciark. That is why I asked the question. 

Senator Payne. Surely. 

Senator Crark. You do have a number of surplus-labor areas or 
several surplus-labor areas in Maine. Biddeford-Sanford is one I 
happen to recall. 

r. Tant. That is right. 

Senator Crark. Would you say that situation improved in the last 

year, or is about the same, or is it getting worse, or is that not within 


your field ? 
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Mr. Tani. Yes, it is. I think right in that particular area—and 
there again, it is spotty—in that particular area it has worsened, that 
is, the one you mentioned. To some extent in the Lewiston area 
in recent years it has somewhat worsened through a closing of a portion 
of the Bates Manufacturing Co. 

Senator Payne. Sanford has bettered some. 

Mr. Tant. Sanford has bettered some, although it has not regained 
all of the lost employment. On the other hand, as we recently had 
to inquire into these figures, and particularly in this trip we had 
to New York, over a period of 7 or 8 years where there has been 
a substantial loss of textile employment somewhere in the vicinity of 
8,500 to 9,000, that loss of employment has been replaced and ex- 
ceeded roughly by about 2,500 statewide. So that there has been a 
very definite economic recovery through diversification. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, there are more jobs in Maine 
now than there were before the textile industry started to move 
South ? 

Mr. Tant. No. The jobs, or the number of jobs, actually are 
about the same, that is, in manufacturing employment. 

Senator CLarK. Yes. 

Mr. Tani. But the jobs are better and there is more stability. Of 
course, there has been a resulting increase in nonmanufacturing em- 
ployment, and quite a substantial one. So, if you take the total pic- 
ture, we are better off, but it isa hard pull. 

Senator CLark. Let me pursue that a little further before I lose the 
trend of thought. 

Your suggestion is that we should amend the Urban Redevelopment 
Act to make it possible to redevelop commercial and industrial areas 
as well as residential areas ? 

Mr. Tant. Yes. 

Senator Crark. But can that not be done substantially through 
the medium of the Small Business Administration, with its loan pro- 
gram, and through the activities of the Maine Development Credit 
Corp., rather than bringing the Urban Renewal Administration or 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency into this field. 

Mr. Tant. I do not think you can. In fact, I am sure it cannot at 
the present time without some public subsidy, and it cannot be 
done wi‘hout some authority which has the power of condemnation. 
You need those two factors in there. 

Senator Ciark. Can you not do it at the State level instead of 
having to come down to Uncle Sam? 

Mr. Tant. Not at this point. Now we are getting into a field in 
which there has been, as far as I know, no experimentation. I think 
Uncle Sam can serve to assist us in developing the laboratory for 
that. My point is, this is a situation that applies not only to Maine, 
but to the entire Northeast, and I feel very strongly that the North- 
eastern part of the country is still one of the greatest resources, with 
its people, and its skills, and its resources, and everything else that 
exists in the northeastern part of the country. It is one of the great- 
est resources we have. 

If we are going to retain those resources and those people we have 
to do something to rebuild those centers that started 200 or 300 years 
ago. 
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I think it would make an excellent experiment, you might say, or a 
laboratory in trying to do this. Perhaps it should be done initially 
under the demonstration project provisions of title I. 

Senator Ciark. If I understand you correctly, you do not think that 
this can be done entirely at the State and local level ? 

Mr. Tant. No. I know it cannot. Not at the present time. 

Senator CiarKk. I would just like to comment parenthetically that 
everything you said about Maine is equally true about Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Tant. I am sure it is. As a matter of fact, we have followed 
the proceedings in Pennsylvania very carefully, and we have devel- 
oped a device of our own which we feel is superior. However, that 
remains to be seen. 

Senator Payne. Of course, there are a lot of those things that have 
been undertaken through the Maine Development Credit Corp., and 
also by local initiative and by industry itself. 

Senator Crarx. And by the Small Business Administration too. 

Senator Payne. I was referring to the period before the Small Busi- 
ness Administration ever got into the picture, or even the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. I am thinking back to the time of my own 
experience with the Solon plant, in the erection of the brand-new one- 
story plant here which occurred while I was Governor. I had a 
conference with the Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co. and developed 
the new 1-story plant and the plants of Sylvania Electric, the 1 
at Bridgeton, and 1 at Harrington, for a spinning concern, and 1 
at Machias and at Sebasco. I can go through a dozen or 15 more of 
them that all took place in a period I am very familiar with. 

Mr. Tanrt. I think if we take Maine on a per capita basis we can 
perhaps point with pride to the fact that it has done more through 
local initiative than any other State in the country. 

Senator Payne. It has done a tremendous amount. 

Mr. Tant. It has done a tremendous job, and I do not think Maine 
would want to rely on Federal subsidy unless we are sure and are 
certain that we cannot do this alone. 

Senator Payne. Is that what you are getting at? For example, 
mills of the type at Androscoggin? 

Mr. Tant. That is right. 

Senator Payne. It is a four-story brick structure built during the 
last century, when that was the typical structure for the cotton textile 
plants. Also included would be the plants in Dexter and Cardvilie 
and certain other areas, consisting of 3- and 4-story type structures 
which are today outmoded insofar as attracting the so-called stream- 
lined or beltline operation which requires a 1-floor setup. 

Mr. Tant. Yes, but I am also thinking of communities like Kittery, 
which is one of the oldest communities on the Atlantic coast, where 
the pattern was laid down with narrow streets, and you have a mix- 
ture of residential and commercial developments, and so forth, where 
a certain amount of redevelopment and possibly conservation prac- 
tices, and so forth, would aid a great deal. 

I think our capital city of Augusta and its commercial street, Water 
Street, which is so hemmed in by the river and steep embankments 
and a railroad that commercial development in that area is completely 
strangled, is a good example. 

Senator Payne. Gardiner and Hallowell. 
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Mr. Tant. And you have the same thing. I can point to areas in 
other States, Northern New England States, like the old situation in 
Manchester, which is a very good example, or Lawrence, Mass., and 
places like that. So I think there has to be some sort of liberalization. 
We will have to develop some kind of criteria and yardstick, because 
otherwise it will be just misused. I recognize that. What those yard- 
sticks will be will have to be very carefully determined, but it ap- 
plies—and I am selfish in my motives here—it applies primarily to 
the Northeast, although I do feel that the northeastern part of this 
country is a very vital part of the country. 

Senator Cuark. I think there are some of us who would be happy to 
see some Federal tax money coming into the Northeast and Middle 
Atlantic States at the expense of some of our close and dear friends 
in the West. 

Senator Payne. And other areas. 

Senator CiarK. Yes. 

Mr. Tani. Our recommendations then on this general plane—being, 
of course, a State planning agency, we have to deal with it on a gen- 
eral plane—would be those which I have enumerated here. There are 
four provisions. 

(1) That the provisions of title I be modified to permit the estab- 
lishment of urban redevelopment and renewal authorities on the State 
level so as to act on behalf of small cities and towns in urban renewal 
programs. The principle of State participation has a successful prec- 
edent in the title VII urban renewal program. 

I have not remarked at all on that part, but I do feel in the case of 
the smaller communities, those under 25,000, to become involved in 
these processes is an extremely complex thing. I think certain modi- 
fications in the Federal law and the subsequent modifications in our 
State law could well permit a State agency to be established to act on 
behalf of these communities on much the same basis as the section 701 
program. 

Senator Ciark. You think 25,000 is the right limit? 

Mr. Tant. Iam not sure of that. 

Senator Ciark. It could go higher? 

Mr. Tanti. I think possibly it could, to 40,000 or 50,000. 

Senator Payne. That to me is one of the most constructive sug- 
gestions I have heard for a long time, because the smaller communities 
do have a definite problem and they cannot get under way on this 
type of thing. 

Senator Criark. It is very difficult for them to get the talent to do 
the technical work. 

Senator Payne. That is right. So I am definitely going to make 
this my baby, taking that particular suggestion back and putting it in 
legislative form and seeing what action we can get on it. 

Mr. Tant. I think we can do a great deal on that to simplify the 
procedures here. 

Senator CLark. Yes. 

Mr. Tani. My second recommendation—and I am not on very 
strong ground here—is that review and certification of programs be 
left substantially to the local or State authority to avoid unnecessary 
delays between application and Federal authorization. 
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In other words, I have not been intimately connected with any of 
the urban renewal programs, but it is my understanding there is a 
delay that occurs between the point where the plan is completed and 
that is submitted to the Federal agency, and before the point where 
funds are actually authorized. I think Mr.Orr pointed out one of 
the devices would be to permit acquisition of lode prior to the 
authorization and certification. Some device of that nature which 
would cut down this timelag and ease the initial operation would be 
called for. 

Senator Payne. Of course, you get the same thing as between State 
and Federal as you get between local and State. 

Mr. Tani. Yes, sir. 

Senator Payne. I remember under the School Building Authority 
Act the towns could not understand why you could not make the 
money immediately available to them under the provisions of that 
act. There are certain mechanics you have to go through, and that is 
all there is to it. : 

Mr. Tani. Yes. We have run into that under the section 701 

rogram, although that is beginning to improve and I think that has 

en speeded up. But there again much of the legal certification, 
and so forth, is lett to the State. The Federal agency will accept our 
legal certification, and it is pretty good. 

Third, that the provisions of title I which now limit Federal par- 
ticipation to projects which are “predominantly residential in char- 
acter” be removed. 

I would qualify that by saying that some criteria would have to be 
set up. 

Fourth, and this is a little bit apart from the major subject, as far as 
possible highway plans be coordinated with urban renewal and urban 
planning assistance programs. 

That I think is an administrative matter that could be handled 
between the Housing and Home Finance Agency and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. We are developing that type of liaison between our 
own State highway department and our section 701 programs, and 
it has been an excellent development. I think a great deal more can 
be done, particularly in regard to the interstate highways. 

Senator Crark. Arrangements were made just the other day to 
introduce the head of the highway program to the head of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. So things are moving ahead. 

Mr. Tani. That is wonderful. 

We have appended these materials here, which I will not attempt to 
enumerate, but I would like to call attention to the last exhibit. 

Senator Ciark. I looked at it with great interest. 

Mr. Tant. Here we are attempting to look at the State in a rational 
and reasonable and practical way. We have broken it down into these 
areas which constitute the economic heart of it. This was done partly 
to overcome this misconception that people have that we all live 16 
miles apart, because we don’t. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Tani. 

Senator Payne, do you have any further questions? 

Senator Payne. No, I have not. 

Senator Crark. Do any members of the staff have any questions ? 

Senator Payne. You may be interested to know the commissioner of 
the department of economic development found it possible to be here 
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in attendance and listen this afternoon. That is Fred Clough, a long- 
time friend of mine and a very able gentleman. 

Senator Ciark. We are very happy to have you here. Would you 
care to add anything to Mr. Tani’s statement ? 

Mr. Croven. I do not believe so, but I want to express appreciation 
for the statement made by Mr. Tani and the opportunity afforded to 
him to present the statement. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much, and thank you, Mr. Tani for 
your excellent statement. 

(Mr. Tani’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Suto J. TANI, DiIREcToR oF RESEARCH AND PLANNING, MAINE 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Sulo J. Tani, director 
of the division of research and planning in the Maine State Department of 
Economic Development. I am appearing before you as a representative of the 
State government by direction of the Governor of the State of Maine, Edmund §, 
Muskie, and the commissioner of the department of economic development, 
Fred A. Clough, Jr. 

The division of research and planning is charged by law to advise and assist 
the municipalities of the State in their planning programs, which include urban 
renewal and redevelopment. The division is the official State planning agency 
responsible for the conduct of urban planning programs under the provisions 
of the Federal Housing Act of 1954, title VII, as amended by the Federal 
Housing Act of 1956. 

Maine, though large in area and land space, is essentially an urbanized State. 
Of its total population, 913,774 (1950), 66 percent live principally in urbanized 
municipalities varying in size from 2,500 to 80,000 people. These are primarily 
industrial or market center communities. 

The State of Maine is deeply concerned with Federal legislation and programs 
directed to the conservation and/or rehabilitation of our urban centers. 

This concern has been manifested by legislative action which, in 1955, estab- 
lished the division of research and planning; which has granted authority for 
urban renewal and redevelopment to our two largest cities; which has passed 
and/or brought up to date laws pertaining to municipal and regional planning 
and zoning; and which in 1957 appropriated funds to be used as grants-in-aid to 
municipal planning boards to match Federal funds under the Federal urban 
planning assistance program. 

Although, Maine’s broad interest in the field of planning and planning legisla- 
tion in an active sense is realtively recent, the vigor with which the legislature 
of the State has acted to provide the tools for planning and the interest with 
which muncipalities have responded to these efforts, minimize the significance 
of this late entry. 

At the beginning of 1956, when the State planning function was instituted, 
there were only 39 municipal planning agencies in existence in Maine and only 
5 or 6 of these with active programs. As of today, 81 municipalities have 
established planning boards and planning programs. These municipalities rep- 
resent 52 percent of the population in the State. One metropolitan area has 
established a regional planning commission. 

With the stimulus provided by the title VII Federal program, supplemented 
by State grants-in-aid, we have now under contract planning programs for 
nine municipalities. The total cost of this planning work is valued at $87,300. 
By the first of next year, we will have under contract planning programs for 5 
additional communities at a total cost of $55,400 or a total program involving 
the expenditure of $142,700. 

Beginning with the next fiscal year which starts on July 1, 1958, if Federal 
funds are available, we will underwrite planning work for another estimated 8 
communities and possibly 3 regional planning agencies to the tune of $100,000. 

These programs are directly related to urban renewal and redevelopment. 
They are the essential first step in the redevelopment of many of our older 
communities. It is as a result of these studies that workable programs for urban 
renewal and redevelopment will be instituted. It is because these studies 
are so greatly needed that we urge the subcommittee to recommend the con- 
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g- tinuation and if necessary, the expansion of the title VII provisons of the 
Housing Act of 1954. 
yu Maine, like all of New England and a substantial part of the Northeast, is an 


old section of the country. Its cities and towns have been established for more 

than a century and in many cases for 3 centuries. The pattern of land use, of 
om. street systems, of housing, of utilities and services were designed during another 
to era. These patterns, together with age and obsolence of structures, are now 
the noose which is strangling the economic life of our urban centers, large and 
small. Yet these old urban centers are vital to our economy. They are vital to 
the Nation. They are a resource which cannot be permitted slowly to dis- 
entegrate. 

There is hope for these communities. Hope which has been strengthened i 
through programs such as the title VII and title I Federal grants. Careful | 
NE planning and vigorous efforts through redevelopment and renewal will breathe 

new life into the hearts of these centers. 
Slums, blight, and obsolescence are not restricted to the larger urban centers 


or 


tor even though they are more concentrated and therefore more obvious in these 
of centers. These conditions are found in small cities, in urban towns, even in 
‘he rural areas. Nor are blight and obsolescence limited to “predominantly resi- ; 
Ss. dential areas.” In our New England communities, these conditions are char- 
nt, acteristic of many predominantly commercial and industrial areas. As a matter i 
of fact, it is these conditions in nonresidential areas which are often the cause ; 
‘ist of residential blight.. y 
yan It is our recommendation, then, that urban renewal legislation and procedures } 
icy be so modified as to permit its easy application to the small city or town. j 
yns Specifically, the Congress should consider the following to achieve this purpose: 
ral (1) That the provisions of title I be modified to permit the establishment 
of urban redevelopment and renewal authorities on the State level so as H 
ste. to act on behalf of small cities and towns in urban renewal programs. The i 
=a principle of State participation has a successful precedent in the title VII 
ily urban planning assistance program. 


(2) That review and certification of programs be left substantially to the 
local or State authority to avoid unnecessary delays between application and 
Federal authorization. ¥ 

(3) That the provisions of title I which now limit Federal participation 
ab- to projects which are “predominantly residential in character” be removed. 


a penitent tats 


for (4) That as far as possible, highway plans be coordinated with urban 
sed renewal and urban planning assistance programs. 
ing We have prepared and have appended to this statement several documents. 
| to These are: 
ban 1. Excerpts from Maine Revised Statutes of 1954, chapter 38—A, as j 
amended, establishing the department of economic development and the 
sla- division of research and planning. 
ure 2. Summary and status of title VII urban planning assistance program for 
‘ith Maine. 
nce 3. The Maine planning and zoning enabling statute. 
4. Map of the State of Maine showing its principal economic areas. 
ted, We appreciate this opportunity to appear before the subcommittee. We appre- 
nly ciate also the subcommittee’s selection of Portland and Maine as the locale for 
ave its hearing. 
rep- DocUMENT 1 
has 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND PLANNING IN THE DEPART- 


ge MENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

or 

300. (Excerpt from Revised Statutes of Maine 1954, Chapter 38—A, as amended) 
rd 

ring DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND PLANNING 

oral Sec. 4. Powers and duties. The Division of Research and Planning shall be 
8 empowered to: 

000. I. Compile and maintain information useful to the development of all industries 
ent. of the State concerning resources, sites, space, equipment, adequate housing, con- 
lder tracts, materials, transportation, markets, labor supply, population trends and 
‘ban other economic considerations. 

dies II. Study specific problems peculiar to the industry and economy of Maine 
con- with a view towards the broader utilization of our natural resources and the 


development of new and improved industrial products and techniques, which 
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studies shall be advanced by coordination of research with existing private and 
governmental agencies and education institutions, and may be advanced by 
contractual relations with persons or organizations familiar with the problems 
and equipped to conduct the needed research. 

III. Study specific problems relating to agriculture and sea and shore fisheries, 
cooperating with the Departments of Agriculture and Sea and Shore Fisheries 
and other existing governmental and private agencies in the development of new 
products and techniques which will tend to improve the economic condition of 
those engaged in these two endeavors. 

IV. Assist in the preparation of reports upon request from the Governor or any 
State department. 

V. Prepare evidence and supporting data on types of industry on which special 
efforts should be made tv locate them in Maine, with special attention to the 
possibilities in the fields of electronics, nuclear energy, plastics, and other indus- 
tries based on recent technological developments. 

VI. Prepare and from time to time revise and perfect a master plan for the 
physical development of the State. Such master plan, with any accompanying 
maps, plats, charts and descriptive matter, shall be designed with the general 
purpose of guiding and carrying forward such coordinated, effective and economic 
development of the State, with due respect to its topography, resources and its 
present needs and future possibilities, as will best promote the health, safety, 
order, convenience, welfare and prosperity of the people. Among other things 
such master plan shall tend to bring into suitable relation the use of land, soil, 
water and natural resources; the location and distribution of population and 
habitation; agriculture and forestry; recreational resources, facilities, and op- 
portunities; fishing and mining; trade and industry; ports, highways, railways, 
airways and every form of transportation, travel and communication; public in- 
stitutions of every description, whether publicly or privately supported; water 
supply and disposal of sewage; and all such other developments and uses as 
will tend to avoid waste of the human, financial and physical resources of the 
State and to promote the above purposes. 

VII. Act as the coordinating agency between the several officers, Boards, Com- 
missions, Departments and Divisions of the State in matters relative to the 
physical development of the State, including the Maine Port Authority and Maine 
Aeronautics Commission, and review the proposals of said agencies in the light 
of their relationship to the master plan and incorporate the results of such 
reviews in the reports of the Department; provided, that nothing in this section 
shall be construed as limiting the powers and duties of any officer, Board, Com- 
mission, Department or Division of the State. 

VIII. Assist in planning any public or private project involving Federal grants 
or loans; advise, confer and otherwise cooperate with municipal planning boards, 
agencies, officials, civic and other groups and citizens in matters relating to zon- 
ing, and planning relating to schools, housing, health, land use controls, assess- 
ment and taxation, and other objectives; initiate, encourage and assist local 
planning boards and other municipal agencies and officials in regional planning. 
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DocUMENT 2 


Housing and Home Finance Agency urban planning assistance programs, 
State of Illinois, 1957-58 


UPA | Local | Contributions 








| Total | Project 
project, | Town Dane al ene totals, 
Maine | program | cumula- 
Cash | Services| State | Federal | tive 
| | 
P-1..........| Auburn = $9, 500 $2, 500 |...-.-----| $12,000 | $24,000 | 
Presque Isle... pwc. SNR Seon es 4 8,500 | 17,000 
Sanford... 7 | 5, 350 5, 350 10, 700 | 
Total... 4 23, 350 2, 500 25, 850 1 51, 700 $51, 700 
ini  — : 4, 000 $4, 000 8, 000 16, 000 | 
Kittery. .... | 1, 250 1, 250 2, 500 5, 000 
Nor “ay... 900 900 1, 800 | 3, 600 
Wiscasset - - - ae 1, 000 1, 000 2, 000 4, 000 
| Yarmouth -- | 500 500 | 1, 000 2, 000 | 
| Cumberland. 1, 250 1, 250 | 2, 500 5, 000 
"WORBNs Ss e5c22Se 8, 900 8, 900 17,800 | 235, 600 87, 300 
0 Sa Augusta. ---. . 2, 500 ss 1, 500 4, 000 8, 000 16, 000 | 
Brunswick | 3, 000 3, 000 6, 000 12, 000 | 
| Idoulton.----- | 4, 200 2, 000 4, 000 10, 200 20, 400 
Pitts ‘el(__. 1,000 |__ 1, 000 2, 000 4, 000 
| Mars Hill_---- ee) 500 500 500 1, 500 3, 000 
Total- -- shoes 11, 200 4, 000 12, 500 27,7 3 55, 400 142, 700 


1 Authorized Oct. 18, 1956. 
2 Authorized Nov. 7, 1957. 
3 Authorization pending. 


DocuMENT 3 
REVISED PLANNING AND ZONING LEGISLATION IN MAINE, 1957 


Prepared by Division of Research and Planning, Department of Economic 
Development, Augusta, Maine, June 1957 


MAINE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Fred A. Clough, Jr., Commissioner 


Division directors: Sulo J. Tani, Research and Planning; Arthur W. Wood, In- 
dustrial Development; Everett F. Greaton, Recreational Promotion ; Earle Dou- 
cette, Public Relations; John R. Rand, State Geologist. 

(Nore.—The name of the Department of Development of Industry and Com- 
merce was changed by the Ninety-eighth Maine Legislature to Department of 
Economic Development, effective August 28, 1957.) 


PLANNING ENABLING ACTS 
INTRODUCTION 


The Legislature in 1955 directed the Attorney General to have prepared a 
revision of the General Laws Relating to Municipalities contained in Chapter 
91 of the 1954 Revised Statutes. The revision, so drafted, was adopted by the 
98th Legislature, and approved by Governor Muskie, as Chapter 405 of the Pub- 
lie Laws of 1957 (H. P. 320-L. D. 437) ; effective August 28, 1957. ‘Lhis repre- 
sents a rewriting and reorganization of preceding statutes which by accumula- 
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tive amendments had been rendered disconnected and reiterative. The planning 
enabling acts were a part of the general municipal law, and so were included 
in the revision. 

The Maine community planning law consists of two parts; municipal plan- 
ning or development, and regional planning or development. The successive refer- 
ences which identify these planning enabling statutes follow : 


Municipal planning 
Public Laws of 1943, chapter 199, sections 1-6. 
Revised Statutes of 1944, chapter 80, sections 84-88. 
Revised Statutes of 1954, chapter 91, sections 93-99. 
Public Laws of 1957, chapter 405, sections 61-63. 
Revised Statutes of 1954, as amended in 1957, chapter 90A, sections 61-63. 


Regional planning 

Public Laws of 1955, chapter 42. 

Revised Statutes of 1954, as amended in 1955, chapter 91, sections 99B-99G. 

Public Laws of 1957, chapter 405, sections 64-65. 

Revised Statutes of 1954, as amended in 1957, chapter 90A, sections 64-65. 

This pamphlet contains all parts of the adopted statutes relating to community 
planning appearing in the new chapter 90A of the Revised Statutes of 1954, 
as amended. The omitted sections, 2 through 60, relate to general municipal 
government and have only secondary effect on planning activities. 


MAINE MUNICIPAL AND REGIONAL PLANNING STATUTES 


Chapter 90A, Revised Statutes of 1954, sections 1, and 61-65, as amended in 1957; 
effective August 28, 1957 
Definitions 

Sec. 1. Definitions. The listed terms as used in this chapter are defined as fol- 
lows, unless a different meaning is plainly required by the context: 

I. “Municipality” includes only cities and towns. 

II. “Municipal officers” means the mayor and aldermen of a city, and the select- 
men of a town. 

III. “Municipal official” means any elected or appointed member of a municipal 
government. 

IV. “Clerk” means the clerk of a municipality. 

V. “Resident” and “residence” refer to place of domicile. 

VI. “Voter” means a person registered to vote. 

VII. “Real estate” means land and structures attached to it. 

VIII. “General obligation security” means a note, bond, or other certificate of 
indebtedness to the payment of which is pledged the full faith and credit of the 
issuing body. 

IX. “Funded debt” means an obligation for the payment of which some fund 
is set aside. 

X. “Sinking fund” means a fund created for the purpose of paying a debt. 

XI. “Revenue-producing municipal facility” means any water supply or distri- 
bution system, any sewage disposal or sewerage system, and any automobile park- 
ing facility, for the use or services of which money is received by a municipality. 


MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 61. Municipal development. A municipality may act for the purpose of 
municipal development according to the following provisions : 


I. Planning board 
A. A municipality may establish a planning board. 

1. Appointments to the board shall be made by the municipal officers. 

2. The board shall consist of 5 members and 2 associate members. 

3. The term of office of a member is 5 years, but initial appointments shall 
be made for 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years, respectively. The term of office of an 
associate member is 5 years. 

4. A municipal officer may not be a member or associate member of the 
board. 

5. When a member is unable to act because of interest, physical incapacity 
or absence from the State, the chairman of the planning board shall desig- 
nate an associate member to act in his stead. When there is a permanent 
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vacancy, the municipal officers shall appoint a person to serve for the unex- 
pired term. 

6. An associate member may attend all meetings of the board and partici- 
pate in its proceedings, but may vote only when he has been designated by 
the chairman to act for a member. 

7. The board shall elect a chairman and secretary from its own member- 
ship. 

B. The board shall prepare, adopt, and may amend a comprehensive plan 
containing its recommendations for the development of the municipality. 

1. Among other things, the plan may include the proposed general char- 
acter, location, use, construction, layout, extent, size, open spaces, and popu- 
lation density of all real estate, and the proposed method for rehabilitating 
blighted districts and eliminating slum areas. 

2. The board shall hold a public hearing on its tentative proposals, before 
it adopts the plan or an amendment of it. 

38. Once adopted by the board, the plan becomes a public record. It shall 
be filed in the office of the clerk. 

4. After the board has adopted the plan, an ordinance or official map 
authorized by this section may not be enacted, adopted, or amended, and 
public property may not be established or modified in location or extent, until 
the board has made a careful investigation and reported its pertinent recom- 
mendations which are consistent with the plan. The board shall make its 
official report at the next meeting of the legislative body which is held not 
less than 30 days after the proposal has been submitted to the board. The 
failure of the board to issue its report constitutes approval of the proposal. 
A proposal which has been disapproved by the board may be enacted only 
by a 2/3 vote of the legislative body. 

C. A municipality which has a planning board may raise or appropriate money 
and may contract with the State and Federal Governments for the purpose of 
the comprehensive planning authorized by this section. 

D. The board may hire personnel and obtain goods and services necessary to 
its proper function within the limits of appropriations made for the puropse. 


IT. Zoning regulation 

A. A municipality which has a planning board may enact a zoning ordinance 
dividing it into zones consistent with the proper development of the municipality, 
The zoning ordinance may regulate the following : 

1. Location and use of real estate for industrial, commercial, residential 
and other purposes. 

2. Construction, height, number of stories, area and bulk of all structures, 

3. Size and open spaces of real estate. 

4. Population density. 

5. Setback of structures along ways of public property. 

B. A zoning ordinance shall be drafted as an integral part of a comprehensive 
plan for municipal development, and promotion of the health, safety, and general 
welfare of the residents of the municipality. 

1. Among other things, it shall be designed to encourage the most appro- 
priate use of land throughout the municipality; to promote traffic safety ; 
to provide safety from fire and other elements; to provide adequate light 
and air; to prevent overcrowding of real estate; to promote a wholesome 
home environment; to prevent housing development in unsanitary areas; te 
provide an adequate street system; to promote the coordinated development 
of unbuilt areas; to encourage the formation of community units; to pro- 
vide an allotment of land area in new developments sufficient for all the 
requirements of community life; to conserve natural resources; and to 
provide for adequate public services. 

C. A zoning ordinance or amendment may be enacted only after a public hear- 
ing has been held by the municipal officers for its consideration at least 10 days 
before it is submitted to the legislative body. 

D. The planning board shall prepare a zoning map outlining each zone estab- 
lished or modified by the municipality. The map shall be filed in the office of the 
clerk. 

E. A zoning ordinance does not apply to structures and uses existing at the 
time it is enacted, but applies to new structures and uses, and changes in struc- 
tures and uses made afterward. 

1. The changes in structure and use to which a zoning ordinance applies 
may be defined in the ordinance. 
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F. Real estate used or to be used by a public service corporation may be wholly 
or partially exempted from an ordinance authorized by this section, when on 
petition, notice, and public hearing, the Public Utilities Commission judges the 
exemption to be reasonably necessary for public welfare or convenience. 

G. County and municipal governments shall abide by a zoning ordinance en- 
acted by a municipality. A zoning ordinance is advisory with respect to the 
State Government. 

H. Any real estate or personal property existing in violation of an ordinance 
authorized by this section is a nuisance. 

I. The building inspector is the authority for the issue of a building or use 
permit, unless otherwise provided by the municipality. 

1. An application for a building or use permit shall be in writing and 
shall be signed by the applicant and directed to the building inspector. 
The failure of the building inspector to issue a written notice of his decision, 
directed to the applicant, within 30 days from the date of filing of the ap- 
plication constitutes a refusal of the permit. 

2. The building inspector shall be given free access at reasonable hours 
to all parts of structures regulated by a zoning ordinance. 


IIT. Board of appeals 
A. The municipal officers of a municipality which enacts a zoning ordinance 
shall appoint a board of appeals. 

1. The board shall consist of 3 members and one associate member. 

2. The term of office of a member is 3 years, but initial appointments shall 
be made for 1, 2, and 3 years, respectively. The term of office of an associate 
member is 3 years. 

3. A municipal officer may not be a member or associate member of a 
board of appeals. 

4. When a member is unable to act because of interest, physical incapacity, 
or absence from the State, the associate member shall act in his stead, 
When there is a permanent vacancy, the municipal officers shall appoint 
a person to serve for the unexpired term. 

5. The board shall elect a chairman and secretary from its own member- 
ship. 

B. An appeal may be taken from any decision of the building inspector to 
the board of appeals and from the board of appeals to the Superior Court. 

1. On an appeal in writing to the board of appeals, it shall affirm, modify, 
or set aside the decision appealed from according to the terms of the perti- 
nent ordinance. The board may permit a variation from the terms of an 
ordinance where necessary tu avuid confiscation, provided there is no sub- 
stantial departure from the intent of the ordinance. It may permit an 
exception to an ordinance only when the terms of the exception huve been 
specifically set forth by the municipality. The failure of the board to issue 
a written notice of its decision, directed to the appellant, within 80 days 
from the date of filing of the appeal constitutes a denial of the appeal. 

2. The appeal to the Superior Court shall be entered at the term first 
occurring in the county not less than 30 days after the decision from which 
the appeal is taken. Notice of the appeal shall be ordered by the Court 
in term time or by a Justice in vacation, and the appeal shall be tried and 
determined by the Court without a jury in the manner and with the rights 
provided by law in other civil cases so heard. The appeal shall be tried 
at the term to which the notice is returnable unless otherwise ordered by the 
Court. Costs may be awarded to the prevailing party by the Court as justice 
requires. 

IV. Official map 

A. A municipality may adopt and amend an official map showing the location 
of public ways and other public property, ways used in common by more than 2 
owners of abutting property, and approved subdivisions. The may may include 
all or part of the municipality, and the following provisions apply only to that 
area outlined on the adopted map. 

1. When the official map has been adopted or amended, the clerk shall 
certify that fact to the proper register of deeds who shall record it. The 
map shall be filed in the office of the clerk. 

2. The lines of ways, public property and subdivisions established or modi- 
fied after adoption of the official map shall be added to the map and become 
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part of it. The municipal officers shall prepare the map and keep it current. 

8. After the planning board has adopted a comprehensive plan, the munici- 
pality may require that the lines of planned new or modified ways and public 
property be placed on the official map. 

4. The placing of a line on the official map does not constitute the estab- 
lishment or modification of any way or public property, nor the taking or 
acceptance of land for any purpose. 

5. A permit for the erection of any structure to be located within the 
boundaries of an existing or proposed way or public property shown on the 
official map may not be issued, except as provided by sections 11 and 17 of 
chapter 50. A permit for the erection of any structure or the use of land 
which requires access from a way may not be issued, unless a way which 
provides the required access appears on the map or has been approved for 
the purpose by the municipal officers. A public water supply, sewer, or 
other public utility, pavement, or other improvement may not be constructed 
along a way not shown on the map. 


V. Subdivision of land 

A. A municipality may regulate the subdivision of land. 

1. Subdivision means the division into 5 or more lots. 

2. A register of deeds shall not record any plat of a proposed subdivision 
until it has been approved by the planning board and the approval noted 
on the plat. In a municipality which does not have a planning board, the 
municipal officers shall act in its stead for the purposes of this subsection. 

3. Approval of a subdivision is based on its compliance with municipal 
ordinances and its general reasonableness. 

4. In a municipality which has an engineer, he shall make a report to 
the planning board with respect to the grades, drainage, sewerage, and road 
surfacing of a proposed subdivision, before it may be approved. 

5. The failure of the planning board to issue a written notice of its de- 
cision, directed to the applicant, within 30 days after a proposed subdivision 
has been submitted constitutes its disapproval. An appeal may be taken 
from the decision of the planning board to the Superior Court as provided 
in subparagraph 2 of paragraph B of subsection III. 

6. The recording of a plat without the approval required by this sub- 
section is void. 

7. A person who conveys or agrees to convey any land by reference to a 
plat which has not been approved as required by this subsection, and 
recorded by the proper register of deeds, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $200 for each lot conveyed or agreed to be conveyed. <A munici- 
pality may enjoin the conveyance or agreement to convey. 

Sec. 62. Saving provisions. In a municipality which does not have a plan- 
ning board, an ordinance enacted under repealed sections 137 to 144 of chapter 
5 of the Revised Statutes of 1930, as amended, and repealed sections 93 to 97 of 
chapter 91 of the Revised Statutes of 1954, remains effective, and may be amended 
in accordance with those sections until it is repealed or superseded by an ordi- 
nance authorized by section 61. In a municipality which has a planning board, an 
ordinance enacted under the repealed sections which is consistent with section 
61 remains effective; an ordinance which is inconsistent with section 61 is void. 

Sec. 63. Village development. A village corporation has the same powers 
and duties as a municipality under section 61. When there is a conflict between 
the zoning provisions of a village corporation and those of the municipality 
of which it is a part, the zoning provisions of the municipality prevail. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Seo. 64. Regional development. A municipality which has a planning board 
may join a regional planning commission for the purpose of regional development. 


I. Membership 

A. The commission may be composed of 2 or more member municipalities. 

B. The commission shall prepare an annual budget and shall determine on an 
equitable basis the amount to be paid by each member. The amount to be paid 
by each member shall be certified to its municipal officers by the commission in 
sufficient time to allow an appropriation to be made. 

1. The failure of a member to appropriate and pay the amount determined 
by the commission terminates its membership. 
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C. A member may raise or appropriate money and furnish necessary services 
for the use of the commission. A member may contract with the commission for 
the furnishing of funds or services in the preparation of a comprehensive regional 


plan, and for special planning work to be done by the commission for the 
member. 


II. Representation 


A. Appointments to the commission shall be made by the municipal officers 
from nominations of residents submitted by the planning board as follows: 

1. Where the population of the municipality according to the last decennial 
census of the United States is less than 20,000, it is entitled to 2 representa- 
tives; 20,000 to 100,000, 3; and more than 100,000, 4. 

2. Each member is entitled to one associate representative. 

B. The term of office of a representative is 4 years, but initial appointments 
shall be made for 2 and 4 years where a member is entitled to 2 representatives ; 
2,3 and 4 years where a member is entitled to more than 2 representatives. The 
term of office of an associate representative is 4 years. 

C. When a regular representative is unable to act because of interest, physical 
incapacity or absence, the associate representative shall act in his stead. A per- 
manent vacancy shall be filled for the unexpired term in the same manner in 
which a regular appointment is made. 


IIT, Powers and duties 


A. Jurisdiction. 

1. The jurisdiction of a regional planning commission includes the area 
of its members. 

2. The power of the commission is advisory, and pertains generally to the 
development of the whole region, or to the solution of a problem which in- 
volves more than one member. 

B. Organization. 

1. The commission shall elect annually a chairman, vice-chairman, secre- 
tary, treasurer and other necessary officers from its own representatives. 

2. Meetings shall be held at the call of the chairman, and at other times 
determined by the commission. 

3. The commission may adopt bylaws necessary to the conduct of its 
business. It may accept contributions of any type from any source for its 
work. It may hire personnel, rent offices and obtain goods and services 
necessary to its proper function. It may contract with the State and Federal 
Governments for carrying out the purposes authorized by this section. 

4. The secretary shall keep minutes of the proceedings of the commission 
which shall be filed in the office of the commission. The minutes are a public 
record. 

C. Comprehensive regional plan. 

1. The commission shall prepare a comprehensive regional plan containing 
its recommendations for the development of the area within its jurisdiction. 

2. The purpose of the plan is to promote the health, safety and general wel- 
fare of the residents of the region. 

38. Among other things, it shall be designed to encourage the most ap- 
propriate use of land for agriculture, forestry, industry, commerce, and 
residence; to provide adequate transportation and communication; to pro- 
vide for the proper location of public utilities and services; to encourage 
the development of adequate recreational areas; to promote good civic de- 
sign; and to encourage the judicious expenditure of public funds. 

4. Among other things, the commission may make recommendations for 
the use of land; the general location, extent, type of use, character, and 
development of public ways, public property, public utilities and services ; 
and for the improvement, redevelopment, rehabilitation and conservation 
of industrial, commercial, residential and other areas. 

5. When all or part of the plan is completed, the commission may file 
certified copies of it with the planning board of any member. 

6. The commission may assist a member in carrying out any regional plan 
developed by the commission. 

D. Local assistance. 

1. The commission may make recommendations on the basis of its plans 
and studies to any planning board, to the municipal officers of any mem- 
ber, and to any county, State, or Federal authorities. 
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2. A municipal planning board may adopt all or part of the regional plan 
which pertains to the area within its jurisdiction as its own comprehensive 
plan, subject to section 61. 

3. The commission may assist any of its members in solving a local plan- 
ning problem. It shall keep an accurate account of the cost of the assistance, 
and shall provide the member with an itemized statement. The assistance 
shall be paid for entirely by the members to which the service is rendered. 

(a) Where there has been a contribution to the commission for the 
purpose, part of the cost of local assistance may be paid from it. 

Sec. 65. Member county. A county in which a regional planning commis- 
sion has ben formed may become a member of the commission by resolution 
of the county commissioners. A county has the same powers and duties as a 
municipality with respect to the provisions of section 64, and the county com- 
missioners have the powers and duties of municipal officers. A county is entitled 
to 2 representatives and 1 associate representative. They shall be appointed 
by the county commissioners. The term of office of a representative is 4 years, 
but initial appointments shall be made for 2 and 4 years, respectively. The term 
of office of an associate representative is 4 years. The jurisdiction of a regional 
planning commission may include all or part of a member county as determined 
by the commission. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Walter S. Fried, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administration Regional Administrator, will be « our next wit- 
ness. He is accompanied by Mr. Charles J. Horan, the regional direc- 
tor of the Urban Renewal Administration. 


Do you want Mr. Horan to come up with you, Mr. Fried ? 
« e 9 


STATEMENT OF WALTER S. FRIED, ADMINISTRATOR, REGION I, 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Mr. Friep. I have a whole army here. 

Senator Ciarx. Mr. Fried, we are very happy to have you here, 
and I want to compliment you on the good reputation you have in 
Portland. T hey think well of you. 

Mr. Friep. Thank you. I think it is a mutual admiration society. 

Senator Crark. Would you introduce your associates so that they 
can be listed on the record ? 

Mr. Friep. Yes, sir; I will. 

On my extreme left is Mr. Herman Hillman, who is regional direc- 
tor of the Public Housing Administration; Mr. Charles J. Horan, 
regional director of the Urban Renewal Administration; and Mr. 
Stratford McKenrick, who is the Zone Commissioner of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

Senator Crark. Weare happy to have all of you gentlemen with us. 

Mr. Frrepv. Mr. McKenrick has personnel of the Federal Housing 
Administration office here. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have a prepared statement 

Mr. Frmp. Yes. Not knowing in what the committee was inter- 
ested, we came prepared, I hope, for everything and anything. I have 
a statement with respect to the entire region which, with your permis- 
sion, I will file for the record. I do not propose to read any part of it. 

Senator Ciark. The statement which has been offered by Mr. Fried 
will be printed for the record at the conclusion of his remarks. I 
would like to say we appreciate your efforts in making up what ap- 
pears to bea pretty comprehensive statement. 

Mr. Fried, since none of us, neither the staff nor the members of 
the committee, have had an opportunity to look at it, I wonder if you 
would care to summarize it, or whether you are content to let us read 
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it at our convenience, which I can assure you I at least will do, and I 
am sure Senator Payne will also. 

Mr. Friep. Just for 2 minutes I would like to give you an idea of 
the size and complexity and variation of the program in region I. It 
consists of the seven Northeastern States. 

Our principal office is in New York City. We have 6 small local 
offices, 1 of which is right here in Portland. In our urban-renewal 
program we have approximately 127 projects and the obligation of 
the Federal Government is a little in excess of $300 million. 

Senator CrarKk. How big is the office here in Portland in terms of 
personnel ? 

Mr. Frrep. We have a field engineer and a secretary. 

Senator CiarK. Does it cover all of the rest of the State of Maine? 

Mr. Friep. Maine and part of New Hampshire. 

Also we have the community facilities administration. We have 
coordinated our engineering service for all of our program. We have 
already paid out in Federal grants in excess of $40 million. 

Senator Ciark. This is for the seven-State area ? 

Mr. Friep. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Including New York? 

Mr. Friep. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark. How much outside of New York ¢ 

Mr. Friep. A little over $33 million was in New York, and about 
$714 million outside. 

Senator CiarK. Over how long a period of time? 

Mr. Friep. Since the program has been in existence. 

Senator CiarK. Just to make it clear, that was when ? 

Mr. Friep. The original law was enacted in 1949, but you have to 
realize these projects have to get into the executiton stage before we 
get to make any grant payments. 

Snator Payne. As a matter of fact, there were no grant payments 
made until 1953, were there? 

Mr. Friep. I do not think so. 

Senator Payne. I think the program went into effect in 1949, and 
there were either appropriations or authorizations by the Congress, 
but I do not think any payments were instituted under the program 
until 1953. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have any knowledge, Mr. Fried, of what 
percentage of the total national payments that $40 million for your 
region represents ? 

Mr. Friep. Roughly about 40 percent, I believe. I am very happy 
to report at the end of the month there is construction completed or 
actually under way in urban renewal areas in our region in excess 
of $150 million. 

I am also happy to report that a substantial amount is outside of 
New York City. 

Senator CrarK. What are the total authorizations? They are 
around $2 billion, are they not? 

Mr. Frrep. $1,350 million. 

Mr. Semer. Of which $204.4 million are not available for grant 
authorizations. 

Senator Payne. They have been reserved. 
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Mr. Semer. Yes. $100 million of which are reserved under the 
President’s 1955 authority, and $104.4 million is impounded under the 
Bureau of the Budget’s action of this year. 

Mr. Frrep. Our projects vary in size from about 1 acre to about 
160 acres; in size of community from 2,500 population to 8 million 
population ; in size of Federal grant approximately $10 to $28 million ; 
and, in reuse everything from a bird sanctuary to a cultural center. 

Mr. Semer. Where is the bird sanctuary ? 

Mr. Friep. The one in the flood area in Connecticut. They do not 
want to reuse the area. 

Senator CiarKk. Robert Moses got the $28 million, did he not? 

Mr. Frrep. He did, but he did not get the $50 million. I guess 
we just about run the gamut of everything. 

enaton Crark. Including emotions, I guess. 

Mr. Friep. I am very proud of the fact that I have only three dif- 
ferent colored pills. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Friep. We are all available, if you and your staff have any 
questions. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Fried, there is a growing interest in trying to be- 
come somewhat more exact in describing the criteria that are used in 
a regional office and the national office in deciding when a relocation 
plan submitted by a local community is acceptable. For example, 
there is some difference of opinion in this community as to whether 
or not the relocation plan for Bayside meets the statutory test, which 
is fairly broad. 

The first question is, have you received that relocation plan yet on 
Bayside? 

Mr. Friep. No, sir. 

Mr. Semer. When you do receive it, is it a long story to describe 


what criteria you use in determining whether or not that relocation - 


plan meets the statutory requirement ? 

Mr. Friep. Maybe we can do it by looking back for a minute on 
what we have done in other communities. Very often we receive a 
complaint from a community as to the availability of a housing supply 
to relocate the people. We have had this, as you no doubt know, in 
New York City. At one point or another we had it in Binghamton, 
N. Y., and we had it in other communities. Primarily we aie on the 
local governing body. 

It has been the policy of this agency as it is today, that these are 
rimarily local projects locally conceived and locally carried out with 
ocal responsibilities. But over and above that there are certain things 

in the law which are imposed on us. One of them, of course, is an 
adequate supply of relocation facilities. 

If you look at the exact wording of the law, which I have not looked 
at recently, I think that the only requirement is that the local govern- 
ing body certify that there is a reasonable relocation plan; and it may 
very well be that if they certify there is available in the present 
housing supply available housing, we would have to rest content with 
that. That is my recollection of the law. 

Mr. Carter. That is right. 

Mr. Semer. In other words, you take the position that you do not 
look behind—— 
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Mr. Friep. No. I want to go one step further, You indicated in 
one of your questions earlier in the hearing, considerable familiarity 
with judicial review of administrative determinations. 

Mr. Semer. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. Frrep. Where reasonable men can differ I think we can accept 
the finding of the local governing body, but there are cases when rea- 
sonable men would not tiffer and we would have to be idiotic in such 
a case to do it. 

Mr. Semer. The reason why I asked that question is, we just came 
from Chicago, where the regional administrator held up approval of 
an urban renewal application because he was not satisfied with their 
relocation plan. 

Mr. Friep. Conceivably it could happen. 

Mr. Semer. That is why my general question is really this, which 
you have broken into two parts and which I think is very helpful: 
What is the extent of your authority under the law? 

Secondly, assuming we can agree on what it is, what do you do? 

Mr. Friep. Oh, yes. We have ‘returned an application. Mr. Horan 
reminds me we have returned an application to a community almost 
with their tacit consent because of an almost admitted inability to 
relocate the people. That was Stamford, Conn. 

Senator Crark. Is it your experience in your region that relocation 
is a major problem ? 

Mr. Friep. Yes, sir. And I think it is very easy to solve this prob- 
lem because if you sit down with a community which is proceeding in 
good faith—and I think you can say that 99 percent of them are— 
and you show them the difficulty that communities in execution have 
had because of their inability to relocate, they themselves do not want 
to get involved in a project. 

Senator Crark. That does not solve the problem, but it just means 
there is no ptroject. 

Mr. Frrep. No. I mean the problem of whether we will accept a 
relocation plan or not. 

Senator Crark. I was turning to an allied and slightly different 
subject to get the benefit of your experience and thinking, which is, 
whether, if this urban renewal program is going to go forw ard in the 
next few years we are not going to have ‘to give some very serious 
thought indeed at the Federal level to the question of how we are 
going to provide facilities for relocating the families who are going to 
have to be moved out of these areas? 

Mr. Frrep. Of course, the available housing for relocation purposes 
is a delimiting factor. It must be. 

Senator Crark. Let me go one step further then. Would your ex- 
perience indicate that housing can and will be built by pr ivate indus- 
try, into which these people could move within their economic poten- 
tials? 

Mr. Frrep. Some places they will and some places they will not. 

Senator CrarK. All right. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Fried. can you make an estimate as to the number 
of displacements that will occur in your region over the next 3 fiscal 
years, let us say, 1958, 1959, and 1960? 

Mr. Frrep. I can tell you what will be required by the projects now 
in planning. 
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Mr. Semer. All right. 

Senator Payne. These are displacements ? 

Mr. Semer. Displaced families. 

Mr. Friep. In projects under planning and execution in our region 
at the present time it will be required to relocate somewhere over 
200,000 people. 

Mr. Semer. You say 200,000 individuals? 

Mr. Friep. That is right. That would be 62,700 families. 

Mr. Semer. 62,700 families ? 

Mr. Friep. Yes. 

Mr. Semer. And this is as a consequence of urban renewal projects 
alone? 

Mr. Friep. Title I projects. 

Mr. Semer. Over a period of time? 

Mr. Friep. That is all of the projects we have in our regional of- 
fice as of today. 

Mr. Semer. And you cannot say whether it will take 5 or 6 or 7 

ears ? 
F Mr. Friep. I cannot tell you in the future, but I can tell you this: 
In the projects in execution the family relocation workload was 15,446 
families, and there have been relocated to date in this region 13,731 
families. 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CLiark. Yes. Goahead, Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Fried, the national average on that runs about 
like this: Of every 100 families displaced, about 50 percent are eli- 
gible incomewise for public housing, and 50 percent of that 50 percent 
actually wind up in public housing. The remainder prefers not to 
do so. They do not go into it necessarily, but would go into it if it 
were available. So that is about 25 percent of the total. 

Has that been your experience, or do you have a similar rule of 
thumb in your region? 

Mr. Frrep. Actually into public housing, from this workload I cited 
before, 23 percent, or 3,125 families. 

Mr. Carter. That is not too far wrong. 

Senator Payne. No. You said 50 percent, and then 50 percent of 
the 50 percent. 

Mr. Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a couple of other subjects I would like 
to question Mr. Fried about. 

Senator Crark. I wish you would go ahead, Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carrer. Do you have any estimates for either your region or 
for Portland of the average cost of demolition in urban renewal? 
Do you have the average cost per structure of demolition in an urban 
renewal project ? 

Mr. Friep. No, sir, we do not. Congressman Thomas was in re- 
cently, and he wanted to know it by the square foot. We do not 
keep any statistics along that line. 

Mr. hee I am surprised. Other cities have had figures like 
that. In Washington, D. C., the current average is about $300. 

Mr. Frrep. Per unit? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes. 
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Mr. Frrep. It would be rather fantastic to do it. I was in Cam- 
bridge 2 weeks ago, where we tore down a single frame structure. 
Then we started to tear down the Lamont Street jail in Brooklyn, 
where the walls are very thick, and if you put them together the 
average will mean nothing. If we are to do it at all, we have to 
do it on a square-foot basis. Yi 

Mr. Carter. Perhaps you have to do it outside New York City in 
a town like Portland, to give you the idea. 

Mr. Frrep. You will still have the same problems in Boston in 
operations like this. whl 

Mr. Carrer. The point is this: There are two communities that I 
know of which are actually making money on demolition rather than 
having it cost them money, which, of course, reduces the net project 
cost and the cost to the locality and to the Government. I wondered 
whether anything in your experience would lead you to comment on 
that situation ? 

Mr. Horan. I know some communities in the last couple of months 
where they have taken bids on demolition and were never able to 
figure out the range of the bids at all. A lot of the reason for the 
range on the bids is one fellow might come in low and there was a 
wide, 100 percent difference from the total figures. It could well be 
that the fellow who came in low may know of a good used-brick mar- 
ket, whereas the fellow who came in high would not. It is very 
difficult. 

We have not checked the figures and have not run anything on it, 
but I understand in some instances people holding the demolition con- 
tracts have lost money. In other instances the bids have been very 
low, which would indicate there is a heavy salvage value. 

Mr. Carrer. It may be of interest to you to know that one is in 
Little Rock, Ark., and the other is in Kansas City. They have de- 
veloped what they call a third party contract. It might be of inter- 
est to you to look at that contract to see how it works. I do not know 
whether it works in a large community. 

Mr. Friep. Are you referring to the plan under which they allow 
third parties to come in and salvage whatever they can ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

Mr. Frrep. Have you ever analyzed this—I wondered about it—the 
length of time it takes to carry out a program of that nature as against 
a straight demolititon and the variations in interest and administra- 
tive charges during that period ? 

Mr. Carrer. I have not analyzed it. I know they exist and I know 
that this plan I just spoke of is more feasible, 1, in a smaller com- 
munity; and 2, where there is no deadline against which they must 
work. 

Mr. Frrep. There is a deadline when we are running administrative 
costs and interest charges. With your left hand you may spend 
$15,000 to save $450 with your right hand on a demolition contract, 
and make a hero of yourself; but the $15,000 is covered up in an over- 
all expense until the General Accounting Office jumps down your neck. 

Mr. Carrer. I hope that is not the case. 

Mr. Friep. I do not know whether it is. 

Senator Crark. I suggest we let Mr. Fried have the last word. 

Is there anything else? 
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Mr. Carrer. There is one other item. That is, in speaking of the 
number of families that are going to be displaced as a result of your 
operations, has there been any coordination between you and your 
opposite number in the highway program which would give you some 
information on the number of families that are going to be displaced 
as a result of highway operations in your area, also who is going to be 
responsible for rehousing those families displaced by highway opera- 
tions ? 

Mr. Friep. I will answer that in two ways. Let us take the latter 
one first. 

As far as we are concerned, except for work under section 221 we 
have no responsibility imposed on us by law for the relocation of 

eople who have to be relocated under the highway program. Not 
naving any such responsibility, I would be exceeding my duties if I 
went into that problem. 

As far as the first question is concerned, wherever the highway loca- 
tion has been fixed and it affects an urban renewal area, we have 
been working in close coordination with the Bureau, not only insofar 
as planning objectives are concerned, but also in timing the taking of 
the land. We have done it in two ways. Either we take it under 
title I and then the land devoted to highway purposes is purchased 
from the project at the cost the project paid, so there is no double 
write-down; or else, where the land will be taken separately, and 
particularly in Providence we coordinated so that the condemnation 
was filed in both instances on the same day, so neither one had their 
values affected by the fact that the land was taken for the other 
purpose. 

Mr. Carter. Would you think it would help make your job easier 
to perform if there were in the highway program some provision mak- 
ing similar relocation payments as are included in the urban renewal 
program ? 

Mr. Friep. It would not provide any more facilities. 

Mr. Carter. In a community which is affected by both the highway 
program and the urban renewal program, do you not in effect say to 
the local public agency that unless it can provide for all relocated 
people that the urban renewal program cannot go ahead, even though 
part of those people to be relocated are displaced by the highway 
program ¢ 

Mr. Frtep. Well, is is just as true if they were taking land for 
schools. 

Mr. Carter. That is right. 

Mr. Frrep. Or for dumps, or for any other purpose. You look at 
the total demand for the community. 

Mr. Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Friep. And the total facilities available for relocation. 

Mr. Carrer. So relocation because of highways may make it more 
difficult to proceed with an urban renewal project ? 

Mr. Friep. Yes. So will demolition for schools and garbage dumps. 

Senator Ciark. And so will the absence of public housing. 

Mr. Friep. I have no official thoughts on that one way or another. 

Senator Ciarx. Thank you very much, Mr. Fried. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Fried follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER S, FRIED, REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR, Reaion I, Houstne 
AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY 


Mr. Chairman, I am Walter S. Fried, regional administrator, region I of the 
sous: and Home Finance Agency. This region includes the seven Northeastern 
States. 

Our principal regional office is located at 346 Broadway, New York City, and 
we maintain 6 field offices. These are located in Portland, Maine; Providence, 
R. I.; Boston, Mass.; New Haven, Conn.; Syracuse, N. Y., and Albany, N. Y. 

The committee is, of course, entirely familiar with the nature of the programs 
for which we are responsible, and I need not here list them. 

The full extent of our activities, first divided by States, and then alphabetically 
by communities in each State, is set forth in exhibit A, entitled “Quarterly Re- 
port of Program Activities,’ dated October 1957, which has been brought up to 
date as of November 22, 1957, by addendum thereto. 

We are also submitting, as exhibits, special reports of activities in each 
program. 

With me this morning are Mr. Charles J. Horan, regional director of Urban 
Renewal, Mr. Herman D. Hillman, regional director of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, and Mr. John M. Coyne, assistant director, and Mr. Thomas W. 
Kelley, chief appraiser of the Bangor Office of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

If it meets with the chairman’s approval, I should like briefly to summarize 
the status of urban renewal in region I, and to cite a few significant examples. 
Upon the conclusion of this statement, my colleagues and I will be pleased to 
answer the committee’s questions. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


As of November 30, 1957, capital grant reservations in this region amounted 
to $230,899,285 for 105 projects in 6 States spread among 56 cities. (Note: 
Vermont has only recently passed enabling legislation, and does not yet have 
any projects in urban renewal). These projects vary in physical size from 1.1 
to 160.8 acres and by community from Washington, Conn., with a population of 
approximately 2,500 to New York City, with its 8 million inhabitants. 

They vary in dollar amounts of Federal grant fund reservations from ap- 
proximately $10,000 to approximately $28 million. 

Of these projects, grant contracts have been executed for 34 projects in the 
amount of $83,166,258. Thus far we have made actual capital progress pay- 
ments to the extent of $40,435,673. 

In addition to the 34 projects above described, we have under contract for 
Federal advances for planning 71 projects for which we have made capital grant 
reservations in the sum of $147,733,027. 

We also have on hand applications for 22 new projects requesting Federal 
grants of approximately $55,518,169. 

Exhibit B, report of urban renewal projects enumerates all of the individual 
projects and the amounts provided for each of them. 

As you know, conservation and rehabilitation have recently come to the fore 
in urban renewal planning, sparked by congressional enactment. We are ac- 
tively encovraging rehabilitation, wherever feasible, and have 26 pending projects 
in which rehabilitation is an essential feature. 

Under the law, as amended, for a city to obtain Federal grant assistance, 
either in an urban renewal project or a public housing project, an approved 
workable program is a “must.” The concept of the workable program has been 
a great stimulus to self-improvement on the part of our cities, by bringing to 
the forefront and to the attention of the local officials involved the need for 
sound planning, strengthening and enforcing of codes and most importantly, the 
— for broad-scale, wide-awake and interested participation of the general 
public. 

In our region the Administrator has certified workable programs for 10 com- 
munities; we have 5 submissions of workable programs now being processed, 
and 26 more are in process of preparation in the various communities. 

Bare figures of the number or dollar amount of projects cannot give a true 
picture of the extent of construction generated by urban renewal projects. To 
the dollars of Federal and city money there must always be added the larger 
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investment of private capital, which is what the Congress sought to encourage 
when it enacted title I of the 1949 Act and the amendments since that time. As 
of this date, 20 projects in this region have generated new construction (either 
completed or started and in process) amounting to approximately $155 million. 

Already completed construction contains some 4,000 residential units presently 
occupied, 463,757 square feet of commercial and shopping facilities and 295,228 
square feet of parking facilities. 

Presently under construction, or planned, are 25,145 residential units, 10,236,600 
square feet of commercial facilities, and 3,706,956 square feet of parking facili- 
ties. In addition, 6,987,024 square feet are planned for industrial reuse. 

Including the land referred to in the above figures on construction, we further 
report the figures on “land sold.” In 20 projects there were sold 256.14 acres of 
land, divided as follows: 





Acres 

Ir PINE MINN a re acre each as ecoesashe= Sie aie a 171. 07 
Sa NCIS Ia cepacia glen ap asec ssa eh ds calithantba nae ae 46. 67 
rr <NODE, « SIN 5 x scsnascssasesiins apes casiataphs tnhcanassheceihaue helipad ocainie x age ee eee 15. 00 
pe ONES CO. 6 Seiki eect ae a ee ktm eae 23. 4 
OO ah needa etces SoS ES A eal ee? 256. 14 


The various States in our region are fully aware of the importance of urban 
renewal and of the problems encountered. New legislation and amendments 
are constantly being adopted and the techniques of urban renewal are thus being 
expanded and in the process, simplified. 

The most important new legislation in our region is the enactment by the 
State of Vermont of enabling legislation for its entry into the urban renewal 
program. This was approved on June 28, 1957, and provides for rehabilitation, 
clearance, and redevelopment of slums and blighted areas. We are pleased 
to welcome Vermont into the program. 

This year the State of Maine authorized the city of Bangor to create an urban 
renewal authority upon adoption by the Bangor City Council of certain re- 
quisite findings. 

New York State now permits its cities to enter into programs of rehabilita- 
tion under the applicable Federal provisions. 

The urban renewal process is not just a mass of statistics or the processing 
of application documents. It is a moving force, having a tremendous impact 
on the community far and above the dollars or the square footage involved 
in the projects. In the Northeast the chain of urban continuity now extends 
almost without break along the coast from Portland to New York. Boston, 
Providence, New Haven, and Hartford are the intervening points of industrial 
concentration binding the strip together. Along this lane of development the 
highway construction program already started will further encourage metro- 
politan expansion and solidify the outlines of a new regional pattern. 

Physical realization of future growth can be good or bad depending on how 
urban growth forces are recognized and dealt with by the communities and the 
States. Further aimless scatteration, duplication of services, aesthetic blight, 
and needless economic waste can occur if the older cities fail to use their talents 
toward enhancing their own usefulness and influencing orderly development out- 
side their borders. They can no longer tolerate as functional the residue of the 
early 19th century textile economy. There is no choice but to plan, rebuild, and 
compete to avoid municipal ruin, and little time is left to start. 

In New York and New England virtually all the cities of State or regional 
importance have long recognized that delay would not solve their problems— 
that economic determinism would not automatically create desirable urban 
organization. They have already made responsible public commitments to pro- 
grams of urban renewal, have projects in execution and others on the way. 

In our region four large communities stand out by reason of the size and scope 
of their projects, and I believe it to be pertinent to discuss them briefly. 

(a) New York City 

In New York, where problems of population and shelter are among the 
toughtest on earth, and where land values and high rise construction costs 
dictate minimum rentals of $50 per room per month in all new unaided de- 
velopments, the primary function of urban renewal must be to clear slums and 
improve housing conditions for families with modest incomes. Here the im- 
pact of urban renewal on the unmet demand for housing is already impressive. 
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After years of labor the results now apparent are most heartening. First and 
foremost, New York has produced middle-income housing in its title I projects, 
in areas which had a real need for such. 

Already occupied are 5,137 dwelling units; under construction are 8,962 
dwelling units; well along in planning are 10,211 dwelling units. The total of 
24,310 dwelling units is an impressive total. Much of it is, or will be, middle- 
income cooperatives, and most of the regular rental units were financed under 
section 220. 

In addition to these new dwelling accommodations, New York City is adding 
to its economic, cultural, educational, and recreational facilities, all built where 
formerly slum existed. Meanwhile the former residents of these slums have 
been relocated in decent, safe, and sanitary accommodations within their means. 

The beautiful coliseum and the soon to be Lincoln Square cultural center will, 
together, constitute an area as impressive and attractive as can be found any- 
where. 


(b) New Haven 

New Haven has 5 projects planned; 1 is already in execution, Oak Street, and 
another, South Central, close to clearance. The Oak Street project, keyed around 
superior circulation afforded by a new 8-line traffic artery, will, when finished, ex- 
change former obsolete land uses for a headquarters office building of the South- 
ern New England Telephone Co., offices, stores, and apartments costing over $21 
million. The telephone building alone will put 2,500 employees with an annual 
payroll of $7 million within a few minutes’ walk of the central shopping area; 
new office space will add more, and the apartments will bring a net gain in fami- 
lies similarly located. The city expects to improve its annual tax revenues by 
about $395,000. 

The South Central or Church Street project cuts directly into the business cen- 
ter of New Haven, utilizes the new State highway connector for access and fol- 
lows the main existing artery into commercial use areas in the southern part of 
the central area. Redevelopment will bring a variety of needed new uses, among 
them a 300-room hotel, a bank building, a large retail shopping area, parking 
facilities, a market building for wholesale produce distribution and a commer- 
cial park. More private money will be spent here than in Oak Street and the 
city’s commercial function, availability and attractiveness vastly improved. 


(c) Boston 


In Boston the New York Streets commercial redevelopment area is command- 
ing considerable attention. The Boston Herald has recently taken 6 acres of 
the cleared 23-acre site for a multi-million-dollar plant, and construction has al- 
ready started. The rest of the land has also been cleared and sold. 

The West End project, about ready to get under way, will provide some 2,400 
dwelling units with supporting shopping and institutional facilities. 


(d) Providence 


There are 8 projects in Providence of which 4 are in the execution stage and 
4 in the planning stage. Of the first 4, 2 are already complete, in all respects, 
except for the paperwork involved in closing the books. These, the two Willard 
Center projects, are outstanding examples of what a community can do under 
title I. Some 19 acres of slums were cleared and replaced by a new elementary 
school, a new playground, and a cooperative shopping center which was dedi- 
cated on Wednesday of this week. The highlight of this project is that by care- 
ful scheduling of demolition and construction, the local neighborhood merchants 
displaced by the projects were able to stay in the area and are now housed in 
the new center along with new merchants attracted to the area. 

West River, its most ambitious project to date, will clear 60 acres of residen- 
tial slums and create a modern industrial park. Land disposition has already 
begun. 

Clearance of areas for governmental activities, whether Federal, State, or 
municipal, has long been a source of problems for local and Federal officials. 
Under the urban renewal program, however, relocation activities by the regional 
staff and by local officials have greatly minimized the hardships normally at- 
tendant upon large scale clearance of residential areas. Our law provides not 
only that a relocation plan be submitted for Agency approval, but since 1956 
it has provided for grants to help in payment for relocation expenses and property 
damage. We consider this function one of our most important. Exhibit G is a 
relocation report prepared by the regional relocation officer. 
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Relocation is being aided by FHA mortgage insurance under section 221. 
The following section 221 areas have been designated by the Administrator, 
HHFA: 


Area Units 
Connecticut : 
I i nciicit seis sss cice eas iio idan ehdmnestoediaaasanviasainnangiatichieipeiaemmneuaiad teas 125 
DOIN v=. c:suisuica acnstres telsimsch ea pctithamaya se stpesni anhcca-cielegia dated campeseseteieliiiiamsnta aac ails 90 
New York 
PN eee e ees i i a ee eee 500 
TNR ao ssn acecemesceacs enanib deel cn aba cabinet ee See oe 300 
BD cscs acim cee se nse rep eig siew sr os nbn neice niece ae ele 500 
RTOS. PIG LONI ao steno cso ence es esti are tv in nore set ca hoes ne es me 90 
ney SOLANGE S PPT OWI aii terest ccicicnsacicnie hic ate et 375 


Applications prepared and to be submitted will come from New Haven, Conn., 
and North Adams, Mass. 

The above statement briefly summarizes the urban renewal program in region 
I. I and my colleagues are prepared to furnish any further information desired 
by this committee. 


HovusiInG AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY 
QUARTERLY REPORT OF PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Region I: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont 


(Note.—This addendum is issued to revise to November 30, 1957, the Quarterly 
Report of Program Activities for the quarter ending October 1, 1957. Projects 
initiated since October 1 are included, but other listings are not repeated except 
in cases where changes of status or funds have occurred during the intervening 
period. It is therefore useful only as a supplement to the quarterly report.) 


ADVANCES FOR PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING 


Interest free loans to local governments for the planning of public works 
projects carried to completion. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Supervision of construction of public schools authorized by the United States 
Office of Education in areas affected by Federal activity. These schools may be 
on Federal reservations, in which case the Federal Government pays all con- 
struction costs, or in non-Federal areas, where the Federal Government may 
pay all or part of the costs. 


URBAN PLANNING ASSISTANCE 


Federal grants-in-aid to State or other official planning agencies to facilitate 
urban planning for (@) communities having populations under 25,000; (6) metro- 
politan and regional urban areas; (c) major disaster areas; and (d) areas 
threatened with rapid urbanization by Federal installations. 


DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 


Projects designed to develop methods and techniques for the prevention and 
elimination of slums and urban blight; the Federal Government pays two-thirds 
of the cost. 

PUBLIC HOUSING 


Low rent public housing provided for families having incomes too low to 
support safe and sanitary housing. The Federal Government makes loans and 
grants to local public bodies as required to provide the housing and maintain 
appropriately low rental levels. 


MILITARY HOUSING 


Housing for military establishments insured by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istratiton under title VIII of the National Housing Act, as amended. 
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WORKABLE PROGRAM 


A system of local plants, ordinances, and public activity consisting of the 
things any community needs to do to bring about physical improvement. An 
approved workable program is a prerequisite to most types of Federal aids. Pro- 
grams must be reviewed and recertified annually. 

Processing status of programs is indicated, where possible, by the following 
letter symbols: 


AA—Application approved and reservation of funds recommended. 

APA—Advance planning payment approved. 

AR—Application received. 

BAA—Bid award approved. 

CC—Counstruction completed. 

COS—Planning assistance or demonstration program contract signed. 

CS—Construction started; if urban renewal project, redevelopment operations 
begun. 

E—In execution. Clearance or clearance preparation started. 

FPA—Final plan approved; if for public housing, program reservation and/or 
preliminary loan approved. 

Rr—vr ina: report anu rec. m.vuendation submitted to central office. 

LA—Loan agreement submitted to community. 

L&G—Loan and grant program approved. 

PA—Program approved. 

PAA—Preliminary application approved and reservation of funds recommended. 

PR—Program recertified. 

RS—Regional office report and recommendation submitted to central office. 

SCO—Final planning—statement of continuing obligation recommended. 














Connecticut 
Community Type of program Project. | Project | Federal 
| Status | funds 
Ansonia -_- _.....| Urban renewal. ..........-. Broad St. urban redevelop- | SCO |$1, 060, 000 


| 

Pblic hosing ne | 125 units_. 

Federal Ho sing Adminis- ES . 
tration sec. 221 insurance 
certification. 


ment area. | 





Beacon Falls._......-- Urban renewal sis Pines Bridge urban rede- | SCO 135, 067 
velopment area. 
Berlin Urban planning assistance '_|} P-10__-. PA owehbbiie 
Bridgeport. _. ; Military ho ‘sing ? 92 units. ___- ee PA a hie 
East Grandby-.--.- Urban renewal , | Grandbrook Park area......| AA 141, 332 
Hartford - Ea ..-...| Front-Market: | 
Bec. A.-2 sve Sc | 49, 850 
Sec. B 3 ‘ | EE | 1,813, 586 
| Military hosing 3 Bs 112 wnits_..- wm | PA e 
Mansfield | Urban planning assistance !_| P-10 | PA : 
Milford. . P ‘blic-works planning | Sewerage facility _- | AR 141, 000 
New Britain_- . | Urban renewal E. Main St........- | PA | 1,456, 666 
New Haven wan do.' Oak St. area... | CS | 2,536, 651 
| Military hovsing 5 28 wnits_- = icssandiae 
New Milford ...| Urban planning assistance '_| P-10-_- 2: a oie 
Norwich_ - Feta Urban renewal... . Commerce St.-Water St | AR 281, 600 
Putnam do | Quinebang urban redevel- | L&G | 2,621,150 


opment area, | 

| Federal Housing Adminis- | 90 units. _- r PES Lee 
tration sec. 221 insurance | 
certification. 








| | | 
Seymour | Urban renewal 2d St. project.......... | SCO | 330, 000 
Sprag ie Urban planning assistance !_| P-10_-_. oa | PA i. : 
Stamford _. ; | Urban renewal East Meadow | y | 362, 544 
Washington ae : Shepaug River project KE | 243,145 
Waterbury -_- ‘ do £ Project B-2 E | 422, 820 
Westbrook. oF 3 | Urban planning assistance !_| P-10.........- he siemiaidcia aii. toaaieniinaaal 


1 Urban planning assistance, project No. P-10: Berlin, Mansfield, New Milford, Sprague, Westbrook, 
$22,945, 

2 Under contract; request in process, 28 additional] units. 

3 Under contract; request in process, 32 additional units, 

4 Resid ntial redevelopment committed under Federal Housing Administration sec, 220, 

5 Request in process. 
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Community 
Pi icssopenesece= 
ss LGU --| 
Sie Ccgdgdeantans 


Brunswick. -....--.. = 


Cumberland... -.------ fy 


UOTG. ...¢<¢--- Ss 
Houlton......- 
Kittery--_-.--- set 
Mars Hill..__-.-- 


IRR ett aL 


Pittsfield__._. 
Portland _- 
Wiscasset - - aa 
Yarmouth. ...-- 





Maine 


Type of program 





| Urban planning assistance !_ 


Military housing 2_.__. 
Urban pli anning assist: ance 1_ 
..do.! 
eat a ala et 
Public works pl: anning.__- 
Urban planning assistance !_| 


Gat. -->- ARDS Seek 
Urban renewal. 


.-| Urban planning assistance !_| 


--|--- 


do.! 





Project 
status 
PE id otk bind es ccananes AR 
St a cuckcatiacudedenktl PA 
Tahlia i a se PA 
Daas siti innit tice AR 
a aiiiinnt etecretaives <0itseit PA 
Sewerage facility et acai AR 
PO a caighsiatnbtbibionicns s AR 
Manion tial anscennitiovaheliva leaghkce PA 
i eae ae .-.| AR 
BOE aaiscowhdbiehs naedden dead PA 
Ds ute ned cal ictettten ttn ani AR 
Vine-Deer-Chatham....._-- E 
Perna nca genie auad decent PA 
sia a i aah ee aes PA 


Project No. P-3: Bath, Cumberland, Kittery, Norway, Wiscasset, Yarmouth, $17,800. 


Project No. P- 
2 Request in process. 


Community | 


Adams... 
Ashby... 
Boston 


Brookline 
Cambridge 


Dartmouth 
Fall River 
Foxborough 
Gloucester 
Lawrence 
Lincoln 
Lowell 
Medford 
North Adams 


Raynham.. 
Sherborn 
Somerville 4 : 
Southeastern Massachu- 
setts regional vl inning | 
district. 
Springfield — 
| 
Worcester- 


1 Urban planning assista 


Project No. P-5-Rev.: 


Project No. P-10: A 
2 Request in process. 
§ Project withdrawn, 


.| Military housing 2 


| Urban renewal 


4: Augusta, Brunswick, Houlton, Mars Hill, Pittsfield, $27,700. 


Massaehusetts 


Type of program 


Urban planning assistance |_| 


do... ae 
Urban renewal... 


Publie housing... - i spall’ 0G 


Military housing ?. 


Public housing 
Urban renewal 3_. 


Urban planning assistance ! 
Urban renewal____- 

Urban planning assistance ! 
Urban renewal.__- 

Publie housing -.. 3 
Urban planning assistance ! 


| Publie housing_. 
| College housing. 


Urban renewal... 
Publie housing sieliiniial 
Workable program 
Urban planning assistance 1_} 
do.t_. aii 
Urban renewal ected 
Urban planning assistance !_| 


nce: 


dams, Ashby, Dartmouth, 


99085—58——-2¢ 


Project | Project 


| status 


IE Specie tS Sin cis | PA 
do ; ‘ ‘ PA 
New York streets...........| CS 
900 units- a 
Ha pe m Air | e Base 
) units. | 
| 76 unit PA 
Hous hton | AR 
Ri rs block__-. wa | E 
P 10 tae st Pe 
Pearl St .-| L&G 
P inca — — | PA 
R-13 paleihiiteaiion |} AR 
I: 37 units... bendbdsttaca. PA 
P-1 PA 
100 units. s } PA 
Tufts University. aac ne 
re SsCO 
150 units... Boies \ PA 
Expires Dec. 1, 1958 
cine etree ak | 2A 
a bheiiisd. tn cas enenatvtinabaicta PA 
Linwood-Joy naanlepaa ie E 
P-§ revised. .<....-.-. ntsc, Ce 
! 
Westover Air Force Base— |----...- 
200 units. | 
New Salem St.....-.<.....- | E 


Southeastern Massachusetts regional planning district, $20,000. 
Foxborough, Lincoln, Raynham, 
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Project Federal 


funds 


1 Urban planning assistance: 


Federal 
funds 


1 $2, 7: 57, 146 


5, 600, 000 
238, 355 


, 254, 678 


632, 979 


Sherborn, $30,500. 
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New York 
Community | Type of program Project 
Albany. .-. Ta, |, ne Project A... , 
| College housing - - - iteeoe Hos pital. zy 
Memorial Hospital... ----. -- 
Beekmantown. -.-.._---- School construction - - - - Elementary oa ool. . 
Binghamton. .-.-.......-- Urban renewal._..........-- Sere <aeape.. seni Bid aoa 
Catskill (village of) _.....- Urban paaing assistance !.| P-5........ “ PRA 
Public housing 2__..._-- 80 units. .__- 
co ee eee College housing - - -- Cazenovia Junior College 
dormitory. 
at a = Urban planning assistance !_| P-10.......--. 
Ellenville. -.---- - | AT el P-10.._.. 
Garden City. __-- College housing - - a Adelphi College dormitory. ‘ 
Ge itbnedencidetincacteasa Se aceultcnnks Sale vagsied Bohert Comees. 
Glen Cove........--- Urban peers assistance !_ Poin” in, VE 
Greater Ithaca planning |----- GO?..... tale | a 
region 
Greenburgh .._......._--- Urban renewal. -_- Urban renewal area. -- 
Hyde Par es ..--| Urban planning assistance !_| P-10___. 
pS See College housing - -_-.---. Benedictine Hospital 
tic ircncinecainesiaies Urban pees assistance !.| P-10_-_. 
Long Beach .. RO Saecbanct tat RR Soe 
Massena (town and village aan as oc As dutta eta 
| 
i nnnibiintvegs ces College housing. - --- -- Bennett College 
Monticello (village of)....| Urban planning assistance !_| P-5..___- : 
New Hartford __-__- = -do.!. ; P-10_- 
New Rochelle._...____...| Urban renewal 3 __.....-| Downtown urban renewal 


New Scotland -_____- 
New York City-_-_- 


North Tarrytown. - 
Gueime....6..225.-..- 


Rockland County_...--._} 
Saratoga Springs... --- 


Schenect: 


Sloatsburg (village of) - 


Southeast __-- 
PRR andoscccsu ce 


Tarrytown... _._- 
UL. ontinavadeae 


Wheatfield. __- 


We ilads sktenwacnck 


URBAN RENEWAL IN 





Urban planning assistance !_ 
Urban renewal 


(*) 


Vy) 
(*). 


(4)- 
College housing *_. 


ee ene 5 


College housing -- 
Urban planning assistance !_ 
st GBA. 6 aati 
“Urban renew al. 
Public housin 
_| Urban renewa 
.do.. 


| 
Urban planning assistance !_ 

Public housing cai 
| 


! Urban planning assistance: 
Project No. P-5: Catskill (village of), town and village of Massena, Monticello (village of), Oneida, 


Oswego, Peekskill, 


Project No. P-8, 


Project No. P-10: 


ford, New Scotland, 8 


Sloatsburg (village of), $43,260. 
P-9: Rockland County, $102,940. 
Clinton, Ellenville, Glen Cove, 


SELECTED CITIES 


area. 
P-10- 

Columbus Circle _- 
Corlears Hook 


| Fort Greene 


Harlem- .--- 


ville. 
New York University 
Bellevue. 
North Harlem. - -- 
Pratt Institute-____- d bee 
Washington Square cs 
West Park-Manhattan- 
town. 
New York University dor- 
mitory. 
.do 
8,000 units 
65 units_. 
A cae 
..do ; 
.do M 
Erect No. 1 eek 
Baden-Ormond. .. 


Union College dormitory.- 
P-5-. ; a 
P-10_- Bat é 
Triangle block. -.._..-.- 
819 units... _- aa 
Depot Plaza area. 
Redevelopment — 
No. 1. 
ee oe 





335 units -_. -- 


Hyde Park, Kirkland, Long 


aratoga Springs, Southeast, Wheatfield, $95,950. 


Project Ne, P-11: Greater Ithaca planning region, $12,380. 
2 Construction bid advertising scheduled. 
3 Project withdrawn, 
4 Residential redevelopment committed under Federal Housing Administration, sec. 220, 
6 Construction bid advertising for 1,102 units scheduled. 
6 Construction bid advertising for 194 units scheduled. 


Morningside-Manhattan-. 


get 





Beach, 











Project | Federal 
status | funds 
SCO Lane 
PAA | 563,000 
PAA 486, 000 
PAA 65, 700 
E 1, 416, 350 
PA ; ee 
PA onkis 
AR | 500, 000 
al... oo 
AR oundin 
AR 660, 000 
PAA 575, 000 
: , 000 
AR al 
a) ee ea 
PA 1, 825, 000 
AR é = 
PAA 300, 000 
AR ‘ ; 
AR 
PA 
AR 40, 000 
| PA 
| AR | 
AR |} 2, 500,000 
AR : 
CC | 5,919, 523 
cc 3, 183, 027 
CS | 3,957,225 
CS | 4,413, 860 
| CC 3, 026, 935 
| E_ | 3,704,362 
Cs 3, 452, 048 
Cs 5, 000, 781 
CS_ {10, 199, 975 
CS _ |10, 423, 347 
PAA | 3, 126, 400 
PAA | 1,100, 000 
PA - 
| PA 
PA 
E 346, 234 
LA 3, 718, 229 
AR 
AR 
oP 
AR | “600, 000 
PA | : 
AR 
E 395, 233 
E 166, 800 
L&G | 1, 242, 265 
| AR 
PA 5 gah 


New Hart- 





—' tt ere eooeneoe 


' eooc’ 


'_' @eeerrer is ge ef NOK @D Nw FOO e: 


oe 


av o@ 
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Rhode Island 

















Community Type of program Project Project | Federal 
status funds 
es leaiciinpiiel iene | Urban planning assistance !_| P-4__._-- catalina Ces a ee 
ik mnsanbencennnhecnned ERR Oe SE Ee eee ee oat a Bilacos 
East Greenwich..........|.-.-- hati aan ea stl lle a ss 
EEE udkicwodcndssealwaened i tmnierateacnaneamacgen pee eA iiss ep iankeatba, wwe wae lick 
Se Military housing ?_...___- 2,000 units_.___ edevasechaie PA 852 i 
North Kingstown.._.....| Urban planning assistance !_ P-4 I in ie eos Pe Biss. 
North Providence........}...-- Pa can de dndadiddacahaahen dine cs octal so cictbccschasensieentie mG Pie < 
North Smithfield.........|.....do.!.. ERS ee ee ee Re PA 4 vad... 
Providence...............| Urban renewal....-_--- .--| Lippitt Hill_................| SCO |$3, 300,000 
RS. ocecccses pete es E 433, 738 
West River. _-.... ..---| CS | 3,467,303 
| Willard Center: | | 
EE non 0 spam Oe 471, 453 
EN ids eecircca > indies dam dntios th, 1, 234, 873. 
Military housing ?_.... SC dacitapiavrccnnes | ee Reneneeuese 
Federal Housing Adminis- | 375 units.._.----_- | PA i J 
tration sec, 221 insurance 
| certification. 
South Kingston--_..-- ..| Urban planning assistance !_| P-4__---. halls td amet atadieas | PA ot ‘ 
ee eee OP aarescietiiteinna tatoos pied PG ss scgniigens bins valtckin hel Medalist ile 
RY = ———Pnenrvennnnnfnas MO co ccantnsiamiion dreds ential Sis ciidie esnctanitisccrts achemedaiee Fa Bamebnwns 











1 Urban planning assistance, Project No. P-4: Bristol, Coventry, East Greenwich, Lincoln, North Kings- 
town, North Providence, North Smithfield, South Kingston, Tiverton, Westerly, $38,000. 
2 Request in process, 








Vermont 
ON pb inte esteem : > erie Bee ae 
Community Type of program Project | Project | Federal 
status funds 
= saints eee ba ——| 
Newport.--_. -------| Public-works planning - | Sewerage facility. .....-...-- APA $7, 900 
St. Johnsbury....-- eet ccciahg ln dckeniaDaia sted ‘ aoe Gace CD isicccnreeeccaWe accent APA 17, 590 
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Financial status report of Nov. 30, 1957—summary by States 





Capital grant 
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/ no a Capital Indicated Advance 
Number | grant capital grant | authorized 
of projects} Allocations | Totalinclud-| progress | outstanding jor requested 
| and reser- | ing indicated | payments 
| | vations changes 
| 
Connecticut: | 
Execution _........... 6 $5, 432,695 | $5, 545, 495 | $1, 277, 934 $4, 267, 561 0 
ene, wn uwcns 23 | 44,481, 788 51, 841, 354 0 51, 841, 354 1, 545, 274 
New projects ___.....- | 6, 542, 133 6, 542, 133 0 6, 542, 133 282, 000 
Total... Li, 34| 56,456,616 | 63, 928, 982 | 62,651,048 | 1, 827, 274 
——————S. ——————— _ =| —== === = = 
Maine: | | | | 
Execution............. 1 | 356, 513 130, 372 | 0 
Planning ee 2} 1, 242, 666 | 0 ( 163, 330 
Es diiiiseicbeuwwinietiows 3 | 1, 599, 179 1, 898, 234 130, 372 | 1, 767, 862 163, 330 
i= —————— = SS | —— | ——————— — - — 
Massachusetts: | | | 
Execution .__...__. } 5 | 7, 194, 912 } 7, 606, 026 1, 836, 076 | 5, 769, 950 | 0 
Planning — 16 | 21, 513, 733 22, 782, 812 0 22, 782, 812 | 972, 727 
New projects niet 4 9, 205, 979 9, 205, 979 0} 9, 205, 979 | 464, 388 
Total 25 37, 914, 624 | 1, 6| 37,758,741 | 1,437,115 
New Hamsphire: 
Execution _ _ _- sini 1 51, 300 | 51, 300 | 51, 300 | 0 
Planning _ . .. ae 6 2, 602, 405 2, 317, 272 | 0 | 2, 317, 272 | 239, 235 
| re 7 2, 653, 705 | 2, 368, 572 | 1, 300 2, 317, 272 | 239, 235 
New York City: 
Execution 11 57, 526, 119 | 57, 836, 338 | 33, 936, 729 23, 899, 609 | 0 
Planning 2 6 48, 155, 752 | 50, 704, 087 0} 50, 704, 087 | 1, 195, 500 
New projects. - { 15, 108, 000 15, 108, 000 | 0 | 15, 108, 000 | 765, 000 
Total 1 120, 789, 871 123, 648,425 | 33, 936, 729 89, 711, 696 | 1, 960, 500 
New York (excepting | 
New York City): | | 
Execution 6 7, O15, 695 733, 329 6, 282, 366 0 
Planning / ane 15 | 28, 595, 743 0 28, 595, 743 3, O51 
New projects 7 | 16, 752, 057 | 0 16, 752, 057 41, 604 
Total 28 47, 331, 545 52, 363, 495 733, 329 ! , 166 1, 464, ¢ 
Rhode Island: 
Execution 4 5, 615, 914 5, 374,898 | 2, 469, 933 2, 904, 9 0 
Planning 3 6, 146, 000 | 4, 083, 372 0 ; 179, 427 
New projects 2 7, 910, 000 7, 910, 000 0 » O00 217. 146 
Total 9 19, 671, 914 | 17, 368, 270 2, 469, 933 14, 898, 337 Mt 3 
Total region I: | | 
Execution... - nal 34 83, 166, 258 83, 785, O82 | 40, 435, 673 43, 349, 409 0 
Planning } srt 71 147, 733,027 | 161, 867, 544 | 0 161, 867, 544 5, 218, 544 
New projects___... 22 55, 518, 169 | 55, 518, 169 0) 55, 518, 169 | 2, 270, 138 
iin ide ahaescoe 27 286, 417,454 | 301,170,795 | 40, 435, 673 260, 735, 122 7, 488, 682 
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FINANCIAL Status Report As or Nov. 30, 1957 


Connecticut 
PROJECTS IN EXECUTION 






































Allocation Capital grant progress 
Indicated payment 
Locality and project ____| increase or 
(decrease) 
Date 
Hartford: 
Front St., sec. B, UR 1-1__| March 1957_____- gy II co os baw sts inp heed tern deine 
Front St., sec. A, UR 1-2_-_|_---- Milecnasascaet SY foc dace bac uniacsman bons onceunn iarentaal nae 
—_— a r April 1957_...... $665, 871 
New Haven: Oak St., UR 8-1.| February 1086... Anes .-- poet 
RI ic stints de w viiGetn ll aticyenwicgigamaeacarntn etre ip dabaiieainla amma ten vate initiated 1, 165, 871 
Stamford: East Meadow, UR {Ape MG ---. cae =[o=>e--cs an Jog eee Sea 70, 003 
4-1. March 1956... ---}- August 1956_.<-- 42, 060 
cies bos erin aise simaacs July 1957...--..- | iin nin seins aoe 112, 063 
; , a February 1956___| 
 ° See Shepaug River, |Jt one 167 243, 145 X ~m 5 senna le a eas 
? October 1957-. -_| 
Waterbury: Project B-2, UR | June 1957..... __| BE Bi cnt nckmatwin line 44theciateecentteuibetaiiaesll 
3-1. 
Total execution... ...... | aarnctiibhen mana --| 5, 432. 695 8) 1, 277, 934 
| 
PROJECTS IN PLANNING 
Reservation Indicated | Advance 
Locality and project a ae ____| inerease or | authori- 
(decrease) zation 
Date Amount 
| 
Ansonia: 
NE One PEPER dnd HosesEde occebuweewntune October 1956_.._| $1, 060, 000 $70, 000 
Downtown, R-19___- . i ihiaetan 85, 000 
Beacon Falls: Pines Bridge, “R-21 "February 195 27, 569 
Danbury: Central Flood, R-30____- ..-| May 1957.... 50, 000 
East Granby: Granbrook Park, R- 25.._--.------| November 1957. 26, 000 
Hartford: Windsor St., R-26.......-..--...-...-- Jeay T.....-- 100, 055 
Killingly: Lower V illage of Rogers, R-29.__-..--- March 1957- _ __- TD Wo esting te 29, 800 
Middletown: Center St., UR 19-1____.---.___--- March 1954. - _-- GI We Sen tttttint dc 56, 851 
Naugatuck: 
2 December 1955--| 
IE IN I lla iererensstsenisieiniiaots {Genner tear: } GUO A icicsccceacinices 27, 604 
North Main St., R-6_.__- Watoecciinnmndielmaaa .| December 1955-_- Od eee 42, 672 
Church-Water Sts., R-11...................-.| August 1956...._| 1,126,000 |.._.-_..-__- 56, 494 
New Britain: East Main St., R-31........-_- .-| November 1957..| 1, 456, 666 |.........._- 75, 000 
New Haven: 
East Central (Wooster Square), R-1.........| December 1955- | 4, 748, 667 | $6, 696, 333 115, 500 
March 1956. _ _-- | 
South Central, R-2_.............--....-_....|4November 1956. _|}13, 275, 504 | 12, 338 127, 090 
May 1957-..-...- 
North central, R-20_....-..-- iiilisranes inet emeieasaee July 1956__-__--- Te WE Bienks pictornne 156, 000 
Peortheass Tenewal, R-2s.. ....cncensccacces February 1957...| 3,317,000 |.....-...--- 120, 420 
Norwalk: Wall-Main, R-8-_-.-.....-..-..-------. December 1955-- 2, 356, 241 17, 657 70, 240 
Putnam: Quinebaug, R-12........-.-.----------- February 1956...| 1, 687, 912 933, 238 75, 868 
Seymour: 
SD Rg DER an rncccchmanasearoet — May 1956. .....- eee 39, 261 
RUT AVG), Riiids ashen ateiek GRO escnndans Mis agua 300, 000 (300, 000) 1 49, 761 
{November 1955_. | 
Torrington: South Central, R-3..........._--- December 1956.- DIU, BI Pistia eset 64, 636 
| (May 1957_....-- 
Waterbury: Flood renewal, UR 3-2.__._......---| September 1955. WL OO Encckcmnanee 60, 348 
Windsor: Poquonock, R-22..........-.......---- August 1957____- 156, 450 |.......-.--- 19, 105 
Slee CNG 522 oi stsz2csaeews ore foes ecdcusTSteEEs 44,481,778 | 7, 350, 566 1, 545, 274 


! Termination indicated. 
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Connecticut—Continued 
NEW PROJECTS 














— 
Locality and project | Reservation | Advance re- 
requested — 
a | 
a ee ee ane 
Farmington: 
OR tema Oe on eee .| $14, 333 | $1, 500 
Farmington, Rayon once concn nance 6, 200 | 1 000 
Ne ee ue Canvbuesbancepenceeascuke | 1, 240, 000 | 96, 000 
Norwich: Commerce-Water Sts., R-33........-..... SPiadesszchchizes cess 281, 600 23, 500 
Stamford: Pacific-Hawthorne, i lk je naiobtinncasscbiacn 5, 000, 000 160, 000 
PE eke ch wcnkah nk aisles dcnakiaek ee cchegeumennie | 6, 542, 133 | 282, 000 
Maine 
PROJECTS IN EXECUTION 
Allocation Capital grant progress 
Indicated payments 
Locality and project so Ss increase or |___ 2 ieee 
(decrease) 
Date Amount Date Amount 



































Portland: Vine-Deer-Chat-|fDecember 1955-- .- ‘ “ ‘ 
ham, UR Maine 1-1. | eecrme a 1957... } $356, 513 ($1, 183)) April 1957----.-- $130, 372 
PROJECTS IN PLANNING 
el acs Ta Eigse egapiinte ——_——__—— EI cect ¥ s 
Reservation | Indicated | Advance 
Locality and project | - increase or | authoriza- 
| (decrease) | _—tion 
Date Amount | 
ee a es a oman a 
| 
Portland: | 
Bayes Perk, R-1. ................ soak SO IRR és cans $642, 666 $300, 238 $88, 330 
Munjoy-South, R-2......... tea. | ok 000 | Sieh 75, 000 
Total planning.....................-.------ a | 1, 242, 666 | 300, 238 | 163, 330 
Massachusetts 
PROJECTS IN EXECUTION 
Allocation Capital grant progress 
| Indicated payments 
Locality and project cocina liadienspaenionliaantiinhansscnipapcintisial NE Sse ee 
| (decrease) | 
Date Amount Date Amount 
Boston: New York Streets, | April 1955.......| $2,757, 146 | $468, 258 (Rens 1956. $790, 295 
UR 2-1, May 1957. _- J 546, 989 
CT. TRE Ge Oah 5 faa ncupesnale ALAS | 1,337, 284 
Cambridge: Rogers block, UR | December 1956-- 238, 355 | stid 
7-2. | 
Lowell: Church St., UR 13-1..| August 1957.....| 433, 340 | | 
Somerville: Linwood- Joy, UR | March 1954_--.- 1, 023, 164 | (57, 144) | May 1957 498, 792 
B8-1. | } 
Worcester: New Salem St., +» {August 1954. ‘} 2, 742, 907 
UR 5-1... _.|\September 1957_. ’ , ~ 
Total execution.... Min ncndiecciece 23 7, 194, 912 411,114 : | . 836, 076 
| | 














Sisssss 


| 


S'ss 


1 elon 


tor 
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Massachusetts—Continued 


PROJECTS IN PLANNING 











Reservation 
Locality and project f —, ‘ciatemata 
Date Amount 
Boston: 
ee ee ee Se Me toe |} $281, 410 
West End, UR 2-3.................-...--..--}] pgpeamnrer 1900-1} 8, 435, 061 
Brookline: The Farm, UR 15-1__.___............] August 1951___-- 600, 000 
Cambridge: Riverview, UR 7-1.. ------------| December 1950. . 131, 000 
Chelsea: 
ee ee eer es | oc necedekesoccntawes January 1954__- 880, 000 
Area No, 4, UR 22-2......-- ba nici wane Meet ae a dalncond 813, 334 
Fall River: 
Eastern Ave. South, UR 4-1__.-..-...-.-.-.. November 1950_- 445, 667 
November 1953_. 
Pearl Street, UR 4-2.._..._....._-...----.-..}{ December 1956__|? 1, 254, 678 
June 1957__--.. 
Lawrence: 
Common Valley, UR 191__..._._--- ....}| November 1953_- \ 1. 718, 691 
ES ae .----.| March 1956_....- ame 
ynn: 
WN Gn PE ols on cccwccccson ..----------] December 1956._} 1, 400, 000 
Tremont St., R-3__..-....-- sawdtwan oan em se nisl 505, 000 
August 1954____- 
Herbor St., R-d._.......--.------s-ne--0---=-H{ Peseta 1058. | + 1 388, 000 
emer Bt. 800: Wy TRG. «oon no cen csn JH ee Pads 2, 210, 000 
. cto 1952... 
Medford: Union-Swan, UR 6-1.___........--.-.- eee ine} ene 
North Adams: Center St., R-1_...........-.-..-- Nbenmaes 10: \ 1, 087, 413 
. * October 1950_. -- 
i: CPONGNE UWOc, UES BOR ccadcunnconandaucnne Nate 1957... } 2%4, 479 
NE nae dtedacaekascee cee amie beunadannaad 21, 513, 733 


1 Termination indicated. 
NEW PROJECTS 


Locality and project 





Cambridge: Cambridge Port, R-11..........-...-.._-.-.-- i i a 
Gloucester: North Central, R-13_...........--..--- : alennasineie 


IER: UUIEEE I ne aa eee uwabinaviem semana 


ilmington: Wilmington Center, R-12---..........--. Se ee 


cP Se, a a ae Ae ne : 


New Hampshire 
PROJECTS IN EXECUTION 











Reservation | Advance re- 
requested quested 


leis | $4, 980, 000 $145, 000 
eabibe 632, 979 77, 388 
anaes 3, 193, 000 180, 000 

400, 000 62, 000 


POEs | 9, 205, 979 464, 388 














Allocation Capital grant progress 
Indicated payments 
Locality and project | mcerease Or ‘ ES 
(decrease) 

Date Amount Date Amount 
Manchester: Concord-Lowell (Fentennnet 1955 ) $51, 300 0) ieee 1906......05% $36, 211 
Sts., UR 1-3. JUNO 1687 ...0<..01) |\May 1957- ‘ 15, 089 
| pare enarae 
Total execution ‘ ee a ¢s ; = ‘ a ikatt 51, 300 





1 Completed. 
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New Hampshire—Continued 
PROJECTS IN PLANNING 


Reservation Indicated | Advance 





























Locality and project increase or | authoriza- 
(decrease) tion 
Dover: Project No. 2, UR 2-1..................- December 1950..| $243, 478 |......-- ears $23, 125 
Manchester: 
See is See OB. b Shetek tbe econ coone eee BOD, G00. b. ccanndccied 54, 362 
ovember 1953_- 

Pose Oty WB $01.2, nas ssca iloetnbee eot-|} 608,455 |...~.-n0-. 37, 107 
Mosmae: High &t., UR +1... nncooccboncccenecue November 1952-. OE, BIB hixancietinsd 25, 500 
Portsmouth: 

Marcy-Washington St., R-1_..........-..-.-. November 1953. 836,205 | ($285, 133) 81, 175 

pS eee eee December 1956_.- IBD, COG fp cscn th tgeum 29, 787 

INE -"- cl coupdecitinebdcloakebubulvespenbuscencceson 2, 602, 405 (285, 133) 251, 056 
New York City 
PROJECTS IN EXECUTION 
Allocation Capital grant progress 
Indicated payments 
Locality and project increase or 
(decrease) 
Date Amount 
November 1954..| $3, 139, 389 
Columbus Circle: UR 4-11....| January 1953....| $5, 919, 523 $278, 411 |<June 1955_. ____- 767, 496 
February 1957... 532, 757 
ia Bi icasccaccloncnashonecnlacecssncconstcencaswallbngenuce 4, 439, 642 
Corlears Hook: UR 4-2....-... May 1952__....- 3, 000, 810 182, 217 (hace teen, — 1 = 
EE ictdntcnictindiminhkcannnednnnd Eh AAR Ee cicninamennnidwocbecncmainie sonal 2, 089, 689 
February 1953...|) May 1955 1, 026, 836 
Fort Greene: UR 4-10...--.-.- August 1957____- STO 1 os cons coo sverasoeons a 
{areust ia 1057... (Mayon 1957.....- 1, 039, 116 
ee eran cain ckesncmesecloccucechsucclscesnocedabedoaase 2, 065, 952 
May 1952-_-_.... en nee N ber 1954 aia ons 
Harlem: UR 4-5.....----.---- August 1957__- i een ee fos <e “sige + yl octane — 
{a scemniear saai.: { May 1955. _..... 1, 325, 478 
Re Fn a ocatbaneunemncn ackés caleih cates wlilin sca estounhaeiantaininaianenie 2, 308, 478 
Morningside: Manbattanville: | January 1963... 3,026,985 | (150, 409) tee | Sea 
I a sniciittcicivcdcaliexnsnviieae ne Weck oath emensene 2, 179, 393 
September 1954_. RAST May 1955 & = on 
NYU Bellevue: UR 4-12..--.- August 1957..... 4,201, 743 |...... jel eee oman 
fattest i 1957... (Prue 1957... 1, 481, 362 
Guheshrsi..........L2iwi,......).- aR bai le da 2, 825, 044 
May 19652__....|) -_ Ipptevember 1984..| 1,004,875 
North Harlem: UR 4-6........|4 August 1957____- “ei ae eo) eo 
fae 1957... {May 1955. ....-. 560, 783 
I iid ast BL cncnbinncapeniiialiibectenstes 1 Bea os 2 Joe deel. 
March 1954_..... | seem f 
May 1955.._--- 3, 075, 346 
Pratt Institute: UR 4-13. ..... August 1957.___.|> 5,900, 600 |........._-- . " 
{arent 1957. {3 une 1955. . ..... 237, 820 








I atiitenw baba sa calnewabnncccncckeead nnasdacdonns|eawennsaasr kaw = 3, 313, 17: 
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New York City—Continued 
PROJECTS IN EXECUTION 


























Allocation Capital grant progress 
Indicated payments 
Locality and project ite. 
| (decrease) 
Date Amount Date Amount 
Jume 1955. ...--- 
Seward Park: R-4.............|4Jume 1957___..-- Ry I ee 
November 1957... 
Oct. 1954........ 
‘Washington Sq.: UR 4-14.__.. Aug. 1957. .....- SG PE Den eeencecwali Feb.1957....-..- $5, 687, 655 
Nov. 1957.....--. 
May 1952______. Nov. 1954... 3, 102, 000 
West Park: UR 4-9...-.....-- jhe 10, 844, 084 |_........... May 1955. .....- 3, 170, 543 
NOY: 1007 w cua Apt. 107i ess 2. 1, 100, 000 
siden céanaccncestindanenccudeenecas tenes neredes tine awauiehtaadaeaudteascal an | 7, 372, 543 
Total execution.........|......------------| 57, 526,119 | $810, 219 |__....--.......- | 33, 936, 729 
| 
PROJECTS IN PLANNING 
| Reservation Indicated | Advance 
Locality and project increase or | authoriza- 
(decrease) tion 
Date Amount 
Delancey St.: UR 44........------0-2000-ec00e0- FRIIS lips 1 |) ~~ anf nscnsasons 1 $87, 500 
UII Br Bice icnescnn sc cctensctsccstcnncacsace $4, 613, 382 }...........- 270, 000 
I Dona ccacwcecccsaaens FO Fin itn in 364, 870 
ee ON Tonks csisst den smn ne nasal { } 2,811,005 |............ 165, 000 
Penn Station South: R-16_.............-.-..---- January 1957__._| 12,000,000 | $1, 327, 153 180, 000 
Seaside-Rockaway: UR 4-15............-..------ February 1954..._| 1,500,000 | 1, 221, 182 128, 130 
IN, tas. deci dnd donno cone aecteabtekeksewadened 48, 155,752 | 2, 548, 335 1, 195, 500 
1 To be terminated. 
NEW PROJECTS 
Locality and project Reservation Advance 
requested requested 
RY: BINNS NOM 0S COE. cinientsiil A CODE. sacnsnnasecianmmuctleaiend $4, 600, 000 $180, 000 
Gramercy Park: R-15_._......- de iw fincas apdhatble 3 eilinand amenteio dt aasieaa 4, 028, 000 230, 000 
ONIN? DEPROo on on ddl head cage waeeswatinionmnensencesiese 5, 480, 000 175, 000 
TINIE NI is ds aire anes cguhbammancetioniatdsnbvuss ana aise md asiitee 1, 000, 000 180, 000 
Debal matte PONIES ih on concn cdbkinaioanccsopnceoceeetlitles’ | 15, 108, 000 | 765, 000 
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New York (except New York City) 
PROJECTS IN EXECUTION 





Allocation Capital grant progress 
Indicated payments 
Locality and project increase or 
(decrease) 


—— ee eS eee 


Binghamton: Stow-Chenango, : 1957... 4 416, 359 

















UR 11-1, May 1957. ..-..--. Pee cweiring |... tk Se 
Port Chester: Project No. 1, |fDecember 1953... 346, 234 { Ausust 1966_.... $96, 481 
UR #1. Dit wa” mh February 1957... 74, 905 
Rochester: Baden-O a, |fJune 1957 a 
ochester: Baden-Ormon une 1957........ 
UR 13-1, (jan BE tment } 3, 718, 729 Se chee ne ee eee 
: ~ |fDecember 1956... 290, 017 
Sehenestady: Project No. 1, | May 1065...... 00, 400 |............ (Demme e-| a 
448, 853 
Ceyeen Triangle block, UR | August 1956..... 395, 233 GT heciseceecesyenedebedsdd.<akeie 
August 1955.....|. 37, 117 
Tarrytown: Depot Plaza, UR | September 1954.| 166, 800 |...._....___ Aueuet 988. ea re 
° December 1956... 37, 029 
113, 090 
Total execution..........|.....--..-..-.--..] 6, 988, 805 BE Gincacinccamenniecuegd 733, 329 
PROJECTS IN PLANNING 
Reservation Indicated | Advance 
Locality and project i eee] eae 
(decrease) zation 
Date Amount 
Albany: Project A, R-34..................-.-....| July 1960__._..- $344, 000 | $3, 111,000 $56, 320 
Buffalo: Ellicott District, UR 1-1................ {Feo 1987. eee } 9, 378, 790 |............ 98, 185 
Catskill: Willards Alley, R-11...-..........---.- November 1956 -- 85,000 |........ aeeal 36, 797 
Glen Cove: Cecil Ave., R-10..........---------- August 1957-___-_- 375, 000 |..__.- --=-| 59, 500 
Greenburgh: Urban renewal area, R-17_..........| November 1957._| 1, 825, 000 s 100, 240 
Middletown: Urban renewal area No. 1, R-6....- November 1956.- 739, 756 sees on 84, 656 
Newburgh: Water St., R-12__...-.-.-- a a Dectaeel. ty EE Exdscacecanae 93, 933 
New Rochelle: Cedar St., UR 15-1........- (Noemi i056.7|} 3701, 228 | 1, 978, 260 | 86, 825 
June 1954_- 
North Tarrytown: UR 14-1.._..-...._.._-- April 1955. ---.-- 433, 033 | ----- 25, 000 
April 1957-. - | 
Poughkeepsie: Mill-Catherine, R-29--__- September 1957... --| 244, 800 | 24, 573 
Rockville Center: West End, R-8..........__._- October 1956... 973, 506 |. ke 68, 305 
Schenectady: Union urban renewal area, R-7....| August 1956___.. 1, 494, 180 |__- odad 59, 357 
Troy: Durden EE a eicremnionnncmgnien September 1951_- 210, 000 (210, 000) 1 34, 512 
Utica: Redevelopment project No. 1, UR 9-1...- (Mee — — 1,116,465 | 125, 800 52, 842 
Yonkers: Riverdale-Jefferson, R-32.........- ..--| July 1057....-.--| 1,602,926 |...........- 42, 006 
Total planning............... pt cded Rapes iatie WueCknrneee 23, 590,683 | 5, 005, 060 923, 051 
1 Termination indicated. 
NEW PROJECTS 
Locality and project Reservation | Advance re- 
requested quested 
Albany: R-33-_..._....- $536, 535 $58, 300 
eee: Huntington Village, B Seisaneon 560, 849 45, 649 
Ithaca: Floral Island, R-24..._.......-- ® 450, 379 33, 569 
Long Beach: North Barks R-22_- 3, 014, 500 86, 506 
New Rochelle: Downtown urban-renewal area, R- eS ae ee adnate 2, 500, 000 80, 000 
Nee nc ubcnssnenancknarnseesiel 687, 794 31, 000 
Syracuse: Near East Side, R-30 ie cinananetineeitalettareiinna’ piace odie 9, 002, 000 206, 580 


Total BOW PON ccccc cen cccceceice.- ssiobeg heaton te Sebisdnaayl's tag iilin in ekiea 16, 752, 057 541, 604 
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Rhode Island 
PROJECTS IN EXECUTION 





























i a eee ee eee eo pa S 
Allocation Capital grant progress 
| Indicated payments 
Locality and project cs sa a tb Bed pose s | 
| | | (decrease 
Date Amount | Date Amount 
Providence: | hs 
Point St, UR 11... | Seema is) $433,738 | ($232, al a on han ae 
ard Center No. 1, U ecember 1953 __| May 1955____-.- $301, 860 
480, 000 (8, 547) , 
1-2. September 1957-_| March 1956__.__- 17, 550 
Subtotal... __. iis Ni ate aed tice ta a ee SSE | I: 319, 410 
es ~ |(September 1955../ 500, 603 
meee ae ae {september 13 | 1, 234, 873 |... March 1956... 140, 520 
: November 1957. _| | (Jume 1957___.__- 87, 825 
|— a ne 
Subtotal... __- bain fpvovenaesasseudtudiuesewudseraa|sceseos Las fice dteaa aes 728, 948 
r al r RR | | j 
West River, UR 1-6...... esas 3, 467,303 |... August 1957. | 1, 421, 575 
| in lz es | —_—<—_<—_$—_$—_—{$—— 
Total execution... |-- | 5,615,9 5, 615, 914 | (241, 016)|____. “a 2, 469, 933 
' 


1 ' 


PROJECTS IN PLANNING 












































= oof ” | 
Reservation | Indicated | Advance 
Locality and project eat : ___| imerease | authoriza- 
| : or pat tion 
Date . ne) Amount 
Newport rt: : Project Wii 0 WE OF. ssn nncn ccc | July, 1950.......| $646,000 |........-_.- $50, 650 
vid 
Constitution Se Rass ctinniinceens | June, 1954-__...- 1a 200, 000 etme 200, 000) 1 42, 700 
UI sccaee: 1087.77|} 3.300, 000 |e 137, 372 86, 077 
DRE I ii cn nisits nccinnegnncesdly Nae tit | 6, 146, 000 000 | (2,062,028) (2, 062, 628)| 179, 427 
1 Termination indicated. 
NEW PROJECTS 
Locality and project Reservation Advance 
sn | requested 
Providence: ae 
Randall Square, R-1__- sae ; ‘ -| $4,000, 000 $126, 892 
Central Classical, R-2- — Se ake | 3, 910, 000 90, 254 
en eer GES «5 ate 2 eee geen te Sep cbbabad | 7, 910, 000 217, 146 
| 
Status of urban planning assistance projects in region I 
CONNECTICUT! 
Ba ale i cic cli ali | 
Project No. Number of Allocation | Amount 
towns approved 
adandbbeeantcagbnedunnadwuareeipkaseesnenn pincbaet 14 | Oct. 5,1955 $87, 509 
ee eat aie ats icwatibucs cuateamaeesan } 2} Nov. 10, 1955 68, 200 
P-3 3__ Sih with sendidics A Gia eueanre MAGES ‘ hee BD Scancnipbogeyaia 27, 280 
P-4 (withdrawn) * cacnh a aabieed tei ES clue 
RD odedugeninc ac - = } 7 | Oct. 8, 1956 23, 740 
P-63____- ‘ sichsiacke cha daces Roea ee ed maa ace -| 1 | Feb. 19, 1957 17, 900 
P-7. - | 4} Feb. 21,1957 35, 300 
Eas sind es aS jseieds neha aa tee nee “ 4| Feb. 28, 1957 13, 545 
P-9_... Ss aan Oe tee es ee ree nen 2} Aug. 6, 1957 5, 800 
P-10___- me Sis fies eG Spe ea PONT eae ee thantndn 5 | Nov. 1, 1957 22, 245 
a Ne en ee | a 301, 519 











See footnotes at end of table, p. 353. 
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Status of urban planning assistance projects in region I—Continued 


MAINE # 



































Project No. | Number of Allocation Amount 
towns approved 
| 
a | pars a | aan 
lt etedaibbeapwa nn sek enkeetieteeetiaebnaveacaundaibubae, | 53 | Oct. 18, 1956 | $25, 850 
take Rcncietininneabnsa ade sROENSRERSAyRTe Seber ennaed a $1} Dec. 28, 1956 | 3, 500 
a a a ee ee hi ecemehaibeninn 76 | Oct. 29, 1957 17, 800 
eka ea acaba atbaamiduih acd dime ee cenueien ndiwatgen I a saciid eae ere 
| a 
i i SA GI ca ees B toe BLY 6! 0h 1edu 47, 150 
Naaman han. x 
MASSACHUSETTS ! 
‘ teed . pS ski ib destin a 
ee nctiesan aiven Ee ERL Ln. duans daewmaakesed | 5 | Sept. 29, 1955 | $21, 200 
i 6) Apr. 9, 1956 | 29, 300 
a a iM 7 | June 29, 1956 25, 250 
Radial <u cranesias ba =d panneinniliaamimalaneese a. 3| Jan. 11,1957 | 30, 000 
Se ae Te Wii acaliie Leg Suet 
PREG eE in cusekieecnba sie ddaendéducssdessctonelecti-baces 5 | Mar, 12, 1957 | 26, 100 
i cre 8 | June 28, 1957 93, 300 
ilihie thn wilemubibbuiiccneiancsnnddibiibhlie andiibditaithde eax 1 | Aug. 23, 1957 | 15, 000 
aC 8 | Aug. 14, 1957 58, 750 
P-10_ mi tibaeraessus < z, 7| Nov. 4,1957 | 30, 500 
a aii idel hte tale thcrig a iia dicted es nuk niente nisteaiae eg 
Toteb...sss ee 3 | 329, 400 
* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE "! 
ea ah a ae mT a 
Pee aeadacdeusasacuden bidecksabeneaaneeaeon 6 | Feb. 6,19571 $34, 850 
he sesisteths stant adda REM an wpieiie state 3 | Oct. 31, 1956 | 12, 350 
i lvbiisesutudecies ciapstiniaaniialidbenpmniddai te aeitat an 5 | Aug. 1, 1957 | 10, 850 
a ee ne  Noncasusevceace eed 58, 050 
NEW YORK 8 
| | 
PD COD oo cdicakse cc dbics ci cawnesunsndageuncansace~ins S bncchessotas tBigidie ‘nm dos 
POR danitwchinddbabnnddinnettinavcecennendidenlddedbabonde 6 | Oct. 3, 1956 | $39, 700 
eile eR 2| Oct. 25, 1956 10, 300 
DONE ics easgetilh, adndibienithgitibzetdinddintaneccoencendnessuties | 12 | Sept. 5, 1957 | 64, 150 
eh os etl eee ss cagustitmcinibakonesuvceeunedinel 8 | Nov. 1,195 43, 260 
i ahaiah shidenanneii—sepeayessacoseseasnesmneneinen-| yi as <a 
ell Fi caniieinetieneensceshsheetgnnetsbassconsuseihGieiatien | ee » 
PRO nc cwaandegeacecoctsincsicheosheacevensnucdennswennauecs I} 1 
a ah ates | - 
i eR Ac oceensnaudacustbenesesepduadau | TT A cctseschsikon apckcsdaameiememeonts 
EG ooo tA ED. Xosndveneweenesanwsees : ~ 1 
DORE. ctatnlisisdni<oncnntensererecececesereres 157, 410 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 353. 
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Status of urban planning assistance projects in region J—Continued 
RHODE ISLAND 4 

















Project No. | Number of Allocation Amount 
towns approved 
| 

cncahensimaaset $16, 000 

Oct. 10, 1955 17, 500 

Oct. 8, 1956 22, 875 

Nov. 7, 1957 38, 000 

hee ae ab eietens 94, 375 

i bicnkaadadd satsiepuibi cibsibier enna del ia aieidiaiaiaveien Ahapliaha eatin einai’ | 1 | May 15, 1957 | $11, 000 
lancet haceewdag dure sddecdendetdiaduenndetemau --| 2 Aug. 22, 1957 12, 000 
Tbs oinc5ccbenub th. 4 Nad wonton Vesmnscodveuunes itBtsacenn dees A pieces | 23, 000 








1 Total approved projects, 9; total allocations, $301,519. 

2 Regional. 

3 Flood. 

4 Total approved projects, 3; total allocations, $47,150. Planningagency: Maine Department of Economic 
Development, Augusta, Maine, Fred A. Clough, Jr., commissioner. 

5 Auburn, Presque Isle, Sanford. 

§ Portland region. 

7 Bath, Cumberland, Kittery, Norway, Wiscasset, Yarmouth. 

§ Application being reviewed. 

* Augusta, Brunswick, Houlton, Mars Hill, Pittsfield. 

10 Total approved projects, 9; total allocations, $329,400. 

1! Total approved projects, 3; total allocations, $58,050. 

12 Amended, 

8 Total approved projects, 4; total allocations, $157,410. 

i ‘otal approved projects, 4; total allocations, $94,375. 

18 Total approved projects, 2; total allocations, $23,000. 


NoreE.—Total approved projects, region I, 34; total allocations, region I, $1,010,904. 


HovusiIne AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, OFFICE OF THE REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR, 
REGION I 


Recapitulation of college-housing projects as to total project cost 











Thousands 
moproval pending: (88 protects) qi oo irene cenerents $55, 838 
ered (25 ON bck cesses cceesteees ccc 25, 795 
Vader construction (22 projects) — nn cdidissietiecdnn Shewbdsmcemened 25, 629 
Completed or substantially so (31 projects) _.__.--__-_--_----_-__-____ 33, 598 
DOCRE CAGE SOT is apices penn sien nitive ttn DAM els eee 140, 860 
Program of advances for public work planning 
CONNECTICUT 
Location | Applica- Type Advance | Status 
| tion No. | | 
x ee Loe nad neal 
Bristol... 6-P-3008 | Flood control. -.......-- --| $30,000 | Approved. 
Danielson.__.......- 6-P-3010 | Sewerage facilities..........- 17,100 | Under review. 
East Haven... 6-P-3011 ei ictiaie aa bern Onn ens ; 60,023 | Recommended to CFA Nov. 
21. 
a a : 6-P-3012 |_..-- aie ee 16, 292 Do. 
Milford... : 6-P-9013 |.....do...........-- 141,000 | Under review. 
New Britain. ...__- 6-P-3006 | Filtration plant addition ___- 44,000 | Approved. 
Bi ehddanusedutsaolbdacewunel Medical-dental school (Uni- (4) Awaiting additional informa- 
versity of Connecticut). | tion. 
Wallingford ” 6-P-3004 | Treatment plant._..........| 43,005 | Approved. 
Do. peal 6-P-3005 | Trunk sewer.........--- : 39, 900 Do. 
Washington... __- 6-&-3001 | Sewerage facilities.........-- 20, 300 Do. 
Willimantic... _- ; 6-P-3002 | Water facilities.............. 4, 600 Do. 
! 





1Not specified. 
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Program of advances for public work planning—Continued 









































MAINE 
Location Applica- Type Advance Status 
tion No. 
Brunswick. -___- .| Junior high school_........-. $30,000 | Awaiting additional informa- 
tion. 
Cape Elizabeth -..__- | 17-P-3006 | Sewerage facilities._......... 12,200 | Approved. 
SEERA ..| 17-P-3002 | Water facilities...........__. 6, 000 Do. 
Falmouth.____- ..| 17-P-3005 ee facilities........... 15, 000 Do. 
Freeport. ............| 17-P-3007 |~pz--GO.-- ~~~ - 222-2 3,300 | Under review. 
Mars Hill_...........| 17-P-3004 | Freatment i ade 2,500 | Approved. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
cae. ' — eke 
Agawam. | 19-P-g018 | Sewerage facilities... $8,000 | Under review. 
Attleboro. _____. 19-P-3009 | ~-o—lf- dnbtaseieseeumineses| ee ae 
Billerica. _ - | WO-E-OORS |..-<.G0..- n00--0<-0- acai 30,000 | Under review. 
Fall River --......-. | 19-P-3004 Pollution elimination ..| 146,000 | Approved. 
Holyoke - -. [_ ee 112,000 | Awaiting additional informa- 
} tion. 
Hudson 2 ..| 19-P-3012 | Sewerage facilities...........| 10,000 | Approved. 
Ludlow -.----- “| 19-P-3014 ee ES ee ae eee 15,700 | Recommended to CFA Oct. 
ll. 
Marlborough... 19-P-3007 | Water supply -_- saiea ode 40,000 | Approved. 
Marshfield - --._- - 19-P-3015 | Sewerage facilities....... 91, 000 Under review. 
Nahant. ....-- EE Enon nb savbitidnesdenéen 4, 800 Do. 
Oxford-Rochdale. - 19-P-3016 RS ea 3, 500 Do. 
Pittsfield_............| 19-P-3008 Sells s cacadsbidiheabeansh 35, 000 | Approved. 
nn acl emmaspal 19-P-3001 sae «nce dhe ean ciaitide de 1, 800 Do. 
Wilmington.__--.-- 19-P-3005 |.--.- i inwd cnndndidlanterun 20, 000 Do, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Boscawen ; Sewerage facilities____- $5,000 | Awaiting additional informa- 
tion. 
I in eine 27-P-3008 | 5 RUINS, ots 15, 000 | Under review. 
San tia ERE SEE ES, 27-P-3005 | Sewage treatment ‘plant. 70,000 | Approved. 
Littleton_- ...--| 27-P-3007 | Sewerage facilities........... 19,000 | Under review. 
ROR RE ..)06| Le ee 12,000 | Approved. 
POOENT no ccucnuccu 27-P-3003 | Recreation shelter___.......- 2, 887 Do. 
| | ae ee . 
NEW YORK 
a aiuminwen 
Long Beach.._......- | 30-P-3012 | Municipal building... ...... $50,000 | Recommended to CFA Oct. 
Orangetown..........| 30-P-3007 | Sewage treatment plant_---- 31, 250 Approved. 
Patchogue........-.-- 30-P-3014 | Sewerage facilities._........- 2, 000 Do. 
Port Chester--_--. 30-P-3010 |._...do-. iNiawe retin 31, 385 Do. 
Southport 30-P-3011 | Storm sewers.. 5, 000 Do. 
Tupper Lake ___.---.-..| Sewers and treatment plant- 30,000 | Awaiting additional infor- 
mation. 
Ni avnscietcusiessetactin 30-P-3013 | Water facilities..._... rea 4,500 | Under review. 
RHODE ISLAND 
PE Taundpabaedaeinewes Water facilities.............. $15,000 | Awaiting additional infor- 
mation. 
VERMONT 
Montpelier. .......... 43-P-3002 moenapene facilities........... $6, 800 Approved, 
Newport__...........| 43-P-3004 |.....do._......-.- ate 7, 900 Do. 
Rutland. on nnencafstoaessecnnn| BC wane disposal sy stem. __.. 11,000 | Awaiting additional infor- 
mation. 
St. Johnsbury..__...- 43-P-3005 | Sewerage facilities. .........- 17,590 | Approved. 
Springfield__- 43-P-3003 .do iidd Lidia tiey 30, 250 Do. 
Winooski 43-P-3001 | Water facilities... _- 9, 500 Do. 
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RELOCATION 


Region I, Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Method of relocation 


In accordance with the statutory requirements set forth in section 105 (c) of 
title I of housing, each locality must develop a feasible plan for relocation before 
Administrator Albert M. Cole may authorize the execution of a loan and grant 
or grant contract. 

The local governing body of the community must also officially find that such 
plan is feasible. State laws in Massachusetts and Connecticut also require that 
a summary of the relocation plan be incorporated in the text of the redevelop- 
ment plan which is officially adopted by the local governing body. 

After a project reaches the development stage, the local public agency employs 
a relocation stiff or contracts with a qualified agency or firm to execute the 
aint relocation plan as an agent of the LPA. In Portland, relocation is 
carried out by a competent social agency, the Child and Family Service, Inc. 
A site office is set up and all site occupants are advised in writing of their 
rights and responsibilities and the kind of assistance which is available to them. 

The regional office assists the locality in establishing its relocation office, 
setting up proper records and clarifying and interpreting the applicable 
administrative requirements, procedures, and policies of the Urban Renewal 
Administration. 


Residential occupants 


Family record cards are completed after a resurvey of the area. All families 
eligible for publicly aided housing receive a priority for admission and are 
offered units as they become available. 

Homeowners and others who desire to purchase housing are usually referred 
to reliable realtors and are frequently assisted in securing a good buy for their 
money by the relocation staff. It is also necessary, on occasion, to assist these 
families in securing mortgage financing. 

Those who require private rental units are referred to units which the LPA 
staff has located, inspected and found to be decent, safe and sanitary by criteria 
established locally. In order to secure an adequate listing of such accommoda- 
tions, local agencies employ a variety of techniques. They may advertise in the 
daily papers for units; secure voluntary help from civic organizations; arrange 
to have mailmen or route insurance collectors report vacancies. A few have 
been authorized to pay finders’ fees. Frequently, a sympathetic daily press aids 
by appeals in the editorial and news columns. 

In every project, a number of families elect to self-relocate. They choose 
accomodations that they secure through their own initiative. While a local 
agency has no control over such selection, it inspects each unit and advises the 
family as to whether or not its new home meets the local requirements of 
“standard” accommodations. If the unit is substandard, continuing assistance 
must be offered to the family to find more suitable quarters. 

Relocation payments are available up to $100 for moving expenses and direct 
loss of property. This cost is borne by the Federal Government. 

Field inspections are made periodically by the regional office to assure that the 
approved relocation plan is being carried out and that statutory and adminis- 
trative requirements are met. 


Commercial occupants 


There are no statutory requirements of relocation assistance to commercial 
occupants beyond financial assistance in the form of a relocation payment for 
moving expenses and reimbursement of direct loss of property up to $2,000. 
This amount was increased to $2,500 in the 1957 amendments to the Housing Act 
of 1949. 

Many local agencies, however, do offer assistance to commercial occupants in 
securing new quarters. 

New Haven employs a special relocation assistant who works only with 
commercial tenants and has been quite successful in securing listings of suitable 
space. 

Boston surveyed the space needs of all commercial tenants, noting any par- 
ticular requirements and sent the complete listing to a selected group of local 
realtors who deal in commercial rentals. 
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In Providence, R. I., commercial occupants of the two initial projects were 
given priority in units created by redevelopment. Through a carefully coordi- 
nated schedule of clearance and redevelopment, it was possible for them to 
remain on site until new accommodations were available. 

In a program of this nature, it is not possible to avoid some inconvenience 
and individual hardship to the occupants of project areas. But, every possible 
effort is made to keep such hardships to a minimum. 


SUMMARY OF RELOCATION IN REGION I 


There are some 62,700 families or over 200,000 persons to be relocated from 
projects under planning and execution contracts in the six participating States 
of region I. A total of more than 70 municipalities are participating in the title I 
program. 

Reports up to November 1, 1957, for projects that have progressed to the 
development stage, show relocation progress as follows: 


Me. RMU SU WC A ict nm cicmanennnnailnmen a meee 15, 446 
PETMOO POLOCUCOE By Cia a iret rier ®, 731 
Moved to standard housing which have been inspected to date (77 per- 

CRED *.ccmancraenetatcb tea Ae eh sitsteca nadia heccicnrsidicen tatiana 10, 612 
Nomber to Public Housite (23 percent) .._......................._.... 3, 125 


1 Includes families moved to public housing. 


Only 450 accommodations or approximately 3 percent of the new units in- 
spected have been found to be substandard. The families residing therein 
have refused any further assistance from the LPA. 

A total of $594,727.84 has been expended for direct financial assistance, such 
as moving expenses and first months’ rents. 

Under the provisions of the 1956 and 1957 amendments to the 1949 Housing 
Act, assistance will be paid to families and single persons for moving expenses 
and direct property losses. These payments will be made in the form of a grant 
payment from the Federal Government. 

In Portland, in the Vine-Deer-Chatham project, relocation has been quite sat- 
isfactory. According to reports of October 31, 1957, 43 families, 22 individual 
householders, and 25 nonresidential establishments have been relocated. 

Twenty-seven families relocated in standard rental units. Of these, 11 moved 
to units to which they were referred by the LPA; 10 self-relocated. Ten 
families purchased standard sales housing; only 1 family moved into low-rent 
public housing, although it was estimated that 13 families were eligible. Two 
families moved out of the city and 8 self-relocated in substandard units and 
refused further aid. 

One individual householder was evicted. A total of $1,700.70 was paid for 
financial assistance prior to passage of the 1956 amendments which made avail- 
able Federal grant funds for relocation payments. Since that date, $4,314.33 
has been paid, of which $3,441 was granted to commercial occupants. 

At the time of the above-mentioned report, 2 families and 2 nonresidential 
establishments remained on site. 


WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIVITY AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1957 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Region I, New York 


(By State and locality. Expiration dates are shown. Asterisk indicates 
recertification. ) 


I. WORKABLE PROGRAMS APPROVED AND CERTIFIED-——TOTAL, 10 


Connecticut : 


New Haven, July 1, 1958 North Adams, December 1, 1958 

Torrington, February 1, 1958 Somerville, October 1, 1958 
Maine: New Hampshire: 

Portland,* August 1, 1958 Portsmouth,* May 1, 1958 
Massachusetts: New York: 

Boston,* October 1, 1958 New York,* June 1, 1958 

Brookline, August 1, 1958 Rhode Island: None 

Lynn, September 1, 1958 Vermont: None 


99085—58——24 
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II. WORKABLE PROGRAMS SUBMITTED BY LOCALITIES AND UNDER REVIEW BY HHFA— 


TOTAL, 5 
Connecticut: None New Hampshire: None 
Maine: Bangor New York: Niagara Falls 
Massachusetts : Rhode Island: None 
Cambridge* Vermont: None 
Lawrence : 
Revere* 


III. WORKABLE PROGRAMS IN PREPARATION LOCALLY—TOTAL, 26 


Connecticut : New York: 
Ansonia Binghamton 
Beacon Falls Middletown 
Naugatuck New Rochelle 
New Britain North Tarrytown 
Norwalk Plattsburgh 
Seymour Poughkeepsie 
Stamford Rochester 
Washington Rockville Centre 
Winsted Schenectady 
Maine: None Syracuse 
Massachusetts : Utica 
Chelsea Watervliet 
Lowell Yonkers 
Worcester Rhode Island: Providence 
New Hampshire: None Vermont: None 


Senator Crark. Mr. Fried was the last scheduled witness for this 
afternoon, but at Senator Payne’s suggestion, and in order to see if 
we cannot make the going a little quicker tomorrow morning, I am 
going to ask Mr. Asali if he would like to come up and give us the 
benefit of his thinking now, remembering that it is a quarter past 5. 
We do not want to cut you down; we want to hear what you have to 
say, but we hope you let us get away at a reasonable hour. 

Will you please state your name, Mr. Asali, and your address? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH ASALI, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Mr. Asaut. My name is Joseph Asali. 

Senator Ciark. Is therea Mr. Dole with you? 

Mr. Asati. He is here, but not with me. 

Senator Payne. He is talking on the same subject, though ? 

Mr. Asai. I do not know, Senator. I will tell you what I did. I 
prepared some of this and wanted to give it to Mr. Semer. These are 
all the facts I have prepared. 

Senator Ciark. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Ciark. On the record. 

The witness handed to the chairman photostatic copies of a number 
of newspaper articles and letters. A considerable body of this ma- 
terial has already been received by the staff. I will ask Mr. Semer 
and his colleagues to review this material overnight for the purpose of 
seeing whether any part of it should be introduced in the record. 

Mr. Asaut. Yes, sir. 

[ have here also pictures of some of the houses that the people were 
relocated to. 


Senator CLark. We will receive these and be glad to have a look at 
them overnight. 
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Mr. Asaui. And these are the buildings that were allowed to remain 
in the clearance project. _ 

Senator Crark. The witness handed the chairman a number of 
photographs of buildings which were not demolished and which were 
allowed to remain in redevelopment projects. — é 

Mr. Asaut. That is right. This one here is what I believe will be 
the result of the relocation. Instead of industry we will have nothing 
but warehouses. 

Senator Ciark. The witness hands to the chairman some photo- 
graphs indicating his version of what is going to happen to the area 
redeveloped. 

Mr. Asari. We know that because these people took possession the 
~ the ground was cleared. 

have here something, a letter I received from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency in reference to my sending the information 
to them concerning the relocation of families who had not come up 
to the Federal requirements. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Asali, I think we had better try to get our- 
selves in accord as to what we are trying to do here. is subcom- 
mitee is here to get information on which to base legislative recom- 
mendations to the Congress. We are not either a complaint agency 
nor are we vested with any legal authority to remedy any private 
grievances. We are happy to hear you to the extent that you want 
to advise us on what you think the Congress of the United States 
ought to do with respect to urban redevelopment at the next session 
at the beginning of January, but that is the only purpose of our 
visit here. We would be glad to have you speak on that subject, but 
we really cannot have in the record a lot of information which deals 
only with your controversy with the local Portland redevelopment 
agency, or with the or of the city of Portland. 

_Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, if within a reasonable period of 
time he cared to submit in vs statement embodying recom- 
mendations for legislation that he believes might correct any situa- 
tions that have existed and would be helpful to other people, we would 
be glad to consider that. | 

Senator Ciark. That is right. We will be glad to receive that. 

(The following was received for the record :) 

I wish to offer these suggestions and hope they will be used in your con- 
gressional report. 

1. That a citywide impartial survey to determine the needs, and a thorough 
investigation by Federal agencies concerned in these matters be made. 

2. That the Federal Government shall not enter into contract with a municipal 
government on urban renewal and redevelopment, unless low-rent public housing 
is a part of the program, and must first be accepted by municipal government. 

3. That low-rent public housing be provided wherever needed, before evicting 
families and demolishing the homes of families to be relocated. 

4. That replacement value should be given property owners who want to 
replace their homes and business. 

5. The municipal government be compelled to complete all projects in the 
entire city, and not call a halt, when they acquire the land they want. I say 
this, in reference to the State Enabling Act to allow low-rent public housing 
as passed. There is a stopping point to this act in 1961. It requires that Port- 
land voters approve each project in a referendum. However, councilors would 
have to approve before there could be a referendum. 

Mr. Asai. The only thing I say is urban renewal should not be 
continued unless they accept low rent public housing, because it has 
been proven that the housing in standard homes is not available. 
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I would like to submit some of these remarks. 

Senator Crark. Wait a minute. Is it your view that there is not 
available, in Portland, standard housing for these people who are being 
moved out of the redevelopment areas? 

Mr. Asaut. That isright. That is all, Senator. And here are some 
of the clippings, which are not my statements, but the admitted views 
of our city officials. 

Senator Crark. The witness hands up some more newspaper clip- 
pings which I in turn hand to the staff for review. 

Mr. Asaut. Yes,sir. That is all. 

(The material attached to Mr. Asali’s statement will be found in the 
files of the committee. ) 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. We appreciate your com- 
ing in. 

Mr. Asaut. Thank you. 

Senator Ciark. Is Mr. Dole here ? 

Mr. Dole, we are happy to have you with us this afternoon. Would 
you come up and sit here next to the court reporter, please, and indicate 
your full name and address ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD H. DOLE, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Mr. Dorr. Howard H. Dole, 4 Walker Street, Portland, Maine. 

Senator Cuiark. Mr. Dole, as you understand, the purpose of this 
committee is to try to get your help in telling us what additional Fed- 
eral legislation you think Congress should pass next year. We will 
be very happy to hear you on that subject. 

Mr. Dot. I feel you gentlemen know more about that than I do, 
a great deal more, but I do feel we have been in difficulty here. I feel 
our State law is where a lot of the main trouble is. 1 feel that our 
system of appraising or, perhaps I should say, valuing real estate, is 
wrong, resulting in an appraisal basis which only permits proper pay- 
ment for properties by almost evading the law in another direction, 
that is, by leaning over backward in the payment. 

One point that I think is a sore point is that there is no way I know 
of by which people may be reimbursed for the loss of their business 
and goodwill, and so on. If they are displaced in losing their home, 
the payment they receive for a place that is perfectly adequate and 
economical for them is being wiped out. 

All these little inexpensive places seem to be doomed, so that we 
only have places which will be much more expensive to rent or live 
in, generally speaking. The replacement values are so far above the 
existing values, even though those buildings are old. 

Senator Crark. What you mean is that what a family or small 
tradesman gets in condemnation of his property in a renewal area 
is nothing like enough to enable him to set himself up somewhere 
else. 

Mr. Dorx. In many cases. Of course, we may notNhave too many 
of those cases here, but by and large I think it is a very difficult thing 
for a large number of people. 

It so happens that my work has taken me over the eastern part of 
the country as far as the Mississippi River. 

Senator CrarKk. What is your business, Mr. Dole / 
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Mr. Dorx. Civil engineering. I have done a great deal of high- 
way engineering and so I am at home in the city and in Augusta and 
throughout the State, as well as Boston and New York and Memphis 
and Nashville and Detroit, and so on, because my work has taken 
me there. 

Incidentally, I have seen a great deal of this. For more than a 
dozen years I was advancing the ‘tte of Mr. Robert Moses, of 
whom you may have happened to have heard, and it is my opinion 
he was the daddy of all planners. 

Senator Ciark. Suppose you tell us what you think we as a com- 
mittee ought to do to remedy these situations? 

Mr. Dore. On a national basis I do not know. You must have 
picked up more information that I can give you. But I think our 
eminent domain in the law pon me is this to the man who wants to 
negotiate. I think every man should have a chance to negotiate un- 
less he is trying to make a good thing out of these situations that 
come up. 

The reason why I spoke of my engineering experience is that I 
have prepared a great many plans for land takings, and so on. I 
have been a sort of liaison man between the State and county, and 
so on, on land takings, so I have had a taste of it. In this case I see 
less justification for eminent domain than any other. Although I 
recognize that to do this now you have to have something as a tool, 
still to apply it generally and take a man right in the midst of negotia- 
tion and slap eminent domain on to him in such a way that it hurts 
the small tradesman, and so on, I do not think is good. 

Senator Crark. You think the power of the State is to great in 
these affairs? 

Mr. Dore. It is not balanced properly. 

Senator Crark. And it results in the small tradesman not getting 
an adequate value for his property in view of his high cost of relo- 
cation ? 

Mr. Doe. Of course, he comes before a jury if he can afford to 
stand the risk of waiting and the risk of only getting the award that 
was given to him originally anyway. 

Senator Ciark. For the record let me say that last year I made ef- 
forts in the Senate to increase the amount of money which could 
be paid by the Government for the taking of a small-business man’s 
property in a redevelopment area, feeling, as you did, that the loca- 
tion value of the property was frequently the lifeblood of the living 
which the man could make. 

Mr. Dour. Yes. 

Senator CrarKk. We got that through the committee and the Senate, 
and it was kicked out in conference. I for one would be happy to 
see if we can get it put back in next year. Of course, I think a man 
who is in business for a lifetime and who is suddenly thrown out who 
has to start somewhere else is at a grave disadvantage, and it is very 
unfair. Iam in accord with you on that point ? 

Is there anything else? 

Mr. Dore. If I might say this: In relation to this project here, 
the Vine-Deer-Chatham project, according to the SCRA’s estimates 
they will have spent around $750,000. If the city had to absorb all 
of that, that would mean something like a 914-percent portion of 
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the current year’s budget. If they get the $33,000 an acre they hope 
to get, it would of course cut that. Out of that $750,000 they ho 
they can get $198,000, leaving something like $552,000 which will 
divided 2 to 1 between the Gopuamanant and the city. Against our 
1 year’s budget for 1957 you will still have a 2.02 percent portion. 
of the budget. 

If you would care to question me on anything, perhaps I can answer 
your questions and take up less time in that way. 

Senator Ciark. I was going to say we have been grateful for hav- 
ing you here, and unless you have something you want to add, I 
think in view of the lateness of the hour we can close the hearing; 
but we do not want to cut you off short. 

Mr. Dotx. You mean you want to close tonight ? 

Senator Ciark. We will be here tomorrow morning at 9, but we 
would like to get your testimony completed tonight. Is there any- 
thing else you want to tell us? 

Mr. Dore. I do not know that there is. I would like to file some 
things that you can check over. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. We are grateful to you for 
coming here. 

Are there any other witnesses who want to be heard tonight ? 

Hearing none, the meeting stands recessed until 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning at the same place. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 9 a. m., 
the following day.) 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Housine, 
Portland, Maine. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in the main courtroom, 
United States Courthouse, 156 Federal Street, Portland, Maine, at 
9a.m., Senator Joseph S. Clark presiding. 

Present : Senators Clark and Payne. 

Also present : Jack Carter, staff director and Milton Semer, counsel, 
Subcommittee on Housing; and Donald L. Rogers, counsel, Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Senator CLark. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

The committee will be in session. 

Our first witness this morning is the Honorable Catherine I. Hen- 
dricks, representative, House of Representatives, State of Maine. 

Mrs. Hendricks, it is very nice to have you with us. We appreciate 
your help. 


STATEMENT OF CATHERINE I. HENDRICKS, REPRESENTATIVE, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, STATE OF MAINE 


Mrs. Henpricks. Thank you. I am very grateful for the oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator Ciark. Will you proceed in your own way, please? 

Mrs. Henpricks. I feel that the city is not relocating people accord- 
ing to Federal specifications. The reason why I feel that way and the 
reason why I feel the city has not been relocating people according to 
Federal specifications is because of a tour I made a year ago last No- 
vember, when a man by the name of Mr. Asali, whom I did not know 
at the time, called me up and told me there was going to be a legislative 
tour of the relocated families. 

Senator Ciark. Is that the same Mr. Asali who testified here 
yesterday afternoon ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. I did not see him. 

Senator Cuark. I think it was, and I would like the record so to 
note. 

Mrs. Henpricks. What I saw on this tour I was really disgusted 
with. People were moved into bug-infested houses and into houses 
they were unable to heat, and they had to buy several stoves to try 
to heat the places. Later on I understand these people who were relo- 
— made complaints to the authorities who relocated them else- 
where. 
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Just last Saturday I made another tour and that was a year later, 
practically, after the first tour. 

Senator Ciark. Excuse me 1 minute more. 

Mr. Orr, I think it would be helpful if you and Mr. Weaver and 
your people were able to hear this testimony. Can you hear back 
there all right? Perhaps you can come forward a little bit. I want 
to be sure what Mrs. Hendricks says is heard by those of you are 
are responsible for the relocation program here, so if you have any 
comments to make later you will be able to do it. 

Excuse me for interrupting you, but I thought we should have every- 
body here to hear it who ought to hear it. 

Will you go ahead, please ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. Last Saturday I thought I was going to come in 
and testify at this hearing and thought I should make one more check 
to see how the relocation picture was at the time. So last Saturday 
night I called Mr. Asali and told him I felt I would like to make a 
tour of the slum area. I call it that because I feel the people who were 
relocated were put into another slum area. 

Senator Crark. Can you identify just what part of Portland you 
are speaking about? 

Mrs. Henpricks. The India Street area. 

Senator Crark. Is that on the peninsula? 

Mrs. Henpricxs. A couple of blocks over to the left. 

Senator Ciark. Would you mind for my benefit locating for me 
on this map, which I indicate to you, just where it is, Mrs. Hendricks? 
This will not be helpful to the reporter, but it will be to Senator 
Payne and to me. 

Mrs. Henpricxs. It is toward Munjoy to the left here and about 
a couple of blocks up. Right around here. 

Senator CuarK. The witness indicates an area on the peninsula, in 
the city of Portland, in the general vicinity of Newbury and India 
Streets. 

Senator Payne. It is one of the boundaries there; is it not? 

Senator CrarK. Yes; go ahead, please. 

Mrs. Henpricxs. The family I am thinking of is a family by the 
name of Langley. It seems to me the reason why I first visited that 
family a year ago last November was that it was nearest to the Lee 
Recreation Center where the group met to begin the tour. 

I talked with Mrs. Langley along with the other legislators and 
she told me she found her house so cold that a basket of apples froze 
in the front room. She said she just did not know how she was going 
to continue to heat the place in the winter. I believe she was receiving 
State aid at the time. 

Senator Cruark. What type of heating apparatus was there in the 
house ¢ 

Mrs. Henpricks. Just ordinary stoves. 

Senator Ciark. Coal, or oil, or kerosene / 

Mrs. Henpricks. I believe it was coal. I am not quite sure, but 
something like that. 

Senator Crark., How big was the house? How many rooms were 
there? 

Mrs. Henpricks. She was moved from Middle Street, from a 5-room 
apartment with a bath, to a 5-room apartment on Federal Street, but 
there was no hot-water connection and she was paying $20 a month 
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first, and then she had to pay $32 a month. There are 6 people in 
the family, but when she was moved to this place there was 1 room 
less that she could use, so actually it only gave her 4 rooms. 

Senator Ciarx. Was there a bath in the new house she moved into? 
Was it a house or an apartment? 

Mrs. Henpricks. It was an apartment. That is another story about 
the bath. The bathtub was in what I call a closet. It was right off 
the kitchen and in order for anyone to prepare for the bath they had 
to do so in the kitchen and get into the bathtub and open the door 
and step out into the kitchen again. 

Senator Ciarx. Did I understand you to say there was no hot 
water ¢ 

Mrs. Henpricks. None connected. 

Senator Ciark. There was a flush toilet ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. That was in another closet off the bedroom, with 
no ventilation whatsoever. 

Senator Cuarx. Are you generally familiar with the housing code 
of Portland, enough so that you could tell us whether the apartment 
they moved into was a standard or substandard dwelling under the 
housing code ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. I am not familiar with the housing code of the 
city of Portland, but it seems to me I read the Federal specifications 
and it said they were supposed to have a bath and it was su 
to be in sanitary condition, and so forth. I also feel that Federal 
specifications require that it be a similar place to what they lived in 
previously, and I do not feel that was so in this case. 

Senator CLark. You said, Mrs. Hendricks, that the apartment was 
very cold. Were you able to determine the cause for that? 

Mrs. Henpricks. I believe it was an old house and there were high 
ceilings, and there was no central heating system, but just stoves that 
they used. I do not believe at the time there were any storm windows. 
As far as I could see it was a place that was let go. 

Senator CLark. You actually went into the house? 

Mrs. Henpricks. Yes; I did. 

Senator Ciark. What was the condition of the roof and the floor 
and the ceilings? Do you think it was rainproof ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. I feel perhaps that particular one was. 

Senator Ciark. But you felt it was a dilapidated slum dwelling? 

Mrs. Henpricks. I did. I felt so. The halls were dark and if an 
elderly person walked downstairs I believe they would fall down, be- 
cause it was so dark in the hall. 

Senator CLark. What was the size of this lady’s family ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. There were children there. 

Senator Ciark. Children or grandchildren ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. Children. I believe Mrs. Langley has 5 or 6 
children. 

Senator Cirark. What age groups? 

Mrs. Henpvricks. I would say most of them were under 15. 

Senator Ciarx. Would you say she was getting old-age assistance? 

Mrs. Henopricks. No; I believe she was getting State aid—$108.. 

Senator Cuarx. Aid to dependent children, probably ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. Probably. 

Senator CiarK. Were these children of both sexes? 
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Mrs. Henpricks. I can’t remember. I believe they were. It seems 
to me there was a little boy there and I know there were little ones. 
They were not all in the house at that time. The husband was lying 
on a couch in the room at the time we entered. I believe he was 
dying at the time, because he died 2 weeks ago. He was suffering 
from shock. 

Senator Ciarx. Do you mean shock or a stroke? 

Mrs. Henpricks. The wife said shock. She said my husband had 
quite a shock, but whether she termed it rightly I do not know. 

Senator CiarK. He was not employed, obviously ? 

Mrs. Henpricxs. No; he could not talk or anything at the time. 
He did not say anything, and she said he was very badly off. 

Senator CrarK. Would you mind keeping your voice up, please? 
It is a little difficult to hear. 

Mrs. Henpricss. Yes. 

I had started to tell you about the facilities there. The toilet was 
in what I call a small closet off a small room, supposedly a bedroom, 
and I would say there were very unsanitary conditions. 

Senator Cuarx. That perhaps might been the fault of the family, 
do you think, or do you think it was impossible to keep it clean? 

Mrs. Henpricks. I believe it was bad because there was no ventila- 
tion in there. I think the toilet should have been in a room where it 
was large enough to have windows. 

Senator Ciark. I think that is pretty universally required in sani- 
tary codes throughout the country. 

Is that the end of your story on that particular house ? 

Mrs. Henpricxs. I wanted to tell you that we talked to Mrs. Lang- 
ley about it, and she said that Mrs. Moore told her she would find her 
another place, because she didn’t feel it was sanitary there. Later on 
we had a meeting at city hall with the city officials, and the people that 
relocated these families. I spoke to Mrs. Moore about that again. 
spoke to her about it then, and she said she did intend to try to find 
another place for these people. 

Senator Ciark. How long ago was that? 

Mrs. Henpricxs. I believe that was a little less than a year ago, and 
it was probably 2 or 3 months after we had visited. 

Senator Ciark. At that time how long had the Langley family been 
in this new dwelling, if you can recall ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. I cannot recall how long they had been there, but 
after the meeting we had at city hall with city officials and relocation 
officials I just waited to see what would develop. Then I noticed in 
the paper this hearing was going to be held, so I contacted your com- 
mittee. I did not want to stir up anything, because I wanted to do 
all I could to help the situation out. So I just kept quiet about it to 
see when an opportune time would arise. 

Just before the hearing I decided I had better check again to see 
how the situation was shaping up. I asked Mr. Asali if he would 
take me to where Mrs. Langley lives now, because I would like to talk 
to her. He took me there, and she was not in, but one of the 
children 

Senator Ciark. Excuse me a minute so we get this straight. This 
is a different dwelling from the one you had been to before ? 

Mrs. Henpricss. Yes. 
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Senator Crark. Where was this located ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. On India Street. 

Senator Ciark. In the same general neighborhood ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. Yes. 

I talked to Mrs. Langley after one of the children went out and 
brought her to the house. I said, “Mrs. Langley, what has Mrs. 
Moore done for you?” I said, “Did you move here on your own, or 
what is the story now? There is going to be a Federal hearing, and I 
would like to find out where I am so I can testify about it.” 

She said, “Well, Mrs. Moore never did anything about getting me 
another place.” 

1 said, “Where did you move when you moved from Federal 
Street?” She said, “I could not stand it any longer so I went out 
and look for a place on my own and moved to Smith Street, which 
is in about the same area, but Smith Street was so full of rats we 
could not stay there, so we moved from there.” 

Senator Cuark. Excuse me a minute. Is Smith Street also in the 
same general area? 

Mrs. Henpricxs. About in the same general area. 

So she stayed there as long as she could until she could find another 
oo and then she moved to India Street, which is the place I saw 

er. 

Senator Ciark. That is where she is now? 

Mrs. Henpricks. Yes. 

In the course of the conversation I said, “Have you seen Mrs. Moore 
and did she try to get you a place, or what is the story?” She said, 
“Well, I had met her on the street several times but she hasn’t been 
to visit me for that specific purpose. But she did come to visit me 
today.” That was last Saturday. 

I said, “You mean after about a year or so she did come and talk 
to you? What did she talk about?” 

She said, “She told me she may be able to find me an apartment, 
but if I am moved to another apartment I will have to pay the 
charges.” 

In my opinion I felt that if these families were relocated and were 
relocated unsatisfactorily—the city paid to have them relocated but 
it was unsatisfactory—I feel if the families are moved again they 
should be paid the moving charges. 

Senator Crark. Mrs. Hendricks, do you know who paid the moving 
charges the first time ? 

Mrs. Henpricxs. I understand that the people who were responsible 
for relocating did. 

Senator Ciark. But on both of the other moves which were initi 
ated by Mrs. Langley, is it your understanding that she paid her 
own moving charges? 

Mrs. Henpricks. Yes, because I do not believe anybody knew she 
moved. 

Senator Crark. Do you know anything about the rent she is now 
paying on India Street ? 

Mrs. Henpvricks. Yes. She is paying $9 a week. 

Senator Crark. About $40 a month? 

Mrs. Henopricks. Yes. 

Senator Crarx. With or without heat? 
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Mrs. Henprickxs. Without it. 

Senator CrarK. In what sort of shape is the apartment that she 
is now in? 

Mrs. Henpricks. I just talked to her. 

Senator Cuarx. You did not go inside?! 

Mrs. Henpricks. Yes. We just went in one room, which I believe 
was probably the living room. There was very little furniture in it, 
but it was very neat and clean. 

I want to bring out that the Langley family is a very clean family 
and if they had a decent place I know they would keep it that way. 

Senator CiarKk. Did you have any impression of your own as to 
whether the India Street apartment in your judgment is a standard 
apartment and an adequate apartment, or is it also. substandard ¢ 

Mrs. Henpricss. I really cannot say because I did not look at the 
bath, or the toilet, or anything like that. I just talked to her in that 
one room and had a very limited time to talk to these people, because 
it was a Saturday night and I didn’t know we were going to make 
the rounds that night. I did not know myself until I Sani ed. 

4 Senator CLARK. ss that the end of your story on the Langley fam- 
ily 2 

Mrs. Henpricks. Yes, I believe it is. 

Senator Cuark. Is the area which we have been discussing in your 
legislative district ? 

Mrs. Henpricxs. Yes. I represent all of the city of Portland. 

Senator Cuark. Senator Payne, I wonder if you would think it ap- 
propriate procedure if we interrupted Mrs. Hendricks’ testimony at 
this point and asked Mrs. Moore, and perhaps some of the city peo- 
ple, to let us have their version of the story, so there would be con- 
tinuity when we read the record ¢ 

Senator Payne. There is one thing I think ought to be in the record 
here, although I may have missed it. 

Did you Sone an opportunity, Mrs. Hendricks, to inspect and ob- 
serve the property that the Langley family occupied in this previous 
area ? 

Mrs. Henprickxs. In the Vine-Deer-Chatham area ‘ 

Senator Payne. Yes. 

Mrs. Henpricks. No, I did not. 

Senator Payne. So as to be able to make any comparison between 
that and the property they were moved to / 

Mrs. Henpricks. No, sir. 

Senator Payne. So you have no knowledge of what that situation 
was ¢ 

Mrs. Henpricks. No, I do not. Only what she told me. 

Senator Payne. What did she tell you? 

Mrs. Henpricks. She told me she was satisfied with the place she 
was in. It was not hard to heat like this place was. 

Senator Payne. Did she say anything about sanitary facilities? 

Mrs. Henpricks. They were satisfied. 

Senator Payne. I wanted that in the record. 

Senator Crarx. Mrs. Moore, I wonder if you would mind testifying 
now to tell us what you know about the Langley family and the situa- 
tion which Mrs. Hendricks just testified about. 
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STATEMENT OF CATHERINE B. MOORE, FIELD WORKER, CHILD 
AND FAMILY SERVICES, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Mrs. Moors. I would like to preface this by saying that in a very 
real sense as the representative of a casework agency I am reluctant to 
speak. In a sense the information that we have on these families and 
the work we have done with them on their family problems, and so 
on, we have considered as confidential; but I do feel it is important, 
although in a sense it is my interpretation of what that family re- 
ferred to has said and done and worked with me, and it does con- 
tradict. 

Senator Crark. Mrs. Moore, let me make it very clear that we are 
not urging you to say anything you do not want to say. If you feel 
as a matter of professional ethics that you should not say anything, 
that would be quite all right with me, and I assume it would be with 
Senator Payne too; but we have here now on a public record a state- 
ment which is damaging. 

Mrs. Moorr. That is why I say I am reluctant. 

Senator Crark. I am going to leave it to you and to your agency 
and to your city as your contractee as to what you would like to say. 
So you say anything, or nothing, as you think wise. 

Mrs. Moore. I will say to begin with the place this family was in 
was one of the worst buildings in the area. The family first of all was 
eligible for public housing. They could have gone to Sagamore and I 
tried very hard to encourage them to go to Sagamore. 

Senator CLark. Would you mind telling us in a little more detail 
than Mrs. Hendricks was able to what the family consisted of, if you 
know ? 

Mrs. Moore. It was a somewhat fluctuating family, as far as com- 
position is concerned—Mr. and Mrs. and a teenage daughter who was 
in and out of the family, and three smaller children. 

Senator Crark. Of both sexes ? 

Mrs. Moore. A boy and two girls. 

Senator CLarK. Had the husband been ill for quite a while ? 

Mrs. Moore. Yes. 

Senator CLark. And therefore unemployed ? 

Mrs. Moore. This was a public-assistance. family—both A, B, and 
C—-and we were able to help them get aid to the disabled, which they 
did not have until the relocation problem came up, because all families 
which were eligible for public assistance were contacted very shortly 
after the site survey was made in November and December of 1955. 

This family along with others was contacted to make application to 
Sagamore. All those who were eligible did so, so that should a place 
become available in Sagamore they could take advantage of it. I 
believe this family was contacted in February of 1956. 

Senator CLark. Let me interrupt you a moment to ask you whether 
the lady was employed. 

Mrs. Moorr. No. 

Senator CLark. There were no wage earners in the family ? 

Mrs. Moore. The 17-year-old at the time I think was employed off 
and on. 

Senator CrarKk. Intermittently ? 

Mrs. Moore. And has been in and out of the family. 
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Senator Ciarx. A daughter of the family was employed inter- 
mittently ¢ 

Mrs. Moore. That is right. They did not want to go to Sagamore. 
I urged them to make application. 

Senator CLark. Were there then vacancies at Sagamore / 

Mrs. Moore. There might not have been at that particular time. 

Senator Ciark. But there would have been in a reasonable period of 
time ¢ 

Mrs. Moore. That was why they were urged to make application. 
None of the property had been purchased by the redevelopment au- 
thority at thistime. That is why we were trying to foresee that when 
it became time for them to move there might be a vacancy. 

Senator Crark. Did Mrs. Langley indicate to you why she did not 
want to go to Sagamore ? 

Mrs. Moore. She wanted to be near where they had lived. That 
was in most cases the reason why families did not want to go to Saga- 
more—because it is quite a distance from the city, although from an 
employment point of view, you see, it was not really a problem. 

Senator Ciark. This was a fundamental attraction to a place which 
she had always lived in. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Moore. That is right. 

Senator Payne. I think it is pretty natural, too. 

Senator Ciark. I think it is very natural. 

Senator Payne. Right. 

Mrs. Moore. So the next thing was that they came to ask if there 
were places available, because the place was getting so dirty where 
they were. The water had frozen. 

Senator Ciark. Excuse me. Iam a little confused. 

Mrs. Moore. This is in Vine-Deer-Chatham. 

Senator Ciark. Have they made the first move yet / 

Mrs. Moorr. No. 

Senator Crark. All right. 

Mrs. Moore. So they came saying they would like to find a place. 

Senator Crark. Even though they did not yet have to move? 

Mrs. Moors. That is right. The authority had not purchased the 
buildings. 

So we took them to see several places, but they were farther away. 
This landlord where they moved had a place, but when they got there 
it had been taken. So they contacted them about this one into which 
they did move. I said, “Do you not want to wait until you find 
something better?” No; they wanted to move right then. 

Senator Payne. About what time was this? 

Mrs. Moore. That was in February. 

Senator Payne. Of 1956? 

Mrs. Moore. Of 1956, or March of 1956. 

[ had been in contact with them quite regularly. A married 
daughter moved to an apartment above them. A married son moved 
into an apartment on the other side of the building. I have seen Mrs. 
Langley in the office because she had come regularly. We have been 
working around a number of problems in this family besides this. 
I was very distressed. I took them to see some other places. We 
got to one and they did not even want to go in because they had 
decided it was probably too far. They still wanted to be near. 
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When I learned the place they had found on Smith Street was—— 

Senator Ciark. Excuse me, Mrs. Moore. Do you mind if I take 
you back a minute and ask you if you can make your comments on 
the condition of the place which they first moved to, which Mrs. 
Hendricks just testified about somewhat critically ? 

Mrs. Moore. Yes. High ceilings, hard to heat; bath was in a 
closet, but it was not substandard to be in a closet, in a sense. 

Senator Ciark. Iamsorry. Wecannot hear you. 

Mrs. Moore. The bath was in a small room. It is one of these 
’ things probably they do in housing where they have to put in a bath, 
and they took a corner off a room and put in a bath. 

Senator Crark. Was there any ventilation in the bathroom ? 

Mrs. Moore. No. 

Senator Crark. Did you hear Mrs. Hendricks comment about the 
dressing facilities? Wasthat accurate? 

Tie; Moon. That isright. It wasjustasmall place. 

Senator CLark. How about the toilet ? 

Mrs. Moorr. Inasmall room. There was a window into a rear cor- 
ridor, with a window outside. It was not an outside window. It is not 

ood. 

Senator Ciark. Is the apartment standard or is it substandard? 

Mrs. Moore. Actually from that point of view I expect it would be 
substandard. 

Senator Crark. They had no central heat ? 

Mrs. Moorr. They had no central heat. Hot water is a responsibil- 
ity of the tenant. The landlord is not responsible for connecting it. 
They could provide a hot water tank. The tenant has to connect the 
hot water from a stove to the hot water tank. 

Senator Payne. In other words, there is a coil in the stove? 

Mrs. Moore. That is right. But that is not the landlord’s respon- 
sibility. 

Senator Cuark. Was there a hot water tank in the apartment? 

Mrs. Moore. That is right. 

Senator CiarK. But it was not connected with the coil on the stove ? 

Mrs. Moorg. No. 

Senator Cuark. And that was the Langleys’ responsibility ? 

Mrs. Moore. That is right. We had given them financial assistance. 

Senator Ciark. I am sorry, but we cannot hear you. 

Mrs. Moore. Some of these families where they have had financial 
needs beyond what relocation payments were due we have found ways 
to get them additional financial assistance, which we did. 

enator CrarK. Not out of the budget of the city of Portland? 

Mrs. Moors. That’s right. 

Senator Ciark. Private assistance ? 

Mrs. Moore. That is right. And we have continued to be in con- 
ar with the family regularly. They have other problems, as I said 

ore. 

Senator Ciark. I understand that this family does have other prob- 
lems, and for very appropriate and proper reasons you do not want 
to discuss them. I think we can bring a little bit of experience to 
bear on what might be the problems there. 

; Hee now, Mrs. Moore, is that about all you want to say about this 
amily 7 
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Mrs. Moore. I think so, except that they have moved a number of 
times. 

Senator Crark. Would you consider this a typical relocation case, 
or an exceptional one? 

Mrs. Moorn. An exceptional one. 

Senator Crark. Am I overstating the situation if I say that there 
is good reason to be discontented with the relocation potential in the 
city of Portland for these people, or do you feel that there are ade- 
quate relocation houses and apartments available for all of the people? 

Mrs. Moors. If they will aecept them. 

Senator Ciark. If they will accept them ¢ 

Mrs. Moors. There is self-determination, which is the final decision 
in each case. 

Senator CrarK. Of course, self-determination is one of the great 
New England virtues. 

Mrs. Moore. You can try very hard to enocurage them to go to other 
parts of the city, but if they do not want to move into another part 
of the city you cannot do anything about it. 

Senator Crark. What I am trying to get you to tell me, and please 
do not tell me if you do not want to, is whether as a professional 
social worker you are content, at least for the time being, with the 
relocation possibilities here in Porland. In other words, is your work 
manageable. What I am really driving at is what are your views on 
the necessity for public housing in Portland ¢ 

Mrs. Moore. I am sure it is needed. 

Senator Payne. In other words, you do not feel that there are ade- 
quate facilities available for what we term the low-income family, 
which either might be on public assistance or of very low earning 
power, to be able to find what we would call good and satisfactory 
rentals at prices they can afford to pay, particularly in connection 
with future relocation problems. 

Mrs. Moore. There are units available. 

Senator Payne. Are they within the price range? 

Mrs. Moore. There are some. These are the things that can be done. 
A do-it-yourself technique. A landlord may rent at a moderate 
rental and allow a tenant to make repairs in lieu of rent. They may 
supply materials so that the tenant may do the work, or some of these 
possible arrangements where they can keep the rental down. The 
number that will be needed and what they can afford to pay I think 
we have had in the study that has been made. We have found some- 
times it is the locatiton that keeps the rental down. It may not be a 
place where many people would want to live. It could be standard 
housing and not Calais I would not like it for children. But they 
still might take it because they would rather pay that rent. 

Senator Payne. Just to go back 1 minute, so [ am absolutely clear 
in my mind about it and so the record is clear, am I to understand 
when that family made the move from the Vine-Deer-Chatham area, 
that they made that on their own and not as a matter of relocation ? 

Mrs. Moore. That is right. 

Senator Payne. Am I to understand they were paid the $100 at 
that time? 

Mrs. Moorr. No. They moved at the time when we did not have 
the relocation payments. 
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Senator Payne. So they made that on their own. When was the 
first time that the relocation people came in to help to move them? 
Did they step in at all to help move them from one area to the other? 
I understood they went to Middle Street first. Is that right? 

Mrs. Moore. That was in the Vine-Deer-Chatham area. That was 
where they lived. 

Senator Payne. That was in that area, and then they moved from 
there to India Street ? 

Mrs. Moore. Yes. 

Senator Payne. And they did that on their own, and before the 
relocation took place at all ? 

Mrs. Moore. That is right. 

Senator Payne. I just wanted to get itclear. Thatis all. 

Senator CiarK. That is quite helpful. 

Mrs. Henpricks. Let me say there is conflicting testimony. 

Senator CLarx. I am going to turn you loose again in a minute. 

Mrs. Moore, I show you a statistical compitasion entitled “Summary 
of Vine-Deer-Chatham Relocation for Senate Subcommittee Hear- 
ing” and ask you if you prepared that paper ? 

Mrs. Moors. Yes. 

Senator Ciarx. I would like to offer that memorandum in the rec- 
ord at this point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


SUMMARY OF VINE-DEER-CHATHAM RELOCATION 


Site occupants in 2-year period, November 1955-November 1957: 64 families, 
13 owners, 51 tenants, 19 eligible for public housing (Sagamore) ; 28 individual 
householders, 9 owners, 19 tenants. 

Relocation to date : 63 families, 28 individual householders. 

Purchased: 15 families, 1 individual householder; 2 LPA referrals, 8 
new owners. 

Public housing: 2 families. 

Private rentals: 44 families, 23 individual householders ; 15 LPA referrals. 

Moved out of community : 2 families, 4 individual householders. 

Total number of referrals: 210 rental units to 53 families and individual house- 
holders; 125 sales (single and multiple units) to 18 families and individual 
householder. 

Relocated into substandard units: 5 families and 5 individual householders. 

Relocation areas: 

On peninsula, east of High Street, 71; adjacant to Vine-Deer-Chatham, 33; 
Munjoy, 18; Bayside, 5 ; west of Bayside, 15. 

Off peninsula, 14. 

Out of community, 6. 


Information on site occupants 

1. Large proportion were Italian (50 percent) 77 percent of resident owners. 
. Twenty-nine percent of families were eligible for public housing at Sagamore. 
. Thirteen families had annual incomes under $2,000. 
. Eighteen percent of occupants were receiving some form of public assistance. 

5. Twenty families had 1 or more members over 60 years of age; 16 individual 
householders were over 60 years of age. 

6. Fourteen families had five or more children. 

7. Twenty-two percent of occupants had resided in the area 1 year or less. 

8. Thirty-seven percent of occupants had some health problem. 

9. Eighteen percent of homes were “broken.” 


Relocation information 
1. Rentals paid—$18 to $72 for heated unit. 


2. Majority paid increased rental. 
3. Shelter not more than 25 percent of income for majority of families. 
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4. For approximately one-third of individual householders, shelter exceeds 
25 percent of income. 

Additional services 

Twenty-eight percent of occupants received additional services beyond reloca- 
tion, either by referral to child and family services or other community agencies, 
both public and private. 

Senator Cuark. Do you care to make any comment on it? I think 
it is quite clear and I think it would be helpful to the committee. 

Mrs. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. Do you want to say anything more about that 
family, Mrs. Moore? 

Mrs. Moore. I do not believe so. We are continuing to work with 
them, and we will continue. When I visited her it was because of the 
death of her husband. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Weaver, I thought I detected some unhappiness 
on your face at not being able to say a word a minute ago. Do you 
want to put something in the record ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. I cannot keep track of every family myself. I 
was trying to determine whether this family did relocate from the 

roject area before we acquired this property. I think if they moved 
in March, they did. We did not begin acquisition until March 30 or 
April 1, as I recall it. There may be a question of timing there. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Orr. 

Mr. Orr. It seems to me important to make the record very clear, 
if I understand it correctly, that this family moved in each instance 
at their own volition, and none of these apartments to which they 
moved were apartments found for them by the relocation process. We 
cannot force these people to move to the places which we find for 
them, and if they choose to move into substandard places, that again 
is part of this great New England tradition of self-determination. 

Remator CrarK. Perhaps I am under a misconception. I thought 
the first move was a relocation move sponsored by Mrs. Moore. Is 
that not right? 

Mrs. Moore. We — some families before they moved. 

Senator Crark. But did you not find the apartment for that family 
the first time they moved ? 

Mrs. Moore. We referred them to another one the landlord had, 
and the landlord reported to them that this one was the only one avail- 
able. I said to them, “I hope we can find you a better place,” but they 
still wanted to take it. 

This is the procedure we follow: If a family feels they should or 
want to move right away and they are going to take a place, there 
might be things that the landlord could do and we talk with him about 
it; or else we would list them as what we call temporarily relocated 
until we work out something else. 

Senator Ciark. Let me make something clear. Nobody is on trial 
here for anything. There is no case of the United States against the 
city of Portland, or the Langley family, or anybody else. We are 
just here to try to get some information with respect to whether the 
relocation process is adequate or not. 

I know I speak for Senator Payne as well as myself when I say 
we are not being critical of anybody. Do not feel you are on the de- 
fensive. We do not feel you are a bit. But I do want to develop this: 
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You feel you did have a definite responsibility to relocate that 
family out of the redevelopment area. 

Mrs, Moore. Yes. 

Senator CLark. Did you not feel for the time being that responsi- 
bility had been met when they moved for the first time, with your 
help? Even though it was only temporary, did you not sort of 

Mrs. Moore. You mean that we were finished ? 

Senator CiarKk. Did you not sort of cross the family off and say 
that it was taken care of at least for the time being, and let us go and 
relocate somebody else ¢ 

Mrs. Moore. Except that they might want a better place. 

Senator Ciark. Yes; I understand. 

Mrs. Moore. And also because we were continuing—not the reloca- 
tion agency, but the counseling part of our service was continuing. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. Of course, I understand. 

Senator Payne. Was assistance given to them from the counseling 
phase of the service / 

Mrs, Moore. Both. 

Senator Payne. Both. And from the relocation part also? 

Mrs. Moore. Yes. You see, under the previous method of payments, 
if a family moved we could pay what was then called financial assist- 
ance. We could either pay all or a part of their first month’s rent. 
or their moving cost. That is a question. Even now with the reloca- 
tion system if they are moving into substandard housing which they 
have found themselves the question is, Do you pay them, and then 
have the possibility of their moving a second time ? 

Senator Payne. Was it paid in this case? 

Mrs. Moore. It was paid. 

Senator Ciark. It was paid in this case? 

Mrs. Moore. Yes. Not the relocation payment, because 

Senator Payne. As Senator Clark pointed out, and very properly 
so, all we are interested in, frankly, is to try to see if there are bugs 
in the present law that are not giving the type of protection and 
the type of concern that we should have with the human problem. 
If so, we want corrective suggestions so that we can consider them 
for the purposes of legislation. If there are changes that can be 
made in the law that will be helpful all the way through, both from 
the community angle and the Federal Government angle and every- 
body else’s, we certainly want that. That is the only reason why we 
hold these hearings. 

As Senator Clark so ably said, it is not to criticize or condemn 
anyone, but simply to find ways in which we can better these programs 
and be of more service to the people involved. 

Mrs. Moore. That is my point about the relocation payment. Ifa 
family chooses a place and it is a substandard place and we pay the 
relocation payment, you see, then the responsibility is finished. 
Although under the regulations we continue to offer our service be- 
cause we say, “You are in a substandard place and if we can help you 
further we are available.” But the payment has been given once. 

I think we have a very hard time saying to a family, from the 
viewpoint of self-determination, “We will not pay you this if you 
move into this place.” 

Senator Payne. The question in my mind is going to be, and maybe 
here some of the Federal agencies can enlighten me, as well as mem- 
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bers of the staff, is it appropriate to use Federal funds for relocation 
if the individual or the family is being moved into what is considered 
a substandard piece of property. That is something I would cer- 
tainly want clarified for my own mind. If it is open I think as 
far as I am concerned I would certainly want to close the door on it 
in the next session through some legislation. 

I wonder if anyone from the agency can help us. 

Senator CiarKk. Mr. Fried, can you help us on that ? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER G. FRIED, ADMINISTRATOR, REGION II, 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY—Resumed 


Mr. Friep. Yes, I think I can. 

Senator CiarKk. The court reporter will note that Walter S. Fried, 
the Housing and Home Finance Administration regional administra- 
tor, is now speaking. 

Mr. Friep. I would like to start with a statement of what the re- 
location responsibilities are under the urban renewal program. It 
may very well be that all of us here have very high social objectives, 
and that we may desire to see every American family relocated 

Senator Crark. Mr. Fried, you do not have to give us a little lec- 
ture. You just tell us what the answer is. We all know we are 
humanitarian, even the hardheaded Federal Government. You just 
tell us what the responsibility is. 

Mr. Frriep. I will read from the law as passed by the Congress. 
This is under the heading of local determinations: 





That there be a feasible method for the temporary relocation of families 
displaced from the urban renewal area and that there are or are being provided 
in the urban renewal area or in other areas not generally less desirable in 
regard to public utilities and public and commercial facilities, and at rents or 
prices within the financial means of the families displaced from the urban 
renewal area, decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings equal in number to the num- 
ber of, and available to such, displaced families and reasonably accessible to 
their places of employment. 

Now, sir, we do not set up for localities the standards for decent, 
safe, and sanitary ieconicolatiass. That is for local determination 
because that will vary from community to community. In some com- 
munities it is even required by law that there be central heating. 

Senator Ciark. Are there any communities where you do not have 
to have a flush toilet or a bathroom ? 

Mr. Friep. None that I know of, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, Mr. Fried. 

Now, Mrs. Hendricks, will you proceed, please ? 


STATEMENT OF CATHERINE I. HENDRICKS, REPRESENTATIVE, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, STATE OF MAINE—Resumed 


Mrs. Henpricks. Another family I was rather concerned about the 
relocation of was the Smith family we went to, a short distance from 
the Lee Recreation Center on India Street. They had lived in the 
Vine-Deer-Chatham area in an 8-room apartment with a bath, and 
they were moved to a 5-room apartment with a bath. They were 
paying $25 and in their relocated area they are paying $40. 
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The situation which disturbed me there—and it just goes to show 
ou what the landlords are getting by with around here—there was a 
athtub there, but there were no faucets, and if I remember correctly, 

there was no hot-water tank. There were 13 persons in that family. 
Of course, we can get back to social problems there too, but what 
disturbs me is what the landlords are getting by with around here, 
and what they are charging for rents. 

Then there was another family, the DuEst family. 

Senator Payne. On the 8 rooms with bath at $25, was that heated, 
or did they heat it themselves ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. I cannot recall. I think perhaps it was not 
heated. 

Senator Payne. Do you know whether the 5 rooms with bath is 
heated or unheated ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. That is not heated and is another place with high 
ceilings, where they had to have several stoves to try to heat the 

rlace. 
Then there was a DuEst family, and Mrs. DuEst was the head of 
the household. It seems to me she has six children and she was 
moved into an apartment that had bedbugs and cockroaches in there. 

Senator Ciark. She was moved, you say ? 

Mrs. Henpricxs. These people have told me that they were shown 
these houses by the relocation authorities, and that is where the con- 
flicting stories enter into it. They told me that the houses were shown 
to them by the relocation authorities. 

Senator Crark. Incidentally, this is a little digression, but to get 
back to the Langley family, from your own knowledge, do you have any 
comment on the hot-water situation and that it was the tenants’ re- 
sponsibility to connect the hot-water tank with the coils in the stove? 

Mrs. Henpricks. I would think if relocation authorities were re- 
sponsible for moving these people and the people did not have the 
financial means to do much themselves, that along with the moving 
charges they certainly should have connected the hot water for them. 
If they caused the hot water to be disconnected on account of reloca- 
tion, in other words, if they had to disconnect their water in the Vine- 
Deer-Chatham area, it seems to me along with paying their rent the 
should connect the water for them, especially where the husband is sic 
and out of work, and I do not believe the woman could do it herself. 

Besides, getting back to the landlords, I want to tell you a little 
story. 

I looked from July to December, my husband and myself, we got in 
our car and looked all over the city trying to find a decent place in 
which to live. I saw places where they charged $80 a month rent which 
you would not live in. They were filthy, greasy and dirty. 

Senator CiarK. Let me ask you whether your own personal experi- 
ence leads you to believe there is a fairly acute shortage of rental apart- 
ments and houses in the Portland area ¢ 

Mrs. Henpricks. There definitely is a very acute shortage. 

Senator CLark. Do you have any views as to how this shortage for 
the low-income groups can be met ? 

Mrs. Henopricks. I feel some type of Government agency. I am not 
an expert on that, but I do feel somebody must step in and do somethin 
for these people, because I feel families are just going to go to pieces a 
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we are going to have increased social problems. The community is just 
going to look back and find itself with industrial development, but 
the families are going to go to pieces, and we must remember that the 
family is the backbone of the community. 

Senator Cuiark. I realize you are not an economist or a sociologist, 
and neither am I, but I wonder if you have any views as an elected 
public representative as to whether the private building industry is 
going to be able to meet these responsibilities by providing standard 
1ousing for low-income and even middle-income groups, in the Port- 
land area ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. I do not believe they are, because I really feel 
there is evidence now because they have not brought these houses up 
tostandard. It seems to me if they could do anything about it, by this 
time they would have been brought up to standard and people would be 
able to live decently and in decent houses, at rents that they could pay. 
That does not seem to me to be the situation. 

Senator CiarKk. We are going to hear from the private builders a 
little later this morning, so we will drop that now. 

Do you have anything else, Mrs. Hendricks? You understand we 
are not in a position to deal with individual cases here. 

Mrs. Henpricks. I do understand, and let me say I do not like to 
get into personalities, or anything else, any more than anybody else 
does. I have very high regard for our city officials. I have worked 
with them on different things and they are doing a very good job, 
but. I am very disappointed at the slum clearance and relocation 
business. 

Senator Ciark. Perhaps that is because of an economic and social 
condition which confronts them, rather than any inadequacies on 
their part- 

Mrs. Henpricks. That is the way I feel. It is a big problem and 
we have to find some way to meet it. I do not believe it is any one 
person’s or group’s fault. 

Senator Crark. Do you have anything else to tell us? 

Mrs. Henpricks. Perhaps I will let someone else have a chance. 

Senator CrarK. Do you have any more cases ? 

Mrs. Henpricks. I told you about the Smith and DuEst families. 
I have other cases here. 

Senator Crakk. I will tell you what I suggest, because we are a 
little pressed for time. If you would talk to Mr. Semer about this—— 

Mr. Semer: She has talked to me. 

Mrs. Henpricks. And I have typed out a report for him. 

Senator Crark. Then we have the information and the staff will 
study that information. 

Does Senator Payne have any questions, or any member of the staff. 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Hendricks. We appreciate very much 
your coming down here. 

Mrs. Henpricks. Thank you very much. 

Senator Crark. The next witness will be Father Anderson. 

Would you please come forward, Father? Just make yourself com- 
fortable. Weare happy to have you here and we are happy to have you 
come down and give us the benefit of your thinking on this very com- 
plex problem. 
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STATEMENT OF THE REV. JOHN M. ANDERSON, CATHEDRAL OF 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Father Anprerson. I am very pleased to be here and I trust in some 
way the few remarks I make will be of some help to you in this 
problem. 

Senator CLark. Would you mind giving your full name and parish 
to the court reporter ? 

Father Anperson. Yes. I am the Reverend John M. Anderson and 
I have been stationed in the parish of the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception for the past 12 years. 

The various areas designated for urban renewal are within the con- 
fines of the Cathedral Parish. 

Senator CiarKk. That includes the peninsula? 

Father ANnpberson. Not all of the peninsula, but it would include 
the Bayside project and Munjoy South. 

I have come into contact with many of these people living in these 
areas and I am quite conscious of their problems. 

Senator CxiarKk. Father, is that an area where there are a great 
many families of your faith living? 

Father Anperson. Yes. We have probably 1,500 families. 

One of the problems of the people living here is a lack of adequate 
housing and, by the way, I am also a member of the citizens commit- 
tee on urban renewal and housing. It is my desire, and that of any 
American, to see our people housed in decent dwellings. One way 
of accomplishing this 1s through the urban-renewal program. How- 
ever, it is my contention that in the city of Portland this urban-re- 
newal program cannot be carried out without public housing. 

Senator CrarK. Would you amplify that, giving us the benefit of 
your reasoning ? 

Father ANverson. Yes. That is what I will do. 

To attempt to carry out this project without low-cost public hous- 
ing in which to relocate the families forced to move from the urban 
renewal area in my opinion would be unrealistic and only aggravate 
an already serious housing shortage. 

Furthermore, I believe it would fail to fulfill the Federal require- 
ment of relocating people in decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings. 

Senator CLark. Let me interrupt you a minute, Father, to ask you 
this: Suppose there were no urban redevelopment preiects in Port- 
land? Would you feel then there was no need for public housing 
other than in addition to the Sagamore project, or do you think there 
is still a need for it ? 

Father Anprerson. Yes, I still think there is a need for it and I 
will explain it. 

The reason for my stating the fact that we have to have this low- 
cost public housing is this: It comes out of a special report in 1957 
made by the city planning board, which stated that among those 
who would be relocated from the Bayside project, 26 families were 
unable to pay over $30 a month for rent, and there were no rental 
units available at this price. In the $30 to $40 rent bracket there 
were no rental units available for 17 families requiring 3 or more 
bedrooms. 

In the $40 to $50 bracket there were no rental units available for 
17 families requiring 5 or more bedrooms. 
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Thus the question is raised if the city does not afford itself of the 
opportunity of making use of public housing, where are these 60 
families tobe relocated ? 

I might add, since this report has been made by the city planning 
board, the number of units to be demolished in Bayside has been re- 
duced, but I have been led to believe that the majority of this reduc- 
tion took place in the owner-occupied classification and not the rental 
units. 

This special city planning report states that in May 1956 the va- 
cancy rate of standard unfurnished dwellings was less than seven- 
tenths of 1 percent, and it further states, and I quote from this report: 

This steady decline is due to the following reasons: 

(a) New construction is only keeping abreast of population growth. 

Senator Ciark. Including new family formation ? 

Father Anperson. That is correct. 

The report continues: 


(6) No rental units have been built in years. 

(c) Demolition of housing has been going on steadily because public works, 
private development, and dilapidation will increase the number and rate of 
demolition and because of steady withdrawal of houses from the market due to 
health-department postings and conversion to other uses. It is evident that the 
rental situation is presently critical and that it will become even more so in 
the future. ’ 

I might add from my own personal observations that since this plan- 
ning report has been made, there has been a continual demolition of 
dwelling units principally, many of which were rental units, due to 
schools, parking lots and filling stations and supermarkets. We have 
no lack of filling stations in the city of Portland at the present time. 

Senator Crark. How about parking? Is there a shortage there? 

Father Anprerson. Oh, this is the age of the automobile, Senator. 
The automobile comes first. 

Senator Ciark. And people second ? 

Father Anperson. And people second. 

Another factor which must be taken into consideration when con- 
sidering this problem of our vanishing housing supply is this: This 
has not been brounght up, I do not believe. The number of dwelling 
units which will be demolished in the construction of new highways 
and expressways must be considered. 

Senator CrarK. Excuse me, Father. You understand also, and I 
want to drive that point home because it is very important, there is 
no present provision in the Federal law for the relocation of families 
displaced by the Federal highway program. 

Father Anperson. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator CuarK. That is something I think we ought to be very much 
interested in, Senator Payne, when we get back to Washington. 

Father Anperson. The authors of the report I just quoted expressed 
an estimate that this would probably involve in expressways and 
schools the demolition of an estimated 404 dwelling units. 

Senator Ciark. Where does that figure come from ? 

Father Anperson. The report of the city planning commission. 

Senator Cuargx. Which has already been incorporated in the record ? 

Father ANperRson. Yes. 

I think this is quite clear that our housing supply looks very bleak 
for the future. 
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Another indication of the lack of safe, sanitary, and standard 
dwellings for the low-income and low-middle-income families 

Senator Crark. How would you define low income? What family 
income would you categorize that way? We use these terms and 
sometimes we misunderstand each other as to what we are talking 
about. 

Senator Payne. I think they have to go pretty well by regions. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Senator Payne. And it varies between north and south, for in- 
stance. 

Senator CLark. It would be my impression, Senator, it would start 
a little lower in the income scale up here than in New York, for 
example. 

Senator Payne. That is right, but I think it would be very help- 
ful if the Father could give us his own impression as to what he 
would consider a bracket in the low income and a bracket in the middle 
income. I know it is hard to do, because we have been trying to 
do it for a long time. 

Father Anprerson. I am certainly not an expert in this field, Senator, 
but I would say a low income would be, let us say, $50 a week. In 
that bracket, or under that. The low middle income would be per- 
haps $50 to $60, or $65 a week. 

Betietor Cuiark. You are still pretty well under $4,000 a year; are 
you not? 

Father ANperson. Yes. 

Senator Criark. Father, in your experience as a parish priest 
acquainted with these families, do you have any observation as to 
just about what percentage of their income they can appropriately 
pay for rent or housing? Would 20 or 25 percent be a pretty good 
- hmit and still have enough money to clothe and feed the chil- 
dren ? 

Father Anprerson. Yes. At one time I asked various groups of 
families with children what they would consider to be a wage that 
a family should receive in order to give them decent housing and a 
living wage. 

Senator Criark. Of course, this depends on how big the family 
is. 

Father Anperson. It would be, but with 3 or 4 children they 
would say, it seems to me, the median was around $80 a week. 

Senator CLarK. That is for a wife and husband and 

Father Anverson. Two or three children. 

Senator Cirark. That is in the Portland area, of course. 

Father Anperson. Yes. 

Senator Crark. That would be around $4,000 or $4,100 or $4,200 
a year ? 

Senator Payne. Of course, getting back to your question, the old 
yardstick I can always remember was 1 week’s pay out of a month 
should be the limit anybody should pay for rent for the month. That 
was the old standard. 

Senator Crarx. I am in accord with that, and that is 20 percent 
or under. 

Senator Payne. That is right. 
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Senator Cuark. We had some testimony yesterday to the effect 
that it went as high as 25 percent. I do not want to quarrel with 
that, but personally I think it is a little high. 

Father Anperson. As I was saying, another indication of this 
lack of safe and sanitary dwellings for the low-income, low-middle- 
income families, is the condition of the area in the city west of the 
Bayside project. I believe yesterday you made a tour of that area. 
It does not require much observation to see it contains probably some 
of the worst housing conditions in the city. 

Senator Crark. Excuse me for interrupting you again, but it was 
testified yesterday by Mr. Orr, I think, that in his opinion the 3 projects 
which were now under way—and correct me if I misquote you, Mr. 
Orr—would meet about 15 percent of the total redevelopment need 
here in Portland. I wonder, thinking in terms of your parish, how 
you would express what still remained to be done after these three 
redevelopment projects are completed in order to bring that whole 
area up to a minimum standard. 

Father Anperson. The first that would be required is public housing 
to take care of the section west of Bayside. 

Senator Crark. How are we going to build public housing down 
there where there is not any vacant land? 

Father Anperson. In that area, and I have walked through it 
several times, and I went through it one day with that idea in mind, 
there is a section which is now being used by junkyards and old-tire 
places. It is flat land. The idea went through my mind—and 
whether it has any value to it I do not know—that if you could clean 
out this section with these junkyards and old-tire places in it, and all 
that sort of business, and the vacant buildings on it also, why could we 
not put low-cost public housing in that particular section ? 

Senator Ciark. Would that call for what we call high-rise apart- 
ments because there was not enough land for building plus the ade- 
quate recreational and airspace, or could you do it at the normal Port- 
land level, which I take it is no more than 4 stories in most parts of the 
city, or at least as I have seen it ? 

Mr. Suur. Barnett Shur, city corporation counsel. 

It is three, Senator. 

Senator Ciark. I appreciate that you are a little out of your field 
here in answering that. 

Father Anperson. Yes. I think it would take care of part of our 
problems in that area and it would not force, or you would not have a 
tremendous relocation problem by doing it, because now it is composed 
of these junkyards and old-tire places. 

Senator Payne. In other words, Father, as I envision it, and know- 
ing some of the area, your thought would be: Procure a certain area 
down there of sufficient size of this type you are speaking of that would 
not dislocate anybody at the moment. ‘Then a specific housing project 
could be undertaken that would make it possible to relocate people 
who were living nearby, which would then free another area that could 
likewise be taken into it, until you have a sufficient number to be able 
to take care of the needs of what we call public housing, or those that 
would fall into the category of public housing in that area. 

Father ANDERSON. Yes That is very well put. 

Senator CiarKk. That would meet the psychological problem of keep- 
ing the people in the area where they want to stay. 
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Senator Payne. After all, the grand old Maine custom—and I do 
not care whether you are in the city or the country—is to say I have 
lived in the same area for a number of years and have been in the habit 
of dropping in next door to see John Smith or Tom Brown, and one 
would hate to have to move. 

"And the older you get, the more you realize it, too. 

Father ANnprrson. As I say, in this section here we have the worst 
housing conditions, and I think it brings up the fact that at the 
present time we lack the housing in which to relocate our people, so 
they are being forced to live in these substandard conditions. 

If I may make that point, because of the lack of decent housing, 
people are already being forced to live in substandard conditions, 
because they do not have the low-cost housing. It will be claimed by 
some, of course, that private enterprise can take care of the problem. 
Indeed, I wish that it could be done. 

Senator CiArk. Do you see any indication that it is being done? 

Father Anperson. No. There is no indication. Indeed, I think 
if you look at the cold, hard facts, this is the situation: This question 
of the need of low-cost public housing was brought up in 1950. At 
that time the claim was made by private enterprise that it could take 
care of the housing needs of Portland. But this claim has not been 
fulfilled and, in fact, the vacancy rate of standard unfurnished dwell- 
ings has dropped from 2.2 percent in 1950 to the present sixty-six 
one hundredths if 1 percent at the present time. 

Senator Payne. Of course, naturally, Father, there is a fear that 
when you talk public housing you are talking about a subsidized 
Government activity—and it is true. 

Father Anperson. Certainly it is. 

Senator Payne. But, on the other hand, it is a subsidized activity 
when you run fire departments and run health departments and run 
police departments, and all of the things that continue to motnt up 
in trying to cope with the many problems which face us. So you have 
a situation of which is cheaper in the long run. If private industry 
cannot meet it, and it may be that the costs of construction today and 
everything else concerned just simply mean that they cannot possibly 
put up low-cost housing of a type which can fit into the pattern of 
certain people. 

Senator Ciark. I would like to indicate for the record my concur- 
rence in what Senator Payne pointed out, and to point out that the 
urban redevelopment program is a subsidized program, with $2 of 
Federal money for $1 of local money. It has always been psychologi- 
cally amazing to me to see how people are willing to accept urban 
redevelopment with a Federal subsidy, but for some psychologcial 
reason they shy away from public housing, where, in point of fact, the 
Federal subsidy is far less because the payments made in lieu of rent 
in many cases minimize the extent of the subsidy which has to be 
picked up by the Federal Government. 

Father ANnperson. In this matter the fact above all others which 
I think indicates the necessity for this low-cost public housing in our 
city is this: The low income of our families. In the report which was 
read yesterday, prepared by the city officials, it was established that 
one-half of Portland’s families have an annual income of $3,600 or 
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less, and 24 percent have an annual income of $2,000 a year or less. 
It is this last figure which strikes me the most. 

Senator Ciark. Let me to interrupt you to get in the record that 
if you convert those figures into the amount of rent which those fami- 
lies can afford to pay on either the 20 or 25 percent basis of family 
income, then you get a figure which at least j in my judgment, based on 
studies elsewhere in the ‘country, means it is absolutely impossible to 
get private housing built or rented on a profitable basis. 

Father ANnprerson. Yes, Senator. I think when you stop to think 
that we have in the city of Portland 7,000 families, nearly one-quarter 
of all of our families, with a weekly income of less than $40, you see 
that that is our problem right there. 

In the same report which was well prepared by the city manager and 
the director of the slum clearance authority, they say the same thing. 
It is impossible to find rental apartments at this price. 

What is going to happen to our low and low-middle-income families ? 

Also there is another factor we must consider, too. After an urban 
renewal area has been completed and has been rehabilitated, I think it 
is logical to expect that the rents will tend to rise in that area because 
of the fact that landlords will have made repairs to the property, and 
also because of the fact that the area will have become attractive to 
prospective tenants. 

Senator Ciark. Of course, that is one of the big problems i in my 
mind in regard to the urban renewal program. It is fine for the 
individual dwelling and it does rehabilitate property which might be 
deteriorating and in blighted condition, but the price you pay for the 
rehabilitation is that you price many a family out of the unit for 
dwelling purposes, because they cannot afford to move in after it has 
been fixed up. 

Father Anperson. That is correct, Senator. I feel that will mean 
there will be other low-income families whom we are not conscious of 
now and who will be forced out of the area, and once again we will 
have another problem. So it is my conclusion on these facts and my 
own personal observation of them that the only solution is we must 
have urban renewal with, in conjunction with, low-cost public housing. 

Senator Ciark. Are you familiar with section 221 of the act? It is 
a technical question, but it is an alternative to public housing which 
was suggested yesterday by some of the city witnesses, which does 
provide for a certain subsidization of private industry to construct 
relatively cheap housing. It has not been used, as I understand it, in 
this area, or, indeed, very much throughout the country. I wondered 
if you were familiar with that alternative. 

Father Anperson. No, I am not, Senator, but my first opinion would 
be the question, Can it still take care of this 24 percent ? 

Senator Ciark. Of course it cannot unless it is used much more 
extensively than it is being used at the moment. 

Father ANprErson. Judging from my own observations in speaking 
with people and visiting with them, the whole question is, where can 
I find a place to rent with my children. I think it is one thing to list 
the number of rental places available, but it is quite another thing to 
have a list of safe, sanitary, decent rental units available for families 
with children with low income. They are two different things we 
are talking about. 
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Senator CLiark. We want to thank you very much. I do not want 
to cut you short, and I want to give you all the time you want, but I 
wonder if you would just go ahead with your statement so that we 
can move ahead with our hearing a bit. 

Father Anperson. There is a second observation I would make on 
this point which has to do with the actual planning of the urban 
renewal area. 

Under the present setup this is done by the planning board—the 
professionals. [Even the citizens committee on urban renewal is not 
to interfere in the planning on the neighborhood level. The danger 
in this is that the city planners or engineers will see it from an engi- 
neers’ point of view, and will overlook the human and social elements 
involved. 

For example, in Bayside not only are the dilapidated buildings and 
junkyards being removed, but there are also certain homes, owner- 
occupied dwellings in good condition, and some in excellent condition, 
which are being removed to make way for an extended playground 
and a mall, simply because they are rear dwellings. 

Senator Ciark. Father, you would agree with me, would you not, 
that recreational facilities are needed over there ? 

Father Anperson. Yes. But I wonder if it is really required in 
the present setup to take a certain number of dwellings to enlarge this. 

Senator CLark. Of course, I do not know. 

Father ANnperson. In the original planning of that area a parking 
lot was planned on the other side. That has been changed since. 

For example, take the mall which is going to run up to the cathedral. 
It is a wonderful thing to have that going up there, but I do not go 
alony with that if it means taking people’s homes simply to have a 
mall. 

This, of course, I think creates another hardship too. Taking home- 
owners’ homes away creates great difficulty, because many of these 
people will never be able to own a home again, and that is a great 
American privilege, to own your own home. 

Senator CLark. What you are saying is that the price they will get 
on the sale or condemnation of their home which was built many years 
ago, an old home, but still in standard condition—that price is not 
going to be enough to enable them to buy another home elsewhere, 

‘cause meanwhile costs have gone up. 

Father Anperson. That is correct. 

Along this line I would like to offer a suggestion for what it is 
worth: In the actual planning of an urban renewal project, repre- 
sentatives of the families involved should form a joint committee with 
the city planners to plan their own neighborhood. In doing this, the 
city planners will be kept conscious of the fact that they are dealing 
with human beings and families, and not merely buildings or blocks 
on a drawing table. If this were done it would go a long way toward 
eliminating any friction that will develop in an area between the 
residents and the officials sponsoring the project. 

That is all I have to say on this point, gentlemen, and I thank you 
very much. 

Senator CLark. Thank you ever so much, Father. 

Senator Payne, have you any question ? 

Senator Payne. No, I have nothing. 
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Senator Cuarx. I wonder whether Mr. Dickson or Mr. Weaver 
would want to make any comment on Father Anderson’s last sug- 
gestion about having local communities cooperate with the city plan- 
ning commission in making these redevelopment plans ? 

Another possibility which perhaps you are following is to have 
some of your welfare people sit in on these things, but there is not any 
substitute for that. It is pretty hard to impose a plan on people which 
they have had no part in preparing. I realize the administrative prob- 
lems involved, and perhaps you do it already. That is why I won- 
dered if you would like to make a comment on it. 

Mr. Weaver. Perhaps I would like to refer to it. Mr. Orr has been 
in, I think, on the very early successful efforts we made in the Bayside 
project gradually to bring people into it. We had a great deal of diffi- 
culty in the beginning to get people interested, and have a small group 
meeting. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Orr, do you want to comment ? 

Mr. Orr. I want to say we certainly agree with Father Anderson. 
The greater the extent of community participation in this planning 
effort, the more successful the effort will be. We did try at the very 
inception of the Bayside project to encourage small groups to meet 
with us and talk rather carefully on how it will affect them. We have 
had a fairly successful experience in working with the situation down 
there and the individuals. We have modified a great deal of our plan- 
ning to try to conform to the needs of people down there and the things 
they want. 

We are surely a long way from being where we would like to be in 
ne of getting the people down there interested in working 
with us. 

Senator Payne. In other words, you are learning by trial and expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Orr. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Father. We certainly ap- 
preciate your being here. 

Senator Payne. I suggest that Father Anderson make available a 
complete copy of his statement. 

Senator Cirark. Yes, and a complete copy of Father Anderson’s 
statement will appear in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Reverend Anderson follows :) 


STATPMENT OF THE REVEREND JOHN M. ANDERSON, CATHEDRAL OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, PoRTLAND, MAINE 


It is a pleasure to appear before your subcommittee which is concerned with 
one of our country’s most pressing problems, namely adequate housing, and I 
hope that in some way my remarks may be helpful to you. 

I have been stationed at the parish of the Cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception for the past 12 years, the various areas designated for urban renewal 
are within the confines of this parish. Thus, I have come into contact with 
many of the people living in these areas and am conscious of their problems. 
One of these problems is the lack of adequate housing. I am also a member 
of the citizens committee on housing and urban renewal. It is the desire of 
all of us to see that every American family is housed in a decent, safe, and sani- 
tary dwelling. One way of accomplishing this is through the urban-renewal 
program. However, it is my contention that in the city of Portland this urban 
renewal program must be carried vut in conjunction with low-cost public hous- 
ing. To attempt to carry out an urban renewal project such as the Bayside 
urban renewal project without at the same time making use of low-cost public 
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housing in which to relocate those families of low or low middle incomes would 
be unrealistic and only aggravate an already serious housing shortage for these 
groups—and furthermore would not fulfill the Federal requirement which states 
that people displaced because of urban renewal and slum clearance programs 
be relocated in decent, safe and sanitary dwellings. In other words, we cannot 
discuss urban renewal projects in the city of Portland intelligently and real- 
istically without at the same time considering public housing. 

My reason for stating this is that at the present time there is insufficient 
standard housing in Portland for the low and low-middle income families and 
this is doubly true of large families. This is borne out in a special planning 
report made in March 1957 by the city planning board which stated that among 
those who were to be relocated from the Bayside project, 26 families were un- 
able to pay over $30 per month for rent and there were no rental units available 
at this price. In the $30—40 rent bracket there were no rental units available 
for 17 families requiring 3 or more bedrooms. In the $40-50 bracket there were 
no rents available for 17 families requiring 5 or more bedrooms. Thus we 
come to the question: If the city does not afford itself of the opportunity of 
making use of public housing, where are these 60 families to be relocated? 
Recently a reduction was made in the number of dwelling units to be demol- 
ished, but I believe the majority of these were in the owner occupied classi- 
fication. 

This special city planning report states that in May 1956 the vacancy rate 
of standard unfurnished dwelling was less than seven-tenths of 1 percent and 
it further stated that “this steady decline is due to the following reasons: 

(a) New construction is only keeping abreast of population growth. 

(b) No rental units have been built in years. 

(c) Demolition of housing has been going on steadily because public 
works, private development and dilapidation will increase the number and 
rate of demolition and because of steady withdrawal of houses from the 
market due to health department postings and conversion to other uses. It 
is evident that the rental situation is presently critical and that it will 
become even more so in the future.” 

I might add that since this planning report was made there has been a con- 
tinual demolition of dwelling units, many of which were rental units, to make 
way for a school, parking lots, filling stations, and supermarkets. Another 
factor which must be taken into consideration when considering the problem 
of our vanishing housing supply is the number of dwelling units which will be 
demolished in the construction of new highways and expressways. ‘The authors 
of the planning report just quoted above state that the projects for expressways 
and schools which the city of Portland has under consideration would involve 
the demolition of an estimated 404 dwellings units. It also states that an 
estimated 220 dwelling units will be demolished in the Munjoy south urban 
renewal project. Thus, it is quite clear that our housing supply is reaching 
the vanishing point. 

Another indication of the lack of safe, sanitary standard dwellings for the 
low-income, low-middle-income families in the condition of the area west of the 
proposed Bayside project. This area in the words of the report of the city 
manager, the director of the slum clearance authority, and the city planner, 
“contains some of the worst housing conditions in the city.’’ They further 
continue “Yet this had to be bypassed in the slum-clearance program, because 
it has been impossible to plan any new housing to accommodate the very large 
numbers of people who would be displaced by such a project.” In other words 
because of the lack of decent housing people are already being forced to live in 
substandard dwellings. Therefore, to claim that the low-income and low- 
middle-income families who are to be relocated can be housed in decent dwelling 
units to say the least seems to be unrealistic. 

It will be claimed by some that the people forced to vacate from the urban 
renewal areas can be housed properly through private housing. Indeed, I wish 
that this was the case but cold hard facts show this to be impossible. 

The question of the need of low cost public housing was brought up in 1950 
and at that time the claim was made by private enterprise that it could take 
care of the housing needs of Portland. But the claim went unfulfilled and the 
housing condition has grown steadily worse. The vacancy rate of standard 
unfurnished dwellings has dropped from 2.2 percent in 1950 to 0.66 of 1 per- 
cent. This observation is confirmed by the city manager, the director of slum 
clearance authority, and the city planner, who state in their report of July 
1957 “although the claim was made 7 years ago that public housing was unneces- 
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sary because private housing could meet the need, the claim was not made good 
in that period of time.” 

In my opinion the fact above all others which proves the necessity of public 
housing if our urban-renewal projects are to be realistic and accomplish their 
purpose is that of the low income of many of our families. The report of the 
city manager, the director of the slum clearance authority, and city planner of 
July 1957 states that one-half of Portland’s families have an annual income of 
$3,600 or less and 24 percent have an annual income of $2,000 a year or less. 
It is the last figure which strikes me—24 percent of our population or 7,000 
families have a weekly income of less than $40. The report just mentioned 
above commenting on this low figure stated: “Decent accommodations for $40 
per month including heat are very rare. Yet this would be 25 percent or more 
of the total family income for more than 7,000 families. It is apparent that 
as buildings are vacated or demolished and the number of rents available at 
low cost decreases, new housing must be built to rent for less than $40 per 
month, if many of our people in this city are going to have a decent place to 
live. 

“New housing has not been built to rent at such a low figure nor can it be 
built except by subsidy. It has been suggested that this need can be met by 
rehabilitation. The following facts indicate that rehabilitation alone cannot 
do the job: 

“1, The quantity of houses would still be insufficient. 

“2. Much of the substandard and dilapidated housing cannot be rehabili- 
tated to rent for $40 or less. 

“3. Many units are undesirable because of external factors. 

“4, In those instances where rehabiiltation is feasible the shortage of hous- 
ing accommodations will lead to increased rentals which will price them out 
of the low-income market.” 

Another factor to be kept in mind is that after an urban- sebewal -area project 
is completed and the area rehabilitated, it is logical to expect that the price of 
rents will tend to increase due to the repairs that landlords have made and the 
fact that the rehabilitated area will be more attractive to prospective tenants. 
Thus additional low-income families will be forced out of the area. 

My own personal observations bear out what has been stated above. It is very 
difficult, in fact, almost impossible for a family with small children to obtain a 
decent rent at a price which they can afford. 

It is one thing to state that there are vacant rents available quite another thing 
to say there are decent, safe, sanitary rents available for large families with 
low incomes. 

Thus, it is quite apparent that low-cost public housing is a must if we are to 
relocate families from the urban-renewal-areas property. There appears to be a 
tendency on the part of those engaged in the actual planning of an urban-renewal 
area to overlook the human element and to place the emphasis on the external 
appearance of the area. In doing this the emphasis is placed on the wrong objec- 
tive as is so well pointed out in the legislative background of the Public Housing 
Act of 1949, Senate Report No. 1472. Your committee desires to emphasize again 
that title I of the Housing Act of 1949 is directed not merely at the elimination 
and redevelopment of unsightly slums and blighted areas, “its primary and prin- 
cipal objective is the improvement of the housing conditions of American 
families.” 

Thus my first conclusion is that if the urban-renewal programs proposed by the 
city of Portland are to be realistic and accomplish their purpose, they must be 
carried out in conjunction with low-cost public housing. 

A second observation which I wish to make concerning the urban-renewal pro- 
gram, has to do with the actual planning of an urban-renewal area. Under the 
present plan as it now operates here in the city of Portland, the planning of an 
urban-renewal area such as the Bayside area project rests with the professional 
city planners. Even the Citizens Committee on Housing and Urban Renewal is 
not to interfere in this matter as was stated by the redevelopment director and I 
quote from an article which appeared in the Portland Press Herald, November 19, 
1956. “In my opinion, this committee (referring to the Citizens Committee on 
Housing and Urban Renewal) must be fully educated and prepared to make recom- 
mendations and offer assistance to the neighborhoods but should not get involved 
in a detailed neighbor-planning level itself.” The danger from this is that the 
city planners who see things from the engineers’ point of view, will overlook the 
human and social elements involved. Thus in the Bayside renewal project, not 
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only dilapidated buildings, junkyards, and dwelling beyond repair are to be 
demolished but homesowner-occupied dwellings which are in standard conditions 
or above standard are scheduled to be demolished to make way for malls, enlarged 
playgrounds, or simply because they happen to be rear dwellings. Some of the 
best kept-up homes in the entire area are scheduled for demolition. This I cannot 
see, for it is my contention that the best asset any neighborhood has are the 
homeowners who keep their homes in good or excellent condition. 

This taking of owner-occupied homes creates a grave hardship for many of these 
homeowners and I believe it to be unjust. Some of these homeowners, because 
the replacement cost would be beyond their means, will be unable to enjoy that 
cherished American privilege of owning one’s own home. 

For these reasons I feel that in the actual planning of a proposed renewal 
area, representatives of the families living in the area itself shoud form a joint 
committee with the city planners and this committee should conduct the actual 
planning of the area. In this way the city planners working with the repre 
sentatives of the neighborhood would be kept conscious of the fact that they 
are dealing with people not merely with buildings or blocks on a drafting table. 

This system of joint planning would go a long way in eliminating the friction 
that marked the reception of the Bayside plan on the part of the residents of 
the area, as was evidenced by the headlines in the local newspapers “Critical 
Outbursts Highlight Meeting of 200 Bayside Renewal Area Residents,” “Bay- 
side Marshals Defenses, Finds City Willing To Talk.” In conclusion, I wish to 
thank you for the opportunity you have given me in addressing your committee. 

Senator Ciark. I wonder if anybody from the city can give us for 
the record an estimate of the employment which will be lost by the 
closing of Dana Mills, which will affect the unemployment picture 
in Portland ? 

Mr. Orr. I think 300 was the number given in the newspapers. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, Mr. Orr. 

It is my recollection that the Bureau of Employment Statistics 
considers a 6 percent ratio necessary to qualify an area for a distressed 
area, or at least a surplus labor area, We are certainly on the fringe 
here. 

Senator Payne. That is right. Portland has been, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we keep in very close touch with it at the Department of 
Labor. Portland has been off and on in that status along with 
Biddeford, Saco, and Sanford. 

Senator Ciark. This is a commercial, Senator Payne. I hope that 
will cause you to look with great favor on the area redevelopment bill 
which we in Pennsylvania are so much interested in. 

Has Mr. Cope come in? 

Mr. eee would you give us the benefit of your thinking on this 
subject, please? We are very happy to have you here and will you 
tell the court reporter your full name and your occupation, which 
causes you to be interested in this area ? 


STATEMENT OF MITCHELL COPE, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, MAINE 
HOME BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Corr. I have a short statement. 

Senator Ciark. We will be very glad to have a copy of it. 

Mr. Corr. Yes, sir. 

‘ \ . aet 

Senator CLrark. You do it in your own way. If you want to read 
it, youmay doso. I see it is not particularly long. 

Mr. Corr. I would just as soon read it, and then if you want to 
comment on it, you may. 
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Senator CrarK. All right. You do not mind if we interrupt you 
from time to time? 

Mr. Corr. Go right ahead. 

My name is Mitchell Cope. I appreciate the privilege of being 
able to appear before this subcommittee of the United States Senate 
and present my views on this very important subject of urban renewal. 

I am in the business of building homes. The Minat Corp., of which 
I am president, is the largest home builder in the State of Maine. I 
have served as president of the Maine Home Builders Association 
and am now its national director. In both my private position and 
my public capacities, I am most interested in a successful continuation 
of Portland’s urban renewal programs. 

I believe that it is in the area of the detailed application of the 
National Housing Act that I can make certain constructive sugges- 
tions to the subcommittee and I will try to be extremely specific in 
my comments and suggestions. My particular concern is the applica- 
tion of sections 220 and 221 of title II of the National Housing Act, 
with particular reference to the local situations in Portland, Maine. 
As this committee knows, section 220 deals with the rehabilitation of 
existing housing and the construction of new housing in an urban- 
renewal area and generally provides for 30-year FHA financing. 
Section 221 in general provides for rehabilitation of, existing build 
ings and construction of new single-family dwellings any place in 
the community and for the construction of multifamily units on a 
nonprofit basis under a 40-year FHA program. 

Let me first discuss section 220. The lending institutions that serve 
the Portland area have been extremely cooperative and encouraging 
in programs of housing rehabilitation and new home construction, even 
though the Bayside Park area has not been certified under this section. 
However, because of the tight money situation, these lending institu- 
tions find themselves in a position where they cannot undertake financ- 
ing which is based on 30-year amortization. As a result, in order for 
local institutions to handle projects under section 220, they require the 
cooperation of the Federal National Mortgage Association, commonly 
called Fannie May, in order to support their participation. Local 
experience has shown, however, that there are certain problems in deal- 
ing with Fannie May which make the lending institutions reluctant to 
go ahead on that basis. I will deal with three particular problems. 

1. All local lending institutions rely on title reports from accredited 
locai counsel. No local lending institution requires title insurance. 
Neither does anv institution, except in rare instances, require abstracts 
of title. A simple letter report from the institution’s attorney is suffi- 
cient evidence of good title. I recommend most strongly that Fannie 
May procedures be changed so that the discretion as to what is required 
for proof of title is left to the local lending institution and its normal 
practice. Such a change in Fannie May procedures would make the use 
of Fannie May be local institutions much more attractive and feasible. 

Do you have any comment there? 

Senator CLark. Senator Payne. 

Senator Payne. Granting the fact that I am for local agencies and 
local areas having just as full and complete jurisdiction as they can 
possibly have in determining these things, I want to ask whether or 
not you can see some danger nationwide. When we put it in at the 
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Federal level we are putting it in for the States and the Territories. 
When we do it on that basis can you see some possible danger, insofar 
as FNMA and the Federal Government are concerned, in not having a 
standard procedure that would have to be followed by all entities of 
the Government, so as to comply with the requirements of FNMA? 

Mr. Corr. Then let us go back to the basic problem of FNMA. It is 
usually set up for large communities in its thinking, and when we go 
down to small communities like Portland it is a little awkward. 

Senator CiarK. I wonder if it would be possible to draw a flexible 
provision based on the custom of local lending institutions which would 
somewhat liberalize this particular problem. In Pennsylvania, for 
example, we have title insurance in all of the big cities. They will not 
lend any money without title insurance. But in the Portland area you 
have never had that, and take an opinion from a local lawyer. I am not 
sure we are justified in imposing rigorous standards on Pennsylvania, 
which, I gather, has gotten along with less rigorous standards for 
a good many years. 

Senator Payne. It is a good suggestion and one which I am not 
enough of an expert on to know. 

Senator Ciark. Neither am I. 

Senator Payne. But it is a suggestion which we can follow through 
on the staff level to see if anything can come out of it. 

Mr. Corre. Throughout the State of Maine we do not have title 
insurance, 

Senator Ciark. If you do not have it in Portland then you would 
not have it anywhere else. ’ 

Mr. Corr. No, sir. 

2. The rules of Fannie May in the servicing of FHA mortgages 
which have been transferred to it are highly inflexible in many areas, 
but particularly in regard to delinquency. Since of necessity mort- 
gages under section 220 would involve low-income families, the risk of 
delinquency is substantial, and again it is recommended that Fannie 
May adopt as a guide the controls of delinquencies established by the 
local institution and keep the requirements of reports to a minimum. 

3. Basically, Fannie May appears to function best in large or 
multiple-mortgage transactions. Fannie May requires a great many 
detailed reports and a great deal of paperwork. When this concerns 
a large single transaction, or a large group of mortgages to single 
ownership, it is economically feasible to comply with Fannie May’s 
requirements, but when a local institution is dealing with one or two 
mortgages under a single ownership or small transaction—which is 
very likely to be the situation if section 220 were to be used in connec- 
tion with Portland’s urban renewal—the burden of Fannie May’s pro- 
cedures becomes substantial in an economic sense and is very dis- 
couraging to the local lending institutions. 

Basically I would suggest that all of the local lending institutions 
have a very good experience in the private mortgage market with the 
sale and assignment of mortgages. If Fannie May’s procedures could 
he streamlined and simplified on the same basis that applies to private 
mortgage purchases, a great deal of progress could be made with the 
result that section 220 could be used and would be used in the Portland 


area. 
Senator Crark. Mr. Cope, section 220 as far as I know has never 
been used in the Portland area, has it ? 
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Mr. Corr. It has not been certified, as such, and that is why we 
cannot use it. 

What has been said about section 220 also applies to those portions 
of section 221 which deal with the development of single-family 
houses. It might be well to give a specific example to show what the 
ability to take advantage of section 221 would mean to an individual 
householder in Portland. Assume that an owner-occupant desires to 
buy a $9,000 house on a 100 percent loan. Under section 221 he has 
40 years to pay it off. The interest rate is the current rate of 514 per- 
cent. His monthly payment, which in effect is his rental cost, is as 
follows: 


I re lsh da behub bial biebiiens hb $44. 91 
Mortgage insurance_________--__- cnsenteatedie etakae~ tele ib sisting ti Hippie pours 3. 73 
a a teatime 48. 64 
Ter Denes eee Co ee ee edd 2.10 
ek ae ee ee a iii il sled imesh ihduiesh bate eile es 13. 00 
a a en 63.74 


Senator Ciark. That is without heat and without utilities. 

Mr. Corr. In other words, that is what a person buying a single- 
family house would have to pay under any standard. 

Senator Crark. But for our information, what would be in your 
— the average heating cost in addition to that ¢ 

r. Corr. Of course, then again it depends on the type of heating 

system he has. I would say about $125 or $130 a month. 

Serfator Crark. That is overall, or just for the winter months ? 

Mr. Corer. Overall. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Weaver is protesting. 

Mr. Weaver. $125 a year is what I think it would be. 

Senator Ciark. Do you mean a year or a month? 

Mr. Corr. A year, of course. I mean over the year. 

Senator Cuiark. I know it is very cold up here. 

Mr. Corr. Thank you, Mr. Weaver. 

Senator Crark. How about utilities like electricity and water? Is 
there a separate charge for water in Portland ? 

Mr. Corr. A water and utilities charge. 

Senator Crark. But no separate charge for sewerage, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Corr. Not in Portland. 

Senator CiarK. Just as a rough estimate, what do you think utili- 
ties would cost ? 

Mr. Corr. I am sorry, but I do not have it at the tip of my tongue. 

Senator Crark. What I am trying to get—and I do not want to 
overstate the case—is this: You show here a monthly shelter cost of 
$63.74, to which you would have to add perhaps as much as another 
$20, would you not, in order to make the Soe habitable and to have 
water to drink ? 

Mr. Corg. Yes. I think that is safe to say. 

Senator CrarK. So you are dealing in terms of a house which will 
be costing this man a minimum of $80 a month. 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Senator Crark. And probably more. 

Mr. Corr. Yes. I would say that is right. 
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Senator Crark. You multiply that by 12 and you have $960, or al- 
most $1,000 a year. So your program will not be available for any 
family which has an income of less than $5,000 a year, will it? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. Thisis not by program. This is 

Senator Crark. Let me clarify my statement. This is clearly 
not your program, but what I am suggesting is, whoever’s program 
it is, it will not be available for anyone with an income of less than 
$5,000 a year, and therefore it will not help the low-income and low- 
middle-income problem in this area to any appreciable extent. Would 
you agree? 

Mr. Corr. That is true. We are talking about new housing. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. But there is not any old housing available, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. Corr. May I comment on that? 

Senator Ciark. Yes, I wish you would. 

Mr. Core. According to the last report I heard on the Bayside area, 
it is considered feasible with reasonable rental vacancies to satisfy the 
Bayside needs. 

Senator CrarK. Excuse me for going back. You said for new 
housing. I would not agree it was for new housing because in both 
sections 220 and 221 we are talking about rehabilitated dwellings as 
well as new ones. 

Mr. Corr. It is section 220 for rehabilitation in the area. 

Senator Ciarkx. And section 221 for rehabilitation outside the area. 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. So in point of fact, whether it is old or new, it will 
not be available for any family with income of less than $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Corr. Less than $4,000. 

Senator CLark. Because you are going up to 25 percent for rent and 
shelter. 

Mr. Corr. When you figure rent you do not consider utility costs as 
part of the 25 percent. 

Senator CiarKk. Some do, but maybe you do not. 

Mr. Corr. Figuring our rate, we do not figure that. We figure 
basic shelter or rent is 25 percent. 

Senator Crark. Would you protest my generalization and please 
fight back ? 

Mr. Corr. Oh, I will fight back. 

Senator CuarK. This is friendly and I am suggesting to you that 
sections 220 and 221 on the basis of your own figures will not meet the 
need of Portland for low-income families. 

Mr. Corr. On the basis of new housing. 

Senator Crark. No. We are talking about any kind of housing. 

Mr. Corr. To meet the needs. If we assume there is no vacancy 
in Portland—let us assume there is no place to go—of course we get 
the problem of need and we have no alternative but to use subsidized 
housing. 

Senator Crark. What do you mean by that? Public housing, or 
sections 220 and 221 ? 

Mr. Corr. My idea of section 220 is not subsidized housing, but it 
is an insuring program. It is different from public housing, which 
is subsidized housing. 

Senator CiarK. This is subsidized housing too; isit not? The Fed- 
eral Government is doing it. 
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Mr. Corr. I do not know that the Federal Government actually 
contributes grants and moneys to it. It is just a technicality. 

Senator CiarK. It is buying mortgages at par, which you certainly 
could not do in private industry, and lending the credit of the Federal 
Government through FNMA. It is just as socialistic to my way of 
thinking as public housing is. 

Mr. Corr. In Portland you have been paying a point for your mort- 
gages, so actually you pay a premium to have them. 

Senator Ciark. If you want to make that ideological distinction, it 
is all right with me. 

Let me ask you the final question, Mr. Cope: You build more houses 
in the State of Maine than anybody else; do you not? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Do you honestly think private industry can meet 
his need for relocation of low-income families in the Portland area? 

Mr. Corr. That is a $64,000 question. 

Senator Ciark. You are the one who builds the houses so you ought 
to be able to answer it. 

Mr. Corr. Yes, I can answer it, but first I want to explain to you my 
background. 

I was born in the Bayside area, in a slum area. I grew up in it 
for 30 years, and only recently I moved into a different location. I 
am familiar with the problems and have lived with them, and as a 
matter of fact, I was one of the problems originally. 

Senator CrarK. I want to congratulate you on ceasing to be a 
problem. You have had an outstanding success and I think it is 
an amazing thing to see a Bayside man grow up and make a success. 
I mean that. 

Mr. Corr. So I have a very sincere human interest involved in this. 
There is also that human element involved with the people there. 
There is a percentage of 70 to 80 percent of owner-occupied homes in 
the Bayside area. The people are very frugal. The owner of the 
house may have 2 or 3 families living there, and if there is a vacancy 
in the area it would harm them most severely if public housing at a 
much lower income would come in to deprive them of their livelihood. 

Senator CiarKk. How will it hurt an owner-occupant ? 

Mr. Corr. Because an owner-occupant may have 2 or 3 other tenants 
in the building. 

Senator Cuark. You are speaking of slum landlords? 

Mr. Corr. I would not call them slum landlords because they are 
all very good and decent people down there. I lived there and I know 
that. If you are talking about slum landlords, they are those who 
do not live there. I will not question that statement, but those who 
are living there are not slum landlords, but they are very frugal and 
good people. 

Senator Crark. I am asking you for information. Are there in 
your experience a good many owner-occupants in that Bayside area 
who are making a good part of their living out of renting out a part 
of the property which they own ? 

Mr. Corr. I could not say as to how much that is, but they are 
taxpayers and are trying to keep up their property. 

enator CiarK. But that is not what I want to know. Are there 
a good many people in your experience who are both owner-occupants 
and landlords? 
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Mr. Corr. Yes. I presume there are owner-occupants and land- 
lords. 

Senator CLarK. But you do not know the figuers, actually ? 

Mr. Corr. No, I do not know the figures. The figures are available 
in the report there. 

Mr. Carter. Not on that basis. 

Mr. Corr. Now let us get back to the $64,000 question. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. There is no question in my mind that there is a need for 
public housing or subsidized housing, there is no question but what 
we have to have it, regardless of whether we are for or against it. 
As Mr. Hillman says, if there is a need we have to have it, but if 
private enterprise through the rehabilitation of these dwelling units 
can show it is least costly to the Federal Government and to the city 
to do it 

Senator Crark. We are all in accord on that, but you still have not 
answered the question, which is, can it be done by private industry ? 

Mr. Corer. If these tools of section 220 can be made available, and 
section 220 means you can take an existing building and rehabilitate 
it and it still has to be safe and sanitary and a decent place to live in. 
That is the first and primary reason. I believe they can make it rent 
so that they can afford to pay it. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Cope, your own figures indicate it would not 
be available for a family that has an income of less than $4,000 
a year, and I suggested that you would have to go up to $5,000. 

Mr. Corr. Those figures refer to a new single-family unit. 

Senator Crark. No. I beg your pardon. They refer to a rehabili- 
tated unit. 

Mr. Core. No. They refer to a new single-family unit. I did not 
touch on the rehabilitated. 

Senator CrarKk. I apologize to you and withdraw my comment. 

Do you have any figures as to what can be done under sections 220 
and 221 on a rehabilitation basis ? 

Mr. Corr. No. We have not come to that. We are working on 
that and at the present time I understand we have three pilot cases 
in the Bayside area and are in the process of determining what can 
be done with them. At the present time, because Bayside has not 
been certified, we have been slowed down on that point. 

On the question of what private enterprise has done to encourage 
this and have we done our part in the program, the answer is self- 
evident. The first thing was, a report in July shows that if Bayside 
is feasible without any subsidized housing, that alone shows there is 
need that is evident. 

Senator Crark. I think you are referring to a statement in the 
memorandum which was put in the record yesterday entitled “Future 
Rentals,” which reads, “For the Bayside Park project there is a suf- 
ficient number of available rents and houses for sale to which families 
may be moved. Beyond this, relocation cannot be solved within the 
scope of our present housing supply.” 

I suspect you read the first sentence, but not the second. That, as 
I understand it, was also the testimony of Mrs. Moore, and, correct 
me if I am wrong, Mr. Orr. 
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Mr. Corr. In other words, they contend or that statement says 
there is still insufficient housing available et the relocation of the 
Bayside area ? 

Senator CrarK. No. Let us get ourselves very clear, I gather 
under the limitations which were brought out in Mrs. Hendricks’ 
testimony and Mrs. Moore’s testimony, they are just about getting by 
on Bay side; but when they move to the third area and give ¢ consider a- 
tion to coping with West Bayside and the 85 percent rehabilitation 
need in Portland, there will not be anything left at all. That is my 
understanding of ‘the testimony. 

Mr. Corr. That is mine, too, but Bayside is still feasible and avail- 
able for urban-renewal funds. Beyond that is something else. 

Senator CLark. What I want to get from you as one of the biggest 
builders in the State is your best judgment—and again please let me 
emphasize I am not being critical of anybody—but ‘T would like your 
best judgment as to whether if the improvements are made in sections 
220 and 221 which you recommend, you think private industry will be 
able to fill this relocation need for low-income families in the Portland 
area. I want to tell you my own view from what I have heard is that 
it will not. 

Mr. Corr. No. 

Senator Ciark. I wil be happy to have you disillusion me. 

Mr. Cops. That is something on which you cannot say yes or no. It 
is a question which depends on circumstances and how extensively this 
Munjoy-South area is demolished and the problem of whether you 
will have 300 families moved, or 100. Just how extensive it is. 

Senator CrarK. Does it not also depend on at what price you and 
people like you can either build a new house or rehabilitate an old one? 

Mr. Corr. The key to the whole urban-renewal program is the 
rehabilitation of existing housing. Portland is an old city and if we 

can concentrate on the rehabilitation of older houses we will minimize 
the need for any public housing. 

Senator CrarKk. I think we can all agree on that. 

Mr. Corr. That is the only thing. T cannot s say categorically either 
one way or another, because it depends on circumstances. Things keep 
changing from year to year. 

Senator Crark. That is a frank answer, and I do not want to press 
you any further. 

Senator Payne. Let me ask you this: I may be carrying it further 
and to no good purpose, but in your opinion are there sufficient build- 
ings that can be rehabilitated and at a price that would place them in 
good, standard condition and still be available for what we consider 
low-cost housing needs? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. I believe if the rental level which public housing 
is aiming at is taken, I believe rehabilitation can compete with the 
same price level. Of: course, we will agree that new housing is much 
superior in its appointments and amenities, but still and all, Portland 
is an old city and we have to decide one way or the other w thether we 
want all new buildings and want to tear down the old, or whether we 
want to rehabilitate. 

Naturally, it is much better to have all new housing in Portland 
if you can ‘afford it, but I feel it is much safer from the long-range 
point of view to keep it at a minimum of new housing. 
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There is some problem. We still have some problem with the low- 
income people who cannot qualify for public housing. They need 
rents of $25 and $30 a month. I am not talking about them. They 
need help, regardless of what we do. 

Senator Payne. And we do have them, do we not? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. But I am talking about people who can afford $40, 
$50 and $60 a month. Private enterprise I think can take care of those 
needs. 

Senator Payne. Where will we take care of those who can afford 
the $20 and $25 only? 

Mr. Corr. That is something that I believe public housing does not 
solve, either. 

Senator Payne. Not completely ; but it goes a step toward it. 

Mr. Corr. Yes, a step; but that is an area in which I cannot claim 
to know the answer at the present time. 

Senator Payne. I do not think anybody has come up with a complete 
answer. 

Mr. Corr. It is a local problem at the present time. Maybe the 
Federal Government will come up with something. If you have some- 
thing for them I will not argue with it at all. 

Senator CLrark. Are you through with your prepared statement, 
Mr. Cope? 

Mr. Dem No; if you do not mind, I have some more on it. 

Senator CuarK. Yes. Please go ahead. 

Mr. Corr. By reducing the period of his mortgage from 40 years 
to 25 years, which is the most generous timing that any local lending 
institution will allow without using FNMA, and assuming that he 
could still get a 100-percent loan, which is doubtful, his monthly 
amortization cost goes up to $54, or an increase of $9.09; as a result 
his total monthly payment goes up to $72.83. This difference of $9.09 
is extremely substantial when we are dealing with the marginal and 
low-income family and can make the difference between a feasible 
program and no program at all. 

I also want to touch on those portions of section 221 which deal 
with multifamily rental units. To the best of my knowledge, no 
use has been made of the provisions of this section of the law. Some 
of my specific suggestions are as follows: 

1. For some reason the construction standards established in section 
203B of the law are applied to these rental units rather than those 
set up in section 2031. Section 2031 is the section which applies to 
the single-family units and from the point of view of livability and 
general construction there seems to be no reason why in the interest 
of securing lower rentals the same standards should not be used. The 
requirement that the higher standards of section 203B be used in rental 
costs makes the program that much less workable. 

That is the single family. They allow a lesser standard, which 
means you do not need painting in the rooms and can have a little 
smaller-sized room, and you do not need grading off the street. 

Of course, we have a low wage and income level here and we do 
not have the problem of the big cities, where the average man makes 
$80 or $90 a week, but we are down to $60 and $70 a week. 

Well, I have made my point. 
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The reason why I suggest that is because of the low average wage 
which the wage earner makes in Portland as compared to the wage 
level of the cities and the larger communities. Therefore, it is con- 
ducive to have a lower standard, not necessarily in construction, but 
in amenities, that will give a lower cost for the rental market. That 
is the point I want to make. 

2. The rental provisions of section 221 require that the ownership 
be in a nonprofit organization. As a result of this provision, no tax- 
payer receives the benefit of the depreciation of these units. 

To the best of my knowledge, no use has been made of the provision 
ofthislaw. Ithink I left that out. 

Senator CLarK. Speaking now of section 221? 

Mr. Corr. Of nonprofit rental units. 

2. The rental provisions of section 221 require that the ownership 
be in a nonprofit organization. As a result of this provision, no tax- 
payer received the benefit of the depreciation of these units. It would 
certainly seem possible and feasible to rewrite this portion of section 
221 so that the builder of the rental units or the operator of the rental 
units could secure the income tax benefit of the depreciation of the 
property. This would in no way affect rental costs, but would simply 
supply a further economic incentive to help the development of this 
program. This might be accomplished by combining an interim 
private ownership with an eventual nonprofit ownership after full 
depreciation of the property. 

3. Because of the fact that marginal and low-income tenants would 
be involved in a rental project under section 221, there should be 
reasonable grace periods and moratorium provisions to protect the 
operators of the property. This is consistent with prior housing 
legislation policies. 

Thank you for the attention which you have afforded me, and I hope 
that my few remarks will aid the committee in the eventual revision of 
the housing law so that better use of it can be made in Portland and in 
other areas with problems similar to ours. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Cope. I want to com- 
mend you as a private builder in coming here and interesting yourself 
in these problems, which are to some extent outside the field which you 
have been so successful in. 

Mr. Corr. I am very keen as a private enterprise operator on this. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Cope, I do want to commend you for your 
frankness in coming in here and testifying in what I hope you do not 
feel is a hostile atmosphere, but is intended to be friendly. 

Mr. Corr. No; and as a matter of fact, I am enjoying this. 

Senator CiarK. Good. 

I want to ask you one question: Can you tell us the price range at 
which you have been building houses throughout the State of Maine 
during the last couple of years? What have been your lowest and 
highest sales prices, and approximately how many houses have you 
built ? 

Mr. Corr. I deal primarily with the middle-income group. 

Senator Crark. How would you define that term? We always 
have a little difficulty with it. 

Mr. Corr. That is a question I have no answer for. 

Senator CiarK. Well, is it $7,500 a year, $10,000 a year, $15,000 a 
year, or lower than that ? 
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Mr. Core. I would say at the present time the middle-income group 
would be $75 a week and up. 

Senator Ciark. You are now speaking of a week and I was talking 
about a year. 

Mr. Corr. About $3,500. 

Senator Crark. And up? 

Mr. Corr. Andup. That is inthe Portland area. 

Senator CiarK. I know you want to sell your houses as well as build 
them. What is the income level at which you try to sell your lowest- 
price houses today, and what is that price? 

Mr. Corr. My lowest price that I try is about $75 or $80 a week aver- 
age, because that is what I think in terms of. 

Senator Ciark. But I am thinking of the sales price of the house. 

Mr. Corr. That would be about $10,000 house, and then we go up 
to as high as $20,000. 

Senator CLiark. Have you actually built some houses that sell for 
$10,000 ? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. During the last 2 years. You see, Portland has a 
low development cost and a low labor cost, which is consistent with 
Maine. 

Senator CLark. Do you have to go outside the city in order to get 
real estate costs down ? 

Mr. Corr. No. Our land costs are reasonable. 

Senator Ciarkx. Are those $10,000 houses you are speaking about, 
single houses ? 

Mr. Corr. Single owner-occupied houses. 

Senator CLrark. How big would the lot be ? 

Mr. Corr. The lot would be last year 60 by 100, and this year 65 by 
100. 

Senator Crark. And that would be in a subdivision development of 
a number of houses ? 

Mr. Corr. Not necessarily. Portland had a lot of scattered lots and 
we have been building both in developments and in scattered lots. 
It is consistent with what other operators do. 

This year I would not say we built for $10,000, but last year we did. 
Costs have gone up 5 percent. 

Senator Crark. Can you give us any rough estimate of the land 
costs on a per-acre basis ? 

Mr. Corr. The land costs on a per-acre basis in raw land ? 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. It varies. You can buy land from $500 an acre to up to 
$2,000 and $3,000, but we try to pay at most around $1,000 an acre. 

Senator CLarKk. You have not built any $10,000 houses on a $3,000 an 
acre lot, have you ? 

Mr. Corr. Definitely not. In other words, it depends on the type of 
house. You put the house in the type of location and lot available. 
In other words, you would not put a $10,000 house in the best section 
of town and neither would you put a $20,000 house in the poorest sec- 
tion of town. 

Senator Crark. I understand, and what I am trying to get at is 
what proportion of the $10,000 price is attributable to the land cost? 

Mr. Corr. I would say 10 percent. 

Senator CLarKk. I do not have anything more. 
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Senator Payne. I think there are some very excellent suggestions 
here which may pose some real problems in working them out from 
a legal and legislative angle, but they certainly do afford us some 
opportunity to go in and explore them and see if there is a chance 
of working them out. 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

There is one other comment I would like to make. There are several 
builders building houses that could build under section 221 for $9,000, 
and they re building them at the present time. 

Senator Ciark. Under section 221 ? 

Mr. Corr. Who could build under section 221. At present they are 
building a 2-bedroom house for $9,000. 

Senator Ciark. In Maine? 

Mr. Corz. In Portland. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Has it been done / 

Mr. Corr. Yes, it has been done. 

Mr. Semer. Under section 221 ? 

Mr. Corr. No. Not section 221, but under sections 203 and 203 B. 

Senator Ciark. That is a 2-bedroom house in Portland selling for 
under $9,000 ? 

Mr. Corr. With a basement. 

Senator CLark. What would the monthly payment be ? 

Mr. Corr. I only know my own details. 

Senator Cirark. You do not have in mind converting that $9,000 
house into the income group which could afford to buy it ? 

Mr. Corr. No,I cannot. That isa $9,000 mortgage. 

Mr. Semer. If you assume a 100-percent loan on a $9,000 house, then 
you get back to the figures you talked about earlier in your testimony 
that showed principal, interest, and taxes and insurance coming to a 
cost of $63.74 a month. 

Senator Ciark. And then heat and utilities would have to be added. 

Mr. Corr. Yes, heat and utilities would have to be added. 

Senator Crark. So we get back to the discussion between you and 
me—and I will not call it an argument—as to whether you can make 
that available to a family with an income of less than $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Corr. Yes. People of less than $5,000 a year have been buying 
these houses, and even less than $4,000 a year Gare been accepted by 
the FHA on that. 

Senator Crark. That is a 30-year mortgage ? 

Mr. Corr. No. They have been working on a 25-year basis and not 
30 years. 

Senator Crark. All right, Mr. Cope. Let us leave it that way. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Cope follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MITCHELL Copr, NATIONAL DiyRECTOR, MAINE HOME BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is Mitchell Cope. I appreciate the privilege of being able to appear 
before this subcommittee of the United States Senate and present my views on 
this very important subject of urban renewal. 

I am in the business of building homes. The Minat Corp., of which I am 
president, is the largest homebuilder in the State of Maine. I have served as 
president of the Maine Home Builders Association and am now its national 
director. In both my private position and my public capacities, I am most 
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interested in a successful continuation of Portland’s urban renewal programs. 

I believe that it is in the area of the detailed application of the National Hous- 
ing Act that I can make certain constructive suggestions to the subcommittee 
and I will try to be extremely specific in my comments and suggestions. My 
particular concern is the application of sections 220 and 221 of title II of the 
National Housing Act, with particular reference to the local situations in Port- 
land, Maine. As this committee knows, section 220 deals with the rehabilitation 
of existing housing and the construction of new housing in an urban renewal 
area and generally provides for 30-year FHA financing. Section 221 in general 
provides for rehabilitation of existing buildings and construction of new single- 
family dwellings any place in the community and for the construction of multi- 
family units on a nonprofit basis under a 40-year FHA program. 

Let me first discuss section 220. The lending institutions that serve the Port- 
land area have been extremely cooperative and encouraging in programs of 
housing rehabilitation and new home construction even though the Bayside Park 
area has not been certified under this section. However, because of the tight- 
money situation, these lending institutions find themselves in a position where 
they cannot undertake financing which is based on 30-year amortization. As a 
result, in order for local institutions to handle projects under section 220, they 
require the cooperation of the Federal National Mortgage Association, commonly 
called Fannie May in order to support their participation. Local experience has 
shown, however, that there are certain problems in dealing with Fannie May 
which make the lending institutions reluctant to go ahead on that basis. I will 
deal with three particular problems. 

1. All local lending institutions rely on title reports from accredited local 
counsel. No local lending institution requires title insurance. Neither does 
any institution, except in rare instances, require abstracts of title. A simple 
letter report from the institution’s attorney is sufficient evidence of good title. 
I recommend most strongly that Fannie May procedures be changed so that the 
discretion as to what is required for proof of title is left to the local lending 
institution and its normal practice. Such a change in Fannie May procedures 
would make the use of Fannie May by local institutions much more attractive 
and feasible. 

2. The rules of Fannie May in the servicing of FHA mortgages which have 
been transferred to it are highly unflexible in many areas, but particularly in 
regard to delinquency. Since of necessity mortgages under section 220 would 
involve low income families, the risk of delinquency is substantial and again it 
is recommended that Fannie May adopt as a guide the controls of delinquencies 
established by the local institution and keep the requirements of reports to a 
minimum. 

3. Basically Fannie May appears to function best in large or multiple mort- 
gage transactions. Fannie May requires a great many detailed reports and a 
great deal of paperwork. When this concerns a large single transaction, or a 
large group of mortgages to single ownership, it is economically feasible to 
comply with Fannie May’s requirements, but when a local institution is dealing 
with 1 or 2 mortgages under a single ownership or small transactions—which 
is very likely to be the situation if section 220 were to be used in connection with 
Portland’s urban renewal—the burden of Fannie May’s procedures become sub- 
stantial in an economic sense and is very discouraging to the local lending 
institutions. 

Basically I would suggest that all of the local lending institutions have a 
very good experience in the private mortgage market with the sale and assign- 
ment of mortgages. If Fannie May’s procedures could be streamlined and 
simpliefied on the same basis that applies to private-mortgage purchases, a great 
deal of progress could be made, with the result that section 220 could be used 
and would be used in the Portland area. 

What has been said about section 220 also applies to those portions of section 
221 which deal with the development of single-family houses. It might be well 
to give a specific example to show that the ability to take advantage of section 
221 would mean to an individual householder in Portland. Assume that an 
owner-occupant desires to buy a $9,000 house on a 100 percént loan. Under 
section 221 he has 40 years to pay it off. The interest rate is the current rate 
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of 54% percent. His monthly payment, which in effect is his rental cost, is as 
follows: 
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This means that the owner-occupant will have to spend $63.74 for his house 
each month. 

By reducing the period of his mortgage from 40 years to 25 years, which is the 
most generous timing that any local lending institution will ‘slew without using 
FNMA, and assuming that he could still get a 100 percent loan, which is doubt- 
ful, his monthly amortization cost goes up to $54 or an increase of $9.09; as a 
result his total monthly payment goes up to $72.83. This difference of $9.09 is 
extremely substantial when we are dealing with the marginal and low-income 
family and can make the difference between a feasible program and no program 
at all. 

I also want to touch on those portions of section 221 which deal with multi- 
family rental units. To the best of my knowledge, no use has been made of the 
provisions of this section of the law. Some of my specific suggestions are as 
follows: 

1. For some reason the construction standards established in section 203 (b) 
of the law are applied to these rental units rather than those setup in section 
203 (i). 203 (i) is the section which applies to the single family units and 
from the point of view of livability and general construction there seems to be 
no reason why in the interest of securing lower rentals the same standards 
should not be used. The requirements that the higher standards of 203 (b) be 
used in rental costs and makes the program that much less workable. 

2. The rental provisions of section 221 require that the ownership be in a 
nonprofit organization. As a result of this provision, no taxpayer receives the 
benefit of the depreciation of these units. It would certainly seem possible and 
feasible to rewrite this portion of section 221 so that the builder of the rental 
units or the operator of the rental units could secure the income tax benefit of 
the depreciation of the property. This would in no way affect rental costs, but 
would simply supply a further economic incentive to help the development of 
this program. This might be accomplished by combining an interim private 
ownership with an eventual nonprofit ownership after the full depreciation of 
the property. 

3. Because of the fact that marginal and low income tenants would be in- 
volved in a rental project under section 221, there should be reasonable grace 
periods and moratorium provisions to protect the operators of the property. 
This is consistent with prior housing legislation policies. 

Thank you for the attention which you have afforded me, and I hope that 
my few remarks will aid the committee in the eventual revision of the housing 
law so that better use of it can be made in Portland and in other areas with 
problems similar to ours. 


Senator Ciark. Is there a representative here from the Portland 
Board of Realtors who cares to testify? It shows in the agenda an 
invitation was extended to them. Their testimony I personally feel 
would be of great value to the committee. We hoped Mr. Floyd 
Beecher would be here. 

Is there anybody from that board interested in helping the com- 
mittee, here ? 

(No response.) 

eee CriarKk. Mr. Robert L. Getchell, trustee of the Maine Sav- 

Bank. 
would not want the Portland realtors to think silence gives 
consent to some of the things said here this morning. 

Would you give the court reporter your full name and the ca- 
pacity in which you are testifying, please ? ° 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. GETCHELL, TRUSTEE, 
MAINE SAVINGS BANK 


Mr. GercueLtt. My name is Robert L. Getchell. I am self-em- 
ployed. I have been 25 years in the real-estate management field and 
also I am serving as a trrustee of the Maine Savings Bank of this 
city. 

Senator CrarKx. Let the record show that Mr. Carter of our staff 
just advised me that the Portland Realtors Board has been willing 
to submit a statement, which the committee will be most happy to 
receive, but does not choose to testify and engage in any colloquy 
with the committee. 

Yes, Mr. Getchell. 

Mr. Gercue.tt. My name is Robert L. Getchell and my occupation 
is 25 years in real-estate management and trustee of the Maine Sav- 
ings Bank. 

iiwhe a member of Portland’s City Council at the time the enabling 
legislation for urban renewal was granted by our State legislature. 
Prior to the city council’s sponsorship of this legislation the council 
decisively rejected public housing. Together with other members of 
our council, I presented to the Seid committee our arguments 
for the urban-renewal program. 

Our first project, Vine-Deer-Chatham, was selected not only be- 
cause it contained some of the city’s poorest housing units, but also 
because its location offered expansion opportunities to adjacent con- 
cerns. The authority has engaged an industrial agent who will rep- 
resent them in the development of the property for industrial use. 
It is reasonable to expect some new business to become a part of the 
development in addition to its use by some of our local concerns. 

During all phases of the Vine-Deer-Chatham project our city has 
used the utmost care to protect the rights of its residents. The power 
of eminent domain has been used ony to clarify property titles. Ne- 
gotiations have been conducted with the individual property owner. 
We are informed that this policy differs from the procedure followed 
in larger cities, where properties are acquired by eminent domain on 
an area basis. It must be admited that the policy followed in Port- 
land uses much more time than woud be otherwise needed. How- 
ever, this procedure combined with individual casework in connec- 
tion with the relocation of families has worked well for our city. 
I do not wish to infer that all property owners were completely 
satisfied with the end result, but our city officials and local welfare 
agencies have made every reasonable effort in their behalf. 

It now appears that our second project, Bayside, will be presented 
to the city council the early part of 1958. The Bayside project differs 
from the first undertaken in that it has less clearance and is designed 
for residential use. 

Senator CLark. What do you mean by “less clearance” ? 

Mr. Gercnei. Less demolition. 

Senator Ciark. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. Gercnett. The number of families that it will be necessary to 
relocate has not been finally determined, but from all the evidence 
we have, it is a reasonable conclusion that these families can be ac- 
commodated in existing units. This conclusion is shared by adminis- 
trative leaders and board members. 
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My principal interest in appearing before this committee is to point 
out the saadvisalile oressure to extend the redevelopment program 
into a third project before demonstrating what can be done in Bay- 
side. The problems attending the program in Bayside are numerous 
and involved. As important as the relocation effort is, it is only a 
part of the total responsibility. It must be emphasized that in a 
city of Portland’s size the effort must be in proportion to the resources 
of the community. Our financial people have expressed their desire 
in a recent meeting to be of service in this work. In this connection, 
recognition must & given to the many details that are involved in 
taking advantage of FHA legislation which would materially assist 
in the rehabilitation of existing structures. Appraisals, credits, title 
search, architectural planning, and the like, are not only time-consum- 
ing, but also require the lending institution staff to make a sizable 
contribution to produce the desired results. The two projects, Vine- 
Deer-Chatham and Bayside, have already made it necessary to expand 
our city’s staff in several departments over and above the federally 
supported positions. 

Senator CrarK. I do not think it is clear in the record whether you 
are now a member of the city council. 

Mr. Getcuety. No. I served for 8 years ending in 1953. 

Our city like many others has embarked on a capital-improvement 
program involving new school building, streets, drainage, and the like. 
The budget just received by our council is now twice the amount re- 
quired of the taxpayer in 1946, my first year on our council. It is 
questionable whether our economy should be continually asked to 
support budget increases of this size. It is projects of this nature 
that carry with them capital improvement costs that have to be in- 
cluded in our overall appropriations. 

Those who wish to start the Munjoy-South project before the Bay- 
side project is completed, apparently fail to recognize the cost of such 
a decision. The experience of Vine-Deer-Chatham clearly shows the 
desirability of providing adequate time for all those concerned in a 
renewal project. This experience reveals also the effort of such an 
undertaking in terms of staff of city hall, staff of social agencies, real 
estate personnel, as well as cash outlays by local and Federal Govern- 
ments. 

I am quite aware of the efforts of some groups to use public hous- 
ing in the relocation work. I am also aware of the long-term contract 
required from a community receiving public housing. In my judg- 
ment the possibility of public housing is a deterrent to those who 
would avail themselves of FHA rehabilitation funds. Our com- 
munity has a large number of landlords who live in multiple-unit 
homes. Their rental income is important to their livelihood. A 
commitment for rehabilitation funds is a questionable venture if 
public housing is to be used in connection with urban renewal. 

Where a housing subsidy is needed it should be supplied by the city 
government. Our welfare department has this responsibility now 
and our local caseworkers are well qualified to continue with this 
work. 

I believe Portland should in 1958 undertake the Bayside project, 
that the Munjoy-South project be deferred until we have an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate both the Vine-Deer-Chatham work and the Bayside 
development. If such a course is taken, Portland’s existing residen- 
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tial properties can be improved and our very substantial number of 
vacancies will be decreased to the benefit of all concerned. 

In conclusion, mindful of our President’s speech to the Conference 
of State Governors concerning local and State government responsi- 
bility in attempting the solution of their own ‘problems before pre- 
senting same to Washington, I suggest that if the portion of our 
Federal tax dollar used to assist our local governments could be per- 
mitted to stay in the local community, inste: ad of its present laborious 
route to Washington and return, possibly its attrition would be les- 
sened and its use more effective. 

Senator CuarKk. Mr. Getchell, I would like to comment with respect 
to your very ably presented statement that it is rather difficult for me 
to see what it has to do with the function of this committee, which is 
to determine what changes, if any, in Federal legislation should be 
proposed to the next Congress by our committee. I certainly honor 
your right as an American citizen to speak your point of view and we 
are happy to have provided you a forum for making your views 
known; but I wonder if you have any guidance to give this committee 
as to what we should try to do in connection with the Federal legisla- 
tion during the next session of the Congress. 

Mr. Gercuet.. In cities of our size I am of the opinion, at least at 
the outset of this urban-renewal work, that Federal officials should 
cooperate either by legislation or by administration in determining 
with the city officials w hether the projects undertaken, the initial proj- 
ects, are in the overall best interests of the community that it is seeking 
to serve. 

Senator Ciark. Would you not think, Mr. Getchel, that the prob- 
lem of whether Portland ought to go ahead with the Munjoy project 
is in the first instance a problem for the city government of Portland ? 

Mr. Gercuett. Absolutely. 

Senator CLark. And you are not suggesting to this committee that 
we should withdraw from them the opportunity to go ahead as they 
see fit ? 

Mr. Gercuetn. I donot. I think it should be called to the attention 
of you gentlemen and the committee that perhaps haste before the 
projects are tested is perhaps unwise, or something of that sort. 

Senator Ciarr. My only comment is that perhaps there are other 
and more appropriate forums in which to express your views. 

Senator Payne. The only question I have, Mr. Gete hell, is as to 
whether or not—and I think you heard Mr. Cope’s testimony—you 
would subscribe to some of the recommendations that he made with 
reference to certain provisions of the present law. 

Mr. Gercnetn. I think I would, Senator Payne. I am not clear 
In my own mind just how you would approach the liberalization of 
the rehabilitation program, which I think is the important factor in 
this overall problem. 

I think Mitchell Cope has made some reasonably good suggestions 
that should be explored by you gentlemen. 

Senator Payne. Would you recognize that there is an area of ex- 
ploration in connection with what we would call a very low income 
family? Again you heard Mr. Cope’s statement on that. I think you 
probably saw the statements made by some of the city officials as well 
as others. Do you agree or do you believe that problem can be solved 
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by private initiative, or is it a case where you must provide standards 
of decency and standards of good health and standards that would 
be conducive to good living as we know it and like to practice it, avail- 
able within the price ranges that can be found within the city of Port- 
land? 

Mr. Gercue.i. Senator, I am very conscious of the problem you 
mentioned here. I believe in the very low income groups that have 
been mentioned here before this committee, that they have a right to 
continue to expect assistance from our local welfare services. If the 
assistance is not adequate at the present time, and I do not know that 
to be true, then we of the taxpayers on a local level should be expected 
to raise the standards. 

Senator Case. Excuse me, if I may interrupt for a second to ask 
you whether you include in your word “assistance,” Mr. Getchell, ade- 
quate shelter 

Mr. Getcuen. I certainly do, sir. 

Senator Payne. I do not think I have any further questions. 

Senator CirarK. Thank you very much, sir. We appreciate your 
coming. 

Mr. Gercuett. Thank you. 

Senator CuarK. Mrs. Ruth D. Walch of the Child and Family 
Services Society. 

I think the record should show that Mr. Sumner S. Clark, vice presi- 
dent of the Maine Central Railroad, had intended to appear this 
morning but was unfortunately unexpectedly called out of town and 
cannot be with us. The record will be held open to permit Mr, Clark 
at a later time, if he sees fit, to submit a statement, and I will ask the 
staff to get in touch with Mr. Clark to see if he can submit a state- 
ment. 

If there are any others who have been unable to appear here this 
morning, but have friends here or through the press perhaps we can 
state that we will keep the record open to receive additional state- 
ments, which I hope will be relative to the purposes of the commit- 
tee’s hearings. The record will be kept open for 1 week. 

Mrs. Walch, excuse me for the interruption. Will you give your 
name, please ? 


STATEMENT OF RUTH D. WALCH, CHILD AND FAMILY 
SERVICES, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Mrs. Watcu. I am Mrs. Ruth D. Walch and I am speaking as a 
board member for Child and Family Services. 

Senator CLrark. Which is a local nonprofit charitable organization. 

Mrs. Waicu. That is right. 

Child and Family Services, a member of the Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America and the Child Welfare League of America, is a 
multiple-function casework agency with experience in working with 
families and individuals in relation to a wide range of personal prob- 
lems. Our normal day-to-day work brings us in contact with people 
in the communities who have problems around living arrangements. 

For the past 2 years we have had the opportunity of becoming 
more intimately acquainted with a group of families and individuals 
who are required to seek other living arrangements, through our con- 
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tractual agreement with the redevelopment authority, whereby we 
help to relocate those persons living in the Vine-Deer-Chatham area. 

On the basis of this kind of experience we appraise the problems 
in relation to housing in Portland, particularly as these are concerned 
with large low-income families, the elderly and the single individuals 
with limited incomes who are not eligible for low-rent public housing. 
We find there is a need for: 

(1) Adequate rental housing with four or more bedrooms for large 
families within a rent range which these families can afford. There 
is rather widespread reluctance among landlords to accept families 
with children. 

(2) Housing for the elderly in easily accessible first-floor units, if 
possible, in the shopping centers, within their ability to pay; and, 

(3) Housing for individual householders, including the elderly, 
who are not eligible for low-rent public housing, but must live on 
limited incomes. 

With these needs in mind, the agency has passed the following reso- 
Jution : 

Whereas we have further convincing evidence of the need for low-cost standard 
rental housing for large families of limited income and the elderly who are 
living on social security or old-age assistance, or a combination of the two, it is 
our considered opinion based upon experience that low rental public housing 
will be a necessary adjunct to further urban renewal programs. 

We realize that this is not a matter for Federal legislation except 
that should Portland by referendum authorize and undertake a fed- 
erally subsidized public housing project, we would have a real con- 
cern that adequate funds be provided by Congress to continue this 
important federally aided housing program. 

In the matter of individual householders, particularly the elderly, 
we would suggest that they be given comparable consideration with 
families as to eligibility for low-cost rental public housing. 

In looking to the future there is presently in the Federal urban 
renewal legislation provision for relocation payments only to those 
occupants of dwellings scheduled for demolition. There is the possi- 
bility occupants may need to relocate from buildings requiring major 
rehabilitation. Moving expenses will be necessary, and, because this 
is a part of the total urban renewal plan, it seems only just that these 
occupants be given similar consideration in the matter of relocation 
payments. 

As a counseling agency we have seen that housing may be only 
one of the family’s problems. We have learned that a family can 
be helped when all community resources are made available if the 
need arises. The relocation project in Portland has provided us 
with an opportunity to know many families in need of the help which 
community agencies can give, and who, through the relocation agent 
have been referred to those services in the community best equipped 
to help them. We feel that community social services should be a 
vital part of urban renewal planning and can make a contribution 
to the total project. 

Because of the responsibility that Child and Family Services ecar- 
ries for the welfare of the people in the community, we shall continue 
to support sound measures designed to meet their housing needs. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much, Mrs. Walch. 
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I wonder if your agency has made any estimate of the number of 
public housing units which you believe the presently projected urban 
redevelopment program would call for? 

Mrs. Waucu. No, we have not. I want to make it clear that the 
agency has not participated in the planning of any of these proj- 
ects—the Vine-Deer-Chatham or the Bayside. We are speaking sole- 
ly from our experience in the community. 

Senator Ciark. But you are speaking as a representative of the 
agency, are you not? 

Mrs. Watcu. Iam. Yes. 

Senator Crark. Regardless of the redevelopment plans and the 
relocation problem, do you have any thinking as to how many public 
housing units are desirable for the Portland area? 

Mrs. Watcu. No. I can say it has not been discussed. We just 
feel there is a need for such. 

Senator Cuark. I think you were here a few minutes ago when 
Mr. Getchell gave us the benefit of his testimony. I want to call 
your attention to a statement he made and ask you if you care to com- 
ment on it. Tle recommended that the Munjoy-South project be 
deferred and then he said, and I quote: 

If such a course is taken, Portland’s existing residential properties can be 
improved and our very substantial number of vacancies will be decreased to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

Are you aware of any substantial number of vacancies at the mo- 
ment for low-income groups in Portland ? 

Mrs. Watcu. Not any standard units. 

Senator CriarK. Even substandard units are a little short, are they 
not? 

Mrs. Watcu. Yes, I would think so. At least, all I know, of course, 
is the official figures, which pointed to less than 2 percent at one 
time, and I think it is now less than 1 percent. 

Senator Crark. I was interested in Mr. Getchell’s statement be- 
cause he stood alone in that view. I am happy to have your com- 
ment on it. 

Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. Noquestions. That is fine. 

Senator Ciarx. Mr. Fried, I would like to give you the opportunity 
to comment on any of the testimony you have heard here today, either 
with respect to the need for public housing or the workability of sec- 
tions 220 and 221. But do not feel compelled to say anything if you 
do not want to. I thought it would be helpful to us if we knew your 
agency’s views on those problems in the light of the testimony that the 
committee has heard. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER §S. FRIED, ADMINISTRATOR, REGION II, 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY—Resumed 


Mr. Friep. I think the views of our Agency should be presented by 
Mr. Cole, my boss. As far as the need for public housing in this or 
any other community 

Senator Crark. Excuse me 1 minute. I appreciate your only too 
natural desire not to give public testimony on a matter with which 
perhaps you do not have any immediate authority, but it did occur to 
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me that you and your associates here could be helpful to the committee 
in indicating whether your experience showed that the testimony which 
we have heard here is valid testimony to which the committee should 
give credence, or whether your experience is, to put it brutally, it ex- 

resses the views of some well-meaning people who are perhaps a 
little bit too motivated by compassion, and not enough by the faech 
realities of life around here. 

Mr. Friep. No. I think we find as a matter of experience—not talk- 
ing about the Agency experience, but the experience of the region—in 
some communities the facilities are adequate for the relocation needs 
and in others they are not. 

Senator CiarK. Do you have any views about the Portland area ? 

Mr. Friep. Not beyond the original project we had submitted to us. 
On the second project, Bayside, we have no idea in our office today of 
what the relocation demands will be. 

Senator Cuark. You have not gone that far ? 

Mr. Friep. No. Until sometime next year, when that project will 
be submitted to us and we will see what the city has to offer by way of 
available facilities for the demands the project will make on those 
facilities. 

Senator Crark. And the same comments will apply to Munjoy- 
South. Is that right? 

Mr. Friep. That is right. 

fame Payne. In other words, full views will be developed at the 
local level and then made available to you for evaluation ? 

Mr. Friep. And by that time the city of Portland may have some 
ideas. 

Senator CiarK. Do you have any comment on the workability and 
feasibility in the Portland area of sections 220 and 221, as presently 
on the statute ? 

Mr. Friep. I was quite surprised in hearing the testimony of the 
last 2 days over the low scale of cost of construction, and I would feel 
much more enthusiastic about the ability of section 221 to satisfy a 
portion of the relocation demands here than in other places within our 
region. 

Senator Crark. Despite the low income level here ? 

Mr. Frrep. Yes. 

Senator CLarx. Which to my mind somewhat offsets the low cost of 
construction. 

Mr. Friep. The reason why I say that is you have an upper limit 
in the law, and it is only the lower scale that enables you to come 
in that limit. If in Syracuse and Rochester in New York State they 
are able to produce housing at $9,000, then they can cert: uinly produce 
it here. We have found practically no other place in the region where 
it can be produced at that figure. It may be, and I hesitate to suggest 
any consideration by your committee, but you might entertain the 
au dvisability of raising the top limitation. Of course, that will not 
take care of the low-income families. 

Senator Crark. But it will make the home builders very happy. 

Mr. Friep. But it would take care of a certain portion of people 
who have to be relocated who could afford it. In other areas where 
it will cost more than $9,000 to produce, because of the top limitation 
you cannot use section 221 at all. 

Senator Ctark. Thank you very much. 
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Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. No questions. 

Senator Crark. That is the last scheduled witness. 

Senator Payne has suggested that Mr. Sullivan should be given 
an opportunity to say a word. 


STATEMENT OF BART SULLIVAN, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Mr. Suuiivan. I will try to make it short. My name is Bart 
Sullivan. 

Senator Ciark. In what capacity are you appearing? 

Mr. Suttivan. Just as an interested citizen, who after a nervous 
breakdown spent the greater part of the last 4 years in delving into 
some of these things. 

The first statement I would like to make is I would like to analyze 
this. I will put my statements in typewritten form and forward 
them to the committee, to save time. 

Senator Ciark. I would appreciate that. 

Would you tell us your occupation? _ 

Mr. Sutitvan. My occupation now is, you might say, semiretired. 

Senator Cuark. Before that, what was your occupation 4 

Mr. Sutuivan. Well, I started in to work at about 13 to try to bring 
up 5 younger brothers and sisters. I came to Portland in’ 1913 and 
I made enough money so I have two sons who graduated from the 
University of Maine 

Senator Crark. The only reason why I am interested is so that 
we can evaluate your testimony in the light of your experience. 

What did you do for a living when you made one? 

Mr. Suurivan. I was buyer and merchandiser for the shoe depart- 
ments around the State. For Portous, Mitchell & Braun. 

Senator Crark. You were in private business / 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is right. 

The head of our city council here the other morning made a state- 
ment that he found in the city no interest except self-interest. My 
interpretation of that means selfish, avaricious interest. 

Senator Ciark. Let us make it clear we are very happy to hear 
you, but what we want to know is whether you can help us with regard 
to Federal legislation. We are not a bit interested in your comments 
on Mr. Lane’s statements. 

Senator Payne. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sutuivan. I will save your time and put this in typewritten 
form and mail it to the committee. May I do that? 

Senator Payne. Wonderful. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Then I will not have to use so many words and maybe 
go off on side issues. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 

Senator Payne. That will help us, and help us a lot ? 

Senator CLark. It was very nice of you to come here and we are 
grateful to you. 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is all right. 

Senator Ciark. I would like to offer for the record a statement of 
the Maine Municipal Association, directed to our subcommittee. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE MAINE MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, HALLOWELL, MAINE 


The Maine Municipal Association is a voluntary association of municipalities 
with 400 active members among the State’s 492 municipal subdivisions. 

The association’s principal interest in appearing before this subcommittee is 
its desire to see the urban-renewal program broadened sufficiently to make it 
more attractive to municipalities of 25,000 population and below. The State of 
Maine, in particular, and we would assume that this applies to other so-called 
older Eastern States, has a serious problem because of the fact that many of 
its cities and towns have existed from colonial times and have grown during 
this period in a sort of haphazard manner. It is undoubtedly true that blight 
of one sort or another has been active in this part of the country for over 150 
years. Our seaboard communities are particularly good examples, as they 
show very definite evidence of the concentric development of residential areas, 
the degeneration to commercial and industrial areas, and finally to blighted 
conditions, with this step-by-step procedure being repeated as the communities 
grew away from the waterfront. Much the same statement may be made con- 
cerning communities that grew up around natural power sources, such as water- 
falls and the like. 

Another very serious problem that confronts the community in carrying out 
the urban-renewal project is the present scarcity of full-time planning personnel. 
Maine, unfortunately, has served as a steppingstone in the training of municipal 
planners. Recent planning graduates coming to the State achieve 2 or 3 years 
of local experience and then move on, attracted by higher salary schedules in 
other areas. Even our larger communities experience this unhappy situation. 


URBAN RENEWAL ACT 


In many instances the administrative procedures required under the Urban 
Renewal Act unduly extend the time period between the application and the 
actual operation of the project to the detriment of the community and the people 
involved in the project itself. 

The association would therefore recommend: 

1. In regard to the matter of the scarcity of full-time planners, we would suggest 
a possible remedy : 

To consider liberalizing the advance planning procedure so that a State 
agency properly designated, might receive the planning loan, and either carry 
out the actual planning itself or work in conjunction with the community 
in developing the community’s workable program. This suggestion might 
work particularly well in Maine, as we have a history of State-municipal 
cooperation in the 701 planning-assistance program. 

2. In regard to the matter of accelerating the operation of the urban-renewal 
program, we would suggest for your consideration the following recommendations : 

(a) In reference to the matter of land acquisition, it would be our sugges- 
tion that serious consideration be given to separating the loan contract from 
the final-grant contract. The objective in this case would be to permit the 
community to undertake immediately the problem of acquisition of land in 
project areas as soon as project eligibility had been established and the 
relocation plan approved. It can be seen readily that this would extend the 
time for the solution of relocation problems considerably and thus reduce 
delay in carrying out the redevelopment program. Further, it would make 
available, immediately, a means of purchasing properties from owners who 
wish to relocate voluntarily and who have an early opportunity to relocate. 
Finally, it would enable the community to show actual progress in its 
program, and it would aid in the development of good public relations. 

(b) Considering the matter of Federal review of local action, certification, 
so-called, we would suggest that thought be given to legislation and admin- 
istrative procedures and would enable the Urban Renewal Administration to 
accept statements or certificates from the local public agency or proper State 
agency as to the determination of the predominately residential existence of 
a general plan, etc. If the Administration could accept such certification, 
administrative procedure would be considerably streamlined and the time 
element reduced. It would be our position that the Federal Government 
should recognize local governments or proper State agencies as responsible 
and fully capable of making competent and honest determinations of such 
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matters. In regard to the matter of the requirement that such projects deal 
almost wholly with the elimination of substandard housing, and because of 
the unusual situation in Maine as set forth above, we would suggest that 
consideration be given to legislation to broaden the Federal Housing Act to 
permit a full-scale program of urban redevelopment. In many Maine com- 
munities, and we are sure this must apply with equal import in other States, 
commercial and industrial blight is considered a prime generator of housing 
blight. To permit this generation to long continue, we feel reduces the 
effectiveness of many renewal programs. The present requirement of a 
substantial amount of housing in the so-called 10 percent projects should be 
entirely eliminated, and the percentage of total capital grant authority 
should be substantially increased to permit the elimination of these particular 
blight producers. 

8. In regard to the urban-renewal program itself, it is our feeling that the 
program has graduated from the initial or experimental state and has reached 
the point where consideration should be given to the establishment of a long-range 
program with adequate financing. It would be our opinion that a 10-year re- 
newal program would be an absolute minimum. The adoption of such a program 
would assure municipalities of continuity, and enable them to develop effective 
and continuing programs at the local level with the assurance that Federal aid 
will be available on a constant and continuing basis. Further, many smaller 
communities are reluctant to undertake a campaign for local acceptance of an 
urban-renewal project without the assurance of a continuing program. To gain 
a favorable mood toward adoption of a renewal project at the local level in many 
instances involves a long and arduous program of education and explanation. 


CONCLUSION 


The Maine Municipal Association is thoroughly convinced, and statistics tend 
to indicate, that the lion’s share of the tax receipts of local government, State 
government, and the Federal Government come from the urban areas of this 
country. To permit the continuance of blight, including commercial and indus- 
trial blight, prevents each governmental level from realizing adequate tax rev- 
enues from these areas. Blighted areas make the greatest demand upon munici- 
pal services, and as a result, require a greater percentage of tax dollars than 
corresponding neighborhoods. 

It is our considered opinion that the continuation of the urban-renewal program 
on a Federal-local partnership basis is vitally necessary. We feel that the pro- 
gram should also be broadened in scope and increased in size. It is our opinion 
that the establishment of a continuing program should be given serious considera- 
tion, as we firmly believe that only through a continuing program can the munici- 
palities of this State, and of other States also, achieve the complete elimination 
of slum and blight conditions. 


Senator Crarx. I have a letter from State Representative Miller, 
which will be inserted in the record. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 
PorTLAND, MAINE, December 7, 1957. 
Senator Josern S. CLARK, 
United States Senate Housing Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: As a citizen of Portland I want to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the recent visit of the Senate Housing Subcommittee. 

I was somewhat confused as to what your objective was, but after listening 
to testimony rendered to your committee I realized that your main objective 
was to listen to recommendations from citizens residing in areas involving slum- 
clearance and urban renewal. 

As is the case in all communities involved in this type of program, we con- 
tinually run into powerful lobbying groups who represent the real estate and home 
builders. 

It is amazing how shortsighted they are with regard to the general welfare 
of all the people. 

I did not have the opportunity to testify before your committee, due to a 
previous engagement. I arrived late at the Federal courthouse on Friday and 
felt that if I appeared before you that it would delay your committee so that 
you would not be able to meet other commitments. 
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I advised your consultant that I would forward my report to your office. 

Here in Portland we have a slum-clearance and urban-renewal program that is 
not working in the interest of the general weifare of the citizens. The people 
in the low-income bracket are being forced out of substandard housing in many 
instances, but in some cases the housing is not substandard. They are forced from 
homes that they have toiled over the years to pay for. Many of the families lack 
the funds to pay higher rents because of their low salaries. In such a program 
as this, these people should not be overlooked. In this case they have been. They 
have been forced from substandard housing and good housing into either hous- 
ing which is far from standard according to our own local ordinance which I 
enclose for your study. 

3efore this program is allowed to go further I beg of you to move for a com- 
plete investigation of the housing situation here. Citizen committees, child 
welfare organizations, Jewish welfare organizations, the city manager, planning 
director, and many others have insisted that before this program is successful 
some form of low-rent housing must be made available to the low-income groups. 
If the Federal Government continues to ignore the plight of the unfortunate citi- 
zens of our city, by allowing Federal funds to come into this community without 
looking out for the welfare of all of the citizens they are guilty of suppression 
and can be classed as subjects of the real-estate lobbyist. 

The Housing Administration and your committee have been handed reports 
which were well prepared by professional people to serve their purpose. The 
average citizen has not had the opportunity to present his case. The Federal 
Housing Administration has sent investigators here to investigate, but they 
never went any further than the city hall. Their reports all seem to go back 
showing that progress was being made. I am certain that if a real, sincere 
investigation was made that no more funds would be allowed by the Federal 
Housing Administration until some form of low-rent housing was available. 

If the people who are controlling the situation here in Portland want Federal 
funds to further their own interest they must be willing to face the facts. 

I hope that you are in a position to prevent further suppression of our less 
fortunate citizens. 

Wishing you success in your objectives, I remain, 

Respectfully, 
Epwarp C. MILLER. 


Senator Cirark. The hearing is recessed with the thanks of the com- 
mittee for the hospitality which has been afforded to us here in Port- 
land, and for the careful attention of so many leading citizens, and 
for the help which I am sure Senator Payne would agree with me 
all of you have been to us in dealing with these most complex and 
difficult problems. 

Senator Payne. I join with Senator Clark on that and want to 
thank each of you for coming. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m. the hearing was recessed.) 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1957 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HousIna, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 710, New Post 
Office Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 2 p. m., Senator Joseph S. Clark 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Clark. 

Also present: Representative Fulton. 

Also present : Jack Carter, staff director, and Milton Semer, counsel, 
Subcommittee on Housing; and Donald L. Rogers, counsel, Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Senator CrarK. Ladies and gentlemen, we will start the hearing. 

Pittsburgh is the third city in which the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee is currently 
holding hearings for the purpose of developing information to serve 
as a basis for recommendations to the Senate for the Housing Act of 
1958. 

We have selected Pittsburgh for several reasons. First, your city 
was among the first in the Nation to recognize the threat to urban 
civilization posed by your slum areas. You actually began to do 
something about it before the Federal Government, through the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Act of 1949, first authorized the urban redevelop- 
ment and slum clearance program. 

Second, you have something here for the eye to see as well as for the 
mind to understand, in that you actually have a magnificent series of 
redevelopment projects completed and in use. 

Third, from my own point of view as a Pennsylvanian, I have been 
very much interested in the great success you have had in creating a 
community spirit arising out of a sort of coalition of the political 
and economic leadership of your city. If we of the committee can 
learn some of the secrets which enable Democrats and Republicans 
to cooperate with such apparent good will and such obvious success 
e you have in Pittsburgh, then our time would have been well spent 
lere, 

Fundamentally, we are interested in the progress of urban renewal 
and the needs of your city; how you propose to meet them; not only 
under your workable program, but in other ways; and, what additional 
assistance, if any, you think is needed from the Federal Government. 

One major aspect of this study which gives us concern is this: How 
do you think you are going to be able to cope with the enormous relo- 
cation problem which urban renewal generates? Is there any way 
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of solving it except by a substantial increase in the public housing 
program? Does the leadership i in this community accept public hous- 
Ing as an economic and social necessity, or do you believe that through 
section 221, or through some other governmental mechanisms, the 
relocation problem can be met in other ways ? 

Finally, we are interested in finding out whether, despite your 
most valiant efforts, blight is growing faster than you are able to stop 
it, and, if so, why, : and what can we do about it. 

Outside the scope of these hearings, but inherent in the answer to 
our problem, is the national and international scene, as dramatized 
recently by the two sputniks and the apparent lag in our own missile 
and satellite programs, with the concomitant need for substantially 
increased appropriations for the armed services. Do you feel in Pitts- 
burgh that perhaps in order to prevent an increase In taxation or in 
order to maintain a balanced budget, domestic programs like urban 
redevelopment, slum clearance and public housing should be drastically 
curtailed, or is it your view that these programs are necessary to the 
continued existence of your community and that in your judgment 
your people are willing to pay their ‘share of whatever additional 
taxation is necessary ? 

I should perhaps add that we are not a bit interested in headlines. 
We are not out to pillory anybody or to make anybody feel, even te 
the slightest extent, uncom fort able, except perhaps one or two people 
who we think could give us some help if they were willing to come and 
testify, but who have not yet indicated their willingness to do it. 

The first. witness was to have been your distinguished mayor, David 
L. Lawrence, a very close friend of mine, who is not here because he 
is enjoying a well-deserved and all too brief vacation after a pretty 
arduous autumn—crowned, I am glad to say, with suecess. How- 
ever, he has prepared a statement for the committee. It will be pre- 
sented by a gentleman whom all of you know, but whom I would like 
to have my colleagues in the Senate come to know, who, next to Mayor 
Lawrence, has done perhaps as much as any single individual to pro- 
mote the cause of good housing and urban redevelopment in Pitts- 
burgh. That is your distinguished City Councilman Paul Jones, 
whom I will now ask to give us the benefit of the combined thinking 
of Mayor Lawrence and himself on these matters. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL JONES, COUNCILMAN, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Mr. Jones, I will read the statement of Mayor Lawrence. 


STATEMENT OF Davin L. LAWRENCE, Mayor, PirrsnurGcuH, Pa. 


As mayor of the city of Pittsburgh I am privileged and pleased to welcome 
the members of the Senate Subcommittee on Housing to Pittsburgh. It is ap- 
propriate that this committee should include Pittsburgh as one of the six cities 
in which it seeks testimony on the Federal Government’s participation in urban 
renewal. As you know, we in Pittsburgh have more than a casual interest in 
this program. 

In fact, with a spark of modesty, we are extremely proud of our record. 
Redevelopment has been good for Pittsburgh and good to Pittsburgh. For 10 
years of arduous work in this field, we can show 3 redevelopment projects 
which are completed; 4 others that are nearing completion or in the phase 
of earthmoving, and 3 more projects that are about ready to leave the 
discussion stage and move into physical planning. With the exception of New 
York City, perhaps, I doubt that there is any other city in America where there 
is more evidence of progress in mortar, concrete and steel. 
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Senator Crark. In the chairman’s view, perhaps Philadelphia 
should be included in that listing. 


Mr. Jones (continuing) : 


We can present a variety of achievements because we in Pittsburgh plunged 
headlong into the program in 1946. We have wrestled with, and solved as best 
we could some of the most complex legal, economic, and social questions ever 
to be faced by any municipality. We have done most of this on our own 
initiative. We realized early that progress is essential to our survival as a 
city. All of us are resolved that overcoming obstacles is the only way we 
achieve the better community which we crave and which we are building. 

Virtually everything we have accomplished in Pittsburgh can be attributed to 
united action. The spirit of determination and vigor by our governmental, 
business, and civic leaders and by individual citizens is unparalleled. 

We have been extremely fortunate, in my opinion, in the extent to which 
private enterprise has been able to contribute to our success in the past. With- 
out a genuine interest of business and industry, without its private funds and 
talents, our accomplishments would have been few indeed. 

But our resources as a community are limited. As we enter the second 
decade of rebuilding a better Pittsburgh, we find ourselves groping with prob- 
lems that are national in scope and almost universal in character. To expect 
any one community to solve these serious problems alone is folly. We will 
need help—the kind of help that no one community, no single State can produce 
in a reasonable, practical length of time. 

To appreciate what we have started in Pittsburgh, one must first understand 
a little of the makeup of Pittsburgh. We are an old city. In fact, we will be 
200 years old next year. We are a city built in valleys, on hillsides, and on 
hilltops, an area where suitable, buildable land has become a scarce, an almost 
priceless commodity. We are a city that has been dependent on heavy industry 
to provide us the basis of our economy—for jobs, spending power, and taxes. 

The last major annexations of territory by the city occurred between 1900 
and 1910. There has been no appreciable increase in population in the city 
since the 1920's. As a city, hemmed in by 128 other contiguous municipalities, 
we could not grow out. And there was little, virtually no growth of any sort 
from within. 

Private investors literally declared a moratorium on any new construction for 
more than a quarter century. A survey made by the Pittsburgh Citv Planning 
Department revealed that more than 40 percent of all the structures in the city 
were erected prior to 1900. In several neighborhoods, 90 percent of all the 
buildings and homes were established in the mid-1800’s. 

Many of the building lots recorded in ancient plans were only 25 feet wide. 
Homes were perched precariously on rugged hillsides, difficult to maintain and 
even harder to furnish with necessary municipal services. In many flat areas, 
the homes were huddled so close together that all light and air—smoke-laden as 
it was—appeared to be sealed off forever. The situation grew so unbearable 
that many of our people—at least those who could afford to—fled to the open 
land, leaving their once fine dwellings and shops to crumble in the dust of time. 

Consider, too, that until 1923 Pittsburgh never had a zoning ordinance to 
regulate what was built on the land and to safeguard investments whenever 
they happened to occur. In this hodgepodge development, homes were erected 
next to factories. The noise, smoke, and fumes of industrial plants blighted 
houses. The houses, in turn, occupied land that is best adapted for and nor- 
mally would be used for industrial expansion. 

The street patterns of the downtown were originally laid out in 1784. The 
few improvements made in subsequent years, were far below the requirements 
of modern traffic volumes. Add to all of this, the problem of recurring floods 
and devastating up-and-down economic cycles because of our dependence on 
heavy industry, and Pittsburgh surely and steadily was headed for disintegration. 

In the 1950 census, it was found that 14,000 of the dwelling units in the city 
of Pittsburgh were dilapidated—completely beyond salvage. Most of them were 
without toilet, bath or water, Assessed land valuations in the city dropped 
nearly 16 percent in a quarter of a century. This is easily understood. The 
land had fallen into abuse and misuse. It was no longer healthy or productive, 
no longer attractive for private investments. 
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Senator Crarx. Let me interrupt you for a minute. I note that 
14,000 dwelling unit figure. You and I were on the tour together 
this morning. It is my recollection the figure given to us by some 
of the gentlemen who were with us is substantially higher. 

Is that 14,000 dwelling unit figure accurate? 

Mr. Jones. I think we can agree here that the figure is incorrect. 

Mr. Mauro. My name is John Mauro of the mayor’s office. The 
14,000 were dilapidated. The 62,000 include slums, substandard, and 
dwellings in need of major repairs. 

Senator Crark. The 62,000 dwelling unit figure was the figure 
viven to us this morning, and represents the actual number of sub- 
standard dwellings in the city of Pittsburgh. 

Proceed, please, Councilman Jones. 

Mr. Jones (continuing) : 


Lack of direction and an absence of purpose were the dominating features 
of thisera. No city—no urban area can survive in such a climate. 

Thus, the reassembling of land for more efficient use, and according to the 
tested concepts of modern-day planning, became one of our first objectives in 
rebuilding Pittsburgh. We sought—and will continue to seek—renewed land 
for residential, for industrial, for institutional and commercial purposes. 

To facilitate this assemblage of land, the city of Pittsburgh secured the 
necessary State legislation and in 1946 created its urban redevelopment 
authority. 

There isn’t time for me to review our smoke control, flood control, new 
highway and parking garage programs—except to reiterate that we stormed 
into these problems with a tremendous amount of civic patriotism and zeal, 
and achieved some notable, highly essential successes. 

I also would prefer that the witnesses who will follow me this afternoon 
present the details of our urban renewal projects. However, I believe it is 
incumbent on me as mayor and as chairman of the redevelopment authority, to 
try to summarize the benefits which, in my opinion, have accrued to Pittsburgh 
during the 10 years its urban redevelopment program has been in operation. 

First, we have injected new values into areas which outlived their usefulness. 
The Gateway Center development at the Point, made possible by the redevelop- 
ment process and financed entirely with private funds, affected more than the 
corporations which needed room for office expansion in the postwar era and 
undoubtedly would have moved elsewhere if Pittsburgh had not acted promptly 
and boldly. 

In what once was a commercial slum, thousands of office workers now stroll 
through parklike atmosphere to their desks in the new skyscrapers that have 
been built in this area. The assessed valuations in the plot occupied by Gateway 
has jumped from $6 million to $21 million. 

Moreover, Gateway Center triggered a chain of other private investments 
which now accounts for approximately 40 new structures in our downtown. 
I should point out that from 1925 to 1950, not a single new structure had risen 
in the downtown. 

Thus, it can be said that Gateway indirectly helped every homeowner, com- 
mercial operator, and industry in the city. A new wave of hope rose for the 
future of Pittsburgh. The new values added by new investments have provided 
a sounder base from which Government secures revenues. These funds are 
translated into the services which people throughout the city want and right- 
fully should expect in a modern society. 

In the Lower Hill slum-clearance project, we expect land and building values 
to double themselves. The land and buildings were assessed at $8 million before 
redevelopment. When the project is completed, we anticipate that assessments 
generated by new commercial and residential construction will rise to $17 mi!- 
lion. We are told this will happen even though 20 of the 95 acres in the project 
will be the tax-free site of a new public auditorium-sports arena. 

From the sheer economics of operating a city, this type of arithmetic makes 
sense to all municipal administrators. The only alternatives to the healthy 
growth of the tax base are higher tax rates or reduced municipal services. In 
the face of constantly rising costs, we either won't be able to provide the 
services, or the burden must be shifted on fewer and fewer people. 
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Second, redevelopment has enabled us to start an orderly reorganization of 
whole sections of our city. We have cleared land to expand job opportunities— 
as was the case in the Gateway Center and in the three projects for Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. We have cleared land for expansion of our University of 
Pittsburgh Health Center. Through a combination of clearance and rehabilita- 
tion, we will be able to revitalize the East Liberty commercial and residential 
area. 

For the first time in modern history, gentlemen, we have the tools to correct 
the mistakes of years of no planning and no zoning safeguards. We can eradi- 
eate incompatible uses of land, broaden and realine street patterns. As a matter 
of fact, we will have erased nearly 800 acres of blight. We will have eliminated 
areas like the Lower Hill, where, for every dollar secured in taxes, we had to 
spend $8 for police and fire protection and sanitation—at the expense of the 
people who work and live in sounder neighborhoods. 

Third, redevelopment has compelled us to relocate families from squalor. 
From a state of inertia and tolerance, we have been forced to move these human 
sufferers into better housing than many of them have ever experienced before 
in their lives. We have given them a new physical environment conducive to 
gentler living, on a more human scale. 

In the Lower Hill, we found deplorable conditions among the 155 families 
that were crammed into every acre devoted to so-called housing. In one store- 
room, devoid of any sanitary facilities that functioned, 30 adults and children 
literally slept on and ate off the floor. Innocent youngsters, born in poverty 
and reared in neglect, had little chance to struggle out of this cobblestone 
jungle so that they could improve their lot as they grow into adulthood. 

This has been one of the human and social rewards of redevelopment. There 
is another. From the experience we have gained in the last 10 years by 
delving into neighborhoods such as the Lower Hill, we have gained a keener 
insight into the main economic and social complexities that generate slums. 
Knowing these things, having vivid pictures indelibly impressed in our minds, 
we no longer can run away from slums. We can’t bury our heads in the sand 
and hope that the slums will blow away in the dust. We have gained knowl- 
edge, the inspiration and the courage to tackle other areas in our city which 
are just as bad as the Lower Hill and other sections which are beginning to 
suffer from the malnutrition of neglect and decay. 

We are ready to move ahead. We must move forward, and the road is 
rough and rocky inded. Other witnesses will be more specific, but I am 
impressed by one statistic in particular. According to a housing evaluation 
survey made by the Health Department and the City Planning Department 
in 1956, we had 62,000 dwelling units which could be measured as being slum, 
substandard, or in need of repairs. 

This represents 28 percent of the total housing within the city. I emphasize, 
62,000 dwelling units in the city limits—not within the county. These must 
be replaced, or, where feasible, they must be modernized and made livable. 
We also must provide more space for industrial operations requiring central 
locations. And we have a number of secondary commercial areas which need 
rehabilitation. 

From what I have been told by our technical agencies, which have been 
analyzing our needs, we estimate that the city of Pittsburgh will require at 
least $5 million a year for the next 10 years in Federal grants to continue our 
renewal in a logical, realistic, and meaningful pattern. 

Thus, the future progress of the city hinges principally on the continuation 
of the Federal Government's role in helping to stimulate private investment. 

Ordinarily, I am not one to ery wolf and to fear shadows. But what I have 
read in recent weeks is extremely disconcerting to me—as it must be to many 
of my fellow administrators who are responsible for large segments of this 
Nation’s population. 

I refer to those statements which indicate that we must forgo all of our 
domestic programs and concentrate virtually all of the Nation’s financial re- 
sources into national defense, foreign aid, guided missiles, and space satellites. 

I cannot quarrel with the urgency of providing these protective measures in 
a carefully planned manner. It is imperative—and I want to be positive about 
this—it is imperative that we make every effort within our means to protect 
ourselves from any enemies who seek to destroy our Nation or our way of life. 

On the other hand, we must be vigilant that we don’t destroy ourselves in the 
process. IL cannot conceive that as a nation we can abandon the pressing day-to- 
day needs of the citizens who live and work in the most productive centers of our 
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country. To do so over any length of time in my opinion is to invite national 
disaster economically. This would deliver us into the enemy camp as surely, 
if not as quickly, as an atomic attack itself. 

Our urban areas today account for nearly two-thirds of this Nation’s popula- 
tion. More than half of our wealth is in real-estate values in urban areas. 
Seventy-five percent of all of our manufacturing and selling last year took place 
in 168 metropolitan areas. 

Of over $300 billion in national income in 1953, I reeall reading, 93 percent 
was the result of activity in and around cities. Surely, with so much of the 
Nation’s resources, with so much of its future welfare, wedded to the future 
progress of our urban regions, this Nation cannot afford to let the strength of 
its cities be dissipated. 

Certainly, there must be some equation that will permit us to provide for our 
protection while preserving and stimulating the wealth which our great metro- 
politan centers must produce in order to buy the missiles and satellites and 
other defense tools. 

I am confident that the people of Allegheny County, who contribute $1.6 
billion into the Federal Treasury annually in corporate and personal income 
taxes, recognize their personal stake in the contest to conquer outer space. 
But at the same time, they will insist on space for housing, space for industry, 
green space, space for moving vehicles, parking space, and pedestrian space. 

These are all the things we as municipalities must provide if our people are 
to be prosperous, industrious, and happy. Of all their needs, we have barely 
scratched the surface in stimulating an adequate supply of safe and sanitary 
housing. 

Housing is the No. 1 problem in renewing our cities. In many instances, as 
I intimated several times, areas may have to be cleared in Pittsburgh to make 
available the land for new housing, which, in turn, will permit us to undertake 
still other renewal projects. 

I believe that this is in the national interest also. By providing housing, and 
creating a demand for more housing, we generate a market for all types of goods 
and services. Phased out over a period of years—as all renewal projects are— 
we are in effect insulating our economy against any drastic dips or recession. 

Even without the extraordinary demands imposed by renewal of neighbor- 
hoods and dislocation of hundreds of families, other necessary governmental 
action forces us to meet the housing shortage head on now. 

To prevent new slums from forming, we must undertake an effective, com- 
prehensive program of enforcement of housing and building codes. But the 
reality of the situation is that we cannot rehouse the people who would be forced 
out of overcrowded and unsanitary dwellings. We cannot drive them into the 
streets. At least now they have shelters over their heads—albeit poor shelter. 
Families also will be displaced in large numbers by the construction of the new 
expressways under the national highway program. Suitable replacement hous- 
ing must be found for these individuals and families also. 

In Pittsburgh, we need housing in all price ranges, but particularly for those 
in the low-middle-income group. We need units built privately for rent and 
for sale. We need low-rent public housing. I often wonder how far we would 
have gotten in our renewal efforts to date if it hadn’t been for the availability 
of public-housing units for those who qualify for low-rent housing. 

As you hear the witnesses who will testify later, some of them with specific 
suggestions, this committee will become even more impressed by the acute 
housing shortages that exist in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. I would urge 
that their recommendations be brought to the attention of the next Congress 
for whatever action may be necessary. 

In conclusion, I would like to repeat that from our experience of the last 
10 years, we have learned a great deal. We are certain we cannot continue this 
vast undertaking alone. We are prepared to advance our one-third share, im 
‘ash grants or in building new community facilities. We are prepared to take 
the risks of new problems, and we do not fear challenges. 

Never in the history of humanity has there been progress without problems; 
advancement without curiosity, imagination and daring. Our only real ad- 
versary is time—and time is in the corner of deterioration and decay. Our most 
effective weapon is united action, employing the resources of the city, the State, 
the Federal Government, and private interests. 

I would like to thank the committee for giving me the opportunity to appear 
here today. I feel sure that this hearing will be enlightening and provide yow 
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with the facts to urge Congress to continue one of the most important programs 
in the United States today—the Federal Government’s role in a partnership 
which will produce stronger urban centers, a stronger America. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Councilman Jones. 

Do you care to add anything of your own ? 

Mr. Jones. No. Only to say, Senator, that I trust—and this is for 
the information of those who did not accompany us on the tour to- 
day—that while we have given you in this message from the mayor a 
statement, you have had the opportunity of viewing these situations 
and getting a look-see on the site. I am certain as you have listened 
to what the m: 1yor has had to say you can realize as an individual that 
the statements were not overdrawn, but the situations here are actually 
as he has portrayed them to be. 

Senator CLark. That is certainly correct. 

As I had occasion to comment this morning, I only wish my 95 
colleagues in the Senate and the 435 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had an opportunity to accompany us on that tour this morn- 
ing, and on some of the other tours which we have had in other cities. 
Your situation here, in spite of your amazing efforts, is still a very 
serious one. 

I was going to ask you, Councilman Jones, whether you have any 
view yourself as to whether blight is still spreading in Pittsburgh 
faster than you have been able to arrest it ? 

Mr. Jones. There is no question about that. Itis. The observation 
that I want to make to you and to your committee in my capacity here 
as a councilman is to try to emphasize the importance of this hearing 
and what you are attempting to do in the next session of Congress has 
a direct relationship and a direct bearing on our local problem here 
asacouncil. We cannot pose hy plan on a long-range basis for attack- 
ing the problem that we are faced with here, as long as the uncertain 
atmosphere prevails that suddenly Federal funds will be cut off. 

I should like to know in the next C ongress—and I am sure my col- 
leagues and the council share this view—whatever attitude you adopt 
I hope will be one certainly that is enough and not too little, and that it 
will be a program which is continuing in nature. I am satisfied if we 
are to handle our local situation, as I see it, at best it is going to require 
at least 20 years to do it. 

Senator Ciark. I think you are right about that. As you know, 
the American Municipal Association just concluded its meetings out 
in San Francisco. They recommended to the Congress that we put 
the urban renewal program on a 10-year basis. I know from my own 
experience as mayor of P hiladelphia it is very difficult to do adequate 
and thorough long-range planning if you do not know from one year 
to the next to what extent your local effort is going to be matched by 
Federal funds. 

In the mayor’s statement you indicated a need for $5 million of 
Federal funds a year for the foreseeable future. I know you are now 
engaged in determining the budget of the city of Pittsburgh for the 
coming year. How big, roughly speaking, is the city budget ? 

Mr. ee s. Our combined budget—the ‘budget of our water depart- 
ment’s finances are now sep: arated —is roughly | $55 million annually. 
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Senator Crark. How much of that do you feel could wisely be con- 
tributed each year in this urban renewal effort to get the $2 of Federal 
funds for every $1 of local funds ? 

Mr. Jones. Our requirements would mean we would need $2,500,- 
000, and I think that would represent a minimum. 

Senator CiarK. You think that is about as much as you could ask 
your local taxpayers to support ? 

Mr. Jones. I think that 1s about the maximum we could stand. 

Senator CLark. You have had some help from the State of Penn- 
sylvania, have you not? 

Mr. Jones. That is true. 

Senator Ciark. Do you recall offhand how big a contribution from 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania you have been able to get? 

Mr. Jones. We have gotten $1 million, if I am correct, for our 
Lower Hill development. It does not exceed $1 million, does it? 

Mr. Haztett. I am Theodore Hazlett, director of the development 
authority. 

We have had $1 million for the Lower Hill, $250,000 for the East 
Liberty project, and $250,00 for the North Side project. 

Senator ek Each dollar of State money qualifies you for $2 
of Federal aid. 

Mr. Hazterr. Yes. 

Senator CLark. So the State money is pretty helpful as seed money 
to make $2 grow where 1 grew before. 

Mr. Jones. Senator, while we were not able to take you for an on- 
the-site inspection of situations taking place in East Liberty, I do hope 
we will have an opportunity possibly before you leave to take you 
there. It points up the question you asked me previously about slums 
building up faster than we can handle them. As we move the people 
out of Lower Hill, there have been districts in East Liberty where we 
are only getting a transfer of the problem that did exist at Lower 
Hill, but which is being transferred out there. We have seen base- 
ments and attics hurriedly converted into living quarters, and out 
there we are getting a ghetto where none existed before. 

I think that is the situation and is the trend which, if we can, we 
certainly want to stop here locally. 

Senator CriarK. Is not one reason for that that you do not have 
available any public housing units into which you could move these 
people? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. If we had them I am certain we would 
not have that situation out there and it would not be as acute as it is. 

Senator Crark. Councilman, you are a practical politician. Do 
you see any feasible way in which, divouieh the cooperation of the 
local, State, and Federal Governments, we can get into a situation 
where we are remedying blight faster than it is growing? In other 
words, we ar falling behind now, and if we continue the present 
course we will continue to do so. The present program is threatened 
by opposition from many a source, but even the present program, I 
think we have agreed, is quite inadequate. 

What kind of a program are we ever going to be able to create 
and carry into effect which will enable us, perhaps in your lifetime 
and mine, to overcome the presently existing blight 4 
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Mr. Jonss. The answer to it, in my opinion, is that we have started 
too late. Nothing has been done in my lifetime at least until this 
present program was initiated, and time has just caught up with us. 

Senator Crarx. Is it not going to require a very much larger effort 
than’we are presently making if we are going to make any real dent 
in existing conditions? 

Mr. Jones. I think that is correct. 

Senator Cirark. Therefore, instead of talking in terms of cuttin 
this program we should be talking in terms of increasing it avian 
times over. 

Mr. Jones. That is despite the fact that there is an opinion in 
Washington that certain areas ought to be deemphasized and others 
emphasized. I hope it is certainly not done at the expense of housing, 
which is so vital to the survival of the Nation. 

Seantor Ciark. I may say I have a sense of urgency about this 
program which I take it you share. 

Let me ask you this, Councilman, from your own knowledge: Do 
you see any connection between these conditions of blight and the 
prevalence of crime? Is the crime rate any higher in these slum 
areas / 

Mr. Jonrs. I think that has been established beyond a question. 
I think it is an experience that is shared by every metropolitan com- 
munity in the Nation. There is no question about it. With people 
who are living in crowded conditions not only do we have a high 
juvenile-delinquency rate, but we have an infant-mortality rate that 
is high. Just as was brought out here in the mayor’s message, the 
slums up here, which do not pay anything into the city treasury, were 
the most expensive from the standpoint of city services in furnishing 
police there. 

Senator Crark. In other words, if you look at it from a straight, 
hard-boiled economic basis 

Mr. Jones. Slums are most expensive. 

Senator CLark. Slums are an expensive luxury. 

Mr. Jones. That is exactly right. I do not believe there is any- 
body who seriously questions that view today. 

Senator CLark. I wish you were right. Come down to Washington 
sometime. 

Mr. Jones. I am surprised even in Washington that they question 
that. 

Senator CLark. It takes us a long time down there to catch up with 
Pittsburgh. 

Do the members of the staff have any questions? 

Thank you very much, Councilman Jones. We certainly appre- 
ciate your coming and being here with us. 

The next witness is Mr. C. Ronal Woods, director of city planning. 
Mr. Woods. 

Mr. Woods, would you begin by describing the organization of the 
Pittsburgh Planning Commission, and where it fits into vour frame- 
work of local government. 
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STATEMENT OF C. RONAL WOODS, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
CITY PLANNING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Woops. The planning commission is head of the department 
of city planning, which is a regular department in the city.- The 
duty of the planning commission and the department is to prepare 
an overall plan for the community; to revise and keep that plan up 
to date; to prepare zoning changes and zoning ordinances; to consult 
and advise the city council on matters affecting public properties and 
public improvements; and to advise the mayor and council on the 
capital- improvements progr rming. 

Senator Cuark. How many members has the planning commission ¢ 

Mr. Woops. Nine members. 

Senator Ctark. Appointed by the mayor? 

Mr. Woops. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Serving without compensation / 

Mr. Woops. That is right. Serving without compensation. 

Senator Ctark. Thank you very much. Will you go ahead ? 

Mr. Woops. Pittsburgh has made noteworthy progress in slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment over the past 10 years. It has had nationwide 
acclaim for what has already been done in the Point redevelopment 
area, and for business and industry elsewhere. 

As early as 1947, 2 years before the Housing Act of 1949 activated 
the Federal-aid program, the first redevelopment area was certified 
by the city planning commission. That was the Point State Park 
and Gateway Center project at the tip of the Golden Triangle. 

Since then, the Pittsburgh program may be divided into two distinct 
phases—generally, before and after enactment of the Federal Housing 
Act of 1954. By early February 1955, 9 different areas had been 
certified for redevelopment, and in all but 1 of these some progress 
of a physical nature has now been made. The one where no progress 
has been made was certified for housing and needs Federal aid to be 
built. Only one of the areas has used any Federal funds to date. At 
the same time the other areas have obligated and will continue to 
obligate the city to carry out relocation and rehousing of many fam- 
ilies, and to spend public funds for new community facilities and 
streets. Involved in the 9 areas are a total of 652 acres of land and an 
estimated 5,540 families who must be rehoused before complete re- 
building can be carried out. 

Senator Crark. What is the approximate number of dwelling units 
in the city of Pittsburgh ¢ 

Mr. Woops. The total number of dwelling units in the city of Pitts- 
burgh as of 1950 was 193,889. 

Senator Crark. And I believe the total population is around 750,- 
O00 ¢ 

Mr. Woops. 689,000. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 

Mr. Woops. Since early 1955, 3 additional areas have been added to 
the program and 4 others are already under study for possible cer- 
tification. The 3 renewal areas, 2 of which have had Federal funds 
for planning purposes approv ed, and Joan and grant money reserved, 
will involve 493 acres of land and an estimated 5,142 families who 
must be rehoused and/ar their dwellings rehabilitated. 
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The 4 study areas involve 360 acres of land and an estimated 1,693 
families. 

Thus the current Pittsburgh program will involve a total of 1,505 
acres of land—slightly more the an 4 percent of the gross area of the 
city—and affects a total of 12.375 families—slightly more than 6 per- 
cent of the total dwelling units in the city. 

Senator Crark. I would like to get nm the record what proportion 
of the total job which needs to be done can be done, in terms of redevel- 
opment, in terms of substandard dwellings, and in terms of numbers of 
families which this projected program of 1 yours represents. 

Mr. Woons. On the basis of our housing evaluation survey we esti- 
mate that there are in Pittsburgh 15,000, more or less, dw elling units 
which are slum dwelling units and need to be replaced. 

Senator Crark. Those require total demolition ? 

Mr. Woops. Total demolition. 

We estimate on the basis of the same survey that there are 17,000, 
more or less, which are substandard and many would have to be re- 
placed, although some might lend themselves to rehabilitation. 

Senator Crark. What is your definition of “substandard”? 

Mr. Woops. Substandard is a dwelling unit which physically is 
lacking in certain rather important facilities and is located in an area 
where the environment is also below what is desirable for good living 
conditions. 

Senator Ciark. Would you classify a dwelling as substandard 
merely because it was surrounded by dilapidated slum dwellings, if it 
were otherwise a perfectly standard dwelling? 

Mr. Woons. I think I would say that dwelling was not substandard, 
but it would not, on the other hand, be acceptable because of its en- 
vironmental condition for living. 

Senator Crark. Would you include it then in the 17,000? 

Mr. Woops. No. 

Senator Ciark. I thought not. Am I oversimplifying it when I 
say that what you mean by substandard is a dwelling which is either 
“unsafe” or “insanitary” ? 

Mr. Woons. That is true. 

Senator Crark. You apply that test more specifically in terms of 
structural defects and in terms of sanitary equipment which is in the 
dwelling ? 

Mr. Woops. That is correct. 

One other figure that goes to make up the total figure that has been 
mentioned, and I will mention it later, of 62,000, is that we estimate 
from the same survey that there are 28,000 dwelling units which are 
in the intermediate eategory. Those are dwelling units which we 
might express in this way as teetering between good and substandard 
and slum, or if something is done to ; hold them or rehabilitate them 
they may be brought up to good or acceptable. 

At this time we cannot say with definiteness how many of those 
can be. 

That represents the total of 62,000 dwelling units. 

Senator Ciark. It does not add up to 62,000. 

Mr. Woops. It adds up to 60, 0003 in round figures. If you want to 
use the extra hundreds we will be somewhere pretty close to 61,000- 
something. 
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Senator Cuark. Would you tell me what proportion of that 62,000 
substandard dwelling figure would be affected by the presently pro- 
jected program ? In other w ords, how much of a bite are you taking 
out of that 62,000 under the present plans, and how much are you 
leaving for the future without any present plans ? 

Mr. Woops. Of the nine redanita opment areas that have been certi- 
fied I believe the total number of dwelling units would not exceed 
5,000 or 6,000. So that leaves something like 50,000 to 55,000. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carrer. The figure Mr. Woods has just quoted shows that the 
current Pittsburgh program will affect a total of 12,375 families. I 
do not know whether you can make this assumption, but if you can 
assume one family lives in one dwelling unit you would get almost 
a fifth. That would mean the current bite would be about one-fifth. 

Senator Ciark. Of course, you cannot make that assumption, can 
you, Mr. Woods? Many families are living in what was originally 
intended as a single-dwelling unit, but no longer is. Would you 
count, for example, a house Pa originally to house 1 family, but 
which is now containing 5, as 5 dwelling units, or as 1? 

Mr. Woops. No. We count that as one dwelling unit. In other 
words, when the housing evaluation survey was conducted it investi- 

gated physical units. 

Senator Ciark. Without regard to the number of families and 
occupants ? 

Mr. Woops. It does record that fact, but the data was not Rove 
on the basis of the number of families found there, but on the basis 
of the number of dwelling units. 

Senator CLrark. So when you speak of 62,000 substandard dwell- 
ing units, what would be your best estimate as to how many family 
units are living in those 62,000? Or can you not give me that? 

Mr. Woops. It is estimated that the figure of 62.000 dw elling units 
represents at least 67,275 families (by the addition of the 5,275 fami- 
lies found to be occupying the said units) who must be rehoused or 
provided with rehabitated living accommodations in Pittsburgh. 

Senator Crark. I think you said your city planning commission 
plays a rather large part in the formulation of the long-range capital 
program ? 

Mr. Woops. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. Including its financial implications and obliga- 
tions ? 

Mr. Woops. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuarx. In your judgment—I realize you are speaking only 
as a technician and not as a policymaker—but in your judgment do 
you see any prospect of a substantial increase in the amount of money 
available from local sources over and above what is now planned for 
this redevelopment effort ? 

Mr. Woops. I do not believe I see any substantial increase, Senator. 

Senator Crarx. That, of course, points up the clear fact that the 
present program is entirely inadequate to meet the need. 

Mr. Woops. We concur in that. 

Senator Ciarx. Thank you. Will you go ahead, please ? 

Mr. Woops. We have now reached a point where the city planning 
commission feels that more, not less, Federal aid on a long-range and 
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continuing basis will be required to further our program. Some idea 
of the size of this future program can be gained by considering the 
results of three recently completed surveys. 

1. Housing evaluation survey, conducted jointly by the department 
of city planning and the department of health, according to the method 
and standards recommended by the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. 

This survey was a one-third sampling of the dwelling structures in 
those portions of the city Pin of having less-than-good housing. 
The one-third sample of 45,478 dwelling units is estimated to repre- 
sent approximately 118,249 dwelling units, or 61 percent of the 193,889 
dwelling units in the city by the 1950 United States census. 

The survey determined that 45 percent of the sampled units were 
good and acceptable; 24 percent were intermediate, and 28 percent 
were slum and substandard as to quality of housing. The future 
program must take into account not only the 28 percent which are 
slum and substandard, but also the 24 percent which are intermediate 
if we are to prevent and eliminate slums. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Woods, that is not a static figure, is it? That 
is the way it was when you took the survey, but each year you are 
going to get more housing moving into all those categories, are you not, 
as obsolescence and the passage of time and wear and tear work their 
effect ? 

Mr. Woops. Yes; I think those figures are quite fluid and will 
change. 

Senator CLark. So that you then get into the problem of the amount 
of new housing which is being built inside the city limits by private 
industry. 

Somebody said this morning there was very little, if any, vacant 
land left in the city of Pittsburgh, which is true of most major Ameri- 
can cities. Therefore you cannot expect much private building of 
new houses, except in connection with clearance, which, unless it is 
under a redevelopment project, is not often financially feasible for 
private industry. If the rate of decay is exceeding the rate of re- 
placement under rehabilitation, then we come back again to the same 
answer, namely, that we are fighting a losing battle. 

I take it you agree with me / 

Mr. Woops. Yes; I do. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, sir. Will you go ahead? 

Mr. Woops. In terms of dwelling units, this represents an estimated 
62,000 dwelling units which need to be removed or rehabilitated in 
Pittsburgh. In addition, when conservancy and rehabilitation efforts 
are carried out in our good areas of the city, there will be still more 
to be considered. 

Senator CiarK. Have you gotten going on a major rehabilitation 
effort in the good areas? 

Mr. Woops. We have had a beginning made by certain inspections 
by the health department under the housing code enforcement, but we 
have not gone far enough really to call it a program as yet. 

2. Industrial plant site survey, conducted by the department of city 
planning in areas of the city which are now zoned for and expected 
to be ultimately used for industrial purposes. 

This survey determined that there were a total of 779 potential sites, 
ranging from 10,000 square feet to over 200,000 square feet in size, 
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which were not being used for industrial purposes. ‘These potential 
sites totaled 867 acres of land, most of which was broken up into 
sites of between 10,000 and 50,000 square feet. Translating the survey 
data into physical form could mean the addition of 433 acres of 
1-story industrial plants with equal acreage for parking and off-street 
loading. However, to do this would require the removal from these 
potential sites of approximately 19,000 dwelling units, of which 12,000 
units are either slum or substandard. In other words, 12,000 of the 
62,000 dwelling units determined by the housing evaluation survey 
to require removal or rehabilitation are slum and substandard, and 
are in areas of industrial expansion. 

3. Major highway construction: The construction of highways un- 
der the Federal Highway Act of 1956 will affect many acres of land 
and numerous homes in urban areas. Recently a survey of such a high- 
way system under study in our city, revealed that upward of 2 300 
dwelling units would be involved by 1 location as against 830 units 
by another location. 

This points up another segment of the problem which is faced by 
Pittsburgh—in fact, by all urban areas—how to cope with the displace- 
ment of ‘people by the highway program without an equally certain 
renewal program, and secure the maximum benefit from both. 

Senator Crark. Do you know, Mr. Woods, whether there is any 
evidence in the Pittsburgh area of cooperation between the Federal 
administrators charged with the urban redeve lopment program and 
the Federal people who are dealing with the interstate highway and 
primary highway program ? 

Mr. Woops. Frankly, there has not been very much cooperation. 
We have one example in an area where locally we feel the highway 
should go, and it is through an area we propose to redevelop, but we 
have not been successful in convincing the other agencies at the higher 
levels of Government that that is the thing to do. 

Senator Crark. Are you now speaking about the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads? 

Mr. Woops. As well as the State highway department. 

Senator CrarK. So the result is going to be, as you look at it, that 
the State and Federal highway programs are going to turn loose on 

the city agencies a great many more displac ed families, for whom 
no relocation provisions can readily be made. 

Mr. Woops. That is correct. 

I would like to make this point in connection with that, if I may 
Senator: I think it can be ascertained by examination of the census 
data that many of these important highways are going to pass through 
areas of low owner-occupancy, or high tenant-occupancy, and the 
payment for property by the State and the Federal Government to 
the owners does not in any way take care of the tenants who are forced 
out of those structures. The percentages in some cases are quite high— 
as high as 78 percent in some cases of tenant-occupied areas. 

Senator Crark. So that the net result, if I get it correctly, is that 
you are going to get a large number of low-income families thrown 
out into the street with no payment for being dispossessed, and no 
housing readily available for them. That is going to be a pretty 
desperate situation; is it not? 
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Mr. Woops. True. And that is superimposed on top of the normal 
program of poor housing and replacement. 

Senator Crark. I will make the gratuitous comment that we were 
all very pleased the other day when the head of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Mr. Cole, and the head of the Bureau of 
Public Roads were , finally introduced to each other. 

Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Woops. Pittsburgh has moved ahead on its program, has ac- 
complished much, and ‘gained valuable experience. We are ready, 
willing, and organized to do much more. 

The figures noted herein indicate that the surface has just been 
scratched and we have a long way to go. 

Senator CiarKx. You say you are ready, willing, and organized to 
do much more, but how are you cane to finance much more? 

Mr. Woops. That is the missing element. 

Senator CLark. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Woops. In conclusion, the city planning commission is of the 
opinion that: 

(a) There is and will be a tremendous need to renew and redevelop 
large sections of our city because of housing conditions, industrial 
dev ‘elopment, and highway construction which cannot be carried out 
without Federal aid. 

(6) Both the highway program and the renewal program should 
go forward together with equal certainty. To do this, more coordina- 
tion and cooperation with local levels of government is needed in 
regard to the community’s plans, objectives and resources. 

The city planning commission strongly urges your honorable con- 
mittee to recommend to Congress that the urban renewal program of 
the Federal Government be carried forward without diminution of 
funds and on a longer term basis. This, we think, is the only way to 
assist cities in attaining the objectives set by Congress in the ‘Housing 
Act, namely, “* * * the goal of a dee ent home and suitable living 
environment for every American family.” 

Senator CLARK. Thank you very much, Mr. Woods. 

I am going to ask a question now which maybe Councilman Jones 
would want to answer. What is the answer to the assertion which 
is frequently made in the press that the cities of our country ought to 
do this job themselves and not rely on Uncle Sam. That your tax 
rates are really not very severe and you could raise a lot more money 
locally to do this. Until you do that, you should not come down 
looking for a handout from Uncle Sam? Do you have any views as 
to the feasibility of heavier taxation at the local level for these pro- 
grams ? 

We do have to face up to this problem, Councilman, that if we are 
going to persuade the national administration to put more Federal 
money into these programs, and persuade the Congress to vote that 
additional money, then we have to satisfy them that the local com- 
munities are carrying as heavy a share of this load as they can. 

I wonder if you have any comment on that ? 

Mr. Jonzs. I have failed to read in any statement I have ever seen 
in any paper where those who advocate a change of policy, saying that 
the burden should be shifted back to the local community, ever came 
up with the statement they will revamp our whole tax program, so 
that more of the money will be kept here locally instead of going into 
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the Federal Treasury. It seems to me the two just are inconsistent. 
If we could retain more here, perhaps we could assume more of the 
burden on a local basis. 

Senator Ciark. I agree with you, but that does not really finally 
answer the question as to whether your assessed values and your prop- 
erty taxes and your wage taxes and other sources of income are at as 
high a level as it seems fair to ask your people to bear, in view of the 
very great needs which historically have been met at the local level, 
and not the Federal level. 

I wonder if you have any thinking as to whether before coming 
down to Washington you should undertake a very substantial increase 
in the real-estate tax and the w age tax in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Jones. I can tell you on the basis of experience we have certainly 
met with a lot of resistance when we have attempted to do this, and, 
unless the attitude of the taxpayer changes drastically from what has 
been my experience, I do not think we can survive. 

Certainly I will not be here. 

Senator Crark. What you are saying is, you do not think those 
who advocate such a program will have much chance of getting 
reelected ? 

Mr. Jones. I do not believe they will. 

Senator Cuark. I wonder if we are in the same dilemma in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Passetsz.. May I speak, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator CLark. You may. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD D. PASSELL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Passetn. My name is Leonard D. Passell, of the firm of Behr- 
man & Passell. I happen to be engaged in building in this city. We 
build homes and operate many multifamily structures. 

In line with what you said, those were rather provocative words. 

Senator Ctark. They were intended to be. 

Mr. Passett. No doubt. Our direct local real estate taxes on the 
properties we own and operate run between 16 and 25 percent of our 
gross income. Whether those words are meaningful or not, I do not 
know. They are very muchsotous. They are just about as high as we 
can stand without breaking the back of the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. 

“Senator Cuarx. Your business is real estate operation and manage- 
ment ? 

Mr. Passett. That is right. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much. 

Does any member of the staff wish to ask any questions of Mr. 
Woods? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carrer. Going back to that highway program again, Mr. Chair- 
man, in order to bring out the cooperation, or lack of it, between urban 
renewal and the highway program, how would you say the highway 
people determine the route upon which or over which a highway will 
be built, specifically one that goes through urban-renewal areas? Do 
they have a criterion or criteria for it ? 
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STATEMENT OF C. RONAL WOODS, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
CITY PLANNING, PITTSBURGH, PA.—Resumed 


Mr. Woops. We would be happier if they did determine some of the 
routes through our urban-renewal areas. They have thus far deter- 
mined them through other areas, and how they arrive at those locations 
I can only say must be on the basis of traffic volumes which they esti- 
mate will want to move between two places, and the shortest distance 
is the cheapest, and that is it. 

Mr. Carrer. The criteria they use is that the shortest distance be- 
tween two points is a straight line. 

Mr. Woops. On some that is the case. 

Mr. Carrer. And that sometimes upsets and conflicts with your 
plans? 

Mr. Woops. Yes. We also feel if the oportunity is available to us 
to show our plans and to discuss with the other agencies our thinking, 
it may be convincing to them to plan differently, but too often we are 
given the semifinished or finished end result, and then it is too late. 

Senator Ciark. I wonder how you would react to the idea that the 
national highway legislation be amended so as to require the expense 
of the relocation of Feplacad families to be paid from highway funds? 
It might make a little difference in the routes they choose. 

Mr. Woops. That would probably tend to meet the relocation prob- 
lem, but I do not know that it would still bring about a closer coordina- 
tion in route location. They might have the moneys to deal with the 
relocation. 

Mr. Carrer. The point I was trying to make, Mr. Chairman, is that 
the highway department furnishes to the Bureau of Public Roads a 
survey route and estimates of cost. That is as far as we know the 
only estimate of cost that the Bureau of Public Roads gets. 

If it were possible to confer with local urban-renewal officials be- 
fore they do that, it might be possible for the highway people to run 
their routes through urban renewal areas in accordance with the city 
planners and arrive at an even lower cost than they would have in 
going through on the straight line at a written-down cost, on the 
theory of taking from the slum area. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Woods, do you have any suggestion as to how 
better coordination could be obtained between the urban renewal peo- 
ple and the highway people? 

Mr. Woops. I just have this one suggestion, which is that it seems 
to me the Housing Act throughout makes much of the fact that what 
must be done must be in keeping with the community’s plan. If the 
same thing could be done with regard to the Highway Act, then I 
think we would begin to get a coordination that we are already get- 
ting in the housing field and in redevelopment, and with redevelop- 
ment being able to bear some of the costs of the highway locations, I 
think that would be a good step. 

Senator Ciark. You speak of the cooperation you have been get- 
ting in the urban redevelopment field. I take it from that you have 
no particular criticism to make of your relationships and contacts with 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency ? 

Mr. Woops. I do not think we have any criticism ourselves. We 
work through the Urban Redevelopment Authority and we have very 
excellent relationships with them. 
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STATEMENT OF R. E. BEHRMAN, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. BeurMan. Senator, is it possible for another private citizen to 
make a comment ? 

Senator Ciark. It certainly is, remembering that we have a sched- 
ule to meet. Give your name and capacity to the reporter / 

Mr. Beurman. The name is R. E. Behrman, I am the other half 
of this firm. 

Senator Ciarx. When you say “this firm,” it is the firm of Passell 
& Behrman. 

Mr. Beurman. I just want to go back. There is something on my 
mind and I want to make it very brief. 

As I understand it, one of the very severe problems facing us is 
the fact that because of sputnik, et cetera, et cetera, there is a move 
afoot to cut appropriations available for this type of effort. 

Senator Cuark. I think that is right. 

Mr. Benruan. The only comment I wanted to make, and I feel 
very strongly on it, and I believe I know many, many people who do 
likewise, is that the problem before us is immediate, referring again 
to sputnik, and long range also. I think in pedagogy we are t: vught 
or told that to teach and to train the young people to meet this chal- 
lenge or to meet it both now and in the future they must have two 
things—proper pedagogy and proper environment. The two go to- 
gether. Without a decent environment we will not get the hundreds 
and thousands of youngsters coming up to train and learn the things 
they must know for us to compete in this present world of sputniks. 

Senator Cirark. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Theodore L. Hazlett, executive director of 
the urban redevelopment authority, 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE L. HAZLETT, JR., EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR AND GENERAL COUNSEL, URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORITY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Hazterr. Senator, I do not know what your pleasure would be, 
but perhaps it might save time for questions if I just put this state- 
ment I have prepared in the record, unless you would care to have me, 
or other members of the staff would care to have me, review it, be- 
cause it primarily concerns the program that we have had here in the 
city. 

Senator Crark. I would very much prefer to have you put it in 
the record, and it will be printed in the record at the conclusion of 
your oral statement. 

I will ask you, if you will, Mr. Hazlett, to hit the highlights of 
your statement with such emphasis as you care to give the pr rincipal 
points. 

Mr. Hazuerr. I wonder if it is proper to produce photographs for 
you, or whether you have any need of them ? 

Senator CLark. Yes; it certainly is 

Mr. Hazterr. The photographs of which I speak are of the Lower 
Hill project, which is a federally assisted project and shows a picture 
of it prior to demolition and a picture taken just 3 or 4 sigh ck ago, 
and a picture 
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Senator Ciark. Justa minute. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator CiarK. Let us go back on the record. 

Mr. Hazierr. The photograph which is marked “Exhibit 1” is a 
photograph taken from a nearby skyscraper looking down at the 
Lower Hill district. 

Senator Ciark. And the Lower Hill district is the redevelopment 
project which we saw this morning and which is in the course of 
demolition prior to reconstruction ¢ 

Mr. Hazterr. That is correct. It is under execution. 

Senator Criark. And this photograph was taken before you 
started ? 

Mr. Hazuerr. Correct. 

Exhibit 2 is a picture taken from the same vantage point and it 
shows the Lower Hill project as it is today. 

Senator Ciark. For the record, I think these two photographs are 
most interesting and I hope that whoever reads these words will ask 
to see the pictures. 

Mr. Hazuerr. Exhibit 3 represents an artist’s rendering of the pro- 
posed auditorium that is to be constructed in Lower Hill, also show- 
ing at the side certain of the apartments that are to be built, and the 
various highway interchanges and streets that are to be constructed. 

Senator Crarx. What is your hope as to when this photograph will 
become a reality ? 

Mr. Hazierr. The auditorium should be finished in 1960. They 
are planning to start construction in March. The working drawings 
have been let out for bid purposes just 2 days ago. 

Senator Ciark. I would suspect from looking at the first and the 
third photographs that the residential density in the area will be sub- 
stantially decreased as a result of the project. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Haztetr. We anticipate that there will probably be a thousand 
families living in this area when we are finished. And there are 
roughly 1,800 families in there now. 

Senator Crark. So that will mean you will have displaced 800 
families. What will you do with them ? 

Mr. Hazterr. It is even worse than that if you wish to put it in that 
manner, because of the people living there now, 1,000 will probably 
not be able to live in the new apartments being constructed. 

Senator Crark. Because of the cost ? 

Mr. Hazvierr. Because the rent would be out of their income range. 

Senator CrarK. This does plunge us right into your relocation pro- 
gram, and I do want to get the benefit of your thinking on that. Would 
you rather go into that now or later in your testimony ? 

Mr. Hazuerr. I will go into it right now because relocation and 
finances, of course, are the two principal problems we have in rede- 
velopment. This was true 10 years ago when we first started, and it is 
true today. 

Senator Crark. Ten years ago you either had in existence or you 
were in the process of constructing quite a lot of public housing, were 
you not, which could take care of a good deal of your relocation load. 
Ts that right or not ? 

Mr. Hazierr. Ten vears ago, we did not have any great relocation 
load because we were working in areas that were not comparable to 
the Lower Hillarea. 
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Senator Ciark. That is right. You were in the Golden Triangle, 
where you had very little residential property. 

Mr. Hazterr. That is right. ail although there were 200 families 
over in the South Side Jones & Laughlin project, for example— 

Senator CrarK. Can you tell us, Mr, Hazlett, how in your judgment 
you are going to be able to solve this relocation problem which your 
urban renewal projects have created ¢ 

Mr. Hazzerr. There is only one way to solve that problem and that 
is new housing. 

Senator CLark. Let me interrupt } you there for a minute. 

There are those who say that existing housing can take care of the 
need on the theory that there is always a vacancy rate, and with new 
construction in the suburbs and a generally prosperous economy, family 
units are moving out of older housing, and that that housing will be 
available for these displaced families and will meet the need. Would 
you have any comment on that view ? 

Mr. Hazzerr. I do not believe that that is correct because when we 
are dealing with areas that we deal with in redevelopment, which 
normally, such as the Lower Hill project, are heavily populated, you 
have an almost immediate explosion in the sense of forcing this number 
of people out into the market, which, in my opinion, makes the trickle- 
down theory unworkable. 

If you could perhaps gear your projects over 30- or 40- or 50-year 
periods, then there is some possibility of this working. 

Senator CuarK. Is there not also the factor that a great deal, if not 
all, of the new privately built housing is so expensive that there is 
a great block of middle-income people in between the slum dwellers 
who are being forced out on the bottom, and the wealthier people 
who are buying new housing at the top, which sort of as the 
progress into that old housing ¢ 

Mr. Hazzetr. This I have been told by those who are studying the 
housing market. I have always felt that one of the greatest defects 
that we have in our community is the inability to obtain what I 
would consider factual information with respect to the housing 
market in the city or in the county. Actually, this is one of the 
primary reasons for the creation of Action-Housing, Inc., of which 
one of the officers will be testifying. 

However, one of their primary jobs is going to be to develop, if 
they can, some sort of a real-property inventory which will give us 
facts instead of what are generally used, just off-the-cuff ideas. 

Senator CLarK. Did you want to give us any more on that / 

Mr. Hazierr. Let me, if I may, read the summary of my state- 
ment. 

As I mentioned before, the earlier section deals with the various 
prasests that we have had here in the city, and I have set forth cer- 

tain facts about those projects. I have condensed it maybe too much, 
but at least it gives you a thumbnail sketch of the activity of the 
authority in the last 10 years. 

I have also set forth the future program, and I want to say that 
future program only sets forth three projects. I assure you we have 
4 or 5 more, but at the present moment even our preliminary plai- 
ning was not at that point where I could give you any figures that 
I thought could be sustained, These others are more realistic. 
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This also sets out the future program and is the authority’s inten- 
tion to proceed with the filing of an application for survey and plan- 
ning advances in 1958. 

In summary, Pittsburgh has had a vigorous and successful slum- 
clearance and redev elopment program to date. However, as can be 
seen in the review of the projects accomplished so far, no single proj- 
ect has provided any new housing which would accommodate those 

ersons displaced from any redevelopment project. It is mandatory 
that if Pittsburgh is to continue its urban redevelopment and urban- 
renewal program, which, in the broadest sense, includes code-enforce- 
ment activities, land clearance for highway-construction activities, 
and in small areas, land clearance for the construction of new low- 
rent. public- -housing units, steps must be taken toward the solution 
of Pittsburgh’s overall housing program; and to reemphasize the 
problem I repeat that the area of greatest need isto develop housing 
accommodations for the middle-income families taploied by gov- 
ernmental action. 

Senator CLark. Have you given us elsewhere in your statement 
your definition of middle income? 

Mr. Hazierr. Middle income I use as a measurement, a family that 
is making between $4,000 a year and $6,000 a year. That is what I 
mean. Iam speaking of the hard-core group. 

Senator CLark. You can go over it and under it. 

Mr. Hazierr. Your guess is as good as mine, but that is what I am 
saying. 

Senator Ciuark. Thank you. 

Mr. Hazterr. This is-especially true in the case of Negro families. 
It can be shown that to date we have done an adequate job of relocat- 
ing families from redevelopment projects, but the number of families 
relocated from slum areas which have been cleared is, sad to say, 
extremely insignificant when the department of city planning informs 
us that the housing-evaluation survey made by that department, using 
APHA Scoring methods and completed i in 1956, indicates that Pitts- 
burgh has 62,000 dwelling units classified as slum or substandard. 
As we demolish some of these units and rehabilitate others, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to create new housing. To rid the city of these 
62,000 unfit dwelling units will take years, which means Pittsburgh 
should launch a long- range program of planning and action. To 
assure Pittsburgh that it can work toward the solution of this prob- 
lem on a long-range orderly basis, the Federal Government should 
assure Pittsburgh and other cities that the program of Federal aid 
for urban redevelopment will be a continuing program. 

As an example, I would cite the Federal highway program, which 
is a long-range assured certainty and which will displace people. 
This obviously has an effect on Pittsburgh’s housing program. 
would like to make one more point and because I make it last, I do 
not want you to think I consider it any less important than the 
other parts of our program. The point is this: To accomplish or 
attempt to accomplish urban redevelopment activities would be sheer 
folly without the aid of additional low-rent public-housing units. 

Senator Cuiark. I think that is a very signficant and impertant 
statement, which I would like to underline. 

Mr. Hazierr. The Ho using Authority of the city of Pittsburgh, 
which currently manages 7,011 low-rent public-housing units, has 
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been instrumental in carrying out the relocation of families from the 
Lower Hill. They have “done a superb job and, without their con- 
stant advice and assistance, it would have been impossible for the 
urban redevelopment authority to comply with the Federal regula- 
tions regarding relocation of the families formerly resident in the 
project area. Pittsburgh needs more low-rent housing units even to 
the extent that a certain portion of these units might be used as a 
reservoir for the temporary relocation of families without regard 
to their economic eligibility for public housing, who could occupy 
these units during the time permanent, decent, safe, and sanitary 
accommodations were being developed. 

This I want to say is, it seems to me, a very difficult problem too. 
It might have helped the trickle-down theory operate. If there was 
somewhere we could put these people while we go ahead with the area 
we are clearing, that gives them more time to be distributed around 
in the private market. 

In order that American cities can face the problems that confront 
them in their deteriorating areas and in order that these same cities 
‘an take steps toward the solution of these problems, we propose the 
following three legislative steps as necessary to the Pittsburgh pro- 
vram and to those programs of other cities. They are: 

1. Amend section 103 (a) of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, 
deleting the following provision : 

Provided, That the Administrator shall not make any contract for capital grant 
with respect to a project which consists of open land. 
If this provision is deleted it will permit projects by the authority 
for residential purposes, utilizing open areas in the city of Pittsbur ‘ah 
which cannot now be used due to the extremely expensive land-prepa- 
‘ation costs caused by the topography of the city. Several attempts 
have been made by the authority to increase the housing supply by 
using such areas but all have resulted in failure because of lack of 
funds to write down the site- improvement costs, Federal assistance 
would make it possible to successfully utilize for residential purposes 
bith in the city of Pittsburgh which is now available for such purposes 
‘any other purposes, 

"This may be something peculiar to Pittsburgh, and probably it is, 
I am sure, but we have been looking and covering the city to find 
what areas we can use for housing and relocation housing. We find 
that for areas with proper gr ading we can take off the top of some 
of these hills and we would be able to get sites. 

This might interest you to know. We are also attempting to 
utilize the properties of three taxing bodies that have bought in at 
a sheriff’s or treasurer’s sale, looking to the fact that maybe if we 

‘an get these properties donated to ‘the authority then the amount 
put into the cost of property can be put into the grading or other site 
improvement. We find many of the reasons why we have these lots 
not being built upon are certain site problems. We hope in the next 
couple of months to have this idea fully documented and ready to go 
to the city council and other taxing bodies for their concurrence in 
what we wish to do. 

2. Congress, in order that public housing continue in its role as a 
necessary aid to the city’s redevelopment and renewal program, 
should, on a long-range basis, authorize the construction of adequate 
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numbers of low-rent public housing units in order that the relocation 
of those families who cannot possibly afford decent housing in the 
private market can be accomplished. In addition, amendments should 
be made so that the planning and construction of public housing can 
be carried out on a coordinated and scheduled basis with urban- 
renewal programs in the city. ! 

Senator Ciark. Do you have any estimate of how many units of 
public housing you will need in the foreseeable future to relocate 
the families you are going to move out of your urban-redevelopment 
projects ? 

Mr. Hazuerr. I cannot give you a figure I could stand by. We 
know we have an urban-redevelopment project going along, and we 
have several thousand—three or four thousand—families actually 
going to be affected. We are now taking the census in the area to 
determine income, to see which ones of these are eligible for public 
housing. All we know is we need more public housing, and that is 
as far as I think I could honestly go at this time. 

3. That Congress continue to appropriate adequate funds, $200 
million a year as a minimum, for the continuation of the urban- 
renewal program. The need for such legislation we believe to be 
self-evident in view of the requirements set forth above of the city of 
Pittsburgh as well as of the many other cities throughout the United 
States. 

I speak of $200 million herea year. That is one of those figures that 
I cannot stand behind to any great extent, because I think it is a very 
minimum figure. Pittsburgh itself is asking for $5 million a year for 
10 years. We understand at the present moment practically all the 
money under the last act, as far as the State of Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned, has been utilized. We know there are $20 million worth of 
projects in Harrisburg seeking State aid in that amount. So, if you 
multiply that by four, you get what is probably represented there in 
the sense of what the Federal requirements would be, since that is 
generally the guide in the determination of those applications, and 
you certainly can see that this program is going to need at least the 
$200 million, and, as I say, that is a very minimum. 

The thing which worries me more than anything else is that for 10 
years there has been this struggle around the country to get a program 
of this sort moving. They are not easy to start out. There are a 
lot of people you have to explain to. You have to get the community 
willing to do certain things. 

Now, for the first time—and I think this should become evident as 
you attend and conduct these hearings—for the first time I believe 
you can begin to get the feeling as to how many of the communities 
are getting interested in the program and have developed the en- 
thusiasm. It is not just the big cities. 

We had a meeting of the Pennsylvania Housing Redevelopment 
Association at Harrisburg just a month ago, where 70 percent of those 
in attendance came from the smaller cities. But they have caught 
the theory of the program and are enthused. They are all out to im- 
prove their communities. Were we to stop or slow down our program 
after we have worked so hard to get this type of enthusiasm and co- 
operation, it would be a long while, it seems to me, before we could 
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ever build it up again, and we in this community and in the country 
would suffer severely. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Hazlett. 

(Mr. Hazlett’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE L. Haz_Lert, Jr.,’ ExecuTive Director AND GENERAL 
COUNSEL, URBAN REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY OF PiTrsspuRGH, Pa. 


NATURE OF AUTHORITY 


The Urban Redevelopment Authority of Pittsburgh is a public body, corporate 
and politic, organized and existing in accordance with the provisions of the urban- 
redevelopment law of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, act of May 24, 1945, 
Public Law 991. It is an agency of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, oper- 
ating within the territorial boundaries of the city of Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
County, Pa. Its members, five in number, are appointed by the mayor of the 
city of Pittsburgh, are residents of the city of Pittsburgh, and serve without 
compensation. The present membership consists of : 

Mayor David L. Lawrence, chairman, a member and officer since the author- 
ity was organized on December 2, 1946. 

George W. Rooney, vice chairman, an executive vice president of United 
States Steel Corp., a member since June 1954 and an officer since April 1957. 

Hon. John T. Duff, treasurer, judge of the Common Pleas Court of Allegheny 
County, a member and officer since May 1951. 

Henry L. Hillman, member, president of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Corp., 
a member since May 1955. 

John L. Propst, member, vice president of trust: department, Mellon 
National Bank & Trust Co., a member since March 1957. 

The authority operates with a paid staff of 13 persons, and contracts with 
the Department of City Planning of the City of Pittsburgh, the Housing Authority 
of the City of Pittsburgh, various law firms and realtors for special services as 
the need arises. The authority’s administrative budget for 1957 was $110,870. 


FUNCTION OF AUTHORITY 


To acquire and replan certain designated (by the City Planning Commission 
of the City of Pittsburgh) blighted areas within the city of Pittsburgh and hold- 
ing or disposing of them in such a manner that will eliminate the conditions of 
blight which exist in the area and prevent the recurrence of said blight. In 
addition, the authority, through economically and socially sound redevelopment 
of such areas for residential, recreational, or other purposes, encourages the 
provision of healthful homes, a decent living environment, and adequate places 
for employment for the residents of the city of Pittsburgh. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE AUTHORITY 


The authority was organized in December 1946, and has been responsible for 
nine projects. Three of the projects are being assisted by the Federal Govern- 
ment, by aid granted by the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, and the other six 
have been or are in the process of being carried out without Federal assistance. 
A brief résumé of the three federally assisted projects follows: 


Lower Hill redevelopment project, UR Penna. 7-1 


A residential slum clearance project of 95 acres to be redeveloped to include 
a municipal auditorium, high-rise apartments for 1,000 families, commercial 
buildings, highways and space for the construction of a symphony hall-opera 
house and community theater. The estimated net project cost is $18,304,151. 
The capital grant of $12,202,767 represents the Federal Government’s two- 
third share and the local one-third share is $6,101,384. Noncash local grants- 
in-aid amount to $1,427,646, the city of Pittsburgh cash grant is $3,673,738 
and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has given cash grants of $1 million 
to the project. This project requires the relocation of 1,743 families. The 
project is in the execution stage. Approximately 80 percent of the property 


Theodore L. Hazlett, Jr., executive director and general counsel, Urban Redevelopment 
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has been acquired and 65 percent of the structures and buildings have been 
demolished ; 10 percent of the site-improvement work has been completed. It 
is anticipated that by the end of 1948 all of the project land will be ready for 
disposal to private redevelopers. The first redeveloper, the Public Auditorium 
Authority of .Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, will commence the construction 
of the auditorium facility in March of 1958. 
North Side redevelopment project, Penna. R-19 

A rehabilitation and clearance area of substandard housing, commercial and 
industrial uses of 164 acres, to be redeveloped for industrial purposes. The 
authority application for a survey and planning advance was approved Septem- 
ber 9, 1957. It is estimated that the planning cost will be $157,000 and a capital- 
grant reservation was approved for $5 million. The project eligibility and re- 
location report is now being prepared by the authority with the assistance of 
the Planning Commission of the City of Pittsburgh. It is estimated that in 
the clearance portion of the project, 1,000 families will have to be relocated. 


East Liberty redevelopment project, Penna. R—18 

A rehabilitation and clearance area of substandard housing, commercial and 
industrial uses of 258 acres, to be redeveloped for commercial and residential 
purposes. The authority application for a survey and planning advance was 
approved September 10, 1957. It is estimated that the planning cost will be 
$168,000 and a capital-grant reservation was approved for $5,670,000. The 
project eligibility and relocation report will be prepared by the authority with 
the assistance of the Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association. It is estimated 
that in the clearance portion of the project, 1,200 families will have to be 
relocated. 

Privately financed projects are as follows: 
South Side redevelopment project 

A redevelopment and renewal area of blighted industrial, commercial, and 
residential uses of 120 acres, 32 of which were completely cleared to be redevel- 
oped for industrial purposes. The land-acquisition and land disposition cost 
incurred by the authority amounted to $1,159,394. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., the redeveloper, reimbursed the authority these costs and also paid all 
costs involved in the demolition of the buildings and structures and the relo- 
cation of families. The relocation load consisted of 203 families. This project 
has been completed and the redeveloper has constructed in the project area, 
in accordance with the redevelopment contract, 11 new open-hearth furnaces 
at an approximate cost of $70 million. In 1947 (before the commencement 
of this project) tax assessments in the 16th ward of the city of Pittsburgh 
(the ward where the project is located) were $18,987,731. In 1957 tax assess- 
ments in the same ward were $28,590,769, a major portion of this increase due 
to this redevelopment project. 
Gateway Center redevelopment project 

A commercially blighted area of approximately 25 acres was redeveloped for 
commercial purposes. Acquisition and disposition cost amounted to $11,900,000. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, the redeveloper, reimbursed the authority 
these costs and also paid all costs involved in the demolition of the buildings 
and structures and relocation of families. The relocation load consisted of 25 
families. This project is nearly completed and the redeveloper has constructed 
in the area, in accordance with the redevelopment contract, 3 major office 
buildings, one 21-story and the other two, 19 stories each, at an approximate 
cost of $50 million. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has constructed in 
the area an office building of 16 stories at an approximate cost of $8 million. 
The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania has constructed an office building 
of 12 stories at a cost of $8,300,000. The Hilton Hotel Corp. has leased land 
from the Equitable Society in the area and is in the process of constructing a 
hotel of 22 stories, having 800 rooms, at an estimated $15 million. The Equitable 
Society is preparing plans for the construction of another major office building 
and, in addition, a new underground parking garage containing 750 car spaces. 
It is proposed that one additional building be built in Gateway Center but its 
exact use is as yet undetermined. Tlie total tax assessment for 1947 of the 
project area was $6,684,390. The tax assessment for 1957 of the same area 
was $21,487,615. 
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Hazlewood redevelopment project 

The 15th Ward of Pittsburgh is known as the Hazlewood section and in this 
area, One small redevelopment area has been completely cleared and another 
area is in the process of being cleared. Both areas were badly dilapidated 
residential areas which are being developed for industrial purposes. The re- 
developer is the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. In both these projects the re- 
developer is assuming the full costs of property acquisition, relocation and site 
clearance. The first area consisted of 13 acres and involved the relocation of 

20 families. 

This area has been completely cleared and transferred to the redeveloper. 
The second area consists of 74 acres and involves the relocation of 405 families 
and is in the process of being acquired and cleared. To date, 50 percent of the 
property in this area has been acquired. The acquisition and disposition costs 
for the first area amounted to $451,325 and the second-area acquisition and 
disposition costs are estimated at $2,500,000. In 1947, the total assessed valua- 
tion of the 15th Ward was $29,981,603 and in 1957 the total assessed valuation 
of the same area was $34,967,923 and after the completion of the second project, 
this figure should show even greater increase. 

University of Pittsburgh Graduate School of Public Health 

This was an area of blighted residential and commercial uses consisting of 
2 acres which was completely cleared and redeveloped for educational purposes. 
The University of Pittsburgh, the redeveloper, paid all costs for land acqui- 
sition, demolition, and relocation, which costs totaled $566,658, 48 families 
were relocated from the area and the university has constructed a graduate 
school of public health in the area. This school is unique in this country and 
is rapidly developing an international reputation for its work. Because of the 
use of this area, this property is now tax exempt. 


Children’s hospital 

This was an area of blighted residential and commercial uses consisting of 
1 acre which was completely cleared and redeveloped for institutional purposes. 
The childrens’ hospital is the redeveloper and with the acquisition of this area 
they have been enabled to commence construction of an addition to their present 
facility which will double its capacity and since this area is adjacent to the 
University of Pittsburgh area mentioned above, this new facility will be an 
important addition to the Pittsburgh Medical Center. The redeveloper has 
assumed responsibility for the full cost of land acquisition in the amount of 
$215,000. The relocation of 30 families and site clearance was handled by the 
hospital. Because of its use, this property will be tax exempt. 


University of Pittsburgh—Morgan Street project 

This is an area of blighted residential and commercial uses consisting of 26 
acres which is to be cleared and redeveloped for the expansion of the university’s 
physical education facilities. The university as redeveloper has assumed respon- 
sibility for the full cost of land acquisition, site clearance, and the relocation of 
142 families resident in the area. Cost of land acquisition is estimated to be 
in excess of $1,330,000. Because of its use, this property will be tax exempt. 
To date, approximately 50 percent of the land has been acquired by the rede- 
lopment authority and transferred to the university. 





FUTURE PROGRAM 


It is the authority’s intention to proceed with the development of applications 
for survey and planning advances for three additional projects during 1958. 
These are as follows: 


Bluff Street project 

This is a blighted residential and commercial area immediately to the east of 
downtown Pittsburgh and to the south of the Lower Hill project. It consists of 
44.4 acres, approximately 20 of which should be cleared to be developed for com- 
mercial and institutional purposes. One of the redevelopers would be Duquesne 
University and the rest of the redevelopers are as yet unnamed. It is presently 
estimated that a Federal grant reservation in the amount of $4 million will be 
required. It is estimated that 1,026 families will be relocated from the area. 
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Crawford-Devilliers project 

This is an extremely blighted and overcrowded residential and commercial 
area consisting of 150 acres, a major portion of which should be cleared and 
redeveloped. This area adjoins the Lower Hill redevelopment project already in 
the execution stage. It is estimated that approximately 3,640 families would have 
to be relocated from the project area and that a Federal capital grant of $20 mil- 
lion would be required to accomplish this project. The reuse of this area would 
be mostly residential with some portions being developed for cultural and recrea- 
tional purposes and some areas for commercial as required. 


Woods Run project 


This is a blighted area of residential uses which are surrounded by railroad 
tracks and industria] uses and which should be completely cleared and rede- 
veloped for industrial purposes. The area is convenient to railroad sidings, the 
Ohio River, and highway transportation facilities and, therefore, lends well to 
industrial development. It is estimated that she 32-acre area under consideration 
contains 355 families, all of whom should be relocated and that a Federal capital 
grant of $4 million would be required to carry out the project. 


SUMMARY 


Pittsburgh has had a vigorous and successful slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment program to date. However, as can be seen in the review of the projects 
accomplished so far, no single project has provided any new housing which would 
accomodate those persons displaced from any redevelopment project. It is 
mandatory that if Pittsburgh is to continue its urban redevelopment and urban 
renewal program which, in the broadest sense, includes code enforcement activi- 
ties, land clearance for highway construction activities, and in small areas, land 
clearance for the construction of new low-rent public housing units, steps must 
be taken toward the solution of Pittsburgh’s overall housing program and to 
reemphasize the problem, I repeat, that the area of greatest need is to develop 
housing accommodations for the middle-income families displaced by govern- 
mental action. This is especially true in the case of Negro families. It can be 
shown that to date we have done an adequate job of relocating families from 
redevelopment projects but the number of families relocated from slum areas 
which have been cleared is, sad to say, extremely insignificant when the depart- 
ment of city planning informs us that the housing evaluation survey made by 
that department, using APHA scoring methods and completed in 1956, indicates 
that Pittsburgh has 62,000 dwelling units classified as slum or substandard. As 
we demolish some of these units and rehabilitate others, it is incumbent upon 
us to create new housing. To rid the city of these 62,000 unfit dwelling units will 
take years, which means Pittsburgh should launch a long-range program of plan- 
ning and action. To assure Pittsburgh that it can work toward the solution of 
this problem on a long-range orderly basis, the Federal Government should assure 
Pittsburgh and other cities that the program of Federal aid for urban redevelop- 
ment will be a continuing program. 

As an example I would cite the Federal highway program, which is a long 
range assured certainty and which will displace people. This obviously has 
an affect on Pittsburgh’s housing program. I would like to make one more 
point and because I make it last, I don’t want you to think I consider it any 
less important than the other parts of our program. The point is this—to 
accomplish or attempt to accomplish urban redevelopment activities would be 
sheer folly without the aid of additional low-rent public housing units. The 
housing authority of the city of Pittsburgh which currently manages 7,011 
low-rent public housing units, has been instrumental in carrying out the 
relocation of families from the Lower Hill. They have done a superb job 
and without their constant advice and assistance, it would have been im- 
possible for the urban redevelopment authority to comply with the Federal 
regulations regarding relocation of the families formerly resident in the 
project area. Pittsburgh needs more low-rent housing units even to the extent 
that a certain portion of these units might be used as a reservoir for the tem- 
porary relocation of families without regard to their economic eligibility for 
public housing, who could occupy these units during the time permanent, 
recent, safe, and santitary accomodations were being developed. In order that 
American cities can face the problems that confront them in their deteriorating 
areas and in order that these same cities can take steps toward the solution 
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of these problems, we propose the following three legislative steps as neces- 
sary to the Pittsburgh program and to those programs of other cities. They are: 

1. Amend section 108 (a) of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, deleting the 
following provision: “Provided, That the administrator shall not make any 
contract for capital grant with respect to a project which consists of open 
land.” If this provision is deleted it will permit projects by the authority for 
residential purposes, utilizing open areas in the city of Pittsburgh which cannot 
now be used due to the extremely expensive land preparation costs caused 
by the topography of the city. Several attempts have been made by the au- 
thority to increase the housing supply by using such areas but all have resulted 
in failure because of lack of funds to write down the site improvement costs. 
Federal assistance would make it possible to successfully utilize for residential 
purposes land in the city of Pittsburgh which is now unavailable for such pur- 
poses or any other purposes. 

2. Congress, in order that public housing continue in its role as a neces- 
sary aid to the city’s redevelopmemt and renewal program, should, on a long- 
range basis, authorize the construction of adequate numbers of low-rent public 
housing units in order that the relocation of those families, who cannot possibly 
afford decent housing in the private market, can be accomplished. In addi- 
tion, amendments should be made so that the planning and construction of pub- 
lic housing can be carried out on a coordinated and scheduled basis with urban 
renewal programs in the city. 

3. That Congress continue to appropriate adequate funds, $200 million a year 
as a minimum, for the continuation of the urban renewal program. The need 
for such legislation we believe to be self-evident in view of the requirements 
set forth above of the city of Pittsburgh as well as of the many other citles 
throughout the United States. 


(The photographs accompanying Mr. Hazlett’s statement will be 
found in the files of the committee.) 

Senator CrarK. The next witness will be Mr. Alfred L. Tronzo, 
administrator of the Housing Authority of Pittsburgh. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED L. TRONZO, ADMINISTRATOR, 
HOUSING AUTHORITY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Tronzo. I am Alfred L. Tronzo of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Pittsburgh. 

The only thing local about our housing authority is the name. 

Senator, this is the obiter dictum, known as the Low-Rent Manual 
of the Public Housing Administration. Over a period of years it has 
taken over the program both nationally and locally. 

I am the administrator of the housing authority, but actually all 
T do is pass the manual around to the various members of my staff, 
who can read, and they in turn report back to Washington. 

I assume, Senator, that you have been acquainted with copies of 
the manual. It is closely printed and on both sides—and it permits 
us to breathe, but by the numbers. 

The other unhappy thing about this is there is constant change. 
This morning we got about 30 to 40 pounds more which will keep our 
staff busy certain hours of the day removing old copy and inserting 
new. And that goeson and on and on, 

Senator, I wanted to add for the sake of the redevelopment people 
who are, I believe, new in the business, that we have lost any sem- 
blance of whatever local autonomy there ever was, and the local 
redevelopment authority is on the way to losing what little autonomy 
they still have, unless something is done, 

Senator Crark. Now, Mr. Tronzo, if you will let me interrupt you 
a second. As I understand it, what I hold in my hand is the basic 
United States housing law. 
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Mr. Tronzo. It is unbelievable. 

Senator Crark. Is that right? 

Mr. Tronzo. That is right. 

Senator Crarx. And from this law which you have to administer 
at the local level as an official of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Pittsburgh, there has been prepared this great mountain of regu- 
lations. Is that correct? 

Mr. Tronzo. I am sorry to say that seems to be the truth, sir. 

Senator CiarK. As to these regulations, you do not prepare them ? 

Mr. Tronzo, We do not. We barely get a chance to read them, 

Senator Ciark. They come from Washington ? 

Mr. Tronzo. They come from Washington; from the central 
office—Mr. Slusser’s office. 

Senator CrarK. This is what is sometimes referred to as redtape? 

Mr. Tronzo. The redtape is in addition to this. The redtape 
takes place through meetings, letters, countermemorandums, and pass- 
ing the buck. 

If these fall over, there will be damage done to the building, as the 
are very heavy. We hope we get these back or our authority is 
ruined. 

Senator Crark. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Tronzo, you have presented to the subcom- 
mittee a very full and elaborate statement, with exhibits, which total 
the better part of 15 typewritten pages. That statement will be filed 
with the record at the completion of your oral testimony. I do not 
think it is necessary for you to read it into the record. I would like 
to ask you, if you will, to hit the high spots based on your experience 
as administrator of the city of Pittsburgh Housing Authority. 

To give you a little bit of guidance as to what I would like to have 
you cover, will you tell us the progress that has been made by the 
i onias authority in Pittsburgh, and the status of your program at 
present, your future needs, as you see them, and the extent to which 
you feel you have or have not received adequate cooperation from the 
Federal authorities; and, finally, your recommendations for any new 
legislation which you think this subcommittee should sponsor. 

Mr. Tronzo. Senator, we were created under the 1937 act, both the 
Federal and State enabling acts. We have 7,011 units under manage- 
ment in the city, and 2,000 units under assistance contract in varying 
stages of development within the city of Pittsburgh. 

Senator Ciark. Excuse me. What is an assistance contract? 

Mr. Tronzo. The contract we sign with the Federal Government. 
It is the final deal. Once we have that contract signed and sealed we 
can proceed to develop a program and a project. 

During the past 16 years, from 1940 through 1955, 17,000 units have 
been added to the housing inventory in the city of Pittsburgh, and the 
housing authority built over 40 percent of those units, which is an 
amazing thing. We now have, I believe, 3.5 percent of the total hous- 
ing inventory in low-rent housing in the city of Pittsburgh. However, 
we have accomplished more than the provision of decent shelter for 
those low-income families. We have been engaged in slum clearance, 
which means a recovery of lost values in land and structures, and we 
have done a terrific job of land reclamation. 
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Senator CLark. Let me ask you whether that slum clearance has 
been done through cooperation with the Redevelopment Authority 
of Pittsburgh, or independently ? 

Mr. Tronzo. That has been done independent of the redevelopment 
authority. 

Senator CLarK. A good deal of it before the redevelopment author- 
ity was created ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Much of it. That is right. 

We consider the redevelopment authority a growing baby, Senator, 
but it can become a mighty child. It is the real weapon we have needed 
to do a real job. 

Senator CrarK. It is a baby of which you are glad to claim 
parentage ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Oh, my. We are certainly happy to have it around. 
We are hanging on to its tail, Senator. 

In our land reclamation job we have reclaimed values for the city 
of Pittsburgh. In7 out of our 8 communities that we have constructed, 
the huge task has been land reclamation. We have added forever to 
the buildable area of the city of Pittsburgh. You have seen our hill- 
tops. We have moved into areas, let us say, of 100 acres, as in St. Clair 
Village we purchased a 107-acre tract, and we tore down 44 dwelling 
units and did a terrific job of grading. About a million and a half 
cubic yards of earth came off those barren hilltops and we created a 
plateau, and on that plateau built 1,089 beautiful low-rent units and 
created a new community. 

Senator CuiarK. As I understand it, and correct me if I am wrong, 
in each of your projects the only financial obligation of the city of 
Pittsburgh 1s to provide utilities. Is that right ? 

Mr. Tronzo. No. We provide the utilities. We make a 10 percent 
payment instead of paying full taxes. 

Senator Ciark. I understand that. 

Mr. Tronzo. We bring in all of the utilities and pave the streets, 
and practically do the complete job. 

Senator Ciarx. Do you furnish the sewers? 

Mr. Tronzo. Yes, we do. 

Senator CrarKk. And the water ? 

Mr. Tronzo. We connect with the mains. That is right. 

Senator CiarK. But the city has to bring the mains to your project ? 

Mr. Tronzo. They are usually there. 

Senator CLark. In terms of vacant land they are not always there. 

Mr. 'Tronzo. They are pretty close. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. The same with the sewers? 

Mr. Tronzo. The same with the sewers. 

Senator CxrarK. And the city has to lay out the streets, does it 
not ? 

Mr. Tronzo, The city contracts to bring some roads in, They 
have to be improved anyway, usually. 

Senator CrarKk. But it lays out the street pattern and builds the 
original streets. 

Mr. Tronzo. No. We build the original streets and put in all of 
the utilities. 

Senator Ciarx. Thank you. 
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Mr. Tronzo. For example, the assessed valuation in this 107-acre 
plot of land, before we moved in in 1953, was $59,000. That is merely 
on the land, Senator. After we developed the site the assessments 
went up to $800,340. That is just the land value alone. That is 1314 
to 1. 

Senator Ciark. But, of course, they do not pay any taxes, so what 
does the assessment mean ¢ 

Mr. Tronzo. They put it on anyway, but we make a payment in 
lieu of taxes. In most instances it is much more than that particular 
section ever brought to the city. 

Senator Crark. I think that is very interesting and I wonder if 
you have any detailed figures which will indicate the relationship 
between your payments in lieu of taxes which you are now making on 
ne projects to the city, and the taxable return from those areas prior 
to the construction ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Senator, we have them, but I do not have them here 
today. Icansee that your committee gets them. 

Senator CLarKk. Could you please prepare them in a form by which 
it will be readily ascertainable as to what the taxes were from the 
properties prior to the development of the housing ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Yes. 

Senator CLark. And what the payments in lieu of taxes were, let us 

say, last year. 

Mr. Tronzo. That is right. 

Senator Char. Thank: you. 

The information which you submit will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Tronzo. We feel we are now a very vital cog in the urban 
renewal machinery. As you heard Mr. Hazlett say, we are the 
management agents for Lower Hill. We manage and relocate and 
supervise the demolition of the structures. I might add that we have 
met up with quite a bit of experience in working at Lower Hill. 

Eihough the task is about three-quarters of the way done now, we 
will never forget what we have been taught. There are two basic 
problems there for us, and possibly three. Two are the relocating of 
the Negro family which is either unwilling or unlucky enough to earn 
too much to qualify for low-rent housing. 

Senator CLarK. Are you the relocation agent ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Yes; we are. For the redevelopment authority, under 
contract. 

The other problem has been that of the single elderly. It has been 
a difficult task to relocate the single elderly person, but when we come 
to the task of finding adequate shelter for the Negro elderly, it is 
just beyond us. 

Senator CiarK. Let me interrupt you for a minute to ask you if you 
can tell us the total Negro population in the city of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Tronzo. It is about 15 percent, Senator, as of the latest figures 
on total population. 

Senator Ciark. Around 100,000? 

Mr. Tronzo, It would be pretty close to that. 

Senator CuarK. Councilman Jones says 107,000. 

Mr. Jones. That is the latest figure I have in the city of Pittsburgh. 

Senator CLark. Can you give us a rough estimate of the proportion 
of Negro families in the relocation picture ? 

Mr. Tronzo. We had a total of 1,865 families in the Lower Hill at 
the time that we moved in, two-thirds of which were Negro families. 
In addition to that, there were 1,665 single-person families, and over 
50 percent of those families were over 50 years of age. Probably 
40 percent of them were over 65. 

Senator CLark. Was the Lower Hill redevelopment project the first 
time that you have had to deal with this relocation problem, or have 
you had it before ? 

Mr. Tronzo. No. We have done some relocation. We did a relo- 
cation job for Jones & Laughlin some years back. That permitted 
their expansion on the South Side. We have done a small job for 
the highway department. AIl of a sudden they found out there were 
some families in their way and they rushed to us in a hurry. 

Senator CLark. Was that predominantly Negro families? 

Mr. Tronzo. Yes. As we see it from here, our experiences show 
when we move into these blighted areas we find very little trouble with 
the relocation of the white families. As a matter of fact, they have 
either had plans to move prior to the moving, or they knew where 
they were going anyway, and many of them moved without asking 
assistance from us. 

Senator Ciark. That is true even from relatively low-income areas? 

Mr. Tronzo. That is correct. Out of the six hundred-and-some-odd 
white families in the Lower Hill—625 or 635—I would say that close 
to 40 percent qualified for low rent at our continued occupancy limits. 
So far we have not housed more than about 6 or 7 percent, and they 
are practically all gone. Out of the Negro population we will house 
probably close to 65 percent of the qualified families. 
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Senator CLark. With respect to those relocated families in your ex- 
perience which have not gone into public housing, did any significant 
percentage of them have to move into other substandard housing, or 
were they all able to find safe and sanitary housing ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Do you mind if I show you a map? 

Senator Crark. I will be happy if you do. 

Mr. Tronzo. Senator, we have a map here of the entire county. 
The dots are the white families that have moved and these are census 
tracts. But within the city they show the ward lines. 

Senator Cirark. The witness has produced a map showing “Census 
tract distribution of 1,007 families relocated from Lower Hill clear- 
ance area.” 

Mr. Tronzo. That is right. 

To the best of our knowledge today 67 families are living in sub- 
standard housing. The inspection as to whether or not the house was 
standard or substandard was made by the public health people. 

Senator Crark. Sixty-seven families out of how many that were 
relocated from the project not in public housing ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Out of a total of, I think the figure here would be 557. 
Yes, 557. 

Senator Crark. In other words, perhaps 12 percent of them ? 

Mr. Tronzo. So far. But, Senator, there are still about 300-plus 
tracings to be made, so that we do not have the final picture and shall 
not have it until the job is completely performed. 

For example, we Nive sections of the Lower Hill which are jam- 
packed with families and we cannot keep a day-by-day record of when 
or how they move. If they do what we have requested, that they 
work with us, then they have a complete record and our job is to re- 
house them. 

Senator Crark. All right. That covers that. 

Mr. Tronzo. I said 400. As of today it is 500 families living in 
low-rent housing. 

Senator Crark. Let me go into that for a minute. So that of the 
total of 1,007 families which have been relocated from Lower Hill, 
around 500 are in public housing ? 

Mr. 'Tronzo. Yes. 

Senator Crarx. And there are around, perhaps, 350 whom you have 
located elsewhere, of whom 67 moved into substandard housing and 
the balance you are still trying to trace? 

Mr. Tronzo. Yes, with one exception: We did not locate 67. They 
moved without any assistance on our part. 

Senator Crark. I understand. 

Mr. Tronzo. We are busily engaged in trying to bring them into 
low-rent housing if they qualify, or locate decent standard private 
housing for them. 

It just so happens some families for one reason or another refused 
our assistance, and they were bold enough to inform us, or did not 
bother to take the time to let us know why they were leaving. 

Senator Crark. Let me ask you this: Do you have any estimate of 
how much more public housing Pittsburgh should have in order to 
meet the need of housing every Pittsburgh family unit in a safe and 
sanitary dwelling? 

Mr. Tronzo. Could I answer that in my own way? Sometimes we 
do not accept these statistical data that another department or bureau 
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will give. We had a special census made in 1955—the United States 
census—and it showed from that, or we were able to gather from 
that, if we were to build through 1965 for our market we should be 
building between 1,500 and 2 000 low-rent dwelling units a year. We 
made that decision on some experience we have accumulated. 

Senator Cuark. Just a minute, because I am not sure we have that 
clear. That was for a 10-year period ‘ 

Mr. Tronzo. For a 10-year period. 

Senator Ciark. Starting in 1955, and ending in 1965? 

Mr. Tronzo. Yes. ' 

Senator CLark. That would be a total of 1,500? 

Mr. Tronzo. Between 1,500 and 2,000 a year. 

Senator Crark. Or between 15,000 and 20,000 for the 10-year 
period ¢ 

Mr. Tronzo. That is right. 

We find there is a difference between a need for public housing and 
a desire to live in public housing. 

Senator CLark. Will you expand on that a little bit? 

Mr. Tronzo. I have devoted a section to that here, Senator. 

I can summarize it. I have it here under management problems. 
There are several reasons. 

That, Senator, ties into income limits—initial-occupancy limits. 
It seems that back in 1940 we could really house a cross section of 
the low-income group, including some office clerks of real-estate of- 
fices, some underpaid schoolteachers, laborers, clerks, and service em- 

loyees. Today we are left with practically the lame, the halt, the 
lind, and the Negro families which operate under a restrictive mar- 
ket. They cannot go anywhere. 

Senator Cr ARK. What percentage of the occupancy in your public- 
housing units is Negro today ? 

Mr. Tronzo. As of today there is a little over 48 percent. It 
jumped in 1955 from 42 percent. It was 42 percent then and it is 
48 percent now, and is increasing. 

Senator Crark. This is a loaded question, so look out for it: 

Do you enforce any quota restrictions ? 

Mr. Tronzo. No, sir, we do not, but that opens up another avenue 
of thought. Under the old program we followed the checkerboard 
pattern of living in public housing in Pittsburgh, and at that time it 
was one of the most advanced patterns in the country. A building 
for colored families in a three-story walk-up and the next one would 
be white, and so forth. So some of our old communities have the 
checkerboard and some the completely integrated pattern. 

Our new communities are completely integrated, but it is a planned 
nucleus. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Senator Crark. In part; yes. I do not want to force you to go 
any further than you want to go. It is a hot question I asked you. 

Mr. Tronzo. Providing you do not care when we leave here. It can 
become very involved. 

Senator Ciark. All right. Let us leave it at that. 

Mr. Tronzo. Then we have some authority problems. One is the 
high cost of land assembly, which ties in with renewal. 

Senator Ciark. Before you leave the occupancy question, perhaps 
you would not mind giving me the benefit of your experience in this. 
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Do you have any figures which would indicate how much of a sub- 
sidy the Public Housing Authority of Pittsburgh has been getting 
during the last few years? In other words, to what extent are you 
not making your expenses, and, therefore, calling on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make up a deficit ? 

Mr. Tronzo. I can give you the figures, but I do not have it broken 
down into percentages. Last year we took close to a million dollars 
for all of our communities. 

Senator CrarK. From the Federal Government? 

Mr. Tronzo. From the Public Housing Administration as a subsidy. 
That is right. 

Senator Crark. And you have how many units? 

Mr. Tronzo. Seven thousand. 

Senator Crark. That gives us something to base it on. 

Mr. Tronzo. We can give you the rest of it in detail. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


HovusINnG AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The annual contribution for 6,012 units out of the Housing Authority’s 7,011 
units for the fiscal year 1956, payable in 1957, amounted to $1,241,126.14. 

On a per unit monthly basis this subsidy figures out to $17.20. 

Glen-Hazel Heights, formerly a war-housing community purchased by the 
Housing Authority from the Federal Government, does not receive a direct 
subsidy. 

Senator Cirark. How about the record of your housing projects 
insofar as crime and juvenile delinquency are concerned, compared 
to the rest of the city ? 

Mr. Tronzo. We do not have those figures, Senator, but they com- 
pare very favorably for a number of reasons which may also be one 
of the reasons why some families are not too happy to move in. 

We do a fairly good job of policing. The communities are staffed 
by men and women who have a background in the social sciences. 
They are college graduates. We keep very close contact with the 
tenants through organizations. We stimulate organizational func- 
tions. We have a recreation program of real depth in these com- 
munities. The community houses take over some and the Bureau 
of Recreation takes over others: They work together and they work 
with us. 

Senator Ciark. You say you do not have any figures, and that I 
can understand, but do you have an opinion as to whether crime and 
juvenile delinquency rates in your projects are lesser or greater than 
in the rest of the city, with particular reference to the other parts 
of the city where low-income groups are living ? 

Mr. Tronzo. I would say it is practically negligible. 

Senator Crark. In other words, you agree with Councilman Jones 
that when you move families into public housing projects you have 
a definite improvement in law enforcement. 

Mr. Tronzo. May I quote the schoolteachers of the city of Pitts- 
burgh in areas where they taught before our units went in and 
afterward. And who were not really sold on our program. 

Senator Ciark. I wish you would. 

Mr. Tronzo. This is generally the remark: “We have got to admit 
that the children who live in the housing authority units today are 
cleaner and healthier and happier and more attentive in their school- 
work.” 
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Senator Crark. I think that is quite significant. I want you at 
some time to speak your piece with respect to the status of cooperation 
which you are getting from the Federal authorities. Are you satisfied 
with it? 

Mr. Tronzo. Oh, no. 

Senator CiarK. Will you tell us why not? 

Mr. Tronzo. We will start with that under authority problems. 

Senator Crark. All right. 

Mr. Tronzo. The high cost of land assembly is giving us quite a 
bit of trouble. In 1941 we built Terrace Village No. 2, and built the 
structures there for $4,300 per structure, Senator. The land assembly 
and purchasing of the property and grading—we usually let a sepa- 
rate contract for grading when we decided to detruncate a hillside, 
and there were 2 or 3 there involved—was $1,161. Our total develop- 
ment cost for everything—streets, sidewalks, and utilities—the entire 
job cost us $5,461 for a dwelling unit. It was constructed for $5,461. 

We built Bedford Extension in 1951 and ended in 1953. The struc- 
tures there had a unit cost to us of $11,771. The land purchase and 
grading went from about $1,100 to $2,109, for a total development 
cost per dwelling unit of $14,000. 

We are about to build another community. I call that Pa-1-9. 
Northview Heights is the name of this project that will develop into 
a community if we can ever get it off the ground. Our estimates on 
the structures there, on the dwelling units, are $13,612. 

Senator Crark. What conclusions did you draw from this very 
substantial increase in cost ? 

Mr. Tronzo. I was coming to that, because it ties in with the prob- 
lems we are having with the PHA, which would give us a total devel- 
opment cost per unit of $16,400 almost. 

Senator Grant. Is that an average cost, regardless of the size of 
the unit? 

Mr. Tronzo. That is a per-dwelling-unit cost. Regardless of what- 
ever happens. Yes. 

Senator CiarK. Entirely single occupancy ? 

Mr. Tronzo. That is different. This is total—everything. As I 
say, this is apartments, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 bedrooms, all totaled. 

Senator CrarKk. It is an average cost ? 

Mr. Tronzo. An average cost. The law spells out what the room 
cost is, but the PHA determines what the total development cost should 
be. We think that they have imposed a lot of administrative restric- 
tions and have been very arbitrary about those costs. We understand 
that they do have a right to look into it, but it is the way they do it. 
They have become very, very ritual in their thinking and their 
thinking has become manualized. 

Senator CLarK. How long has this been going on ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Pa—1-9 was under contract and came out of the 1949 
program. We were confronted with homeowner litigation there and 
it ended up in the Supreme Court of the United States, so it took us 
into 1955 to get the go sign. Within a month we had the program in 
the New York regional office, and they approved it and sent it to the 
central office in Washington for approval. We dallied back and 
forth for 16 months before we could wangle that development pro- 
gram out of the New York regional office. We have had 1 or 2 pre- 
liminary trips to Washington on the preliminary program and hope to 
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get our grading contract there on the road by epring of next year, but 
there is a community that has been on the way for 6 years now and we 
would say for a year and half or almost 2 years there was a delay be- 
tween the New York regional office and the central office. 

Senator CLark. Why go to Washington instead of dealing with the 
regional office ? 

Mr. Tronzo. The plans go right to the central office. I understand 
they have unlimbered them a little bit of late, but apparently the cen- 
tral office had little faith in the ability of the regional offices to handle 
it, and practically none in us. 

Senator Ciark. Is it your thought that the program is unnecessarily 
centralized ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Oh, my, yes. It is what is bogging us down and we 
can’t breathe. And some of the regional directors feel the same way 
about it and can’t talk about it. 

Senator Ciark. The figures you gave us for your Pa—1-—9 project are 
pretty high on a unit-cost basis, don’t you think ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Yes, but we are in a high-cost area. 

Senator Ciark. That is true. 

Mr. Tronzo. And we have to face reality. The impression we get, 
and it ties into income limits again, is we are thinking in terms of the 
1940 dollar, and thinking in terms of dollar volume rather than pur- 
chasing price of the dollar. I think Pittsburgh is, next to Milwaukee, 
the highest cost city in the field of construction. 

Senator Cuark. Was a good deal of the delay due to a feeling on the 
part of the regional administrators that your unit costs were un- 
necessarily high ? 

Mr. Tronzo. No. The regional office on Pa-1-9 approved and sent 
the plans to Washington. 

Senator Ciark. Was there objection due to their feeling that your 
unit costs were too high ? 

Mr. Tronzo. The unit costs and, also, they got into measuring the 
length of the room. They will tell you, why don’t you put the 
sink over there and why don’t you take this door out? Do you want 
basements? They can build on slabs. They get into that end of it 
and take away the initiative of the local-authority staff and the 
architects we hire. 

Senator CuarK. Is a lot of this which you are telling us about now 
contained in that great mountain of manuals which we had here a 
little while ago? Are those the detailed regulations ¢ 

Mr. Tronzo. Yes. And, in addition to that, we are also governed 
by memorandums from the regional entities. 

Senator CrarK. Is it your view that a perfectly workable pro- 
gram could be adequately administered and the interests of the Fed- 
eral taxpayer protected—which is very important indeed—with con- 
siderably less administrative regulation from both Washington and 
the regional office ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Of course, you would get a biased opinion from me. 

Senator Crark. But I want it, if you want to make it. 

Mr. Tronzo. If this is truly a local program, I would say we have 
just as capable and just as honest and just as sincere public servants 
in the cities and towns and hamlets of America as we have in Wash- 
ington, and especially in the PHA. 
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Senator Ciark. I would agree with that, but, after all, we have 
to think, you agree, about protecting the Federal taxpayer in this 
picture. ‘ 

Mr. Tronzo. I have an answer for that, Senator. I am a Federal 
taxpayer, and we are all Federal taxpayers. 

Senator Ciark. To recapitulate, you feel that this program ought 
to be substantially more decentralized than it is at present. Is that 
correct 

Mr. Tronzo. Senator, I not only feel that, but I say that urban 
renewal is dead. It is running dead end unless we can straighten 
that out. 

Senator CiarK. You are talking about public housing? 

Mr. Tronzo. I am talking about the renewal picture. We are part 
of that. You cannot get out of it. 

Senator Cuiark. But your friend, Mr. Hazlett, said he had no 
criticism to make of that. 

Mr. Tronzo. Not yet. He has not lived with it long enough. 

Senator Ciark. Let us stick to the problems you have actually had. 
It is your view that you are being unduly harassed by bureaucré acy 
at the Federal level. Am I stating it correctly ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Yes. Do you mind if I make it a little clearer by 
reading from low-rent manual 415.4, subsection 7? If you do not 
want me to read it, I will give you the gist. 

Senator CLark. I wish 9 you would. 

Mr. Tronzo. The gist? 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Tronzo. It is a manual which tells the local housing authority 
executive director if a copy clerk runs a shortage and makes an error 
in the account, that all these steps are to take pl: ice, and finally it gets 
down to the housing authority board. Then, if we decide we really 
want to keep her, we have got to get permission from the PHA. In 
detail, it is downright ridiculous. That is part of the problem that 
affects us, whether it be in man: igement, O1 r maintenance, or develop- 
ment. 

Senator Ciark. Is this Just one example out of many you could cite? 

Mr. 'Tronzo, Senator, it is one out of many. 

Senator CLark. Does your formal statement include some other 
examples ¢ 

Mr. Tronzo. It brings in about 3 or 4, I would say. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tronzo. The thing that concerns us, Senator, in our own pro- 
gram—and again I say it is part of urban renewal because what affects 
us adversely now will more than affect any overall planning that takes 
place in this community or any other community in America—is the 
problem of racial integration. We are having trouble, and I am com- 
ing back to the problem you opened up a while ago, racial integration, 
which is quite a problem with us. We have lost a number of white 
tenants on account of it. 

Senator Ciark. Do you find, if you get above a certain percentage 
of Negro occupancy in any particular ‘project, that you have a good 
deal of difficulty in getting white tenants to go into the project ? 
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Mr. Tronzo. Yes. I could make that as a factual statement. That 
is why I stressed a little while ago we were conducting that would be 
known as planned integration. 

Senator Ciark. Let me ask you whether you think that problem 
might be eased if future public housing units were smaller and less 
institutionalized ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Indeed. 

Senator Ctark. And with fewer high-rise apartments. 

Mr. Tronzo. Indeed. Yes. But you realize high-rise structures 
are forced on us, Senator, by the cost limitations on the development 
end imposed on us by the PHA. We want row housing. For ex- 
ample, in the North Side the desire for a home of one’s own Is so 
strong with the people, whether they be rich or poor or in between, 
that we have a queue of families waiting and waiting to get into row 
houses. Of course, we never have a turnover there. 

Then on the North Side we have planned 52 percent of our units as 
row housing units. Our earlier plans called for almost 90 some per- 
cent, but they never got as far as Washington. Our North Side has 
52 percent. 

How did we do it? We had to place 2 high-rise buildings in that 
community and had to put in a string of 3-story walkups. To get 
the cost of the row houses down, we have to go up another floor. 

Senator Criark. Do you think it is feasible, financially, in a city 
like Pittsburgh to shift low-rental persons so that they would move 
into scattered and almost entirely individualized row housing, or is 
that too expensive ? 

Mr. Tronzo. We have been hoping that for the last 10 years and 
are actually talking about it. We are now conducting studies and 
searching for such sites. We can put under contract by May of 1958 
400 such units if we can find the land. We have some space, but not 
enough yet. 

Getting back to a few of our social problems—I am sorry, but I am 
bouncing all over the lot. 

Senator CiarK. That is all right. 

Mr. Tronzo. I said earlier that the single elderly person poses 
quote a problem. We have between 65,000 and 75,000 people over 
65 in this city. 

And we find in a cursory survey we have made, especially after the 
law was passed permitting them to go into low-rent housing, we 
checked on their incomes and the amount of rent they were paying 
and the type of conditions they were living in, and we found that be- 
tween 35 and 45 percent of their income was going into rent. 

Senator Crark. Do you have any idea as to how many of those 
65.090 individuals would be eligible for public housing ? 

Mr. Tronzo. No, sir; we do not. 

Senator Crark. But you would be pretty sure it would be a substan- 
tial number? 

Mr. Tronzo. It would be a substantial number. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 

Mr. Tronzo. We are bringing them in now, as long as a few vacan- 
cies remain, to the tune of about as fast as we can process them and 
can assure ourselves that they can live as a single-family unit. We 
have about another 20 to move in this week, and we had 20 more the 
week before last. 
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Senator Crark. Are most of those single elderly individuals you 
bring into your projects on some type of public assistance or social 
security 4 

Mr. Tronzo. They are a little of each. A few are living off of 
relatives. A substantial number are on DPA, and a few are living 
on small pensions. 

Senator Ciark. Now, will you go ahead with the other problems? 

Mr. Tronzo. The other problem i is line with the increasing Negro 

pulation, that unless integration starts from the influential “and the 
intelligent top, we cannot do a very good job from the very bottom. 
That is the crux of our problem here and I am assuming it is the same 
in every other city in America with a minority population. It just 
seems, Senator, that a great many of us talk integration all day and 
then go back to our lily-white neighborhoods at night. 

Senator CiarK. I want to commend you for being as frank as yon 
have been on this whole very, very difficult problem of racial integrs 
tion. I think it takes a good deal of courage to say what you ae 

said. I think we all do recognize it asa problem and I am grateful for 
the contribution you have ms 1ade toward its solution. 

Do you have some other problems you want to discuss? 

Mr. Tronzo. No: but I want to discuss our conclusions, and I want 
to read them. 

Senator Car. I was going to suggest you read for the record now 
the part of your statement w hich is entitled “Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations.” 

Mr. Tronzo. Because there is a marked lack of coordination on the 
Federal level between the numerous agencies dealing with the many 
faceted problems of city growth, we recommend the creation of a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs with an administrator of full cabinet rank. 
Elmination of blight cannot be successful when it is confined to sepa- 
rate and uncoordinated and none ooperating agencies. An overall 
program, coordinating all phases of city problems—housing, roads, 
sewers, tr ansportation, and so forth—is needed to eliminate the cur- 
rent growing chaos. 

Senator Crark. In other words, you favor passage of the Clark 
bill? 

Mr. Tronzo. Indeed we do. We know a good bill when we see one. 
I did not have to say that. I do not anticipate running for office. 

Consequent to the creation of a Department of Urban Affairs we 
recommend that any future urban renewal program should be ex- 
tended over a period of years. This is needed to permit the agencies 
involved to vk in properly in effic ient and cordinated fashion. 

Bee: ause the factor of land cost is a rapidly or owing obstacle to the 
creation of additional housing, particularly in the area for low-income 
families, there must be some adequate method of writing down land 
assembly and improvement costs for housing agencies as well as for 
those limited to urban renewal. 

Jetween Federal and local agencies lines of communication must be 
reestablished so that local autonomy is not lost. It has already given 
up the ghost in the field of low-rent housing and appears to be vanish- 
ing in the area of urban renewal. 

If public housing development programs are “to get off the ground” 
and be implemented, all reviews by the Federal supervisory agency 
should be concerned with good housing design based on the best man- 
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agement experience rather than the present meticulous policing 
methods mentioned earlier, 

In future public low-rent housing programs, in which small groups 
of units should be scattered through the community rather than 
amassed in large aggregates, there should be provision for the sale 
of such units to the tenants when their economic status has improved 
to such levels that they become ineligible as tenants. 

Where no adequate supply of private housing for rent or sale exists, 
the mandatory eviction of overincome public- housing residents should 
be suspended until such time as an adequate supply is created. 

A more flexible definition of low income should be established, 
thus making it possible for housing authorities to maintain a more 
balanced community, enabling it to become a part of the existing 
neighborhood. 

This last is more of an emotion than a recommendation, but I would 
like to read it. 

To preserve our moral values a vastly increasing supply of hous- 
ing must be marie available for all segments of our population with 
the must cease to be the criterion for planned 
neighborhood sini. It is obvious that our toleration of the slum- 
ghetto i is playing havoc with our international relations—at home it 
is economically unfeasible and spiritually corrosive—and to top it 
off, unless we come to our senses, but soon, urban renewal will hit 
dead end, and when it does the lag must be chalked off to warped 
thinking on a local level and not to Federal bureaucracy. 

T hank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Tronzo. We are happy 
to have had you here. 

That concludes the formal list of witnesses for today, but while Mr. 
Tronzo is here I understand that there is a representative of PHA in 
the room. I think Mr. Mason is here from Washington also. I won- 
der if you would care to make any comment on what Mr. Tronzo 
said about the relationships between the local, the regional, and the 
national offices of PHA ? 

Mr. Mason. Iam W. Beverley Mason, Special Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Federal Housing. I am the FHA Special Assistant for 
Urban Renewal. I have absolutely nothing to do with the PHA and 
could not make any statement at all. 

Senator CrarK. And there is no one here from the PHA with you? 

Mr. Mason. No one that I know of. 

Senator CLark. We will see this testimony gets to the PHA people 
so they will have an opportunity to comment on it before the com- 
mittee at a later date. 

(The following was received for the record :) 











STATEMENT OF ARCHIE P. BuRGESS, DIRECTOR FOR DEVELOPMENT, WASHINGTON 
REGIONAL OFFICE, PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


My name is Archie P. Burgess. I am Assistant Director for Development of 
the Washington regional office of the Public Housing Administration, and I am 
here representing Mr. Roy M. Little, Director, who because of illness in his 
family is unable to attend. 

I have been asked by the committee staff to comment on the statements made 
concerning the Public Housing Administration by Mr. Alfred L. Tronzo, admin- 
istrator of the Pittsburgh Housing Authority, during your hearings last week 
in that city. I was not present at the hearing on Wednesday of last week in 
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Pittsburgh when Mr. Tronzo presented his statement but I have since read it. 
T understand also that Mr. Tronzo made extemporaneous remarks not in his 
prepared statement, but I did not hear them nor have I seen a record of them. 

Mr. Tronzo was critical of development cost limitations; not of the room costs 
which are established by Federal law but of total development cost limitations 
imposed by the PHA Commissioner. Total development costs are made up of 
several things; the cost of the site, site acquisition costs, site improvements, 
construction, equipment, ete. In cities such as Pittsburgh, the costs of sites 
and site improvements usually are high, in some Cases necessitating some high- 
rise buildings. 

While we realize the necessity for such buildings in some cases, PHA does not 
prefer them. No more so than does Mr. Tronzo. 

If the buildings are planned on an extravagant basis and the resulting costs 
then added to high site cost, we frequently get a very high total development 
cost. 

Neither the law nor the Public Housing Administration has established a 
fixed limitation on totul development cost. Commissioner Slusser has, however, 
clearly indicated to his operating staff his concern when total development cost 
estimates submitted by local housing authorities approach or run above $17,000 
per dwelling unit; some have actually exceeded that large figure. Regional 
office directors have been instructed in such cases to submit them to the central 
office. In some specific instances for particular reasons, the Commissioner 
has approved projects with an estimated total development cost over $17,000. 

Mr. Tronzo spoke at some length about PHA development manuals, bulletins, 
and circulars, and PHA’s “innumerable standards,” minimum floor areas, etc., 
and said they stifled creative planning and were offensive to the integrity and 
intelligence of local housing authority staff and its architects and engineers. 

The manuals, bulletins, and circulars on development, rather dramatically 
mentioned, I understand, by Mr. Tronzo, would if put together, he said, measure 
a thickness of about 2 feet. This is stretching it a bit if Mr. Tronzo refers 
only to material not out of date; 8 inches, which is nearer the actual bulk, is 
admittedly a great deal of reading matter. However, it is pertinent to point 
out that of the total thickness (all typescript on heavy paper), only slightly 
more than 2 inches consists of mandatory material. The balance is advisory 
and suggestive in nature, only, and derives from the experience gained over 
many years of development and operation of public housing projects. Many 
architects, who are the principal users of the advisory bulletins and guide 
specifications, have spoken highly of this material as an aid to their work. 

I doubt that PHA would be doing its job of supervising projects at a local 
level if it did not establish certain minimum standards. We must always 
‘bear in mind that the basic law controlling this program stresses economy. Mr. 
Tronzo has expressed strong objection to the minimum room and closet sizes 
given in the PHA standards; we, too, like generous-sized rooms and closets, 
but we must cite the fact that these areas have proved to be furnishable and 
usable. And, as a matter of fact, the standards permit an overall unit size 
within which, by capable planning, all of the minimum sizes may be increased ; 
this has been demonstrated time and again, not only by test plans prepared 
by PHA, but by the actual plans developed by local authority architects for 
their projects. But all of these things inevitably mean higher cost, and our 
Commissioner is definitely concerned about high costs, both in development and 
management. Sois the Congress. 

PHA has more local objection to the maximum it will approve than to the 
minimum. Local authorities frequently submit proposals so far over our mini- 
mum standards that we are forced to insist on modifications from the stand- 
point of economy. PHA has approved some projects including high-rise build- 
ings planned with exterior balconies instead of interior corridors. 

There can be little question that this type of construction is more costly than 
similar buildings with interior corridors. Private developers planning apart- 
ment houses for rent at very high rentals do not build exterior balconies, but 
use the less expensive interior corridor design. As costs go up PHA may be 
forced to disapprove this type of construction. 

Mr. Tronzo spoke at some length on the deleterious effect of Federal regu- 
lations on management, and specifically mentioned income limits, the delay 
in getting changes approved and the fact that his authority is not now able 
to serve a cross section of the lowest income third but is limited to scraping 
the bottom of the barrel. 
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The law itself generally fixes the group eligible to be housed in projects 
built with Federal assistance under the United States Housing Act, as amended. 
A request, therefore, from a local housing authority to fix or change income 
limits must be approved by PHA. Realizing changing economic conditions, PHA 
is constantly approving requested changes, but this can only be done after a 
study because of another provision of the law. That provision requires that 
limits fixed must be at least 20 percent under available private rentals for 
similar quarters. 

Mr. Tronzo cites the local burdens of “unnecessary and complicated procedures 
for routine budget revisions and budget justifications.” Every local housing 
authority with a project in management is required to work on an annual 
operating budget. After such a budget is approved, they are required to live 
within its provisions. When emergencies or unforseen expenses develop, a re- 
vision is required by PHA before the additional expense can be incurred. Good 
business could dictate no other policy. 

PHA does watch expenses, both in development and management. Under its 
jurisdiction are over 900 local housing authorities. Their programs range from 
10 units to 1,000 of units. The small housing authority usually does not have 
the means to employ either a large or high priced staff of specialists. Manuals 
eannot be written for every housing authority; therefore, they must of neces- 
sity go into detail, some of which is not necessary perhaps for a large and 
well-staffed local authority. As pointed out above, much space is taken in our 
manuals by advisory material, which is needed and sought by many small hous- 
ing authorities. 

On the subject of PHA’s detailed control of costs, it perhaps is pertinent 
to state here that o few years ago, the Congress in passing an appropriation bill 
for the Public Housing Administration, provided funds not requested, with in- 
structions to add personnel specifically to watch operating expenses in an ef- 
fort to reduce the Federal annual contribution. 

The fact that the restraints and supervision, particularly in matters involving 
finances, required by PHA have irked Mr. Tronzo, is very understandable. All of 
us would like to be relieved of the restrictions of some higher authority and 
be permitted to do a job as our experience and judgment indicates. While 
PHA’s practice is to permit as much local leeway as possible, it cannot escape 
its own responsibilities to carry out the provisions of the law and the directions 
of the Congress. Both the law and the Congress clearly indicate economy as a 
prime requisite of the low-rent housing program, therefore requiring more 
supervision on expenses than some local authorities desire. 

We have refrained from comment on some of the statements made relative 
to PHA imposition of its authority as to minor details, such as the color selec- 
tion of floor tile. It can only be inferred that such points were introduced 
without serious intent, since Mr. Tronzo knows that PHA is too concerned by 
the major aspects of project development necessary to meet statutory and 
sound policy requirements to question minor details which are of no consequence 
so far as it is concerned. 

Jommissioner Slusser has been continually aware of the need for more speed 
in developing projects and as much local autonomy as possible also in manage- 
ment. He has given to his regional directors more and more authority to deal 
with local authorities and make decisions without reference to the central office. 
Also, on the subject of the manuals of policy and procedure, the Commissioner 
some time ago, instigated a study looking toward a reduced and simplified 
manual, This is now in process. 


Mr. Futton. There is a point Mr. Tronzo made that I have been 
interested in. I cannot see the reasons for these multistory build- 
ings in public housing that further concentrate population, and often 
in areas where it is not the best place for them and the housing 
development. You have made a statement that you were forced or 
compelled to put buildings like that into programs. What is the 
percentage, and why are you forced to do it? 

I am glad to hear your feeling that you do not favor them either. 
I do not. 

Mr. Tronzo. Congressman Fulton, the total development cost fea- 
ture is what does it. We have to absorb the price of the cost of land 
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assembly and grading and plans. We can absorb that as we go sky- 
ward. We take up less land that way. 

Senator Crark. Congressman, if I could add a little comment 
based on my experience as mayor of Philadelphia. For reasons with 
which it is difficult to quarrel, the Federal authorities place an upper 
limit on the per-unit cost of these public housing projects. As the 
cost. of building construction rises, as it has done so constantly since 
the depths of the depression, the unit cost is going up substs antially, 

and the limit has not been increased proportionately by the Congress. 
In other words, there is a lag between the upper limit and the new 
cost. 

The only way that we were able to get around that in Philadelphia 
seems to have been the pattern which was followed here in Pittsburgh, 
namely, to acquire land as cheaply as we can, which usually means in 
an undesirable location, and then build high- rise public housing units 
to cut down the unit cost, and then indulge i in the luxury of a few row 
house public housing units, which, of course, are vastly more desirable 
than the high-rise apartments, and ending up with a compromise which 
is not at all a happy one. 

I share your views that we have to get away from that even if it 
costs a little more. 

Mr. Furron. I feel this way: Going through apartments in the 
Pittsburgh area 12 to 15 stories high with elevator service, I believe 
you are paying the same thing in the long run. Why is it not possible 
instead of putting up either the high-rise buildings or row houses, why 
cannot the city move to and find a lot of these vacant lots, which are 
separated, and put individual units up? 

Senator Criark. That is what is called the scatteration program. 
I know our people in Philadelphia have been thinking about it seri- 
ously. 

Again I think there is a problem of cost, which the Federal people 
are justified in raising. Whether it can be overcome I do not know. 
T hope it can. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Tronzo. 

Mr. Tronzo. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Tronzo follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED L. TRONzO, ADMINISTRATOR, HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Housing Authority of the city of Pittsburgh, of which I am administrator, 
was organized in October 1937, under the provisions of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 and its companion measure in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the housing authorities law, also passed in 1937. This authority broke ground 
for its first public low-rent housing community in December 1938. Since then we 
have constructed and are now operating 8 communities, accommodating 7,011 
families with a population of approximately 28,000 persons. We also have some 
2,000 units under assistance contract, in varying stages of planning and develop- 
ment. In addition, we assist the Urban Redevelopment Authority of Pittsburgh 
as a management agent and technical consultants. 


THE PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM 


Our present low-rent housing program, with its 7,011 dwelling units in manage- 
ment, represents roughly 3.5 percent of the total housing inventory in the city of 
Pittsburgh. The families occupying these communities, of whom presently 54.5 
percent are white and 45.5 percent nonwhite, now receive a median annual 
income of $2,728 and pay a median monthly rent of $48, including utilities. 
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Approximately 70 percent of the families are employed full or part time. Of 
those families not employed or only partially employed, 16.7 percent receive 
income from the department of public assistance, and 7.9 percent receive their 
chief source of support from pensions, social security or railroad retirement, or 
veterans’ benefits. Almost 9 percent of the families contain 1 or more persons 
65 years or over. Of our total housing community population, 5.8 percent of the 
families are aged couples, and better than 1.5 percent are aged single person 
families. Since July 1940, we have housed approximately 23,000 families, a 
turnover which indicates that we have been providing a substantial market for 
the real estate fraternity and the home builders. 

Financially, all but one of our communities are permanently financed by bonds 
sold to private investors in the open market—a few of these bonds, however, are 
held by the Public Housing Administration. The annual rental income for 1956 
amounted to three and a half million dollars ($3,511,740.07) and the payments- 
in lieu of taxes to more than one-quarter million dollars ($294,648.38). It is 
worth noting that we have made payments in lieu of taxes, since the inception 
of our program, in total sum of $4,767,753.02 to the 3 local taxing bodies, as well 
as full payment of all delinquencies on acquired properties. In several instances 
these delinquencies dated back to the last century. Our net income limits for 
admission run from $3,200 annually for a 2-person family to $4,000 annually for 
a family of 7 or more persons. 


LAND RECLAMATION 


Although the principal purpose of this authority is to provide decent and safe 
dwellings for families of low income, we believe that we have reclaimed other 
values for all the citizens of Pittsburgh, which cannot be measured in dollars 
alone, by two means: slum clearance and land reclamation. Slum clearance, as 
we see it, is the recovery or restoration of values which formerly existed, but 
which have since been lost because of physical deterioration, neglect, misuse, 
ete. On the other hand, land reclamation is the creation of values, which have 
been nonexistent until the combination of social and physical planning, tech- 
nological know-how, labor, financial resources, and governmental action has been 
utilized to serve the best interests of the entire community. 

Of the 7,011 dwellings which this authority has constructed during the past 
19 years, slightly more than one-half are located on sites which contained 
substantial numbers of substandard houses, so that slum clearance has been a 
very important part of Pittsburgh’s public-housing program. 

On the other hand, 7 of the 8 sites which we have developed have involved 
land reclamation as well as slum clearance, all within 244 miles of the Golden 
Triangle. The total land area acquired for these 8 communities is 690 acres, on 
which were located 707 buildings and 1,055 families. A tremendous earth-moving 
job required the grading of 6% million cubic yards of material in order to create 
buildable plateaus and stabilized fill areas. Miles of new streets, water lines, 
and sewers were constructed. The total cost of the land and these basic improve- 
ments, in order to make the fullest and best use of it, was $8,017,000, distributed 
as follows: 


Percent 
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Street paving, sewers, and water lines___.....____-______________ 21 


St. Clair Village, our newest housing community, presents an excellent exam- 
ple of the dollar value of land reclamation. Before we purchased the 107-acre 
tract, the assessed value of the land only (not including the 44 existing houses) 
was $59,300. After we completed the development of the site for 1,089 dwellings, 
including a sizable grading operation, installation of streets, utilities, etc., the 
Board of Property Assessment of Allegheny County placed a valuation of $800,340 
on the land only—an increase of 13% to 1. 

In addition to our present operating program of 7,011 family units, this author- 
ity now has annual contributions contracts with the PHA for 4 communities 
comprising a total of 2,000 units. We are now purchasing property at 2 of the 
sites, and all 4 of the developments are in varying stages of planning. We 
expect to let construction contracts on all of these jobs between spring of 1958 
and spring of 1959. Occupancy of the first completed dwellings will begin in 
the summer of 1959, and should be completed by the end of 1960. 
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One of these new communities, North View Heights, is another excellent 
example of land reclamation in an area just 2 miles from and within the sight of 
the Golden Triangle. This site is located high above East Street, the principal 
traffic artery through the city providing access to the northern suburban town- 
ships. Although there are some 300 acres of semirural underdeveloped land in 
this area, the site which we have acquired has a gross area of 89.5 acres. More 
than 10 acres are in legal streets, only a few of which are passable, and none of 
which are paved. Of the remaining land area, 30 percent is owned by the county, 
city, and school board because of tax delinquency. There are no sewer, water, or 
gas lines within the site. The only apparent sign of present day convenience is 
electric powerlines and a few street lights. There are 14 houses within this entire 
tract. The most compelling reason for the sparse development of this area is 
the extremely irregular topography. Within the 89.5 acres there is a vertical 
differential of 342 feet in elevation. The Pittsburgh coal seam lies under the 
hilltops in this area, and a mine fire has been burning theref or the past several 
years. 

In order to develop this site for 1,000 dwellings, we propose a major grading 
operation, i. e., the moving of 2 million cubic yards of earth in balanced cut and 
stabilized fill, which will require a maximum cut of 94 feet and a maximum fill 
depth of 180 feet. New paved streets of more than 114 miles in length will be laid 
out and paved, and sewer and waterlines will be installed. 


RELATION TO URBAN RENEWAL 


In addition to our public low-rent program, the housing authority has become 
a vital cog in the urban renewal machinery creating a new Pittsburgh. 

The housing authority’s role in the process of city renewal, we feel, is a sub- 
stantial one. 

In complete and fruitful cooperation with the city’s urban redevelopment 
authority, the housing authority has been employing its experience and its trained 
staff to accomplish a number of things, without which urban renewal could not 
progress sufficiently. In the earliest days of the renewal program, the clearance 
of an area for industrial expansion by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., the 
housing authority came to the rescue of the frustrated officials who were unable 
to cope with the relocation of large low-income families. 

In the first major slum clearance, redevelopment project, covering 95 acres of 
the so-called Lower Hill district, the housing authority is currently under con- 
tract to the redevelopment authority and acts as its management agent, operating 
all occupied properties in the clearance area from the time of acquisition until 
they are vacated and demolished. Included in our management function is that 
of relocation agent, scheduling and controlling the removal of families, rehousing 
in its various communities those falling within its income limits and assisting 
those who are beyond such limits in various ways to find safe and decent housing ; 
it acts also as demolition agent, assisting in the preparation of contracts, sched- 
ules, operations, and supervises the performance of demolition work in the 
field ; and, finally, it serves as advisor and technical consultant. As part of this 
latter function, the housing authority has also assumed full responsibility for 
field surveys essential to future development programming. 

There is included, as exhibits appended to this report, documentary material 
giving statistical data on the population of the Lower Hill area before clearance, 
a map of the distribution of relocated families, etc. We believe this material 
will be useful in obtaining a clear picture of this particular operation, which has 
to date successfully relocated approximately three-fourths of the original 1,800 
families, provided decent shelter for hundreds of unattached single persons who 
do not come within the scope of the redevelopment law, and scheduled and super- 
vised the clearing of roughly two-thirds of the 95 acres. 

It is worth digressing at this point to note a distinctive development in 
the relocation operation. In assuming the relocation task, the housing authority 
was aware that the population of the area being Cleared contained a number of 
“multiproblem” families, many of whose burdens were of such a character that 
they created seemingly insuperable obstacles to the satisfactory placement of 
the families in our low-rent communities. Long before the first family was 
moved, the housing authority initiated a series of meetings with officials of the 
Health and Welfare Federation of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County to explore 
the possibility of aid from these sources, social services, of course, being outside 
the province of the housing authority. The final outcome of this move is a 
currently active advisory committee on problem families, comprised of the 
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executive and supervisory personnel of all major social service agencies in the 
community. This committee meets frequently and regularly, studying and 
analyzing the problems of individual families, assigning each situation to the 
appropriate agency for followup work. We believe that these efforts will dem- 
onstrate the possibility of clearing slums of the mind as well as the more obvious 
physical ones. 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 


It is our understanding that one of the prime interests of your committee 
is to survey and analyze the current problems of the housing program. Since 
we feel that it is only proper to restrict our comments, in the main, to our 
particular field, we will place our emphasis by describing some of the serious 
problems of the program as we have experienced them. 

These problems fall into several categories. The first are the economic, and 
concern current skyrocketing costs of land assembly and construction; the 
second, not entirely unrelated to the first, arise from the hampering effect of 
Federal supervisory regulations and policies currently experienced by local 
authorities in both development and management operations. We will first 
draw from our development experience. 

The present cost limitations as set forth in the public housing law pertain 
only to the construction and equipment of dwellings, calculated on a per-room 
basis. These limitations appear to us to be satisfactory. However, the total 
development-cost limitations imposed by administrative decision of the PHA 
present a very serious handicap to high-cost areas such as Pittsburgh unless 
vacant flat land sites are available and suitable for public housing—which 
they are not. 

We have been somewhat fortunate here in Pittsburgh in the development of 
most of our earlier communities with respect to the availability of sparsely 
developed areas within city limits, because of our hilly terrain. However, two 
of the new communities which we are now planning utilize the last of our avail- 
able sites, and even in these the combined costs of purchasing the property and 
making it usable are such that require higher densities than we think are de- 
sirable for family living, as well as for economical Management and mainte- 
nance. When blighted or slum areas are selected for public-housing develop- 
ments and the terrain is still irregular, the combined costs of land acquisition, 
clearance and site improvement reach a point where reasonable densities are 
impossible, and elevator apartment living, not exactly popular in Pittsburgh, 
is the only alternative to slum living if the present total cost limitations are 
adhered to. 

We realize, of course, that limitations are necessary, but a far more flexible 
scale of such limitations must be intelligently administered by the Federal 
agency if the program in large urban areas is to serve the best interests of 
the city and its people. 

The various manuals, bulletins, and circulars issued by the PHA with respect 
to development only measures 2 feet in thickness, but this is only the beginning. 
The PHA review of the various stages of planning a community, and even through 
the actual construction period, is endless, excessive, and, in many instances, 
offensive to the integrity and intelligence of the local housing authority staff 
and its architects and engineers. In our considered judgment, such reviews 
should be limited to good housing design based upon management experience 
rather than a meticulous policing of closet sizes, color of floor tile, distance be- 
tween this and that, or the rearrangement of the kitchen equipment. The re- 
quired adherence to innumerable standards, minimum floor areas, etc., stifles 
creative planning and promotes design by dictate. In many instances the con- 
tractual relations between a local authority and independent professionals as 
enforced by the PHA through its specially written contracts and bewildering 
interpretations, discourage good professional service and foster mutual distrust. 

This imposition of authority by the PHA upon a local housing authority is, 
in our opinion, responsible for much of the delay and failure in achieving the 
modest program of new public housing envisioned by legislation within the past 
several years. For example, this authority began studies of an admittedly diffi- 
cult site for a proposed housing community in 1950. Neighborhood opposition 
to the proposed community developed, and extensive litigation took place. This 
was finally resolved by the Supreme Court in 1955. Within 1 month, this 
authority submited a revised development program for the proposed community 
to the PHA. During the next 16 months there ensued innumerable reviews and 
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objections, and further reviews at the PHA central office level, until this au- 


thority received final approval of its preliminary plans in March 1957. 

Since that time our architects have prepared semifinal plans, specifications, 
and cost estimates for this job, and they have been recently submitted to PHA 
for further review. 

MANAGEMENT AND FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


Note has been taken of the effect of Federal regulatory policies on development 
phases of one authority’s work. Some of these carry over into the management 
phase of the work, creating further problems, both directly and indirectly. 

For example, tight Federal regulations on cost limitations, both of land ac- 


quisition and construction, force us to build the least desirable type of dwellings 


in the least desirable circumstances. Concretely: Cost limitations force the use 
of multiple dwellings on large masses of land rather than smaller congregations 
of family homes scattered through and integrated into established neighborhoods. 
Cost enforces the building of community laundries, often located at considerable 
distance from the dwellings, rather than normal home facilities. 

Another deleterious effect of Federal “watchdogging” is the too-rigid interpre- 
tation of what constitutes low income, making it impossible to keep pace with the 
changing economic picture. For example, by the time a requested change in 
eligibility income limits is finally processed in the Federal mill, it is just as un- 
realistic as the schedule needing the change. Federal regulations appear to con- 
sider dollar amounts rather than the realities of income and employment. In 
1940, when the authority began operations, we were able to serve a cross section 
of the lowest economic third—as was the intent of the Housing Act. Now, 
partly because of restrictive administrative (Federal) interpretation, we are 
limited to scraping the “bottom of the barrel.” In 1940, the population needing 
our services were the families of porters, laborers, part-time workers, certain 
employees of real-estate operators, laundries, institutions, ete. In 1957, there still 
exists a population desperately needing housing on the same job level with no 
greater purchasing power, and yet the inflated economy has given this group a 
dollar income which puts most of them beyond our income limits. 

In the financial field, day-to-day work is constantly hampered by myriad 
burdens of unnecessary and complicated procedures for such things as routine 
budget revisions, budget justifications, as well as a perpetual series of procedural 
changes. 

In the area of maintenance the unnecessary and restrictive regulations con- 
tinue to slow down the efficiency as well as tranquility of the program. The 
most recent addition to the several yards of regulatory volumes, to wit: Trans- 
mittal No. 276, section 420.2, supplement 1 of the Low-Rent Housing Manual, 
under date of November 18, 1957, which among other things now compels the 
local authorities— 

“In order that the PHA regional office may be better informed * * * to fur- 
nish the regional office with a copy of any notice to proceed or letter which is sent 
to contractors authorizing them to proceed with work or contracts involving 
more than $2,000. Since such notice to proceed or letter may not be self-ex- 
planatory, the copy should be sent under cover of a letter similar to the attached 
specimen letter (see exhibit 1).” (Specimen letter is attached to report as 
exhibit C.) 

Such complaints as these could be multiplied hundredfold, but they would 
all read to the same conclusion: that the compounding of Federal regulations 
and procedures has developed into a totally unjustified interference with local 
autonomy, insulting to the intelligence and integrity of local authority personnel. 
This interference is, in essence, a not-too-concealed attempt to manage local 
authorities from the central office at Washington. We cannot leave this subject 
without quoting at least a couple of examples of such bureaucratic interference, 
both of which appear to assume that operating officials on the local level must 
be devoid of both judgment and honesty. 

From the 3-foot shelf of management regulations and circulars numbering 
thousands of closely typed pages (both sides), and these in addition to the 2- 
foot collection of development regulations and the towering stack dealing with 
maintenance, this obiter dicta being known as ‘the Low-Rent Housing Manual, 
we quote (sec. 415.4, subsec. 7, Losses resulting from employee carelessness) : 

“a. When a cash shortage is found to be a result of carelessness of an em- 
ployee in the performance of his duties, such as errors in making change, leav- 
ing the cash register or safe open and unattended, permitting unauthorized per- 
sons to have access to the cash register or safe, ete. it is the responsibility of 
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the Local Authority to require the responsible employee to reimburse the Local 
Authority for such loss. In each such case, the Executive Director should pre- 
pare a complete report setting forth the amount of the shortage, the date and 
time shortage was discovered, the name of the employee having custody of the 
cash, the cause of the loss or the action taken to determine the cause, information 
as to whether the police were notified, and all other pertinent information. The 
report should also include a statement as to the action being taken to prevent 
such future losses or any disciplinary action against the employee. If the cir- 
cumstances relating to a cash shortage warrant consideration for relieving 
the employee of responsibility, or if the employee objects to being held responsible, 
the report prepared by the Executive Director together with a recommendation 
as to whether the employee should or should not be held responsible, should be 
sent to the Local Authority Board of Commissioners for consideration. 

“b. If the Board decides that the employee is responsible for the loss and 
should make reimbursement, arrangements should be made to obtain reim- 
bursement from the employee. If the Board should decide that the employee 
should not be held responsible, and the loss is less than $25, the loss may be 
written off. However, if the loss is $25 or more, and the Board recommends 
that the employee be relieved of responsibility, copies of the resolution, together 
with copies of the Executive Director’s report, shall be sent to the Regional 
Director, attention Regional Insurance Taxation Officer, and to the Special Assist- 
ant to the Commissioner (Compliance). Pending approval by the Regional Di- 
rector, no action should be taken to write off the loss or to collect from the 
employee.” 

And again we quote from the same source (Sec. 607.15: Cash Differences and 
Change Fund ; Subsec. 3: Cash Shortages) : 

“The amount of any cash shortage shall be recorded in Account 1129: Ac- 
counts Receivable—Sundry, as a receivable against the responsible employee 
immediately upon determination that a shortage exists. The administrative 
action to be taken with respect to each cash shortage is set forth in section 
415.4 of this manual. If the local authority board of commissioners decides 
that the responsible employee should be relieved of responsibility, and if the 
board action is approved by the regional directur (where PHA approval is 
required by sec. 415.4 of this manual), the amount of the shortage may be 
written off, by journal voucher, by a debit to Account 4790: Other Expenses, and 
a credit to account 1129. <A journal voucher issued to write off a cash shortage 
shall be supported by a resolution of the board of commissioners and, where 
PHA approval is required, a letter from the regional director approving the 
writeoff.” 

A further exaniple is found in a circular issued from the PHA central office 
under signature of the Commissioner, which reads in part: 

“Local authorities are urged to institute promptly the action required to 
correct the condition disclosed in the notice of exception and to advise the PHA 
regional office of the steps being taken to this end.” 


inferring that no local authority-established procedure can ever be correct, and 
that all audit exceptions are valid although actual experience has proven them 
otherwise. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


In addition to the operational problems noted above, many of which are surely 
amenable to eventual solution, we find ourselves faced with several problems, 
constantly growing in seriousness, which we must term “social” for want of 
better terminology. These are, briefly, those arising from the increasing number 
of elderly citizens in need of decent housing, those created by the changing 
economic and social character of our low-rent-housing population, and those 
which must be frankly termed problems of racial integration. Full discussion 
of any or all of these, of course, would merit volumes, but at least recognition of 
their existence and something of their nature should be noted here. 

The first of these problem areas, that of the elderly, obviously arises from 
the increasing age of our population, as well as the continuingly increasing num- 
ber of these who retire at 65 and draw upon social-security funds for income. 
To the housing authority, this means, among other things, finding ways to in- 
crease the safety and suitability of existing small apartments, planning and 
constructing a sufficient number of small apartments (particularly with the 
limitations set by Federal regulation) with devices and features making the 
apartments safe and convenient for oldsters, providing appropriate recreational 
opportunities, and, lastly, aiding in the development of health services and 
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eniergency measures for those senior citizens who become sick or incapacitated. 

The second of the problems to be noted reflects the changing economy of the 
whole community. In the early years of the authority’s operation, incomes 
were at such a level that some selection could be exerted in balancing communi- 
ties, including stable, competent families, capable of tenant participation in 
community affairs. During the past 10 years, an inflationary economy has 
disqualified from public housing a segment of the low-income population that 
heretofore we had been able to save. The housing authority now finds that its 
tenant population is increasingly comprised of broken families, instable families, 
and, generally, less competent ones. This has meant serious and time-con- 
suming management problems, as well as an increase in the cost of maintenance. 
In many cases, such families are disruptive of community life, often driving the 
more stable families to seek housing elsewhere. 

The third of the problems, that developing from racial integration, is a nor- 
mal concomitant of social change. Since its inception, the Pittsburgh authority 
has always adhered to a strict policy of biracial communities. Although never 
permitting segregation, its early occupancy policies permitted the development of 
“eheckerboard” patterns with alternations of racially unified buildings. Rec- 
ognizing such patterns as socially undesirable, the authority has been modifying 
its old patterns to those of complete integration, beginning outright with the 
opening of communities built in the postwar period and then progressing to 
those previously “checkerboard” in type. Since human prejudices cannot be 
eradicated with the same ease that operational policy can be changed, there 
have been the inevitable conflicts, the baring of prejudicial attitudes, with the 
consequent losing of white-tenant population, despite their apparent continued 
need for low-rent housing. 

In Pittsburgh, we are proud to say, there have been no serious outbreaks of 
racial conflict in low-rent housing, but there have been tensions which demand 
additional vigilance on the part of management as well as concern that occu- 
pancy patterns do not develop ghetto characteristics. Furthermore, the rising 
economic ability of the white worker to leave public housing and enter the 
open market has left the housing authority with an increasing nonwhite popula- 
tion for whom the same opportunity, economic and social, to choose their own 
housing does not exist. The housing authority is fully aware that nonwhites 
continue to need housing, but it does not like the prospect of ghettoization of its 
communities, as a result of restrictive, morally corrosive, and undemocratic 
practices. 

One housing authority, obviously, cannot solve the multiple problems con- 
tingent upon racial integration, and it becomes increasingly clear to us that we 
cannot even solve our own particular set of race problems so long as the only 
pressures come from the affected bottom instead of from the informed and influ- 
ential top. We should recognize that sane, intelligent planning for urban 
renewal cannot, in the long run, succeed until the powerful and influential forces 
in the community exert their powers for the elimination of the restrictive prac- 
tices and pressures which prevent the total housing market for Negroes from 
developing and expanding. 

FUTURE NEEDS 


In looking to the future, certain continuing needs are obvious. The first of 
these is that resulting from normal family increase. Accurate intercensal esti- 
mates are difficult to obtain, and 7 years have passed since the last United States 
census. However, in one segment of the population, at least, we can identify a 
trend which directly affects public housing. In the city of Pittsburgh, in the 
1940 census, the nonwhite group comprised 9.3 percent of the total population. 
By the 1950 census, this group comprised 12.3 percent of the total. The non- 
white population of the city has now grown to between 14 and 15 percent of the 
whole, and shows no signs of decreasing—and, we might add, very little of this 
increase is from migration. On the basis of past experience, we are convinced 
that the need for low-rent housing for this group will continue to increase 
because of the particular social and economic circumstances that we have dis- 
cussed above. 

As previously noted, facilities for decently housing the aged within their 
means constitute a growing need. In addition, the unattached single-person 
family, particularly among those past 50 or 55, has been unjustly neglected. 
Until very recently, no consideration has been given this group in any housing 
program; even now, the attention is minimal. As a result the lower income, 
single person has been condemned to find accommodations among the squalor 
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and hazards of roominghouses, flophouses, and cheap hotels, or forced upom 
already overcrowded relatives. In a recent local hearing, held September 11, 
before the Governor’s Committee on the Aging, the United Neighborhood Houses 
of Allegheny County estimated that between 81 and 94 percent of the county’s 
population over 60 years of age (probably 70,000—75,000 persons in Pittsburgh 
alone) “‘are unable to purchase or rent adequate housing.” 

In addition, the operation of the actual processes of city renewal clearance, 
rehabilitation, and housing-code enforcement create additional needs. It is 
difficult to estimate the need created by such public action over, say, the next 
decade, but indications are contained in current experience. As noted, the clear- 
ing of the 95 acres of the Lower Hill district is dislocating some 1,800 families 
and 1,600 single-person households. Two additional clearance areas now being 
surveyed by the housing authority for the urban-redevelopment authority con- 
tain an estimated 2,400 families who must be rehoused, and further such areas 
are in the programing stage. 

Enforcement of the city’s housing code, still moving at a relatively slow pace 
because of the shortage of available dwellings to accommodate families who 
might be displaced, is creating further need. On the basis of the 1950 census, 
supplemented by a special family income and rent survey by the Bureau of the 
Census, made in 1955, it is estimated that strict code enforcement may dislocate 
as many as 7,500 families economically eligible for public low-rent housing. Of 
these, the estimate finds that 1,800 now live in dwellings which will be demol- 
ished because rehabilitation is economically unfeasible: another 3,200 live in 
quarters which will be eliminated through rehabilitation to meet the special and 
other requirements of the law applying to multifamily structures ; the remainder 
live in dwellings which will be taken out of the reach of present occupants by 
the higher rents necessitated by the enforced rehabilitation costs. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Because there is a marked lack of coordination on the Federal level between 
the numerous agencies dealing with the many-faceted problems of city growth, 
we recommend the creation of a Department of Urban Affairs with an Adminis- 
trator of full Cabinet rank. Elimination of blight cannot be successful when 
it is confined to separate and uncoordinated and noncooperating agencies. 
An overall program, coordinating all phases of city problems—housing, roads, 
sewers, transportation, etc.—is needed to eliminate the current growing chaos. 

Consequent to the creation of a Department of Urban Affairs, we recommend 
that any future urban-renewal program should be extended over a period of 
years. This is needed to permit the agencies involved to plan properly in 
efficient and coordinated fashion. 

Because the factor of land cost is a rapidly growing obstacle to the creation 
of additional housing, particularly in the area for low-income families, there 
must be some adequate method of writing down land assembly and improvement 
costs for housing agencies as well as for those limited to urban renewal. 

Between Federal and local agencies lines of communications must be reestab- 
lished so that local autonomy is not lost. It has already given up the ghost 
in the field of low-rent housing and appears to be vanishing in the area of urban 
renewal. 

If public housing development programs are to get off the ground and be 
implemented, all reviews by the Federal supervisory agency should be con- 
cerned with good housing design based on the best management experience 
rather than the present meticulous policing methods mentioned earlier. 

In future public low-rent-housing programs, in which small groups of units 
should be scattered through the community rather than amassed in large aggre- 
gates, there should be provision for the sale of such units to the tenants when 
their economic status has improved to such levels that they become ineligible 
as tenants. 

Where no adequate supply of private housing for rent or sale exists, the 
mandatory eviction of overincome public housing residents should be suspended 
until such time as an adequate supply is created. 

A more flexible definition of “low income” should be established, thus making 
it possible for housing authorities to maintain a more balanced community, en- 
abling it to become a part of the existing neighborhood. 

To preserve our moral values a vastly increasing supply of housing must 
be made available for all segments of our population with the price to offer— 
eolor must cease to be the criterion for planned neighborhood living. It is 
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obvious that our toleration of the slum-ghetto is playing havoc with our inter- 
national relations—at home it is economically unfeasible and spiritually corro- 
sive—and to top it off, unles we come to our senses, but soon, urban renewal 
will hit dead end, and when it does the lag must be chalked off to warped 
thinking on a local level and not to Federal bureaucracy. 


(The map accompanying Mr. Tronzo’s statement will be found in 
the files of the committee. ) 
Exuisit B 
HovusiInea AUTHORITY OF THE CITY oF PrTTsspuRGH—LOWER HILL REDEVELOPMENT 
AREA Facts BEFORE CLEARANCE (DATA F’RoM SpEcIAL SuRVEY, REVISED, MARCH 


1954) 
Basic population 


White Nonwhite Total 

Number of persons ” idee Ss aks 2, 794 5, 306 8, 100 
Number of ‘‘households,”’ including singles : 1, 140 2, 368 3, 508 
Number of families, excluding singles. _- 620 1, 265 1, 885 
Number of single persons. _-. “te re . 520 1,103 | 1, 623 
Number of owner families > 160 74 234 
Number of tenant families - * ‘ 460 | 1,191 | 1, 651 

As percentage of total families . 74.2 94.2 | 87.6 


Area being redeveloped 
Bounds: Crawford, Fifth, Tunnel, Bedford (approximate) ; total area, approxi- 
mately 95 acres. 
Eligibility for public housing 


White Nonwhite | Total 
Total families in area ‘ 620 1, 265 | 1, 885 
Families eligible under special admission limits. - 4 | 439 1, 092 | 1, 531 
As percentage of total families__- ; | 70.8 86. 3 81.2 


Family size 

Area was occupied mostly by small families: 41 percent were 2-person families: 
another 38 percent 3-4 person families; only 21 percent were families of more 
than 4 persons. 
Race 

More than two-thirds of families (67.2 percent) were nonwhite. 
Public assistance 

At time of survey a total of 207 families (191 nonwhite, 16 white) were receiving 
aidfrom DPA. Thisis roughly 11 percent. 
Income 

Annual average income : White $2,834 ; Nonwhite, $2,757. 
Proportion of rent to income 

White families range from 8 percent to 47 percent; average 12 percent. Non- 
white families range from 8 percent to 60 percent ; average 14 percent. 
Median rentals 

White families paid a shade less than nonwhites: White, median rent $32 
per month ; nonwhite, median rent $34 per month. 
Crowding 

On basis of 1.51 persons per room as crowding, total for city is 5.4 percent (non- 
white families 10.97 percent crowded). In Lower Hill area, 12.4 percent of 
white families were crowded ; 48.9 percent of nonwhite families. 
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Preference in relocation (indicated in survey) 

Of nonwhite families more than half (57 percent) want to relocate in the 
Upper Hill. About 8 percent want East Liberty or Homewood. Rest show 
scattered preferences, but almost all prefer within city. 

Of white families, roughly two-fifths want Upper HiJl. More than one-fourth 
want to go to South Hills, Brookline, Beechview, Dormont, ete. 

Very few, either white or nonwhite, indicate preference for North Side; slightly 
more than 5 percent of whites ; 2 percent of nonwhites. 


Number of children 

Almost half the families have no minors (whites 45.8 percent; nonwhite 44.4 
percent) ; 24 percent whites and 21.5 percent nonwhites have 1 minor; 13.2 percent 
whites and 14.5 percent nonwhite families have two minors; only 17 percent 
white and 20 percent nonwhite have more than 2 minors; less than 14 percent 
of whites and 2 percent of nonwhites have 5 or more minors. 


Dwelling condition from 1950 census 

“No private bath or dilapidated” 63.9 percent. 

“No running water or dilapidated” 32.3, percent. 
Status of area, September 1957 

Approximately three-fourths of the area has already been cleared. Many of 
the remaining buildings are partially vacant, so that only one-fifth or less of the 
original population still remains to be moved. 

September 1957. 


EXHIBIT C 
[HHFA, PHA, November 1957—420.2, supplement 1, exhibit 1] 
Low-RENT Housing MANUAL 


Specimen letter indicating information and certification to be sent to PHA 
regional office at time any contractor is notified to proceed on a management 
contract over $2,000 


PHA REGIONAL DIRECTOR 
( Address) 

Enclosed is a copy of a notice to proceed (or letter) dated __--__------__---- 
authorizing the contractor to proceed with the work identified below. 


Wasi ani GRR eas OT CONTPACbOr 28 kk on a Sh co re enn nc dcnd 
‘Total amount of.management contract: 3... nnn ccnc nn ectcdodceeude 
Peet Gh) att WON WOLK:16 40 DO CORO: occccn mtcdiicinkmbminsmannnnnnneent 
NUR: SRA A a ite nls tecnica alata ta ian ce agin dass en Jc taaiet 
Se TN CRD THe TT a tte 6 ci cb bee emeiaenda mim deweemesiones 
Number of days allowed for completion of work ~----------------~---------- 

Certification : 

I hereby certify that the schedule of wages to be paid to laborers and mechanics 
under the contract identified above furnished by the PHA is incorporated in 
the contract. 

Rah a gn insite d ncieahaletiin isin ab tity syitaicbislaiedin ex 
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HousING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Low-rent public-housing communities developed, owned, and operated by the 
authority as of Apr. 30, 1957 


i moe _" | ap 
| ee | 
| Location, | Construc- | Number of | Number of | 








Area in 
Community | by ward | tioncom- | buildings | families | acres 
| pleted 
| 
Terrace Village._........_-- 3, 4, 5 | 1941 132 | 2, 653 | 122. 2 
Bedford Dwellings 5 | 1940-54 57 880 | 37.8 
Arlington Heights___-.__-- 16 1943 32 | 660 82.5 
Allegheny Dwellings. . . 25 | 1943 17 | 282 | 19.3 
Broadhead Manor. .- 28 | 1944 63 | 448 65.9 
Glen-Hazel Heights - - - ‘ eel 15 | 1942 106 999 | 255. 1 
St. Clair Village....._..._- cea 16| 1955 76 1, 089 | 107.1 
Total, 7 communities ____ : |. oa te ae 483 7,011 689.9 


| 
| 
| ! 


Senator Ciark. Is there anybody else who cares to be heard briefly 
this afternoon / 
The gentleman in the audience rises and will give us his name. 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT E. UTTERBACK, DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR AND GENERAL COUNSEL, HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Urrersack. Everett Utterback. I am deputy administrator 
of the housing authority and general counsel. 

Senator CLark. Fine. We will be happy to have a statement from 
you. 

Mr. Urrersack. I just wanted to make a very brief statement for 
the record. I think one has probably been covered, but earlier in the 
statement we talked about- 

Senator Crark. You are referring to Mr. Tronzo’s statement ? 

Mr. Urrersack. Yes. Mr. Tronzo’s statement. We talked about 
handicaps and need as against demand. I think there have been 
three things hurting the demand. I think there are three parts to it. 

Senator Crark. You are speaking of demand for public-housing 
units? 

Mr. Urrersack. For public-housing units. Yes. I think that Mr. 
Tronzo talked about income restrictions and he spoke about the peo- 
ple who were eligible for public housing back in 1940. I think we need 
a new interprets ation of low-income families. I don’t think we have 
kept pace, our economists, with what the sy families have 

en. 

Senator Crark. In other words, we have not caught up with the 
effects of inflation ? 

Mr. Urrersack. That is right. And I think it needs restudying. 

The next item would be the type of housing we have been forced to 
build, which has lessened the demand on the part of a number of fam- 
ilies for public housing. This type of housing has meant to some 
families that they had to share with neighbors maybe certain types 
of tenant maintenance, and cleaning of a common garbage area, or 
the type of regulation they might have in the use of a common laundry 
facility. 

Our tour this morning emphasized an experience I have had in a 
good many other cities, namely, that there is an enormous number of 


99085—58 31 
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families living in slum dwellings now who have to share far more 
than a laundry. They have to share common sanitary facilities. Of 
course, that is very substandard and we are all against it, but. one 
would think people living in that kind of an environment would be 
only too happy to come into a unit where they had their own privacy 
and their own sanitary facilities at the cost of havi ing to share a laun- 
dry facility, which is nonexistent where they are toda ay. 

Mr. Urrersack. A large percentage of them do, but we still have 
had families who preferred the type of living—and I think, as Con- 
gressman Fulton said—where they have their own individual base- 
ment and their own individual laundry facilities, and so forth. It 
does keep some families from moving into public housing. 

Senator Crark. And would indicate the desirability of going into 
row housing. 

Mr. Pree That is right. And there are some families who 
would prefer their personal prejudic es on the outside of public hous- 
ing to integration within public housing. 

Senator Cark. Before you get into that, perhaps you or Mr. Tronzo 
can tell me, what is the vacancy rate in your public-housing units 
today ? 

Mr. Tronzo. This morning it was a natural turnover of about 243 
units. 

Senator CLrarK. Out of a total of 11,000. 

Mr. Tronzo. But we are holding about 30 or 40 of those for some 
families coming out of the Lower Hill. 

Senator Crark. Do you have any waiting list ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Yes; we have a waiting list of elderly single families 
and large families and do not have units of sufficient size to house 
them. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 

Now, go ahead, Mr. Utterback. 

Mr. Urrersack. I want to say this: The problem of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Pittsburgh is a policy of complete integration. 
We did not want the committee to think Mr. Tronzo was dodging any 
question on integration, because there will be minority groups here who 
will be speaking later, and we will be available to talk frankly about 
the program of integration in the Housing Authority in the City of 
Pittsburgh. You can see, and the record will show, that I happen to 
be a Negro, and our staffs and personnel are completely integrated. 
The policy of the housing authority is a policy of integration, and the 
program of the administration is one of integration also. Yet we 
have had, as you can recognize, some problems in converting the early 
projects from the pattern of the checkerboard pattern ‘to one of 
complete integration. 

Senator Crark. I want to commend you too, Mr. Utterback, for your 
frankness on this very delicate subject, « and ask you whether you would 
agree with Mr. Tronzo that integration becomes progressively more 
difficult as the percentage of Negre o occupancy increases. 

Mr. Urrersack. Definitely so. Over a certain portion. 

Senator Crark. But it is a fact of life that you have to deal with, 
is it not ? 

Mr. Urrersack. That is right. 
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The other point I wanted to make, and very briefly, is the one of 
delinquency. I did not want the committee to go away thinking 
we have no delinquency in public housing. __ 

Senator CLark. We will not go away thinking that. ss 

Mr. Urrernsack. Or thinking we have said that or stated that. The 
families, as you know, that are taken in by public housing come from 
the most blighted areas, where you have the highest incidence of 
delinquency. Certainly we have taken in families who have children 
who are juvenile delinquents, and overnight they do not become law- 
abiding citizens, so to speak. ; anal 

Senator Crark. Do you have any policy with respect to rejecting 
what are called problem families ? . 

Mr. Urrersack. We have a committee which looks at applications 
along with a committee of social agencies, and discusses certain types 
of families. Very few are refused admittance to public housing. 

Senator Crark. But occasionally you do reject a family becatise 
you think it is just too big a problem for you to solve; or is that not 
right ? 

Mr. Urrersack. We have rejected a few families. Yes. As Mr. 
Tronzo testified, the information we receive from the social agencies 
and the schoolteachers has been that once these families have lived in 
public housing over a period of years, we have less and less delinquency. 
We feel that we are doing a good job, as all our managers are trained 
and our staffs are trained in social problems, and we do go just a 
little bit beyond the real-estate management and delve into these 
problems. 

Thank you. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much, Mr. Utterback. 

Is there anybody else here who would like to testify ? 

Mr. Furron. May I just make one point for Pittsburgh ? 

Senator CLark. You certainly may, Congressman Fulton. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. FULTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Futron. Pittsburgh’s terrain does not lend itself to construc- 
tion such as New York and Philadelphia have. When we get great 
concentrations on narrow streets or in cul-de-sacs and pockets, it 
causes further municipal problems. My feeling is a city such as 
Pittsburgh should try for a more broadly based program, and that 
is on the scatter principle. For example, we have many lots in the 
city of Pittsburgh that have never been used. Likewise, our people 
are not as much used to rowhouses as the eastern cities. There is a 
feeling here of liking your own separate place and living in a separate 
dwelling. 

Why could not a program be worked out under this new program 
of housing where the city might either lease or buy from the people 
who are not using the property these vacant lots that are all around 
on many streets, and that are not paying for themselves either taxwise 
to the city or tothe owners. Our city is a different type of place from 
many others. 

Senator Crark. I agree with you. Councilman Jones might want 


. 


to make a comment on that, because he showed me this morning an 
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area where just that had been done by a private builder. The result 
was that a house costing $12,500 was built. Perhaps it could be done 
cheaper. 

I would be concerned about the public reaction to constructing 
$12,500 units for public-housing occupancy, even though, of course, 
it did include normal profit for the builder. 

Mr. Futron. My point is this: I think you get a certain segregation 
when you put people in a cold development and call it public housing. 
You get segregation on that. 

Senator Cuark. I agree with you. 

Mr. Fouuton. I would rather move away from that kind of segre- 
gated housing as between the people who are on the public-housing 
rolls and people who are able to earn their own way in housing. 

Senator Crark. I agree with you, but my only comment is perhaps 
it is a fiscal and financial problem which is not small. 

Mr. Fuuron. They are advertising in the Pittsburgh newspapers 
that they will build a house on your own lot with 3 bedrooms for 
$9,800. 

Mr. Urtrersack. In Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Futon. Yes. So maybe when we are talking about these 
high-rise things with elevator service—— 

Tatntot CriarK. Even at that, a $9,800 house in a free market would 
run for an awful lot more than a family eligible for public housing 
would be able to pay, and there would be a great many middle-income 
people who would only be too glad to take that property on a com- 
mercial basis, and I question whether that is socially a wise thing to 
do. I have no convictions, but am just raising the question. 

Mr. Fuuron. Maybe the point is that if you help some of those 
in middle-income housing, they all move up one step. 

Senator Ciark. That is exactly what we want the House of Rep- 
resentatives to do next session and I know you are going to help Be 
it. We had a middle-income program in our Senate bill last year and 
it was knocked out in conference. I know there is strong feeling in 
the House to help us with it this year, and I am sure I can count on 
your help. 

Mr. Fuuron. Thank you. 

Senator Ciarx. Is there anybody else to be heard ? 

If not, we will recess the hearings until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing in the same place. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m. 
the following day, Thursday, December 12, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1957 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HovsIne, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 710, New Post 
Office Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 10 a. m., Senator Joseph S. Clark 
presiding. 

Present : Senator Clark. 

Also present : Representative Fulton. 

Also present : Jack Carter, staff director, and Milton Semer, counsel, 
Subcommittee on Housing, and Donald L. Rogers, counsel, Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Senator CLark. The committee will be in session. 

Our first witness this morning is Dr. Arthur G. Baker, Director of 
the Allegheny County Health Department. 

Is Dr. Baker here? 


STATEMENT OF DR. ARTHUR G. BAKER, DIRECTOR; ACCOMPANIED 
BY HERBERT J. DUNSMORE, PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEER, ALLE- 
GHENY COUNTY, PA., HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Baker. Yes, Iam Dr. Baker. 

Senator CiarK. Will you sit down, please? 

Dr. Baxer. I would like to introduce the public-health engineer, 
Herbert J. Dunsmore. 

We have tried in our statement first of all to state the broad interests 
that the health department has in housing, as one of the basic necessi- 
ties of life. We have indicated that there are some relationships 
between specific disease problems and poor housing. 

Senator CiarK. Could I interrupt you for a minute to ask you to 
put on the record very briefly the organization of the health depart- 
ment, and where it fits into the county government, and what juris- 
diction, if any, it has over the city of Pittsburgh ? 

Dr. Baxer. Yes. The Allegheny County Health Department began 
operation on January 1, 1957. It is a countywide health organiza- 
tion that offers service to the city of Pittsburgh and all of Allegheny 
County, except at the present time for some 22 municipalities with 
a population of about 180,000 people that have not legally come into 
the county health service. 

Senator Crark. Is this department organized under the Pennsyl- 
vania legislation providing for a county health service? 

Dr. Baker. Yes, it is, section 315 of the act of 1951. 

473 
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The housing program of the health department is set up as a di- 
vision in the bureau of environmental health, which is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Dunsmore. The housing division enforces a countrywide 
rule or regulation and has the effect of an ordinance which is 
shown 

Senator Crarx. Excuse me if I interrupt you again. Are you fa- 
miliar with the health setup of Philadelphia County? 

Dr. Baxer. Yes. The rule and regulation we have is appendix I 
and it is in effect countywise. Originally this was drafted as a city 
ordinance and became effective on March 1, 1955, and then was re- 
enacted by the county board of health. 

Senator Cuark. This is in effect a sanitary code; is it not? Or is it 
more than that and different from that? I am looking at it very 
quickly. 

Mr. Dunsmore. For housing it could be classified as a sanitary 
code. However, in what is normally called a sanitary code it includes 
many other things, like milk and restaurant sanitation. 

Senator CrarK. Yes. 

Mr. Dunsmore. There is nothing like that in this. It is specifically 
for apartment house and rooming house officials. 

Senator Crark. But also private dwellings? 

Mr. Dunsmore. Yes. 

Senator CiarK. Could you tell me a little bit about the size of your 
unit, both in terms of personnel and budget, so that we can get some 
idea of how fully you are able to enforce this and to what extent the 
fiscal limitations, and perhaps limitations of personnel, make it diffi- 
cult to do as thorough a job as you would like to? 

Mr. Dunsmore. The Bureau of Environmental Health has 104 
people, professional and technical, but in the housing program there 
are 15 people, with additional help from some 35 other people that 
work out of the local district office. But we have 15 people fulltime 
on housing. 

Senator CirarK. What do they pay? 

Mr. Dunsmore. Right at the moment we are paying $4,800. 

Dr. Baker. That is for the inspector level. The program does not 
have a director at the present time. We are in the process of recruit- 
ing a trained engineer to direct the program. 

Senator CtarK. What will his salary be? 

Dr. Baxer. In the range from $9,000 to $11,000. 

Senator CrarK. They are hard to get at that price. 

Dr. Baxer. This is a substantial increase over what we have now 
budgeted. 

Mr. Dunsmore. We have two levels of supervision. The top is the 
program director and then an engineering supervisor. 

Senator CriarK. Is the engineering supervisor a field man? 

Mr. DuNnsmore. He supervises the field staff. 

Dr. Baxer. The health department, I think, probably became in- 
terested in housing certainly as early as 1950, when the census taken 
in that year indicated the large amout of substandard housing that 
existed in the city of Pittsburgh. We are said to have more sub- 
standard housing than any other large city north of the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

So as a result of the original findings in the survey, a sampling study 
was conducted in the health department about 1953, which showed 
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that there were 4,224 dwelling units with outside toilets in the city of 
Pittsburgh. 

Senator Crark. When you speak of the health department you are 
speaking of the city health department ? 

Dr. Baxer. That is correct. There were 15,000 dwelling units 
without baths, and 18,000 which did not have hot water, and a total 
of more than 60,00 that could be classed as substandard or lacking 
basic facilities for safe housing, out of a total of 201,000 dwelling units 
in the city. 

Up to this time we have been working on a complaint basis to in- 
vestigate compl: ints of poor housing. 

Senator Char. Have you been ‘able as yet to make any study or 
survey of the number of substandard dwelling units in the county and 
outside of the city ? 

Dr. Baxer. No. Wereally have not. 

Senator Crark. Do you have any “guesstimate,” or would you not 
want to go even that far? 

Mr. Dunsmore. Yes. We feel that there are as many or an equal 
number in the county area outside the city of Pittsburgh. In other 
words, an additional 60,000. 

Senator CiarK. So there would be a total somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 120,000-plus in Allegheny County, including Pittsburgh, 
of substandard dw ellings. Do you have any rough idea of the total 
number of dwellings in the county, including the city ? 

Mr. Dunsmore. That would be a guess again, but we would have to 
get that on a population basis, really, figuring about 3.2 persons per 
family unit, which would bring you up in the neighborhood of 
400,000. 

Senator Crark. That, of course, has reference to dwelling units, by 
which I mean apartments as well as single dwellings. The actual 
number of physical structures would be substantially less, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Dunsmorr. Yes. We have found that there are about 1.6 
dwelling units per structure. 

Senator CiarK. Do you have any definition of art in the profes- 
sion as to just what is substandard? Do you take the census defini- 
tion? Are there any environmental factors involved, or is it purely 
structural ? 

Mr. Dunsmore. Yes. We use the American Public Health As- 
sociation’s housing survey technique, which includes all of the. en- 
vironmental] factors and has penalty points for specific deficiencies 
in housing. 

Senator Crark. And a final score? 

Mr. Dunsmore. Yes, sir. The final score would give you whether 
it is intermediate, blighted, substandard, or slum. 

Senator Ciark. And it would be possible, although probably that 
does not happen too often, to have a physically et ir standard 
dwelling which might be classified as either intermediate or slum be- 
cause of its location and environment ? 

Mr. Dunsmore. That is correct. There are enough environmental 
penalty points in some neighborhoods to throw the whole neighbor- 
hood into an intermediate or a substandard area. 

Senator Crarx. Would you say that that was a relatively rare ex- 
ception, or is there a good deal of housing of that category in your 
total of roughly 120 ,000 i in the county ? 
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Mr. Dunsmore. No. It is very rare that we find a substantial, 
good home in a very ay environment. 

Senator Ciark. The general rule is that if the environment is bad 
the physical structure is apt to be substandard in one or more par- 
ticulars. Is that correct? 

Mr. Dunsmore. Yes. It usually would indicate that the neigh- 
borhood is old and was first settled in the community because of its 
location either close to rivers or railroad tracks, or other things, and 
has changed its character for dwelling units. ‘Therefore you will not 
find very many new houses, but occasionally you will have a new house 
in these areas. 

Senator CrarKk. Do you have in Allegheny County a good deal of 
this sort of condition, namely, a rather large and obviously quite 
well built house, built perhaps in the Victorian or Edwardian days, 
which has been vacated by a single family and broken up into a num- 
ber of apartments ? 

Mr. Dunsmore. Yes. Our exhibit 3 shows an area of over 1,000 
structures which we specifically used. We call it an old residential 
neighborhood that has been converted to dwelling unit use. 

This is a very difficult problem. These structures are occupied in 
large part by older people and older citizens of low income, and very 
often who are living off social security. 

Senator Ciark. They are almost all rental, are they not? 

Mr. Dunsmore. Yes. You find in those cases a good many families 
using a single plumbing facility and no real way to get at correcting 
the house. It is in violation by occupancy of the zoning ordinance, 
and maybe the building code and fire laws as well as the housing 
code, with no real way to put the money into it to bring it up to 
standard condition. 

Senator CuarK. You also have the problem, do you not, of reloca- 
tion, so that you are hesitant to condemn the dwelling and throw the 
people out because there is no place for them to go, or am I putting 
words in your mouth ? 

Mr. Dunsmore. No. This is one of the points in our summary, and 
we specifically pointed out this is an important relocation problem. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you. Will you go ahead? 

Dr. Baker. Yes. 

Following up, I might put in the record the progress we have made 
since the Pittsburgh code was originally adopted. We inspected some 
10,000 structures all in the city of Pittsburgh, and we find about 7714 
percent of these contain substantial violations of the code. 

Senator CrarKk. How did you select your 10,000? On a complaint 
basis, or did you have a plan ? 

Dr. Baxer. Originally it was on a complaint basis and somewhat on 
the basis of certain large owners wishing to have all of their units in- 
spected. Then we began to become more selective and picked up cer- 
tain areas of the city where we felt we could either make progress in 
conservation of a fairly good neighborhood, or other areas where there 
were no problems such as Mr. Dunsmore just described. 

Senator Ciark. So the 70 percent figure would be a little unfair if 
we attempted to convert it into a percentage of the total dwelling units 


in the city. To some extent, in other words, you were looking for 
trouble. 
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Dr. Baxer. Yes; I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Dunsmore. That is correct. 

I would like to add to that, that these areas are selected also in joint 
cooperation with the city planning department and with the urban 
redevelopment authority. 

Dr. Baxer. As a followup to our initial inspection we found 21 

ercent of the owners who had violations brought their properties 
into compliance with the code as a result of the initial inspection and 
the issuing of an order. 

About 26. percent in addition complied after a number of inspec- 
tions had been made, and more time was offered. 

That left the hard core of about 30 percent who had not complied 
at all for various reasons. In some cases it is the reluctance of the 
slum landlord to make improvement, and in other cases it is a property 
that is beyond improvement and would require relocation in order to 
tear down the original property. 

Senator CLtark. What type of sanctions do you have at your dis- 
posal to enforce your orders ? 

Dr. Baker. At the erreei time we would have to carry this through 
a court and first of all get a compliance form in, or get an approval 
from the board of county commissioners. 

Senator CLarKk. Can you post a dwelling as unfit for occupancy ? 

Dr. Baker. Yes; we do that on our own administrative order. 

Senator CLark. From that there would be an appeal, but of course 
the initial step is taken by your department ¢ 

Dr. Baker. Yes. Generally this has not been contested—the post- 
ing of a condemnation notice, that is. But if we were to enforce this 
rigidly we estimate there would be 10,000 families throughout the 
city who would be displaced. 

Senator CLark. That again runs into our relocation problem. 

Dr. Baker. That is right. We have to foresee cooperation with 
the available housing on the market. 

Senator Ciark. Of course, that relocation problem I guess is out- 
side of your jurisdiction. We have been running into this wherever 
we go, and I have always asked the question, how can you possibly 
solve it without a very large amount of additional public housing? I 
suppose that is not your field, or would you care to comment on it 

Dr. Baker. No. We work cooperatively with the public housing 
authority here in the city through the urban redevelopment commis- 
sion. 

Senator Cuark. In the course of your work do you see any evidence 
that either hand-me-down housing or trickle-down housing or. new 
housing is being made available by the private real estate market for 
the relocation of these families who are living in substandard dwell- 
ings ? 

One of our big problems, by way of explanation, is to determine 
whether, as our friends in the real estate board are perpetually telling 
us, private industry, if left alone and given a little time, will solve its 
problem, or whether they have now been given more than enough time 
and it is very clear they will not, and therefore some type of Govern- 
ment subsidy has to go into this field. Will we have a continuation of 
the spread of blight in spite of the very earnest efforts being made here 
and elsewhere to stop it? 
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Would you care to comment on that? 

Dr. Baxrr. I think the most objective evidence we could offer on this 
would be the followup we have done on families relocated from the 
Lower Hill area. We have investigated 540 of these families. We 
found 161 had purchased homes; 270 had moved into rental homes 
which did comply with the housing code; and 64 moved into homes 
which were substandard and obviously we will have to continue to work 
with these families because they have not improved themselves ; 45 were 
single persons or families who could not be relocated. 

Senator Ciark. I assume that of the 161 who purchased homes, that 
all of those homes were standard. Isthat right? 

Dr. Baxer. Yes; that is right. 

So this would point up the fact that there is a sizable number of 
about 15 or 20 percent, probably, that did not get into decent housing 
even though they were moved from a relocation area. 

Mr. Dunsmore. I think we might add one more comment to Senator 
Clark’s question. It is our opinion that there is not enough good, 
substantial standard housing to even keep up with the need for reloca- 
tion. In addition, I do not know that we are even holding our ground. 

We think we are hardly scratching the surface with the work done 
to date, and actually losing ground, in spite of the effort. 

Senator Crark. Of the 270 families that moved into rental homes 
which complied with the housing code, did any of them go into public 
housing ? 

Mr. Dunsmore. Not of these 540. There were many families that 
did go in, and we make a comment that other agencies did take care of 
a good many of the families. 

Senator CLark. From the Lower Hill ? 

Mr. Dunsmore. Yes; but these 540 are families that did not go into 
public housing. 

Senator Ctark. They were excluded from your investigation, that is, 
the families that went into public housing. You did not bother with 
them ? 

Mr. Dunsmore. No; because we knew that they went into safe and 
standard housing. 

Senator Ciark. This may be also outside of your jurisdiction, but 
our friends from the real estate board have been unwilling to come here 
and help us, although we asked them to. Do you know what the ap- 
proximate vacancy level is here in Pittsburgh or Allegheny County ? 
That figure would help us to determine the feasibility of relocation in 
existing structures. Is this a city where there is a very low-vacancy 
rate, or a relatively high-vacancy rate, or do you know ? 

Mr. Dunsmore. I think we have to say we do not know. 

There are other agencies in the community who will appear after 
us that have better information than we have on this subject. 

Senator Crark. Do you have any opinion as to how high a vacancy 
rate you have to have in order to permit you to enforce your code 
the way you would like to, and the way it is supposed to be enforced ? 

Dr. Baxer. You can go ahead and answer. 

Mr. Dunsmore. Most people in the housing business feel some place 
between a 3 and 5 percent vacancy ratio is necessary, and we feel we 
are considerably below it here. ; 
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Senator Ciark. Of course, that to some extent depends on the ren- 
tal of vacant houses, because I think in some of these you could have 
a high vacancy rate of middle and upper class units and it would not 
do you any good. 

Dr. Baxer. We feel the problems are undoubtedly more severe for 
minority groups and aged persons and large families. 

These are groups we have difliculty with even on a single-family 
basis if we have to relocate. 

I think we have probably presented the material we have. 

Senator Crark. I think it would be helpful, Doctor, if that is the 
case, if you would just read into the record the summary which ap- 
pears on the last page of your statement. 

Dr. Baxer. Certainly. 

Our experience in Allegheny County in housing as we have indi- 
cated here shows the need for continuous unabated effort toward es- 
tablishing additional urban renewal and housing rehabilitation areas. 

We feel we still must provide a master plan for inspection of hous- 
ing countywide, and much of our efforts thus far are somewhat em- 

iric. 

We feel that additional effort and consideration must be given to 
the housing needs of the aged individual; this includes housekeeping 
and nursing service as well as housing. 

This obviously is going to be a major problem in this county and 
elsewhere, as the population over 65 increases in the next couple of 
decades. 

If these urban renewal projects are to be successful, adequate relo- 

cation housing should be available for the family to be relocated. This 
need is espec ls ally acute for families of minority groups. 

Senator Crark. And you do not personally see any other answer 
than public housing, do you? 

Dr. Baxer. No, we do not. We really do not, and we have esti- 
mated there are some 10,000 families in the city alone that will need 

relocation housing if we were to enforce the code citywide. 

Senator Crark. And that is exclusive, of course, of those who will 
have to relocate because of the highway program 4 

Dr. Baker. That is right. 

Senator Crark. T hey” would not come into your field at all? 

Dr. Baxer. Not entirely. No. Some of that would be areas we are 
talking about, but others would be outside it. 

Senator Ciark. Go ahead, if you will, Dr. Baker. 

Dr. Baxer. We also feel to make rehabilitation realistic a review 
of the entire financial problem should be made. We find that many 
homeowners are unable to obtain loans to improve their structures 
and in some instances homeowners do not know how to go about ap- 
plying for financial assistance, even when they are eligible for it. 

This would apply particularly to the rehabilitation program in the 
conservation are 

Then there is one other problem we have not spoken of, which is 
a very real problem. That is the slum landlord who owns large blocks 
of housing in substandard neighborhoods. 

Senator Crark. I was going to ask you about that. The favorite 
whipping boy of all housing idealists, of whom I count myself one, 
is the slum landlord. He is the Simon Legree in the picture. Is that 
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a fiction of our imagination? Is the slum landlord, as you have run 
into him, about as decent a human being as anybody else, or do you 
have some really rough problems because of a lack of any decent 
sense of compassion and understanding on behalf of people who are 
really making a very good profit out of human misery / 

Mr. Dunsmore. We could be very specific on this point and have 
pictures to document it. We have found landlords that would rent 
as many as 34 dwelling units with 4 outside toilets and 2 water spigots 
in a courtyard, and harvest $600 a month rent off this structure, and 
when ordered to comply they refuse to make any attempt at compliance 
and the people were vacated from the structures and the neighbors 
just simply tore them down. 

We have taken another landlord into court, for example, 20 times 
in one 40-day period, and each time arrested him and fined him $100 
for a citation. This was not enough to persuade him to make any 
substantial improvements. 

Senator Crark. Is he still operating? 

Mr. Dunsmore. He is still operating. 

Senator CLark. He would rather pay a $100 fine fairly frequently 
than make these improvements ? 

Mr. Dunsmore. We do not feel this would even pay the interest 
on the investment it would cost for him to make the improvements, 
and, therefore, it would be much cheaper for him to pay the fine. 

Senator Crark. And you have exhausted your remedies against 
him? 

Mr. Dunsmore. No. More recently we have tried another tech- 
nique, which has had some effect. That is to have an inspector who has 
a good deal of diligence about his job, calling on him Saturdays and 
Sundays at 6 o’clock in the morning and 10 o’clock at night, and 
around the clock. This procedure has caused him to unload 11 of these 
structures and to tear about 8 of them down. 

Senator Crark. It seems rather drastic and mildly brainwashing, 
is it not? Nevertheless, you are getting some results and he has not 
complained about the violation of his civil liberties. 

Mr. Dunsmore. The load, however, that it puts on the Health De- 
partment to use this technique is very substantial, and if we had to 
proceed with this technique we would have to triple the size of our 
staff. 

Senator Crark. Is this individual an isolated instance, or do you 
think he has many companions in dishonor, let us say ? 

Mr. Dunsmore. I do not think there are a good many. There is a 
group, let us say, of possibly a dozen, that are involved. 

Senator CLrark. Would you say that the general pattern of owner- 
ship of these substandard and slum dwellings is that they tend to be 
held, 1, 2, 3, or 4 units, by 1 landlord, or is there a general pattern 
of ownership of large numbers of slum properties by 1 landlord ? 

Mr. Dunsmore. If they only own 2 or 3 or 4 we do not consider 
them large holders of slum dwellings. We are talking about people 
who own as many as 100 structures. 

Senator Crark. What I am trying to get at is, what proportion of 
the total number of slum dwellings is held by large holders? 

Mr. Dunsmore. I get the question now. It would be in cases, but 
I do not believe this is a substantial portion of the substandard 
housing. 
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Senator Ciark. In other words, cracking down on the slum land- 
lord, desirable though it is in justice and equity, is not going to solve 
this ‘problem / 

Mr. Dunsmore. Absolutely not. We may be talking about 10 per- 
cent of the problem, or less. 

Senator Gasee, Mr. Semer suggests that I ask you to comment on 
the relationship between the need of housing for the aged and the 
need for health and medical services for the aged, including perhaps 
hospitalization. It is sometimes a little difficult in determining where 
the line should be drawn between housing in urban renewal ‘and ex- 
pansion of health services. I wondered if you had any comment on 
that. 

Dr. Baxer. Just this week Dr. Hamil, the director of the county 
institution and the county facility for the chronically ill, has released 
information on a new project that will provide for means of taking 
care of the aged in the community as much as possible. This seems 
to be a very reé ealistic approach to this problem. 

Senator CLtark. Would that be a visiting nurse service, or some- 
thing of that kind ? 

Dr. Baxer. Yes. Basically it is a foster home service for the care 
of the aged in the community. It does not mention it, but probably 
additional services will have to be rendered to the aged person in the 
foster home. The whole point is more attention will have to be given 
to means of keeping people out of hospitals as long as possible. The 
economics of hospital care are just too expensive. 

Senator CLark. Let me spell it out a little more specifically, because 
Senators who are not here will want to read it, and it is a little hard 
to get the atmosphere in which we are speaking. 

Is what you have in mind this: You would treat an elderly indi- 
vidual much as you would treat an orphan, or a child whom you 
wished to place in a foster home, and similarly the aged person would 
be placed in a foster home and the people in that home would be paid 
by the community—the city or the county ? 

Dr. Baker. Yes. That is the proposal, and financing would come 
both from the State of Pennsylvania through the department of wel- 
fare and from county funds. The expenditure of county funds is still 
being explored as to whether it is constitutional. 

Senator Crark. I suppose where there was a social-security pay- 
ment coming in, or some other form of Federal aid, that money could 
also be utilized for this purpose or would that go directly 

Dr. Baker. I think so. I think that would be the case in a home 
setting. This is only an opening. 

Senator Crark. There is a great deal of interest in the Congress in 
a program of housing for the aged. If that should materialize in 
terms of construc tion, would you think it desirable to incorporate any 
health facilities in it, or do you believe that that can best be handled 
through existing institutions and through clinical visits, and the visit- 
ing nurse serv ice? 

Dr. Baxer. I would think it would be desirable to incorporate fa- 
cilities certainly for consultation within the housing units, and quite 
probably housekeeping services and nursing services should be avail- 
able on the premises. I would not know how the medical service could 
be best. provided. 
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Senator CiarKk. We are sort of on the horns of a dilemma because 
you want to get away from the institutional atmosphere and do not 
want to build housing for the aged which is an institution. On the 
other hand, you want to make available to them as cheaply and effec- 
tively as can be done, the health services. 

I take it you would feel we could go fairly far in incorporating 
health facilities into the actual housing without getting an institu- 
tionalized atmosphere, which I imagine you too would deplore? 

Dr. Baker. Yes. On the other side of life we have child health 
conferences, which are conducted in facilities in some of the hous- 
ing projects. It is a convenience. 

Senator Crark. Do you have district health centers in Allegheny 
County or Pittsburgh ? 

Dr. Baker. Yes. We have just begun a program for five district 
health centers. 

Senator CrarK. They are not built yet? 

Dr. Baker. No. We are using rented facilities. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Dr. Baker. Do you care 
to add anything? 

Dr. Baker. No. I think we have covered the field. 

Mr. Dunsmore. Thank you very much for the opportunity to be 
here. 

Senator Ciark. Do the members of the staff have any questions? 

If not, thank you very much. 

The prepared statement of Dr. Baker will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Baker follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Dr. ARTHUR G. BAKER, Drrector, ACCOMPANIED BY HERBERT I. 
DunsMorE, Pusric HeattH ENGINEER, ALLEGHENY CoUNTY, Pa., HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 


Food, clothing, and shelter have long been recognized as the basic requirements 
for the family household; but these in themselves are not euough. Our modern 
society as we recognize it here in the United States demands certain standards 
which apply to each of these. Attached to our concepts of basic needs which we 
recognize as the “American way of life” is our knowledge on the cause and control 
of disease. The public at large have come to realize that if they as individuals 
are to maintain their own standard of living, they must also insist and even 
demand that the officials of their communities do the same for the community 
through statutory measures itself. We bave come to realize that an important 
approach to the maximum health for the individual is through provision of 
facilities in a community which tend to establish healthful conditions for every- 
one, those that can provide for themselves and the less fortunate who must be 
provided for. 

Public health responsibilities enter into the picture of housing on this concept. 
We recognize that medical indigency is involved with poor housing. We have 
data to show that a large part of preventive public health services and the major 
portion of free medical services when available is directed to areas of housing 
dilapidation and slum conditions. In public health work we are doing something 
about control of disease and case finding. We are blocked in those situations 
where we become involved in housing conditions. For example, our overall tuber- 
culosis rate for Pittsburgh in 1956 is reported at 10.7 deaths per 100,000 popula- 
tion. In the Lower Hill slum area of our city the death rate is over twice this 
figure, a tremendous high of 22.5 deaths per 100,000 population and in a second 
slum area, the lower North Side of Pittsburgh, the death rate is 16.5. 

We know that women of low economic status have many problems other than 
housing but we have data to show that when pregnant mothers living in housing 
units without heat, hot water, toilet, kitchen sinks, they are prone to neglect 
their other basic needs as expectant mothers. We cannot prove to you pre- 
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mature birth and high infant mortality is a cause or effect of poor housing or 
slum conditions. We do have data showing that the relationship is not by 
chance. For example, in 1956 the mortality rate for infants born in Pittsburgh is 
81.5 per 1,000 live births; in our slum areas we find infant mortality rate at 72 
in the lower North Side and 57.2 in the Lower Hill area. 

We also have reason to believe and can produce evidence from our laboratory 
studies that intestinal disorders, food poisoning, typhoid fever, and other filth- 
born diseases are more prevalent in slum areas than in other parts of our city. 
The health department places a high priority on its housing work to reduce 
disease and prevent long-term illnesses. We find moving families or individuals 
from one dilapidated structure to a second only prolongs the basic problems. 

The 1950 census showed Pittsburgh to have more substandard housing than any 
of the large metropolitan cities north of the Mason-Dixon line. The former 
Pittsburgh Health Department, in cooperation with the Pittsburgh Planning 
Department, conducted a survey of blighted areas in Pittsburgh, using the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association technique of evaluating substandard housing. 
The results of this survey revealed that there are 4,224 dwelling units with out- 
side toilets and 15,645 lacking baths; 18,150 lacking hot water and a total of 
60,239 that could be classified as substandard or lacking basic facilities for decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing of a total of approximately 201,000 dwelling units in 
the city. 

Traditionally the health department had been concerned with housing com- 
plaints. These complaints have involved such conditions as leaky roofs, plugged 
plumbing, lack of heat, poor ventilation, and other situations which contribute 
to poor physical and emotional health. It was only after the preliminary survey 
data became available, and the increased interest in urban renewal and the need 
for a workable program became a requirement that the health department could 
‘arry out its housing responsibilities. It is very interesting to note that the 
present health department emphasis on housing has been stimulated by the urban 
renewal program and that the urban renewal program was assisted in getting 
started by the initial work of the health department when it began an evalua- 
tion of structures on a survey basis. <A study of the situation resulted in the 
development of the new Pittsburgh housing code. ‘ths code became effective 
on March 1, 1955. 

In developing the new housing code (see appendix 1) previous experience with 
housing enforcement was given consideration but also much thought was directed 
toward the urgent need for housing rehabilitation and urban renewal. At that 
time, plans for urban redevelopment were under consideration and it was real- 
ized that if a workable program for rehabilitation was to be developed the new 
housing code would need to fit in and be an integral part of the total community 
effort toward better housing for people in our community. 

Three types of neighborhoods were selected for code enforcements, one a con- 
servation area, one a rehabilitation area, and the third was an old neighborhood 
where conversion had taken place of single-family dwellings to multifamily use. 

In the conversion area (see appendix 3), we found a large number of viola- 
tions peculiar to the converted house, a lack of private bathrooms, inadequate 
heating and lighting facilities, overcrowding, no hot running water, and im- 
proper structural changes. Converted housing is customarily not owner occu- 
pied and usually contains more than one family. The general sanitation of the 
environs in this kind of housing is poor and creates many other health problems 
such as rodent infestation. The poor sanitation contributes to an unsightly 
neighborhood and many nuisance complaints. 

The conservation area (see appendix 2) has some of the characteristics of 
the conversion area but usually has not reached this stage of economic deprecia- 
tion. Here the violations were more concerned with old equipment and general 
rundown conditions. In this area less than half of the structures inspected had 
code violations. 

The rehabilitation area included the slum districts and showed serious code 
violations in most structures. These buildings were slated for demolition and 
clearance. 

Since the establishment of the housing code approximately 10,000 structures 
have been inspected and it is found that 77.5 percent contain substantial vio- 
lation of the housing code. 

Our reports show that most of the home owners in the conservation area com- 
plied most readily to the request of the Health Department that they meet the 
standards as established by the code. Considering the overall problem we find 
that 21 percent of the owners brought their structure into compliance with the 
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code as a result of one visit and an official notice, an additional 26 percent com- 
plied after several additional visits by the housing sanitarians. 

This left approximately 30 percent of the owners who for one reason or an- 
other were unwilling to comply. A close check on these structures reveal that 
they were occupied by the aged, often single men or women and, of course, all of 
them in the very low income bracket. 

While we feel that rehabilitation of housing and neighborhoods is a major pub- 
lic health problem we also are keenly aware of the need to consider the rights 
and privileges of the individual who lives in our problem communities. We need 
to understand the family and individual problems created when relocation is 
accomplished. We feel we need to be assured that displaced families can be 
helped to acquire better housing and certainly with nothing less than housing 
that meets the requirements of our code. In order to learn of the actual condi- 
tion in this regard we reviewed the situation that resulted after the families 
were removed from the Lower Hill district in Pittsburgh. The majority of 
these families had found housing on their own and many had received help from 
community agencies established for this purpose. Of the 540 families we inves- 
tigated the following is what we found: 


161 had purchased homes 

270 had moved into rental homes which complied with the housing code 
64 had moved in substandard homes 
45 were single persons or families who could not be located 


SUMMARY 


Our experience in housing as we have indicated here shows the need for con- 
tinuous unabated effort toward establishing additional urban renewal and hous- 
ing rehabilitation areas. 

We feel that additional effort and consideration must be given to the housing 
needs of the aged individual; this includes housekeeping and nursing service 
as well as housing. 

If these urban renewal projects are to be successful adequate relocation hous- 
ing should be available for the family to be relocated. (This need is especially 
acute for families of minority groups. ) 

We also feel to make rehabilitation realistic a review of the entire financial 
problem should be made. We find that many home owners are unable to obtain 
loans to improve their structures and in some instances home owners do not 
know how to go about applying for financial assistance, even when they are 
eligible for it. 


(The rules and regulations of the Allegheny County Health De- 
partment, appendix 1, will be found in the files of the committee. ) 
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APPENDIX 2.—Conservation neighborhood: Violations found on initial inspections 
of 1,507 structures (census tracts 7B-7H) 











Structures with viola- | Structures without 
tion violation 
Total Percent | Total | Percent 

— — - — — — —— —| 
All structures, all items: Entire area axe 525 34. 8 | 982 65. 2 
. als sal eprint ona ated 
Steen seats 30 21.4 110 | 78. 6 
7 te = ‘ 155 41.1 222 | 58.9 
7D. ‘ . J 59 31.1 131 | 68. 9 
7E... ‘ ad 89 28.6 222 | 71.4 
ee ; : 69 34.5 131 | 65. 5 
7G weleke —_ . 107 44. 6 | 133 | 55. 4 
a a ‘ _ $ 16 32.7 33 | 67.3 
Owner- occupied J 212 23. 0 709 | 77.0 
Owner absent 3 313 | 53. 4 27: 46. 6 
1-family ..-_..-- ‘ ; 243 30. 6 551 | 69. 4 
BANGD ..4<os ones 2m A 115 33.4 229 | 66. 6 
Multiple families -- 167 45.3 202 | 54.7 
Frame... -.- - . ain’ 158 43.3 207 56.7 
BE cx caimee x , 303 31.4 662 | 68. 6 
Combination -- i ‘ : 61 35.9 | 109 | 64.1 
Not stated - .. 3 42.9 | 4} 57.1 

Major fields by number of structures in violation: 
Interior (51-59) . 195 12.9 1,312 | 87.1 
Heating (38, 40, 41) __- 172 11.4 1, 335 | 88.6 
Structure (16-23) 169 11.2 1, 338 | 88.8 
Water heater (34-36) ‘ 137 9.1 1, 370 | 90.9 
Plumbing (27-33) 118 7.8 1, 389 92.2 
Cellar-Basement (42-47) . 111 7.4 1, 396 92.6 
Building site (9-15) ‘ 102 6.8 | 1, 405 93. 2 
Accident hazard (60-63) 16 1.1 | 1, 491 98.9 
Adequate water pressure (48) . 15 1.0 1, 492 | 99.0 
Hallways (49, 50) s 0.5 1, 499 99.5 
Vermin (24-26) 5 0.3 1, 502 99.7 

Most frequent single violation: | | 
1. Space heater improperly vented (40) 149 9.9 1, 358 | 90.1 
2. Water heater improperly vented (36) 114 7.6 1, 393 92.4 
3. Less than 2 electric outlets in each room (56) ___- 103 | 6.8 | 1, 404 | 93. 2 
4. Structure of porches (20) ene 76 | 5.0 | 1, 431 | 95.0 
5. Paint, structure (23) gulead 61 4.0 | 1, 446 96.0 
6. Windows not operable (54)... i 60 4.0 | 1, 447 | 96. 0 
7. Wiring, cellar-basement (45) -_--- 56 3.7 | 1,451 | 96.3 
8. Downspouts, gutters (18) 54 3. 6 | 1, 449 96.4 
9. Windows not weathertight (55) ___ 49 3.3 | 1, 458 | 96. 7 
10. Private bathroom (31) ; 42 2.8 | 1, 465 | 97.2 
11. Interior walls not firm (52)_._.__- 42 | 2.8 | 1, 465 97.2 

| 
i Y9085—58 $2 
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APPENDIX 3.—An old neighborhood with extensive conversions: Violations found 
on initial inspections of 802 structures on the North Side (wards 22 and 23) 























Structures with viola- Structures without 
tion | violation 
Total | Percent Total Percent 
All structures, all items: Entire area---.........-------- 717 | 89. 4 85 10.6 
UA 555-40 ean a Se ondectiee shoes 39 | 78.0 | 20 | 22. 
Ss a nigh dittitittn cmdicdghits aa nsatel ad wi andwanvgirtie 331 87. 6 47 12.4 
ND dE Ee sc tind Ra alae iiiees ata cds OI cacao on na aaah ia 57 | 98.3 1 oe 
lo onbénUeeonsocnbepat aes be oeaciad ales iok qenttend cients 18 PA Fico noncaee 0.0 
) 2 eye ee Sicltpn manduie deinsiniin 2 . Se 0.0 
7 ea eS a hitbnodnaaene 19 100.0 |. a dniiiedie 0.0 
OR 6 cakaN Rann eau Man ance daddns ban asasenoee 45 78.9 | 12 21.1 
IL athena is sence athantinttintbnltmacedhnstiiss <a % 71 98. 6 1 1.4 
SIE ink du ed cache ceca tae Alvals acivnanies 135 | 97.1 | 4 2.9 
OOIRNIII so on oo oa al on cc cnbdwnwccccessce 241 "| 81.4 | 55 18.6 
ke cn cuvochimas 476 | 94.1 30 5.9 
en DR as wen oda abwedotil= we kbnknnanne 290 89. 2 35 10.8 
2-family le saucsusaibe wasted asutabtues 196 | 87.5 28 12.5 
Multiple- family _- eee ds Gs Maae ens acees 231 91.3 22 8.7 
ac RN a a a SR a in leche 137 97.2 | 4 2.8 
Brick cca dea iisieksoas oi adtkdsdnthcndanemmebaaibe 495 86. 7 76 13.3 
Combination _.___-_- SA Rui iisetpdabutrekemnamaienis 67 94.4 4 5.6 
NN bith d ence badincadeddMacteweteseces 18 | 94.7 | 1 5.3 
Major fields by number of structures in violation: 
Interior (51-59) .......-.... ptatiiedeith dtc wenagadinie 442 | 55.1 360 44.9 
ee Silas eeunnaceeeen 429 53. 5 | 373 46.5 
Heating (38, 40, 41)_.......-- bibsdnabidcscssauswedawe 396 49.4 406 50. 6 
TN CT I hin os ce cadcdddecnnccencccnen 350 43:6 452 | 56. 4 
i lta as em nmenee 222 27.7 580 72.3 
rN I WOME ho oc ce pemsnienecccnecenscss 219 | 27.3 | 583 72.7 
PN a 8 otk cnt dernonidusoawsicnadsesse 116 14. 5 | 686 85. 5 
SN I 05. ot paencdnindeescecaswacoeses 48 6.0 | 754 94.0 
Accident basards (60-63). ................----.-...- 21 2.6 | 781 97.4 
a en aaliemie nen 9 1.1 793 98.9 
Adequate water pressure (48) 8 1.0 792 99.0 
Most frequent single violation: 
1. Space heater improperly vented (40).........--- 391 48.8 411 51.2 
2. Less than 2 electric outlets in each room (56) ---. 278 34.7 524 65.3 
3. Water heater improperly vented (36) _........--- 208 25.9 594 74.1 
4. Interior walls not firm (52)_...........-.-...---.-- 168 | 20.9 634 79. 1 
i TE BD nai ndndite<tnnpcatdences 167 20.8 635 79. 2 
6. Windows not weathertight (55)............--.-- 165 20. 6 637 79.4 
De, EE DUN I yo cee cnetinnccnnnccdeunes 161 20.1 641 79.9 
8. Wooden trim, kitchen sink (29).....--......-.-- 159 19.8 643 80. 2 
9. Windows not operable (54) ........--.----.----- 154 19.2 648 80.8 
10. No hot running water (34)......-...------..---- 151 18.8 651 81.2 
05s eR IS NE WOO an ns ssaws Se cds sens cccckcee 126 15.7 676 84.3 








(Violation notice, exhibit III, Allegheny Health Department, will 
be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Senator Crark. Mr. Leo Stern, director of the Allegheny County 
Redevelopment Authority. 

I commend you for the shortness of your statement, Mr. Stern. 


STATEMENT OF LEO STERN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, REDEVELOP- 
MENT AUTHORITY OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA. 


Mr. Stern. I thought somewhere along the line you would appre- 
ciate a short statement. 

Senator Ciark. It isa tough problem. I am not sure we are right 
in being critical of long statements. 

Mr. Srern. I would appreciate reading it and would be glad to 
eomment on it. 

I represent the Redevelopment Authority of Allegheny County, 
which hes responsibility for urban renewal programs in 126 communi- 
ties, ranging in population from 31,000 down to Jess than 500. 
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Senator Ciark. Let me interrupt there because so many people out- 
side of this area do not understand the governmental organization 
here. 

You are now talking about all of Allegheny County except the city 
of Pittsburgh, are you not ? 

Mr. Stern. Actually I am excepting three cities. There are four 
cities in the county. There is Pittsburgh, McKeesport, Clairton, and 
Duquesne. The city of Duquesne elected to have the county rede- 
velopment authority undertake on its behalf any redevelopment or 
urban renewal programs. The State legislation provides that a 
county redevelopment authority shall operate except in those counties 
which have their own authorities, and cities are authorized under law 
to have their own. So if they set them up we do not operate there. 

Senator Ciark. I will have to interrupt again to point out that in 
the Pennsylvania municipal law we have various categories of cities, 
and that is what Mr. Stern is talking about. We have also boroughs 
and townships which are in theory units of lesser size or not so dense 
population. However, many of our Pennsylvania boroughs are larger 
than some of our Pennsylvania cities. But as I understand Mr. 
Stern’s testimony, the Redevelopment Authority of Allegheny County 


deals with the redevelopment problems of all of Allegheny County, in- 


cluding all townships and all boroughs and local governmental units 
except Pittsburgh, McKeesport, and Clairton; and there is one city, 
Duquesne, which has voluntarily accepted the jurisdiction of the 
county redevelopment authority. 

Mr. Srern. That is correct, sir. 

Senator CLark. Can you give us a rough estimate of the percentage 
of the total population of the county over which your activities are 
exercised ? 

Mr. Stern. It would be roughly half, sir. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 

Now will you go ahead? 

Mr. Srern. At present we have projects in 4 communities—1 in 
the execution stage and 3 in final planning. The project in execution 
stage is in the Borough of McKees Rocks, which has a population of 
16,000. The project area contains some 24 acres, on the Federal 
grant will approximate $1,800,000. As a result of this project, one 
of the most deteriorated areas in the borough will be cleared, damage 
from flooding will be obviated, families living under some of the most 
unsafe and unsanitary conditions will be relocated into decent hous- 
ing, traffic conditions improved, a new site provided for a civic center, 
needed parking for business brought to the community, and an im- 
portant start made in the community’s overall urban renewal activ- 
ities. Under no conceivable circumstances could this project have 
gone ahead without Federal assistance. 

Senator CiarK. I would like to interrupt at that point to state that 
we drove through that project yesterday morning, and I can state on 
the basis of my own observation that what Mr. Stern says about the 
present conditions is 100 percent correct, and that the plans which 
we have seen would indicate that the project upon completion will 
perform the services which he mentioned. 

Mr. Stern. In addition to the final planning for three other com- 
munities, we have a backlog of requests for assistance from other 
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boroughs and townships in the county. For the period 1958 through 
1962, inclusive, it is contemplated that redevelopment programs will 
be instituted in 15 additional communities. These projects would 
aggregate 327 acres, affect approximately 3,250 families, and require 
some $25 million in Federal capital grants. It is contemplated that in 
the 5 years from 1963 through 1968, an additional 10 projects would 
be undertaken affecting approximately 1,200 families, covering 200 
acres, and requiring $15 million of Federal capital grants. We have 
thus projected a 10-year program requiring almost $40 million in 
Federal capital grants. The communities with the greatest need 
usually are the least able to pay their own way. Certainly these pro- 
grams cannot be undertaken unless Federal funds are made available 
on a continuing basis. 

Our urban areas have borne the brunt of the expanding economy, 
but they have not been able to secure a commensurate share of tax reve- 
nues necessary for them to meet the problems which they have to face. 
Urban renewal is one of the most complex and intricate operations a 
community can undertake. It requires extensive planning and com- 
petent, well-trained personnel. Planning takes time, and competent, 
well-trained personnel are hard to come by. Unless we are assured 
of a continuity of financial assistance, the necessary planning cannot 
be done and the necessary personnel cannot be retained. A commu- 
nity to properly undertake urban renewal must fit this action into its 
long-range, capital-improvements program. This type of program 
can be successful only as a community can be assured that needed 
finances will continue to be available. We cannot turn urban renewal 
on and off like a water faucet. It took a long time to get the program 
underway, and interruptions can be fatal. 

Senator Crark. Let me interrupt you to ask you how the county 
and the municipalities with which you deal treat their capital-im- 
provement programs ¢ Is there a county capital-improvement pro- 
gram, or is it done on a borough basis and township basis, and do all 
of the local municipalities have such programs, or only some of them ¢ 

Mr. Srern. It is certain that not all of them do. Some do and 
some do not. The county is just getting into a formal capital-im- 
provements program itself. Actually, the stage of planning in our 
communities overall is at inception, you might say. Many have had 
master plans or comprehensive plans for some time. A greater 
number have none. Certainly good capital-improvement program- 
ing is part and parcel of a comprehensive plan. 

So if we are going to have competent capital improvements pro- 
graming I think it is going to have to be based on master plans for 
the community, and some assurance that the communities will be able 
to secure the funds that are necessary over an extended period of 

years. 

; Senator CiarKk. I would like to make the comment that your job 
and that of planning, redevelopment, and housing officials in gen- 
eral is made infinitely more difficult, in my judgment, because of the 
proliferation of local units in Allegheny ae Somebody tell 
me how many there are. It is an incredible number. 

Mr. Stern. There are 129. I am sorry, Senator. Did you ask for 
communities or planning units? 

Senator CiarK. No. {meant governmental bodies. 

Mr. Srern. In boroughs, townships, and cities there are 129. 
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Senator Ciark. I suppose it is just human nature, but so far all of 
the efforts of civic groups to remedy that sort of thing by some type 
of consolidation has been successfully resisted by the vested inter- 
ests, largely political, I think, but to some extent social and economic, 
w hich want to preserve either their own little bailiwicks or that oasis 
in the rhododendron belt which preserves you from the impact of 
those who are economically less fortunate. 

We are going to have to solve that pribless sooner or later, or in 
my judgment this whole thing will fall on its face. We have been 
very fortunate on the other end of the State because in 1854 we had a 
county consolidation, so the entire county of Philadelphia is coter- 
minous with the city. We still have a certain amount of vacant land, 
which is a happy and lucky accident, which has not occurred else- 
where. The same problem is very current in the W yoming Valley, 
where we have Luzerne and Lackaw: anna Counties, and innumers ible 
townships and boroughs and cities in addition to the bigger places, 
like Scranton and Wilkes-Barre. 

I am boring you with that because I want it in the record at this 
point when some of my colleagues come to read it. 

Mr. Srern. Not at all. It certainly makes our job more difficult by 
having to deal with a number of communities rather than just one. 

In addition to Federal financial assistance, which is so necessary, I 
wish to urge the committee to provide the greatest possible legislative 
assistance for the encouragement and promotion of housing for fam- 
ilies of moderate income. 

I would like to interject here, Senator, and say I think this, in addi- 
tion to the financial assistance, is the crux of our ability really to carry 
on an expanded urban-renewal program. Unless we can supply ade- 
quate rehousing facilities we are going to be seriously limited in what 
we can undertake. 

Senator Ciark. I agree with you. 

Would you define for the record what you mean by moderate in- 
come ¢ 

Mr. Srern. Moderate income to my mind would encompass the 
families whose incomes are too high for entrance into public housing, 
and too low to get decent, safe, and sanitary housing in today’s 
market. 

Senator CLrark. Can you put a dollar sign on that so far as the 
Pittsburgh area is concerned ? 

Mr. Srern. I could, but I do not feel I have it sufficiently thought 
out to back it up. 

Senator CrarKk. One of our witnesses yesterday put the dollar sign 
of $4,000 to $6,000 a year income on it. I have heard it zo lower, and 
I have seen it go higher; but generally speaking, that ‘would be my 
own rough judgment | for this part of Pennsylvania. 

I have no particular confidence in the estimate and I would like to 
have your comment on it. 

Mr. Srern. My judgment would be somewhere between $3,500 and 
$7,000. I would like to spread it. 

Senator Ciarx. Yes, I think that is good. 

Mr. Srern. Because a higher income with a larger family leaves 
less money available for housing, and they have to eat and be clothed. 

Senator Cirark. Do you accept 20 percent as a permissible figure for 
the percentage of total income which should be applied to housing? 
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Mr. Srern. I think 20 percent is all right. I think it should not be 
more than that, and many times I think it should be less. 

Senator Crark. We have had instances called to our attention yes- 
terday and elsewhere the total amount of family income devoted to 
shelter was as high as 35 percent. There are some who think it could 
well go to 25 percent, and be within a permissible range. I take it you 
would go lower than that. 

Mr. Stern. Yes. I would like to see housing available at approxi- 
mately 15 percent. I recognize as you get into the low-income groups 
where it is necessary or more necessary that the proportion spent for 
housing be low, we are running into an impasse. We cannot get hous- 
ing built for them, and that is where public housing comes into the 
picture. ' 

Senator Crark. As you say, it has to be flexible, because it depends 
so much on the size of the family. Again, it is difficult to lay down 
general rules on a countrywide basis, because the cost of living varies 
so very substantially in different parts of the country. To some ex- 
tent we think of the South as being a lower-income area, where living 
is somewhat cheaper, and therefore we tend to drop the top-income 
level for moderate-income housing when we are speaking of the South. 
But the experiences of our subcommittee up at Portland, Maine, last 
week, would indicate that the income levels theré are substantially 
lower than they are here in Pennsylvania, and certainly in Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. They think of a moderate-income family up there 
as somewhere in the range between $3,000 and $5,000, or even $4,500. 

So it is important to determine in each area just what people mean 
when they say moderate-income housing, and I am glad to have had 
the benefit of your thinking on that. 

Mr. Srern. Thank you. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Crark. Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Stern just recommended legislative assistance for 
the encouragement and promotion of housing for families of moderate 
income. 

I wonder, Mr. Stern, if you are in a position to fill in for us what 
type of legislative program you think might be necessary. 

Mr. Srern. I feel it will take a lot more research than I have been 
able to give it, but I feel first of all it should be primarily privately 
and not publicly owned housing. In other words, housing should be 
owned privately and probably built privately. 

Senator Cirark. Are you thinking of owner-occupancy or do you 
think we have to have a lot of rental units too? 

Mr. Srern. I think there certainly should be a substantial number 
of rental units included, because not all families are in a position 
to own homes; or, if they could meet financing of a home they may 
not be healthy enough to take care of a home themselves, and there 
are certain amenities you get in a rental home that you cannot give in 
an individual home. 

Senator CLark. You are probably thinking of our American civili- 
zation, where we have a very large ambulatory population at that 
level, which moves back and forth from time to time, depending on 
job opportunities. 

Mr. Srern. That is very true, but I have in mind that at one time 
I managed public housing and I managed private housing too, but in 
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public housing we try to have the policy of tenant maintenance in 
order to secure low rental. We found, or at least I found on my own 
project, that there were many families that were not physically able 
to undertake m: uny items of tenant maintenance, and I am sure that 
might be true privately. 

Senator CLark. We had introduced at the last session of Congress 
several moderate-income housing bills, of which I am vain enough 
to think my own is the best, although it did not get very far. 

Have you made any study of that proposed legislation, so that you 
could give us the benefit of your thinking? 

Mr. Srern. I have not made a sufficient study of it to make any 
comments now. One thing occurs to me. If assistance could be given 
in some form of writedown of costs of site improvements—— 

Mr. Carrer. Similar to urban renewal ¢ 

Mr. Srern. Similar to urban renewal, so that the initial cost for 
moderate-income housing is such that would attract builders, I think 
it would be very helpful. I have in mind the possibility that our 
authority might undertake a large site development and offer lots to 
builders. 

Mr. Carrer. Acquire the land and sell sites. 

Mr. Stern. Yes. One of the problems in this area is a great amount 
of the land is so steep topographically that it uneconomic to use. 

Senator Cuark. You have to knock the tops off the mountains? 

Mr. Srern. Exactly. This land is suffering from the same blight 
that land that is built up is suffering from, in ‘the sense that it cannot 
be used by private industry. It is not economic for them to do it, 
and yet there is a demand for such land here. Buildable vacant lots 
are in short supply, with the result that builders cannot afford to 
pay the going rate for vacant lots and then build a low- or medium- 
cost house, 

Senator Ciark. Nevertheless, a large number of the lots seem to 
remain vacant, 

Mr. Srern. They do because the cost of the lot is so high that a 
builder is not willing to pay its cost and put a house on it “that will 
sell. 

Senator Cirarkx. Of course, that would bring the price of the lot 
down eventually, one would think. 

Mr. Srern. One would certainly think so, but apparently it does 
not work that way. 

Senator CiarK. Would you agree with the generality that under 
present cost conditions, including the cost of land and construction, 
it is impossible for private industry to build housing in the Pitts- 
burgh area and sell it at a profit to middle-income groups, as you 
have defined them? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. I would say it is either impossible, or the risk is 
so great that very few builders are willing to accept it. 

Senator Crark. In any event, it is now over 10 years since the 
end of World War I and it has not as yet been done, has it ? 

Mr. Srern. It has not been done yet and I do not think we have 
had the kind of assistance from the Federal level that maybe could 
help. 

Senator CirarK. Federal policy at the moment, which I personally 
hope we will change, is that there is no need to move into this field be- 
cause private industry will be able to take care of it. Every year the 
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embattled real estate boards come down and tell us that any such 
program is rank socialism and un-American, and in fact unpatriotic, 
and in the meanwhile these people have no place to go because nothing 
is done. 

Mr, Srern. I have a feeling that if FHA were a little bit more 
willing to accept risk, that some of these could go ahead, which other- 
wise do not. 

Moderate-income housing and public low-rent housing are certainly 
prerequisites to an adequate relocation program. Accordingly, the 
program for public low-rent housing should be continued and a new 
and effective moderate-rent housing program instituted. 

Senator Crark. Let me ask you this on that point. The Public 
Housing Administration and the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
people in Washington keep telling us there is no need for additional 
public housing units, because those which are now being constructed 
have rather substantial vacancy rates, and there is no great rush to 
take up the public housing units which have been authorized and 
have not been built. Yet, when we go into the communities them- 
selves there is never a witness occupying a position such as yours who 
does not tell us we are in desperate need of more public housing units, 
primarily to meet the relocation problem; but in addition to that to 
house any family who cannot get standard housing elsewhere. 

How do you account for that difference? Is there some sort of a 
mental block in the minds of various families who think in terms of 
a stigma if they move into public housing? I would feel there was a 
need, but there does not seem to be the pressure and the urge to [ill 
that need at the local level. Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Stern. Yes, I would, Senator. I think probably much of that 
has to do with the rules and regulations that are set up federally for 
the occupancy, management, location, and construction of publie low- 
rent houses. 

Senator Criark. In other words, you think it is smothered in ad- 
ministrative redtape ? 

Mr. Stern. I think that would probably sum it up. Of course, 
that does not explain anything specifically, but certainly we could 
take those all together and point that out. 

Senator Criark. Some people think it is due to a lack of zeal on 
the part of the Federal authorities to see a program go through for 
which they have no particular personal sympathy. That may be 
unfair, but that contention has been made, and I have made it myself. 

Mr. Stern. Let us recognize that the formula the Public Housing 
Administration uses—and I am not prepared to discuss it in detail— 
but I understand from many sources the formula they use stops far 
short of the actual need of units in the community. 

Senator CiarKk. Will you elaborate on that ? 

Mr. Stern. There have been communities which have been refused 
additional public housing because within their municipal limits there 
appeared to be no need based on their formula, and yet within the 
metropolitan area where this existed the market was so vast that I 
do not see how there could be a justification of the position of the 
Public Housing Administration in that case. 

This happens to be an area in the New York metropolitan area with 
which I amslightly familiar. 
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Senator CrarK. Do you feel in this area there is a mental block 
toward public housing on the part of many low-income families which 
cause them to reject public housing, even though it is available? We 
found that in other places, and I wonder if it is true here. 

Mr. Stern. I would like to defer that to Howard McPeak, the 
Director of the Housing Authority, who will be coming before you 
shortly. 

Senator CiarK. I am going to be very candid about this. In some 
communities it is tied up with the whole racial and integration 
problem. I understand that is a problem here, too, is it not ? 

Mr. Srern. Certainly there is a lack of areas for open occupancy 
in this country, as well as in other communities in the Nation. 

Senator CLrark. When you say open occupancy, you mean private 
housing available for Negro families, do you not ? 

Mr. Stern. That is correct. 

Senator CLark. Thank you. 

Mr. Stern. I would suggest that the committee give consideration 
to expanding assistance for nonresidential redevelopment in deterio- 
rated areas which are at present predominantly nonresidential in 
character. Such programs are needed to improve the economic base 
of many communities and are often prerequisites to increased salary 
and wage standards in a community. Resulting increases in family 
income will make decent, safe, and sanitary housing available to many 
families to whom it has been previously denied. 

Senator Crark. Let me interrupt vou there to state an argument 
against this recommendation and see what your comment would be. 

It is said if we amend the redevelopment legislation to make it 
more readily available for the redevelopment of industrial sites, most 
of the money will be picked up by industrial redevelopment workers 
and chambers of commerce and the like as a method of bringing new 
industry to town, which could really be handled at the private-indus- 
try level, and that funds will thus be diverted from residential de- 
velopment which is desperately needed. The thinking of these people 
is that we are making reasonably good progress through private in- 
dustry and private services in rehabilitating rundown industrial 
areas, and that the Federal subsidy ought to be pretty well concen- 
trated in the residential field. One would have to admit you have 
done pretty well here in Pittsburgh, certainly in your service indus- 
tries, with the gateway development. I saw yesterday several other 
pretty good indications of the fact that private industry was rising 
to that industrial redevelopment challenge. 

I wonder if you want to comment on that. 

Mr. Stern. I think that is very true, that quite a bit has been done 
here in Pittsburgh. I think, for the most part, you will find project- 
wise, in number of projects, it has been done mostly where plants 
have to expand. A plant which needs an expanding area can afford 
to pay much more than somebody who is just coming in from scratch, 
or moving from another site. ‘There you have the question of com- 
petition. “They may weigh the value to them of going out to the 
outskirts and starting a brand-new area, as against coming into an 
area which is built up, where they will have the increased costs of 
demolishing structures which then exist. 
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Senator Crarx. I would like to note this witness’ testimony again 
brings us back to what we also found in Portland, Maine. There the 
recommendations of the urban- redevelopment witnesses seem to get 
over into the industrial area of redevelopment in the legislative field, 
that is to say, the Douglas-Clark bill for the assistance of depressed 
areas in Pennsylvania ‘and elsewhere, and also over into the small- 
business field of the Small Business Administration’s program of 
loans to small business to enable them either to relocate or to expand 
facilities. One of the problems which I think the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee will have to come to grips with next session is to 
what extent those three somewhat overlapping fields should be han- 
dled through one legislative process. 

Mr. Srern. I would like for your consideration to say that urban 
renewal, although its great emphasis is on housing, because, after all, 
the city is it people, but certainly the people’s interest is housing, 
shelter, and food, and their incomes affect all three of those in the 
quality and amount that they can get. 

The urban-renewal program in my mind is oriented toward the city 
as a whole, and its economic base is as great in terms of the benefit to 
the community as the housing alone. In other words, to the extent 
that we can maintain a high level of income we may be able to reduce 
the subsidies which are necessary to take care of low-income people 

Senator Criark. I tend to agree with you. What you are saying, 
in other words, is that perhaps it would be wise to eliminate these 
border-type compartments in which we put industrial development 
here, and the encouragement of small business here, and slum clear- 
ance here, and redevelopment here, and public housing someplace 
else, because it is all part of one big problem and perhaps it is wise 
to treat it as such. 

Mr. Srern. That is exactly right, and I hope when I get through 
I can make some additional comments to point that up. 

Senator Ciark. Please do. 

Mr. Srern. It has been suggested from some quarters that the 
urban renewal program be turned back to the States. I should 
think it would be quite obvious that for the most part State legisla- 
tures are dominated by rural areas and that the established F ederal 
local relationship stems from the inability of urban centers to get 
proper recognition in the past from the State legislatures. ¢ ‘ertainly 
no changes have occurred or are contemplated which would make 
any substantial difference in the status quo. 

Senator Crark. I would like to comment there. While I am un- 
familiar with the situation in other States, it would be my judgment 
based on my experience in Pennsylvania that the Commonwealth’s 
available tax resources are being strained to the limit. Those of us 
who are deeply interested in this field have made earnest efforts with 
a really liberal State administration to divert larger State funds 
into this area. In the end, we came up with what is not much more 
than a token program of providing some seed money so that more 
Federal funds could be available for local communities. And, while 
Pennsylvania is one of the richer of the 48 States, I am perfectly 
confident that the elimination of Federal urban-renewal and slum- 
clearance programs would mean we would stop clearing slums and 
start redeveloping residential urban areas in Pennsylvani: . 
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Mr. Srern. It would certainly be true of the small communities 
I deal with, Senator. 

Senator Cxiark. Do you want to add to your comments? 

Mr. Stern. Yes. I want to suggest there should be at the Federal 
level some means of coordinating - Federal polices and affairs that re- 
late to cities and communities—urban communities. This could be 
done in connection with the setting up of a Department of Urban 

Affairs, or setting up some such group at the W ~~ House staff level. 

Senator Cuark. Let us make it clear that I did not ask you to 
testify this way, did I? 

Mr. Stern. No, sir. This is something I have been thinking about 
for a long time. I know there has been some question as to whether 
a Department of Urban Affairs is the proper way to do it because it 
is not functional, they say. It is coordinative. i am not really con- 
cerned with how it is done, and what the mechanics are, but I do 
feel there is a great need for this coordinating effort on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

Senator CLARK. Would you not agree with me on the basis of your 
experience that so far as the activities of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency are concerned, they are functional and they deal 
perhaps 95 percent almost with metropolitan- area problems? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. I think that is certainly so. 

Senator CiArk. So if you were to start a Department of Urban 
Affairs in the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and perhaps put 
Civil Defense in there too, which is entirely an urban problem, you 
would have a functional as well as a coordinative agency ? 

Mr. Srern. I think that is very true, and I think there are many 
other branches of the Federal Government that could well go into 
this; but I do not feel I ought to get into some of these things which 
may be controversial to which I have not given enough research and 
thought. 

I also wanted to suggest in connection with the relocation of small 
businesses that we could have a more aggressive attitude on the part 
of the Small Business Administration instead of our having to go to 
them. They might look into these things and offer the assistance that 
could be made to these small businesses by direct loans or participating 
loans, or other types of advice that could ‘be given. 

Senator Crark. Has your experience with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration here given any justification for that last comment? I 
want to be sure you are speaking from experience in indicating what 
is perhaps a philosophical ideologic: al attitude at high levels in ‘Wash- 
ington, rather than the attitude of the local administrators. 

Mr. Srern. Let me say this: I have discussed this with the local 
small-business people and people in Washington who have talked to 
the Small Business Administration there, and I got the impression 
they are glad to help if they can, but we will have to come to them 
and lay the case before em I feel that it would be better if they 
would recognize their responsibility and come in and figure out a 
program that could be of assistance and s: ay, “Here. We stand ready 
and these are the things we can do, and we want to help.” 

There is one other comment I would like to make. I think the 
section 701 program, the program for assistance to communities of 
under 25,000 and to metropolitan areas for comprehel nsive planning, 
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is a good program, and to the extent that we can we should continue 
to help them to provide funds for it. 

Senator Crark. Can that not best be done at the State level? We 
had the same thing at Portland, Maine. There we had what seemed 
to me to be a very alert representative of the State government who 
felt that those communities of 25,000 and under, at least for the State 
of Maine, and I would suspect in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
did not have available to them the staff assistance which would be 
necessary to do the planning preliminarily to getting urban-renewal 
grants; and for those smaller communities it would be wiser to set it 
up on a State basis rather than to rely entirely on the initial smaller 
communities which frequently did not know how to go about it and 
did not have either the budget or the personnel to deal with the 
problem. 

Mr. Srern. I am not sure there is a difference between us there. I 
think the program they have now is to get their assistance working 
through the States, and I agree with that; but I think Federal assist- 
ance is necessary, and the proof of the pudding is the number of com- 
munities that have undertaken comprehensive planning since Federal 
assistance has been available, as against what was done previously. 

Senator CxuarK. I think perhaps there is some difference between 
Pennsylvania and Maine, because here we have a much greater em- 
phasis on county government than they have there. So your county 
redevelopment authority would be able to cope with problems in Alle- 
gheny County where you would have the town going almost directly 
to the State in Maine, because they subordinate the importance of the 
county in the local governmental structure. 

I will ask my colleague from Maine if that is true. 

Mr. Srern. Actually, in the section 701 program here we do help 
them, although usually the way it works out the community goes 
direcly to the State and makes their application there. 

Senator CLarn. Do you find your program is beginning to take hold 
and the big metropolitan areas really jumped down the throats of the 
local governments and tended to usurp every dollar they could get; 
whereas throughout Pennsylvania it seemed to me that the smaller 
communities were a good deal slower in catching hold. We have here 
an indication—and when I say here I am speaking of the folder which 
was prepared for these hearings—that there are 27 governmental units 
in Pennsylvania which have now obtained reservations for urban re- 
newal, A good many of those I think are quite recent. 

Is it your experience that there is an increasing interest in the smaller 
communities in this program ? 

Mr. Stern. I believe as far as Pennsylvania goes there is no question 
that there is a great number of communities that have come into this 
program in the past several years. 

Senator Cuark. And the section 701 program of which you speak 
has had a great educational effect, has it not, in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the communities just what can be done with Federal assistance ? 

Mr. Srern. Yes, it has a great educational effect. It goes further 
than that, 1think. There has been a great emphasis on the section 701 
program in terms of getting urban renewal to a community, but I think 
actually the comprehensive plan is necessary for the growth of the 
community, even if they did not enter into an urban renewal program. 
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Senator Ciark. Of course, they have to work out a workable pro- 
gram and, of course, in working out that program they have to have 
a capital improvement program, and that turns it back to a city plan, 
so you wrap it all up into one package. 

Mr. Stern. That is right; and to answer your question as to how 
many communities are coming in, my understanding is there is an 
administrative limitation of 10 percent of the total funds available for 
any one State on the section 701 program, and that Pennsylvania 
already reached that limitation. 

Senator CiarK. Iam glad to have that information. 

Isthere anything further ? 

Mr. Stern. That is all I have. 

Senator CLark. Are there any questions from members of the staff ¢ 

Thank you very much, Mr. Stern. I am most grateful to you for 
your help. 

Mr. Srern. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Next we have Mr. John J. Matthews, executive 
director of the Allegheny County Planning Department. 

Good morning, Mr. Matthews. Could we have the benefit of your 
thinking on this matter? We appreciate your coming down here. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. MATTHEWS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY (PA.) PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Matruews. I will be glad to, Senator. 

Senator Ciarg. I see you have a formal statement, which is pretty 
short. Do you want to read it? I can assure you I will read it, or, 
would you prefer just to comment on the highlights? I will leave it 
entirely up to you. 

Mr. Matruews. Perhaps I can extract the pertinent features of 
this statement. 

Senator Ciark. I think it makes it a little more interesting not only 
for me, but for those who are listening. 

Mr. Matruews. Yes. Of course, I should explain I am here on 
behalf of the Allegheny County Planning Commission, which, of 
course, has a good many other things to consider besides housing and 
renewal. We are the advisory body to the county commissioners, and 
in all of the functions for which the county has responsibility we have 
a direct interest. 

Senator Cuark. Is your position substantially the same with respect 
to jurisdiction as that of the other two county witnesses who have 
been here? By that I mean, you do not really deal with the city of 
Pittsburgh ; do you? 

Mr. Marruews. No. Although technically I may say we have plan- 
ning jurisdiction, that is, we can advise the county commissioners on 
any county interest within the city of Pittsburgh. 

Senator CLark. But the city has its own planning commission ? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Are there any other municipalities in the county 
that have their own planning commissions ? 

Mr. Marruews. We have about 90 local municipalities which have 
zoning ordinances, and about 60 have planning commissioners. 

Senator CrarKk. But you probably exercise a greater jurisdiction 
over those than you do over the city of Pittsburgh; do you not ? 
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Mr. Marruews. We attempt to deal with county-level matters and 
it is a qustion of coordination and advice whenever we are called upon. 

Senator Cuark. Yes. Will you go ahead? 

Mr. Marruews. Of course, as you know, and perhaps as Mr. Stern 
may have explained, the counties in Pennsylvania have a responsi- 
bility for renewal and public housing, with the exception of the cities. 
In Allegheny County we have four cities outside of the jurisdiction 
with the exception of Duquesne, which elected to come before the 
county redevelopment authority. 

Senator Ciark. Let us put in the record, because it may be hard to 
pull together, the names of the cities in Allegheny County. 

Mr. Marruews. Of course, Pittsburgh, Clairton, Duquesne, Me- 
Keesport. 

Senator CiarKk. Just four? 

Mr. Marruews. That is right. We have done some preliminary 
investigation just to get an idea of the general dimensions of the re- 
newal problem in Allegheny County. “We find there are perhaps 
60,000 substandard dw elling units. 

Senator Crark. We are all using the same definition of substand- 
ard, are we not? Maybe you had better say what yours is so we can 
be sure that the other witnesses yesterday and today are using the 
same semantics you are. 

Mr. Marruews. We are not as precise as the city of Pittsburgh 
might be in their testimony, because they had a very precise survey 
made, but we are relying on the last U nited States Census and mak- 
ing some allowance for increased obsolescence of buildings since that 
time. 

Senator Crark. And you are using the Census standard of sub- 
standard ? 

Mr. Marruews. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Which, generally speaking, would be a safe and 

sanitary dwelling ? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir. With this in mind, we estimate we have 
something in the order of 6,890 acres, or approximately 10.8 square 
miles, of blight in various locations. 

Senator Crark. Outside Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Matrnews. Yes. 

Senator CLark. But it includes the other three cities ? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes. Based on the experience with the current 
county renewal project, we can expect if we were to try to do the 
right job of redeveloping the 60,000 units we speak of, costs are likely 
to be on the order of $1,380 million. 

Senator Ciark. That figure will probably be doubled if you in- 
cluded Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Matrnuews. Perhaps. They would have a similar volume of 
renewal. 

Senator Crarx. I do not think I am exaggerating the testimony 
yesterday to say shock it indicates that over a long period of time, if 
they attack the total program, that Pittsburgh will have a need equal 
to that of the rest of the county. So I think this is a most dramatic 
figure. 

's eaking now not in terms of what is planned, but in terms of what 
ought to be done, there would be a total cost in Allegheny County 


of $2,760 million, to clear out and redevelop all of these slums, and to: 
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end up with a decent, safe, and sanitary house for every family unit 
inthe community. Is that correct? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, with this qualification: That proceeds from 
the resale of the land in the county outside of the city of Pittsburgh 
would be $304 million, leaving a net cost to the Government of 
$1,026 million. 

Senator Crark. Then assuming a similar situation prevailed in 
Pittsburgh, which I think is gene erally fair, it would be a total cost 
of about $2 billion. That is about r ight, i i9 it not ? 

Mr. Marrnews. ‘That would be about right, sir. Of course, if we 
go on the present formula for Federal assistance, that would mean 
about $717 million from the Federal Government, and local govern- 
ments would be responsible for about $358 million. 

Senator Ciark. Again to interject, the Federal cost of the total 
Allegheny County program, including Pittsburgh, would be in the 
neighborhood of $1,400 million. 

Mr. MatrHews. Yes. Just to consider the facts of local responsi- 
bility in this case, we arrived at a rough figure of about $200 million, 
which represents the entire debt limit of the local municipalities and 
the county for those areas outside of Pittsburgh, taking into account 
our existing bonded indebtedness of local government. So if you 

compare this with the last figure, you can see that even if we devoted 
all of our governmental resources locally to redevelopment, we could 
not do the job. 

Senator CLrark. What percentage are you now devoting to it? 

Mr. Marruews. I am afraid I could not really put my finger on it. 

Senator Ciark. It isa relatively small amount ? 

Mr. Marrews. Yes; it is a relatively small amount because we 
have highways and roads and sewer systems, and all of those other 
governmental responsibilities. 

As a further illustration of the effect on local communities in the 
county, of course, the individual municipality works through the 
county redevelopment authority; but, for example, in the borough of 
Rankin the renewal area is about 24 acres, as I recall it, which would 
represent about 10 percent of the total borough area 

Senator Ciark. You have in your statement which I have before 
me examples of McKees Rocks, Rankin, and Braddock. 

Mr. Marrnews. Yes. It should be in there. 

Senator Cuiark. It will all be in there and we will see it and read 
it; but the end result of all this, as I understand what you have said 
and what is in your prepared statement, is that as a practical matter 
we are not going to get this job done, are we ? 

Mr. Marruews. That is very true. 

Senator Crark. From which would seem to flow the very unhappy 
conclusion that all of us here today are going to die with an aw ful 
lot of substandard dwellings and slums ‘still existing in Allegheny 
County. 

Would you not think that was a not unduly pessimistic comment ? 

Mr. Martruews. I am afraid that is the case. We will be facing 
up to that. 

Senator Ciark. That raises the additional philosophical problem 
as to whether we just are not wealthy enough in the United States of 
America to solve this problem. Certainly the resources of the Fed- 
eral Government are thought to be pretty badly strained at the 
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moment, and I think there is some reason for them to be. So, short 
of an elimination of the enormous funds which are required for na- 
tional defense or of a tax level which would probably really be unsup- 
portable, we cannot lick this problem, can we? 

Mr. Marrnews. Not in the foreseeable future. 

Senator Criark. Nevertheless, every little bite we take out of it 
does help some. 

Mr. MartrHews. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark. Every time we complete an urban renewal project 
and house some more families in safe and sanitary homes, I think 
without undue sentimentality we can say we are striking a blow for 
successful urban democracy, and, therefore, even though we will 
never lick the problem we had better keep on trying. Do you agree? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. I would like to comment that in my judgment your 
$2 billion figure is not a bit exaggerated and experience elsewhere 
tends to confirm it. It is just a lack of willingness to face up to the 
staggering and frightening facts which prevent at least some sub- 
stantial increase in the present Federal contribution. 

Mr. Marruews. We want to offer the further observation that one 
other Federal program, the Federal aid to highways program, pro- 
vides for a 13-year program. There is a sense of continuity there. 
The highway agencies can program their projects for a gr eat many 
years in advance, which is, of course, not true in the field of urban 
renewal. 

Senator CiarKk. Let me ask you this as a planner: I think a plan- 
ner is entitled to have some ideology of his own. As I see it there 
are three major critical areas where large additional sums are going 
to have to be spent by some gov ernmental agency in Allegheny 
County to maintain a minimum standard of civilized decenc y over 
the next generation. Those three areas are shelter, which includes 
urban renewal; education, which is becoming more critical all the 
time; and highways. 

As a planner, would you be willing to go out on a limb and state 
any priorities as between those three? If we cannot fill all three 
needs, that: is. Or, would you just shave all of them back propor- 
tionately if there is not enough money to go around ¢ 

Mr. Marruews. I feel my approach to it would be that of attempt- 
ing to achieve a reasonable balance between them. We cannot have 
housing unless we are served by highways which give access to them. 
and, of course, we cannot support residential areas unless we do have 
the schools to educate the youngsters which are a component of resi- 
dential areas. 

Senator Ciark. You cannot have a free America either, can you? 

Mr. Marruews. That is correct. 

Senator Crark. I will throw out a gratuitous statement that if I 
have to choose, and I hope I will not, I think I would shave the high- 
way program a bit. 

Mr. Marrnews. We might be able to achieve a measure of trans- 
portation improvement in our urban areas if we are able to cope with 
our public transportation problems, which, as you may be aware, are 
paramount in See 

Senator Crark. Yes. I do not want to go down a blind alley on 
this, but perhaps if we could persuade more people to get back on 
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mass transportation, and to persuade the automobile manufacturers 
to build smaller cars that did not go so fast, we would not need all 
of these highways as badly as we now think we do. That is my com- 
ment, and not yours. 

Mr. Marruews. The other thing we lay emphasis on is the immense 
yroblem of relocations with whic h we are faced locally, not only as a 
result of the renewal project, but a good many other governmental 
activities. I will not give you all of the figures, but just some of the 
other activities that sw -ell the number of f: amilies that must go out and 
seek shelter. The renewal programs, of course, are ¢ urrently under- 
way, and the others we hope to have underway in the next few years. 

The local, State, and Federal highway programs will be, of course, 
displacing perhaps 500 families in the next 5 years. 

Senator CLark. That isin the county / 

Mr. Marrnews. In the county. 

Senator Ciark. Including Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Marrnuews. Not including Pittsburgh, I think their problem 
is perhaps even greater. We might lose some 500 families as a result 
of local municipal programs, such as parking lots, public buildings, 
schools, parks, and other facilities. 

Perhaps another 150 families will be lost through the clearance of 
existing authorized or proposed and authorized public-housing 
projects. 

Code enforcement, which we are beginning to make some progress 
with, will perhaps displace 400 families. 

Senator CLark. Let me stop you there and say if we really got into 
code enforcement, there is practically no limitation to the number of 

families you displace. 

Mr. Marrnews. That is right. It depends on how sternly we apply 
the regulations. 

Senator Ciark. As a practical matter, the lack of relocation dwell- 
ing facilities imposes a ceiling on your code-enforcement program, 
does it not ? 

Mr. Marrnuews. That is very true. It is very difficult to throw 
people out on the street when they have nowhere else to go. We 
should not forget that the normal private-enterprise real-estate activ 
ity will be displ: wing other people, and, of course, they have no 
responsibility to it. That might amount to 500 families, 

Senator CLark. Where ~ you going to put all these people / 

Mr. Marruews. That I do not have the answer for, but we do 
know from experience probably half of them, or roughly 2,000, are 
people who cannot enter the private-housing market. We are going 
to have to think in terms of some public facility. 

Senator Crark. Let me see if this is an oversimplification of it: 
Let us say there are three categories of family units, low income, 
middle income, and higher income. Private industry can unques- 
tionably take care of the higher-income families, and, to be conserva- 
tive, families with an income of $7,000 or more, in the Allegheny 
County area. You would agree with that, would you not? 

Mr, Marrnews. Perhaps, except that the private industry is not. 
building any middle-income housing. 

Senator Crark. I am ti alking about higher income now—$7,000 and 
up. Private industry can handle that, can they not? 
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Mr. Marruews. Yes. We have kept records, and in this past year 
the average price of the house being constructed is $18,250, with a 
spread on the lower side of perhaps $14,500, which is my recollection 
of the lowest price house, according to the builders’ estimates. 

Senator CLarK. Again outside of Pittsburgh / 

Mr. Marruews. Yes; outside of Pittsburgh. 

Senator CLark. Do you think I am too low with the $7,000 figure 
Do you think I will have to go higher to get a family income which 
could afford to buy those houses ? 

Mr. Matruews. There are some houses on the market. Of course, 
if you use the 2-times formula—2 times the income—a $7,000 family 
could afford a $14,000 house, we will assume. 

Senator Ciark. That is a pretty good rule-of-thumb formula, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Marruews. I think it is reasonable. 

Senator CLark. And it is generally accepted. 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark. So we can pretty much agree that families with 
incomes over $7,000 do not need any Federal program, with the pos- 
sible exception of the continuation of the Federal Housing Authority 
and the FNMA mortgage facilities. Is that right ? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir, 

Senator Crark. Let us start at the other end. Families of the 
lowest income and those on relief, coming up, let us say, to $4,000 
a year, in theory public housing should take care of them, should it 
not ? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark. And to some extent it does, but it would be your 
feeling there is not really enough of it ¢ 

Mr. Marruews. I am certain of it. 

Senator CLtark. In Allegheny County. 

Mr. Marruews. I cannot tell ve what the backlog in applications 
would be, but we do know we are faced with this future mass of low- 
income families. 

Senator Cirark. Do you see any other way of housing them, speak- 
ing now of the relocation needs, other than in public housing ? This 
is families with incomes of $4, 600 or less in Allegheny C ounty ! 4 

Mr. Martruews. I think it is demonstrated by ‘the ceiling prices of 
private houses that the lower income family— 

Senator CLtark. Are you familiar with section 221 / 

Mr. Matruews. Somewhat. Not entirely. 

Senator Ciark. Does that offer any particular hope in your mind 
of an alternative to public housing for the provision of housing ae 
this low-income group, that is, those hav ing incomes of $4,000 a yea 
or less? 

Mr. Martrnews. I think it would. If it can be effective in reduc- 
ing the cost of housing to the consumer. 

Senator CLark. But it has not been yet, has it / 

Mr. Marrnews. We have none built in this area. There are sev- 
eral in the planning stages. 

Senator Ciark. Let us take the third group, which is the middle- 
income group, in between those for whom public housing, end, if we 
are incorrigible optimists, and section 221 will provide facilities for 
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the low-income group. On the other hand, the higher income group 
is there, which private industry can care for. There i is a great mass 
of families in what you have ‘called the middle-ine ome group, and, 
as I understand your testimony, private industry in Allegheny 
County has not filled that need to any appreciable extent since the 
end of World War II. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Marruews. That is correct, sir. The sales price of houses has 
advanced subst: intially i in the past several years, so many builders who 
were formerly building $12,000 and $13,000 houses are no longer 
building those, and they have jumped up to the $18,000 and $ $20,000 
bracket. 

Senator CLark. Would your recommendation be that there should 
be a Federal program for this middle-income group if we are going 
to be able to handle even the relocation needs resulting from these 

various governmental activities of which you spoke ? 

Mr. Marruews. I think it is absolutely vital and perhaps is one 
of our most serious domestic problems. 

Senator CLark. Let us turn to the favorite argument of our friends 
in the real estate business—an argument whic h they are apparently 
not willing to make before this committee, but have made in other 
forums—genet rally known as the trickle-down theory. We have been 
talking generally of new housing. What is your opinion as to 
whether the vac ating of existing housing by families on the move out 
of the community, or moving up in the economie scale and therefore 
buying some of these newly. constructed houses built by private in- 
dustry—what is your opinion as to whether that vacancy will fill 
this need? Our real estate friends tell us it will, not only for middle- 
income families, but also low-income families, so that no Federal 
program is necessary. 

Will you comment on that? 

Mr. Marruews. I should say I do not have much direct experience 
or knowledge of this particular problem, but I do know, for example, 
that there is a serious problem in financing the purchase even of those 
middle-range houses in, let us say, the $8 000 to $10,000 secondhand, 
or thirdhand, or fourthhand housing. Y ou may find purchasers for 
them and people who may even have downpayment money, but can- 
not get: lending institutions to put up the money. 

I ‘know that the Federal Housing Administration is rather reluc- 
tant in many cases to insure mortgages on older houses. 

Senator Ciark. I think almost everybody will now agree that that 
is a result of the tight-money policy ‘of the present administration. 
= saying that, I do not want to be critical in the overall sense, be- 

“ause it may well be the tight-money policy was necessary in order 
to curb inflationary trends, ‘but one casualty, one serious human cas- 
ualty, of the tight-money policy has been the low- and middle-income 
family, which was hoping to buy a house and could not because they 
could not get the mortgage money. That is a fact which nobody can 
controvert, is it / 

Mr. Marruews. Yes. I would like also to point out it is hard to 
get more mortgage money on the second-hand house than on the new 
one. 

Senator CLark. Yes, that is right. I have kept interrupting you. 
Will you now go back to your own presentation / 
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Mr. Marriews. Just to sum up, if we are willing to accept some 
of these figures as being reasonable, we come to the conclusion that 
we need perhaps about 360 new low-rent housing units each year for 
the next 5 years if we are to accommodate just the families that will 
be newly displaced. 

Senator CLark. You are now speaking of—and I keep emphasizing 
this because I want those who read the record to understand it—you 
are talking about Allegheny County outside of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Marruews. That is correct. And of course the obvious observa- 
tion that. without a backup or a bulwark of low-income housing we 
cannot move ahead with our renewal programs. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

Do the members of the staff have any questions ? 

Mr. Carter. I do not know whether you are the correct. person to 
answer this or not, but you have gone into the need for public housing. 
I have been checking some figures we have in the memorandum pre- 
pared by the staff for this hearing. There are certain steps in the 
construction of public housing, in starting from scratch and going 
to a completed public housing unit. First you have the congressional 
authorization and then you have the negotiations in the community 
which result in an annual contributions contract, and then you have 
the actual start of construction. 

Mr. Matrruews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carrer. There are backlogs in each of those categories. The 
one I am most interested in is units which are under the annual con- 
tributions contract, but not constructed. I wonder if you are aware 
of the difficulties communities are having in getting units under con- 
struction which are authorized, and for which a contract has been let ? 
What is holding communities up in that respect? Do you know? 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Carter, I would like to defer to Mr. McPeak. 

Mr. Carter. I thought Mr. McPeak might better answer this. 

Mr. Marruews. Yes. I think he can answer your question better 
than I can. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Marrnews. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Criark. At this point, the prepared statement of Mr. 
Matthews will be made a part of the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Matthews follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. MATTHEWS, EXECUTIVE DrrecroR, ALLEGHENY COUNTY, 
’a., PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


In Pennsylvania, as you may know, with the exception of cities, all public 
housing and renewal is the responsibility of the counties. In representing a 
county Government we have therefore a very direct and vital concern with the 
objectives and magnitudes of future Federal housing and renewal programs. 

As a result of some of our investigations we wish to indicate the general 
dimension of the housing and renewal problem in Allegheny County, exclusive 
of the city of Pittsburgh. These are some of the raw facts: 

1. There are about 60,000 substandard dwelling units in the county 
(outside of Pittsburgh), amounting to about 25 percent of all dwelling 
units. 

2. Blighted residential areas cover about 6,890 acres, or approximately 
10.8 square miles. 

3. Based on present experience, the cost of acquiring and clearing all of 
these areas and improving the sites is estimated to be about $1,380 million. 
Proceeds from resale of the land would amount to about $304 million leav- 
ing a net deficit of about $1,026 million. Based on the present grant formula, 
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the Federal Government might be asked to contribute as much as $717,600,- 
000 with the local governments contributing $358,800,000. 

4. Considering the fact that the statutory debt limits of the county (out- 
side of Pittsburgh) and the local municipalities combined, less existing out- 
standing indebtedness, amounts to only about $200 million it is obvious 
that all of the combined fiscal resources of our political subdivisions can- 
not possibly hope to cope with renewal needs, even if unlimited Federal 
funds were available and also assuming that local borrowing capacity were 
devoted exclusively to renewal. 

The foregoing should make it obvious that we cannot hope to cope with the 
entire job of renewal in Allegheny county for many years to come. Of even 
greater significance is the fact that, without the hope of Federal assistance, the 
total renewal job becomes overwhelming. 

The task of renewal in our municipalities is complicated by the fact that the 
blighted areas tend to be concentrated in the smaller boroughs which have ex- 
tremely limited financial resources. For example, the project which is being 
executed in the Borough of McKees Rocks (which adjoins Pittsburgh on the 
west) will have a net project cost of about $2,700,000. The total debt limit 
of McKees Rocks is only $1,050,000. It is obvious that the McKees Rocks proj- 
ect would never become a reality were it not for the Federal grants available. 

In the smaller borough, the renewal projects encompass significant portions of 
the entire municipal area. In Rankin, for example, the renewal project is over 
10 percent of the total borough area. In Braddock, the renewal project is over 
8 percent of the total borough area. The implication in each of these com- 
munities is that the remaining 90 percent and 92 percent of the remainder of 
the borough areas, respectively, must provide sufficient tax resources to finance 
the local share of the project costs. Without Federal assistance neither of these 
projects would be feasible. 

Allegheny County and its constituent municipalities are willing and anxious 
to make rapid headway with our renewal programs. We should like to be able 
to proceed with the planning of our future programs with the certain knowledge 
and assurance that Federal funds will continue to be made available for several 
years to come. The Federal Aid Highway Act provides funds for road building, 
based on a 13-year program. With such a precedence, it is only logical and 
reasonable to hope that Congress might consider the urban renewal program of 
sufficient national importance to— 

1, Appropriate renewal grant funds in amounts ample enough to acceler- 
ate local programs. 

2. Schedule such funds over a 10-year period to enable local authorities 
to plan their programs with a degree of continuity. 

Locally, there is general recognition of the fact that without a reservoir of 
relocation housing, our local renewal efforts will reach an impasse. IT pllowing 
is an appraisal of the relocation problem as it may generate during the next 
several years in Allegheny County (excluding Pittsburgh). 

1. About 840 families will be displaced by current renewal programs. 

2. Another 1,200 families will be displaced by additional renewal pro- 
grams in the next 5 years. 

3. About 500 families may be displaced by local, State, and Federal high- 
ways currently planned or authorized. 

4. Approximately 500 families may be displaced by parking lots, public 
buildings, schools, parks, and other local public works in the planning stage. 

5. Perhaps 150 families will be displaced by currently authorized public 
housing projects. 

6. Possibly 400 families will be displaced as a result of local housing 
code enforcement. 

7. Private real estate activity, including industrial expansion, may ac- 
count for the displacement of 500 families. 

Based on the foregoing estimates (which are on the conservative side and 
could go higher) we may expect a total of 4,090 families to be displaced by var- 
ious governmental and private actions. Experience indicates that at least 
half, or about 2,045 families, will not be, able to find decent quarters in the 
private housing market at rents which they can afford and who should be 
accommodated in public low-rent units. This estimate does not take into ac- 
count the present backlog of families waiting for public housing units to be- 
come available. 

In contrast, there are only 245 low-rent units likely to be constructed in the 
next several years. If Allegheny County expects to continue with its renewal 
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program, it is obvious that, as a bare minimum, we must have at least 360 new 
low-rent housing units available each year for the next 5 years. It should be 
emphasized that this estimate considered only the number of new families 
expected to be displaced and does not take into account the need for additional 
units to meet existing backlog needs. If, as we hope, local renewal efforts can 
be accelerated, the public housing need will be further increased. 

We submit that the future of the success of our local renewal and other im- 
provement efforts will be seriously impaired unless we can be assurred of an 
ample reservoir of low-rent housing, backed up with continued strong Federal 
assistance. 

We thank you for the privilege of presenting our viewpoints on the need for 
continued housing and renewal assistance by the Federal Government. 

Senator CrarK. Mr. C. Howard McPeak, executive director of the 
Allegheny County Housing Authority. 

I am happy to have you here, Mr. McPeak. I see you have a nice 
short statement. Do you prefer to read it and submit yourself to 


interruptions, or do you want to summarize it ? 


STATEMENT OF 6. HOWARD McPEAK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY (PA.) HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Mr. McPeak. I think I might read it. It is just three and a half 
pages long, and there are 1 or 2 corrections I may want to make, or 
comments I may want to make, as I go along. 

Senator CrarK. When you come to a correction will you tell the 
reporter, who will not actually take your words down until you deviate 
from the text. 

Mr. McPeax. All right. 

Allegheny County Housing Authority has been functioning in the 
public “housing field for 18 years and the members of the county hous- 
ing authority, believing that experience of the authority may be of 

value to this Senate committee, have delegated me, as executive direc- 
tor, to testify. 

The county housing authority has 15 low-rent housing projects in 9 
different municipalities. It has also been engaged in the construe tion, 
management, and sale of 16 war-housing projects, as well as the de- 
molition of several temporary war- -housing projects. 

Senator Crarx. Let me get the record str: ight once more, Mr. 
McPeak. Your Allegheny County Housing Authority does not oper- 
ate inside the city of Pittsburgh, does it ? 

Mr. McPrax. No. 

Senator Crark. Does it operate throughout Allegheny County 
except Pittsburgh, or are there other areas from which you are 
excluded ? 

Mr. McPrax. We operate throughout Allegheny County, with the 
exception of the city of Pittsbur gh and the city of McKeesport. 

Senator Crarx. Does Mc ‘Keesport have its own housing authority ? 

Mr. McPrax. Yes. McKeesport has its own housing ‘authority. 

Senator Crark. Do you happen to know how many public housing 
units they have in McKeesport, roughly ? 

Mr. McPrak. I think there are in excess of 700, plus some under 
construction. 

My testimony, of course, is limited to the experience, observations, 
and studies of the county housing authority in the 127 municipalities 
which, with Pittsburgh and McKeesport, go to make up the great 
industrial center known as Allegheny County. 
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Senator Crark. Let me stop you there a minute. Would you say 
that the Greater Pittsburgh metropolitan area is larger than Alle- 
gheny County? Does it overlap into other counties ? 

Mr. McPeak. Yes. The greater Pittsburgh area I believe, for 
several of the governmental office purposes, includes part of Beaver 
County, W ashington County, Butler County, and the several counties 
surrounding Allegheny C ounty. 

Senator Ciark. Which would include Westmoreland ? 

Mr. McPerax. Yes, which would include Westmoreland County. 

Senator CiarKk. Does it run at all into West Virginia or Ohio? 

Mr. McPrax. I do not believe it would be considered to go into any 
sections of Ohio or West Virginia. 

Senator Ciark. Of course, you have this problem, that arteries of 
transportation, whether they ‘be railroads, highways, or the rivers, 
tend to have strip developments along them which are pretty closely 
tied in with the Pittsburgh metropolitan area from an economic, and 
to some extent from a social point of view, even though politically 
they are not part of the Pittsburgh governmental area, nor are they 
geographically very close to the center of the c ity. 

That is a reasonably accurate comment, is it not? 

Mr. McPraxk. Yes. I think that the Pittsburgh labor market 
includes the several counties surrounding Pittsburgh I have men- 
tioned. 

Senator CLrark. We have a good deal of transmigration of labor 
across and through Pittsburgh and Allegheny C ounty. Job oppor- 
tunities have come up away from where ‘families live, and the auto- 
mobile now being in pretty nearly every workingman’s home. We 
have a very complic ‘ated situation when we try to assess the labor 
market, the extent of unemployment, and the availability of housing, 
and the like, because since World War IT the pattern has developed 
of men and sometimes even women traveling very substantial dis- 
tances from home to work. I am making that as my own comment. 

Mr. McPeax. I could document that fact by stating that the Home- 
stead Steel Plant, with Homestead being very adjacent to Pittsburgh, 
has employees traveling from U niontown, which is 45 miles; and 
Johnstown, 45 miles; and Connellsville, 35 miles; and Washington, 
26 miles—traveling to work daily to work in the Homestead mill. 

Senator CLark. At least to some extent, because safe and sanitary 
housing at the price which they can afford is not available for them 
nearer their place of employment. Is that not right? 

Mr. McPerak. That is correct. 

In Allegheny County, neither public housing nor private housing 
has been able to kee p abreast of population growth and dwelling de- 
preciation. There is in this county a growing shortage of safe, sani- 
tary, and decent housing. There is a gap much wider than the 20 
percent visualized in the present law between the upper income level 
of families eligible for public housing and the income level of families 
that private enterprise alone only can economically provide with safe, 
sanitary, and decent homes. 

Senator CLark. And those are the group which we have been calling 
in these hearings the middle-income group. 

Mr. McPeak. The middle income and moderate income. I would 
prefer to call it moderate income rather than middle income. 
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Senator Ciark. Do you want to put some dollar signs on it based 
on your own experience ? 

Mr. Mc Prax. The experience we have in the areas in which we 
serve, in the nine communities that we serve shows 66 percent of the 
families have an average income of approximately $4,000 or less; and 
the people that we are unable to serve and from my experience that 
are also unable to secure safe and sanitary accommodations in the 
private market, would range up from the $3,800 bracket up to the 
approximately $5,500 to $6,000. 

Senator Cuark. That group, added to the low-income group, con- 
stitutes, as I mere and you to say, about two-thirds of the total 
family units in the area under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. McPrax. Th: at is correct. 

Senator CLark. So in effect, two-thirds of the families in Allegheny 
County are not having their housing needs met by private industry. 
Is that an overstatement ? 

Mr. McPrax. The communities in which I serve are the nine com- 
munities where we have made exact surveys, and, of course, it would 
not—I do not think the average would hold if you went out into the 
the suburban areas of the county—in the industrial communities. 

Senator Ciarx. Let me make that correction bec ‘ause I made a mis- 
statement. Mr. McPeak is speaking only of the nine areas in the 
county where he has made a survey in his capacity as executive director 
of the Allegheny Housing Authority. The figures which he quotes 
would not ine orporate the wealthier suburban communities. 

Mr. McPeaxk. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. So the 6624 percent figure which you gave us of 
families for whom no private housing, old or new, is available is con- 
fined to the 9 areas where you made a detailed survey, and those 9 
areas are, by and large, the industrial communities where lower in- 
come groups are the predomins int pattern of settlement ? 

Mr. McPeax. That is correct. I could supplement that by stating 
in the course of the survey we covered the 9 communities and inter- 
viewed 16 realtors. Seven of the realtors had no standard rentals to 
offer and the total offering of standard rentals in the 9 communities 
was 20 housing units. 

Senator CrarK. Could you convert that into a vacancy rate? 

Mr. McPrax. In those nine communities ? 

Senator Ciark. It is practically nonexistent, is it not ? 

Mr. McPrax. It is certainly very small. Less than one-tenth of 1 
percent, I w ould imagine, of all available housing in those communities. 

Senator Cuark. I think it would be helpful ‘if you would list those 
nine communities at this point in the record. 

Mr. McPeax. The communities are Braddock—— 

Senator Ciark. Do you have readily available, with the name, the 
population in the area, or a total for the nine ? 

Mr. McPrax. No. I do not have the population readily available. 

Senator CiarK. All right. 

Mr. McPeax. Braddock, South Fayette, the city of Clairton, the 
city of Duquesne, Robinson Township, McKees Rocks, Stowe Town- 
ship, Rankin, and Sharpsburg. All averaging in population from 
approximately 10,000 to 20,000. 
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Senator Crark. I will ask the staff if they can have inserted in the 
record at this point the total population of these nine areas. I am 
sure those figures are readily available. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Communities in which the Allegheny County Public Housing Authority has 
projects 


1950 1956 

Community population, | population, 

census estimated 
Braddock Borough 16, 488 16, 043 
South Fayette Township. 9, 979 10, 438 
Clairton 19, 652 19, 593 
Duquesne r 17, 620 | 17, 567 
Robinson Township. -- ; 4, 769 | 5, 532 
McKees Rocks Borough __- 16, 241 | 15, 802 
Stowe Township . 12, 210 | 11, 880 
Rankin Borough. -_. - 6, 941 | 6, 754 
Sharpsburg Borough a 7, 296 | 7, 996 


Mr. McPerax. Lost in this gap are thousands of families who are 
struggling to make a go of it, but just cannot make it on their own 
unaided efforts. Traditionally, they have always been referred to as 
“the most deserving poor.” They do not want to be institutionalized. 
They want to improve their condition and many of them want to do 
it in such a manner as will be leading to a decent home of their own. 

Rehabilitation of families and rehabilitation of dwellings can go 
hand in hand, and public housing, with slight changes in the law 
and in perspec tive, can aid much in these objectives. 

Senator Ciark. Are you going to develop that “in perspective”? 

Mr. McPrax. Yes; a little bit further on. 

Senator Crark. Good. 

Mr. McPrax. Eighteen years’ experience of the Allegheny County 
Housing Authority has demonstrated that, given a fair chance, many 
low-income families have rehabilitated themselves, moved from 
projects into private rental housing and private homeownership. 
Private enterprise has gained thereby; taxpayers have gained there- 
by. 

Disposition of war housing (the Lanham Act project) especially 
points up what can be done by public housing in this respect without 
infringing on private enterprise. Low-income families and 
moderate-income families, who could not rent or a anything but 
substandard dwellings in the general market, found it within “their 
means to buy Lanham-project dwelling units and to fit dwelling 
units from purchasers of Lanham Act projects. These Lanham Act 
dwelling units were kept up and in some cases remodeled, for indi- 
vidual family ownership and individual family rental. Individual- 
ism and individual family responsibility grew out of project living, 
both at low-rent projects and at war projects. 

Public housing should be allowed and encouraged to decentralize 
where possible. It ought not to be confined to project building and 
project living. 

Senator CLiark. You are in accord with the thinking opposed to 
high-rise public ‘-housing projects / 

Mr. McPrax. When acceptable. In the community in which I 
operate, all communities being in Allegheny County, with the site- 
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selection problems and with the terrain we have in Allegheny County, 
and with nonacceptance because of possible social aspects of public 
housing extending from integration, it is impossible to build in some 
places where probably it would be better to build row housing. But 
in the communities in which we operate I am in favor of high-rise 
public housing. 

Senator CiarK. Does that simplify your problem of site selection ? 

Mr. McPerax. It does considerably. In the little communities in 
which we operate, the municipalities, some of them as small as 1 square 
mile, the site selection problem is such that it would be almost im- 
possible to acquire areas in the communities for the communities who 
want public housing. 

Senator Crark. If you went to the site you would like, then the 
community would reject public housing. Is that correct? 

Mr. McPerax. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. You have had some site-selection problems, have 
you not? 

Mr. McPrax. We have had many. 

Senator Ciark. I have been told that you had one in the Borough 
of Homestead, which might provide a good example of this problem, 
which is nationwide. I wonder if you would care to enlarge on that 
a little bit? 

Mr. McPerax. I think on the next page I touch on it and then I 
think we might come back to it. 

The lessons of experience in public housing in Allegheny County 
should not be lost. 

The public housing authorities of Allegheny County are the only 
organizations I know of with a record of experience and performance 
in slum clearance over a considerable length of time. 

In Allegheny County there are still thousands of existing dwell- 
ings which are substandard for want of repairs and for want of re- 
modeling. There is reason to believe, with studies and statistics to 
back it up, that urban renewal cannot go far unless there is more 
serious thinking and wiser legislation toward solving the tragic prob- 
lems of America’s own displaced persons. 

Take, for the sake of illustration, four communities in Allegheny 
County which have redevelopment programs—McKees Rocks, Brad- 
dock, Duquesne, and Rankin. A thousand families will be displaced. 
Under present laws only 650 of these families are eligible for ad- 
mission to low-rent projects, and there are not enough low-rent units 
available for them. It is only because the Allegheny County Housing 
Authority with the ready cooperation of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration is pushing the construction of 245 low-rent units in 
Homestead and McKees Rocks that these 4 communities are not 
bogged down by this relocation problem. 

Senator CLark. Let me interject, Homestead is not 1 of the 4, but 
is picking up some of the relocation needs of the 4. 

Mr. McPrax. Of two of them that are directly across the river, 

As it is, they may be faced with the situation of having to move 
families from substandard housing to substandard housing unless 
something drastic is done about the shortage of standard housing. 

What can be done about it ? 

I would mention the Homestead project was under consideration 
for about a year. The borough is about a square mile. There would 
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not be 10 vacant Jots in the whole town. There is existing, adjoining 
the business section, which takes up one-third of the town, a pocket of 
blight. 

Senator CLark. There is also a big steel mill in the town. 

Mr. McPerax. Yes. The business section is probably the third or 
fourth largest smalltown business section in Allegheny County. The 
business section has always been in existence, and the population of 
Homestead had 20,000 people, so 15 years ago the Government came 
in and a large area of slum housing was thrown out, which repre- 
sented 8,000 or 9,000 families, and a big steel plant was put in in 1941 
or 1942. 

Senator CLark. What happened to the families ? 

Mr. McPrak, They were distributed into the Lanham projects the 
Allegheny County Housing Authority built in surrounding areas, 
which are now owner-occ upied by the occupants. 

Senator Ciark. That is a pretty good job; is it not? It is some- 
thing which you should be pretty pleased with, I think. 

Mr. McPrax. Yes; and that has been some of the experience that 
many of those families living in that slum area were moved into 
the Lanham Act public housing projects, built in the surrounding 
communities, and they are now “homeowners i in their own right. 

Senator Ciark. Is that a cooperative project ? 

Mr. McPrax. By virtue of a forming of cooperatives for nine 
of the Lanham projects which were sold. 

Senator CLark. Those who were tenants got together and bought 
the property from the Government under authorizing legislation 

Mr. McPrax. That is right. 

Senator CLark. And are now homeowners? 

Mr. McPerak. Yes. 

Senator CLark. That is quite heartening. 

Let me ask you about the business district of Homestead. Is that 
the kind of business district of which we have so many in Pennsyl- 

vania, where you have shops on the ground floor and apartments on 
the second or third floor, in which originally the owner of the shop 
lived ¢ 

Mr. McPeax. No. It is much more substantial. It has furniture 
stores and a very large volume. It is located along 5 blocks, with 6 
lanes of traffic. 

Senator Ciark. And there are not many residential units in the 
business district ? 

Mr. McPrax. Very few. Very few. 

The question on Homestead w as that it was thought by some people 
we could not go into the high-rise apartments, but across the river 

in Braddock we have operated five ¢-story elevator buildings very 
successfully. They have been filled since the time they were built 
and the waiting list is several hundred families. 

Senator CLark. These are public housing units. 

Mr. McPeax. Yes. High-rise, about 3 miles away from Home- 
stead. 

Senator CLark. What isthe racial pattern in those units? 

Mr. McPrax. They are completely integrated. 

Senator CrarK. Can you give us an overall percentage of white 
and Negro families ? 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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Mr. McPeax. White and Negro families in the Braddock project 
would be 210 units, and it would be probably 120 white families to 
approximately 90 Negro families. 

Senator CiarK. That is stabilized ‘ 

Mr. McPrak. Stabilized. 

Senator CLark. And working? 

Mr. McPrax. And working. 

Senator Crark. And no serious or dangerous social problems as 
far as you know / 

Mr. McPrax. None whatsoever. In another section of town in 
Braddock we have six 3-story walk-up buildings, and they also are 
completely integrated, with a major proportion of white families, but 
Negro families in all the buildings. 

Senator CrarKk. To achieve that result—and this is a loaded ques- 
tion, so watch yourself—have you had to establish a disguised quota 
system ¢ 

Mr. McPrax. No. Well 

Senator Crark. Yes and no? 

Mr. McPeax. Yes and no, 

Senator Ciark. I do not want to put you on the spot. 

Mr. McPrax. I will answer in this way: We have established a 
quota system on this basis: That we have made the majority of the 
fenailios white families in both projects. 

Senator Cuark. Why did you do that? 

Mr. McP eax. It is more acceptable to all people. 

Senator CLiark. I am going to tell you why you did it and then you 
tell me if I am wrong. You did it because you could not hold it in- 
tegrated if you got below a certain percentage of white occupancy. 

Mr. McPerax. I would assume that would be correct. 

Senator Crark. The other white families would leave. 

Mr. McPerak. I do not have the actual experience, but I feel the 
danger of that. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. Anyway, that is what you thought ? 

Mr. McPeax. That is right. 

Senator Crark. I deplore that as much as anybody else does, but 
I suggest. it is a sociological fact of life which we had better face up to 
realistically. I am not asking you for any comment, but make that 
statement gratuitously. 

Do you want to proceed to what could be done about it? I do not 
think you told us the result of the Homestead matter. 

Mr. McPrax. The matter was discussed for about a year with the 
various county bodies, and then when the site plans were finally 
drawn they were discussed with the planning commission as a branch 
of the county government, in the interests of not having it interfere 
with any long-range county plans, such as bridges and highways, and 
so forth. 

The plans were objected to on the basis that the projects should not 
be built in an industrial area; but on the other hand, municipal local 
government, the Homestead Planning Commission, overrode the 
county planning commission in that instance and asked that the proj- 
ect be built and forwarded their request to the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Senator Crark. The end result of which is that you are going 
ahead to do what? , 
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Mr. McPrax. To build two high-rise buildings in the industrial 
area of Homestead, Allegheny C ounty. 

Senator Crark. Are you happy with that solution 

Mr. McPxax. I am happy with the solution of being in a position 
to be able to relocate the families coming out of Rankin and Brad- 
dock, in safe and sanitary and decent housing. If I had a choice of 
building by the same token 145 row houses in open land within 5 or 
10 miles of the industrial area, I would rather build row houses. The 
choice is not mine. 

Senator Ciark. I understand. But can you tell us why, as a practi- 
cal, realistic matter, it is not possible to do that latter thing, namely, 
| to build the row houses on vacant land ? 

Mr. MoPeak. Because the County of Allegheny is made up of 129 

individual autonomous local governing bodies. 

Senator Crark. And you cannot get them to give you a site. Is 
that right? 

Mr. McPrak. They will not give us a site within their municipal 
bounds. 

Senator Ciark. And the reason they will not give you a site is be- 
cause they do not want public housing in their communities / 

Mr. McPrax. They do not want public housing in their commu- 
nities. 

Senator CLark. That is not entirely due to the racial problem, but I 
suspect it is affected by it, is it not 

Mr. McPeak. It is affected by the racial problem, but the public 
objection which is usually raised is the additional cost of education 
for bringing families from other communities into their communities 
to educate them; because of the payments in heu of taxes not being 
equivalent to full taxes. 

Senator Crark. On the other hand, the payments in lieu of taxes 
are probably higher than what they are now getting on the vacant 
land, are they not ¢ 

Mr. McPrax. That is correct. 

Senator Crark. To what extent, if at all, do you think that is an 
excuse rather than the real reason ? 

Mr. McPrak. I think it is an excuse. I think the real reason is the 
social aspects of public housing coming into their communities, which 
may bring racial problems to them. 

Senator CLark. In other words, it is an evidence of the fact that 
man is still imperfect. 

Mr. McPerak. Public housing can help private housing to make 
available a sufficient number of standard housing. Public housing 
‘an provide more low-rent housing, and Congress can close the gap 
which keeps the most deserving poor families out of public housing. 
| Public housing might well be authorized to acquire and remodel for 


low-rent use some of the many structurally sound but blighted dwel- 
lings. In the normal course of events many of these would never 
| otherwise be rebuilt into standard dwellings but would succumb to 
time and worse blight. 

Senator Ciuark. That would result in what has been called here a 
scatteration policy, would it not? Spotting individual families 
around the community instead of having them all herded together in 
high-rise, institutional-type buildings ¢ 
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Mr. McPrak. That is, generally speaking, the idea; but I think if 
Tread the next paragraph you might get it. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. McPerak. These properties, being single dwellings and row 
housing, could eventually go back on the tax rolls as worthwhile tax- 
able property. They might be resold, after remodeling, to families 
who have rehabilitated themselves. Such resales, of course, could be 
limited to families who by self-improvement become legally ineligible 
for public housing, but w ho are still economically ineligible ‘for private 
enterprise to do anything for. 

Senator CLark. Have you given any thought to whether this sug- 
gestion of yours, with which T am certainly i in accord, ideologically, 
would be substanti: lly more worthy to the Federal taxpay er than the 
present method of constructing and operating public housing? 

Mr. McPrak. I have given it thought to the extent that we have now 
prepared and submitted to the Public Housing Administration a de- 
velopment program for the McKees Rocks area adjoining the area 
where you visited yesterday, where we are going to take one pocket of 
blight adjoining a project which we did not go near and put up 10 row 
houses. We are going to take out some area that was left when the re- 
development cut “off and put up 2 three-story walkup buildings and 
some additional row housing, and then acquire this property. 

Senator CiarK. The witness shows me a photograph which I will 
ask to have marked as photograph 1 of this date. It will be placed in 
the files, and for the benefit of those who only read the record, it shows 
a block of substantially constructed row houses the exterior of which, 
at least, give the impression of being standard, the street being filled 
with parked automobiles, presumably belonging to those who ‘live in 
the houses. 

Mr. McPrak. Yes. The development program includes the re- 
modeling of the 16 homes, which, if we did not take them, would be 
completely surrounded by the redevelopment area and the housing 
project. which exists and is being extended. It is our intention to take 
the 16 homes and remodel them. They are structurally sound but by 
the standard measurement of standard housing they lack certain 
plumbing facilities, like private bath, to make them standard houses. 
It is our opinion that the costs and estimates we have, that is, the con- 
struction costs of a new housing unit today, range in the $11,000 a 
unit construction cost area. It is our estimate that they can be re- 
modeled for approximately $6,000 or less, and be substant ially sound 
houses for many years of future use. 

Senator Crark. From a bookkeeping point of view your housing 
authority will pick them up from the redevelopment authority at the 
reduced written-down cost / 

Mr. McPerax. No. They will be acquired by us as part of a new 
public housing project development. 

Senator Ciark. At what cost ? 

Mr. McPrak. The estimated cost on them, the appraisals, range 
from $4,500 to $5,000. 

Senator CrarK. In other words, you do not buy from the redevelop- 
ment authority, but you buy from the present owners ? 

Mr. McPraxk. We buy direct from the present owners 

Senator CrarKx. And those houses can be acquired within the range 
of $5,000 each ? 
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Mr. McPeak. That is correct. It is the present-day appraisals by 
the local realtors. 

Senator CLark. When you get through, in your opinion will those 
remodeled houses be as desirable for tenant occupancy as the new 
public housing which is adjacent to them ? 

Mr. McPraxk. I would say yes. 

Senator CLarx. How would the rents compare ? 

Mr. McPrak. The rents would be identical. 

Senator CLarkx. Will your housing authority take a worse licking on 
those rents than it will on the newly constructed projects from the 
point of view of the subsidy required to keep you going ? 

Mr. McPrax. No. The income from the 16 houses will be identical 
with the rest of the property in the project. 

Senator Ciark. So that speaking entirely from the point of view 
from the public taxpayer, this experiment you are about to engage 
in is no more costly than the construction of a public housing project ? 

Mr. McPrax. I would venture to say the complete cost “would be 
about 40 percent less than constructing a new dwelling unit, and it 
would naturally follow that the total cost of subsidy would diminish 
by 40 percent. 

Senator CLark. Now, you want to summarize, but before you do, 
I think I am going to ask you the same question I asked your opposite 
number in Pittsbur gh, Mr. Tronzo, yesterday. Have you any criticism 
you would like to voice as to your relationships with the Federal 
authorities of the Public Housing Administration, either on the re- 
gional or national levels, and have you gotten the t ype of cooperation 
you think you are entitled to, and do you think their policies are or 
are not sound ? 

We will be happy to hear you on that subject. 

Mr. McPrax. My relationship exists directly with the regional 
office. 

Senator Crark. Is that now in Philadelphia or New York? 

Mr. McPeax. In Washington. 

Senator CLark. The regional Public Housing Administration office 
is in Washington ¢ 

Mr. McPraxk. Pennsylvania has been transferred from the New 
York office to the Washington regional office. 

Senator CLarK. How long ago? 

Mr. McPrax. In October a year ago. ‘The relationship with the 
regional office has been very satisfactory because they do not make 
policy. It is my underst: nding that the policies are set down by the 
central office. ‘The law as written by Congress is interpreted by the 
central office and carried out by the region: 1al office. The cooperation 
with the regional office is excellent. 

My opinion of the manual of operating procedure and instructions 
is that I think it could well be overhauled and simplified and still be 
rigid enough to protect the public interest involved, in operating 
local housing authorities. 

Senator Crark. We had here vesterday a visual exhibit of the 
manual and its various volumes, which stood several feet high on this 
desk, as opposed to ees basic legislation it interpreted, which was a 
matter of perhaps some 15 pr inted pages. 

Do you have a view as to whether the operation is unduly central- 
ized? Do you think that greater authority could be given to the local 
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housing authorities without danger of extravagance to which the 
taxpayer would legitimately object ! ¢ 

Mr. McPzax. I think that the best interests of the t taxpayer and 
public at large would be best served by vesting greater authority in 
the local authority; and I would state further that the interests of the 
public would be ‘properly served in the operation of local housing 
authorities, which are certainly operated in a fish bow]. At least in 
the 414 years that I have been with the local housing authority we have 
never conducted a meeting without at least one newspaperman being 
present. 

Practically every meeting, held twice a month, has three news- 
papermen representing the metropolitan papers present during the 
transaction of all business. 

Senator CLark. You would not be afraid of a section 608 scandal? 

Mr. McPeak. No, none whatsoever. 

Senator CLarK. Is it your impression that greater authority could 
be given by the central office to the regional office at the Federal level ? 
Has your experience been that the regional office has to refer matters 
back to Washington perhaps more often than is desirable / 

Mr. MoPrax. For the past year I was sort of under the impression 
that the regional offices had been given greater authority, but by 
practical operation and day-to-day negotiation I find that they must 
go back to the central office for many things I did not think they had 
to do. I think they have to go to the central office for just as much 
as they did before they had their reorganization. 

Senator CLarK. You are aware, of course, of the current chronic 
and usually superficial criticisms of all efforts stemming out of Wash- 
ington, that they are bureaucratic and unimaginative and full of 
redtape. That kind of criticism is easy to “make and hard to 
document. 

Do you have an overall impression that this program could be sim- 
plified and restrictions lifted, and the program not only simplified, but 
expedited, without danger to the integrity of the program ? 

Mr. McPerak. Yes, and I can cite as an example that I had 1014 
years with the Federal Government. I was with the rent-control 
program from 1942 until right before it closed up in 1953. In 1947 
the national head of the rent-control program, Mr. Tighe Woods, 
initiated local rent advisory boards at each local area rent office. The 
office of Pittsburgh comprised nine counties. The advisory boards 
were appointed for each county, and they were vested with the 
same authority as the director himself. 

Rent control, although it may not have been acceptable to everyone, 
was at least palatable after that local authority was vested in the 
local advisory boards, who operated and cooperated with the area 
rent director. 

Senator CLark. You think a similar administrative setup would be 
advisable in the housing field ¢ 

Mr. McPrax. I would say that setup exists today if greater 
authority were vested in the board itself. 

Senator CLark. Thank you. 

Do you want to summarize ? 

Mr. McPeax. I would like to summarize and make one brief 
observation : 

To summarize: 
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1. Broaden public housing to make the most deserving poor eligible 
for public housing. 

Senator Cuark. When you say you are summarizing, these are 
your recommendations ¢ 

Mr. McPeax. These are recommendations. 

Senator Cuark. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. McPerak. 2. Broaden public housing to make urban renewal 
yracticable by making eligible for public housing all displaced persons 
until they can find safe, sanitary, and decent dwellings within their 
ability to rent or buy. 

3. Broaden public housing to make it possible for public housing to 
decentralize, acquire, rehabilitate, and remodel dwellings for low-rent 
use, with right to resell same to rehabilitated families. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much, Mr. McPeak. 

I know you want to make an observation, but it is my view as a re- 
sult of the testimony which we have heard here yesterday and today 
that we have a very real crisis in Allegheny County and Pittsburgh 
with respect to relocation arising out of projects now actually under- 
way, as well as projects approved. Something pretty drastic and 
critical had better be done quickly by the Congress in the coming ses- 
sion, both with regard to expanding the public- housing program and 
with regard to evolving some technique for or arranging to supply 
moderate-income housing with some type of governmental subsidy. 

I wonder whether you think I am overstating the matter ? 

Mr. McPeak. No. I think from 15 years of experience in dealing 
with tenants in all forms and with landlords, that the observation is 
not overstated. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, sir. 

Now, you have a comment you want to make, I think / 

Mr. McPeak. The comment I have to make might describe this 
last recommendation. I am speaking only of Allegheny County as 
I know it. We have our central city, where the blight has set in. We 
have right beyond the central city the suburbs th: at started some 20 or 
30 or 40 years ago, and then we have in the new suburban areas the 
place where the population exploded from 1946 to the present day, 
where we have new homes, $14,000 to $18,000, described by a previous 
witness. 

Senator Clark. You also have a fourth category, do you not, which 
is an older community of relatively prosperous people, for example, 
Sewickley. 

Mr. McPrak. Yes, and Fox Chapel and those areas. 

Senator CLark. And those communities and I am not criticizing 
them—are quite resistent to the bringing of public housing into their 
areas, are they not ? 

Mr. McPrak. Oh, completely resistent, and not receptive in any 
way, shape, or form. 

Senator CLark. You might say there is a stone wall there and that, 
of course, does not make the problem any easier. 

Mr. McPrax. Some of the thinking behind the last recommenda- 
tion was that the blight is recognized in the central city and the new 
homes are on the outer perimeter. Will the homes that are in the 
middle be caught in the spread of blight, or will they improve, because 
new houses are built out here? It is my feeling that there are certain 
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areas, large areas, of row houses and rental property, that could be 
taken by the Allegheny County Housing Authority and remodeled and 
rehabilitated and rented as low-income, low-rental public housing, 
and if the housing supply ever catches up then they could be sold the 
same as the Lanham projects were sold which were ‘built 18 years ago. 

Senator Crark. That is fine, and Iam in sympathy with it, but why 
cannot private industry do it just as well as the Allegheny County 
Housing Authority ? 

Mr. McPrax. Unfortunately they are not here to testify. 

Senator Ciark. I know, and they will not come. Tt is too bad. In 
the public interest I think it is a great shame, but it is probably a fact, 
is it not, and we have to make some assumptions in their absence, that 
there is not much money in it for them ? 

Mr. McPeax. There would be no money in it, and the rental of slums 
is beginning to run down property, and in today’s era of short supply 
of housing ‘it is ver y profitable to rent that type of property, and it is 
also very profitable to sell that type of property, because the occupant 
will buy it since he has nowhere else to move. 

Senator CLark, But is this not a fair statement: If private industry 
moves in and buys those houses and rehabilitates them and offers them 
either for rent or for sale, then, in order to make a fair and reasonable 
profit out of the activity, they are going to have to charge prices which 
are out of the reach of most of the families whom you want to relocate? 

Mr. McPerax. That is correct. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much, Mr. McPeak. 

Does the staff have any questions ? 

Mr. Carter has a question. 

Mr. Carter. Mr. McPeak, this is the same question I asked the pre- 
vious witness. It has to do with the number of public-housing units 
that are under the annual-contributions contract, but not under con- 
struction. There is a substantial number, if we can believe the figures 
we have. I wonder if you have had experience along that line, and 
how do you explain how a community can have author ity to go ahead 
with its public-housing construction and just does not do it? 

Mr. McPrax. We have 1 such case of 300 units which were under 
annual-contribution contract, before I came with the authority, for 300 
units of public housing. 

Mr. Carter. Which is how long, Mr. McPeak ? 

Mr. McPrax. I have been with the authority since April 1953. 

Mr. Carter. That is about 4 years ? 

Mr. McPrax. This was in 1952. A local dispute arose in the matter 
of site selection. The local governing body rescinded their cooperation 
agreement and the action was forw: arded to the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration’ s regional office, which was then New York. It has ; been, 
in a sense, hanging fire ever since, and at the present time it is felt that 
in the near future, with the local governing body’s new approach to 
urban renewal, it will revive the annual-contributions contract. That 
was the only one we had. 

Mr. Carrer. Thank you. 

Senator CLark. Thank you, Mr. McPeak. 

For the record—and if there are any members of the press here, | 
would be grateful to them if they would pick this up—I would like to 
renew the cordial invitation which the committee has tendered to repre- 
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sentatives of the real-estate board and the real-estate profession in 
Allegheny County to come before this committee and present their 
views on these highly controversial matters. 

I would like to reiterate that this subcommittee is not out to make 
headlines, and is not interested in pillorying anybody. It will give 
courteous attention to all points of view, whether we might personally 

agree with them or not. I think there is almost a civic obligation on 
the part of the realtors in this community to come forward and give 
us the benefit of their great mass of information about vacancy rates, 
and about the abilities of the private building industry to make housing 
available for low-income and middle-income groups in this area, and 
about their thinking on the proper solution of these problems which 
we have been discussing. 

I do hope that this invitation will be taken at face value and will be 
accepted before these hearings are recessed. 

With that, we will recess the hear ings until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the heari ing was recessed until 2 p. m. 
of the same day. ) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Crark. The committee will be in session. 

Dr. Charles B. Nutting, chairman, Governors Citizens’ Committee 
on Housing, and director, Buhl Foundation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Nutting, we are grateful to have you here. We are familiar 
with the fine report which you, as chairman of Governor Leader’s 
Citizens’ Committee, rendered, and we would be grateful to you for 
any help you can give us on what Federal assistance ought to be made 
available to help to solve the housing problem, not only here in 
Allegheny County, but in Pennsylvania generally. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES B. NUTTING, CHAIRMAN, 
GOVERNOR’S CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ON HOUSING, 1957 


Dr. Nutring. Thank you, sir. I will try to do that. 

With your permission, I would like to have Mr. David W. Craig, 
legal consultant to the committee, accompany me. 

Senator CLarK. We will be happy to have him move up here. 

I see you have a prepared statement, Dr. Nutting. 

Dr. Nurrine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. If you want to read it, it is all right with us. I 
assure you we will read it. If you prefer to file it in ‘the record and 
hit the highlights as you go along, that is all right with us. 

Dr. Nurrine. Suppose Itr y to dothat then, Senator. I assume you 
will interrupt me if you want any more explanation, or anything else, 
as we go along. 

Senator Cuark. We will have Dr. Nutting’s statement appear in the 
record at the end of his oral statement. 

Will you proceed, Dr. Nutting ? 

Dr. Nurrme. I am Dr. Charles B. Nutting, director of the Buhl 
Foundation in the city of Pittsburgh, and appearing today in my 


capacity as chairman of Governor George M. Leader’s Citizens’ 
Committee on Housing. 
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I would like to talk a little bit about how Governor Leader consti- 
tuted the committee. He wrote in his letter to the committee : 

The committee is being formed to make an objective study of the State’s role 
in the field of housing, and the relationship of the State’s role to the local and 
Federal housing programs. The committee is also being requested to make 
recommendations for appropriate State legislation in accordance with its find- 
ings: 

The Governor’s letter continued : 

For these reasons, among others, I am asking the Citizens’ Committee on 
Housing to make a basic review of the role the State should play in effecting a 
solution to the housing problem in Pennsylvania, and the relationship of this role 
to the Federal and local housing responsibilities * * * 

Senator Crark. Could I interrupt for a minute, Doctor, to ask you 
whether you have available a copy of the complete report which we 
could file with the record ¢ 

Dr. Nurrine. I do, and I will be happy to submit it for the record. 

Senator Ciark. That, I assume, contains the names of the members 
of the committee, with some identification ¢ 

Dr. Nutting. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. We will have that report placed in the record at 
the conclusion of Dr. Nutting’s testimony. 

Dr. Nurrinea. In accordance with this request of the Governor, the 
committee did convene, and we invited 95 people to come and talk with 
us at various places, like Philadelphia and Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, 
and so on, and tried hard to get a complete cross section of the com- 
munity. We had Federal, State, and local government people, and 
educators, labor leaders, welfare workers, and almost anyone we could 
think of. 

Senator CLark. Members of the real-estate profession ? 

Dr. Nurrine. We invited them, but although we did have a realtor 
and mortgage banker on the committee, as the report will show, the 
people we invited, the professional people, did not appear. They 
attended, but did not make statements. 

Senator CLark. They stood silent ? 

Dr. Nurrine. Yes, sir. 

But anyway, after hearing all these people and receiving a great 
many different statements which were submitted even by some ‘of 
those who did not testify, we did on May 1, 1957, present our report 
to the Governor. We made about 10 findings and perhaps it would 
be better if I read those. I should preface this by saying the com- 
mittee found that the ratio of housing supply to population in 1956 
in Pennsylvania had not improved over the 1950 ratio, For the 1950 
to 1956 period we determined that— 

(1) Home building had gone forward in an unprecedented volume; 

(2) The average construction cost of homes had increased faster 
than the index of construction costs; and 

(3) Three-fourths of the families in 1956 had been priced out of 
the market for the majority of the houses built. 

Senator Ciark. Would you mind amplifying that last statement 
a bit? As I understand it, Doctor, it means that the cost of building 
a home had increased faster than inflation had carried up the costs 
of other services or products. 

Dr. Nurtine. I think that is correct. 
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I should say I approached this problem largely as a terrified 
amateur. JI know very little about it. 

Senator CuiarK. I was going to ask you that. There are a lot of us 
who are semipros who are terrified, and a good many pros, too. It 
might be helpful in a couple of sentences to tell us what the mission 
of Buh] Foundation is. 

Dr. Nutrine. The Buhl Foundation is a general-purpose philan- 
thropic and educational organization, which was established under 
the rule of Henry Buhl, Jr., some 27 years ago. It makes grants for 
educational and charitable purposes to various institutions, but it also 
does operate through what we might call a subsidiary corporation. 
The housing development known as Chatham Village, which was 
originally intended to provide really good housing for people of mod- 

erate incomes 

Senator CarK. Where is that located ? 

Dr. Nurrine. On Mount Washington. It is comprised of some 200 
units. 

Senator Crark. We have so many Mount Washingtons. What 
State are we in when we talk about this Mount Washington ? 

Dr. Nurrine. Here. The Buhl Foundation confines its activities to 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, and no Philadelphians can derive 
benefits therefrom. 

Senator CLrark. Or even New Englanders. 

Dr. Nurrmna. Oreven New Englanders. 

I might add also if I may, so that you may have the proper per- 
spective, I have been director of the foundation only a year and a half, 
and for the prior 12 years or so I was connected with the University 
of Pittsburgh in various capacities. I ama lawyer by profession. 

I was about to observe that three-fourths of the families in 1956 
had been priced out of the market for the majority of the houses built; 
only one-tenth of the houses built were within the price range that one- 
half of the families could afford to pay at prevailing market terms. 

Senator Ciark. Doctor, all of these comments have reference to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Is that right ? 

Dr. Nutrine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. Overall, and are not confined merely to the Greater 
Pittsburgh area? 

Dr. Nurrine. Thatis right. 

The mission of our committee was to investigate statewide, and we 
have nothing in the report confined to Pittsburgh or any one specific 
part of Pennsylvania. 

(4) The tendency to build for higher income groups had been ac- 
celerated by higher interest rates and tight money, mitigating against 
moderate-income families. 

(5) Because of these factors, housing production declined in 
1956-57, and was continuing to decline. 

(6) Middle-income families priced out of the market must be 
brought back, if private enterprise was to contribute to the solution 
of the housing problem. 

Senator Ciark. I will have to go through that same business I have 
done with all witnesses, and ask you to define your view of what you 
include in middle-ine oe families. 

Dr. Nurtina. Yes. I will express the committee’s view, which is 
mine personally. 
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If you would care to turn to page 3 of my summary, you will see 
that middle income was defined by the committee as the level below 
that necessary to meet costs of adequate housing in good neighborhoods 
at prevailing prices, and above that permitting access to publie 
housing. 

The committee found that the common middle-income range for all 
purposes was determined to be a range of income of from $3,500 to 
$5,500 per year. 

Senator CiarKk. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Nurrine. (7) Builders maintained that hazards of building 
moderately priced houses were too great under existing conditions, 

(8) Even with the solution of the middle-income-housing problem, 
a minimum of 15 percent of the lowest income families must still look 
to low-rent. public housing. 

Senator CiarK. Is that 15 percent of the total number of families, 
or 15 percent of those families with incomes under $3,500 a year? 

Dr. Nutrine. I believe it is the latter, Senator. 

(9) An increase in housing production, especially moderate-priced 
homes, was imperative. 

This is true in spite of the urban renewal programs, because while 
the State's urban renewal clearance programs would improve housing 
qualitatively, it would reduce it quantitatively, because they were 
tearing down so many things. 

(10) The continuation of these programs with the objective of 
every family adequately housed in a good neighborhood within 20 
years, wall require the elimination and replacement of a minimum 
of some 400,000 units, and the conservation or rehabilitation of 500,000 
units. The bulk of these homes are occupied by middle- and low- 
income families. 

Senator CLark. Have you any idea as to how many units there are 
inthe Commonwealth? This looks like 900,000. 

Dr. Nurrinc. Yes, it does. 

Senator CLarkx. About which something has to be done. 

Dr. Nurrinea. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Do you know what percentage of the total that is? 

Dr. Nurrina. I belieye our report gives some information on that, 
but Iam unable to quote it from memory. 

Senator CLark. Perhaps you can find it a little later. 

Dr. Nurrine. If it is aie we will find it and put it in the record. 

In view of this, the citizens’ committee reported a minimum re- 
quirement of 20,000 new, moderately priced homes annually, and a 
somewhat larger amount of conservation and rehabilitation in addi- 
tion to the production of housing at the present rate to meet other 
housing needs, including those of a growing population. 

Senator CrarK. Is it your thought that the population of Pennsyl- 
vania is growing? 

Dr. Nurrinea. It is growing, Senator, but not as rapidly as in many 
other States and many other areas—not as much as the Southwest or 
even the South. 

Senator CrarK. That is probably due to migration or the excess 
of emigration over immigration. 

Dr. Nutrine. That is right. It has nothing to do with your par- 
ticular inquiry, but I happen to be a member of the committee on 
higher education which Governor Leader appointed, and we had some 
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statistics on that, indicating the gradual growth in the population of 
Pennsylvania. Not a very gre: at one. 

Senator CxarK. Inc -identally, the school population is going to 
grow very rapidly in the next few years. 

Dr. Nurrine. That is right. 

Rehabilitation and conservation contribute to the need for increased 
housing production. While incipent blight may be halted through 
code enforcement, rehabilitation of a neighbor hood may prevent trick- 
ling down to lower price levels. Suce essful conservation thus accen- 
tuates the need for new construction in the lowest price fields. 

According to the committee, these demands for new housing under- 
score the need for a large volume of privately built homes. This pro- 
duction cannot be maintained without a broad market—one to be 
attained only by offering homes to middle-income families at affordable 
terms. 

Middle income was defined by the committee as the level below that 
necessary to meet costs of adequate housing in good neighbor- 
hoods at prevailing prices, and above that permitting access to public 
housing. The committee found that the common middle-income 
range was from $3,500 to $5,500 per year: the range varied geograph- 
ically. These families were excluded fais using “credit facilities ex- 
tended by private lending institutions for home “buying. Any State 
program aiding these families to become home buyers w vould not com- 
pete with these institutions, but rather would supplement their 
services. 

The committee concluded that a necessary and appropriate State 
activity would be one that would: 

(1) Encour age builders to construct housing for middle-income 
families ; 

(2) Close the gap between the buying capacity of middle-income 
families and the prices builders must char ge for the homes they build. 

Our principal legislative recommendation—and here I may have 
to rely on Mr. Craig, who knows more about it than I do—was that 
the legislature create a State housing corporation, which is similar 
to the Federal National Mortgage Association, with authori ity to buy 
and sell Federal Housing Administration-insured mortgages and con- 
duct other activities of a related nature. 

It was felt that the corporation would be empowered to stimulate 
the middle-income housing market by providing mortgages at_re- 
duced interest rates to qualified middle-income purchasers. This 
could be done roughly by using tax exemption to which State 
securities are entitled, which would create a spread which would 
enable us to reduce the interest rate that these middle-income people 
would have to pay. 

Senator Cirark. How would you put this corporation in funds? 

Dr. Nurrine. Originally we proposed a $5 million corporation and 
presumably the funds would revolve and be invested and reinvested. 

Senator Cirark. Would the corporation have authority to issue its 
bonds to the public? 

Dr. Nurtine. Yes. This isnot what happened, of course. 

Senator Ciark. I understand that. 

Dr. Nurrinc. We have made the recommendation in here at the end 
of the legislative session, and I think we can honestly say as a result 
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of the committee’s work that Senate bill 945 was introduced in the 
State senate. It was not enacted. 

In that bill the method of financing the State program is substan- 
tially the same as we proposed, but ‘emphasis was placed on direct 
assistance rather than secondary financing. This bill asks for $214 
million to be used in establishing a capital reserve fund and bonds 
would be sold with the support of this fund, and mortgage loans made 
from the proceeds of the bond sales. The ratio of the capital reserve 
fund to bonds was set at 12 to 1. This was contemplated to give a 
revolving operation and a continuing operation. 

Senator Crark. Was that an administration bill? 

Dr. Nurrine. I am having difficulty answering. I want to be quite 
accurate. It certainly was in the sense that it represented the work 
of the administration. I am going to file a copy of the bill for the 
record. You will see it was introduced by Messrs. Dent and Yosko, 
by request, which is sort of a term of art. 

Senator Ciark. I think we know what it means. 

We will have this bill placed in the record at the end of Dr. Nutting’s 
statement. 

Anyway, it is a bill with which your committee was in sympathy ? 

Dr. Nurrine. Oh, yes. We would have preferred our original rec- 
ommendation, of course, but we were in sympathy with the general 
objective. They left out the Federal National Mortgage Association 
feature because they thought the inclusion of this authority might 
raise some question of constitutionality or cloud an otherwise clear 
statement of public purpose, which would or which might result in a 
higher rate of interest being charged than otherwise. 

We, and Mr. Craig particularly, discussed this with the Federal 
Housing Administration. On page 6 you will see that there was 
general agreement between the committee and the Federal Housing 
Administration that this system would work. I doubt if it is neces- 
sary for me to read these four points, unless you wish me to. 

Senator Crarx. No. They are already in the record and I have 
them before me. 

Dr. Nurrinc. Fine. We feel that our recommendation that the 
State housing corporation be created did indicate a recognition of the 
need for some form of governmental aid to stimulate the production 
of housing for middle-income families. 

We realized there were fiscal limitations of the State and we could 
have only a modest middle-income housing program in view of these 
limitations, but we did want something to serve as an incentive to 
private enterprise in this field. 

Senator Crark. We should say nothing came of all this, as far as 
the legislature was concerned. 

Dr. Nutttne. That is correct. Nothing came of it. 

We have also stated that recognition of this same critical need of 
housing fer middle-income families is quite apparent on the national 
level, as S. 1694, which I am sure the chairman knows much more 
about than I do, was introduced in regard to that matter. It seems 
to me this is a device which recognizes the same need we felt existed 
and is similar in principle, it seems to me, to our recommendations. 

Senator Crark. I note with pleasure the unsolicited commercial. 
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Dr. Nurrine. I would like to read the last three paragraphs on 

age 7, because I think this has something in it that is important, and 
Y sould like publicly to emphasize. 

We in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County know the effectiveness of 
federally aided housing, urban renewal, and slum clearance. The 
subcommittee has already heard or will hear firsthand reports on 
these programs from other witnesses. 

The citizens’ committee would like to emphasize that the human 
element of our great Pittsburgh renaissance has not been ignored. 
Renewal activities have displaced thousands of families from their 
homes. Local housing and redevelopment agencies have worked to- 
gether to rehouse displaced families. Their job is not done. Let 
me assure the Senator, however, that in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County the displaced family is an important one. I am sure you 
will be delighted to hear me say this. 

We have no ready formula for solving the housing problem of the 
middle-income family. The Federal, State, and local governments 
have spheres of operations limited by statute and by financial re- 
sources. We do not propose that the State assume Federal prerog- 
atives or responsibilities or vice versa. It is the belief of the com- 
mittee, however, that Federal, State, and local governments should 
continue in housing and related fields; that Federal aid, consultation, 
and information be continued to State and local governments; that 
the latter two utilize their own resources and police powers to the 
fullest. extent possible; that private enterprise must make new tech- 
nological advances in the home-construction field. 

A combination of all these forces properly directed and coordinated 
may well provide the answer to the question we have all been asking— 
“How to build for the middle-income family ?” 

If I may have a moment, I would like to supplemert my written 
statement. 

Senator Crark. I wish you would. 

Dr. Nurrine. I am in a sense wearing two hats here because I am 
also president of Action-Housing, Inc., which was recently organized 
in the city. Mr. Purnell, chairman of the board of Action-Housing, 
will appear officially on behalf of Action-Housing, and for this reason 
I do not want to attempt to outline their functions in any detail; but 
I would like to say, since I have come into this picture, first as chair- 
man of the Governor’s committee and second as president of Action- 
Housing, I have been very much impressed at the way in which all 
elements of this community are getting together and working on this 
problem. 

Action-Housing, I think one might say, is primarily oriented to- 
ward private enterprise. We have been talking with bankers and 
real estate people, and virtually all people in the community whose 
interests impinge on this problem of housing in any way. I think we 
have something here that can work and will work and may result in 
the famous Pittsburgh teamwork being applied successfully to this 
situation. 

Senator Crark. I am delighted to have the benefit of your testi- 
mony, Dr. Nutting. I think it is heart warming that people like you 
and the other members of the Governor’s committee, like the sponsors 
of Action-Housing, Inc., are expressing as keen an interest in this 
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field as they are. I must admit I am cheered by your optimism, even 
though I am not sure I could share it. I still have the impression 
that the fight against blight in the Greater Pittsburgh area, as in 
almost every other large metropolitan area with which I have had 
any contact, is still a ‘Josing fight, with ground being lost and not 
gained, and that in particular there is a crisis on relocation coming up 
from the success of various other Federal and local programs to 
which there seems to be no available and ready answer. 

In addition to that, at the moment there just is not any housing 
available for these middle-income groups, and while I do not w ant 
to throw a pall on the proceedings, I did wonder whether these facts 
which I have expressed seem to you to be unduly pessimistic, 

Dr. Nurrimc. The only thing I would question there was the 
word “losing.” “Tf you intend to apply that to a period very far in 
the future, that is. I would agree thoroughly we are behind hand 
with all of these matters, and the housing aspect of what we would 
like to call the renaissance too often has lagged behind the rest of 
the program very substantially. My own feeling, however, which 

-aused the optimism to which you have referred, simply is this: The 
creation of Action-Housing itself, which followed the study made by 
the Pennsylvania Economy League, does show that the forces of the 
community are now gathered together and focusing on this problem, 
which we could not have said before. 

Senator CrarK. I think that is a very important first step. We had 
some testimony this morning from public officials even more pessi- 
mistic than I am to the effect that in order to put every family in 
Allegheny County into safe and sanitary housing it is going to be 
necessary to spend about $2 billion, of which about 31.400 million 
would have to come out of the Federal Government, and the other 
$600 million would have to come from the city or county. 

It seems to be pretty generally agreed that that money was not in 
the wood. 

In the meanwhile, of course, we are making encouraging bites at 
the problem, and rehabilitating a number of areas and a number of 
families. The consensus of the testimony, though, seems to be that 
at the moment they are still falling behind and that the local resources 
are pretty well extended as far as they can go. Perhaps some addi- 
tional stretching is possible, but the critical international situation is 
a very important question in the light of how much the Congress will 
authorize this year. 

All of this is a preliminary statement in order to ask you whether 
your experience would not eg ate that the resources which the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania can devote to this problem are pretty 
limited also. 

Dr. Nurrina. Yes. I think there is no question about that. In 
fact, I think I intimated as much in my prepared statement. Like 
every other governmental unit, the people who make the appropria- 
tions have to decide between or among competing demands, and, of 
course, there is a limit to the financial resources of any government. 

Senator Crark. Even more than that, there is a limit to the amount 
of taxes which elected representatives can safely impose. 

Dr. Nurrine. Yes. Very true. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Doctor. We really appre- 
ciate your coming down. 
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Dr. Nutrinc. It is a pleasure to appear before you. 

Mr. Craig. At the bottom of page 1 in appendix 6 of the official re- 
port of the committee it gives the number of units in the State, I 
can summarize it generally. There the figure at the bottom of page 
1 of appendix 6 indicates in round numbers that the total number of 
dwelling units in the State of Pennsylvania in 1952 was 3 million. 

The comparison that the Senator wanted is indicated by comparing 
with that the 800,000 dwelling-unit deficiency mentioned, so that you 
have a deficiency somewhere between 20 and 25 percent of the existing 
total. 

Senator Ciark. | thought it was 900,000, 500,000 in one category 
and 400,000 in another, in Dr. Nutting’s testimony. 

Dr. Nurrmnc. You are right. ; 

Mr. Craic. It depends on which category you choose. The defi- 
ciency indicated there was closer to 900,000. 

Dr. Nurrine. Yes. This would indicate 900,000. 

Senator CLark. Which would be somewhere nearer 30 percent of 
the total number of units in the Commonwealth. 

Dr. Nurrine. Yes. 

Senator Crark. And those 3 million units housed 11 million people? 

Dr. Nutting. Yes. I think that would be approximately right. 

Senator CLrark. Thank you very much. 

(Dr. Nutting’s prepared statement and other material follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. CHARLES B. NutTTinG, CHAIRMAN, GOVERNOR’S CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSING, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Housing. I am Dr. 
Charles B. Nutting, director, the Buhl Foundation. I am appearing here today 
as chairman, Gov. George M. Leader’s citizens committee on housing. With 
your permission, I would like to summarize that committee’s full report. I will 
submit for the record the complete text of the report and related papers. 

In October 1956, Gov. George M. Leader established a citizens committee on 
housing. In his letter to committee members, the Governor wrote “* * * The 
committee is being formed to make an objective study of the State’s role in the 
field of housing, and the relationship of the State’s role to the local and Federal 
housing programs. The committee is also being requested to make recommenda- 
tions for appropriate State legislation in accordance with its findings * * *” 
The Governor’s letter continued: ‘For these reasons, among others, I am asking 
the citizens committee on housing to make a basic review of the role the State 
should play in effecting a solution to the housing problem in Pennsylvania, and 
the relationship of this role to the Federal and local housing responsibili- 
ties * * *.” 

In accordance with the Governor’s intent, I invited 95 witnesses to appear be- 
fore the committee and give it the benefit of their experiences and knowledge 
in the field of housing. Some of those unable to attend filed statements which 
were reviewed along with the oral testimony. We invited Federal, State, and 
local officials, educators, labor leaders, welfare workers, members of the clergy, 
architects, representatives of various trade, civic, veterans, citizens organiza- 
tions, housing authorities and planning associations. The committee held hear- 
ings in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Harrisburg. 

On May 1, 1957, the citizens committee presented its report to Governor 
Leader. 

The committee found that the ratio of housing supply in Pennsylvania to 
population in 1956 had not improved over the 1950 ratio. For the 1950-56 period 
it noted that: 

(1) Home building had gone forward in an unprecedented volume. 

(2) Average construction cost of homes had increased faster than the 
index of construction costs. 

(3) Three-fourths of the families in 1956 had been “priced out” of the 
market for the majority of the houses built; only one-tenth of the houses 
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built were within the price range that one-half of the families could afford 
to pay at prevailing market terms. 

(4) The tendency to build for higher income groups had been accelerated 
by higher interest rates and tight money, mitigating against moderate-in- 
come families. 

(5) Because of these factors, housing production declined in 1956-57, and 
was continuing to decline. 

(6) Middle-income families “priced out” of the market must be brought 
back, if private enterprise was to contribute to the solution of the hous- 
ing problem. 

(7) Builders maintained that hazards of building moderately priced 
houses were too great under existing conditions. 

(8) Even with the solution of the middle-income housing problem, a 
minimum of 15 percent of the lowest income families must still look to low- 
rent public housing. 

(9) An increase in housing production, especially moderate priced homes, 
was imperative. While the State’s urban renewal clearance programs 
would improve housing qualitatively, it would reduce it quantitatively. 

(10) The continuation of these programs with the objective of every 
family adequately housed in a good neighborhood within 20 years, would 
require the elimination and replacement of a minimum of some 400,000 
units, and the conservation or rehabilitation of 500,000 units. The bulk of 
these homes are occupied by middle- and low-income families. 

In view of this, the citizens committee reported a minimum requirement of 
20,000 new moderately priced homes annually, and a somewhat larger amount 
of conservation and rehabilitation in addition to the production of housing at 
the present rate to meet other housing needs, including those of a growing 
population. 

Rehabilitation and conservation contribute to the need for increased housing 
production. While incipient blight may be halted through code enforcement, 
rehabilitation of a neighborhood may prevent “trickling down” to lower price 
levels. Successful conservation thus accentuates the need for new construction 
in the lowest price fields. 

According to the committee, these demands for new housing underscore the 
need for a large volume of privately built homes. This production cannot be 
maintained without a broad market—one to be attained only by offering homes 
to middle-income families at affordable terms. 

Middle-income was defined by the committee as the level below that necessary 
to meet costs of adequate housing in good neighborhoods at prevailing prices, 
and above that permitting access to public housing. The committee found that 
the common middle-income range was from $3,500 to $5,500 per year; the range 
varied geographically. These families were excluded from using credit facilities 
extended by private lending institutions for home buying. Any State program 
aiding these families to become home buyers would not compete with these in- 
stitutions, but rather would supplement their services. 

The committee concluded that a necessary and appropriate State activity 
would be one that would— 

(1) Encourage builders to construct housing for middle-income families. 

(2) Close the gap between the buying capacity of middle-income families 
and the prices builders must charge for the homes they build. 

In order to stimulate the production of homes for middle-income families 
unable to finance homes at prevailing rates, the citizens committee recommended 
creation by the legislature of a State housing corporation, similar to the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, with authority to buy and sell FHA-insured 
mortgages, issue commitments to buy FHA-insured mortgages, and as a mort- 
gagee, lend on FHA-insured mortgages, using local lending institutions as serv- 
icing agents. 

Under the committee’s recommendation this corporation would be empowered 
to stimulate the middle income housing market by providing mortgages at re- 
duced interest rates to qualified middle income purchasers. In connection with 
its loans, the corporation would attach interest reduction riders to the mort- 
gages. 

With respect to each mortgage, the corporation would reexamine periodically 
the need for an interest rate reduced below the prevailing (FHA maximum) 
interest rate; the rate would be raised when the mortgagor’s circumstances 
warrant. 
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To implement the program, the corporation would have power to lend upon 
and purchase FHA-insured mortgages, power to issue bonds and notes to finance 
its operations, and power to subordinate its interests in the mortgages to the 
interests of the bondholders. 

The corporation could not issue reductions of interest which, in the aggregate, 
would be greater than that which could be supported by the spread between the 
interest paid by the corporation on its bonds and the interest (minus service 
charges) collected by the corporation on the mortgages it holds. 

The corporation would be required to make a full report to the legislature 
at each regular session. The committee recommended that at least $5 million 
be appropriated to the corporation to serve as initial capital or as a revolving 
fund which would provide the basis for successive bond issues. 

It was the feeling of the committee that this housing incentive program would 
(1) tend to stimulate private business activity in the housing field without the 
use of large appropriations for grants or subsidies; and (2) operate in con- 
junction, not in competition, with Federal housing programs. 

As a result of the committee’s work, Senate bill 945 was introduced in the 
closing days of the 1957 session of the State legislature. In the bill, the method 
of financing the State program was substantially the same as that proposed in 
the committee’s report, but emphasis was placed upon direct assistance, rather 
than upon secondary financing. Senate bill 945 asked for $2,500,000 to be used 
in establishing a capital reserve fund; bonds would be sold with the support of 
this fund, and mortgage loans made from the proceeds of the bond sales. The 
ratio of the capital reserve fund to bonds was set at 12 to1. The legislation 
contemplated continuing and revolving operations. 

Provision for operation of the housing agency or corporation as a State 
FNMA was left out of the bill on the grounds that inclusion of such authority 
in a middle income housing bill might cloud an otherwise clear statement of 
public purpose, a complication which might result in a higher rate of interest 
being demanded for the agency's bonds, 

I believe the subcommittee will be interested to know that the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and the citizens committee agreed on these points: 

(1) A wholly owned State agency can be qualified as an approved 
mortgagee. 

(2) The reduced interest rate that such a State agency is able to offer 
will be used by the FHA in computing the housing expense of an applicant 
for mortgage insurance, 

(3) The prevailing rate of interest may be written into the mortgage 
proper, and the reduced rate and the conditions pertaining to it may be 
contained in a rider to the mortgage. 

(4) As the mortgagor’s income increases, the rate of interest may be 
increased up to the rate of interest specified in the body of the mortgage. 

The fact that the citizens committee recommended the creation of a State 
housing corporation indicated a recognition of the need for some form of gov- 
ernmental aid to stimulate the production of housing for middle-income families. 

We realize the fiscal limitations of the State, that its sources of revenue 
permitted only a modest middle-income housing program, but one that would 
serve as an incentive to private enterprise. 

Recognition of the critical need for housing for middle-income families is 
also evident on the national level. SS. 1694, introduced at the last session 
of the United States Congress, stated that ‘“* * * experience has demonstrated 
that this goal (a decent home and a suitable living environment for every 
American family) is not being met or even approached for millions of American 
families whose incomes are too high for admission to low-rent public housing, 
but too low to afford the range of sales prices and rents required for satisfactory 
new private housing being produced under the existing Federal programs of 
assistance to private enterprise in housing * * *.” 

We in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County know the effectiveness of federally 
aided housing, urban renewal, and slum clearance. The subcommittee has 
already heard or will hear firsthand reports on these programs from other 
witnesses. 

The citizens committee would like to emphasize that the human element 
of our great Pittsburgh renaissance has not been ignored. Renewal activities 
have displaced thousands of families from their homes. Local housing and 
redevelopment agencies have worked together to rehouse displaced families. 
Their job is not done. Let me assure the Senator, however, that in Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County, the displaced family is an important one. 
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We have no ready formula for solving the housing problem of the middle- 
income family. The Federal, State, and local governments have spheres of 
operations limited by statute and by financial resources. We do not propose 
that the State assume Federal prerogatives or responsibilities or vice versa. It 
is the belief of the committee, however, that Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments should continue in housing and related fields; that Federal aid, con- 
sultation, and information be continued to State and local governments; and 
that the latter two utilize their own resources and police powers to the fullest 
extent possible; that private enterprise must make new technological advances 
in the home-construction field. 

A combination of all these forces properly directed and coordinated may well 
provide the answer to the question we have all been asking—‘‘How to build for 
the middle-income family?” 

JUNE 20, 1957. 
To Members of the Governor's Citizens Committee on Housing: 

The enclosed bill, Senate 945, is based on the report of the Governor's citizens 
committee on housing. 

On advice of bond counsel, the method of financing was changed from that 
proposed in the report, and the recommendation made in the report to authorize 
secondary financing was dropped. 

Financing.—Instead of asking the State for $5 million, the bill asks for $2.5 
million (sec. 501); instead of making mortgage loans direct from this appro- 
priation, as the report contemplated, the appropriation would be used to estab- 
lish a capital-reserve fund; bonds would be sold with the support of this fund, 
and mortgage loans made from proceeds of the bond sales. The ratio of the 
capital-reserve fund to bonds is set up at 12% to 1 (sec. 408). This change 
would reduce the State appropriation by one-half and multiply the funds avail- 
able for mortgage loans by 5. Both plans contemplate continuing and revolving 
operations. 

Secondary financing.—The recommendation that the housing agency act in 
the capacity of a State FNMA was deleted on the advice that inclusion of 
such authority in a middle-income-housing bill might cloud an otherwise clear 
statement of public purpose, a complication which might result in higher rate of 
interest being demanded for the agency’s bonds. 

Revision of reduced interest rates.—Material is attached which demonstrates 
how the formula in section 305 operates. 

Period of revision.—Although the committee considered shorter periods than 
10 years for review of the mortgagor’s income, FHA officials recommended that 
a 10-year period be specified in the interest rider, a period which, in their opinion, 
would permit the FHA Commissioner to make a finding of economic soundness. 
(The Commissioner is obliged by law to make such a finding. ) 

Consultations with the FHA.—Subject to agreement on the specific details, 
agreement was reached with the FHA on the following points: 

1. A wholly owned State agency can be qualified as an approved mortgagee ; 
2. The reduced-interest rate that such a State agency is able to offer will 
be used by the FHA in computing the housing expense of an applicant for 
mortgage insurance ; 
3. The prevailing rate of interest may be written into the mortgage proper, 
and the reduced rate and the conditions pertaining to it may be contained 
in a rider to the mortgage; 
4. As the mortgagor’s income increases, the rate of interest may be in- 
creased up to the rate of interest specified in the body of the mortgage. 
As of this date, no further consultations have been held with the FHA. 


If you have any questions about the bill, we will be glad to obtain the infor- 
mation for you. 


Sincerely yours, 





WILLIAM A. Goon, 
Assistant Chief, Housing and Redevelopment Division. 
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EXAMPLE OF APPLICATION OF SECTION 305 (B) 
FIRST CASE 


Family A had an original income of $4,390; assumed a mortgage of $9,000; 
was charged a reduced interest rate of 3%4 percent. (See table.) 
At the end of 10 years the family income had become $4,700. 


I, I at cease eh peated So eee eee _ $4, 700. 00 
I NN NO ste ses nde esse niet ba che ke le a msg ch daaeton eee 4, 390. 00 
(3) Increase___~-~- a eel ee eee a eee 310. 00 
(4) Increase multiplied by 4 pere ent | ( 002 Ge Pcccdaiindoioss cs aeahetenee . T750 
(5) Original principal debt-___--__--~- te Na ee ____ 9,000. 00 
(6) I MR piss sachin ciesicen asians state Sas Doles ie ene ae 90. 00 
(7) Line 4 divided by line 6 a lh cae . 0O86 
(8) Nearest percentage divisable by %4~--~-- aia Sian ee . 0075 
(9) Original reduced interest rate (3°4 pere ent) ee di haa . 0875 
(10) New reduced interest rate (lines 8 and 9)____--______ pat . 0450 
can) New reduced interest rate:......~.~....s<s=.-... percent... 4%, 


Family B had an original income of $4,700; assumed a mortgage of $9,000; was 
charged a reduced interest rate of 44%4 percent. (See table.) 

At the end of 10 years the family income is still $4,700. The reduced interest 
rate remains at 4144 percent. 

By application of the formula for revision of the reduced interest rate, both 
families pay the same interest rate when their incomes and the terms of their 
mortgages are similar. 


Annual incomes necessary to carry mortgages at varying interest rates on the 
basis of 20 percent of income for housing costs 
[Developed from table 13. Incomes rounded to nearest dollar] 


30-YEAR MORTGAGES 


Interest rates (percent) 
Size of mortgages 


5 4% 416 4% 4 3% 3% 3% | C3 
$9,000 $4,790 | $4,709 | $4,628 | $4,547 | $4,466 | $4,390 | $4,315 | $4,242 | $4,169 
$10,000 5, 322 5, 323 5, 142 5, 052 4, 962 4, 878 4, 794 4,713 | 4,682 
$11,000 ; 5,854 | 5,755 | 5,656 5,557 5,458 | 5,366) 5,273 | 5,184 5, 095 
$12,000 6,368 | 6,278 | 6,170 | 6,062 5, 044 5, 854 5, 753 5, 656 5, 558 

, Salinas 
40-YEAR MORTGAGES! 
$9,000 $4, 493 | $4,406 | $4,320 | $4,234 | $4,147 | $4,063 | $3,980 | $3,883 | $3,823 
$10,000 4,992 | 4,896 | 4,800 | 4,704) 4,608; 4,515 | 4,422) 4,315 4, 248 
{ 


! Available on secs. 213 and 221. Sec. 221 limited te $9,000 and $10, 000 mortgages. 


_ (Senate bill 945, General Assembly of Pennsylvania, will be found 
in the files of the committee. ) 


PENNSYLVANIA HOUSING 
REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR'S CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON HOUSING, 1957 
Areas of need, program for action, legislative proposals, long-range studies 
MEMBERS OF THE COM MITTEE 


Dr. Charles B, Nutting, chairman, director of Buhl Foundation 

Henry C. Beerits, president, Philadelphia Housing Association 

William R. Davlin, secretary, Department of Commerce 

Edward A. DeCarbo, mayor of New Castle 

Raymond T. Lavin, president, Philadelphia Building and Construction Trades 
Council 

J. Stanley Purnell, assistant to the president, T. Mellon & Sons 
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Mrs. Everett Richard, president, Women’s University Club 

Earl E. Schaffer, mayor of Bethlehem 

J. Robert Baldwin, chairman, Erie Redevelopment Authority, member of execu- 
tive committee, Pennsylvania Homebuilders 

Joseph N. Gorson, president, Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jo Hayes, State senator 

William G. Mather, professor of sociology, the Pennsylvania State University 

Everett E. Utterback, chief counsel, Pittsburgh Housing Authority 

William Z. Scott, State senator 

Ben Fischer, international representative, United Steelworkers of America 


STAFF OF THE COMMITTEE 


William A. Good, secretary, assistant chief, Housing and Redevelopment Divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
David W. Craig, consultant 


PENNSYLVANIA HOUSING 


GOVERNOR'S CITIZENS COMMITTER ON HOUSING, 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 1, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE M. LEADER, 
Governor, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

My Dear GoveRNOR LEADER: The citizens’ committee which you appointed 
last October to study housing and housing problems in Pennsylvania with a view 
to making recommendations which, in its opinion, would provide a reasonable 
basis for solutions of these problems, respectfully submits the attached report. 

In arriving at these recommendations the committee held public hearings in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Harrisburg, and invited the mayors at their as- 
semblage for the annual convention of the Pennsylvania League of Cities, to 
present testimony pertaining to housing problems in their respective cities. The 
committee also circulated a questionnaire to the mayors of all Pennsylvania 
cities, and to the burgesses of all boroughs with a population of 10,000 and 
above. The committee had prepared for its use, a digest of all Pennsylvania 
legislation pertaining directly to housing, a summary of the housing-assistance 
laws enacted by other States, and an analysis of such statistical data as were 
available. This basic material is presented in the appendixes to the report. 

The committee also had access to other studies and reports, which are generally 
available, to assist it in its studies. Finally, and by far not the least of its 
resources, the committee had the benefit of advice from its members as its 
deliberations touched upon the professions, activities, and interests with which 

they are actively associated. 

Because of the shortness of time at its disposal, the committee did not make 
as thorough a study of certain problems as may be desirable. Therefore, it 
is making recommendations that more exhaustive studies be undertaken in 
these areas. In regard to its chief assignment, however, that it recommend 
such practical action in the main areas of housing needs as can reasonably be 
taken now, the committee is unanimous in supporting the report which it here- 
with submits. 

The committee wishes to record its appreciation of the excellent services 
which it received from Mr. William A. Good, assistant chief, housing and re- 
development division, who served as secretary and from David Craig, Esq., 
who acted as consultant. Without their assistance and counsel this report 
could not have been prepared. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES B. NUTTING, 
Chairman, Director, the Buhl Foundations. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Governor's citizens committee on housing organized on October 18, 1956, 
and mapped out its procedures and course of investigation. Staff for committee 
activities was provided by Secretary William R. Davlin, department of com- 
merce, from the bureau of community development, housing, and redevyelop- 
ment division. 
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Public hearings’ were held in Philadelphia on November 13, 1956, and in 
Pittsburgh on December 6, 1956, to obtain information on housing problems of 
larger urban areas and then in Harrisburg on December 18, 1956, to obtain 
information about problems in small municipalities and rural areas. 

A meeting was arranged in connection with the annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania League of Cities to which all the mayors of Pennsylvania cities were 
invited, and a questionnaire * on housing and related subjects was sent to every 
city in the State and to all boroughs of 10,000 population and larger. 

The committee wrote to the governors of the other 47 States * and asked them 
for information concerning housing-assistance programs in their States. Copies 
of legislation and available reports on operations of the programs of other States 
were requested. Independent studies were also conducted by the staff for the 
committee. 

Digests of the information obtained through these various means are con- 
tained in the appendixes. 


I. THE PENNSYLVANIA HOUSING PROBLEM IN GENERAL 


After reviewing the testimony and weighing the facts submitted for its infor- 
mation, the committee finds that the ratio of housing supply in Pennsylvania to 
the size of the population in 1956 has not improved over the 1950 ratio.‘ In the 
1950 period, the housing problem was sufficiently severe to prompt the 1949 
general assembly to declare, in the housing and redevelopment assistance law,°® 
that there was “an acute shortage of decent, safe, and sanitary housing within 
the financial reach of families of limited income.” 

The only possibility of improvement in 1956 over 1950 would lie in an unde- 
termined volume of conversions, during the intervening period, of single-family 
dwellings into multiple-family dwellings. However, conversions, even though 
they may help to relieve housing shortages, also start the process toward over- 
crowding and often result in the downgrading of residential areas—the first 
step toward urban blight, which the Commonwealth is seeking to eliminate 
through the urban redevelopment law and State redevelo ment assistance grants. 

The committee takes note also that, in the 1950-56 period:° (1) home building 
went forward in an unprecedented volume; (2) the ave:age construction cost of 
homes (which is only part of the selling price) increased faster than the index 
of construction costs; i. e. new homes were becoming larger, more elaborately 
equipped, and were being aimed at increasingly higher income groups; (3) in 
1956 production, three-fourths of the families had been “‘priced out” of the market 
for the majority of the homes built, and actually only one-tenth of the houses 
built were within the price range that about one-half of the families could afford 
to pay at prevailing market terms; (4) the tendency to build for higher income 
groups has been accelerated by higher interest rates and tight money, which are 
squeezing still more moderate-income families out of the market; (5) as a 
result of these conditions, the volume of housing production declined in 1956-57 
and is continuing to fall; (6) families in the middle-income groups which have 
been “priced out” of the market must be brought back if private enterprise is 
to contribute substantially to the solution of the housing problem; (7) builders 
protest that the hazards of building moderately priced houses are too great for 
them to risk under present condtions; and (8S) even with solution of the middle- 
income housing problem, a minimum of 15 percent of the families at the bottom 
of the income scale will still have to look to low-rent public housing to supply 
their needs for decent housing. 

We face the conclusion that an increase in the volume of housing production, 
especially moderately priced dwellings, is urgently needed. 

The necessity for a sizable increase in housing production for middle-income 
families is reinforced by the fact that Pennsylvania’s urban renewal clearance 
programs, althought necessary for the improvement of housing qualitatively, 
will inevitably reduce housing quantitatively. 

On the basis cf present information, continuation of urban renewal with the 
reasonable objective of raising the housing level in urban places within 20 vears 
to the point where every family has the opportunity to obtain a decent, safe, and 





tApvendix 3. 

2 Appendix 4. 

* Appendix &. 

* Appendix 6, see “1. The Housing Situation.” 

5 Act of May 20, 1949, Public Law 1633, sec. 2, as amended ; 35 P. S., sec. 1662. 
® Appendix 6. 
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sanitary house in a good neighborhood will require the elimination and replace- 
ment of some 400,000 dwelling units as a minimum, and the conservation or 
rehabilitation of some 500,000 dwelling units. The bulk of these dwellings are 
occupied by families in the middle and low-income groups. It appears to the 
committee, therefore, that progress toward elimination of blight and slums, and 
toward a solution of the housing problems associated with them, will call for the 
production of a minimum of 20,000 new moderate-priced dwellings annually, and 
a somewhat larger amount of conservation and rehabilitation, in addition to 
production of housing at the present rate in order to meet other housing demands 
and the needs arising from a growing population. 

Like the redevelopment programs, rehabilitation, and conservation efforts con- 
tribute to the need for increased housing production. Although centers such 
as Philadelphia * report encouraging results in conservation areas—areas in which 
incipient blight may be halted—as a result of concentrated code enforcement, 
rehabilitation of a neighborhood tends to suspend it from “trickling down” to 
lower price levels. Therefore, in some instances, successful conservation will 
accentuate the necessity for new construction in the lowest price fields. 

These multiple demands for new housing production underscore the need for 
private enterprise to build in large volume. Such housing production obviously 
-annot exist without a broad market. A broadened market can be attained only 
by offering homes to middle-income families on terms which they can afford 
to pay. 

“Middle income” can be generally defined as the income level which is below 
that necessary to meet costs of adequate housing in good neighborhoods at the 
present market and above that which would permit access to low-income public 
housing. At current income and price levels, the committee finds that the com- 
mon middle-income range is from $3,500 to $5,500 per year, but the particular 
range varies from locality to locality. 

Stated another way, this group of self-supporting families has incomes that are 
too low, in the present market, for them to be included among those who can 
use the credit facilities extended by private lending institutions for the purchase 
of a home. Any State program, therefore, that would enable these families to 
become home buyers would not compete with private lending insitutions but 
rather would supplement their services in these areas by still further extending 
the opportunities for Pennsylvania families to become homeowners. 

In the light of the foregoing summary of the present Pennsylvania housing 
problem, the committee concludes that a necessary and appropriate housing activ- 
ity of the State government would be a program (1) to encourage builders to build 
middle-income housing, and (2) to close the gap between the buying capacity 
of middle-income families and the prices builders must charge in order to con- 
tinue in business. 

II. Mipp_e-INcoME HousING 


A. HOUSING INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


Because the committee finds that the FHA principle of insured mortgages 
promotes sound financing and provides an accepted instrument to stabilize 
housing costs, the committee advises that this principle be extended by means 
of a State program which would provide housing financing at lower interest 
rates and would thereby reduce the cost of housing to families whose income is 
not sufficient to permit them to pay interest rates currently prevailing. 

Information available to the committee indicates that, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, the State program recommended below can operate effectively in conjune- 
tion with present FHA programs. However, the committee did not regard itself 
as authorized to attempt, through negotiations with FHA, the precise implemen- 
tation of the proposed program. 

First recommendation.—The committee recommends: That the legislature 
create a State housing corporation, with authority similar to that of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, so that the State housing corporation could 
buy and sell FHA-insured mortgages, issue commitments to buy FHA-insured 
mortgages, and, as mortgagee, lend on FHA-insured mortgages using local lend- 
ing institutions as servicing agents; and 

That the State housing corporation be empowered to issue bonds and notes 
to finance its lending upon, and purchasing of, FHA-insured mortgages, and to 


7 Appendix 5. 
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subordinate its interests in the mortgages and the other legal instruments it 
holds to the interests of the bondholders ; and ? ; , 

That the State housing corporation be authorized to execute interest-reduction 
riders to mortgages given by middle-income purchasers, to allow such a reduction 
of interest rate below the prevailing FHA interest rate as will lower the housing 
costs of the middle-income purchaser sufficiently to permit entry into the mar- 
ket, provided that the need for this reduced interest rate shall be reexamined 
periodically so that it may be raised to the extent that the mortgagor's circum- 
stances warrant; and : : 

That the State housing corporation shall issue interest-reduction riders to an 
aggregate extent no greater than that which can be supported by the spread 
between the interest it pays on its bonds and the interest (minus service charges) 
that it collects on the mortgages it holds; and 

That the State housing corporation be required to make a full report con- 
cerning its operations to the legislature at each regular session; and 

That at least $5 million be appropriated to the State housing corporation to 
serve as initial capital or as a revolving fund to provide a temporary basis for 
successive bond issues, and to meet initial operating expenses. It should be 
emphasized that the sum here recommended will support only a minimum initial 
program. 

The committee anticipates that this recommendation will promote the desired 
results for the following reasons: 

The committee is advised that three conditions will assist builders to provide 
houses at the lowest possible price. These are: (1) a market broad enough to 
warrant large-scale operations, (2) ready availability of financing for the builder 
and for the prospective buyer without payment of a premium, and (3) a large 
number of customers with sufficient purchasing power to buy. 

A reduction of interest rates would appear to contribute to these conditions 
because it would increase the number of families able to finance the purchase of 
ahome.® Where other terms of the mortgage are the same, every time the interest 
rate is reduced 1 percent, the amount of a family’s annual income required to 
purchase is reduced approximately $35 per thousand dollars of mortage amount. 
On a $9,000 mortgage the necessary annual income would be reduced $315 by 
an interest rate 1 percent lower. 

When the term of the mortgage is also extended, the amount of buying power 
necessary is further reduced. For example, a conventional 20-year FHA-insured 
$9,000 mortgage at 5 percent interest would require an annual income of $5,500, 
whereas a 40-year FHA-insured mortgage of the same amount at 3 percent in- 
terest would require an annual income of $3,900.° 

Because 1 out of every 5 houses built in the North Central States even in 
1956,” when housing prices were at the alltime high to that date, was at or below 
the $12,000 price level, the committee is convinced that houses can be built at 
these prices. The committee is also of the opinion that if the buying power for 
houses at this price level and below is developed in volume, builders will produce 
the houses in correspondingly large numbers. 

The $10,000 and $12,000 house is within the buying capacity of families with 
$5,000 to $6,000 annual income. With some interest reduction, houses at about 
this price range are within the capacity of families with $4,500 to $5,000 annual 
income ; with greater interest reduction, purchase of these houses may become 
feasible for families with $4,000 to $4,500 annual income; and with still greater 
interest reduction and with some reduction in the prices of houses, families with 
$3,500 to $4,000 income may be brought into the market. These families together 
comprise 35 to 40 percent of the families in Pennsylvania. Energizing the po- 
tential demand for houses in this group would open the biggest market for home 
builders that they have ever had. 

Just how far down in the income scale the proposed program would be able 
to reach immediately, and how far it would be able to reach eventually, is not 
specifically known at this time, but it is evident that a vast market is available 
for builders to tap, and that a State financing incentive program will help them 
to do it. 

As far as it can ascertain, the committee anticipates conservatively that its 
proposal can achieve a probable overall interest reduction of 1 percent, and, by 





§ Appendix 6, see 3. Family Incomes and Housing Prices. 

eA ieyear mortgage term would be available only for the special situations covered by 
FHA programs under secs. 213, 220, and 221. 

1% Appendix 6, see 2. Housing Production and Prices. 
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gearing the interest reduction individually to family resources, could provide 
reductions in some categories up to 2 percent. 

The committee arrives at this estimate by noting that FHA insured mortgages 
are currently carrying an interest rate of 5 percent, whereas the general State 
authority made its latest sale of bonds in June 1956 for an average interest 
rate of 2.66 percent, and the latest issue of local housing authority long-term 
bonds, on February 6, 1957, was sold at an average interest rate of 2.7709 percent. 
These facts, together with opinions of financing specialists, have given the 
committee reason to believe that bonds supported by equally sound equity and 
with similar income tax advantages " would be marketable at about 3 pereent 
interest. The committee cautions, however, that in some conditions of the money 
market this rate may not be obtainable. 

On the basis of FHA insured mortgages yielding 5 percent and on the assump- 
tion that the State housing corporation bonds are sold at 3 percent, there would 
be a 2 percent spread available for interest reduction riders and to service the 
mortgages. These service costs would include a service charge payable to a 
local financial institution and the administrative cost of servicing the consoli- 
dated accounts. 

Even a reduction of 1 percent in the interest rate would make it possible for 
at least 100,000 additional families to enter the market for new homes. And 
any broadening of the market would encourage builders to operate in the moder- 
ate price field. 

Although the minimum program recommended above would, initially, only 
provide assistance for some 500 families, by reusing the appropriation as a 
revolving fund, a rapid expansion of the program should follow. 

The suggested program may provide ancillary benefits. Although designed 
primarily as a move toward solving middle-income housing ‘problems, the program 
might also provide considerable additional liquidity for private lending institu- 
tions, resulting in an easing of financing for homes in higher price brackets, 
homes which are financed entirely through private lenders. Moreover, every 
house built under the encouragement or support of this program would be an 
addition to the economic activity within the Commonwealth, an addition that 
would not otherwise be obtained. 

In conclusion, the committee feels that this housing incentive program would 
meet two desirable criteria: (1) it would tend to stimulate private business 
activity in the housing field without the use of large appropriations for grants 
or subsidies; and (2) it would operate in conjunction, not in competition, with 
Federal housing programs. 


B. URBAN RENEWAL AND HOUSING SITES 


1. State assistance to urban redevelopment programs 

Finding: In 1949, under the housing and redevelopment assistance law,” the 
legislature appropirated $15 million; up to 30 percent of that appropriation was 
available for redevelopment assistance and the remainder was provided for 
eapital grants to moderate-rental projects. In connection with the 1955 amend- 
ment to the same law an additional appropriation of $5 million was made; in 
effect, this 1955 amendment gave redevelopment assistance priority over housing 
programs. 

In the light of the Federal program of assistance to urban renewal, we find 
that such State appropriations are clearly worth while because the total 
State-local contribution is matched twofold by Federal urban renewal grants. 

Although the committee realizes that a number of economic factors may pre- 
vent urban redevelopment authorities from using clearance areas for middle 
income housing sites, the committee acknowledges that urban redevelopment 
authorities in Pennsylvania recognize the need for such sites and will attempt 
to provide them whenever feasible. 

One other factor to be noted, in connection with State assistance for rede- 
velopment, is that past experience in administering such assistance has shown 
that several years may necessarily elapse between the passage of the appro- 


The committee’s recommendation is based on the reasonable assumption that interest 
on the bonds of the State housing corporation would have tax-exempt status under the 
Federal Internal Revenue Code because the corporation would be a wholly owned State 
instrumentality, created for a public purpose closely allied with the urban renewal pro- 
gram. This important point could be confirmed by an advance revenue ruling. 

2 Act of May 20. 1949, Public Law 1633, as reenacted and amended by act of April 12, 
1956, Publie Law (1955) 1449; 35 P. S. 1661-76. 
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priation and the time at which it is actually expended, because of the time re- 
quired for developing and obtaining Federal approval of a complex redevelop- 
ment program. 

Second recommendation.—The committee recommends the adoption of the 
Governor’s 1957 budget message proposal to appropriate $5 million for State 
redevelopment assistance currently. 

For the future, the committee recommends appropriations for redevelopment 
assistance up to $15 million per biennium, allocations to be made as needed 
under State redevelopment assistance agreements providing for State grants 
not exceeding one-fourth of expected Federal contributions. 


2. State assistance to public improvements for housing sites 

Finding: The committee recognizes that the financial resources of the Com- 
monwealth are limited. The committee also recognizes the desirability of a 
policy which gives priority to redevelopment programs when funds for State 
assistance grants are available. This priority is especially reasonable so long 
as such State assistance is matched by Federal urban renewal grants. 

However, if State funds for such purposes should become available over and 
above the amounts needed for the local-Federal urban renewal programs, we 
feel that consideration should be given to providing State assistance, through 
cities, boroughs, and townships, for the construction of municipal facilities 
such as streets, sewers, and other public improvements necessary to residential 
communities. The committee has found that the provision of public improve- 
ments would help significantly in many instances to bring a residential de- 
velopment within reach of the middle-income purchaser or tenant. 

The provision of State money for this purpose through municipalities would 
be preferable to grants made directly to private interests. The benefit of 
streets, Sewer systems, and other public facilities inures to the entire com- 
munity as well as to the persons who buy or rent a dwelling in their immediate 
vicinity. For these very reasons, a traditional role of local government has 
been to provide such public facilities, although we recognize that, in most in- 
stances, it has been appropriate to assess a portion of the cost upon the residents 
most immediately benefited. 

Of course, any State program of financial assistance to municipalities for 
the construction of public improvements would benefit the middle-income housing 
situation only if the use of such funds is conditioned upon the erection of 
housing for the middle-income field, and only if such State assistance can be 
supplied in lieu of special assessments upon private property. 

Third recommendation—The committee recommends that State funds which 
may become available over and above the amounts which can be used for fed- 
erally aided urban renewal programs, be devoted to State program of assistance 
for municipal improvements in connection with middle-income housing sites. 
In the operation of such a program, a municipality would enter into an agree- 
ment with a qualified builder, describing a middle-income housing development 
for which the municipality would provide public site improvements such as 
streets and sewage facilities, subject to approval by the State. If the proposed 
development would contribute to the middle-income sale or rental housing market, 
the State would advance to the municipality all or part of the cost of the public 
improvements or facilities. In order to protect against default by the builder, 
the actual erection of the development would have to be assured by the deposit 
of a bond or other means, before the municipality could let contracts for the 
actual installation of the public improvements. 

Because such advances may make possible the creation of residential develop- 
ments and real estate values which otherwise could not be realized, such a pro- 
gram woulld contribute to the enhancement of the municipal real estate tax 
base. 


8. Relocation of persons displaced by redevelopment 


Finding: As urban redevelopment progresses, an increasingly large number of 
families are affected by the demolition of housing. It is clear that people who are 
displaced as a result of redevelopment programs must be relocated and that the 
elimination of blighted areas and the provision of relocation housing must be 
continued hand in hand. If relocation needs are not met, essential redevelop- 
ment of urban areas will be slowed and perhaps even halted. 

Although public housing can provide some or all of the relocation housing 
needed for low income families, such housing is not available to displaced middle- 
income families, who often may constitute half of those displaced. These 
families present the most crucial problem. The supply of relocation housing for 
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middle-income families depends primarily upon the adequacy of houses generally 
in the middle-income market. 

Indeed, one of the price justification for the housing incentive program set 
forth in the first recommendation of this report is that it will help those persons 
who are displaced by redevelopment clearance and are ineligible for public 
housing. Displaced residents constitute a group especially deserving of such 
help, because their predicament results, not from choice, but from governmental 
action taken for the good of the entire community. 

Fourth recommendation.—The committee recommends that a middle-income 
housing incentive program (first recommendation), and a program of State 
assistance to municipal improvements for housing sites (third recommendation), 
be regarded as the basic answers to the housing need of persons not eligible for 
public housing who are displaced by redevelopment and other public improve- 
ment projects. 


4. Rehabilitation and conservation powers of redevelopment authorities 


Finding: Several sources have proposed to the committee the desirability of 
clarifying the powers of urban redevelopment authorities, as set forth in State 
law, to insure that such authorities may apply rehabilitation measures to those 
properties in a renewal area which offer promise, through conservation and 
rehabilitation, of being integrated into the ultimate redevelopment plan without 
the necessity of razing and rebuilding. 

Fifth recommendation.—The committee recommends, in principle, amendment 
of the urban redevelopment law “ to clarify the rehabilitation and conservation 
powers of redevelopment authorities. Revision of the law to clarify the power 
to redevelop blighted “open land” areas should also be considered. 


5. Rehabilitation activities of municipalities 


Finding: The rehabilitation powers of municipalities depend heavily upon 
their building and housing codes, enacted by ordinance under the State laws 
discussed in the next part of this report. Through the enforcement of such 
codes, considerable strides in rehabilitation and conservation of residential areas 
can be accomplished." 

However, administrators of such programs have testified to their need for 
broader abatement and correction powers, in addition to enforcement by penalties 
and judicial action. 

Where the owner (usually an absentee landlord) of a dwelling refuses to 
correct substandard conditions, some classes of municipalities may take direct 
action to correct the condition and lien the property for the cost of such repairs, 
at least if the condition amounts to a nuisance. These powers, however, are 
presently quite limited. 

Sizth recommendation.—Revision of the State municipal codes for the several 
classes of municipalities is needed to: (1) Add more specific housing code 
enabling authority; (2) permit the municipality to take direct action to abate 
and correct violations where the owner refuses to comply; (3) allow an excep- 
tion to the usual maximum limits placed on the letting of contracts for such 
work without advertising for bids; and (4) permit the municipality to garnish 
current rents, as well as obtain a lien upon the title, in order to require reim- 
bursement of the cost of correction. 


III. THe CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSING 


It is quite clear that building costs are a crucial factor in the middle-income 
housing problem discussed in this report. 

The actual work of constructing housing is performed by private enterprise. 
Therefore, the primary responsibility for discovering and applying new methods 
and materials to reduce building costs lies with private industry. 

We must recognize, however, that the public has an interest in securing 
housing which is safe, heathful, and adequate, as well as within the economic 
reach of those who need it. The goal is to provide, at the lowest possible cost, 
housing which will meet reasonable standards. 

Therefore the committee must be concerned with State-ordained legal stand- 
ards as they affect the technological construction activities of private enterprise. 


13 Act of May 24, 1945, Public Law 991, as amended ; 35 P. 8. 1701-1719. The proposed 
amendment is S. 299 in the 1957 legislative session. 
4 Appendix 5. 
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A. TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES IN CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND MATERIALS 


Finding: If there is any ultimate answer to the housing problem, it lies in 
the field of technology. Many, if not all, of the difficulties facing the Common- 
wealth would disappear if it were posible to construct proper housing at a much 
lower cost than that prevailing today. However, because technological advances 
depend upon private enterprise acting with the investment of private risk cap- 
ital, the State, in our opinion, should confine itself to the collection and dis- 
semination of information in this field. 

Seventh recommendation.—The committee urges all interests connected with 
housing, including trade associations, labor groups, financing bodies, and real- 
estate groups, to cooperate in exploring all possibilities which may be afforded 
by new materials and methods for the reduction of housing construction costs. 

The department of commerce, which is empowered by existing law,” to serve 
as a central clearinghouse for information on technical advances in housing 
eonstruction, should be provided with sufficient staff and facilities to conduct 
an expanded program in this area. 


B. MODIFICATION OF LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 


The committee holds the general opinion that building and housing codes and 
related types of legal regulation, if improperly drawn, may retard the use of 
more efficient methods and materials. In general, we believe that such regula- 
tions should be sufficiently flexible to permit the use of new materials and 
methods when they have been shown to be satisfactory. State and local gov- 
ernments should be willing to accept the use of advanced construction methods 
as rapidly as they are developed. Within this general statement of policy, 
we submit the following findings and conclusions. 


1. State laws: Model building and housing codes 


Finding: Construction-trade associations and other groups, using nationwide 
facilities, have developed model building codes of the so-called performance 
type which avoid total reliance on rigid specifications which can soon become 
outmoded. 

The bureau of community development of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce continuously promotes the adoption of model codes and provides 
helpful information through consultation and the distribution of literature such 
as publication No. 8—Building and Housing Codes, issued in 1956. The bureau 
of municipal affairs of the department of internal affairs and the department 
of labor and industry also assist in the adoption of model building codes by 
Pennsylvania municipalities. 

Eighth recommendation.—The committee recommends that the bureau of 
community development of the department of commerce continue its program 
to promote the adoption of model buildings and housing codes by municipalities, 
with such additional materials and staff as may be needed to conduct a strong 
campaign for the adoption of such codes among the cities, boroughs, and town- 
ships of the Commonwealth. 

The committee does not recommend the promulgation or enactment of any 
special Pennsylvania model building or housing code because it is preferable 
that municipal governments be free to choose, from among the several excellent 
national codes available, the type of model code which best answers local 
problems. 


2. State laws: Municipal adoption of building codes by reference 

Finding: Pennsylvania law presently permits all classes of municipalities to 
adopt model or standard building codes by reference, without the necessity of 
burdensome publication of such codes at length. This legal power is extremely 
desirable because it facilitates the acceptance of these codes. However, the 
present laws now provide that the published notice of enactment of a model code 
by a borough must be one approved by the department of internal affairs,” and 
inconsistently provide, for all other classes of municipalities, that such notices 





% State Planning Code of May 20, 1949, Public Law 1608, sec. 3 (8); 71 P. S. 1049.3: 
Function transferred from State planning board to department of commerce by reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1955. 

% Borough code as reenacted July 10, 1947, Public Law 621, sec. 1202, clause LXI; 53 
P. S. 46261 [13372]. 
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must be approved by the department of labor and industry.” It seems impos- 
sible to conceive any good reason why this simple function of approving building- 
code adoption notices should be vested in one department of the Commonwealth 
when boroughs are involved, and in another department when cities and town- 
ships are involved. 

Ninth recommendation.—The committee recommends that the laws governing 
the adoption of model building codes be made uniform with respect to all classes 
of municipalities. We suggest that the model building codes to be adopted by 
municipalities, and the notices for such adoption, be subject to approval by one 
State department, preferably the department which is primarily charged with 
the duty of providing educational and promotional activities to encourage the 
use of such codes by municipalities. At present, the educational and promo- 
tional activities of the department of commerce, through its bureau of commu- 
nity development, recommend that department as a suitable agency to exercise 
these duties. 


8. State plumbing codes 

Finding: Detailed technical specifications for plumbing installations as well 
as provisions for licensing plumbers, are set forth in State plumbing codes 
which apply in cities only, not in boroughs and townships. 

The Plumbing Code of 1911 was enacted for cities of the first class. Because 
it appears that Philadelphia (the only city of the first class) now has the power 
to enact, under its Home Rule Act,” a city plumbing code which would supersede 
the State plumbing code, this Plumbing Code of 1911 presents a problem of only 
local concern in the case of Philadelphia. However, all other cities are covered 
by the plumbing code” which was enacted in 1901 and amended in 1937. 

The fact that the latter plumbing code specifies technical standards in a 
statewide law, from which city governments cannot depart except to impose 
higher standards, suggests that it may impose regulations which are too in- 
flexible. However, detailed analysis of the technical requirements of such a 
law for the purpose of evaluating its merits and possible deficiencies is beyond 
the scope of the committee’s appointed function and ability. 

Tenth recommendation.—The committee recommends that the Plumbing Code of 
1901 be restudied by a State government agency designated by the legislature or 
Governor, in the light of accepted principles of technical flexibility. The wisdom 
of imposing specific plumbing standards by State law should be measured against 
the home-rule philosophy evidenced by the fact that plumbing in boroughs and 
townships, and most other aspects of construction in all municipalities, are subject 
to regulation by local ordinances under general enabling laws. 


4. Statelaw: Municipal subdivision and zoning codes 


Finding: The growth of urban and suburban areas in recent years has caused 
subdivision control and zoning regulations, promulgated by municipalities and 
counties under power granted by State law, to become increasingly important 
factors in the provision of adequate residential communities. Such regulatory 
measures are indispensable in preventing the development of slum-breeding 
conditions. 

Although the particular standards employed by a subdivision control or zoning 
ordinance have a very close relationship to housing costs, it is not possible for this 
committee to make specific recommendations on such matters because State law 
contains only the general powers under which local action is initiated. 

However, State law does govern the administrative and judicial procedures 
under which disputes arising out of zoning and subdivision control matters are 
decided. In recent years, the courts have been faced with a large volume of such 
planning litigation. In addition to the problems arising from the sheer number of 


“ Wirst and second-class cities: Act of Apr. 14, 1937, Public Law 313, sec. 1; 53 P .S. 
4101 [2224]. 

Third-class city law as reenacted June 28, 1951, Public Law 662, sec. 4131; 53 P. S. 
39131 [12198-4131]. 

First-class township code as reenacted May 27, 1949, Public Law 1955, sec. 1502, clause 
XIX; 53 P. S. 56519 [19092-1502]. 

Second-class township code as reenacted July 10, 1947, Public Law 1481, sec. 702, clause 
LI: 53 P. S. 65751 [19093-—702]}. 
g401-48]". Apr. 21, 1949, Public Law 665, secs. 17, 18; 53 P. S. 131381, 13133 [3421.17, 
satiny” April 21, 1949, Public Law 665, secs. 17, 18; 53 P. S. 13131, 18138 [3421.17, 
* Act of June 7, 1901, Public Law 493, as amended ; 53 P. S. 4591-4669 [2551-2630]. 
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such disputes, it is clear that outdated or ambiguous provisions in State laws have 
often caused litigation to be unnecessarily prolonged and expensive. In some in- 
stances, worthy residential redevelopments have been approved by municipal 
officers and then stymied by private interests opposed to the development, through 
a series of legal actions questioning the validity of ordinances and permits. 
Such a series of court cases may delay the commencement of construction for a 
number of years to a point where it becomes impossible for the builder to carry 
fixed costs until construction and sales can begin. It is necessary, of course, that 
persons affected by such developments have their day in court; it is not necessary 
that they be entitled to years in court. 

We do not believe that the answer to these legal and procedural problems can be 
found in making minor amndments of the statutes here and there. Patchwork 
amendments of the laws tend to create more litigation and therefore aggravate 
rather than correct the situation. 

Eleventh recommendation.—The committee recommends that the State enabling 
laws which confer planning, subdivision control, and zoning powers upon the sev- 
eral classes of counties and municipalities be reviewed and codified in order to 
produce greater uniformity, clarity, and procedural simiplicity, especially with 
respect to the appeal procedures by which disputes arising under such laws are 
judicially resolved. 


5. State control of subdivisions 


Finding: In the current and previous legislative sessions, bills have been 
introduced ™ to give the State department of health, together with county and 
municipal health departments approved by it, the power to regulate subdivisions 
of land (into three or more lots) to protect against dangers which can arise 
from sewage-disposal and water-supply facilities. 

Twelfth recommendation.—The committee approves, in principle, legislation 
which would empower the department of health to protect against sewage-dis- 
posal and water-supply dangers in residential subdivisions and commends an 
approach which would permit the department of health to delegate this func- 
tion to approved county and municipal government agencies, so that subdivision- 
plan approval at the State level would not be required where local subdivision- 
regulation programs are adequate. 


IV. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


In connection with the problem of housing, it has become evident that special 
consideration must be given at some level to the situation of older persons 
and those who are members of minority groups. Although such consideration 
is necessary, it should be emphasized that these special problems are closely re- 
lated to the general problem of insufficient housing for persons in the middle- 
income group. Although the housing authorities law is broad enough to per- 
mit housing for older persons, and although the housing and redevelopment 
assistance law prohibits discrimination against minority groups, neither of these 
laws provides full solutions for persons in the middle-income groups. The best 
direct means of helping these persons is the adoption of measures to stimulate 
the provision of adequate middle-income sale and rental housing generally. 
However, certain additional measures to meet the special problems of these 
groups should also be considered. 

Special problems presented in rural areas include rural housing generally 
and the housing needs of migrant farmworkers. These matters are also con- 
sidered in the following recommendations. 


1. Older persons 


Finding: Because the committee finds that housing authorities have power 
to provide accommmodations for older persons who qualify, including single- 
person households, there appears to be no need for revision of the housing- 
authority law in this respect. 

The committee has examined the programs of other Northeastern States 
which provide State grants to housing authorities for housing accommodations 
designed for older persons. 

Thirteenth recommendation.—Because of the committee’s conviction that the 
housing problems of older persons should be treated as part of the overall hous- 
ing problem, the committee recommends that available funds be concentrated 





71S. 252 in the 1957 legislative session. 
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on the general middle-income housing problem, rather than be diverted to any 
specialized program of State aid for the provision of housing for older persons 
as such. 


2. Minority groups 


Finding: Testimony before the committee shows the continued existence of 
a pattern of housing discrimination, directed primarily at Negro citizens, who 
were shown to be effectively barred from adequate housing in suburban areas. 
A particularly striking example given the committee was the case of a Negro 
commander of an Army Nike battery who was unable to comply with the mili- 
tary requirement that he reside within 20 minutes’ travel time of his post. 
After fruitless contracts with suburban discrimination barriers, it finally be- 
came necessary to waive this requirement because the only residence available 
to him was in a segregated district of a nearby city. This instance shows the 
unreasonableness of a discriminatory pattern which endangers the entire com- 
munity by setting up barriers against an Army officer whose presence is neces- 
sary to the effective functioning of a defense installation. 

Barriers against Negroes are not confined to suburban areas. Housing in 
the cities is available to Negroes largely upon a ghetto basis. The number of 
rental units and new sale housing available to Negroes falls far below the pro- 
portion of Negroes in the population of the Commonwealth. Therefore, Negroes 
are generally confined to overcrowded slum-ridden neighborhoods, forced into 
inadequate space and substandard dwellings and subjected to excessive rents 
and prices made possible by the lack of free access to the market. In a very 
real sense, Negroes and other persons identified with so-called minority groups 
are blocked from participating in a freely competitive private housing market. 

Fourteenth recommendation.—The committee recommends the enactment of 
fair housing legislation,” which should apply to all publicly assisted housing 
accommodations built for sale or rental, including those operated by public 
agencies, those constructed under urban redevelopment programs, those con- 
structed with State housing aid and those hereafter constructed through financ- 
ing supplied, guaranteed, or insured by any agency of the State or Federal Gov- 
ernment. Such legislation should declare unlawful any discrimination because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin and should afford to victims of such 
discrimination the right to obtain judicial aid in the form of damages or equita- 
ble relief; it should also provide for an agency to perform an educational funce- 
tion in this field, and where necessary, to initiate administrative or judicial 
enforcement action. 


8. Rural housing in general 


Finding : Occupants of rural nonfarm housing may be generally included in the 
urban economy. If the housing incentive program proposed in this report con- 
tributes to the expansion of urban housing in the moderate price brackets, the 
benefits should extend to rural nonfarm housing as well. 

The problems of rural farm housing, on the other hand, lie within an agri- 
cultural rather than an urban economy. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture administers specific Federal housing aid programs in this area. 

Fifteenth recommendation.—With respect to rural farm housing, the committee 
recommends that the State government, as part of an overall housing coordi- 
nating, advisory and informational service, desseminate information about 
available Federal aid programs. 

4. Migrant workers 

Finding: The committee has received evidence concerning the housing condi- 
tions in migrant farm labor camps owned or operated by growers or by inde- 
pendent labor contractors or others. Surveys of such camps have shown that 
some of them lack adequate heat, water supply, sewage, screening, and other 
provisions for health and sanitation. 

Such labor camps are currently inspected by the department of health with 
respect to environmental health and sanitation. They are inspected by the 
department of labor and industry with respect to fire and structural safety 
considerations. Witnesses before the committee acknowledged some improve- 
ment in these inspection programs since the 1955 report of the Governor’s inter- 
departmental committee on migrant labor, but agree with that 1955 report in 
concluding that the program still has a long way to go. 


2S. 301, in the 1957 legislative session, is an example, 
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The committee finds that the absence of a clearly defined legal basis for the 
regulation of labor camps, and especially for the licensing of them, contributes 
to difficulties experienced in eliminating substandard conditions. The labor camp 
regulations of the department of labor and industry are based upon very brief 
regulatory provisions in the labor safety law,” but that law contains no express 
support for the annual licenses required by the labor camp regulations. 

The fire and panic law * provides for occupancy permits with respect to the 
regulation of initial construction by the department of labor and industry, but 
other regulatory powers of that department on safety matters, and of the 
department of health on health matters, may be found only in general laws such 
as the State administrative code. A more definite legal foundation is needed to 
clarify the respective departmental responsibilities and to provide more specific 
licensing procedures and enforcement remedies. 

Although the numerous facets of the overall migratory labor problem neces- 
sarily bring it within the jurisdiction of many State agencies, there is an impor- 
tant need to centralize the annual licensing and inspection of migrant-labor 
housing under some one department as far as possible. The committee is in- 
formed that legislation is presently contemplated to confer upon the department 
of health annual licensing powers over all kinds of camps, including labor camps. 
Because testimony before the committee indicates that environmental health 
and sanitation factors appear to cause the bulk of the problems in the area of 
migrant labor housing, and because the department of health has general 
jurisdiction over such matters with respect to all types of seasonal camps, 
express statutory authority for the licensing of such camps by the department 
of health would appear to be desirable, with provision for a coordinated inspec- 
tion program by the department of labor and industry with respect to fire and 
safety matters. 

Sixteenth recommendation.—The committee recommends the adoption of leg- 
islation which would confer upon the department of health express statutory 
authority to require annual licenses for migrant farm labor camp housing, make 
provision for coordinated inspections by the department of labor and industry 
with respect to fire and safety aspects, and also supply more specific authoriza- 
tion for administrative regulations fixing technical health and safety standards. 


V. LonG-RANGE STUDY AND COORDINATION 


The pervasive nature of housing raises long-range questions which can be 
recorded but not answered by the committee during its span of existence. The 
relationship of real-estate taxation to housing, the development of fuller re- 
search and information sources, and the need fur coordination of governmental 
units in the housing field, provide salient areas for long-range development. 


A. TAXATION AFFECTING REAL ESTATE 


Finding: Witnesses have reminded the committee that real estate provides 
the primary tax base for local units of government. Testimony before the 
committee has suggested that ad valorem taxes on real estate, and the pro- 
cedures for assessment of such taxes may have a substantial effect upon private 
incentive to construct or rehabilitate dwellings. 

The 1-percent deed transfer stamp tax levied by the State, as well as similar 
Stamp taxes of municipalities and school districts, may, at times, adversely 
affect the purchases of dwellings to a small degree, especially in the middle- 
price areas. 

However, the committee recognizes that it would be unwise to examine 1 or 2 
kinds of taxes from the housing standpoint alone; we recognize that the inter- 
dependence which exists among revenue sources at the local, State, and Federal 
levels require that revenue measures be considered from the broadest possible 
viewpoint. 

Seventeenth recommendation.—The committee recommends that any agency 
appointed by the Governor or legislature to review local and State revenue 
measures be instructed (1) to consider the effect which taxes on real estate 
and deeds may have upon private incentive to construct, buy, and rehabilitate 
low- or moderate-price housing and (2) to propose measures to alleviate any 
adverse effects which may be found. 





% Act of May 18, 1937, Public Law 654, sec. 9: 43 P. S. 25-9. 
™ Act of April 27, 1927, Public Law 465, sec. 9; 35 P. S. 1229. 
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B. HOUSING INFORMATION 


Finding: In the hearings before the committee, all representatives of agencies 
having a continuing concern for housing in Pennsylvania have urged upon the 
committee the advisability of more specific provision for the acquisition and 
dissemination of many kinds of information which bear upon the housing 
problem. 

Despite the excellent data afforded by the United States Bureau of the Census 
and by the statistical functions of a number of agencies of the Commonwealth, 
a need for a more specialized housing research and statistical service exists. 

Express or implicit in many of the other recommendations in this report has 
been the committee’s conviction of the desirability of increasing the activities 
of the State government in disseminating information and educational materials 
to all other governmental units within the State. This function is one of the 
most important, and conceivably one of the least expensive, functions which 
the State government can perform in the housing field. For example, although 
the State government should not disrupt the Federal-local housing relationship, 
the State can serve as a helpful partner in that relationship by continuing to 
provide full information on Federal aids to local units. 

Eighteenth recommendation.—The committee recommends that the State 
government, with increased appropriations if necessary, be further equipped, 
as a part of its permanent housing activities, to proceed with an intensified 
program of (1) research and study of Pennsylvania housing problems; (2) 
additional census and statistical functions; and (3) dissemination of inform- 
ation about the many facets of housing to local units of government in the 
Commonwealth. 

C. GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


1. Organization of housing authorities 

Finding: Information presented to the committee has raised a question con- 
cerning the desirability of the present method of appointing members of local 
housing authorities. 

Nineteenth recomncndation.—The committee recommends that the local Gov- 
ernment commission when it next has opportunity to reexamine the housing 
authorities law consider the desirability of providing a uniform method of 
appointment of housing-authority members for all counties and Classes of cities, 
as in the urban redevelopment law. 


2. State and local cooperation 

Finding: Closely allied with the need for continuing study of Pennsylvania’s 
housing problems is the desirability of long-range planning to develop closer 
coordination among the many State and local governmental agencies. 

Twentieth recommendation.—The committee recommends that all State- 
government agencies, by direct action and by liaison with local officials, develop 
increased coordination between State and local agencies with respect to research, 
information, and planning related to the execution of housing programs, public 
and private. 


8. Local government reorganization 


Finding: Housing is a complex problem that is influenced by virtually every 
community activity. The location of a new school, the building of a factory, 
or a change in a traffic route can affect, for better or worse, whole neighbor- 
hoods. Housing developments themselves can heedlessly chop up open lands, 
generate traffic problems, overcrowd schools, overload public utilities, create 
health problems, and multiply many burdens which transcend the power of 
individual local governments to remedy. In the field of housing especially, 
delay in reorganizing State and local governmental relationships is an invita- 
tion to chaos. 

Twenty-first recommendation.—The committee recommends that the Governor 
designate an agency or commission to undertake a study of the distribution of 
powers and duties within and among local governments as prescribed by present 
State law, to ascertain the extent to which these distributions of powers and 
duties affect the planning and execution of long-range housing and redevelop- 
ment programs. 


4. Regional coordination 


Finding: Moreover, the evidence before the committee makes apparent that 
it is impossible to confine any aspects of our housing problems artificially within 
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municipal boundaries. The widespread effect of inadequate housing and the 
benefits of proper housing facilities do not respect city and county lines. 
Twenty-second recommendation.—The committee recommends that the appro- 
priate State department undertake a study of ways to encourage and, pe 
essary, to require further regional and metropolitan cooperation among Ya 
governments in order to obtain the greatest benefit from expenditures for 


redevelopment and housing programs. 


APPENDIX 1. LETTER OF GOVERNOR LEADER TO COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, October 5, 1956. 

My Dear Sir: Thank you for agreeing to serve on the citizens committee on 
housing. Dr. Charles B. Nutting, director of Buhl Foundation, has consented 
to serve as chairman; he is arranging for the initial meeting now and will write 
to you about it shortly. 

The committee is being formed to make an objective study of the State’s role 
in the field of housing, and the relationship of the State’s role to the local and 
Federal housing programs. The committee is also being requested to make 
recommendations for appropriate State legislation in accordance with its findings. 

The redevelopment of our cities and towns, as you know, has both the assent 
and the support of the State; in fact, a significant part of the funds which 
are underwriting this program in Pennsylvania was appropriated by the 1955-56 
legislature. In addition, therefore, to a concern for the housing of our citizens, 
deriving from the regard of the State for the health, safety, and welfare of its 
inhabitants, and an interest in housing due to the character it gives to Penn- 
sylvania communities, the State may have some moral responsibility to assure, 
or to assist in the provision of, decent housing for families that are being dis- 
placed as a result of the urban redevelopment which it is stimulating and 
supporting. 

For these reasons, among others, I am asking the citizens committee on housing 
to make a basic review of the role that the State should play in effecting a 
solution to the housing problem in Pennsylvania, and the relationship of this 
role to the Federal and local housing responsibilities. 

I appreciate that the time available to the committee is somewhat short. 
I have arranged, therefore, with Secretary Davlin, of the department of com- 
merce, to provide a staff for your use, and this office also will assist you, should 
you wish it, in obtaining the information, in the form that will be most helpful 
to you, from other branches of the State government. ° 

Sincerely yours, 
GeorGE M. LEADER. 


APPENDIX 2. LETTER OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN TO COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


OctToser 8, 1956. 

My Dear Str: Governor Leader has advised me of your acceptance of member- 
ship on the Citizens’ Committee on Housing. I want to assure you that it gives 
me great pleasure to welcome you as a coworker in the task that we are about 
to undertake. 

The Governor has intimated, too, that the time available for this study is 
short, and that the dimensions of the problem are vast; two considerations that 
urge that the committee start its work as promptly as possible. I am, therefore, 
requesting the committee to meet in Harrisburg at 10: 30 a. m., Thursday, October 
18, in the conference room of the Department of Justice, room 238 in the Main 
Capitol. At that meeting I am hopeful that an outline of the activities to be 
undertaken by the committee, the general procedures and policies to be followed, 
and a date or dates for future meetings will be adopted, and that decisions will 
be reached concerning any other organizational or procedural questions that 
may be raised by members of the committee. 

I am looking forward to seeing you in Harrisburg on October 18. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. Nuttine, Chairman. 
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APPENDIX 3. List oF WITNESSES INVITED To TesTIFYy 


The committee wishes to express its appreciation to the individuals and organi- 
zation Who gave it the benefit of their experiences and knowledge in the field of 
housing. Not all of those who were invited to testify were able to do so, but some 
of these, and also some of those who attended the hearings personally, took the 
opportunity to file statements with the committee. These were reviewed along 
with the oral testimony. The committee is indebted to all of those who con- 
tributed to its understanding of the problems of housing, for their help and 
assistance. 

The individuals and organizations who were invited to testify at the committee 
meeting in Philadelphia on November 13, 1956, were: 


James H. J. Tate, president, Philadelphia City Council 

William L. Rafsky, development coordinator, city of Philadelphia 

Michael von Moschzisker, Esq., chairman, Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority 

P. Blair Lee, chairman, Philadelphia Housing Authority 

Nathan L., Edelstein, Esq., chairman, Commission on Human Relations 

Albert M. Greenfield, chairman, Philadelphia City Planning Commission 

Henry C. Beerits, president, Philadelphia Housing Association, represented by 
Mrs. Dorothy S. Montgomery, director 

Richard P. Brown, Jr., president, Citizens Council on City Planning 

Frederick L, Chalt, Esq., president, Health and Welfare Council, Inc., represented 
by Sidney B. Markey 

Charles Liddell, president, Association of Philadelphia Settlements 

Rev. Warren C. Johnson, president, Philadelphia Council of Churches, repre- 
sented by John Halko 

Lawrence M. C. Smith, chairman, Americans for Democratic Action, represented 
by Sidney Schulman 

William H. Wilcox, executive director, Greater Philadelphia Movement 

Joseph X. Yoffe, Esq., president, Jewish Community Relations Council 

Lennox L. Moak, director, Bureau of Municipal Research and Pennsylvania 
Economy League 

Lewis Hoskin, executive secretary, American Friends Service Committee, repre- 
sented by Hurford Crossman 

Robert E. Sessions, president, Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, 
represented by DeWitt Clement 

George W. Richards, president, Philadelphia Board of Realtors, represented by 
William Mack 

Max H. Peiffer, president, Féderation of Community Councils 

John Warren, president, Property Owners’ Association 

William Johnson, executive vice president, Savings and Loan Council of 
Philadelphia 

Joseph L. Farrell, president, Savings & Loan Council of Philadelphia 

Charles L. Brown, Savings & Loan Association 

H. Bruce Thompson, president, Mortgage Bankers Association 

Joseph T. Kelley, president, Philadelphia Industrial Union Council 

Albert Sabin, president, Central Labor Union of Philadelphia, represented by 
Norman Blumberg 

Dr. Harry J. Greene, president, National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People 

Howell Lewis Shay, Jr., president, Armstrong Association, represented by Lewis 
Carter 

Clarence E. Pickett, president, Philadelphia Fellowship Commission, represented 
by Dr. William H. Gray, Jr. 

Prof. Clark Byse, president, American Civil Liberties Union, represented by David 
Pinsky 

Dr. Stephen B. Sweeney, director, Institute of Local and State Government 

Milton Hollander, president, Philadelphia Council of Property Owners 

Joseph R. Stanton, Esq., president, Catholic Housing Council 

Dr. Robert L. Johnson, president, Temple University, represented by Charles E. 
Metzger 

Rev. J. Joseph Bluett, president, St. Joseph’s College 

Brother E. Stanislaus, president, LaSalle College, represented by John Connors 

Drayton 8. Bryant, housing consultant 

Dr. William L. C. Wheaton, director, Institute for Urban Studies 

Dr. James Creese, president, Drexel Institute of Technology, represented by 
Harold E. Myers 
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Representatives of other organizations present as observers : 


William W. Sunday, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Thomas A. Martin, Metropolitan District Council of Carpenters 
James L. Loughlin, Building Trades Council 


Individuals and organizations invited to testify at the committee meeting in 
Pittsburgh on December 6, 1956, were: 


Theodore L. Hazlett, Jr., Esq., executive director, Urban Redevelopment Author- 
ity of Pittsburgh 

Leo Stern, director, Redevelopment Authority of Allegheny County 

Alfred L. Tronzo, administrator, Housing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh 

C. Howard McPeak, executive director, Allegheny County Housing Authority 

Hon. David L. Lawrence, mayor of the city of Pittsburgh 

Hon. Thomas J. Gallagher, president Pittsburgh City Council 

Hon. John J. Kane, Allegheny County commissioner 

Hon. John M. Walker, Allegheny County commissioner 

Hon. Howard B. Stewart, Allegheny County commissioner 

Dr. Arthur G. Baker, director Allegheny County Department of Health, repre- 
sented by Howard Dunsmire 

John Matthews, executive director Allegheny County Planning Commission 

C. Ronal Woods, director, department of city planning 

Sidney E. Rosenblum, director, Federal Housing Administration 

A. W. Schmidt, T. Mellon and Sons 

Leslie J. Reese, director, Pennsylvania Economy League, western division 

John P. Robin, president, Regional Industrial Development Corp. 

Sherman P. Voorhees, chamber of commerce of Pittsburgh, represented by Emery 
Sedlack 

Park H. Martin, executive director, Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association 

Roland Sawyer, Pittsburgh Housing Association 

Elmer J. Tropman, executive director, Health and Welfare Federation of Alle- 
gheny County 

Hazelle Seott, Civic Club of Allegheny County 

George Culberson, Mayor’s Commission on Human Relations, represented by 
Frederick C. McKee 

John C. R. Kelly, Mayor’s Commission on Neighborhood Improvement 

Miss Margaret Hofer, director, Council of Industrial and Interracial Relations 
of the Presbytery of Pittsburgh 

Maurice Shapiro, chairman, Committee on Neighborhood Improvement 

John Feigel, president, Pittsburgh Central Labor Union 

Anthony Federoff, president, Steel City Industrial Union Council. 

Anthony Furlan, president, Building Trades Council 

Richard B. Irwin, executive director, Home Builders Association of Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh, represented by Roland S. Caterinella, A. M. Rearick 

Elmer Striepeke, president, Mortgage Bankers Association of Pittsburgh 

William Yeckley, executive director, Pittsburgh Board of Realtors 

Eugene McEnteer, president, Allegheny County Savings and Loan League 

Paul Schell, president, Pittsburgh chapter, American Institute of Architects 

Robert E. Cochran, executive secretary, Pittsburgh Builders Exchange 

Edward E. Strauss, president, Society of Residential Appraisers 

C. J. Fuchs, president, Approved Modernization Contractors’ Association 

Alexander J. Allen, executive director, Urban League of Pittsburgh, represented 
by Gaines T. Bradford 

Miss Marion Jordan, Charles Holt, housing committee, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 

Prof. William Willis, Institute ‘of Local Government, University of Pittsburgh, 
represented by Edward Foster 


Individuals and organizations who were invited to testify at the committee 
meeting in Harrisburg on December 18, 1956, were: 


Lawrence Schrenk, chairman, Altoona Housing Authority 

Fulton I. Connor, exeeutive director, Johnstown Housing Authority 

Frederick A. Heim, chairman, Lycoming County Housing Authority, represented 
by Henry Scott, executive director 

Gerald E. Hudson, executive director, Huntingdon County Housing Authority 

Hon. Walter H. Grove, mayor of Altoona 

J. Collins McSparran, Pennsylvania State Grange 

©. M. Wilson, secretary, Pennsylvania Farmers Association. 

Edward Yost, Altoona City Planning Commission 
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Eddie McCloskey, director, department of public safety, Johnstown 

Hon. Walter E. Rose, mayor of Johnstown 

Dr. Cyrus H. Karraker, president, Pennsylvania Citizens Committee on Migrant 
Labor, Inc., represented by Mrs. Lois Garvin, executive director 

Rey. Donald W. Schlicher, executive secretary Pennsylvania Council of Churches 

Dr. Ruth Honey, Professor Virginia Britton, College of Home Economics, Penn- 
sylvania State University 





APPENDIX 4. DIGEST OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRES 


The committee sent questionnaires to every city in the State, and to all bor- 
oughs having a population of 10,000 or more in an endeavor to elicit ‘“grass- 
roots” information on such pertinent housing questions as: prices for houses 
built since 1950 and the volume in the various price classes; local plans to par- 
ticipate in urban renewal or local interest in the programs; pressures for addi- 
tional housing arising from industrial activity; and a measure of the buying 
power for houses as indicated by the prevailing incomes. One-third of the 47 
third-class cities and more than one-fifth of the 49 boroughs replied. Although 
the data in the replies are limited and there were some unanswered questions in 
many of them, the material obtained served to verify the applicability of na- 
tional statistics to Pennsylvania conditions, and to point up some particular 
areas of impending housing pressures. Summaries of the information obtained 
are: 

The reported prices for houses built since 1950 and the percentage of houses 
in each price range compared with the national distribution and the distribution 
in the North Central States, are: 


Percentage Percentage | Percentage 

Price range of houses built in Pennsyl- in United | in North Cen- 

vania, | States tral States 

1950-56 in 1956 ! in 1956 ! 
Up to $7,000. .......-. : | 4g 4 2 
$7,000 to $10,000 ; : 10 10 6 
$10,000 to $12,000_______- : ; bat i ceils iia aed 25 13 | 13 
$12,000 to $15,000. ...........--.-.- baekeel 25 27 | 21 
$15,000 and up- -_-- : Aes : = 39 44 | 56 


1U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Of the cities that replied to the questionnaires, 85 percent are participating or 
are interested in slum clearance and urban-renewal programs. Half of these 
had progressed far enough to be able to estimate what the effects would be on 
the supply of available housing, irrespective of its conditions. Except for 1 city, 
which estimated that more than 2,000 dwelling units would be removed in its 
clearance program but which had not set a date to start, the quantitative loss in 
dwellings anticipated ranged from 85 to 422 and totaled 1433, excluding the 2,000 
units mentioned above. 

The new uses planned or contemplated for the areas to be cleared are largely 
for other than housing purposes, 210 new dwellings being specified where 1,433 
are to be removed. In addition to these 210 units proposed for the clearance sites 
themselves, the programs also contemplate 348 low-rent public-housing dwellings 
to be erected elsewhere. Except as supplemented by private building, therefore, 
the immediate results of redevelopment operations reported would be: 1433 
dwellings removed, 558 dwellings added. 

In addition to these indications of reduction of the housing supply, 6 of the 
cities and 2 of the boroughs reported an anticipated demand for housing generated 
by new families migrating there to supply the labor needs arising from new or 
increased industrial activities. These municipalties look for a total intlux of 
2,600 to 3,000 families within the next year or so. 

(One city, incidentally, has already made inquiries at the Department of Com- 
merce concerning additional State aid for housing. This city did not report on 
the questionnaire that additional housing is needed and its figures are, therefore, 
not included in this summary. ) 

The buying power for housing is indicated by the range of incomes estimated 
to prevail in the responding municipalities. The averages of these estimates, 
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compared to the figures for families and unrelated individuals in urban areas 
in the United States, are: 


Pennsylvania | United States! 
Lowest 3d ‘ a ..| Up to $3,075 Up to $3,103. 
Middle 3d ’ $3,075 to $5,500 $3,103 to $5,551. 
Upper 3d j $5,500 and above $5,551 and above. 


1 Current Population Survey, U. 8. Bureau of the Census 


APPENDIX 5. REPORT ON REHABILITATION THROUGH CopE ENFORCEMENT IN 
PHILADELPHIA 
APRIL 2, 1957. 
Dr. CHARLES B. NUTTING, 
Chairman, Governor's Citizens Committee on Housing. 

DEAR Dr. NuttTine: The office of the development coordinator desires to sub- 
mit to your committee factual information on the results that were obtained 
in a conservation area in Philadelphia through code enforcement by the depart- 
ment of licenses and inspections. Although enforcement experience in this type 
of area is rather limited, we are convinced by the results that strict and con- 
sistent enforcement of housing, building, fire, and zoning codes can contribute 
markedly to halting the onset of blight, and thereby in limiting the spread of 
slums. 

Concentrated enforcement of codes—housing, building, fire, and zoning—was 
initiated in the Strawberry Mansion area by individual inspection of each 
structure in the area. Inspections were started on July 25, 1956; a recheck for 
compliance was started in October and a second recheck was completed Febru- 
ary 21, 1957. Concentrated code enforcement is scheduled to start soon in the 
second half of the Strawberry Mansion area. 

The results obtained by code enforcement in the first part of the Strawberry 
Mansion area, within a period of 7 months, are given on the attached table. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH T. TURCHI, 
Assistant Development Coordinator. 


Results of code enforcement—Strawberry mansion campaign, Feb. 21, 1957 


Total Owner Tenant 
| | occupied occupied 
erated “ : re ——__—_—__—|—_____—_— po ee 
Structures inspected - 4, 044 | 3, 040 1, 004 
Total! structures with violations 2, 308 1, 834 | 474 
Housing code 2, 296 () | (1) 
Building code 9 | () ray) 
Fire code | 355 | () (*) 
Zoning ordinance 85 | () (1) 
All violations corrected | 1, 943 1, 768 | 175 
Violations outstanding | 365 | 66 | 299 


! Information not available. 
APPENDIx 6. Housing Facts 


1. THE HOUSING SITUATION 


The only statistics available in sufficient detail to provide a quantitative 
measure of the housing need in Pennsylvania are the 1950 census of housing. 
These statistics are given in terms of dwelling units. 

Briefly, the Bureau of the Census defines a dwelling unit as a room or group 
of rooms intended for the exclusive use of the occupant and equipped with 
separate cooking facilities or a separate entrance; or an apartment in a regular 
apartment house. The occupant may be a single individual, a family, or a 
group of persons living together. 

The Bureau does not define “standard” or “‘substandard” housing. It uses 
the terms “dilapidated” and “not dilapidated” and defines “dilapidated” as a 
dwelling unit with serious deficiencies, rundown or neglected, or of inadequate 


99085— 58—_—36 
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eriginal construction, so as not to provide adequate shelter or protection against 
the elements or to endanger the safety of the occupants. 

Starting with these definitions of “dwelling unit” and “dilapidated,” the 
Bureau classifies housing into a number of subcategories, a principal one being 
dwelling units that are not dilapidated and have a private toilet and bath 
and hot running water. (By definition, a “dwelling unit” already has separate 
cooking facilities.) To conserve space, dwelling units in thts classification are 
listed as “standard” hereafter, and dwelling units falling below this level are 
listed as “substandard.” 

This classification by the Bureau of the Census appears to coincide with the 
intent of the general assembly expressed in the declaration of policy in the 
housing and redevelopment assistance laws of 1949 and 1955, in which it took 
note of the “acute shortage of decent, safe, and sanitary housing” within the 
financial reach of families of limited income. 

On the assumption, therefore, that the legislative intent and the Bureau 
of the Census definition are broadly synonymous, the housing need in 1950 can 
be taken directly from the United States census figures. These figures are: 


TABLE 1.—Condition of Pennsylvania housing in 1950 














Number Percent 

1. Total dwelling units in State " sUstewe i side biatehioe wile oa 3, 036, 494 “ 

2. Number nt reporting --- or seeGRtUS ES slabaeneranebbawdes 88, 085 ae ae 

3. Number reporting - - . a sib cit tne 2, 948, 409 100.0 
4. Standard dwelling units-_- : as os ay 2, 110, 340 71.6 
5. Urban and rural nonfarm reporting -- ae tonite 2. 769, 759 100.0 
6. Urban and rural nonfarm standard : . 2, 039, 730 73. 6 
7. Urban reporting. -- ; dian 2, 093, 208 | 100.0 
8. Urban standard at ol ieee : 1, 688, 169 80.6 
9. Rural nonfarm reporting ______--- 3g i cia ele : 676, 551 100.0 
10. Rural nonfarm standard- a 5 sigs / , ‘ 351, 561 52.0 
11. Rural farm reporting a ole Si Seaiecs ious ‘ 178, 650 100.0 
12. Rural farm standard j 70, 610 | 39.5 
13. Vacant dwelling units for sale or rent___- : 3 ; | SO ONG Bs occi esndese 
14. Vacant standard for sale or rent a a 
15. Married couples without households of their own ! ; | 201, 665 |__..__- nee 

! 





! Couples living in nonhousekeeping rooms or transient quarters. This classification does n»t include 
married couples living with parents or other relatives, or married couples “doubled up” with another family. 
There is no census report available on either of these conditions. 


Without taking into account the variances in the acceptable level of housing in 
different areas of the State, or the extent to which the casual relationship between 
deficiencies in housing and health problems vary with density of population, a 
gross measure of the housing that was needed in 1950 to eliminate substandard 
housing in Pennsylvania can be obtained from the foregoing table by subtraction, 
as follows: 


TABLE 2.—Dwelling units needed to replace substandard units 








| Number of 
standard 
dwelling 
From table 1 units needed | Percent of 
to replace category 
substandard 
dwelling 
units 
Btate (line 3 minus line 4) icgheanhica eka aon pceckiemienasa 838. 069 28.4 
Urban and rural nonfarm (line 5 minus line 6) ‘ ‘ eine | 730, 029 26.4 
Urban (line 7 minus line 8) jaows ; —_ dude 405, 039 19.4 
Rural nonfarm (line 9 minus line 10) - ; is 324, 990 48.0 
Rural! farm (line 11 minus line 12)-...-__- etic a sda 108, 040 60.5 


How many of these 838,000 dwellings could be raised from a substandard to a 
standard condition is unknown. The outlook for the 405,000 units needed in urban 
places is not too hopeful, however, if any reliance can be placed on reasoning from 
analogy. 
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The most recent overall and intensive study of housing requirements for an 
urban place available to the committee is that made for Baltimore, Md. This 
study, made in 1956 under the chairmanship of Dr. William L. C. Wheaton, direc- 
tor, Institute for Urban Stndies, University of Pennsylvania, had the services of 
a number of the outstanding specialists in housing and urban renewal in the 
eastern United States. 

The 1950 census shows that Baltimore had 277,880 dwelling units, 80.2 percent 
of which were standard (our definition) and 19.8 percent substandard. Compared 
with Pennsylvania urban places and some specific Pennsylvania cities, the figures 
are: 














TABLE 3.—Housing conditions in Pennsylvania cities and in Baltimore 
a —_ a —— a ~ 
| Total dwell- Percent Percent 
ing units standard | substandard 
a i in acta oeecneeiegieeeieibahameemtcedmamnenalte eee = seal 
Baltimore ___-- Lixghiaaas aaa 277, 800 | 80.2 19.8 
Pennsylvania, urban . : 2, 093, 730 | 80. 6 19.4 
Philadelphia ; ; 599, 495 | 86.5 13. 5 
Pittsburgh _____- saeco 193, 889 | 66. 2 33.8 
 S sateen ale 37, 955 | 84.5 | 15. 5 
Allentown. - -- < 30, 978 | 80.7 19.3 
Harrisburg aaa nt 28, 209 80.0 20.0 
Lancaster -_- team ate 19, 157 79.7 20.3 
Bethleem__..-- 18, 212 | 82.9 17.1 
New Castle ‘ ; : 14, 282 | 76. 6 | 23.4 
Pottsville y 2 ' wears 6, 827 85.0 | 15.0 





The overall Pennsylvania figures, and the evidence of figures for individual 
cities, indicate that housing conditions here and in Baltimore are similar, and 
therefore that the findings and recommendations applicable to Baltimore provide 
a reasonable guide as to what a similarly detailed study would show in Penn- 
sylvania urban places. 

The findings in Baltimore were that, in order to eliminate slum and blighted 
areas within 20 years, 45 percent of all Baltimore’s dwellings would have to be 
cleared or improved; 20 percent being cleared, and 25 percent being conserved 
or rehabilitated. On this basis a 20-year housing program indicated for Penn- 
sylvania urban places in 1950 would have been: eliminate (and replace) 
approximately 405,000 dwelling units and conserve or rehabilitate 523,000 
dwellings. In addition, the State had a possible shortage of up to 182,625 
dwellings in 1959; 201,665 married couples without households of their own less 
19,040 standard dwellings vacant and available for rent or sale. How many of 
these couples were unable to obtain dwellings of their own, and how many 
lived in rooming houses, hotels, ete., by preference, is unknown. However, it is 
a matter of record that the General Assembly found that.there was an “acute 
shortage of decent, safe, and sanitary housing within the financial reach of 
families of limited income” in 1949. 

Thus there is a total of approximately 405,000 new dwelling units that would 
be required in the next 20 years for replacement, in addition to the rehabilitation 
of another 523,000 dwellings, in order to raise housing in urban places alone to 
the level indicated by the General Assembly as essential. That would require 
construction of 20,000 new units a year in addition to the housing required 
for an expanding population. The same arithmetic applied to the entire State— 
to which the Baltimore study comparison does not necessarily apply—presents 
a figure of 42,000 new dwelling units needed annually for the next 20 years as the 
minimum for replacement purposes. However, considering that the State is 
already assisting local governments in urban renewal, which involves the 
demolition of dwellings, it is not unreasonable to focus the major attention, at 
this time, on the urban aspects of the housing problem. 

Progress that may have been made toward meeting the State housing needs 
between 1950 and 1956 can be estimated to the extent that changes in the housing 
situation in this period can be approximated. There are several ways in which 
this may be done, none of which gives a precise quantitative answer, but each 
of which serves as an indicator of the trend. Each approach starts with the 
number of standard dwellings vacant and available for sale or rent in 1950, and 
adds to it the volume of housing built since then, as follows: 
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TABLE +.—Changes in supply of housing, 1950-56 











1. Standard dwelling units available in 1950*_...-_-____________-__ - 19,040 
G. By, Daves: EU: TIS HG  5 se sh eo enc nee rabnsthiswh<cte pins LI 
3. RE eso tech hk sd ae pectic ieee aiinscinah seca seta bikini aciassmintaae a ik aha aah .- 223, 340 
}. Geen Doel eer Brn, Bee Ga Bbw Poses ie ein cic cemetarssewcnnmn, 7, 920 
>. aeeeine 2005 Dy: DeDie HcCe nc. 6 asi eens i eee wue 27, TH 
6. ase patie aces os oc decreuenetasin neeiaead 35, 695 


7. Additional dwelling units available (lines 8—6)__-_-____- none reee 187, 645 


1U. S. census. 

2 Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. 

® Derived from unpublished data, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Derived from reports of local redevelopment authorities and estimates of State high- 
way department and department of property and supplies. Includes dwelling units sched- 
uled for demolition in urban renewal programs now under way. 


This increase of 187,645 dwellings (plus the indeterminate volume of con- 
versions and the unknown volume of existing housing made available by death, 
divorce, other family dissolution, and removal from State, offset by the number 
of families moving into the State) comprises the total available to meet the 
additional housing requirements arising from— 

1. 482,885 marriages contracted in Pennsylvania 1950-55 (State Planning 
Board) ; or 

2. 224,082 new households formed. (Derived from increase in population. 
State Planning Board) 

3. To either of these requirements must be added to those arising from 
the 201,665 married couples without households of their own in 1950 (United 
States census) who were in the market for a dwelling. 

The demand for housing developing from changes in population may be esti- 
mated from line 1 or line 2, either of which indicates that the need for housing 
in the State has grown faster in the 1950-55 period than the production. To 
get the full estimate of housing needs, however, the probable demand arising 
from line 3 must be added to the estimated demand derived from line 1 or 2. 

Although these estimates are based on too limited data to supply a quantita- 
tive measure, they do indicate that the housing situation has not improved, 
substantially, since 1950. 


2. HOUSING PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


Housing production in Pennsylvania has reflected, generally, the national 
picture, hitting an all-time high in 1950, falling off in 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
and stepping up in 1954 and 1955. Testimony of builders before the committee 
indicated that production was off again in 1956 and will be still lower in 1957. 
The latest report from United States Department of Labor is that housing 
starts in February 1957, were 17 percent below 1956 and at the lowest level 
since 1949. The figures are: 


TABLE 5.—Housing products, 1950-55 





Housing starts || Housing starts 

Year Ee ee ee a Year ee 

Pennsyl- United Pennsyl- United 

vania ! States 2 vania ! States 2 
ae ae " —_— —-—— —— ”" —— _———— —— Se ee | C—O | 
1950... ; 43, 890 | 1, 382, 000 || 1953. ; 28, 237 1, 100, 000 
1951___ on 31, 608 1, 089,000 || 1954...____- an 32, 357 1, 218, 000 
eee cual 30, 592 1,124,000 || 1955... Be A kee 37, 408 1, 319, 000 


! Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. 
2 U. 8. Department of Labor, 


-— 
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While the production of housing was falling off, the prices of houses were 
going up. The prices went up twice as fast as the index of construction costs 
and almost three times as fast as other consumer prices. 


TABLE 6.—Housing costs and prices—Cost and prices—Unitcd States 











| Average con- | 
|Boeckh index|struction cost} Index of con- 
Year | of construc- | 1-fam ly non-|sumer prices 3 

| tion costs! | farm dwell- 

ings 2 
itn darncane cnt aioe nao dae canta aah tains sen? | $8, 675 102.8 
| = pense ida z 116.0 | $9, 300 111.0 
piseaasatien cactbanteiaiaapain és ; 119.1 | $9, 475 113. 5 
Wicac~ =< nielnwaaaaiten ne tied ' 121.2 $9, 950 114.4 
I in: aaah dated secede tepals dod . i -} 120.3 | $10, 625 114.8 
(a eee eee ais : inmate --| 123.9 | $11, 350 114.5 
Percent increase. ..........-..-.--.-- i 15 | 31 11 


| 
1U, 8. Department of Commerce; 1947-49= 100. 

2 U.S. Department of Labor (not to be confused with sales price). 

3 U.S. Department of Labor; 1947-49= 100. 


TABLE 7.—Distribution of housing by price class 


} 
Percent of houses within 
price backets 
Distribution of houses built in 1956 by price range, 
United States ! | 
United | North Cen- 











States tra) States 

Percent Percent 
Rees Geet 97000. .....<........... a case ss | 4 2 
Sree 00 ou.eee................... 2 See eal 10 6 
$10,000 to $11,999._..___- sctineelaaabe ee | 13 13 
$12,000 to $14,999......_____- ie Seti uated ee sal 27 | 21 
$15,000 to $19,999_...._.._____- aoe eee ; | 26 | 30 
ONO ten cad calaceancasaseascakaenate ; 18 26 
ae =< Sapaeephet eed RE re nee | 2 2 

' 











1U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TaBLeE 8.—Median prices for houses (median selling price for nonfarm houses in 
1st quarter of the year)* 














Year United States | North Central 

| States 
as ncienie i htibedh acnadabadis boom ia maakt dbus | CRI Bia coicctrsntceege 
yc otitis dda antic dco chal thelindiinhicdhythivtentbatacaas dbidiatpthindtedithe tel I  Criiciinincite tence 
RN a cia exes = i pacrneyadesivaaiiead ieuaom : 14, 500 $16, 200 
peremnt ineeese.........<............... sce ‘ ee Bae ieciccs ce ahedabiaian 


!U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
8. FAMILY INCOME 


In its current population survey, the Bureau of the Census distributes fami- 
lies by total money income for the year 1955. 


TaBLe 9.—Distribution of families, by income 











Percent of Percent of | Percent of | Percent of 

Income | families, families, | Income | families, families, 

| United North Cen- United | North Cen- 

| States | tral States | | States {| tral States 
Under $3,000 __.._____| 28.5 | 24.9 || $4,500 to $4,999 ___ 7.2 | 8.1 
$3,000 to $3,499.__. 7.4 | 7.2 || $5,000 to $5,999. ...__._| 2.7 | 13.9 
$3,500 to $3,999... ____| 7.2 | 6.7 || $6,000 to $6,999... __.- 9.5 | 10.0 
$4,000 to $4,999________| 8.2 | 7.1 || $7,000 and up-___._.---] 19.1 | 22.0 

| 
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The United States Department of Commerce also computes non-farm-family 
income but uses as its basis-money income plus wages in kind, imputed interest 


for services received, and net imputed rental value of owner-occupied houses, 
The Department arrives at these figures for 1954: 


Tas_e 10.—Distribution of families, by income 


Income: Percent of families 
eo a nbalblinbiannseernesleiian 15.1 
I tee 14.1 
I ca i icaiv n teinsareie we casbesds oes olden 17.3 
i a a lp cin ss cms Sits ne VOT 15.8 
I a caer a  etessoes missus es emo eens 15.9 
I Na en eg Sanaa esa clsctn an sab sipiiisaneg inw 21.8 


Although these series were prepared for different purposes, are derived from 
different sources, and produce differing results, the size of the middle-income 
group is remarkably uniform. The Bureau of the Census finds 42.8 percent of 
the families in the United States are in the $3,000 to $6,000 bracket; the De- 
partment of Commerce lists 47.2 percent of families in this bracket. 

Below the $3,000 level the Department of Commerce lists 15.1 percent of the 
families, whereas the Bureau of the Census lists 28.5 percent. These 2 figures, 
15 and 28 percent of the families in the United States, appear to bracket the 
size of the low-income group that can be supplied with safe and sanitary hous- 
ing at this time only through the low-rent public-housing program. Fifteen per- 
cent appears to be the minimum size of this group. 

On the basis of distribution of families in the North Central States by money 
income, the 3,190,000 families in Pennsylvania may be classified for home- 
buying purposes as follows: 


TABLE 11.—Middle-income families 





| Percent of Number of 
Families, Middle- Pennsyl- Middle- 
| North Cen- income vania fami- income 
tral States, families lies families 
1955 
Totel........ 99.9 28.8 | 3, 190, 000 920, 315 
EERE —— — aoe o ——E mcm 
$3,500 and below... 32.1 | 1,023, 990 
$3,500 to $4,000. _- : acai sidalinal 6.7 | 6.7 213, 730 213, 730 
$4,000 to $4,500__- sets iecdl 7.1 7.1 226, 490 226, 490 
$4,500 to $5,000. ..........---. 7 coma 8.1 8.1 | 258, 390 258, 390 
$5,000 to $6,000. .............. — 13.9 13.9 | 443, 410 443, 410 
| 2 2 
$6,000 and above-.._----- ; sipiedideltaiaadeiers doa’ Pt caen ‘ Sn AG coleiat an 


4. FAMILY INCOMES AND HOUSING PRICES: FINANCING TERMS TO BRING THEM 
TOGETHER 


Two factors determine the ability of a family to buy a house and also the price 
of house that the family income can carry. These are: (1) The downpayment; 
and (2) the costs of ownership. 

The obstace to home ownership represented by the downpayment has already 
been removed for families displaced by urban renewal processes or other gov- 
ernmental action. Under section 221, the FHA wil insure 100-percent mortgages 
for these families, the mortgages being limited to $9,000, or to $10,000 in high- 
cost areas. For other families, the recent reduction by FHA of the required 
downpayments has lowered them to the minimum permitted by the law under 
which the FHA operates. FHA insured mortgages may now amount to 95 per- 
cent of the first $9,000 of appraised value and to 75 percent of value in excess 
of $9,000. 

The monthly costs of ownership vary with the terms of the mortgage. Under 
a level payment mortgage, such as FHA insured mortgages are, the monthly 
costs of ownership go down as the rates of interest are reduced and as the term 
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of the mortgage is lengthened. The costs of ownership for each $1,000 of FHA- 


insured mortgage at various interest rates and terms of years are: 


TaRLE 12.—Monthly debt service and housing costs—Monthly level payment debt 
service per $1,000 of mortgage at varying interest rates and different periods 
of amortization, and monthly housing costs per $1,000 of mortgage including 
debt service, FHA insurance, hazard insurance, real estate tawes, and mainte- 
nance 


| 

| 

| 

Mortgage interest | 

rate amortization 
period (years) 


5 percent 446 percent | 4 percent 314 percent | 3 percent 


| bs 
| | | 
Debt | | Hous. | Debt | Hous- | Debt | Hous- | Debt | Hous- | Debt | Hous- 




















service} ing |service} ing | service; ing | service} ing |service} ing 
| | costs costs costs | | costs | | costs 
rs) ov) | 
eee $6. 60 | $10. 10 $6.33 | $9.83 | $6.06 | $9.56 | $5.80} $9.30 $5.55 | $9.05 
ae Bae 85| 9.35 | 5.56 | 9. 06 | 5.28} 8.78| 5.01| 8.51] 474| 824 
on cn cceneneenes 5.37 | 8.87 | 5.07] 85 4.77 | 8.27 4.49 7.99| 4.22] 7.72 
ie conan) 5 Se 8.55 | 4.73 | 8. 23 | 4.43 | 7.93 4.13 7.63} 3.85 | 7.35 
ee | 4. 82 | 8. 32 4. 50 | 8 00 | 4.18 | 7.68 | 3.87 7.37 | 3.58) 7.08 
| | ! | 

Per $1,000 
Average mortgage insurance premium, % percent___--------_-------_-- $0. 25 
masard insurance (0.2 percent annually) ...........2..-.....-.1.2% ~l7 
men encate taxes (1.7 percent annually ) 2... ck en iene 1. 42 
PENERENCO: (ZO DEFCOME QIRUMEED ) nner crores ected rere anc ened acclaim 1. 66 
IN a aS cesses esse ns ae asec ent els Hogan a elas i alae ead al aa 3. 50 


These rates are general approximations and will vary from city to city and 
from case to case. 

In computing the monthly housing expense the FHA estimates also include 
an allowance for heating, air conditioning, and utilities. These have not been 
included in preparing estimates of housing costs because of the variables en- 
countered. However, although the average housing expense in FHA experience 
is 20 percent of the effective income, when effective incomes fall below $6,000 the 
percentage for housing expense increases until 33 percent becomes the aver- 
age for incomes of $3,000 or less. Since 20 percent is used in these tables as a 
constant, it is assumed that costs of heating, etc., would be offset by the increase 
in percentage of income required for housing expense as the income is reduced. 

Effective income is defined by FHA as the probable stable income, before taxes, 
that the mortgagor may anticipate during the first third of the term of the 
mortgage. 

Assuming that a family can afford 20 percent of its income for housing costs, 
the amount of income necessary to carry $1,000 of mortgage at varying interest 
rates and varying terms of years are: 


Taste 13.—Annual income necessary to carry mortgage—Monthly housing costs 
per $1,000 FHA insured mortgage at varying interest rates and different 
periods of amortization, and annual income necessary to support the mortgage 
on the basis of 20 percent of income of housing costs 


























5 percent | 4%6percent | 4 percent | 3%¢percent | 3 percent 
Mortgage interest | L 5 i |. 
rate amortization | | 
period (years) | Hous- | Annual! Hous- | Annual! Hous- | Annual! Hous- | Annual) Hous- | Annual 
ing |income ing income| ing |income ing income ing income 
costs | | costs | | costs costs costs 
= om _ oo | - je | atpenememmnunycie 
a ....---| $10.10 ($606.00 | $9.83 |$589.80 | $9.56 $573.60 $9.30 ($558.00 | $9.05 | $543.00 
25__- : 9.35 | 561.00 9.06 | 543. 60 8.78 | 526. 80 8.51 | 510.60; 8.24 494. 40 
30_- ..--| 8.87 | 582.20 8.57 | 514. 20 8.27 | 496.20 | 7.99 | 479.40| 7.72 463. 20 
ed --------| 8.55 | 513.00 | 8.23 | 493. 80 7.93 | 475. 80 7.63 | 457.80 7.35 441.00 
Weiss c. caskaskous | 8.32] 499.20} 8.00 | 480.00| 7.68 | 460.80 | 7.37 | 442.20} 7.08] 424.80 
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From tables 12 and 13 the price of house that a middle-income family can 
earry by using approximately 20 percent of its income for housing costs, and the 
terms that the mortgage must contain, May be ascertained. This data is pre- 
sented in table 14 below: 


TABLE 14.—Family income distributed by mortgage terms—Mortgage terms that 
will permit families in various income brackets to carry mortgages of different 
amounts by using 20 percent of income for housing costs. The table gives 
(1) the length of mortgage necessary to accommodate the highest rate of in- 
terest that the family can pay; and (2) the rate of interest necessary for the 
mortgage to be amortized in the shortest term of years 


























$9,000 mortgage $10,000 mortgage | $11,000 mortgage $12,000 mortgage 
Income cig cairetocien Raavencemctnmaseiromiaige Seals scamoalliiae satus 
Percent Term Percent Term | Percent | Term Percent | Term 
niaaipeuiominiadiajatuas a I a at ad Ele Ni Ml ct ils sachin Nitec ss csede ede 
| 
$3,300 to $4,000... |{ 4 40 | 
$4,000 to $4,250... | : i 8 a im 
$4,250 to $4,500 | . ° 34 40 | | : | 
s4,500t0 $4,750... \{  § a; ope El 
94,760 to $5,000....... 36] mw] 3 BPN ages Breer errr 
moors... $F] Bl Sf 3) dd gl |e 
ae <i wr eT Um EE) Ue ar 
$5,50010 s5000.....1{ a met a) | tS 
| 


| 


APPENDIX 7.—SUMMARY OF PENNSYLVANIA LAWS CONCERNING HOUSING 


For the use of the committee members, the following summary presents brief 
descriptions of statutes and constitutional provisions relevant to housing. The 
Roman numerals, followed by the capital letters, indicate the portion of the 
committee agenda to which particular provisions pertain. 


INTRODUCTION TO LAWS AFFECTING MUNICIPAL ORDINANCES 


Pennsylvania political subdivisions (counties and municipalities), with the 
exception of Philadelphia, do not possess any inherent powers, but may exercise 
only those powers which are expressly conferred by, or necessarily implied from, 
State enabling laws. Thus, because the general assembly controls the legal 
framework within which municipal legislation affecting housing is enacted and 
administered, such enabling laws may properly be considered by the commit- 
tee. In this summary no reference is made to the municipal legislative powers of 
Philadelphia, our first-class city, because its home rule status places it in a 
unique position. 


1. Building and housing codes of municipalities (II B) 

County governments presently have no powers to enact building or construc- 
tion codes; however, the second-class county (Allegheny) may now, in effect, 
enact a housing code framed as regulations of the county health department.’ 

All classes of municipalities (cities, boroughs, and townships) have been given, 
in brief general terms, the power to enact building and housing codes.” Language 
in some of the enabling statutes make clear that the general assembly has not 
preempted the field of construction regulation; local ordinances may create 
regulations in addition to, but not in conflict with, any applicable State laws. 


1 ienenl health administration law of Aug. 24, 1951, Public Law 1304, sec. 10; 16 P. 8. 
sec. 12010. 

2 Cities of the second class and second-class A: act of Apr. 14, 1937, Public Law 313; 
53 P. S. 2224-2226: boroughs: borough code as reenacted July 10, 1947, Public Law 621, 
sec. 1202 clause LXI; 53 P. 8. 13372; third-class cities; third-class city law of June 28, 
1951, Public Law 662, sec. 4130-4133; 53 P. S. 12198-4130, 12198-4133; first-class 
townships: first-class township code as reenacted May 27, 1949, Public Law 1955, sec. 
1502, XVIII, XIX, 53 P. S. 19092-1502; second-class townships: second-class township 
eode as reenacted July 10, 1947, Public Law 1481, sec. 702 L, LI, 53 P. S. 19093-—702. 
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The language which permits enactment of building codes is broad enough to 
allow housing codes also. Specific authorization to enact housing codes is 
spelled out, however, only in the case of third-class cities. The same enabling 
statutes support special construction codes, such as plumbing and electrical 
ordinances; in the case of cities, however, the State plumbing code (item 
No. 3 below) must also be considered. 


2. Adoption of building and housing codes by reference (II B) 


All of the enabling laws described above contain sections or sentences which 
expressly permit municipalities to adopt model or standard building codes by _ 
reference. For this purpose, the phrase building code may be construed broadly 
to include model housing codes as well. In all classes of municipalities, except 
boroughs, the published notice of enactment of a model code must follow a form 
prescribed by the department of labor and industry. However, the borough code 
inconsistently requires boroughs to employ a model code and notice form ap 
proved by the department of internal affairs and makes no mention of the 
department of labor and industry. 


3. State plumbing code in cities (IIT B) 

Although cities of all classes may enact plumbing regulations of their own, 
such regulations cannot conflict with the provisions of the State plumbing 
code. 

This statute specifies not only administrative machinery, but also detailed 
technical requirements and specifications concerning plumbing materials and 
installations. 


4. State tenement house law for second class cities (II B) 


Although cities of the second-class and second-class A may, as stated above, 
enact housing codes by ordinance, the provisions of such housing codes, so far 
as they apply to apartments, are restricted by two State tenement house laws.‘ 
These statutes provide detailed minimum standards for apartments, including 
ceiling heights, window requirements, toilet and sink requirements, etc. The 
date of these statutes (1903) indicates their obsolescence. 


5. Subdivision control enabling laws (II C) 

The charter laws or municipal codes applicable to all classes of municipalities, 
including counties, contain authorization to enact subdivision control regula- 
tions. These enabling laws ordinarily define “subdivision” as the creation of 
2 or more lots out of 1 parcel, except in the case of counties and second-class 
cities, where a subdivision involves only the creation of 3 or more lots. Vir- 
tually all of these enabling laws also permit municipalities (not counties) to 
require the developer to install public improvements and facilities and to provide 
a bond to guarantee such installation. Recent court decisions indicate that 
municipalities may require the installation of capped sewers (in addition to local 
sewage disposal facilities) even where no trunk sewers yet exist. 


6. Zoning enabling laws (II C) 

All classes of municipalities may enact zoning ordinances.® The second-class 
county zoning’ power is apparently confined to areas within second-class town- 
ships, although some provisions of the second-class county code indicate that 
such counties may zone all areas which have no zoning ordinances of their own, 
as is the case in counties of the third through eighth classes." The zoning en- 
abling laws, of course, do not contain specific standards but only general powers 
and administrative provisions. 


® Act of June 7, 1901, Public Law 493, as amended: 53 P. S. 2551-2630. 

* Act of Mar. 25, 1903, Public Law 54; 53 P. S. 9091-9103; act of Mar. 30, 1903, Publie 
Law 110; 53 P. S. 8641-8656. 

5 Second-class counties: the second-class county code of July 28, 1953, Public Law 723, 
sec. 2204: 16 P. 8. 5204; counties of the third through eighth classes: the County Code of 
Aug. 9, 1955, Public Law 823, sec. 2004; 16 P. S. 2004; second-class cities: act of May 
13, 1927, Public Law 1011, sees. 9-13, as amended; 53 P. S. 9169-9173; the third-class 
city code, sec. 4005; 53 P. S. 12198-4005; the borough code, secs. 1671-1678: 53 P. S. 
13731-13738 ; the first-class township code, secs. 3061—3068 ; 53 P. S. 19092-3061, 19092- 
wage’ the second-class township code, sees. 12—-1—A, 1208—A, 53 P. S. 19093-1251, 19093~ 

258. 

® Second-class cities, act of Mar. 31, 1937, Public Law 98; 53 P. S. 9183-9190: the 
third-class city code, secs. 4101-4129, 53 P. S. 12198-4101, 12198-4129: the borough 
code, secs. 3301-3310, 53 P. S. 15211.1-15211.10; the first-class township eode, sees. 83101— 
8111, 53 _P. S, 19092-3101, 19092-3111; the second-class township code, secs. 2001-2010, 
53_P. S. 19093-2001, 19093-2010. 

* The second-class county code, sec, 2220-2239, 16 P. S. 5220-5239. 

§ The county code, sec. 2020-2039 ; 16 P. S. 2020—2039, 
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7. Housing authority law (III C) 


The principal enabling act applicable to public housing is the housing author- 
ities law,’ which automatically creates a corporate housing authority for each 
county and city of the Commonwealth. A housing authority becomes active, 
however, only when the governing body of a city or county or the governor certi- 
fies the need for a housing authority to function. 

The powers of housing authorities pertain primarily to the rental of dwelling 
space. Housing authority action in the field of sale housing is impliedly 

prohibited. 

; Housing authorities are permitted to rent dwelling space only to “persons of 
low income”; persons having an aggregate annual income in excess of six times 
the annual rental are ineligible. Rental, for this purpose, includes the cost of 
utilities, whether or not charged to the tenant. Housing authorities are ex- 
pressly empowered to enter into joint housing projects. 

Housing authority projects are subject to the building and zoning codes of 
the municipalities within which they are located. 


8. Housing cooperation law (III C) 


This statute” permits any State public body to cooperate and coordinate in 
all respects with the Federal Government and with housing authorities by con- 
veying land, entering into agreements providing for public improvements and 
by making advances or loans to housing authorities. Where a housing authority 
has taken over a project from the Federal Government, no State public body 
may require any changes in the project if the housing authority, by resolution, 
finds that its manner of construction will promote public safety and welfare. In 
providing public improvements for Federal projects or housing authority projects, 
any State public body may incur expense, and any sale or agreement permitted 
under this law may be entered into by any State public body without appraisal, 
notice, advertisement or bidding. 


9. The housing and redevelopment assistance law (III C) 


This 1955 law “ is a reenactment of the earlier 1949 statute, with some changes 
and with a new appropriation of $5 million. The basic purpose of the law is to 
govern the distribution, by the Department of Commerce, of capital grants for 
(1) redevelopment and (2) rental housing. 

Initially the capital grants are tentatively allocated on a geographical basis. 
Public or private agencies may then file requests for grants. If no requests are 
made the grants are reallocated. The disbursement of grants is always covered 
by contracts between the Department and the recipient. 

The language of the 1955 law, in effect, gives priority to requests for capital 
grants in aid of redevelopment. This differs from the 1949 formula, which ear- 
marked only 30 percent of the appropriation for redevelopment. 

Capital grants for housing, if available, may be made to private corporations 
as well as to housing authorities and limited dividend companies. The grants 
are distributed upon the basis of competitive bids. The housing grants are 
limited to 35 percent of the total preoccupancy cost. Rents must be fixed in ac- 
cordance with departmental standards so that housing will be afforded to per- 
sons of limited income. Tenant eligibility is limited to those whose aggregate 
annual income (less an exemption of $100 per minor) does not exceed 6 times 
the net rental, if such category is exhausted, families whose income does not ex- 
ceed 8 times the net rental may be admitted. Veterans, and persons relocated 
by housing and redevelopment projects, must receive priority in occupancy but 
discrimination because of race or other reasons is forbidden. The contracts 
which bind the builder to these requirements must extend for at least 28 years. 


10. Obsolescent housing laws 


(a) Lease or conveyance of slum areas.—A 1938 law™ permits housing au- 
thorities to lease, or to convey, to the State or any State instrumentality, in- 
cluding the general State authority, any area acquired for slum-clearance pur- 
poses. Contracts made under the act must impose upon the housing authority 
a duty to clear the area. 


® Act of May 28, 1937, Public Law 955, as ppentes ; 85 P. S. 1541-1565. 

1% Act of May 26, 1937, Public Law 888; 35 P. S. sees. 1581-1588. 

1 Act No. 477 of 1955. 

2 Act of September 14, 1938 Sp. Sess., Public Law 34; 35 P. S. 1571-1575. 
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(b) Veterans’ housing laws.—The veterans’ housing authority law “ follows 
the pattern of the housing authorities law by creating veterans’ housing au- 
thorities to acquire emergency properties for rental to World War II veterans 
only. Such housing is not subject to local ordinances or State laws setting 
minimum standards. No income or rental limitations are contained in the stat- 
ute. Veterans’ housing authorities are to continue only until the governor, by 
proclamation, declares the housing emergency to be at an end. 

A later act of 1947 also related to veterans’ housing.“ It permits any housing 
authority to make housing available to veterans and their families. 

(c) The National Defense housing law.—The statute * authorized housing au- 
thorities, until December 31, 1943, to initiate housing projects for persons en- 
gaged in national defense activities, without being subject to the rental and 
tenant selection limitations provided in the housing authorities law. By its 
terms, operations cannot now be commenced under this statute. 

11. The limited dividend housing company law (III-F) 

This statute permits the creation of companies, under the general business 
corporation law, for the purpose of building or operating rental housing proj- 
ects. Special requirements, not covered by the general business corporation law, 
include a limitation of return on stocks and bonds to 6 percent, a requirement 
that all stock have par value, and a requirement that articles of incorporation 
be specifically approved by the department of commerce. Apparently, the bene- 
fits of forming such a company are: exemption from capital-stock tax; author- 
ization to permit mortgages of such companies to be legal investments for 
municipalities, insurance companies and banks; and eminent-domain powers 
exercisable through the department. No provision for the construction of sale 
housing expressly stated in the law. 


12. Pennsylvania constitution provisions 


Article III, section 7: Special and local legislation limited : 

“The general assembly shall not pass any local or special law * * *” 

“Fixing the rate of interest * * *” 

“Exempting property from taxation * * *” 

Article III, section 18: Certain appropriations forbidden : 

“No appropriations shall be made for charitable, educational or benevolent 
purposes to any person or community nor to any denominational and sectarian 
institution, corporation, or association: Provided, That appropriations may be 
made for pensions or gratuities for military services, and to blind persons 
twenty-one years of age and upwards, and for assistance to mothers having de 
pendent children, and to aged persons without adequate mean of support.” 

Article III, section 20: Special municipal commission prohibited : 

“The General Assembly shall not delegate to any special commission, private 
corporation, or association, any power to make, supervise, or interfere with any 
municipal improvement, money, property or effects, whether held in trust or 
otherwise, or to levy taxes or perform any municipal function whatever.” 

Article III, section 24: Corporate obligations owned by State: 

“No obligation or liability of any railroad or other corporation, held or owned 
by the Commonwealth, shall ever be exchanged, transferred, remitted, postponed, 
or in any way diminished by the general assembly, nor shall such liability or 
obligation be released, except by payment thereof into the State treasury.” 

Article IX, section 1: Exemption from taxation: 

“This section requires all taxes to be uniform, upon the same class of subjects, 
within the territorial limits of the taxing body, but permits the general assembly 
to exempt from taxation public property used for public purposes as well as 
property used for religious worship, ete. 

“Section 2 of the same article states: All laws exempting property from taxa- 
tion, other than the property above enumerated, sball be void.” 

Article IX, section 4: Limitation of State debt: 

“This section prohibits State debt except to supply casual revenue deficiencies 
or to promote defense or to pay existing debt. $1 million is the limit of debt 
created to supply deficiencies in revenue.” 

Article [X, section 6: State credit not to be pledged: 


3 Act of July 7, 1947, Public Law 1414; 35 P. S. 1590.1-1590.21. 
4 Act of June 10, 1947, Public Law 486; 35 P. S. 1641-1643. 

% Act of July 31, 1941, Public Law 644; 35 P. S. 1595.1-1595.9. 
1° Act of May 18, 1937, Public Law 704; 35 P. S. 1601-1622. 
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“The credit of the Commonwealth shall not be pledged or loaned to any 
individual, company, corporation, or association, nor shall the Commonwealth 
become a joint owner of stockholder in any company, association, or corporation.” 

Article IX, section 7: Municipalities not to become stockholders in corpora- 
tions, ete., nor loan credit: 

“The general asembly shall not authorize any county, city, borough, township, 
or incorporated district to become a stockholder in any company, association, 
or corporation, or to obtain or appropriate money for, or to loan its credit to, 
any corporation, association, institution, or individual.” 

Article IX, section 9: Municipal debt not to be assumed by State: 

“The Commonwealth shall not assume the debt, or any part thereof, of any 
city, county, borough, or township, unless such debt shall have been enacted to 
enable the State to repel invasion, suppress domestic insurrection, defend itself 
in time of war, or to assist the State in discharge of any portion of its present 
indebtedness.” 

Article IX, section 12: Surplus State funds; investments : 

“The moneys of the State, over and above the necessary reserve, shall be used 
in the payment of the debt of the State, either directly or through the sinking 
fund, and the moneys of the sinking fund shall never be invested in or loaned 
upon the security of anything, except the bonds of the United States or of this 
State.” 

Article IX, section 13: Reserve fund limited; monthly statements of reserve 
funds: 

“The moneys held as necessary reserve shall be limited by law to the amount 
required for current expenses, and shall be secured and kept as may be pro- 
vided by law. Monthly statements shall be published showing the amount of 
such moneys, where the same are deposited, and how secured.” 





APPENDIX 8. SUMMARY OF RECENT PROGRAMS OF OTHER STATES 
CONNECTICUT 


A. Moderate rental housing program: State financing of housing authority 
projects for tenants of moderate income 


1. The State has borrowed ober $100 million on State credit by use of short- 
term notes. Although the current interest rate is over 2 percent, the average 
effective interest rate has been less than 2 percent. 

2. The State fund is allocated geographically throughout the State in response 
to requests from municipalities. 

3. The municipality cooperates with the local housing authority by providing 
public imuprovements and a tax exemption, but receives payments in lieu of 
taxes. 

4. The State makes 5-year loans to local housing authorities, at an interest 
rate equal to that which the State pays, plus a one-half percent service charge 
made by the State for administration. 

5. Occupancy in the moderate rental projects is provided for tenants whose 
annual income is not more than $3,500, plus $600 per dependent; a 20-percent 
increase in income is allowed for continued occupancy. 

6. The project may be sold to private ownership; if not sold, the project 
becomes the property of the municipality at the end of the term. 

7. Shelter rents have averaged $45. per month. 


B. Regular and flood relief home ownership programs: State loans to private 
home buyers (flood relief program described below) 


1. State loans to private purchasers are made, under FHA and/or VA mort- 
gages, for terms up to 30 years in the maximum amount of $12,000 and with 
interest not less than 2% percent (3% percent actually used). 

2. Persons displaced by floods and other specific groups are eligible if their 
annual income is not more than $4,500 plus $600 per dependent and if their 
net worth is less than $3,500. 

3. Private banks serve as loan correspondents for the State and receive a 
one-half percent service charge and also one-half percent on annual balances 
for service. 
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NEW YORK STATE 


A. Limited profit housing company loans: State and municipal financing of pri- 
wate companies 

1. The New York State constitution was amended to permit the State and 
most classes of municipalities to make loans for housing; the State debt limit 
for this purpose has been subject to approval by referendum. 

2. The formation of limited profit housing companies is authorized by law; 
these companies have the power of eminent domain but their return is limited 
to 6 percent of the value of their stock. Builders’ profits are restricted to a 
maximum of 714 percent. 

8. The limited profit company may receive State or municipal loans up to 
90 percent, at an interest rate equal to the cost of the money, plus the cost of 
the borrowing operations of the State or municipality; the remaining 10 per- 
cent of financing must be obtained by stock subscription. 

4. Municipal loans are subject to supervision and audit by the State. 

5. The municipal partial tax exemption is subject to a maximum period of 
30 years. 

6. Eligible tenants are those whose income is not more than 6 times the rent. 

7. If the loan is paid off, the limited profit housing company may dissolve 
after 35 years and take unrestricted ownership of the property. 


B. New York State report to Governor from division of housing concerning 
pension funds and housipg investments 
1. This report recommended that a State quasi-public instrumentality be 
formed to invest in 90 percent housing mortgages and that fiduciaries be au- 
thorized to invest in that instrumentality’s debentures, which would be pro- 
tected by State credit. 
NEW YORK CITY 


A, No-cash subsidy program: Municipal support of housing authority moderate 
rental projects 
1. The municipalities are authorized to incur a housing debt up to 2 percent 
of a 5-year average of total assessed valuation; the debt may involve guaranties 
or cash subsidies. 
2. The no-cash subsidy program is based on keeping financing and operating 
costs low enough that rents may be moderate. 
(a) The municipal guaranty of housing authority obligations permits 
financing for 50-year terms at about 2 percent. 
(b) The municipality is empowered to, and does, grant a partial tax 
exemption. 
(c) The projects are operated on a nonprofit basis. 
8. Eligible tenants are those in the $3,500 to $4,900 annual income range. 
4. Rents have averaged $17 per room per month. 


B. Middle income housing program 


1. The municipality is authorized to make 90-percent loans to limited profit 
corporations (see New York State program) for long terms at low interest rates 
and with partial tax exemptions. 

2. Rents have average $21 to $25 per room per month. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
A. Chapter 200 (1948) program 

1. The State guarantees local housing authority obligations up to an aggre- 
gate of $200 million and provides an annual subsidy of 2% percent of the develop- 
ment cost of each project for a period of 40 years. 

2. The projects remain in public ownership for a maximum of 40 years but 
may be sold earlier if the rental need is gone and if the sale price will meet 
outstanding obligations. 

3. Veterans have preference in occupancy. 


B. Chapter 667 (1954) program for elderly persons 


1. The State is authorized to guarantee local housing authority obligations up 
to a total of $30 million and to provide a maximum subsidy of 2% percent of 
development cost of each project. 

2. Under this program, housing authorities provide specially designed rental 
housing for single persons and couples 65 years of age and over, of low income. 
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NEW JERSEY 


A. Report of advisory committee on housing (1955) 


The committee’s recommendations, briefly summarized, are as follows: 

1. Amend State constitution to permit the loan of State and municipal credit, 
and appropriation of public money, to private entities for housing purposes. 

2. Authorize a bond issue, approved by referendum to obtain funds for loans 
to private developers; advise Congress of the continuing need for low-income 
housing. 

3. Request local housing authorities to consider use of FHA plans to provide 
housing for tenants who are over FHA limits. 

4. Make State grants-in-aid to municipalities to assist in their title I urban 
redevelopment programs. 

5. The State should formulate a model housing code and empower any munic- 
ipality to adopt it by reference. 

6. A legal staff should study existing housing legislation for the purpose of 
oe and codification. 

. State housing administrative agencies should be seorganteed. 

8. All State housing and urban renewal functions should be combined, under 
one administrative head. 

9. A special commission should be appointed to study housing problems and 
to make a detailed report to the Governor. 

10. A broad engineering study of population and industry shifts should be 
made to determine the long-range effect on municipal planning and housing 
needs. 


B. Report of legislative middle-income housing commission (1956) 


This commission found that there was a need for financing assistance to 
middle-income housing and recommended that: 

1. The State should pledge its credit to middle-income housing project financ- 
ing to provide lower interest rates. 

2. Municipalities should be permitted to issue bonds in an amount up to 
2 percent of their assessed valuation for limited-profit housing; no tax exemp- 
tions unless the municipality agrees. 

3. The housing authority law should be amended to permit housing authori- 
ties to construct middle-income projects on which they would pay local taxes 
unless the municipality agrees otherwise. 

4. The Limited Dividend Housing Corporations Act should be amended to 
increase maximum dividends from 6 percent to 8 percent. 

5. Property owners should be permitted to repair their property without being 
subject to increased assessments. 

6. The State should prepare a model houisng code which municipalities could 
adopt by reference. 

7. Existing housing legislation should be surveyed for the purpose of codi- 
fication. 

8. The State housing administration agency should be expanded. 


Veterans’ farm and home purchase plan 


1. For eligible veterans, the State purchases homes costing up to $15,000, 
or farms costing up to $40,000. Under a repayment contract with the State, 
the veteran must make a downpayment of 5 percent for a home or 10 percent 
for a farm and repay the balance within 20 years (40 year maximum set by 
statute), with interest currently set at 3 percent by administrative action under 
law permitting interest between 2% and 4 percent. 

2. The veteran must reside on the property within 60 days of purchase. It 
may not be sold or leased without consent of the State. 

3. Provision is made for title insurance and home protection life insurance. 

4. The program is supported by bond issues. Prior to 1956, $635 million in 
bonds were issued. By popular vote in 1956, an additional issue of $500 million 
was approved. 

5. The program has proved to be largely self liquidating. From 1922 through 
1939, the net interest on the bonds was 3.53 percent. The average interest rate 
on the $478,330,000 of bonds outstanding in December 1956 was 2.08 percent, with 
the latest issue (1954) in that series having a net interest cost of 2.28 percent. 

6. The bonds are supported by the full faith and credit of the State. They 
are legal investments and have been held to be exempt from Federal and State 
income taxes. 
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7. From 1922 until November 30, 1956, approximately 100,000 homes were 
acquired under the plan. Contracts have been paid up 9% years in advance of 
maturity, on the average. 

Senator CuarK. Mr. Edward E. Smuts, president of the Regional 
Industrial Development Corp. 

Mr. Smuts, we are happy to have you here. Do you have a pre- 
pared statement ! 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD E. SMUTS, PRESIDENT, REGIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORP., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Smuts. Yes. It has been submitted and is before your com- 
mittee. 

Senator Cirark. Do you want to read it, or would you prefer to 

Mr. Smuts. No. I would prefer to make some additional and sum- 
mary comments. 

Senator Ciark. Fine. I would be glad if you would, and perhaps 
you would not mind starting off by telling us what your corporation 
is. 

Mr. Smuvs. The corporation was created a little over 2 years ago. 
Its purpose is to be concerned with economic development activities 
in the Pittsburgh economic region, which includes western Pennsy]- 
vania and portions of Ohio and West Virginia. In this capacity we 
cooperate with and supplement the efforts of utilities and railroads 
and others, and other development and governmental groups tied into 
this effort, and also local community groups in the area. 

Senator Ciark. Is it a group for profit ? 

Mr. Smuts. No, nonprofit; and to undertake economic research 
activities, and the promotion of certain types of industrial activity 
and merchandise of the region for new industries, and working with 
existing industries on their } particular problems. 

Senator CrarK. In general terms, how are you financed ? 

Mr. Smuts. Through sponsor support. 

Senator CLark. Foundation grants, or individuals ? 

Mr. Smuts. Corporate primarily. 

The several points which I would like to stress, Senator, and give a 
little background for, begin with the observation that our urban 
areas are in very intensive competition for economic development, 
and as such questions of the desirability of the area for living condi- 
tions are very important. So we do have a concern with the overall 
solution to housing problems in the area. 

Beyond this, the whole question of land development for industry 
in this area perhaps is a more critical problem than any other, due to 
obvious topographic difficulties, which make it necessary for us to be 
concerned not with just open land eens but with renewal of 
industrial properties in older established area 

Furthermore, there is the observation that while we in our cor- 
porate title use the term “industrial,” we take on a very broad view of 
industrial and economic activity. For instance, the downtown area 
of this city is a very major economic resource of the region. The 
office-building industry, and so on. 

Senator CLark. You include service industries in your term “in- 
dustrial” ? 
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Mr. Smuts. We do not as a direct effort, but in some of the observa- 
tions I will make here I would like in effect to lump together all 
types of economic activity beyond the residential framework. 

In that connection, using the city of Pittsburgh as an example, and 
just on the basis of land area alone, about 70 percent of the land area 
is zoned in various categories other than slopes and areas which are 
nonbuildable. About 25 percent is zoned for commercial and indus- 
trial. If you take it on a valuation basis, which is more realistic, 
it comes up to 50 percent of the valuation of this particular com- 
munity. 

A similar analysis could be made in other political subdivisions. 

I state that to illustrate and build up to a point which I will try to 
emphasize in several other ways, that to ignore the developmental 
characteristics and problems of the industrial and commercial area 
in our opinion would be a very sad error, for a number of reasons. 

First, there is an intermingling of these commerical and industrial 
areas with much of our residential development. As I have men- 
tioned earlier, the problem of providing additional industrial land 
areas and of renewing many of these older industrial districts in the 
Pittsburgh region in contrast to many other regions of the country 
is a great one, because not only is it old in its housing, but old in its 
industrial framework. Many of our plants, of course, have been 
modernized and are new, but the modernization of an industrial plant 
does not necessarily modernize the neighborhood or the environment 
in which it is located. So we have these problems of industrial area 
obsolescence. 

We have undertaken a study which we are really just embarking on, 
and which is mentioned in our report, which is similar in character to 
studies which have been underway in Detroit, and a study which has 
been recently initiated in Philadelphia, carried out by A. B. Little, 
an engineering firm, for the city planning commission, which will 
parallel the study we are undertaking and attempt to determine the 
problems faced by industries in these areas which are becoming ob- 
solescent in terms of modern industrial requirements. 

I would also like in this connection to comment that because of our 
regional focus I would like to emphasize when you are speaking of 
urban renewal and development and redevelopment and housing 
problems, much of the emphasis in this hearing in going over the list- 
ing of participants is focused on this core area of Pittsburgh and Al- 
legheny County. Our own experience in working with planning agen- 
cies and development agencies in surrounding counties indicates a 
very significant number of problems, some of which are now moving 
State programs of redevelopment in smaller communities in the vari- 
ous counties. We would like to emphasize this program is not a core- 
area problem, or a program which has its only impact in the core area, 
but it extends out particularly into our surrounding industrial dis- 
tricts which partake of these obsolescent characteristics, which are 
true of the core area. 

Senator Crark. This is a situation which is generally true, is it 
not, in all Pennsylvania urban areas? 

Mr. Smuts. I would say Pittsburgh probably is an outstanding 
situation and unique perhaps to some extent, but I think we do have 
a statewide situation in that. 
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Senator Crark. Just for example, and this may be outside of your 
immediate experience, there is this problem in W ashington, Pa., and 
Greensburg, and U niontown, and Butler, and also in Altoona, and 
Wilkes-Barre, and Tyrone, and Scranton, and Erie, and Allentown, 
and Bethlehem. It is my personal observation that it is a common- 
wealthwide problem, due perhaps to the fact that Pennsylvania 
through coal and steel and iron and other heavy industry develop- 
ment reproduces these patterns in many a place in the Common- 
wealth. 

Mr. Smuts. That is correct. 

Senator CLtark. You have to get down to some place like Lancaster 
in the heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch country, where industry came 
in quite recently, before you find a community where, while the 
problem exists, it is not as critical, because the obsolescence is not as 
great as it is in these other communities. 

Mr. Smuts. Frankly, that is one of the reasons why we are very 
happy to have this opportunity to stress this, because I am sure per- 
haps many of your colleagues in the Senate are from States which are 
just now beginning to develop industrially, and they look around 
them and see new plants coming up and cannot visualize the problems 
faced by towns in an area with scattered industrial and other de- 
velopment. 

Senator Ciark. I would like to put in the record one of my pet 
statistics, which is that there are 40 votes in the Senate from 20 States, 
each one of which has a smaller population that the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. So some of our legislative problems are perhaps 
more readily understandable in the face of that situation. 

Mr. Smvrs. In connection with the problems of these obsolescent 
industrial areas, it is significant to note the types of conditions which 
we are attempting to evaluate. I will list a few: Crowded conditions, 
unable to expand or modernize, unfavorable environment and con- 
flicting uses, inefficient structures for modern demands, problems deal- 
ing with access, parking and loading and various other considerations. 
These parallel exactly “the criteria which are applied in the case of 
housing. 

This again emphasizes that where conditions of blight and obso- 
lescence exist in industrial areas, the disease is in many ways similar 
to the disease faced in residential areas, and the medicine seems to be 
similar, although perhaps the dosage will be a little different because 
of the economic factors involved. 

Senator CLrarK. Let me stop you and ask you to develop that about 
the remedy being similar. I personally tend to agree with you, but 
there are a great many of my colleagues who feel we should not divert 
any signific ‘ant amount of Federal money to industrial rehabilitation ; 
first, because as a matter of priority the residential housing needs 
should come first: and second, because there is a strong view that 
industrial rehabilitation is still within the capacity of private enter- 
prise to deal with, whereas residential rehabilitation is not. 

I wonder if you would care to comment ? 

Mr. Smuts. Yes. Actually, there were a few comments later which 
would deal with that in part. Basically the areas that are of the great- 
est concern, and those which need the attention of this type of program, 
are areas in which there are mixed uses. A rather substantial propor- 
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tion, as was observed yesterday—12 000 out of 62,000 slum dwellings 
happen to be located in predominantly industrial areas, or areas pre- 
dominantly commercial and industrial. 

Senator Ciark. That is the city of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Smuts. The city of Pittsbur gh, as one example. 

It is these areas we speak of primarily as needing this kind of at- 
tention. There are, however, some illustrations we have been really 
getting our feet wet on this thing, as there are in many other com- 
munities, because there has not been the encouragement to get into this 
kind of thing in the Federal program, but in our opinion those areas 
are the ones that need first attention. In the process of solving their 
problems, housing solutions will have to be found, because of this 
pocket of housing which exists in the area and the fact too that the 
industrial facilities in this area by and large will be able to remain, 
although there may have to be some relocations of a modest nature in 
the area. 

So the major source of need for Federal and other governmental as- 
sistance in these areas will be to relocate the housing, and perhaps some 
of the commercial activity, rather than industrial activity. 

Also there were some situations 

Senator Crark. Excuse me for just a moment. Is there not a 
pretty substantial factor of obsolescence in the industrial buildings 
and equipment and machinery which raises a very serious problem 
too? For example, the textile industry when it moves out leaves 
behind old loft buildings, which are not readily adaptable to other 
uses, and then the query comes as to whether you can expect private 
industry to come in and tear those buildings down and rehabilitate 
them and make them useful for new enterprise, or whether you are 
not stuck with the fact that some kind of governmental action will 
have to clear that land to make it feasible for another industry to 
come in on an economic basis which it can support. 

Mr. Smuts. I do oe think most of our problems are in quite that 
vategory in this area. I do not think we are faced with what you 
‘all many truly Siactass ent buildings, and to some extent the natural 

economic forces are causing turnover. We are not saying there arc 
no natural forces that are not in play, but in most of the Litdations 
that we have observed so far—there were some excellent examples 
of areas in which the industries in need of expansion room, for ex- 
ample, could afford to sustain the full cost of acquiring the adjacent 
land because of the fact that their existing operation was there and 
they could pay a premium price for the extra room. 

Senator Crark. The testimony seems to indicate the expansion 
problem is manageable in private industry, but where we have a sur- 
plus labor market, due to the failure of the coal- -mining industry, or 
the movement of the textile industry, and we want to tr y to rehabili- 
tate that area by bringing new industry in, then we have the problem 
of where we will find adequate land, space and utilities, even if we 
got the industry. 

Mr. Smuts. That is right. Unless we want to sit with a blighted 
area in the center of the community while development takes place 
outside. There is the other situation, where even if the buildings 
are not necessarily totally inadequate, the contents of the area, 
namely, the streets and public facilities, and so on, may be so badly 
distorted that sound future dev elopment will not take place. 
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Senator Ciarx. In many parts of western Pennsylvania we have 
that topographical problem too, just as you have in Pittsburgh. 
The geography of the locality is such that you are located in a river 
valley and there is not too much flat land. 

Mr. Smuts. That is right. These observations by and large I think 
lead up to the observation that in future renewal effort we would 
hope there would be a balanced view on all aspects of community 
life and community facilities, and public and private residential, 
commercial, and industrial development. I think Pittsburgh’s his- 
tory of its activity to date, has been very heavy in the areas which 
at least in their layout were for commercial purposes and some indus- 
trial purposes in many cases, and in some cases at least these were 
eases which did not involve any subsidy and are, of course, unique 
and not limitless in their possibilities. 

Senator Ciark. I was going to point out that the Pittsburgh 
renaissance started and achieved substantial success without any 
Federal money at all. Whether that is not an argument against the 
extension of this urban redevelopment field into commercial and in- 
dustrial areas I am not sure, because it points out that here it has 
been done so well without any Federal help. 

‘It happened also in 1 or 2 places in Philadelphia; for example, 
Penn Center. 

That casts some doubt in my mind on the validity, or at least the 
urgency, of diverting some of this relatively limited Federal money 
for urban redevelopment into commercial and industrial fields. 

Maybe you can comment on that. 

Mr. Smuts. In connection with many of these situations, one of 
the purposes of this study which we have undertaken is to try to pick 
out those areas where the combinations of economic factors are such 
that they could be carried out without the complexities and the in- 
volvements of Federal participation. 

Senator Ciark. Let me atk you this specific question: At the mo- 
ment, as you know, an urban redevelopment project, with one ex- 
ception, which I will come back to later, either has to start out in an 
area which is 51 percent or more residential, or it has to end up with 
an area which is 51 percent or more residential. It can be commercial 
preponderantly at the start or at the end, but at some point the 
resent legislation ties in the requirement that there must have 

en or there must be a predominantly residential pattern. 

Do you think that is wise, or do you think the law should be amended 
to make that a less stringent requirement? One exception, of course, 
is what we call the skid-row section, where you move in with 10 
percent. 

Mr. Smuts. In essence I think the dominant point in our case is 

. that additional flexibility would be desirable in that connection. There 
are possibilities for a number of projects which can be carried out, 
and there is the probability we will be able to find additional projects 
which could be carried out because of certain factors without any- 
thing beyond, for instance, local subsidy and facilities, or something 
of that sort. 

However, there are many areas which cannot possibly receive treat- 
ment without a broader scale form of help in some of these areas, 
which do include certain housing problems and are of this mixed 
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character, which is a little more unique to the Pennsylvania situa- 
tion than others; but from experience with other areas I would con- 
sider that they do exist generally. 

Senator CLtarx. We found it up in Portland, Maine, last week. 

Mr. Smuts. There is need for more flexibility in this. We are not 
arguing against the emphasis on housing. It is an enormous problem, 
and as I indicated at the outset there is an important factor at the 
moment in our own efforts, because I say our housing situation is a 
major problem, since it handicaps any economic- development effort. 

On the question of highways you have heard from several of the 
planning agencies, and we would add only the point that our develop- 
ment of a sound system of major highway facilities for this area, of 
course, is of exceeding importance to future economic development 
effort. 

In this connection, many of these new facilities will on through 
areas which have either this mixed character of development and 
which is more or less a natural combination of topographic and other 
considerations which causes this, and to that extent industries will be 
affected; but beyond that the whole concept of coordinating urban 
highway activities with urban renewal seems something that 1s essen- 
tial in considering an expansion of our highway -construction pro- 
gram and financial aid, and at the same time to counteract urban 
renewal so that efforts to combine the two are handicapped. That 
seems to be the worst possible contradiction. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, the highway program is creating 
an additional relocation problem which has to be met in all likelihood 
through some type of new housing effort 

Mr. Smvrs. Even beyond that, ‘there are a number of areas, without 
citing specific examples, in w hich a highway passing through the area 
cuts off streets. These areas may be mixed commercial and industrial, 
and some residential development. In some areas they are narrow 

valleys, and the highway program takes so much out of the heart of 
that area that the complete clearance of it, and perhaps turning a 
portion of it over for an industrial site or some other development, 
would be the best solution. But if you are stuck with doing it as a 
highway project with an outmoded peripheral development, we will 
leave pockets of uneconomic housing and street facilities in those 
areas. 

There are some instances of that character involved in the Pitts- 
burgh situation, too. 

Senator Cirark. The remedy would seem to be a coordination ef 
highway plans with urban redevelopment, and overall city and 1 
gional plans, w ould it not ? 

Mr. Smuts. That is true. 

Senator Crark. Whether that needs anything more than adminis-, 
trative commonsense I do not know. Whether that would need an act” 
of Congress I do not know. 

Mr. Smuts. It means sound urban renewal programing with the 
proper assistance. 

Senator Crark. I am aware of instances where the highway pro- 
gram has gone down the middle of the valley and the Army engineers 
are planning to put a big dam in, and you can imagine what that 
does with the water-resources development. 
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Mr. Smuts. I have touched on several of these things in comment- 
ing on the questions. I stress again the need for flexibility in treat- 
ing the community as a whole in all its aspects, and not by adminis- 
trative or other restrictions on planning. One of the things I did not 
mention earlier is the fact that in some of these areas the ‘restrictions 
placed on the inclusion of these nonresidential uses can very well 
result in a gerrymandering of boundaries and creating a redev elopment 
area which is bounded by unsatisfactory development, which should 
have been included in the overall package to start with. 

Senator CLark. Would you amplify that phrase “gerrymandering” 
a little bit? I am not sure I understand its relevancy in this particu- 
Jar connection. 

Mr. Smuts. I guess the term is more used in a political sense. In 
this case it would apply to constructing the boundaries of an area so 
as to conform to the residential and other requirements set up in the 
law, and which might mean curving around a 3- or 4-percent area 
where a particularly blighted nonresidential portion exists. 

Senator Crark. In order to qualify for an urban-redevelopment 
Federal grant you pull some additional houses in to get over the 51 

yercent, even though they should not be included, and } you exclude an 
industrial area because it will run down your percentage too much. 

Mr. Smuts. That is right. It is not as comprehensive as it should 
be overall. 

To summarize, it is our feeling that, as the mayor, I believe, em- 
phasized in his comments, there is a tremendous cone entration of the 
economic activity of the Nation in our urban areas. The figure used 
was 95 percent, I think. Local governments, selteie at some future 
day, and regional governments, and our State and Federal Govern- 
ments, we feel must all be concerned and play a role in solving the 
problems of these urban areas. 

The other really essential ingredient in this redevelopment process 
is aggressive private- business participation in solving these prob- 
lems. Redevelopment of the type particularly that we have been 
speaking of here can only proceed in the se ale required if it makes 
sound economic sense. 

As to the competition which I mentioned at the outset, if the 
pricing of land and other considerations are such as to discourage 
private development, we will have declining areas which will sit 
there in the tax base of the community and create many other 
problems. 

One other observation which we have emphasized, and rightly so, 
concerns many of the social aspects of renewal and redevelopment. 
The physical aspects we have emphasized in terms of the end results. 
It is always very nice to point to a new — and to note its desir- 
ability, but I do not know that we h: ive faced up to all of the pos- 
sibilities for dram: itizing these economic considerations which would 
appeal, perhaps, if they could be demonstrated in some way. I real- 
ize it is an enormously complex problem of demonstrating it, but if 
it can be done it may bring in some of those who are a little luke- 
warm with regard to the whole question of the need for renewal. 

It is somewhat in parallel to the situation which businessmen, and 
particularly those in our competitive era, face on decisions in buying 
new equipment. In fact, when they reach the point where they need 
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new equipment they are paying for it already. We have reached the 
same situation in our community life, where if our communities are 
to maintain any real vitality in their economic life we cannot afford 
not to renew. 

This is very easy to say, but a lot harder to demonstrate. Just as 
a number of machinery manufacturers I know today are spending an 
awful lot of money on advertising and a lot of people apparently 
find it easy today to do with old equipment, so apparently we are 
finding it easy to make do with old community structures. 

Unless there are some other questions, Senator, that is all I have. 

Senator Crark. That is fine. 

I would like to make this comment and see if you do not agree: 
From what I have been able to see you have had a greater interest 
and greater zeal on the part of business and industry i in the Greater 
Pittsburgh area in getting behind this program than in almost any 
other city we have come anywhere near. So I would think that the 
more important private enterprise interests in this community are 
strongly behind the program, despite which we are still losing 
ground. 

Mr. Smuts. In response to your first observation, I think there is 
no doubt that in this community there has been more done, and some 
of these observations quite fr ankly are at least applicable here. 

I think a very intensive job has been done on selling on a number 
of these points, and the very results that have been achieved here 
speak well for the fact that people in all levels of community activity 
have become interested in the program and have seen its worth, and 
are interested in moving it forward further. 

I think the fact that there are still enormous problems left just in- 
dicates the size of the job that has been tackled. 

Senator Cuark. Yes. I think if we had the same public interest 
in other communities as we have in Pittsburgh, we would be very 
much further ahead than we are in other communities. My only 
pessimistic comment is that with all of the good will and effort and 
money put into it, we still have a long way to go. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smuts. Thank you, Senator, for the opportunity. 

Senator CrarK. Do any members of the staff have any questions? 

Mr. Carter. There is one thing I would like to ask. I would like 
to get Mr. Smuts’ comments on this. I think you will be interested 
in this too, Mr. Chairman. 

At the moment Pittsbur gh has used the urban renewal program only 
for land assembly, but has not taken advantage of the write-down 
provisions in the projects you have completed. “That has worked out 
fairly well in industrial and commercial redevelopment; has it not? 

Mr. Smuts. That is correct. 

Mr. Carrer. I see no reason why that could not be continued, and 
if industry were active in that program I see no reason why they could 
not use the services in assembling land and clearing titles and things 
of that kind. Going one step b Seatied. that, w hat would you think 
of a formula for industrial and commercial dev elopment somewhere— 
and I am speaking now of a Federal-grant formula—somewhere be- 
tween zero percent, which is what Pittsburgh used, and 6624 percent, 
which is what we use for residential construction? If you had a 
Federal-grant formula of 30 or 40 or 50 percent, which would make 
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our Federal funds go further and would still require a substantial 
contribution from private industry, it may be you could find a solu- 
tion to private development. 

Mr. Smuts. First of all, I will make this comment: I think through 
various selections of project areas, projects were selected which had 
in them the ingredients which enabled them to be carried out without 
major assistance. As I stated earlier, there are other opportunities 
which exist and need only to be ferreted out and developed. 

Of course, on any project, no matter whether it is a federally aided 
one or otherwise, there is an enormous amount of planning and ef- 
fort needed in bringing it up to the point of completion. However ’ 
on the other hand, there are an enormous number of areas, particu- 
larly of this mixed character, in which I suppose if they were ana- 
lyzed on a very refined basis, you would find that really the bulk of 
the subsidy required is in the portion of that area which is residential 
slum, or perhaps mixed commercial-residential slum, and you will 
not need to apply a very heavy portion of that in the industrial por- 
tion of that area. The industry would by and large remain, with 
some changes in characteristics. 

In those areas, if I understand your question correctly, in analyzing 
the whole area you would come up with a certain amount of write- 
down requirement, and perhaps if you could find some formula for 
separating the write-down requirement for that nonindustrial portion 
you would find the remainder would in effect require no write-down, 
or a modest write-down. 

Mr. Carrer. That is another way of looking at it. 

Mr. Smurs. I do not know that you would want to play with the 
two-thirds-one-third, but with the zero-X amount. 

Mr. Carter. I disagree with you. I would rather play with the 
first and not the second. 

Senator Crark. [ think it is an interesting suggestion and I am 
glad you brought it out. It should be given interested thought. 

Mr. Smuts. We have given some thought to a lot of these things, 
but a lot of them require a great deal more experience with these 
mixed areas, and particularly with the renewal concept in mixed 
areas. You have had clearance up to now, and renewal is a lot more 
difficult. process. 

Senator CLarK. Yes, indeed it is. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Smuts. 

Without objection, Mr. Smuts’ statement will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Smuts follows :) 

REGIONAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CorpP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: The board of directors of the Regional Industrial 
Development Corporation has authorized the presentation of the following 
statement to the Senate Subcommittee on Housing of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency at its Pittsburgh hearing on December 12, 1957. 

It is unfortunate that the detailed studies referred to in the statement have 
just been initiated so that comprehensive documentation of the preliminary find- 
ings is not possible at this time. Yet, the past results and dramatic plans of 
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the Pittsburgh district planning and redevelopment agencies should offer ample 
tangible evidence of the great potential for sound nonresidential renewal 
activity. 
We trust that this presentation will be helpful to the subcommittee. 
Sincerely, 
Epwarp E. Smuts, President. 


STATEMENT ON INDUSTRIAL AREA RENEWAL FOR THE CIty OF PITTSBURGH, COUNTY 
oF ALLEGHENY, OTHER COUNTIES OF THE PITTSBURGH REGION 


OBJECTIVE OF INDUSTRIAL RENEWAL EFFORTS 


The objective of industrial area renewal efforts is the elimination of obsoles- 
vence and blight which undermine the economic base of the community, hamper 
industrial activity and discourage expansion and modernizition. Industrial 
blight is particularly critical in its twofold destruction of the community’s 
economic base: the decline of tax valuations in such areas eats at the tax base; 
companies with industrial facilities in obsolete areas sustain a variety of 
economy losses which sap their economic ability to provide sound employment 
opportunities. Considering the large portion of this Nation’s economic resources 
which are concentrated in the major industrialized urban centers, the utility of 
such centers should clearly be of utmost national concern. 


STUDIES OF INDUSTRIAL OBSOLESCENCE UNDERWAY 


The Regional Industrial Development Corporation, in collaboration with 
public planning and redevelopment agencies, industries, and other agencies, has 
initiated studies of industrial area blight and obsolescence ,in the Pittsburgh 
region. These studies are intended to develop a comprehensive view of existing 
problems, to pinpoint areas justifying priority attention and to provide sound 
economic support for public and private improvement efforts. Similar studies 
have been made or are contemplated in Detroit, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 
Regional Industrial Development Corporation will also collaborate with public 
agencies and private developers in planning and execution of specific industrial 
area renewal projects. 


PRELIMINARY FINDINGS JUSTIFY FURTHER STUDY AND EXPANDED RENEWAL EFFORTS 


1. The existing industries of the Pittsburgh region will, in various ways, con- 
tribute a substantial share of future growth in employment and industrial 
investment. 

2. A significant share of existing industry, particularly in the urbanized 
centers of population, suffers from one or more of the following problems: 

A. Crowded and physically unable to expand or modernize. 

B. Surrounded by an unfavorable community environment and conflicting 
uses. 

C. Housed in structures which are inefficient or obsolete in relation to 
modern work flow and other requirements. 

D. Faced with costly access, parking and loading problems. 

Ek. Unable to buy adjacent property for expansion at reasonable prices. 

While precise standards as to how to rate blight in nonresidential areas are yet 
to be developed, sufficient physical and economic indicators of such blight have 
been cataloged to permit a valid determination of severe deterioration in 
specific areas and of individual facilities within a renewal area. 

3. Many rail and truck terminals and warehouse facilities, serving industry 
and the community as a whole, suffer from the same problems as industrial 
plants. : 

4. Existing and potential conflicts between industrial, residential, and com- 
mercial development and between various classes of industrial development are 
a problem in many areas. 

5. While some industries have relocated to new facilities outside blighted 
areas or have modernized at existing locations, these results do not meet the 
need to create a basic improvement in the physical structure and layout of ex- 
isting industrial areas with their obsolete street patterns, conflicting land uses 
and other conditions inefficient for both industry and the community. Hap- 
hazard improvement is not the answer. Redevelopment or renewal is essential. 

6. The origins and early orientation of Federal urban redevelopment renewal 
legislation has been toward the admittedly enormous problem of eliminating resi- 
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dential slums. But, housing is only one element in the total community struc- 
ture: fundamental problems and economic and social costs experienced by com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises in blighted areas drain the vitality of the 
community’s economic base which cannot be safely ignored. Pittsburgh it should 
be emphasized, has undertaken a number of projects which have revitalized im- 
portant commercial and industrial areas. Of course, ignoring of industrial 
and commercial areas is not unique to urban renewal programs but also applies, 
for example, to zoning where industry, until recently, has been a stepchild with 
other uses allowed to intrude on industrial areas and with the worst sections of 
the community often being the only ones set aside for future industrial develop- 
ment. Clearly, there are some specific problems relating to the approach to 
renewal which require careful attention if sound renewal is to be facilitated 
including appropriate attention to blighted industrial areas. 

7. A significant portion of the most blighted housing exists in areas which 
are predominantly industrial or which should ultimately be converted to in- 
dustrial use. In some cases the predominantly residential requirement of the 
Federal law prevents attention to such housing areas or may lead to distorted 
planning of project area boundaries or reuse patterns. Thus, it seems clear that 
the predominantly residential requirement of the present Federal law should be 
modified to permit balanced consideration of overall community renewal needs. 

8. Industrial renewal and redevelopment projects may vary from those where 
the redeveloper can support the full cost of acquisition and site preparation to 
those requiring heavy write-down subsidy. Pittsburgh experience offers evi- 
dence of both types of projects. In general, where industries in a renewal area 
are in need of expansion space, write-down costs will tend to be minimized. 
Clearly, those limited industrial area situations in which the costs of renewal 
(whether clearance, rehabilitation, or conservation) can be met in full by a re- 
developer, or with only a modest local contribution of public land and facilities, 
should be pinpointed for early attention, thus avoiding the complexities and un- 
certainties of Federal participation. However, it appears that the number of 
projects which can be self-supporting locally are limited in comparison to the 
total needs for renewal. 

The completed Jones & Laughlin projects, to be reviewed by the Urban Re- 
development Authority of Pittsburgh, are an outstanding illustration of the 
nonsubsidy type while the proposed Chateau-West industrial renewal project 
illustrates a situation requiring substantial nonlocal resources. 

9. Some industrial areas are in a conservation or rehabilitation category (just 
as with residential areas). Here sound patterns of code enforcement, public 
services and capital improvements and coordinated private and public effort 
‘an upgrade an area to efficient modern standards. In such areas, industrial 
area improvement committees may become feasible to perform functions simi- 
lar to improvement committees in residential and commercial areas. 

10. Some potentially attractive industrial areas are sparsely populated with 
scattered residential and mixed development and much open land. The Pitts- 
burgh region’s topography results in many such opportunities. Such areas are 
often a major community and utility company burden in terms of facilities and 
services which must be provided in relation to income received. Conversion of 
such areas to a higher economic use requires a renewal approach. Such situa- 
tions illustrate the need for increased flexibility in legislation and in selection 
of project areas and other elements of project packaging. 

11. Many smaller industrial companies experience a demand for the type of 
medical, feeding, educational, recreational and other centralized facilities and 
services provided in many cases only in larger plants. Cooperative provision of 
such facilities and services may become feasible in industrial areas containnig 
many small units given sound and imaginative renewal planning—thus creating 
conditions similar to those in many modern planned industrial districts. Such 
thinking reflects a desire to provide a more desirable community structure in addi- 
tion to concern over maintenance and expansion of the economic base. 

12, The impact of major highway projects in urban areas is only beginning 
to receive recognition in relation to its importance. In practically every 
instance a major new artery creates widespread opportunity to improve the 
community pattern if highway planning is coordinated with overall develop- 
ment plans. An unfavorable and economic result can be assured if planning 
for the various elements is done in isolation. In many cases, highway develop- 
ments can be combined with urban renewal projects to provide a more eco- 
nomical and beneficial result for both the renewal area and the new artery. 
In any case, new highways can only contribute their full measure to com- 
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munity improvement if coupled with properly related urban renewal efforts, 
This is particularly true in areas where restrictions on highway condemna- 
tions leave uneconomic pockets of structures and population. This is true of 
many highways now in planning in the Pittsburgh region. Thus, to expand the 
financial base for urban highway construction and consider contraction of 
urban renewal efforts at the same time, is a contradiction of extreme proportions. 

13. There has been a tendency to place some public housing for relocation 
purposes in areas where adjacent industrial uses and other characteristics 
would appear to make the area undesirable for such use. This is particularly 
prevalent because many of the smaller communities with slum problems have 
little or no buildable land available within their borders and cannot convince 
adjacent communities to permit public housing to be built on more appropriate 
open land areas. A variety of social problems are also a factor in these seem- 
ingly inappropriate decisions. 

14. The real economic necessity and potential of renewal has yet to be under- 
stood—in the same sense that we have recognized the economic necessity of 
new highways. There is need for broader recognition and demonstration of 
the true economic losses (not to mention social losses) to individuals, prop- 
erty owners, business, and the community from blight. Only such recognition 
is likely to build the required support for sound renewal efforts involving an 
effective partnership of public and private interests. Conviction of the need 
to renew our communities in a continuing effort is in many respects more 
significant than specific elements of financing and implementation. Modifica- 
tion in approach at all government levels will be proposed ; adoption of sound 


changes which will encourage an attack on blight throughout our communities 
can do much to enhance the quality and expand the scope and benefits of 
renewal efforts. Also, while present patterns of Federal, State, and local 


government financial participation may be revised, under no circumstances 
should modifications or uncertainty as to the continuity of Federal participa- 
tion in the program be such as to threaten the momentum of efforts to plan 


and execute future projects. 
AppENDIXx I. IDENTIFICATION OF THE REGIONAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT Corp. 


The Regional Industrial Development Corp., a nonprofit corporation, was 
organized to promote sound economic development of the Pittsburgh region. 
The corporation undertakes economic research, promotion of sound concepts of 
industrial land development, and gives attention to the problems of existing 
industries and the merchandising of the region to new industries. It collab- 
orates with and supplements the efforts of other development organizations 
such as utilities, railroads, governmental agencies, and local development groups 
operating within the region. Its area of interest is southwestern Pennsylvania 
and portions of the upper Ohio Valley and northern West Virginia—the Pitts- 
burgh economic region. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Patrick Cusick, president of the Pittsburgh 
chapter, American Institute of Planners. 

We are happy to have you here, Mr. Cusick. I have your state- 
ment before me. It seems to be very logically organized and ends 
up with some conclusions which I think will be helpful to the com- 
mittee. I will ask to have the statement made a part of the record 
and ask you if you want to read it, Mr. Cusick. It is a little long. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK J. CUSICK, PRESIDENT, PITTSBURGH, 
PA., REGIONAL CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS 


Mr. Cusick. I do not think so. I think, Senator, I can summarize 
this statement adequately and save the committee’s time. 

Senator Cirark. Thank you. I can assure you I will read the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Custcx. In the first place, I represent the Pittsburgh regional 
chapter of the American Institute of Planners, which is the local 
branch of the national professional organization of regional and city 
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planners in the United States. This is composed of professional 
planners loc ‘sated in both western Pennsylvania and adjacent parts of 
West Virginia and Ohio. 

Senator Cuark. What is your own job? 

Mr. Cusick. Senator, my principal job is executive director of the 
Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association, a private, nonprofit plan- 
ning agency in the Pittsburgh area which prepares renewal plans 
and. city and town master plans and does centralized regional plan- 
ning work. We do it all on a less-than-cost basis, in view of the fact 
that we get a certain amount of income from contributions loc ally. 

Our present: ition is broken down into three parts. The first major 
yortion pertains to the urgent need to continue Federal assistance to 
ocal renewal efforts. I know you have heard this previously in your 
stay in Pittsburgh, but we would like to reemphasize that again. 

We are very much concerned about the recent reports of a possible 
curtailment of this program by the national administration, and feel 
just when the program is beginning to show the first green sprouts 
of real accomplishment, that if it gets nipped in the bud at this point 
this will be a severe loss. 

In our presentation we point out how this curtailment of this 
program would just stymie efforts to rehabilitate our older industrial 
communities, which we have a great number of in Allegheny County. 

Senator Crark. Have you had oceasion, as some of ‘the other wit- 
nesses did, to estimate this morning the overall total need of Allegheny 
County for urban redevelopment and slum clearance? 

Mr. Cusick. No, sir, I have not. We have no overall plan or no 
study of that. 

Senator Crark. We had a very startling figure this morning. 

Mr. Cusick. I heard it from the audience “just a while ago y and I 
must say I cannot sustain that or deny it in any respect. 

Senator Crank. I suppose it startled you as much as it did me. 

Mr. Cusick. It certainly did. 

Senator CLark. You are in no position either to deny or affirm it? 

Mr. Cusick. No, sir. 

The second thing we are concerned about as professionals in this field 
is the need for coordinating Federal housing, renewal and related 
Federal activities. Of course, there are 2 number of agencies which 
deal with housing at the Feder: al level which are usually generally 
roughly organized under the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Some of them are not, of course. Those that are under the Veterans’ 
Administration, for example. 

We point out a number of areas in which there are inconsistencies in 
the policies and programs of these agencies that have come to our 
attention and which we feel vitally affect activities going on in these 
fields. 

Senator Citar. This is primarily an administration task, is it not? 

Mr. Cusick. That is an administrative task. 

Senator Cirark. These people ought to be doing this as part of their 
job anyway, without need for congressional legisl: ation. 

Mr. Cusick. That is our feeling. Of course, we know also about the 
recent activity on the part of the administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the administrator of this new interstate 
road program, to attempt to coordinate their efforts, but it seems to 
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us that the problem goes beyond that to a certain extent at least from 
the nonhighway ‘standpoint. 

We conclude in our thinking in this presentation with a strong plea 
for the committee to give further consideration as one of the m: ajor 
recommendations that would arise out of this swing around the coun- 
try, to getting local sentiment for the incorporation of all housing and 
renewal programs, as well as other programs affecting urban areas, 
within a United States Department of Urban Affairs. We feel this 
problem has gone along for too long on this uncoordinated catch-as- 

ratch-can basis, and we would like to see more attention being given 
to that proposal, which has been in Washington for some time. 

Senator Criark. Unhappily the bills are lodged in another 
committee. 

Mr. Cusick. I understand that, Senator, but perhaps your com- 
mittee might be instrumental in doing something about that. 

The last point we make pertains to the low-income housing program. 
It is our opinion, although this program has been on the national scene 
for two decades now, still at no time in its history has the need for it 
been more acute than at the present moment. The number of people 
in our cities being displaced by urban renewal activities and highway 
and other public “works activities has never been higher. Unless we 

“an provide an ample reservoir of housing to accommodate our low- 
income families, we do not see any solution for this problem, except 
just. to close up shop and put it in cold storage for a while. 

Senator CrarKk. I feel exactly as you do. Y et, when the suggestion 
is made that we ought to revitalize this low-income housing program 
and authorize additional units of public housing, perhaps on a slightly 
different basis, we are constantly met by Mr. (¢ ‘ole and his cohorts tell- 
ing us, “But nobody wants public housing any more; there are no 
applications i in some units which have already been authorized, and 
the communities do not want public housing. It is a dead duck.” 
They are about as low in enthusiasm for this program as any ad- 
ministrators could possibly be. 

How do you account for the fact that they do not have the applica- 
tions? Are not those gentlemen in the Federal bureaucracy represent- 
ing an actual factual situation? Is there : anybody else other than we 
do-gooders who think we can do something with public housing? 

Mr. Custcx. I think except for the hard core of resistance to the 
provision of housing for low-income people here in this country, it 
would be my opinion at least, that the great bulk of the people w ould 
be in favor of some efforts at the Federal level to help out in providing 
housing for low-income people. 

Senator Crark. But apparently the applications are not there. 

Mr. Cusick. I feel that that is because the low-rent housing pro- 
gram has become pretty much a rigid, inflexible operation, and for that 
reason has lost pretty much or all of the private and public support it 
once had. This may sound like heresy coming from a group of plan- 
ners who, as I think you know full well, are very much in favor of 
some effort to house people of low income, but I feel some of the short- 
comings there are in the program can be brought out by the fact that, 
(1) the best adjusted, most stable families in the community are re- 
stricted from public housing because they must be evicted when their 
incomes rise above the eligible maximum; and (2) many eligible fam- 
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ilies refuse to occupy public housing because they are residents of 
monumental-type housing projects, or are identified as recipients of 
a form of public dole, and they object to it. 

Senator Crark. There is a certain stigma attached to it in some 
areas. 

Mr. Cusick. That is right. They do not want to live with the 
problem families so natural in projects nowadays. 

Senator Ciark. In point of fact, there are a lot more problem fam- 
ilies outside. 

Mr. Cusick. There may be, but we seem to be getting an undue con- 
centration. 

Senator Ciark. And if I may say so, there are a number of them in 
upper-income families too. 

Mr. Cusick. There certainly are. 

Another thing that pertains to our problem is the area of the tax 
exemption provision, which is a recurring thing, especially frequently 
brought up, and most recently in the Pittsbur gh area by the president 
of the P ittsburgh Real Estate Board. This is quite a en too 
in a small municipality, of which we have numbers in this area. It is 
only fair to recognize they do make a valid point in this regard. 

Senator CLark. Except for this: By and large the payments made 
in lieu of taxes by public housing projects are substantially greater 
than the taxes which came from that same real estate before the project 
was built. 

Mr. Cusick. That is true. 

Senator CLark. I believe that to be true. 

Mr. Cusick. I could not argue with that. I would certainly be 
willing to grant at least they are comparable to what they were before. 

Senator Ciark. So the fiscal opposition to public housing, if it is 
sincere, must be based on hope that private industry will move in and 
build even more elaborate structures which yield a higher tax return. 

Mr. Cusick. I think it is very much wishful thinking. I think it 
is an impossiblity for the private building industry to meet the needs 
of low-income families on a paying basis. 

Senator Ciark. I suspect the opposition is not based on fiscal con- 
siderations as much as it is on social considerations. I am not under- 
taking to criticize, but that is why we behave like human beings, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Cusick. Even among the planners you will find almost 100 
yercent, 99-99/100, of the planners will be for continuation of public 
ene in some form, and the Pittsburgh area planners feel the 
situation has reached the point where we should be considering some 
alternatives to this. The housing program in its present state, as it 
is presently constituted, can never, I am sure, hope to cope with this 
problem on the broadest possible scale. I think it is too limited. 

So we have thought about this in our chapter meeting, and thought 
we would come forth with a proposal to you for your consideratton, 
which is certainly not new. We would not present it as being an 
economical thing, but we feel very strongly that if there are in fact 
three basic needs in this country, namely, food, clothing, and shelter, 
that we are doing a heck of a good job on the food and clothing, but a 
lousy job on the ‘shelter proposition, and it is time we began to tackle 
it on a big scale, regardles of muttnik and sputnik and everything else 


going on. 
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Our proposal is this, and I would like to read the last part of my 
paper for you. 

The purpose of the low-rent housing program is that of providing 
decent housing for low-income f families. The national policy to date 
is limited to the financing of projects which are held in ownership 
by local housing authorities. We would like to suggest the following 
departure from this policy for congressional consideration : 

In our present society, when a family is destitute, we usually pro- 
vide a direct cash payment to the family in order that it m: Ly secure 
the necessities of life by direct purchase. The family is permitted 
to select and purchase the required food and merchandise through 
any establishment it may choose. Could not a similar procedure be 
applied to the Federal low-rent housing program? We recommend 
tiiat direct rent or ances, either in cash or certific ates, be made to 
families through local housing authorities from Federal funds. 
Families ae be permitted to occupy privately owned dwelling 
units, subject to standards to be applied by F ederal and/or local 
housing agencies. Under this system, low-income families could re- 
side in normal neighborhoods and not be stigmatized as project dwell- 
ers. When incomes rise, the rent payments ‘to families can be reduced 
eventually, stopping when the family is able to meet full-rent pay- 
ments. 

The rent-payment principle might be used to encourage the con- 
struction of low-cost housing by private investors. If a public hous- 
ing authority is satisfied with the standards, design, and method of 
construction, the housing authority might enter into an agreement 
with the housing development sponsor ‘for the housing of a certain 
number of families. Such an agreement might be used by the spon- 
sor as the basis for securing priv ate construction and mor tgage money. 

Senator Ciark. Let me interrupt you there to ask, where will you 
find the houses in which to put them ? 

Mr. Cusick. We feel, as we point out later on, that if builders will 
come into the housing authority with a progr: am to build and could 
get a program pledge from the authority saying that they would cer- 
tify a certain number of these units for low-rent housing—not all of 
them, by any means, since we are desirous of avoiding the project 
principle—we believe that they could be used in the same way as the 
local housing authorities now use the pledges from the F ederal Gov- 
ernment to finance their projects. ‘This would help out in getting the 
units built. 

We feel this program of direct subsidies may be the only way to 
break this logjam and represents a meeting ground between those 
who represent the low-rent housing supply and the people on the 
other hand who resent it being done through public programs such 
as we have at the present time. This is an attempt to weld, or work 
out, or hammer out, a compromise principle. It 1s not new, I know, 
and it has been kicked around for years and used in Europe and 
other places, but just the other day I had occasion to talk to one of 
the grand old—I will not say old, but one of the grand young ladies 
of the housing profession here in Pittsburgh. She has been in it for 
many years and i is one of the oldtime builders, and she came up with 
this thought: “Perhaps it is time we started experimenting with 
things we refused to accept or even consider in the past. 
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This is certainly one of the things something should be done with. 
I would suggest if we come to a low ebb in our housing legislation this 
rear where we cannot get anything through except some meager 
trickle—if we reach that point and then we are finally battling in the 
streets, then at least we should try to preserve an experimental pro- 
gram, both in renewal and housing, and certainly we would say, as 
professionals in this field, that one of the things we should experi- 
ment with is to try to work out some reasonable program of provid- 
ing low-income housing through Federal subsidy in privately owned 
units. 

Senator Ciark. It is an interesting subject which we will certainly 
explore carefully. | 

Mr. Semer. One question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Semer. 

Mr. Semer. The subcommitttee is trying to get the best point of 
view both of the future size and shape of relocation needs. Using 
just the Allegheny County area, or whatever area you want to choose 
as the base, can you give us in a very general way where the relo- 
cation pressure is going to come from as among three programs; 
first, title I of the urban-renewal program; secondly, the Federal 
highway program; and, thirdly, which is a sort of a catchall category, 
all other governmental programs, such as public construction and code 
enforcement. Perhaps you can throw in the third category the evic- 
tion of overincome tenants from public housing. 

What is your present view as to where relocation pressure is com- 
ing from, and what do you foresee in the next few years, when the 
highway program starts to roll? 

Mr. Cusick. Yes, it has not started to roll around here yet. That 
is true. I wish I could help you in that regard, but I could not give 
you anything other than a guesstimate on that. 

I would say probably in Allegheny County both the highway pro- 
gram and the title I program would cause the greatest trouble. These 
other programs would not in any wise be in the magniture of those 
two. I would put them, as an offhand estimate, which is all it could 
be, as being approximately equal. 

We are swinging into some pretty massive renewal projects which 
do not involve total clearance, of course, but when you put them 
alongside of the relocation of the type to be involved in the highway 
program, my guess would be the same. 

Mr. Semer. So the impact of the title I program and the highway 
program would be about equal in this community ? 

Mr. Cusick. That would be my estimate, and it is only that. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

Without objection, the full statement of Mr. Cusick will be made 
a part of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Cusick follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK J. CUSICK, PRESIDENT, PITTSBURGH, PA., REGIONAL 
CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS 


The following statement was adopted by the Pittsburgh regional chapter of 
the American Institute of Planners, which is composed of professional planners 
iocated in western Pennsylvania and adjacent parts of West Virginia and Ohio. 
This organization feels that there is an urgent need to strengthen the Federal 
statutes and administrative procedures relative to urban renewal and housing. 








' 
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We hope that the following comments will be of assistance to the Congress 
when it considers specific legislation pertaining to housing and renewal next 
year. 


1. THERE IS AN URGENT NEED TO CONTINUE FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL RENEWAL 
EFFORTS 


We are concerned at the recent reports of possible curtailment by the na- 
tional administration of the Federal renewal program. The administration 
apparently feels that renewal should be a State and local responsibility, and 
that Federal participation should eventually be eliminated. 

It is true that the cities and the States have a vital interest in their local 
programs. Pennsylvania has been especially diligent in providing renewal funds 
from its resources. Pittsburgh and other municipalities in this area also have 
tapped their treasuries for many millions of dollars to advance their redevelop- 
ment programs. However, we must emphasize that if it weren’t for Federal 
financial participation, many of our local projects would never see the light of 
day. 

It is true that several local projects have been carried to completion without 
Federal funds. However, it must be realized that such projects were unique 
in that not even local or State funds were required. We have probably seen 
the last of any such projects on a grand scale; the easiest were naturally the 
first to be executed. The remaining slum areas are characterized by high ac- 
quisition costs coupled with low resale values, thus requiring large amounts of 
public funds to write down the difference. 

The problems in our smaller municipalities are acute. Many of our older 
coal-mining and mill towns are desperately in need of rebuilding. For example: 
over 52 percent of the area of the Borough of Rankin in Allegheny County is 
blighted. The town is only four-tenths of a square mile in area with a popula- 
tion of only 7,000. By no stretch of the imagination could Rankin alone ever 
hope to cope with its urban renewal needs. Multiply this instance by a score 
of other municipalities in Allegheny County, and it should be apparent that we 
cannot go it alone. It is vital to our whole renewal effort that Federal funds 
continue to be made available. 


2. NEED FOR COORDINATING FEDERAL HOUSING, RENEWAL, AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 


A number of Federal agencies are empowered to deal with various aspects 
and phases of renewal and housing. Agencies which deal with housing matters 
include the Federal Housing Administration, the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the Public Housing Administration. In the renewal field, we have the Urban 
Renewal Administration acting directly, the Public Housing Administration 
which is clearing slums incidental to acquiring sites for low-rent housing proj- 
ects, and the Bureau of Public Roads which, although not consciously clearing 
slums, nevertheless does so via the Federal funds it provides for building urban 
highways through blighted areas. 

Although there is common agreement among architects and engineers as to 
what constitutes sound construction, PHA is burdened with standards of con- 
struction that are often in excess of FHA requirements. On the other hand, 
the advanced land planning and site development policies of FHA often result 
in the creation of better housing environments than those achieved by PHA. 
Under ordinary circumstances FHA would never insure a mortgage for a housing 
development located next to a steel mil!; yet PHA has given its blessing to sucn 
locations for low-rent housing. URA exercises close control over the reuses to 
which cleared land may be devoted; however, PHA seems to have no hesitancy 
about locating a housing project next to railroads and industry. 

The problem of families displaced as the result of slum clearance is nationally 
recognized. The law even goes so far as to call a halt to slum clearance until 
satisfactory programs for relocation can be carried out. However, the multi- 
billion dollar Federal highway program, which will displace thousands of fam- 
ilies in urban areas, has no legal responsibility for the relocation of such fam- 
ilies which compete with renewal displacees for the same available supply of 
housing. Furthermore, the Federal highway program is not subject to the same 
planning standards as are the renewal programs. As a consequence there are 
signs that the Federal aid highway program may ignore local planning programs 
and thereby cancel out many of the gains made through urban renewal. 
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We feel that the time is long past when we can afford the luxury of separate, 
independent, and uncoordinated Federal programs all of which affect housing 
and renewal. We feel that the importance of the Federal programs dealing with 
urban areas is so great as to justify not only a unified agency to deal with these 
urban problems, but an agency having Federal departmental status administered 
by a Cabinet-rank officer. There is no single domestic problem as great as that 
of revitalizing and improving our cities and their surrounding areas. We there- 
fore propose that your committee give strong consideration to the incorporation 
of all housing and renewal programs as well as other programs affecting urban 
areas within a United States Department of Urban Affairs. 


8. THE LOW-INCOME HOUSING PROGRAM SHOULD BE REVITALIZED 


The Federal low-income housing program has been on the national scene tor 
over two decades. At no time in its history has the need for this been more 
acute than at the present moment. The number of people in our cities being 
displaced by urban renewal, highways, and public works has never been higher. 
We cannot hope to accomplish the job of renovating and modernizing our cities 
until we have an ample reservoir of housing to accommodate our low-income 
families. 

We strongly urge that your subcommittee seek to accelerate the low-income 
housing program. 

Although we are presently in full support of the need for additional authori- 
zations of low-rent housing units, we feel that some basic changes are necessary 
to correct several serious shortcomings in the present program. The following 
comments might be regarded as criticism: but, as friendly advocates of public 
housing, we feel it is constructive in nature. 

The present low-rent housing program has become a rigid, inflexible opera- 
tion which has lost much of the public and private support it once had. The 
fact that many localities are having extreme difficulty in making use of even 
current authorizations is symptomatic of the weaknesses in our current pro- 
grams. Some of these shortcomings are: 

A. The best adjusted and the most stable families are lost from public 
housing projects because they must be evicted when their incomes rise 
above an allowable maximum. 

B. Many eligible and desirable families refuse to occupy public housing 
projects, often preferring instead to live in slum dwellings, perhaps because : 

(1) residents of monumental-type housing projects are identified as 
recipients of a form of public dole, 

(2) they do not wish to live among the “problem” families so nu- 
merous in public housing projecés. 

(3) if they expect their incomes to increase, they also can expect to 
be evicted. 

C. Many of the smailer municipalities will not permit public housing 
projects within their boundaries, because of the tax exemption provision, 
and especially if occupants are selected from other jurisdictions. This is 
the single most pressing problem in the Pittsburgh metropolitan area. Low- 
income families tend to be concentrated in the older industrial boroughs 
which do not have housing sites available. The “open-land” boroughs and 
townships, having innumerable available sites, are reluctant to accept pub- 
lic housing projects which would be occupied by nonresidents, thereby in- 
volving additional expenses for school and municipal services. The cost 
to such a municipality may vary between $500 and $1,000 per family per 
year, whereas the in-lieu-of-taxes payments from the housing authority may 
amount to only $50 or $60 per family per year. 

We are aware that tax-exemption of public housing is required by the 
Housing Act as a substitute for requiring the local municipality to make a 
direct cash subsidy. However, in our local situation whereby a housing 
project built in one municipality may be of direct benefit only to another 
municipality, there will continue to be strong resistance to the acceptance of 
tax-exempt public housing. 

We feel that several improvements in the Federal low-rent housing program 
are necessary in order to correct the above shortcomings. It would be possible 
to achieve the desirable objective of a balanced social composition in low-rent 
projects by permitting the retention of “overincome” families. We suggest the 
following two proposals: 
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A. An overincome family should be permitted to remain in a housing 
project and pay the full rent necessary to meet the proportionate debt 
service and operating expenses of the dwelling unit, including local real 
estate taxes. 

B. An overincome family might also be given the option of purchasing 
the unit which it occupies at actual cost less depreciation. The local hous- 
ing authority might accept a mortgage, bearing a reasonable relationship to 
the purchase price, for a stipulated term of years and at a reasonable in- 
terest rate. The revenue from such sales could be used to finance construc- 
tion of additional low-rent units. 

The purpose of the low-rent housing program is that of providing decent 
housing for low-income families. The national policy to date is limited to the 
financing of projects which are held in ownership by local housing authorities. 
We would like to suggest the following departure from this policy for congres- 
sional consideration : 

In our present society, when a family is destitute, we usually provide a direct 
cash payment to the family in order that it may secure the necessities of life 
by direct purchase. The family is permitted to select and purchase the required 
food and merchandise through any establishment it may choose. Could not a 
similar procedure be applied to the Federal low-rent housing program? We 
recommend that direct rent allowances, either in cash or certificates, be made to 
families through local housing authorities from Federal funds. Families would 
be permitted to occupy privately owned dwelling units, subject to standards to 
be applied by Federal and/or local housing agencies. Under this system, low- 
income families could reside in normal neighborhoods and not be stigmatized 
as “project” dwellers. When incomes rise, the rent payments to families can be 
reduced eventually stopping when the family is able to meet full rent payments. 

The rent-payment principle might be used to encourage the construction of 
low-cost housing by private investors. If a public housing authority is satisfied 
with the standards, design and method of construction, the housing authority 
might enter into an agreement with the housing development sponsor for the 
housing of a certain number of families. Such an agreement might be used 
by the sponsor as the basis for securing private construction and mortgage 
money. 

We believe that a program of direct rent payments would be less costly, 
more socially desirable and more palatable to public and private interests than 
the present Federal low-rent housing program. Although we have had time only 
to sketch the barest outlines of a direct rent payment approach, we hope your 
subcommittee will give it earnest consideration. 

To sum up, the Pittsburgh regional chapter of the American Institute of 
Planners strongly urges: 

1. The continuance of the Federal renewal program. 

2. The creation of a United States Department of Urban Affairs. 

3. The authorization of additional low-rent housing units, retention of over- 
income families in such units and the establishment of a direct rent payment 
program as a method of providing increased amounts of housing for low-income 
families. 

We thank you for the opportunity to present our views. 

Senator Crark. Mr. A. P. Dudich, secretary, Pittsburgh Central 
Labor Union. 

We are happy to have you here, Mr. Dudich. We have a copy of 
your statement, which is reasonably short. Would you prefer to read 
it or would you prefer to put it in the record and comment on it? 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER P. DUDICH, SECRETARY, 
PITTSBURGH CENTRAL LABOR UNION 


Mr. Dupicu. I would prefer to put it in the record. 

Senator CLiark. Mr. Reporter, will you please put Mr. Dudich’s 
statement in the record at the conclusion of his testimony ¢ 

We will be happy to hear from you now, sir. 

Mr. Dupicn. I have a very brief statement. The Pittsburgh Cen- 
tral Labor Union represents approximately 225,000 to 250,000 memn- 
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bers of 126 affiliated local unions. Our membership is composed of 
home builders, and by that I mean those who earn their livelihood 
building homes, and a great segment who are striving to acquire 
proper housing or to improve their housing. 

We are also concerned with the welfare of all the people. 

Senator, we are aware of your efforts to seek the enactment of 
proper housing legislation, and our membership for the most part 1s 
aware of it, and we appreciate your efforts. We hope what you and 
your staff have seen in your trip here recently will provide a further 
incentive to getting this thing over. 

Senator CLrark. Thank you very much. It is very helpful to have 
the support of you and your organization. 

Mr. Dupicu. We are very much behind you. The statement, I 
think, expresses our views. 

Senator Ciark. It is self-explanatory. 

Mr. Dupicu. And, Senator, we appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear personally before you too. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

I have had an opportunity to look at the statement hastily and it is 
very concise and thorough. I am pleased to note it follows my own 
thinking in this matter. 

Mr. Doupicu. Thank you. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Dudich. 

Your statement will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Dudich follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER P. DupbICH, SECRETARY, PITTSBURGH, PA., 
CENTRAL LABOR UNION 


I greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear here today in behalf of the 
250,000 members of the A. F. of L. unions in the Pittsburgh area affiliated with 
the Pittsburgh Central Labor Union. 

Let me at the outset commend the chairman and the members of the sub- 
committee for directing your attention to the critical housing situation which 
eonfronts this city and the Nation. Your decision to examine these problems 
at the grass roots by conducting your hearings in the various cities across the 
Nation is particularly wise. On behalf of those members of organized labor I 
represeit in Pittsburgh, I want to express our deep appreciation that you have 
come to Pittsburgh to study at first hand some of the difficult housing problems 
we face in this area. 

I wish also at this time to extend to our own Senator, Joseph Clark, the warm 
thanks of our organization for the courageous leadership he has given in the 
fight for better housing. His efforts have given additional strength to the out- 
standing work which the chairman of this subcommittee, Senator John Spark- 
man, has carried on to achieve better housing for all Americans. 

Trade unionists in Pittsburgh, like union members everywhere, have been 
dismayed by the sharp decline in residential construction which has taken place 
during the past 2 years. A considerable proportion of our members are building- 
tradesmen, and for many of them, the low level of home building activity has 
meant lost time on the job or outright unemployment. For many union mem- 
bers and their famiiles, the housing cutback has meant inability to purchase 
homes, urgently needed and long planned for, except perhaps at prices and 
financial terms far beyond their financial ability. For the community at large. 
the reduction of home building has meant a worsening of the housing shortage 
to the detriment of all groups in the community. 

In 1957, less than 1 million homes have been built in the United States, accord- 
ing to the best estimates. This is barely half of the 2 million units a year the 
Nation needs if we are to eliminate slums and provide decent houses for all 
families. Most of the houses now being built are in the upper price brackets 
Which workers and other middle-income families simply cannot afford. This 
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has been especially true under the Eisenhower administration's tight-money, 
high-interest-rate policy which has priced many moderate-income families out 
of the housing market. 

Moderate-income families are not the only ones who have suffered as a result 
of the housing cutback and inadequate housing programs. The slash in the 
low-rent, public-housing program year after year has deprived hundreds of thou- 
sands of low-income families—completely unable to afford houses provided by 
private builders—of the opportunity of obtaining decent homes within their 
means. 

A few recent slight improvements in existing housing programs aimed at pro- 
viding decent living conditions for the elderly do not begin to provide the neces- 
sary tools for correcting the shocking neglect of the basic needs of our senior 
citizens. The housing conditions of Negro and other minority families, largely 
harassed by both low incomes and discriminatory practices, from the private 
housing market are particularly bad and urgently need improvement. 

Out of a total housing inventory of 198,000 units within the city of Pittsburgh, 
approximately 62,000 are considered substandard and have to be either removed 
or rehabilitated. 

Since 1940, approximately 16,900 homes have been added to our housing inven- 
tory in Pittsburgh; 7,011 of these were built by the housing authority of the 
city of Pittsburgh and are low-rent public-housing units for the use of low- 
income families only. 

It is a considered and conservative estimate that for code enforcement alone 
we will need 1,000 low-rent units in this community every year for the next 10 
years if we are truly interested in the complete elimination of slums. 

The Negro families in Pittsburgh have not only shown a substantial growth in 
purchasing power but also in family size and these families suffer from restric- 
tive practices which are forcing on our city the slum ghetto which can only be 
eliminated through the supply of decent homes for middle-income families on the 
free market. This minority market, with a vastly expanding population could 
use an additional 600 medium rental or medium-cost houses per year for an 
indefinite time. The greater market, however, could use between 1,500 and 
2,000 units of medium-cost housing for either rent or sale until the last element 
of blight is removed from our fair city and every American family has a home 
in an environment that is decent, safe, and sanitary. 

To effectively meet these pressing housing problems, we urge the committee 
to recommend to the Congress a forward-looking, comprehensive housing pro- 
gram geared to the Nation’s total housing requirements. The housing programs 
and policies that are developed assure the construction of at least 2 million 
homes a year. This goal can be achieved only if a major portion of the houses 
built are within the financial reach of low- and middle-income families, most of 
which are priced out of today’s housing market. 

We support the recommendations which have been made to your committee by 
AFL-CIO spokesmen held earlier in the year. We particularly urge your com- 
mittee to recommend adoption of the following programs as the most essential 
features of the required comprehensive housing program. 

(1) The tight-money, high-interest-rate policy should be removed. Instead of 
increasing the FHA interest rate as the administration recently suggested, the 
FHA interest rate should be substantially reduced and financial terms estab- 
lished under the FHA program that will permit more moderate-income families 
to obtain good homes within their means. 

(2) We recommend the enactment of moderate income housing legislation 
along the lines introduced by Senator Joseph Clark of this State during the 
past session of Congress. Such legislation would make available low-interest, 
long-term loans for construction of cooperative, nonprofit rental and sales housing 
for moderate-income families. 

(3) We urge resumption of a full scale, low rent public housing program and 
authorization by the Congress of construction of at least 200,000 units a year 
in an improved and expanded low rent public housing program. 

(4) Special housing facilities are needed for aged persons in both publie and 
private housing developments under financial terms which will assure decent 
housing to all our elderly citizens. 

(5) To assure a policy of equal opportunity in housing, all housing built with 
any Federal financial assistance should be made available to all families without 
regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. 
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(6) We oppose any attempts to slow down or weaken the slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment program. On the contrary we urge expansion of this 
effort with primary emphasis on slum clearance and genuine city rebuilding. 
We also urge Federal encouragement for cooperative metropolitan area planning 
for a balanced development of growth of metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Chairman, we have stated our recommendations in national terms because 
we know your committee is primarily concerned with Federal policies and 
legislation. We are convinced that adoption of the recommendations we have 
made would provide the tools needed to assure better housing for the Nation. 

But we are also sure that the measures we are urging will make it possible 
for us here in Pittsburgh to build a better, more modern city, that will assure 
good housing in well planned neighborhoods for all our citizens. It will permit 


us here in the Pittsburgh area to build the kind of a community of which we 
ean all be proud. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Ben Fischer, international representative, 
United Steel Workers of America. 

Weare happy to have you here, Mr. Fischer. 


STATEMENT OF BEN FISCHER, INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
UNITED STEEL WORKERS 


Mr. Fiscuer. You have my statement and you would not expect me 
to read it. 

Senator Ciark. I am sure it is full of wisdom and I will look for- 
ward to reading it, but will you hit the high spots of it here? 

Mr. Fiscuer. Let me speak off the cuff, as usual. 

I think it is true, despite all we have accomplished in Pittsburgh in 
the way of a renaissance, whatever that is, and getting everybody 
together, we are losing ground. I am sure that this ought to reveal 
the heart of our problem. We do not have tools to solve our housing 
problem, and I do not know of any place in the northern part of the 
United States, and increasingly in the southern part of the United 
States, where there are tools to solve the housing problems. 

As you know, I sat with the President’s Committee and many other 
committees, and I have heard a lot of yak-yak about how this is going 
to be done, and how it ought to be done, but it is not being done and 
it has not been done, and no one has found the w ay as yet with the 
available facilities in terms of a private enterprise activity, and in 
terms of various public aids, to provide housing, except through the 
public housing program for the restricted group that is covered 
thereby. 

Senator Crark. I wish you would amplify a little, Mr. Fischer, 
what you mean by tools. You say that we do not have tools. 

Mr. Fiscrrer. We have people who earn a certain amount of money. 
These are the people who, generally speaking, need the housing. 
Some of them are in the lowest brackets of our income scale. They 
qualify for public housing if it is available, and if public housing 
is what they want. That is a separate and very complicated subject. 

Increas singly, a lot of the people who have inadequate housing and 
who live in improper, inadequate neighborhoods, who constitute the 
human factor in our growing conditions of blight and slums and 
urban decay—these folks cannot afford to obtain the housing which 
our private building environment can provide for them. 

Senator Ciark. So what you are saying is there is no middle-in- 
come program. 
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Mr. Fiscner. That is right. We have section 221, which for a 
whole lot of reasons is inadequate. It is too small. It is too inti- 
mately tied up with the workable program, and the workable pro- 

gram is not always workable. It does not provide an answer to the 
excessive price of money which is one of the things we suffer from, 
and it provides a typical case of an excessively priced house, because 
it has so low an income price limitation almost everywhere in Amer- 
ica that we cannot operate under it anvway. 

What is perfectly apparent, therefore, is that the selling price of 
housing, whether it is rental or sales prices—the selling price of 
housing is too high, and that the cost of financing housing is too great, 
and the potential market and potential need, therefore, cannot be 
met; and that is where we stand. 

Senator Crark. In other words, the builders have priced them- 
selves out of their markets ? 

Mr. Fiscner. They have. 

Senator Crark. The classic answer to that is after a while they 
will know it and bring down their costs. 

Mr. Fiscuer. I do not think that it is that simple. 

Senator Ciark. I donot either. 

Mr. Fiscuer. I do not want to get into the technology of the build- 
ing industry, but basically our building industry is designed to take 

‘are of the upper middle class and the upper-class market. Our 
caeheaeleecr is directed towards taking care of that market. We have 
no industry which technologically is suitable to taking care of the 
genuine middle-income market. 

Senator Crark. We used to have. Look at all of the row houses 
in every one of our cities. You cannot go through a city of Americ: 
without seeing houses that were built a hundred or 50 years ago for 
middle-income people. What happened? 

Mr. Fiscner. I a4 not go back that far, Senator, and I do not think 
even you do. 

Senator Crarkx. You can read history. 

Mr. Fiscurr. I think many things have happened, and, of course, 
one of the things that has happened is we have succeeded in raising 
the general standards of the American people. We have had our 
little part in this. 

Senator Crark. I was going to say that the labor movement has 
played its share in that. 

Mr. Fiscurer. Some of us are so boastful as to think we have done 
almost all of it, but we have certainly had a substantial part in it. 

In most industries the increasing cost of labor, materials, and what 
have you, is to some extent absorbed in the tec thnological process. I 
do not have to tell you about the constant debates over what takes 
place in the steel industry. For instance, where we think despite our 
phenomenal gains in the past 20 years we have not even kept up with 
the technologie: al savings that have taken place. However, that is 
for another committee. 

Senator Crark. Another time and place, please, for that. 

Mr. Fiscuer. That is Senator Kefauver’s committee. But it is 
perfectly plain that in the building industry this has not taken place. 
The building tradesmen have properly kept up with the rest of us. 
They should. The industry could not function in any other way. 
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The industry, however, basically has stood still, and basically oper- 
ates as it did 175 years ago. 

Senator CLark. No; I meant 100 or 75 or 50 years ago. 

Mr. Fiscurr. No; it does not make any difference. Choose your 
date and the industry functions in the same fashion. I do not think 
we are going to solve that problem here, or that the Congress of the 
United States will. 

Senator Ciark. Let me interrupt for a moment and give you this 
ywroblem which concerns me. It is that those houses which were 
built in the period which I indicated could be built cheaper in the 
old days than they can now, and while people did not make as much 
money in the old days as they do now, nonetheless, they were able to 
afford to rent or to buy them, whereas now they cannot any more. 
That is the dilemma which faces us in the moderate-income field, 
which seems to turn us, regretfully ae my point of view, to some 
kind of Government subsidy, because I do not know where else you 
would go. 

Mr. Fiscrer. I do not know who suggested we need $2 billion, 
because I was not here this morning when it was said. Is that for 
Pittsburgh ? 

Senator CLtark. No. I played my part in building up that figure. 
The gentleman who represents the Allegheny County Planning Com- 
mission, Mr. Matthews, said he thought they needed $1 billion for 
Allegheny County outside of P ittsburgh, and then we had a little bit 
of colloquy, which gave us his best guess that Pittsburgh needed an 
identical amount. 

Mr. Fiscuer. This goes to one of the two standard questions. In 
dealing with tools, we do not want to discuss the nature of what kind 
of tools ought to be developed. My experience is there are all kinds 
of approaches, and there is nothing that says this way is right and 
this is wrong. The important thing is the earnest resolution on the 
part of the powers that be that this is something that has to be done. 
I think there are brains enough in your committee. You do not have 
to go much beyond that. I am sure there are brains enough in the 
country for the fashioning of the particular tools. I might even go 
so far as to say there are brains enough in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the Federal Housing Administration to develop 
the tools if you once make up your mind that this is what we have 
to do. 

Senator Crark. Let me interrupt you, Mr. Fischer, if you do not 
mind, to say that the principal purpose of the visits of this committee 
to various centers is to get the help of the thinking at the local level 
in fashioning those tools. I know how much good, hard, and serious 
thinking you have put into this matter, and if you could give us a lift 
on this, it would certainly be appreciated. 

Mr. Fiscnuer. You have heard of the Clark bill? 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Fiscuer. I have heard of it too. We, of course, have endorsed 
this legislation. We have supported it in every way and we think 
this is an approach fundamentally. What this line of attack does 
is to declare that money should be made available cheaply, and that 
it should be —s over a longer period of time. This is an obvious 
approach. I do not think you go far enough, Senator. I am not 
sure if I were in your place I would go any further, but I think 
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money should be made available more cheaply than you suggest in 
that legislation. I think our great country can afford, and it cannot 
afford not to afford, even a certain amount of possible subsidy which 
would be involved in making money available for housing at rates 
cheaper than the rate at which the Government itself must pay for 
money. 

Senator Ciark. We have to face up to a practical problem there, 
which is that if you try to make it even as cheap as my bill does, 
there is great likelihood in view of what was the condition of the 
money market last spring and summer, although it may be different 
in the next few weeks or months, we are going to run up to a pretty 
large establishment in terms of billions ‘of dollars the holdings of 
mortgages by Federal agencies which—quoting the ancient cliché, 
which is nonetheless true, that politics is the art of the possible— 
which does not find much favor with a great many of my colleagues. 

Mr. Fiscuer. I want to get to that ina moment. I want to make 
a point about the tools first. 

I mentioned the $2 billion because it is perfectly clear that we 
are not talking about $2 billion worth of Federal money in the 
Pittsburgh area. 

Senator Ctark. No. We are talking about $1,400 million of Fed- 

eral money, to be accurate, and $600 million of county and city money. 

Mr. Fiscuer. I believe fundamentally the role ‘of our Federal 
Government in this situation has to be to generate activity in invest- 
ment, and not to substitute itself for all sectors of the private 
economy. I am persuaded that it is possible—and the whole urban 
renewal program is based on that assumption—it is possible to devise 
programs and administer programs in such fashion that they will 
attract large aggregates of private capital, and so that they w ill acti- 

rate large-scale private activity. 

Senator Crark. Surely, but urban renewal is a grant. It is not 
a generator ; and it is costing an awful lot of money. 

Mr. Fiscier. Of course it is a generator, and there seems to be 
great confusion in Washington about this. It is not unusual that 
there should be confusion in W ashington. It is not possible to 
carry on any of these programs as they are set out in our present 
legislation and outlined, without generating much private activity. 
I “daresay also without the Federal Government getting some very 
substantial returns therefrom. 

Senator Ciark. I agree with that, but all I want to point out is 
that the middle-income housing bill provides for funds which would 
eventually: be repaid, which is in a sense a pump primer and generator. 
In the end, ultimately, Uncle Sam and the taxpayers do not have to 
put up any money. However, in the urban redevelopment program 
the taxpayer never gets his money back directly into the Federal 
Treasury. He may ‘get it back and probably does in the locality, 
IT agree. I do not ‘doubt when we clear out slums and put through a 
redevelopment plan we generate a lot of private activity. 

Mr. Fiscner. And private activity means taxable income. 

Senator Ciark. That is right. But nonetheless you are putting out 
money that you do not get back, and while that may be a narrow point 
of view from some angles, nevertheless it is one which politicians 
look at with some concern. 
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Mr. Fiscuer. That brings me to my next point, which is that I do 
not think we are going to hold our eround until the Congress of the 
United States at least. and the administration cert: uinly, and at least 
many of our key industrial States, actually make up their minds 
to do this job. I do not think there is any way around this. I do 
not think you can maneuver your way into rebuilding our cities. 

I think until and unless the country faces up to this, no matter 
how many dangerous routes we take to be politically clever, we are 
going to end up not actually grappling with the heart of this problem, 
but will end up losing ground. 

It is for this reason 1 that I think we ought to spend a moment think- 
ing of some of the ingredients of this. 

You know, Senator, I claim I am not a do-gooder. I try not to be. 
I like to try to do good, though, and to do it in a practical way; and 
I am sure you do, and I know you do. It seems to me what we really 
have in America today is the growth of tremendous broad interest 
in this whole problem. I do not think there is any comparison be- 
tween the way many people are talking today and the way they talked 
2, 3, 4, and 5 years ago. 

Of course, all of these general statements have exceptions, and our 
city is no exception to the exe eptions. We have people in this com- 
munity who periodically must send out canned releases slightly 
adapted for local purposes, on the evils and dangers of public housing. 
They usually come from those people who sit on top of doing nothing 
about our own housing problem. 

Be that as it may, I think it is important that we not take this too 
seriously, and that we take more seriously the positive factors. 

I agree with you that in Pittsburgh Action-Housing, and what has 
taken place—which I think is quite remark able—per haps : goes beyond 
any or most other communities. I think, though, as we have found 
through Action-Housing itself, and as we have found through other 
things that go on around the country, there is in fact a very, very 
great growth of appreciation of the fact that this problem exists, 
that is, the housing problem exists. 

The rebuilding of our cities is an urgent and a real problem. It 
seems to me where we get lost is that speaking in terms of the real 
politics of the problem, which is perhaps the nub of it, we do not 
command the support, the active support, the effective political sup- 
port, of the people who I am sure in their minds and hearts today 
increasingly think that we have to do some new things and some 
unorthodox things. 

I think one of the great things your committee can do in addition to 
going around talking to local people here and there is to call together 
a group of 50 or 75 representative American leaders who are not 
Washington lobbyists, but who in their own right are men of courage 
and vision and represent all sectors of our population and the in- 
dustry. You and I know that there are outstanding builders in this 
country who believe that the Clark bill, for instance, is a good bill. 
They may not say so very loudly, but they certainly believe it. I 
think it is true of outstanding bankers and outstanding insurance 
executives. 

It seems to me it is of vital importance that the thinking of these 
people be gotten together on a sound basis and that we do forthwith 
develop a program which will get broad, nonpartisan, bipartisan 
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support from large groups of people who have become concerned 
with this problem. 

I think we in Pittsburgh have done our little part to demonstrate 
that there is a very real concern on the part of people who, perhaps, 
many Washington legislators or members of the executive branch 
would assume are not thinking the way they actually are. 

Senator Ciark. Let me interrupt you there for a minute. We both 
serve on the board of directors of the American Committee To In- 
prove Our Neighborhoods at the national level. You and I know that 
group has proceeded, I think very substantially, with its adult educa- 
tion in the last 3 or 4 years. The thinking of that group is far in ad- 

vance of what it was 4 or 5 years ago. That group includes, pretty 
largely, the kind of individuals with the very backgrounds which 
you said our committee ought to get together with, and yet I would 
suggest to you that even that group is “not yet ready to come down 
and be heard, because of their fears and connections and backgrounds, 
and they might even lose their tax exemption, and all that sort of 
thing. So, I am a little at a loss as to where you are going to get this 
group of national leaders if you cannot get it out of an outfit like 
ACTION. 

I understand why the ACTION board of directors is not ready to 
come down yet. 

Mr. Fiscuer. I do, too, and we were confronted with this problem 
several weeks ago, and I must confess I was the one who said we ought 
not to. But, on the other hand, there is a great deal of difference ‘be- 
tween getting an organization which has many organizational and 
tax-exemption problems, and what have you, and getting individuals 
who, in their own right, are ready to take a subjective and forth- 
right position. It seems to me we ought to proceed. I think the 

President of the United States had a fairly good idea when he set 
up what we call the White House Advisory C Yommittee on Housing. 
Of course, it was a lonely group, Senator. 

Senator Cuark. It certainly was. 

Mr. Fiscuer. You remember we first had eight millionaires and a 
plumber on that Committee, and that me. I remember when I was 
accused on that Committee of being the person who represented the 
consumer. I did not know the consumer had that narrow a repre- 
sentation in this country. However, I do think it is, perhaps, more 
appropriate, since we are really talking about legislation funda- 
mentally—it is more appropriate, perhaps, for the Congress itself 
to convene a much broader group of people and put this problem be- 
fore them. 

Senator Crark. I think you have a very interesting suggestion. 
My own view, for what it is worth, is that the problem is that the 
individual Members of the Congress within whose States or districts 
this problem is not particulasly critical, and who do not have a great 
mass of their own constituents urging them to take action in this 
essentially urban field, have large groups of well-or ganized con- 
stituents who are most anxious to have taxes cut and economies made. 
So, until some local pressures can be brought to bear on those indi- 
viduals, or until that utopian day, which will not come in your life- 
time or mine, when we can revise the representation of the Congress 
of the United States to represent the people of the United St: ites a 
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little better than it does today, I am at a loss as to how we are going 
to get this thing done. 

Mr. Fiscurr. | repeat, and I think you are right, it could be a 
source of endless conversation, but I want to make just one other 
comment, Senator. 1 know there is a current great concern over 
our defense problems and our inflation problems. 

Senator CLrark. Which will make this problem even more difficult 
next year. 

Mr. Fiscurr. I want to point out to you, Senator, as I am sure 
you know, that, ever since we started on this tac k, almost continu- 
ously we have been in the middle of some kind of crisis, with only 
small interruptions. 

Senator Ciark. There is always a reason for saying no and never 
a reason to say yes. 

Mr. Fiscuer. And it is going to continue for a long time to come. 
It would certainly be an impossible situation for our country to be 
in, to fight the good fight for democracy and to try to improve all 
of the world—which I think we should’ do—and try to help every- 
body who wants to do a job for the people, wherever they want to 
do it on this planet, and, perh: aps, some others, and at the same time 
to allow our own cities to continue to lose ground and decay at our 
very source. Over and over we have been faced, as we have all been 
faced, with the statement that inflation is in this. Of course, this 
has been the source of the White House pressure against this 
program. 

[I just want you to know, and I do not want you to go out of Pitts- 
burgh without knowing, that the steelworkers are very cognizant of 
inflation, but we are more cognizant at the moment of unemploy- 
ment and of the underutilization of our economy. We probably have 
considerably upward of 100,000 of our members out of work, and 

many more who are not working 40 hours a week. Believe it or 
not, our industry is very vitally affected by the building industry, 
as well sis the automobile industry and other industries. I think, as 
you go ver the country, you will see this is true. 

This is a good time for this country and for this Congress to move 
in an area where our economy decrees it, and where the actual needs 
of our communities require it. 

Senator Crark. I agree. It seems to me what you are saying, if 
we are going to be realistic and frank, is that it is going to mean 
higher taxes. I do not see how, at this moment, we are going to 
achieve that end. 

Mr. Fiscuer. I think, if we are not going to go that route, we at least 
must begin to fashion tools which can be fashioned without higher 
taxes. 

Senator Ciark. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Fiscuer. The Clark bill certainly ought not to involve higher 
taxes. 

Senator Cuark. That is right. 

Mr. Fiscuer. I see no reason for it. 

Senator Ciark. That is right. 

Mr. Fiscuer. I suppose it would involve, possibly, some potentially 
greater risk than existing programs, but our experience in the housing 
field on Federal risk has been extremely good, and this would be a 
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very small matter, it seems to me. I think the improvement of the 
present program can take place, even within present allocations, al- 
though, as you know, I and my organization are generally in favor 
of expanding the allotments in public housing and urban renewal and 
middle-income housing. 

Senator Cuark. Let me interrupt there to agree with you again, but 
to suggest that most. of that of which you last ‘spoke i is a matter of ad- 
ministrative will to achieve as opposed to administrative will not to 
do any more than’you have to, and I do not know how the Congress 
of the United States is going to change that. 

Mr. Fiscner. I think the Congress of the United States can make 
some very important improv ements in our legislation in terms of the 
enactment of your bill and, short of that, in ter ms of the drastic im- 
provement of section 221 and the FNMA aids. Lagree that there is no 
possible way by which the Congress of the U nited States can carry 
out laws. What you do about an administration which very calmly 
proceeds to refuse to carry out the will of the Congress, I do not know 
exactly. 

Senator Ciark. That is up to the people and the Congress. 

Mr. Fiscurer. Except, if I had my choice, I know what I would do, 

and when the time comes I will; but in the meanwhile it seems to me 
the Congress of the United States ought to yell loud as it can about 
the refusal of the administration to carry out those laws that are on 
the books. 

Senator CLarK. Would you not add to the suggestion you have made, 
regarding a revitalization of the public-housing program / 

Mr. Fiscner. Yes. I take that for granted, and it is in my state- 
ment. There, too, you asked Mr. C usick a question and I will try to 
give one small answer to it. 

It is perfectly plain to me that the Federal administration does not 
want the public-housing program carried out. I do not want to sit 
here and try at this late hour, and I am no authority on it, to specify 
the various ways in which it should be done. I am sure you have 
heard about this and will hear more. But I think obviously if the peo- 
ple in charge do not have the determination to br eathe life into a 
program then it is not going to come to life. 

Senator Ciark. That is right. 

Thank you very much, sir. Weappreciate vour help. 

Your prepared statement will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Fischer follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BEN FiscHer, INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE, UNITED STEEL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA; Memper, AFL-CIO HousinG CoMMITTEE 


The United Steelworkers of America, with its headquarters here in Pittsburgh, 
appreciates this opportunity to speak out on the issue of housing and urban 
renewal. Our president, David J. McDonald, has steadfastly worked toward a 
comprehensive redevelopment, renewal, and rehousing program, both nationally 
and in this, our hometown. The present growth of unemployment and part-time 
employment in the steel industry reinforces our determination that programs 
to stimulate construction not be neglected or retarded but rather be expanded. 

The problem of rebuilding our urban centers and rehousing slum dwellers 
and other inadequately housed Americans is complex and involves every level 
of Government and many sectors of our private-enterprise economy. It is, 
therefore, fitting indeed that a new spirit of unity and common purpose is develop- 
ing in the housing field. Especially when leaving the Washington scene does 
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one find encouraging signs of broad cooperation encompassing Government, labor, 
industry, finance, architects, builders, lenders, planners, public housers, and 
private housers. I do not mean to imply that here in the Pittsburgh area or else- 
where we have achieved complete agreement but we do have the growth of 
cooperation, mutual respect, and a common determination to solve community 
needs as well as human needs. Such broad cooperation is essential to successful 
private effort and indispensable to effective Government programs. We cannot 
succeed in the midst of constant quarrels, bitterness, partisanship, and mutual 
denunciation. 

Wider understanding in the urban renewal and housing field has been increased 
appreciably by the eftorts of top officials of the Time-Life group. These men 
are rendering an invaluable service to their Nation in the housing field through 
their publications and their remarkably effective role in the work of ACTION 
and related activities. 

In Pittsburgh we are indebted to Mayor David L. Lawrence for the leadership 
he has given in these programs. And, more recently, the efforts of Richard K. 
Mellon and his most able and sincere assistunt, J. Stanley Purnell, chairman of 
the board of ACTION-Housing, Inc., have given new hope to the prospect of devel- 
oping and carrying out a comprehensive housing program in the Pittsburgh area. 

This statement would not be complete without citing Dr. Charles B. Nutting, 
who came to Housing a relative novice only 2 years ago as chairman of Governor 
Leader’s citizens committee on housing, who did a most commendable job in 
producing a report rich in substance and yet unanimously supported by the widely 
diverse members of the committee. Dr. Nutting now serves with great effec- 
tiveness as president of ACTION-Housing. 

The fact that local leaders from all sectors of the community are increasingly 
directing constructive attention to housing problems is one of the brightest signs 
on the horizon. We in Pittsburgh are proud to be out in front in this regard, 
but other major cities are witnessing similar movements of its foremost citizens. 

The Senate would do well to develop its program in close cooperation with 
the people who are displaying this growing interest in renewal and rehousing. 
A comprehensive housing program must be broadly supported to obtain the 
support of both Houses of Congress and thereafter, the cooperation of the execu- 
tive branch which must breathe life into the law if the decisions of the Congress 
are to achieve full meaning and significance. 

Such broad support is available if objective expressions of opinion are obtained 
from the real leaders of industry and finance as well as Government, labor, and 
public-interest organizations. Too often the Senate is subjected to the official 
line of organizations and not the views of enlightened, farsighted leaders. I 
know that major home builders in America do not “see red” every time they hear 
the term “public housing” or “Government lending.” Yet they hesitate to speak 
out because they are part of organized groups and like to keep peace in their 
own families. 

The same is true among major leaders in industry and finance whose vision 
is not limited by concern with mortgage portfolios on the one side and dread 
of “Government” on the other. It is time that the real views and the thinking 
power of the men of courage and vision be mobilized to develop a big program 
to do a big job. 

Forgive me if these general remarks seem off the subject but actually what 
is needed is public determination rather than ingenious plans. We've had lots 
of plans in the past two decades but our lack of sufficient success can be traced 
almost entirely to inadequate support from the sources whose ideas and support 
must be obtained. 

Let’s face it. Despite some success here and there, the core of our housing 
and renewal problem has scarcely been touched. We renew blocks and even 
neighborhoods here and there: we eliminate bad housing and build good housing 
in some scattered locations: in some instances we even rehabilitate structures 
and neighborhoods. But substandard housing is increasing; slums are spread- 
ing: urban renewal is not overtaking urban decay. The main reason is our con- 
tinued failure to devise a method for rehousing those in need of rental or sales 
housing at moderate prices in good neighborhoods except through the limited 
vehicle of public housing—urban renewal and redevelopment cannot and should 
not fully take hold as long as slum clearance produces new relocated slums. In 
fact, in Pittsburgh we are now causing standard housing areas to become over- 
crowded and undermaintained, thereby creating new slums by virtue of inade- 
quate relocation tools. So long as our housing tools are so inadequate, the com- 
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prehensive urban renewal program will not achieve a large-scale practical 
victory over blight and slums. 

The notion that the Federal Government should do less urban renewal and 
back away from aiding housing is the ultimate folly. We need more Federal 
aid for land assembly, land write-down, redevelopment and renewal, not less. 
And to complete the picture and achieve the full significance of our programs, 
we need more effective, more realistic, more practical housing aids to bring good 
new housing within reach of families of average means. 

State government should do more, but even if it does, it will not do enough; 
it cannot do enough to answer the needs of our communities. The State does 
not have the funds nor the effective means of getting them. Even if it did, the 
State legislatures notoriously underrepresent the great urban centers and will 
generally neglect their needs and interests. Therefore, funds must come from 
the Federal Government. 

As for local governments, they already indirectly service rural areas, aid 
interstate commerce, provide the bulk of the educational facilities and yet they 
depend on very limited sources of revenue and a limited number of taxpayers. 
It is amazing how much of the load cities have borne, If any change is war- 
ranted, it is to lighten the local share, not increase it. 

There are those who agree in theory but then argue that now is not the time 
to enlarge Federal nondefense expenditures. Ever, since 1939, a period of 18 
years, this has been the cry except for a few brief interruptions. If we wait until 
the world is at real peace and defense needs diminish and conflict virtually 
vanishes, we will delay rebuilding our cities for more years than we can visualize. 
We will be caught in a strange trap, spending to make the world a better place 
to live in, aiding progress in foreign democratic countries, but allowing our own 
cities to rot and decay from within while forcing increasing urban concentra- 
tion by the very defense programs in which we are engaged.’ Those who say 
this mighty Nation cannot afford to rebuild our cities and rehouse needy families 
have little faith in America or in its firm resolve to continue as a private enter- 
prise country that makes this economic system work for the welfare of the people 
while we strengthen its defenses and its democratic role in the community of 
nations. 

Now is the time. The Nation is interested in urban renewal and rehousing. If 
the willingness to act and work and invest is not encouraged, interest will diminish 
and it will not be easy to re-create this interest on a pushbutton basis. 

Other witnesses have and will stress the need for a continuing, long-range pro- 
gram with adequate funds to carry it forward. My special plea concerns hous- 
ing—public and private. 

Public housing has been found essential to successful urban renewal, redevelop- 
ment, slum clearance, and relocation, and is essential to the success of the highway 
program. I believe that the public-housing program should be modernized and 
should be more fully integrated with neighborhoods of varied economic groups. 
But in whatever form, expanded public-housing programs remains a must. You 
bave heard, and will hear, our thoughts on this more fully expressed by the spokes- 
men for the AFL-CIO housing committee during hearings in Washington. 

In the private-housing field a complete void exists. In the major cities where 
housing is worse and renewal most needed, we are unable to rehouse the people in 
need. Putting them into existing housing means moving others out who, in 
turn, run into extreme difficulties. The fact is that the monthly cost of purchas- 
ing or renting new housing is beyond the means of the major portion of those now 
ill-housed, and no solution is available without new legislation and new ap- 
proaches by communities and private enterprise. 

Even if the economic problem were solved, crucial difficulties would still com- 
plicate the situation. The major such difficulty is the minority problem. Minor- 
ity group families meet tremendous and usually insurmountable obstacles due 
to discrimination of many types—mortgage money, land availability, neighbor- 
hood restrictions, and others. 

Many causes can be pinpointed for the slow progress of urban renewal and 
urban redevelopment. But underlying many of these causes and more potent and 
far-reaching than any are the lack of tools for producing a house or apartment 
within reach of the average family, and the prejudice, discrimination, and fears 
surrounding the minority problem. One or both of these twin roadblocks cause 
the political leader to hesitate. They cause discomfort among residents of com- 
fortable middle-class neighborhoods. They cause the slum dweller to be cool 
toward slum removals which leave him as a slum dweller—with a new address. 
They even cause the housing industry to wonder whether the program can work, 
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and, if it can, will it hurt existing neighborhood patterns and real-estate values? 

If Uncle Sam is serious about this program, he will fashion the tools to enable 
new housing to be built for moderate-income families and provide administration 
by bold, imaginative people. There are many aids which can be fashioned dealing 
with mortgage terms, interest rates, discount practices, equity capital, Federal 
standards, community services, and innumerable other details. The important 
thing is that the tools be fashioned to meet the need and that the program be big 
enough. A small program will never get off the ground. A big program will 
generate investment enterprise, and results. 

If the American people are serious about this program, then our communities 
must face up to the racial problem—Negroes and other minority groups must be 
given free choice to live where their means and tastes lead them. Some will 
choose so-called white neighborhoods. Some will choose and help create so-called 
mixed or integrated neighborhoods. Some will choose primarily minority group 
neighborhoods. The essential thing is the right to choose, and an end to the 
practice of exclusion and forcing people into confined, proscribed ghettos, limited 
in area, overcrowded, and, therefore, inevitably substandard and decaying. 

The various levels of government have the duty of exerting every effort toward 
winning free choice of home and neighborhood for the minority family. This can 
be done through law, through regulations and policies, through education, and 
through affirmative constructive leadership. This is a major obstacle to urban 
renewal. 

In summary, we suggest that the Congress continue and expand appropriations 
for urban renewal, continue, expand, and modernize the public-housing program, 
and develop aids to assure adequate housing for middle-income families as an 
essential prerequisite to urban renewal and achieving the goal of a good home in 
a good neighborhood for every family. 

The United Steelworkers of America is vitally concerned with your investiga- 
tion because we believe that expanded, successful urban rebuilding and rehousing 
of millions of our citizens is necessary for the public welfare and urgently desira- 
ble as a source of economic health and growth. We are ready at all times to help 
in every way at our disposal, and appreciate this opportunity to have our say 
before this distinguished committee. 





Senator Crark. Mr. John F. Haser, president of the Allegheny 
Valley Industrial Union Council. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. HASER, PRESIDENT, ALLEGHENY 
VALLEY (PA.) INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL 


Mr. Haser. Senator, our group is an affiliate of the AFL-CIO. In 
our Industrial Union Council we have about 20 affiliated local unions, 
consisting of glass, aluminum workers, steelworkers, garment work- 
ers, and a little bit of everything. 

Senator Ciark. Both AFL and CIO? 

Mr. Haser. It is CIO, but we are in the process of merging with 
the AFL. 

We did not prepare any written statement due to the fact that we 
have no research staff or any full-time paid employees. However, in 
this area we have had the experience of seeing several types of housing 
come into being. I myself have served on the Westmoreland County 
Housing Authority for about 13 years. I have been active in the 
labor movement since 1933, and I have been active in all these hous- 
ing campaigns. I have seen defense housing projects come into being 
as well as low-cost housing projects. 

I also have seen a cooperative housing project as a result of one 
of these defense housing projects, and one of the defense housing 
projects eventually turning into a slum as a result of private owner- 
ship. 

The last 4 days I have spent taking pictures, which I thought might 
give you more of a story for your committee, or might bring it more 
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to your attention than all of the words I could write. I will leave 
these pictures with you. 

Incidentally, we have 1 school here 85 years old. It had belly 
stoves in it up until a couple of years ago. 

Senator CLark. The witness produces a group of photographs which 
he testifies he has taken recently, which I w vould be happy if you would 
leave with the committee for its files. 

Mr. Haser. I will be very happy to do so. 

Senator Crark. So that we will have an opportunity to look at 
them. 

Mr. Haser. These communities consist of Brentwood, Pa.; Brack- 
enridge, Pa.; and Harrison Township, Pa., which are in Allegheny 
County; and New Kingston, Pa., which is in Westmoreland C ounty. 

Here are some beauties from New Kensington, too. However, in 
New Kensington we are under an urban renew: val program in this par- 
ticular area and also a low-cost housing unit is scheduled once that 
program gets underway. 

Our organization is in full support of the Clark bill and the pro- 
gram of the AFL-CIO, which will release at least 2 million homes 
a year for the next 10 years. 

Senator CLark. The witness produces a copy of Labor’s Economic 
Review, published by AFL-CIO, October 1956, an article entitled 
“America’s Need: At Least Two Million Homes a’ Year,” which will 
be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Haser. The next thing that seems to be bothering us is this 
interpretation of middle income. You will find in one of those pic- 
tures there some homes with some of our fellows who are steel workers 
repairing the roof. The minimum hourly rate those men work under 
would be $2 an hour. That is the minimum. Figuring it out on 
the basis of 2,080 hours a year would give them a $4,000-a-year income. 
You can see their houses. 

Senator Cuark. These fellows are repairing their own houses. 

Mr. Haser. Yes. The roof is leaking ne they are up on the roof 
repairing it with tar, which I thought would be a very good picture to 
turn in. 

Senator Ciark. Where is this picture taken ? 

Mr. Haser. Job’s Hole, a part of Harrison Township. 

Senator CiarK. In what country? 

Mr. Haser. Allegheny County. 

Most of these pictures are of homes owned by glassworkers, garment 
workers, aluminum workers, or steelworkers. 

Senator CuarK. The pictures the witness produced he testifies are of 
homes occupied by members of the unions identified with his organiza- 
tion, and all of them reasonably highly skilled laborers, getting fairly 
substantial hourly rates of pay. Yet the acting chairman will state 
that the dwellings shown in the pictures are certainly substandard. 

Mr. Haser. Absolutely substandard. 

Senator Crark. It is difficult to determine what the differences are 
between them and some of the slum dwellings which we have been 
through here in Pittsburgh yesterday. 

Mr. Haser. In addition to those, we have in all of these areas a 
building up of citizens who are retired from active employment. Of 
course, some of these found access to cheaper rentals because of the 
low amount of pension they received either under the 1949 or 1954 
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pension plans. There certainly should be some type of housing for 
those people also. 

Senator Crark. This is the problem of housing for the elderly. 

Mr. Haser. That is right; which is part of the AF L-CIO program. 

What I began to say was, this question of middle income of those 
from $3,000 to $6,000 is something I cannot get straightened out in my 
mind, as to w here that can be considered middle income, although that 
is the person who seems to be somewhat the forgotten man in America 
insofar as homeownership is concerned. He makes too much money to 
live in low-cost housing, and he does not make enough money to fit him- 
self into this other type of housing. Soasa result he is either 1 ‘enting 
or being pushed around in some other w ay, and winding up in some 
of these substandard houses. Surely that m my opinion is not middle 
income by any means—$3,000 to $6,000—because it takes at least that 
amount of money for a person to raise a family of 2 or 3 with normal 
living here in America. 

Senator Criark. I think, Mr. Haser, the way the phrase arose was 
from taking the incomes of all American families from top to bottom 
and trying to find the middle range, not in terms of what the money 
would buy, but in terms of how many families there were above and 
below them in the economic scale. 

Mr. Haser. In this particular area, which is an industrial area, any 
number of homes are being built for $10,000, $15,000, and $20,000, and, 
of course, mugh higher than that, and very few of these workers are 
living in those types of homes—very few of them. 

Senator Crark. I was going to ask you this question: Whether 
you would be prepared to “testify most of the new houses which are 
being built in the western Pennsylvania area and with which you 
are familiar, tod: ay are out of the price range of most of the members 
of your unions 4 

Mr. Haser. Absolutely. There is no question about that. Abso- 
lutely. 

Senator CrarK. Let us pursue that further for just a minute. 

So in point of fact, houses are not being built today for the work 
ing people of America which they can afford to buy? 

Mr. Haser. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. And, of course, they represent the overwhelming 
proportion of American wealth producers. 

Mr. Haser. That is correct. 

Then there is this question of creeping unemployment. I realize 
that does not fit into the housing bill, but I think it is part of this 
problem we have facing us here in America. For example, in the 
city of New Kensington \ we have a glass plant which stood completely 
idle for 1 year. In the Allegheny-Ludlum steel plant in Brackenridge 
the youngest person has 25 years of seniority. In another glass plant 
down the river the youngest person working there has 16 years of 
seniority. 

If you figure out a good, commonsense approach to it, if a man 
started at the age of 21 and he had 16 years of seniority, it would 
make him over 37 years of age. This whole housing question is the 
question of insecurity. Once a man does float a mortgage in that 
particular valley, how can anybody at the age of 21 to 30, even if he 
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did find the money for the downpayment on the house, be secure in 
buying that house, because of the question of his full employment ? 

This situation has been going on for over a year. There is no par- 
ticularly good reason for it except that there has been a slump in 
the building of new homes. There have been fewer homes built this 
year than in 1925. We have construction workers and everything 
that is necessary in that valley to build homes, but they are unem- 
ployed. Some of them have already drawn all of their 30 weeks of 
unemployment compensation. 

Naturally, the steelworkers are on unemployment compensation, 
on supplemental unemployment benefits, which is guaranteed for a 
year. 

That is our problem there. I believe this problem is coming into 
being all over America. The low number of housing starts here in 
America has a lot to do with our economy, because if you break down 
one house and begin to analyze what goes into it, you soon realize what 
an impact a low number of housing starts has on the economy of 
America. 

So in closing my remarks I want to say we are in full support of 
the Clark bills, both of them, and we are in full support of the low- 
cost housing program as passed in 1949. However, we do say that 
the redtape in low-cost housing should be investigated and cut to 
a minimum. 

For example, take the defense housing project in the city of New 
Kensington, which was arranged for and set up and built in a year 
and a half. You take a low-cost housing project in the same category 
and it takes 3 to 314 years to build. There is no good reason for it. 
So if we do have housing and a housing act passed that is for the 
so-called middle-income group, it should be worded in such a way 
that the redtape is cut to the minimum, so that the people can afford 
it and take full advantage of that. 

You do not have the argument that you have the units and nobody 
is using them up. 

That is all. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Haser. I certainly 
appreciate your coming down here to help us out. 

(The pamphlet Labor’s Economic Review, October 1956, follows :) 


AMERICA’S NEED: At Least 2 MILLION Homes A YEAR 


The one thing that immediately strikes visitors from abroad when they first 
come to our shores is the sharp contrast between the breathtaking skyline of 
magnificent skyscrapers and the ugly sight of block upon block of decaying slums 
in which hundreds of thousands of families are crowded together. 

For these foreign visitors, it is simply beyond understanding that in this, 
the richest nation in the world, millions of children must grow up surrounded 
by filth, squalor, and degradation. Yet these visitors may not even be aware 
that our housing situation has grown worse year by year as housing construc- 
tion has fallen woefully short of meeting minimum housing needs. 

In the face of ever-mounting requirements for new homes, 1956 has witnessed 
an actual decline of more than 15 percent in the homebuilding rate. As com- 
pared with 1.3 million housing starts last year, the current rate is only about 
1.1 million. 

But to meet even minimum housing needs, at least 2 million new homes should 
be built each year. This means that only 1 new home is now being built for 
every 2 that are needed. 
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HOMEBUILDING RATE INADEQUATE 


Until this year, when housing construction has plummeted downward, there 
has been much talk that our Nation was enjoying an unprecedented housing 
boom. But have we really had a housing boom? For the answer to this ques- 
tion we have to examine a few figures. 

Pre-World War II housing construction reached a peak way back in 1925 
when 937,000 nonfarm dwelling units were started. That record was not 
exceeded until 1949 when the number of nonfarm units started reached 
1,025,000. Then 1950 saw an alltime high of 1,396,000, a figure which was not 
quite matched by the 1,329,000 units started in 1955. 


ONLY ONE NEW HOME BUILT FOR EVERY 2 NEEDED 
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2 MILLION HOUSES NEEDED 





Now let’s take a closer look at these figures. At first glance, the 1 million 
plus rate of housing starts in each year since 1950, and especially the more than 
1.3 million rate in 1950 and 1955 would seem to evidence a high level of housing 
construction. But balanced against this are two important facts: 

1. Between 1925 and 1955 the population grew from 116 million to 165 
million, a 43-percent increase. 

2. In 1950, the year of the last housing census, some 15 million homes 
in use were no longer fit for human habitation. 

Actually for a 1925-sized America, the 937,000 new dwelling units provided 
more new housing for each 10,000 population than the 1,329,000 units which 
were built 30 years later. 

In 1925, 111 dwelling units were started for each 10,000 population as compared 
with 92 dwelling units 30 years later. Thus, on a per capita basis, the 1925 
home-building rate was more than 20 percent better than last year’s. 

To put all of this another way, for a 1956 population of 168 million, just to 
match the 1925 home-building rate, we would have to build more than 1.5 mil- 
lion homes, as compared with the 1.1 million that will probably be built this 
year. 

But even 1.5 million units is by no means enough, because we certainly did not 
meet all our housing needs during the 1920’s. On the contrary, despite the rela- 
tively high level of housing construction during most of the 1920's, at the end 
of that decade millions of American families still lacked decent living quarters. 

After that, housing construction fell to very low levels during the depression of 
the 1930’s and did not really begin to pick up again until after World War II. 
Actually, during the entire 20-year period 1929-48, a total of only about 8 million 
nonfarm units were built, or a yearly average of only 400,000. 

This meant that by 1950 our country had a terrific backlog of housing needs. 
Even though 1949 was the first year in which more than 1 million houses were 
built, the 1950 census revealed a shockingly bad housing situation. Some 15 
million of the Nation’s 45 million housing units in that year were either dilapi- 
dated, lacked bathing and plumbing facilities, or were located on blocks where 
most other houses were rundown. 

Since housing construction has not kept up with requirements since 1950, 
the situation is even worse today. Until a new census is taken, we will not 
know the exact details, but there is no doubt that considerably more than 15 
million families are still forced to live in places which do not meet even minimum 
standards of decency. 
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What is even worse, each year that housing construction is less than the 
minimum required rate, more families are being forced into substandard housing. 

Replacement of substandard housing is by no means the sole housing require- 
ment. Millions of houses must be built to provide homes for our rapidly ex- 
panding population estimated to reach 225 million or more by 1975. Moreover, 
as incomes rise, old folks and others who have been living doubled up will seek 
separate housing accommodations, thus adding to total housing requirements. 

Additional hundreds of thousands of units will be needed to replace losses 
through demolition and abandonment. Huge highway and other public con- 
struction programs in the coming years will require clearance of dwellings on 
an unprecedented scale, thus creating a tremendous need for replacement housing. 

Suppose the rate of housing construction should be stepped up somewhat to an 
average of 1.2 million a year until 1960, and increased during the 1960's to an 
average of 1.4 million. This level of housing construction between now and 1970 
would have 17 million substandard units still in use—2 million more than the 
current number. 

Even if the rate of housing construction is quickly raised to 2 million units 
during the next 5 years, and 2.4 million thereafter, 5 million substandard units 
would still be in use in 1970. Certainly this is an extremely moderate and con- 
servative minimum goal at which national housing policy should be aimed. 


MOST URGENT NEEDS NEGLECTED 


If the minimum need is for 2 million houses a year, why is only half of this 
number being built? The fundamental reason is that the people who most 
urgently need better housing cannot afford to buy or rent the houses that are 
being built. These families, and many single individuals too, are priced out 
of the housing market. 
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REALITIVELY FEWER HOUSES BUILT NOW THAN 20 YEARS AGO 





Thus a vicious circle hems in the American people’s aspirations for a decently 
housed nation. Until the housing construction rate is stepped up to the 2-million- 
a-year level, our housing conditions will continue to grow worse. But unless 
homebuilding activity is fundamentally redirected to assure a far larger number 
of homes built for low- and middle-income families, the families with the most 
urgent need for decent housing, the necessary pace of housing construction can- 
not be achieved. 

The worst feature of this imbalance between housing construction and housing 
needs is that it is growing worse. Particularly in 1956, tight credit conditions, 
combined with a sharp hike in the prices of new houses, have forced more and 
more families out of the housing market. 

Here is how a nationally circulated business publication recently described 
the current situation in an article headed “In Housing: A Long Slowdown” : 

“The year-long soft market in housing is getting still softer. Fewer and 
fewer new houses are going up. Last year, more than 1.3 million new houses 
were built. All through this year, the rate has been sliding steadily, and the 
slide continues. 

“Behind the slip lie these factors: 
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“Tight credit. It’s not so much the lack of demand for mortgage loans as 
the lack of credit to meet the demand that’s hitting the housing industry. 

“A fundamental change inside the industry itself. What seems to be taking 
shape is a switch from the home builders’ high-volume, low-price business of 
early postwar years to a lower volume, higher price operation. 

“As a result, low- and middle-income groups are being priced out of the 
market—choking off the demand of the largest potential group of buyers * * *. 

“Builders everywhere are moving toward houses in upper price ranges— 
especially those above $20,000—and these are selling faster than ever * * *, 

“From all over come reports that the $12,000-and-under house is disappearing 
from the new market; that within another year the under$15,000 house will 
go the same way.” (Business Week, August 11, 1956) 


15 MILLION HOUSING UNITS--EITHER DILAPIDATED, 
WITHOUT BATHS AND PLUMBING, OR LOCATED 
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Even the National Association of Home Builders, which in the past opposed 
efforts to provide better housing for low- and middle-income families, has be- 
come really worried about the decline in residential construction. Showing 
this concern, on September 11, 1956 NAHB President Joseph B. Haverstick said 
in a publie statement: 

“We are now living in an economy in which the congressional goal of ‘a decent 
home and a suitable living environment for every American family’ is being 
ignored. Today, housing has suffered seriously as a result of the policies of 
our money managers whose concern is limited to the niceties of economic 
formulae and the cold-blooded equation of money supply and money demand.” 





A BAD SITUATION—BUT NOT NEW 


The situation has become worse, but it is by no means new. The fact is that 
most houses built in recent years have been beyond the financial reach of a 
majority of American families. 

In 1955 the average new nonfarm 1-family house sold for $13,700 according 
to Labor Department figures. (Incidentally, this price was $1,400, or 11 percent 
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higher than in 1954. The increase this year has undoubtedly been even greater.) 

To afford a $13,700 house, a family should have an income of about $6,500- 
$7,000 if it is to devote approximately 20 percent of its income which experts 
agree is the maximum which should go for housing. On the basis of Federal 
Reserve Board figures it is estimated that only one-fifth of all families in the 
United States had incomes in 1955 of $7,000 or more. 

The FHA mortgage insurance program is particularly supposed to help ordi- 
nary families to buy homes within their means. But does it? Here is what 
the facts reveal. 

FHA officials boast that last year more than 27 percent of FHA-insured new 
houses were valued at less than $9,000. However, most of these lower price 
houses were built in southern areas where the warmer climate permits lower 
construction costs. In 1955 not a single under-$9,000 house was built in such 
northern communities as Akron, Hartford, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Rochester (N, Y.). 

In 1954, the latest year for which figtres are available, 20 percent of American 
families had incomes of $2,000 or less. Virtually none of these families were 
able to purchase FHA homes. About 12 percent of all families were in the 
$2,000 to $3,000 bracket, but only 1 percent of FHA homebuyers were in this 
income group. 

Nearly one-half of the buyers of houses under the FHA program had incomes 
of $3,000 to $5,000. The other half were above the $5,000 level. 

At first glance, it would appear that while the FHA program was doing 
nothing for the nearly one-third of families below the $3,000 income, it was at 
least providing an opportunity for a substantial number of families in the 
$3,000-$5,000 bracket to obtain homes. 

These middle-income families did buy FHA homes, but at a tremendous sacri- 
fice. The figures published by the FHA indicate that all families up to and 
including the $5,400 annual income level had to devote more than 21 percent 
of their income for the monthly housing expense! involved in the homes they 
bought. Here are the figures on average percent of income of 1954 FHA home- 
buyers required for housing expenses: 


Income: Percent 
I le a eT sane cthsgmildianatn incidence 27.4 
en canines 25.1 
ka A ia cca 23. 2 
ail I ag csenbaisninlununeabwiahie 21. 4 


Thus while families in the $3,000-$5,000 group bought nearly one-half of the 
FHA houses, they could do so only by shouldering a financial burden far 
heavier than they could afford. Their housing expenses were so far out of line 
with their incomes that they had to stint on food, clothing, medical care and 
other family necessities in order to stay within their family budget. 

Only the top third of all families with incomes above $5,400 could obtain FHA 
houses within their means. 
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1 CAN’T AFFORD THAT FHA HOUSE - 
BUT | COULD WITH THE AFL-CIO 
PROPOSAL FOR 312% 40-YEAR LOAN 


MR. MIDDLE INCOME 
($3,000 TO $5,000 
PER YEAR.) 


1Includes principal, interest, taxes, insurance, maintenance, and operating expenses 
(water, electricity, gas, and fuel). 
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NEEDED—-A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


These facts regarding the current housing situation point to a single conclu- 
sion. The current housing program is inadequate. It is inadequate because it 
fails to aSsure a high enough volume of construction to meet minimum housing 
needs and because it fails to provide housing at costs most families can afford. 

A piecemeal attack on the Nation’s housing problems can never do the job. 
If decent housing is ever to be brought within the reach of every family, an all- 
out comprehensive program is essential. 

This was recognized by the AFL-CIO convention last December when it 
unanimously resolved : 

“In recent years the need for a comprehensive program to achieve the goal 
of good housing for every family has been increasingly recognized and accepted. 
Our Nation cannot evade its responsibility for eradicating slums and slum con- 
ditions. Every American has the right to a genuine opportunity to obtain good 
housing in a good neighborhood.” 

What are the major ingredients of a comprehensive housing program? At 
the very minimum, they include: 

1. Construction of at least 2 million new dwelling units a year as the 
immediate objective of national policy and the basis of Government pro- 
grams. 

2. A large-scale low-rent public housing program to meet the needs of our 
lowest income families. 

3. To provide housing at reasonable cost for middle-income families, a 
program of low-interest, long-amortization loans for cooperative, nonprofit 
rental and sales housing. 

4. A special Federal program of housing to meet the particular needs of 
the elderly. 

5. Federal action to assure an opportunity to obtain adequate housing 
to all families without regard to race, color, creed, or national origin. 

6. An expanded urban redevelopment program with primary emphasis 
upon slum clearance and genuine city rebuilding. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


More than 20 years ago, organized labor in the United States came to the con- 
clusion that our lowest income families would never be decently housed and the 
slums in which most of them lived could never be torn down unless the Federal 
Government joined with local communities in helping to defray the cost of good 
housing for low-income families. 
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“n-EVERY AMERICAN HAS THE 
RIGHT TO A GENUINE OPPORTUNITY 
TO OBTAIN GOOD HOUSING IN A 
GOOD NEIGHBORHOOD” 

AFL-CIO 
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Congress acknowledged the validity of this view in 1937 when it launched the 
low-rent public housing program. This program was discontinued with the 
advent of World War II, but in 1949 Congress gave it new life with an authori- 
zation for 810,000 units to be built over a period of 6 years, an average of 
135,000 a year. 

Briefly, what the public housing program does is to provide a relatively small 
Federal subsidy to supplement the rent that low-income families can afford to 
pay. In addition, the local community makes its contribution by waiving regu- 
lar tax payments and providing certain publie services to the public housing 
projects. 
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Admission and continued occupancy in public housing is strictly limited to 
families of low income. The average rent in public housing is about $35 a month. 
This amount is supplemented by about an equal amount in the form of Federal 
and local contributions. Without this assistance, the families in public housing, 
whose income averages only about $2,000, couldn’t meet the full costs involved 
in construction and maintenance of the projects. 

Public housing projects are locally sponsored and operated by local housing 
authorities, usually appointed by the mayor although some Federal supervision 
is maintained. There are local housing authorities in more than 1,000 communi- 
ties in nearly every State as well as Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

The projects are built by private contractors who nearly always employ local 
union building tradesmen. Long-term financing is handled by bond flotations to 
private investors at low interest rates. 

The solemn commitment of Congress in 1949 to provide 810,000 low-rent public 
housing dwellings within 6 years has never been fulfilled. 

Despite the complete inability or unwillingness of private builders to provide 
housing for low-income families, the home building, real estate, and mortgage 
banking interests have combined their forces to secure congressional slashes 
each year in the public housing program. 

Their dog-in-the-manger efforts have reduced the public housing program to 
an insignificant trickle which cannot begin to meet the needs of low-income fami- 
lies. This year, under strong pressure from the Eisenhower administratfon, 
Congress held the authorization down to only 35,000 units of public housing for 
each of the next 2 years. 
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By September 1956, 7 years after the original congressional authorization, 
only about 200,000 of the 810,000 units authorized had been completed, an 
average of less than 30,000 a year. 

The cutbacks in the public housing program have deprived hundreds of 
thousands of families of the opportunity to move from unsanitary, crumbling, 
overcrowded tenements and slums into healthful livable homes and apartments. 

Sabotage of the public housing program has also doomed the enthusiastic 
efforts of citizens and officials in hundreds of towns and cities to clear out 
blighted slums and rebuild the worst sections of their communities. 

Slum clearance is simply impossible unless decent quarters are available for 
families displaced by slum clearance at costs they can afford. Since most 
families living in slums have low incomes, slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment cannot proceed unless there is enough public housing to absorb the dis- 
placed families. 

The years of delay in building urgently needed public housing projects have 
already cost the Nation untold millions of dollars in illness, juvenile deinquency 
and stunted lives of the children who are tomorrow’s citizens. This uneconomic 
and cruel waste of the Nation’s human resources must be stopped. 
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The AFL-CIO has called for resumption of a full-scale public housing program 
providing at least 200,000 new dwelling units for low-income families each year. 

Only low-rent public housing provides a time-tested formula for meeting the 
housing needs of low-income families. Private builders have not built and will 
not build decent housing at costs low-income families can afford. For low- 
income families, public housing is the only solution. 


HOUSES FOR MIDDLE-INCOME FAMILIES 


Decent housing is also still beyond the reach of many middle-income families. 
These are the families in the $3,000—-$6,000 income level, including many families 
of union members. 

Such families need no financial subsidy to obtain decent housing within their 
means. Their problem is simply that the financial charges required for the 
houses offered for sale are higher than most moderate income families can 
afford. The answer to their problem therefore must be sought in reduced finan- 
cial charges.” 

The monthly payments of homeowners are determined by three principal 
factors—sales price, the level of the interest rate and the length of the period 
for repayment of the mortgage, usually referred to as the amortization period. 

The interest rate ought to reflect the degree of risk borne by the holder of 
the mortgage. This risk is virtually eliminated under both the FHA and VA 
(GI) programs by Government guarantee or insurance of the mortgage. Never- 
theless, GIs are still paying a 414 percent interest rate and homebuyers under 
the FHA program an effective 5 percent (4% percent actual interest plus %4 
percent for the FHA mortgage insurance premium). In addition, purchasers 
under these programs today are often forced to defray a substantial discount on 
the mortgage, closing costs and other fees often amounting to several hundred 
dollars. These extra “hidden” costs may add as much as 5 to 10 percent to the 
advertised sales price of the house. 

The other major element, in addition to the sales price, which determines the 
monthly charge the homeowner pays is the length of the amortization period. 
Here the purchaser is confronted with a dilemma. All other things being equal, 
the longer the amortization period the smaller the monthly charge, but the larger 
the total amount he will have to pay over the entire length of the mortgage. 

For example, a $10,000 mortgage financed at 5 percent for a 20-year amortiza- 
tion period will require monthly payments (principal and interest) of $66.00 
and total payments over the 20-year period of $15,840. For 30-year amortiza- 
tion on the same mortgage, the monthly payments would be only $53.69 but the 
total payments would be $19,328, a difference of nearly $3,500. 

This means that only at a low interest rate is long-term amortization desirable 
from the standpoint of the homeowner because only at a low interest rate is 
the homeowner not unfairly burdened with high total costs. 

Let us see how this operates. Suppose a family buys a $12,000 house and 
makes a $2,000 down payment. This means that it must off a $10,000 mortgage. 
If the $10,000 mortgage is financed at the current 5 percent effective FHA interest 
rate for a 25-year amortization period, the monthly charge just for payments 
on the principal and interest is $58.50. 

The same mortgage financed at 3% percent for a 40-year period would involve 
a monthly charge of $38.70, a difference of nearly $20. If you add in taxes, 
insurance and maintenance costs, the total monthly housing cost would be $91 
and $71 respectively—still a difference of $20 between the 2 interest rates. 

However, the total payments over the entire 40 years at 34% percent would 
be only $926 more than for a 5 percent 25 year mortgage. 

An annual income of $5,460 would be required to carry the 5 percent 25-year 
financing, assuming 20 percent of income goes for housing expense, but only 
$4,260 for meeting the costs involved in the 3% percent 40-year financing. 

Thus it can be seen that by reducing the financial charges—by lowering the 
interest rate and lengthening the period of repayment—a far larger proportion 
of middle-income families would be able to obtain houses at costs they can 
afford. 





2This discussion relates to housing for sale. Only 10 percent or less of new housing is 
rental-type, most of it in the luxury category. The rents are much too high for most 
middle-income families, averaging over $115 a month in 1954 in new FHA rental housing 
projects. 
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The AFL-CIO has supported a program aimed at accomplishing just this 
objective. In the last session of Congress, Senator Lehman (Democrat, New 
York) introduced a comprehensive housing bill which was cosponsored by other 
liberal Senators and given strong backing by AFL-CIO. 

A major feature of this bill would have established a National Mortgage 
Corp. with authority to make long-term low-interest loans for cooperative, 
sales and nonprofit rental housing for moderate income families. Loans 
would be made to individuals for purchase of single-family homes, cooperative 
groups building either single homes or apartment projects and sponsors of non- 
profit rental developments. Such housing would be required to meet adequate 
standards of construction, space and availability of community facilities and 
services. 

Unfortunately, Congress failed to enact this program. However, Senator 
Sparkman (Democrat, Alabama) chairman of the Senate Housing Subcom- 
mittee, on the floor of the Senate, stated that adequate provision for housing 
for middle-income families would be given sympathetic consideration in the 
next Congress. 

The middle income housing program would bring large numbers of families 
now priced out of the housing market back into it by making financing on rea- 
sonable terms available for housing for moderate income families. It is an 
essential part of a comprehensive housing program. 


OTHER ESSENTIAL PROGRAMS 


Housing for the elderly.—Our older citizens are rapidly increasing both in 
numbers and in their proportion of the total population. The opportunity to 
live in decent homes in their declining years is the least to which they are en- 
titled after a lifetime of service to their communities. 

We must not make the mistake of assuming that all older people need or 

vant exactly the same type of housing. They are not uniform in their desires 
any more than younger people. But they all need and deserve comfortable 
dwellings with the special facilities and equipment which ease living problems 
for people, often with physical ailments and infirmities, who are getting on in 
years. 

Thus far, too little recognition has been given to the housing needs of our 
senior citizens. For those with low income, we need special provision for a 
sizable number of unts, suitable for the particular requirements of the aging, 
in low-rent public housing projects. For this purpose, there should be at least 
50,000 units a year over and above the regular public housing allocation. 

For those older people who can afford a little higher housing cost, the Federal 
Government should make available low-cost loans to unions, cooperatives, 
churches or other nonprofit groups undertaking to sponsor special housing pro- 
grams for the aging. 

Congressman Rains (Democrat, Alabama) introduced a bill containing such 
a provision in the last session of Congress, but unfortunately it failed of 
enactment. Congress should certainly incorporate such a provision in housing 
legislation next year. 

Housing for minorities.—Because they are denied access to available housing, 
Negroes and members of other minority groups generally live in the worst hous- 
ing conditions, yet are often forced to pay very high rents. In many areas, 
their housing situation has become worse as the slum dwellings in which they 
have been herded together have been torn down even though no decent sub- 
stitute quarters have been made available. 

Since most Negroes are in the lower income brackets, any comprehensive 
program of housing for low- and middle-income groups will be of special 
benefit to them provided discriminatory barriers are removed. 

The AFL-CIO stands for equal opportunity in housing as in all other aspects 
of American life. That is why our convention stated unanimously in its 
housing resolution : 

“We believe all housing built with the aid of Federal funds or credit or any 
other form of financial assistance should be made available to minority families 
on an equal basis with all other families. The Federal Government has a 
positive responsibility to see to it that an opportunity to obtain adequate hous- 
ing is available to all families without regard to race, color, creed or national 
origin.” 
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GOVERNMENT'S FAILURE 
Ste ts 


810,000 PUBLIC HOUSING 
UNITS AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS 


ONLY 200,000 BUILT 


LOW INCOME FAMILIES ARE 
DEPRIVED OF DECENT HOMES 





Slum clearance and urban redevelopment.—In cities and towns all across the 
land, people have come to realize that their communities have become outmoded. 
Slums must be removed, parks and community centers built, streets widened, 
freeways constructed and many other improvements carried out to provide attrac- 
tive well-planned efficient centers for living and working. 

Moreover, the growth of our explosively mushrooming suburbs should be 
properly planned and coordinated with the replanning and rebuilding of central 
cities. Although Congress in 1949 authorized a slum clearance and urban re- 
development program, the lack of adequate housing for low- and middle-income 
families and especially for Negroes and members of other minority groups dis- 
placed by slum clearance has sharply reduced the effectiveness of this program. 

Public officials and ordinary citizens alike must realize one fundamental fact. 
Slum clearance and urban redevelopment cannot go forward unless proper housing 
is made available to displaced slum dwellers. Urban redevelopment should, of 
course, encompass parks, municipal centers and city beautification but it must 
result first and foremost in better homes for the families which have been denied 
decent housing. In urban redevelopment everything else, however desirable, 
should be secondary to homes for people. 

-aint-up and patch-up schemes will not convert slums into livable homes. Un- 
fortunately, far too much emphasis is being placed on ineffective measures such 
as rehabilitation of rundown housing and conservation of outmoded neighbor- 
hoods. 

To halt the menacing spread of urban blight, the urban redevelopment pro- 
gram should be expanded with emphasis placed primarily upon slum clearance 
and genuine city rebuilding. Less effective measures such as “rehabilitation” 
and “conservation” should be used only when clearly feasible and economical. 
Housing built in the redeveloped areas must be within the means of the families 
who need good housing the most. 


A JOB TO BE DONE 


These are the major features of the comprehensive housing program America 
needs. Even this is not a complete program. 

There must be also encouragement of moderate priced rental housing, an 
effective farm housing program, requirement of payment of the prevailing wage 
in any housing construction involving Federal financial assistance, protection of 
homeowners against foreclosure in the event of temporary unemployment, illness 
or other emergency, and by no means of least importance, establishment at the 
Cabinet level of a Department of Housing and Urban Affairs with jurisdiction 
over all Federal programs affecting housing and urban development. 
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‘+. . THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS A POSITIVE RESPONSIBILITY TO SEE TO 

IT THAT AN OPPORTUNITY TO OBTAIN ADEQUATE HOUSING IS AVAILABLE TO ALL 

FAMILIES WITHOUT REGARD TO RACE, COLOR, CREED OR NATIONAL ORIGIN.” 
AFL-CIO 





America’s housing job will not be done unless there is effective courageous lead- 
ership on the part of the Federal Government. That is why enactment of a for- 
ward-looking comprehensive housing program must be a major objective for the 
next administration and the next Congress, regardless of which party is elected 
in November. 

Senator Cxiark. I see our distinguished Congressman, Mr. Fulton, 
is with us. Would youcare tosay anything? 

Mr. Fuuron. I am glad to be here. I enjoyed hearing these people 
explaining their views, and I would like to have some of the statements 
that have been submitted. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. The committee staff will 
see to it that you get them. 

Is there anybody else in the audience who wishes to be heard this 
afternoon ? 

If not, the hearings will stand in recess until 10 a. m. tomorrow morn- 
ing in thissame room. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m. the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m. 
the following day, Friday, December 13, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 138, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF HousIne, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 710, New Post 
Office Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 10 a. m., Senator Joseph S. Clark 
presiding. 

Present : Senator Clark. 

Also Present : Representative Fulton. 

Also present: Jack Carter, staff director, and Milton Semer, counsel, 
Subcommittee on Housing; and Donald L. Rogers, counsel, Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Senator Crark. The committee will be in session. 

I see Mr. Park H. Martin, executive director of the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development, has arrived. We will be 
happy to have you as our first witness, Mr. Martin. 

I have your statement before me. I think it is terse and to the 
point. I have read it, but I will be glad to have you — it in 
any way you like. Perhaps you would not mind if I asked you a 
few questions about it. 


STATEMENT OF PARK H. MARTIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ALLE- 
GHENY, PA., CONFERENCE ON COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Mr. Martin. That is fine, Senator. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Martin’s prepared statement will appear in 
the record at the conclusion of his testimony. 

Mr. Marrin. I think the statement, which you say is terse and 
concise, is deliberately made that way for the reason that there will 
be many other agencies here to go into other details. 

I would like to emphasize first that I would like to identify the 
members of the Allegheny conference to your members of the com- 
mittee who are not here, so you know with what validity we speak, 
and our part in this. 

Senator Cuark. I was going to ask you if you would not amplify 
that a little bit. In particular I would like to have in the record 
the names and special business affiliations of the members of your 
board of directors. 

Mr. Martin. I was thinking of that coming over, and I will be 
happy to do it. Our complete sponsor list is about 100 persons, and 
it is identified with name and position in the business world. 

Senator CLark. If you can give that to Mr. Semer, I would like 
to have the list inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The list referred to follows :) 


ALLEGHENY CONFERENCE ON COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
CITIZENS’ SPONSORING COMMITTEE 
Revised January 1957 


Dr. Paul R. Anderson, president, Chatham College, Woodland Road (32) 

C. F. C. Arensberg, attorney, First National Bank Building (22 

C. L. Austin, 5707 Aylesboro Avenue (17) 

Dr. Alfred W. Beattie, superintendent, Allegheny County Public Schools, 345 
County Office Building (19) 

J. Kennedy Beeson, president, Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., 3000 Liberty Ave- 
nue (1) 

Stanton Belfour, The Pittsburgh Foundation, Farmers Bank Building (22 

Paul G. Benedum, Benedum-Trees Oil Co., Benedum-Trees Building (22 

William Block, publisher, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (19) 

Edward QO. Boshell, chairman of the board, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 401 
Liberty Avenue (22) 

James M. Bovard, president, Carnegie Institute, 4400 Forbes Street (13) 

Hon. Hugh C. Boyle, judge of Orphan’s Court, City-County Building (19) 

Arthur E. Braun, Warwick Terrace (13) 

A. H. Burchfield, president, Joseph Horne Co. (22) 

John A. Byerly, president, Fidelity Trust Co., Colonial Office, 335 Fourth Ave- 
nue (22 

A. W. Conover, chairman of the board, Equitable Gas Co., 420 Boulevard of the 
Allies (19) 

Mark W. Cresap, Jr., executive vice president, Westinghouse Electrie Corp., 3 
Gateway Center, Post Office Box 2278 (30) 

Charles Denby, Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay, 747 Union Trust Building (19) 

Frank R. Denton, vice chairman of board, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Post Office Box €56 (19) 

Joseph Dilworth, Pittsburgh Parking Garages, Inc., 555 Sixth Avenue (19) 

Dr. Enrl A. Dimmick, superintendent, Pittsburgh public schools, Bellefield 
Avenue (13) 

Robert C. Downie, 201 Parkway Drive (28) 

Benjamin F. Fairless, United States Steel Corp., 525 William Penn Place (19) 

Leon Falk, Jr., Farmers Bank Building (22) 

Philip A. Fleger, chairman of the board, Duquesne Light Co., 435 Sixth Avenue 
(19) 

Walter I. Floyd, president, the Duff-Norton Manufacturing Co., 2709 Preble Ave- 
nue (12) 

W. W. Forster, editor, the Pittsburgh Press (22) 

Fred C. Foy, president, Koppers Co., Inc., Koppers Building (19) 

Very Rey. Vernon F. Gallagher, president, Duquesne University, 801 Bluff 
Street (19) 

David Glick, attorney, 922 Frick Building (19) 

Dr. J. Steel Gow, director, Falk Foundation, Farmers Bank Building (22 

H. J. Grinsfelder, Gimbel Bros., Inc., 339 Sixth Avenue (22) 

Edward J. Hanley, president, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Oliver Building 
(22) 

George R. Hann, attorney, Oliver Building (22) 

Mr. Leland Hazard, vice president and general counsel, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., 1 Gateway Center (22) 

H. J. Heinz II, president, H. J. Heinz Co., 1062 Progress Street (12) 

Henry L. Hillman, president, Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., 2000 Grant 
Building (19) 

James F. Hillman, 1609 First National Bank Building (22 

Edwin Hodge, Jr., president, Pittsburgh Forgings Co., 3 Gateway Center (22) 

Clifford F. Hood, president, United States Steel Corp., 525 Mellon Square (19) 

Roy A. Hunt, chairman of the board, Aluminum Company of America, Alcoa 
Building (19) 

Lorenz Iversen, president, Meste Machine Co., Homestead, Pa. 

Corl B Jansen, president, Dravo Corn.. Neville Island (25) 

Leonard Kapner, general manager, WCABH, Inc., 530 Carlton House (30) 

Oliver M. Kaufmann, Room 508, Carlton House (19) 
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Dr. Vincent W. Lanfear, dean, School of Business Administration, University 
of Pittsburgh (13) 

Dr. Charles F. Lewis, The Buhl Foundation, 1 Gateway Center (22) 

Emil Limbach, Limbach Co., 521 Pressley Street (12) 

Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, Office of the Chancellor, University of Pittsburgh (13) 

George D. Lockhart, attorney, 1130 Oliver Buidling (22) 

George H. Love, president, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., Koppers Build- 
ing (19) 

John H. Lucas, chairman of the board, Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Co., (22) 

P. H. McCance, president, Duquesne Light Co., 435 Sixth Avenue (19) 

Rev. John B. McDowell, superintendent, Pittsburgh Catholic Schools, 125 North 
Craig Street (13) 

David J. McDonald, president, United Steelworkers of America, Commonwealth 
Building (22) 

William B. McFall, president, Commonwealth Trust Co., 312 Fourth Avenue 
(30) 

Edgar D. McKean, 5001 Liberty Avenue (24) 

Hon. William H. McNaugher, judge of the court of common please, City-County 
Building (19) 

George G. Main, treasurer, Westingthouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway Center (22) 

Park H. Martin, executive director, Allegheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment, 200 Ross Street (19) 

John A. Mayer, executive vice president, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Mellon Square (19) 

Richard K. Mellon, T. Mellon & Sons, Post Office Box 1345 (30) 

L. W. Monteverde, president, Real Estate Company of Pittsburgh, 245 Alcoa 
Building (19) 

Adm. Ben Moreell, chairman of board Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center (30) 

Dr. Charles B. Nutting, director, the Buhl Foundation, 1 Gateway Center (22) 

William R. Oliver, assistant treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center (30) 

P. H. Powers, president, West Penn Power Co., Cabin Hill, Greensburg, Pa. 

Gwilym A. Price, president, and chairman of board, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., 3 Gateway Center, Post Office Box 2278 (30) 

J. Stanley Purnell, T. Mellon & Sons, Post Office Box 1345 (30) 

William H. Rea, president, Oliver Tyrone Corp., Oliver Building (22) 

Leslie J. Reese, director, Pennsylvania Economy League, 1029 Union Trust 
Building (19) 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, chairman, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
4400 Fifth Avenue (13) 

A. W. Robertson, chairman of the finance committee, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Post Office Box 2278 (30) 

George W. Rooney, executive vice president—accounting, United States Steel 
Corp., 525 William Penn Place (19) 

John T. Ryan, Jr., president, Mine Safety Appliances Co., 201 North Braddock 
Avenue (8) 

Alan M. Scaife, T. Mellon & Sons, Post Office Box 1345 (30) 

A. W. Schmidt, president, A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, Post 
Office Box 1138 (30) ‘ 

William P. Snyder III, president, Shenango Furance Co., 812 Oliver Building 
(22) 

Hon. Howard B. Stewart, board of county commissioners, 101 Courthouse (19) 

Sidney A. Swensrud, Park Mansions (13) 

Arthur B. Van Buskirk, T. Mellon & Sons, Post Office Box 1345 (30) 

Hon John M. Walker, board of county commissioners, 101 Courthouse (19) 

Dr. J. C. Warner, president, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Schenley Park 
(13) 

George S. Wasser, 1231 Banksville Road 

Charles H. Weaver, vice president, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center—22 North (22) 

Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, The Kenmawr, apartment 7088, 401 Shady Avenue 
(6) 

William K. Whiteford, president, Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building (19) 

I. W. Wilson, chairman of the board, Aluminum Company of America, Alcoa 
Building (19) 
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Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 

1 Gateway Center (22 

EX OFFICIO 
Hon. David L. Lawrence, mayor of the city of Pittsburgh, City-County Building 

19 
Hon. aii J. Jakomas, mayor of the city of McKeesport, McKeesport, Pa, 
Hon. Frank Kopriver, Jr., mayor of the city of Duquesne, 12 South Second 

Street, Duquesne, Pa. 

Hon. Kenneth L. Stilley, mayor of the city of Clairton, Clairton, Pa. 
Hon. John J. Kane, chairman, board of county commissioners, 101 Courthouse 

(19 

, INACTIVE MEMBERS 
Dr. Rufus H. Fitzgerald, University of Pittsburgh (13) 
Dr. James H. Greene, 491 Sage Avenue (16) 
Daniel Hartbauer, American Legion, 5103 Kincaid Street (24) 
Alexander P. Reed, Alter, Wright & Barron, First National Bank Building (22) 
Frank R. Smith, Jr... WBVP, 1216 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Senator Crark. I would like to comment that, from my personal 
knowledge, the Allegheny Conference on Community Development 
numbers among its members most, if not all, of the business and indus- 
trial and services leaders in the city of Pittsburgh, and has done, to 
my way of thinking, the most outstanding job of community improve- 
ment of any similar group anywhere in the United States. There- 
fore, it is partic ularly significant to me to find this conference taking 
a position in support of ‘Federal aid in the redevelopment and hous- 
ing field, which Mr. Martin’s statement indicates they do. 

Would you go ahead, Mr. Martin ? 

Mr. Martin. I might go back as far as the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill. At that time, we took a position for Federal aid, and I think it 
is quite important. This is not a new position, but is something we 
have maintained and believed in for a period of years. 

Senator Crark. I think it is of particular importance to note the 
attitude of these enlightened businessmen, because it is in such strik- 
ing contrast with the attitude of certain other groups in the business 
community. I think perhaps a significant fact is that the people in 
the Allegheny Conference on C ommunity Development are the really 
top drawer of the business community, and, therefore, it is most 
heartening to me to see them take that point of view. 

Mr. Martin. In addition to that, I think it is fair to say that what 
has been done here in Pittsburgh, under the leadership of the city gov- 
ernment and the commissioners and the conference, has had a material 

effect all over the Nation. In other words, not only through the na- 

tional magazines, but the fact that our people have been invited and 
appear to speak in almost all of the cities of the Nation. In fact, 
just before I came over here I received a letter from the Associated 
General Contractors of America to appear before them in Dallas, Tex., 
in February, and tell our story. 

Senator Crark. There is not any doubt about the validity of what 
Mr. Martin says. I can testify that the Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development is the spiritual father ‘of the Greater Phila- 
delphia movement, which has done so much to contribute to the renais- 
sance in Philadelphia, at the other end of the State. 

Mr. Marrin. Along the line of our general position in the matter 
of Federal assistance, I think I can say we are fully convinced if re- 
development—and I would like to insert the word also, “renewal”—is 
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to be accomplished, it cannot be done by cities -with-their own re- 
sources. Money just is not readily available. 

Senator Crark. Nor can it be done, Mr. Martin, by cities and 
States; do you agree? Certainly, as far as the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania is concerned, it is in no position at the moment to make 
more than a relatively token contribution to this program. Would 
you agree with that? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. I think the best evidence is right outside the 
window, when you look at Lower Hill. Without Federal assistance, 
it could not have been done. The State aid was welcome, but only 
token, insofar as the total funds required to acquire, demolish, and 
rehouse and change the street pattern and do all the things necessary 
really to do that job. 

Senator CLark. The witness is referring to what is called the Lower 
Hill redevelopment and slum-clearance project, within a stone’s throw 
of this building where the testimony is being taken, and on the fringe 
of that great civic development of dow ntown Pittsburgh, of which 
the people here are so justly proud. 

Mr. Martin. I would like to emphasize, Senator, if I may, the 
effect of the Federal highway program on some of these urban areas. 
I believe that the cit planning commission made some direct refer- 
ence to the same sala: The matter of the people who are going 
to be displaced through the construction of the interstate-highway 
program, and in many cases the primary or urban system, is the one 
I am referring to. When that displacement, which may amount to 
a large number of families, is added to the displacement of people 
in the redevelopment slum areas, and even in enforcing the housing 
code for renewal, it is going to bring about an impossible situation, 
unless there is money provided to provide the housing, particularly 
for the low-income people. 

Senator CLtark. Mr. Martin, let me see if we can follow it from 
premise to conclusion. Your agency is strongly supporting urban 
redevelopment and urban renewal and slum clearance. That is 
correct ? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Senator CLark. But you recognize that those programs are threat- 
ened because of the relocation problem with respect to families that 
are dispossessed, not only by urban redevelopment and slum clearance, 
but also by the Federal and State highway programs, and many local 
programs, which clear the ground for schools and recreation areas, 
and the like, and you are concerned, and so is your agency, with the 
inadequacy of present relocation facilities. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Martin. Very definitely. That is absolutely right. 

Senator Ciarx. And you think relocation facilities probably can- 
not be furnished without substantial financial assistance from the 
Federal Government. Is that right? 

Mr. Martin. I would say I am firmly convinced, and I believe all 
our people are, that we must have this if we are going to be able 
to-earry forward this program. 

Senator Ciark. I notice, whether through accident or design, that 
your statement does not mention public housing. Do you see any 
way to furnish the relocation facilities for the lowest income groups 
without expansion of the public housing program? 


99085—58 40 
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Mr. Martin. No. I think I would say we must have some expan- 
sion. The amount, I would not care to say. I think I would sub- 
stantiate that by the fact that you notice in my statement we have 
in the conference maintained a housing economist for some 5 years, 
studying the housing needs of the county and getting market analyses, 
In that particular study, completed in about 1950, we estimated what 
we felt at that time would be the needed expansion in public housing, 

Senator Crarx. Did you come up with a figure for the Greater 
Pittsburgh area? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. I am sorry I do not have the exact figure in my 
mind, but I believe it was fully a 50- to 60-percent increase in the 
public housing we had at that time. The housing authority may have 
a little higher figure than we did, but there was general agreement 
that there had to be an expansion of public housing. 

Senator CLark. How about the family in the middle- or moderate- 
income group; that is to say, from perhaps a low of $3,500 a year of 
family income to a high of perhaps $6,500? Is it not true that there is, 

resently, inadequate safe and sanitary housing available for groups 
in that income bracket ? 

Mr. Martin. I think I would say that is true; that that group is 
caught in that particular problem as they are in many other problems. 
I happen to be a director in a hospital, and I have been for a number 
of years. I have always felt that the really low-income people and 
the wealthy people got the best service, and that the in-between peo- 

le are the ones who suffered. That is also true in the field of hous- 
ing, I think. 

Senator Crark. Of course, if we were in a court of law, Mr. Martin, 
counsel for the opposition would arise and object on the ground that 
I am asking you leading questions. 

Mr. Martrn. I recognize that. 

Senator Crark. I am aware of the fact that I am doing it, but, 
unfortunately, the opposition has been unwilling to appear so I am 
going ahead just as though they were here. 

Is is not true that the private home builders and the realtors and 
real estate management people have been unable to provide safe and 
sanitary housing at prices this moderate-income group can afford in 
the years since World War IT? 

Mr. Martin. I would say that is generally true, with this type of 
modification: That where they have attempted to do that they have 
reduced the livability of houses by small rooms and crowded conditions, 
which are certainly not the thing we are trying to get for people. 

Senator Crark. So in effect they come perilously close, if they do 
not go over the borderline, to providing substandard housing. 

Mr. Martin. There is grave danger some of this may become slum, 
as time goes by. 

Senator CrarK. Do you think your agency would support a fed- 
erally sponsored moderate housing program such as is incorporated 
in what is called the Clark bill, S. 1694? If you do not want to 
answer it, please do not. 

Mr. Martrn. I am hesitating to answer it because I do not know the 
bill. I would not commit my group and what I have said up to now 
has been the result of my knowledge of their action. I was authorized 
to appear here, as I explained to you, in a previous conversation, 
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because we received a specific request because of our tax position. 
So our people know I am here and they know I am supporting this; 
but as far as that particular bill is concerned, I am not familiar 
with it. 

Senator Crark. [ understand your position and I am in deep sym- 
pathy with it. If your counsel thinks that this activity would not 
endanger your tax position I would be most grateful to you if you 
would take up in the relatively near future with your conference 
the proposal which I had reference to, which is 5, 1694, the Clark 
bill for moderate housing assistance from the Federal Government, 
and let me have the benefit of your group’s thinking as to whether 
you think that is wise, sound and desirable legislation. Could you 
do that 4 

Mr. Martin. | will do it at our meeting Monday night. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Mr. Martin. May I conclude with this statement: I am a strong 
believer personally that there is a great deal of older housing that 
has a lot of salvageable value. That is why I believe strongly in 
renewal where we can renew older housing. 

Senator Ciark. I could not agree with you more. I think a strong 
case could be made for the fact that code enforcement emphasis 
should be placed first on those parts of the city which are susceptible 
to renewal because you get the biggest dividends there, and you do 
not have to post houses and dislocate families, because you can pretty 
well insist on rehabilitation; whereas if housing code emphasis is 
placed in the slum areas, in all too many instances you have to post a 
dwelling as unfit for human habitation, and then your relocation 
facilities are not available to move the family to a safe and sani- 
tary dwelling. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Before I leave I would like to say I do not. think you can separate 
the need of housing for low-income people from the problem of re- 
newal, because in conversation with the administrator of the Chicago 
Housing Code, he told me that they had fully enforced their housing 
code, or they could do it, but because of overcrowding they would 
displace people who were not able to be rehoused, so it is mixed 
together. 

Senater Cirark. Thank you very much, Mr. Martin. I certainly 
appreciate your candor and willingness to come down here. It is a 
great help to the committee to find a leadership group such as yours 
is, coming down and giving us the benefit of your thinking. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you. 

Senator CLark. Your prepared statement will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Martin follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ParRK H. MartTIN, Executive DIReEcToR, ALLEGHENY CONFERENCE 
ON COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The Allegheny Conference on Community Development is the private non- 
profit civic organization that has been concerned with the overall Pittsburgh 
redevelopment program. 

The interest of the conference covers substantially all phases of the com- 
munity program. One of these phases is that of housing and redevelopment of 
blighted slum areas. The conference was instrumental in initiating the Point 
redevelopment project and supported the creation of the Pittsburgh Urban Re- 
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development Authority. For a number of years it»maintained a heusing econ- 
omist on housing needs in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 

From the experience it has gained over the past 12 years in redevelopment 
projects and particularly from the experience in relocating families in the 
Lower Hill project, the conference is convinced that further redevelopment of 
blighted areas cannot be carried out without Federal assistance, neither can 
sufficient satisfactory housing be provided for low-income groups without such 
help. Currently certain interstate highway projects are being planned through 
the urban area of the city and county, as well as certain primary routes. Such 
highway projects in many instances pass through depressed residential areas, 
resulting in displacement of many low-income families. ‘The rehousing ef these 
families is a problem of some magnitude, when added to the problem of re- 
locating displaced families in slum areas being redeveloped. All older Ameri- 
can cities are faced with the same problem. If blight and decay in these cities 
are to be eliminated, and decent sanitary housing provided for the lower-income 
groups, it is the opinion of the conference that Federal assistance is essential, 
not on a lesser scale than the past but rather on an expanded scale. Such ex- 
panded Federal assistance is recommended by the Allegheny conference. 

The Allegheny conference appears before the Subcommittee on Housing and 
files its statement in accordance with a request received from Senator Clark 
that it appear and express its views. 


Senator Crark. I would like to place in the record at this time a 
carbon copy of a letter dated October 11, 1957, from John T. Mauro, 
urban renewal coordinator for the city of Pittsburgh, to Mr. George 
Dunn, president of the Greater Pittsburgh Board of Realtors, advis- 
ing Mr. Dunn of these hearings and inviting him and his agencies 
and his colleagues on my behalf to appear here and give us the bene- 
fit of their thinking. 

When we got here we found that the Greater Pittsburgh Board of 
Realtors was not going to appear, and therefore at the public hear- 
ing I asked the newspapers to reinvite them in my name, and I asked 
Mr. Semer, the counsel for the committee, to get in touch with Mr. 
Dunn by telephone and to renew the invitation in the name of the 
committee. 

I would like now to place in the record a letter dated December 12, 
1957, from Mr. George H. Dunn, president of the Greater Pitts- 
burgh Board of Realtors, to Mr. Semer, stating that his board does 
not wish to appear before the subcommittee at this time. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


City oF PirtspuRGH, PA., October 11, 1957. 
Mr. GEORGE DUNN, 
President, Greater Pittsburgh Bourd of Realtors, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Dunn: The Senate Subcommittee on Housing will hold hearings in 
Pittsburgh on December 11, 12, and 13, as part of an effort to accumulate evi- 
dence nationally on the urban-renewal program. This testimony should be 
valuable in the next sessions of Congress when Congress again is likely to debate 
Federal aid for urban renewal. 

Senator Joseph S. Clark, Jr., who will preside, has asked me to contact or- 
ganizations which in any way may. be interested in appearing at the hearings. 
They will be held in courtroom No. 3, eighth floor of the new Post Office Building 
on Grant Street, Pittsburgh. 

The committee will be interested in: 

1. Specific projects—their progress, any difficulties you may be experiencing 
in carrying them out, and future needs. 

2. Provisions of the Housing Act which deal with relocation housing (pri- 
vate and public) for persons displaced by urban renewal, highway construction, 
and enforcement of municipal codes. 

I would imagine that these are some of the questions that your members, more 
than any other, could answer: What can be done to stimulate more new housing 
construction in our urban centers? What changes or improvements should be 
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made in the Housing Act to provide more housing in all price categories, but 
particularly in the low- and middle-income price range? 

If the board of realtors plan to send a spokesman, will you please drop Sen- 
ator Clark a note informing him that you wish to be heard? You might also 
include a short paragraph suggesting the general tenor of your presentation. I 
would appreciate an information copy. 

You may require approval by your board, but I would urge that you write 
to Senator Joseph S. Clark, Jr., Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., 
as soon as possible so that proper time can be reserved. In most cases, this 
will involve 15 to 20 minutes to permit a number of agencies to appear before 
the committee. 

If you have any questions that I may assist you in answering locally, please 
feel free to contact me at Atlantic 1-3900, in the mayor’s office. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN T. MAvRO, 
Urban Renewal Coordinator. 


GREATER PITTSBURGH BOARD OF REALTORS 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 12, 1957. 
Mr. MILTON SEMER, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Housing, Banking and Currency Committee, 
United States Senate, Carlton House Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Mr. SEMER: We have received your telephone message in which you 
informed us that Senator Clark, in the hearings this morning, extended a verbal 
invitation to our organization to make a statement in the current hearings. 

The Greater Pittsburgh Board of Realtors does not wish to make a statement 
before the subcommittee at this time. 

Respectfully yours, 
Grorce H. Dunn, President. 

Senator Ciark. I can only regret the unwillingness of this organi- 
zation to give us the benefit of. their views on these highly contro- 
versial subjec ts, and express the hope that before legislation i is reported 
by the subcommittee, they will have had a change of heart and a 
second thought, and perhaps a feeling that there is a civic responsi- 
bility on them as good citizens to assist in the formulation of legisla- 
tion to deal with these problems, which are of such serious concern 
to all of the residents of the Greater Pittsburgh are: 

The next witness is Mr. J. Stanley Purnell, cha airman of the board 
of directors of ACTION-Housing, Inc. 


Mr. Purnell, we are very happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF J. STANLEY PURNELL, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, ACTION-HOUSING, INC. 


Mr. Purneti. Thank you. 

May I have permission for Mr. Loshbough, our executive director, 
to sit by? 

Senator Crark. You certainly may. Come up and take a seat next 
to Mr. Purnell. I have a copy of your statement, Mr. Purnell, but 
I regret to say I have not had an opportunity to read it yet, although 
I can assure you I will. I note it is a little over 10 pages long. If 
you care to read it I will be happy to listen to it. If you would 
rather summarize it and hit the high spots, that will be fine also. 

Mr. Purnew. I think I can read it pretty hastily, and I would like 
to make a few incidental comments as I go along. I will try not to 
take too much of your time. 

Senator Ciark. Go right ahead in your own way and do not hurry 
unduly. 
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Mr. Pornety. Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on 
Housing. I am J. Stanley Purnell, assistant to the president, T. 
Mellon & Sons. I am appearing here today as chairman, board of 
directors, ACTION-Housing, Inc. With the chairman’s permission, 
I would like to read a brief statement and file it for the record, to- 
gether with other material. 

The organization I represent, Allegheny Council to Improve Our 
Neighborhoods-Housing, Inc., is relatively new in the Pittsburgh- 
Allegheny County community. It is a representative citizens’ non- 
profit group created in August 1957 to assist in bringing about the 
coordination of the activities of all existing community organizations 
and agencies, governmental and nongovernmental, in an effort to plan 
and effect the comprehensive renewal and housing program necessary 
for the elimination of existing slums and blight in Allegheny County 
within the next 20 years. 

I might add, over the years there have been a number of individual 
organizations picking away at this problem, such as the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association, and realtors’ groups, and builders’ groups, and 
so forth, but no one agency attempted to pull them together and 
coordinate them into an effective action group. 

You will note there is a list of our board of directors attached 
to the appendix of my statement. 

Senator Crark. Would you mind telling us whether there is some 
interlocking directorship between your board of directors and the 
members of the Allegheny Conference on Community Development ? 

Mr. Purnewt. A lot of overlapping, but not entirely. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 

Mr. Purnety. Our board of directors includes educators, civic lead- 
ers, bankers, judges, attorneys, home builders, industrialists, labor 
leaders, architects, financiers, realtors, a city councilman, county 
commissioners, social workers, mortgage bankers, the major of Pitts- 
burgh, a bishop, public officials, and college administrators. 

We have attempted to have a broad-base representation here of all 
significant groups concerned with the problem. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have some members of the Greater Pitts- 
burgh Board of Realtors in your group ? 

Mr. Purnetu. Yes, we do. 

Senator Crark. Are you going to be able to speak for them, or 
do you think they sort of have their own point of view? 

Mr. Purneti. We are trying to speak to them, but we have been 
unsuccessful thus far. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 

Mr. Purnety. In addition to myself as chairman of the board, the 
other officers are: President, Dr. Charles B. Nutting, director, Buhl 
Foundation; vice president, Ben Fischer, international representa- 
tive, United Steelworkers of America; secretary, J. Alfred Wilner, 
attorney, Wilner, Wilner & Kuhn; and treasurer, Alfred M. Hunt, 
secretary, Aluminum Company of America. See appendix A for 
complete list of board members and affiliations. 

While other communities have citizen organizations concerned 
with housing and related problems, we feel that Pittsburgh is unique 
in this respect. From its very inception, ACTION-Housing has re- 
ceived the wholehearted support and cooperation of Mayor David 
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L. Lawrence; of industry, finance, labor, business and from men and 
women representing all segments of community life. ACTION- 
Housing is a rallying point “for those who wish to see Pittsburgh be- 
come the best-housed community in the Nation. 

We feel we have interested many of the segments of our community 
in this problem, who were never interested before. 

Senator Crark. Is there anything other than a friendly and coop- 
erative relationship between ACTION-Housing of Pittsburgh and 
ACTION as a national organization ? 

Mr. Purnety. Only friendly. Very frankly, we will give them 
plenty of credit for stimulating the formation of this organization. 

Going back to the origin of our organization, the executive vice 

resident of ACTION was here speaking before the Pittsburgh Hous- 
mg Association at their annual dinner a year ago last May, and I 
called together a very small, representative group of persons con- 
cerned with this problem. Included among them was Mr. Mellon. 
After we left that luncheon we turned to each other and said, “If 
this situation is as bad as it is reflected to be, something had better 
be done about it.” So, through the pooling of our foundations we 
employed the services of the Pennsylvania Economy League to make 
a study of this. 

Senator CrarK. I would like to note that the national organization, 
ACTION, to which the witness and I have been referring, is the 
American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods, which has its head- 
quarters in New York. Its president was Andrew Heiskell, the pub- 
lisher of Life magazine, and is presently Mr. Roy Johnson, who is 
an executive vice president of General Electric. 

Mr. Purnetu. The elimination of slums and blight in Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County within the next 20 years admittedly is a job 
of staggering proportions. The achievements to date under the Pitts- 
burgh renaissance are ample evidence that we have the vision, the 
energy, and the resources needed to reach our objective. 

ACTION-Housing itself has an ambitious program. The mag- 
nitude of the local housing prolem and the ultimate success of urban 
renewal dictate a many-pronged attack. We are determined that 
the renaissance must continue unimpeded. At the same time, how- 
ever, we have not disregarded the human element of the renaissance. 
The housing needs of the families which will be displaced by urban 
renewal activities, housing code enforcement, highway construction, 
other types of governmental activities, and by privately sponsored 
activities, as well as the housing needs of those families inadequately 
supplied by public and private enterprise must: be satisfied. 

A housing evaluation study completed last year by the city-plan- 
ning commission revealed these figures concerning the quality of 
housing i in Pittsburgh. The commission studied an area containing 
61 percent (118,000) of the dwelling units in the city. There are 
approximately 200,000 dwelling units in Pittsburgh. According to 
this survey, some 62,000 dwelling units require removal or rehabili- 
tation. 

Two and one-half years ago, the Federal Housing Administration 
completed a housing market “analysis of the Pittsburgh area (Report 
on the Housing Market, Pittsburgh, Pa., Standard Metropolitan 
Area, as of July 1, 1955, ‘with Particular Reference to the Minority 
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Market, released by Pittsburgh Insuring Office, Federal Housing 
Administration, Pittsburgh, Pa. ), In which it is estimated a mini- 
mum annual quantitative demand of 5,600 dwelling units; 1,400 for 
Pittsburgh and the remaining 4,200 for the suburbs. Of the 1,400 
for Pittsburgh, 1 1,250 were for replacement and only 150 for growth, 
while of the 4,200 for the suburbs, 3,500 were for growth and only 
700 for replacement. 

The FHA report did not arrive at an effective housing demand by 
sales prices. It did, however, indicate the median price, based on 
incomes, for all families in the Pittsburgh area was $12,675, and 
for Negro families, $11,475. No data were available on the amount 
of rental property on the market in the various price categories. 
The income distribution of most Negro families and : i large per- 
centage of white families indicate they could not afford eunntens with 
gross monthly rents above $80. 

Senator Ciark. Does that figure $80 include anything for utilities, 
or is it just rent ? 

Mr. Purnett. I believe it is just rent. 

Mr. Losusoven. I do not know for sure, but we can make available 
to you a copy of the survey through the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration office, which may indicate that. 

Senator Crark. I would like to have that furnished to the staff 
so we can take a look at it. Mr. Semer points out that the qualifying 
phrase is “gross monthly rents,” so it probably does include utilities, 
or at least some utilities. 

Mr. LosHsouen. Yes. 

Mr. Purneti. We are aware that existing poor housing, and the 
continued shortage of good housing, constitute a social as well as 
an economic liability. ‘Without housing for all of our citizens, we 

cannot expect to hold our labor force; we cannot attract new industry 
to the area. 

Pittsburgh, particularly during the past decade, has achieved a 
wide measure of national and even international prominence for its 

rogram of community improvement under the renaissance stimulated 
by the Allegheny Conference on Community Development. This pro- 
gram has encouraged similar action not only in many surrounding 
communities, but in numerous cities throughout the country. 

Admittedly impressive, the local renewal program has been pre- 
dominantly industrial, commercial, and cultural in nature, including: 

(1) smoke control; ’ 

t flood control; 

(3) sewerage collector and disposal system ; 
(4) highways and parks; 
5) University of Pittsburgh Health Center ; 
( a Lower Hill redevelopment project; and 
the Jones & Laughlin redevelopment project. 
In a Golden Triangle alone, comprising some 325 acres, nearly one- 
fourth has been rebuilt. Gateway Center and a State park were 
created. Forty-four new buildings were erected, of which 10 are 
major structures. More buildings are either underway or in the 
design stage. The revenues in the Golden Triangle alone have in- 
creased from $253 million in 1958 to $300 million in 1955. 
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Senator CiarKk. Let me interrupt to ask you whether you get all 
the way down to No. 6 on your list, the Lower Hill redevelopment 
project, before you have any subst: intial amount of Federal funds in- 
volved? That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Purnetn. That is correct. 

Senator CiarK. In the Jones & Laughlin industrial redevelopment 
project, were Federal funds involved? 

Mr. Purneti. No. The urban redevelopment authority assembled 
the land under their powers of eminent domain, and Jones & Laughlin 
was the redeveloper. 

Senator Crark. Go ahead. I will ask you a question on that later 
on. 

Mr. Purnewt. Prior to the initiation of Pittsburgh’s Lower Hill 
redevelopment project, the job of renewing the city’ s blighted resi- 
dential areas had scarcely begun. The clearance of almost 100 acres 
of ancient and dilapidated buildings from the Lower Hill is nearing 
completion. When finished, some 1,325 residential and nonresidential 
structures will have been demolished, and 8,500 persons displaced. 
The Housing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh was given the job 
by the urban redevelopment authority of reloc rating the displaced 
families. It has done so with creditable success. 

Senator Crark. I think you would agree with the testimony given 
earlier, Mr. Purnell, that while that relocation has been succ essful on 
the whole, there are still substantial numbers of families who relocated 
in substandard dwellings? 

Mr. Purnevt. That is right. There is no question about it—no 
question about it. That is one of the things that concerns us most, 
looking down the road to future urban renewal. 

The leaders of the Allegheny conference realized that a shortage 
of relocation housing could easily develop into a major roadblock to 
the continuation of the renaissance. To forestall this, the conference 
requested the Pennsylvania Economy League, western division, to 
study local housing needs, local agencies concerned with housing, and 
review the experiences of other cities in finding solutions to similar 
housing problems. 

I would like to submit a copy of that report for the record, Senator. 

Senator CLark. The witness hands me a report entitled “Allegheny 
Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods-Housing, Inc.,” prepared 
by the Economy League, Inc., western division, which incorporates 
a brief summary of housing study. I would like to have this brief 
summary printed in the record at this point, Mr. Reporter. 

(The document referred to follows :) 





BrieF SUMMARY OF HovUSING Strupy 


The city of Pittsburgh has gained national prominence for its program of 
community improvement during the past decade. This program has sparked 
similar action in the surrounding suburbs and many other cities throughout 
the country. 

While Pittsburgh’s accomplishments to date are impressive, the renewal 
activity that has taken place has been predominantly industrial, commercial, 
and civic in nature. Until the initiation of the Lower Hill project the task of 
renewing the city’s blighted residential neighborhoods had scarcely been 
touched. With the initiation of large-scale residential clearance in the Lower 
Hill, the problem of relocation housing became a matter of grave concern. 

While it appears the Lower Hill project can be carried out under current 
operations, the relocation housing problem will have to be met “head on” if 
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other community-improvement projects already in the planning stage, which 
involve 5,000 dwelling units, are to be effectuated. 

Even though this were not the case, Allegheny County cannot afford to con- 
tinue its community-improvement efforts at the present pace. We are constantly 
losing ground in the race with the spread of blight which is undermining our 
local tax base. 

The spread of blight, however, cannot be reversed by increasing slum-clearance 
activities alone. A comprehensive and coordinated program involving the con- 
servation of existing good housing, the rehabilitation of salvageable housing, 
and the demolition of nonsalvageable housing; in addition to the building of 
new housing, offers the greatest hope. 

While there are many public and private agencies involved in housing activities 
in Allegheny County, there are none capable of effectuating the desired approach, 

The league proposes the establishment of an organization to coordinate the 
activities of all community agencies, governmental and nongovernmental, in an 
effort to plan and effect the comprehensive renewal and housing program neces- 
sary to the elimination of existing slums and blighted areas within the next 
20 years. 

The organization proposed would be sponsored by the Allegheny conference, 
with a board of directors appointed by the conference and a staff of its own. 
It would have liaison with coordinating committees of the city and county which 
it is also recommended be established and other community groups which could 
be utilized to meet the 20-year goal. 

The organization would concern itself with housing research and planning; 
finance; constructing; repairing and remodeling; code enforcement; citizen par- 
ticipation; and public relations. It will assist in guiding the overall renewal 
effort; help remove obstacles that exist or arise; and spur official and other 
bodies, where necessary, to effectuate the 20-year objective. " Its annual budget 
will be approximately $100,000. A suggested name is Allegheny Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods-Housing, to be commonly referred to as ACTION- 
Housing, Inc. 


Senator CiarKk. The report will be placed in the files and I would 
like to note, for whoever may eventually read this testimony, that in 
my judgment this is one of the most helpful and splendid reports that 
have come to the attention of the committee, and I certainly want to 
commend your organization for having undertaken to procure it. 

The Pennsylvania Economy League is, of course, well known to me, 
but may not be known to some reading this record, and I wonder if 
you would tell me how it is organized and financed ? 

Mr. Purneti. The Pennsylvania Economy League is a nonprofit 

overnmental research organization, I believe supported entirely by 
industry. Our local governmental agencies respect them; they 
scarcely will make a move in the area of budgets or prospective taxes 
without consulting with them, and they are a tower of strength to our 
community. 

Senator Crark. I would like to make a statement with which per- 
haps the witness will not entirely agree, that in my experience in 
Pennsylvania this league originally started out as a group interested 
in efficiency and economy in government, but a good deal more inter- 
ested in my judgment in economy than in efficiency, and as the years 
have gone by they have tended to take a broader and broader point 
of view toward these matters. I think the existence of this report 
is clear evidence of the recognition on the part of at least a substantial 
segment of the conservative leaders of Pennsylvania of the need for an 
expansion of the housing and urban renewal program. 

Mr. Purne i. I might add that significantly in our civic field, at 
least within the last 2 to 3 years, since I have been engaged in it, we 
will not form a new organization which we might believe is needed 
until the economy league has made a careful, objective, and analytical 
study of it. 
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In Allegheny County, the league reported, renewal activities were 
not keeping pace with the rate of deterioration. In Pittsburgh, 
blighted housing had been demolished at a rate of only one-tenth of 
1 percent annually, while studies of similar areas indicated that slums 
tended to spread at the rate of approximately 1 percent annually. 
The league found a serious shortage of housing for minority, aged, 
and lower middle-income families. Despite the construction of con- 
siderable housing in the area, little or none had been built for these 
families. The market for them had been neglected, even though they, 
more than any other group, would feel the impact of continued re- 
development activities, and the application of minimum housing 
standards. 

The league also pointed out that if deterioration continued at a rate 
faster than local renewal activities, the economic effects to the area 
could be severe. It also concluded that it was financially impractical 
to assume that the spread of blight could be reversed by increasing 
slum-clearance activities alone. It reported: 

A comprehensive and coordinated program involving the conservation of exist- 
ing good housing, the rehabilitation of salvageable housing, and the demolition 
of nonsalvageable housing, in addition to the building of new housing, offers the 
greatest hope. 

I might mention here that to the best of my knowledge we, through 
our Action-Housing organization, are the first agency anywhere in 
the country that has endeavored to undertake this problem on a com- 
pletely comprehensive basis. We are interested in new housing, and 
we are interested in the rehabilitation of existing housing, and the 
conservation of existing housing. If public housing is necessary to 
meet some of these needs, speaking personally now, we are interested 
in public housing. 

I believe our Taaed would take the position that in the best tradi- 
tions of America if the whole job could be done by private enterprise 
it would be ideal; but we are being realistic, and I personally feel 
that somewhere in this program, looking down the road, some public 
housing will be necessary. 

Senator Ciark. Do you not think, Mr. Purnell, speaking realisti- 
cally, that enough time has elapsed since the end of World War II, 
and enough experiments at the local and Federal level have been 
engaged in, to encourage the private-housing market to get into and 
to meet this low- and middle-income need, that it is pretty clear they 
are just not going to be able to do the job and make a profit? I do 
not blame them a bit, but I do not believe it is in the book. 

Mr. Purnetu. We are taking aggressive steps to find out. 

Senator CuarK. I hope you will come to a conclusion at the earliest 
— moment so that at the 2d session of the 85th Congress we will 

ave the benefit of your thinking. 

Mr. Purnett. In the interests of attacking one of these problems, 
namely, the rental housing field, we, Action-Housing, along with the 
national Action, and Houst and Home, are holding a 2-day round- 
table discussion on January 8, bringing in people from all over the 
country—economists, landlords, bankers, and industrialists—to see if 
through that medium we can come up with some of the answers as to 
why it cannot be done. 
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We refuse to admit defeat on any of these things because we do 
not think anybody in any city has ever organized to attack it as we 
have had to do. 

Senator Crarx. You have gone into this field, and I am certainly 
grateful and I am sure everybody will be that you have, a little later 
in the day than I have. Therefore, you are not quite as tired as I am. 
Having had 5 years, after the war, in civic organizations, in Philadel- 
phia, similar to yours, although I agree without the prestige which 
yours has, and then 6 years in the city government as mayor, and now 
a year as Senator, I am afraid you are going to come up with the same 
answer I have come up with, which is that it just is not in the works 
and there has to be some kind of subsidized program to handle this 
thing, or else we will have to give up. 
~ Mr. Purnetx. I would not say [ do not agree with you. I do not 
now. 

The league concluded that while private enterprise and the Federal 
and local governments provided many tools to be used to improve the 
local housing situation, no civic organization existed with leadership 
and staff necessary to move effectively against the obstacles blocking 
progress—obstacles found both in the construction of new housing 
and the rehabilitation of salvageable blighted housing. It was ac- 
knowledged that there were many public and private agencies actively 
concerned with housing in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. It was 
evident, however, that no single agency was geared to effectuate the 
desired approach to the problem. 

The Pennsylvania Economy League, western division, recommended 
that a voluntary nonprofit citizens’ organization to be known as the 
Allegheny Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods-Housing, Ine. 
(Action-Housing, Inc.) be set up by the Allegheny Conference with 
a full-time staff of its own. The overall membership of Action- 
Housing, Inc., would include recognized leaders of civic, business, 

rofessional, community, health and welfare, and labor organizations. 

ts board of directors would consist of representatives of the urban 
renewal committee of the Allegheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment, and other top echelon community leaders invited to serve 
by the Allegheny Conference. 

Thus, Action-Housing, Inc., was established last August. It re- 
placed and expanded the scope of the Pittsburgh Housing Association, 
which for more than 29 years had worked to improve housing condi- 
tions in the community. 

For its first executive director it chose Bernard E. Loshbough, 
trained as an architect, with a long background in housing adminis- 
tration, government, and private enterprise. 

Senator Ciark. The record will note that Mr. Loshbough is present 
with Mr. Purnell, as he testifies. 

Mr. Purneut. To accomplish our objectives, we propose to (1) 
promulgate studies of conditions and factors which affect the housing 
of the people; (2) encourage and assist in developing a comprehensive 
countywide planning approach to conservation, rehabilitation, and 
slum clearance. 

Senator CiarK. Let me ask you whether you are really confined to 
the county, my thought being that at least to some extent the Greater 
Pittsburgh metropolitan area overlaps county boundaries, and runs 
into surrounding counties. Of course, from the governmental point of 
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view you are bound by the political boundary, but from the sociological 

point of view is it not wise to take the whole metropolitan area as a 
it? 

oe. Purnetu. The county essentially is the metropolitan area. If 

we followed your suggestion, there is no stopping and we do not know 

where we might stop. This is a clean-cut boundary and essentially 

represents the Pittsburgh metropolitan area. 

Senator Cuarx. You do not think it runs out to Johnstown ? 

Mr. PurNeLL. We are the hub of the wheel marketwise and eco- 
nomicswise. 

Senator CuarK. It is not profitable to discuss it any further here. 

Mr. PurNneww. Yes. 

(3) Encourage citizen participation in housing and neighborhood 
improvement programs. 

That could be important. _ 

(4) Disseminate information to the general public concerning the 
objectives of ACTION Housing, Inc. ; and : : 

(5) Secure the adoption of such features of community planning 
as may beneficially bear upon the welfare of the men, women, and 
children who live and work in Allegheny County. (See appendix B 
for a full description of our program.) 

We fully recognize that solutions to the housing problem in our 
community will take time. Therefore, the program is geared to 
the goal of achieving the eradication of slums and blight in Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County during the next 20 years. 

Senator Ciarx. At some point I would like you to do this: I do 
not want to interrupt the reading of your statement, but [ would like 
to have you give us the benefit of your thinking as to whether you 
believe current programs, even if somewhat stepped up, are going to 
be able to achieve that result. Iam seriously concerned. 

You spoke a little earlier in your statement about the fact that you 
had resources to do this job, Iam wondering whether you have, 

Mr. Purnewy. The resources? 

Senator CLiark. Yes. I am wondering whether you can do it in 
20 years unless we have some radical changes in the program, and if 
the economy move will seriously affect the priority of other projects 
which unfortunately may have equal desirability. 

Mr. Purneti. From the Federal standpoint. 

Senator CrarK. Also from the local standpoint: Yesterday we had 
testimony from responsible public officials that in order to house 
every family in Allegheny County in a safe and sanitary house it was 
going to require $2 billion of money, of which $1,400 million would 
come from the Federal Government and $600 million from the county 
and local governments. Those figures frighten me, and I do think 
we have to be very hard-boiled about this to see whether we can do 
this whole job, and, if not, what parts of it ought to get priority. 

Just one more comment. As you just said, blight is spreading at the 
rate of 1 percent a yer. 

Mr. Purnety. And we are not keeping up with it. 

Senator CLark. And we are not keeping up with it, even though we 
are spending enormous sums of money. 

Mr. Purnetu. Yes. I am convinced there is a large area where we 
can make some fairly rapid progress—if we sell our organization and 
its objectives—and that is in conservation and rehabilitation. If that 
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job can be done without Federal or other governmental funds we have 
made some progress and can justify our existence. 

Senator CiarKx. Unquestionably you are absolutely right, but that 
will not provide vacancies for relocation. 

Mr. Purnetu. That is right. 

Action-housing recognizes the benefits which have accrued to date 
to the Pittsburgh community through such federally aided programs 
as urban renewal, slum clearance, community planning, low-rent 
public housing, and others. We believe that the Congress should 
consider new legislation to stimulate and encourage increased produc- 
tion by private enterprise of housing for all income groups. We can- 
not overemphasize the fact, however, that moderate rental housing 
is urgently required for middle-income, minority, and elderly families, 
ineligible for public housing, and priced out of the present rental 
market. 

I am pleased to inform the committee that our group is joining two 
great national organizations in sponsoring a 2-day roundtable confer- 
ence in Pittsburgh early in January to explore the possibilities of 
expanding the production of moderate-rental housing. Our cosponsors 
will be the American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods (AC- 
TION), and the editors and publisher of House and Home magazine 
(Times-Life, Inc.). This precedent-making roundtable will explore 
these phases of rental housing: The extent and character of the present 
need; building costs and financing; production and operation; rela- 
tionship to present and future urban-renewal activities; adequacy of 
existing legislation ; community facilities ; technology ; materials; costs 
of land and money ; taxation; return on investment; and possible other 
factors. 

We feel that Pittsburgh is the logical place for this meeting. An 
adequate supply of moderate-rental housing is imperative from an 
industry and business viewpoint. Leaders in industry, business, labor, 
and Government, and civic affairs, must continue to recognize their 
responsibility in helping to solve the housing and urban-renewal prob- 
lems in the community. More than 50 outstanding local and national 
figures representing banking, finance, housing, life insurance com- 
panies, design and construction, city planning, public interests, indus- 
try, labor, and government, have accepted invitations to attend this 
meeting. If the committee wishes, we will be glad to supply a list of 
the participants. 

(The list referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 

In cooperation with local private enterprise, ACTION-Housing is 
now engaged in developing—I say “developing”; I mean not ourselves 
but causing to be developed—a section 221 privately financed, moderate 
rental housing project. Three members of our board of directors con- 
sented to be incorporators to establish the nonprofit nature of the 
undertaking, and comply with FHA requirements. This 209-unit 
project will help meet the needs of families displaced by urban-renewal 
activities. We believe the city administration will install a connecting 
street on the project at a cost of about $25,000. 

Senator Crarx. How far along is that project at the moment? 

Mr. Purneu. The papers are all signed and are being reviewed in 
Washington. We have not received our final word from the city on 
this final $25,000 street contract. 
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Mr. Losusouenu. It is in the local Pittsburgh FHA, waiting for the 
commitment to come out. 

Senator CLiark. Where will it be located ? 

Mr. PurNeELL. It is on the North Side, called Spring Hill. We think 
this is a significant test of that feature of section 221, and if successful 
we would be hopeful that we might be able to proceed with more of 
these projects. 

Senator Ciark. Will this be sales or rental houses ? 

Mr. Purnetu. Rental, gross between $80 and $100. 

We must acknow ledge, however, that this type of project is not the 
answer to our entire need for moderate-rental housing. Our proposed 
rents, excluding electricity, will be $75, $85, and $95 for 1, 2, and 3 
bedrooms, respectively. Obviously, these rents are not low enough to 
meet the overall needs. 

We respectfully urge your committee to examine the entire FHA 
rental housing program. As presently constituted, we do not believe 
section 221 is responsive to the needs of lower middle-income, minor- 
ity, and elderly families. We feel that the entire structure of rental 
housing must be thoroughly explored, including financing, design, 
construction, community “facilities, land acquisition, and taxation. 

Senator Ciark. Have you any specific recommendations as to how 
section 221 ought to be amended to meet your needs on this? 

Mr. pe RNELL. I think you can answer that, Mr. Loshbough. 

Mr. Losuzoven. I would like to refer that question, if you do not 
mind, to the attorneys on this project, who are here to testify follow- 
ing us. They have developed the only section 221’s in the country 
I know of on a rental basis, and they have some recommendations to 
make. 

Senator Ciark. It is very important that our committee should 
have the benefit of that thinking, because it is clear that section 221 
has to be amended, and I am not too clear as to how. 

Will you go ahead, Mr. Purnell ? 

Mr. Purnewt. Earlier in my statement I referred to the dislocation 
caused by the Lower Hill redevelopment project, and the successful 
relocation of displaced families. Other renewal projects already in 
the planning stages may displace an additional 5,000 to 7,000 families 
within the next few years. Strict application of the Allegheny 
County housing code will generate a need for more relocation housing. 
Without this housing, our renewal, our renaissance, will slowly grind 
toa halt. 

Gov. George M. Leader’s Citizens Committee on Housing, in its 
report released May 1957, made these observations : 

On the basis of present information, continuation of urban renewal with the 
reasonable objective of raising the housing level in urban places within 20 years 
to the point where every family has the opportunity to obtain a decent, safe, 
and sanitary house in a good neighborhood will require the elimination and 
replacement of some 400,000 dwelling units as a minimum, and the conservation 
or rehabilitation of some 500,000 or more. 

Senator Crark. That statement has reference to our Common- 
wealth and not the Allegheny County area. 

Mr. Purneuy. That is correct. We consider we have 62,000 such. 

Mr. Losusoucn. In the planning commission. 

Senator CLark. That is in the city. 

Mr. Purnetu. Yes. 
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Senator Ciark. And over 60,000 more in the county outside the 
city, the testimony indicated yesterday. I do not know whether you 
agree with that. 

Mr. Losusoven. I did not hear the testimony, but I heard there 
was some discussion about it. J am not in a position to say. 

Senator Crark. But in any event, you would agree there are many 
thousands of substandard units outside the city and within the 
county ¢ 

Mr. Losupouen. Yes. 

Mr. Purneu. Just last week, the Nation’s cities, represented by 
their mayors and other officials, called upon the Federal Government 
to continue financial aid for public housing and urban renewal. The 
1,400 delegates to the American Municipal Association annual con- 
vention in San Francisco took issue with reports from Washington 
that Federal aid for housing and urban renewal would have to be cut 
back sharply or even discontinued in view of mounting Federal spend- 
ing for guided missiles. The American Municipal Association repre- 
sents 13,000 cities. 

ACTION-Housing, Inc., does not minimize the importance of an 
expanded guided-missile program or the maintenance of a first-rate 
Military Establishment. At the same time, however, we do not be- 
lieve these is a present alternative to the Federal -financing as the 
major fiscal ingredient in the renewal process. 

Senator CiarKk. Let me ask you a kind of loaded question, and do 
- answer it unless you want to: How do you think your group would 

eact to what I, personally, think is the fact; that, if we are going to 
salen the necessary additional expenditures to insure our national 

safety, and we are going to continue this program, we will have to have 
an increase in Federal ‘taxes 4 

Mr. Purneti. What is your question ? 

Senator Ciark. I am asking you how you think your group would 
react to what seems to me to be a basic fact. Further investigation may 
show I am wrong, but I do not see any way out of continuing this 
program and expanding it, as you and I agree it must be expanded, 
and spending moneys, if necessary, to insure our national defense, 
without increasing taxes. 

Mr. Purnetu. My personal opinion is, whether it means increasing 
taxes or not, the urban-renewal program cannot be allowed to come 
to a halt. 

Senator Ciark. I think that is a very brave statement, and I credit 
you for making it. 

Mr. Purne tw. I feel that strongly. 

Senator Ciark. I think it is wonderful that you are willing to say it. 

Mr. Purnewu. As a personal opinion. 

Senator CuarKk. I understand you cannot bind anyone else. 

Mr. Purneti. State and local governments, without the revenue 
sources of the Federal Government, cannot be expected to assume the 
present Federal financial responsibilities with respect to urban-re- 
newal and related programs. We are not prepared to assess the effect 
of a substantial curtailment, or even total stoppage, of Federal aid 
in these fields upon the economy of the State or any portion thereof. 
We do not ask, nor do we expect, any priority for urban renewal. 
Your committee has firsthand information on the costs of Federally 
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aided urban renewal and public housing, and what effect, if any, the 
expenditures for such aids at present levels ould have on the pro- 
duction of guided missiles and other weapons in our atomic arsenal. 

I am gr ateful for the opportunity of appearing before this com- 
mittee. ACTION-Housing, Inc., believes that the continuation of 
the battle against slums and blight in the Pittsburgh area is essential 
to the social and economic well-being of our community and our 
Nation. America boasts of the highest standard of living anywhere 
in the world. We must continue not only to maintain that standard; 
we must live up to it. 

ACTION-Housing, Inc., is ready to help your committee achieve its 
objective—a better housed America through better housed communi- 
ties. 

I would like to say, as one involved almost full time in civic affairs— 
and this is only one of many agencies on which I serve—I feel that the 
matter of housing is truly the foremost problem facing citizens of 
Allegheny County. You can talk about the highway programs, and 
talk about the Golden Tri: angle, and about the new auditorium here, 
and talk about any of the other accomplishments or plans you may 
have, but each and every one of them is affected by, or affects, housing 
in one way or another. The housing problem is even one of concern for 
those who are fortunate enough to live in better housing. It affects 
everybody. 

Seantor Crark. Mr. Purnell, I want to thank you for coming down 
here. I think your statement is one of the most heartening, one of the 
most encouraging statements it has been my privilege to listen to in 
many a long year, and I am certainly pleased because of the source from 
which it comes, because I know that the group which you represent is 
in a leadership position to do something about it. If you will indulge 
me for just a minute, I want to say a word. 

Mr. Loshbough, I understand from Mr. Semer that you tend to take 
a somewhat more optimistic view toward the future of this problem 
than I have indicated in the colloquy with Mr. Purnell, and I would 
certainly like to be converted from a pessimist into an optimist. Could 
you give us the benefit of some of your thinking, with particular refer- 
ence to the fact that blight is spreading faster than your valued efforts 
have been able to arrest it ? 

Mr. Losuzoven. Yes. I was a little concerned yesterday, Mr. Chair- 
man. I heard you make the statement to a couple of witnesses that we 
are not keeping up, but are falling behind. It seems to me that some 
of the factors have to be taken into consideration, particularly in 
Pittsburgh. As I said in talks I have made to various groups since I 
have been here, it has taken us 200 years to get this way. 

Senator CLark. How long have you been here, Mr. Loshbough ? 

Mr. Losnnoven. Four months. 

Mr. Purnetu. I might interject at that point that our program is 
only 4 months old. 

Senator Ciark. I understand. 

Mr. Purneti. We do not know these answers, and we are seeking 
them and refuse to give up until we have found there is not an answer. 

Senator Cuark. A very healthy attitude. 
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Mr. Losusovueu. It seems to me we have not even gotten the ball 
yet, let alone run a series of downs. We have just got a team, an 
awfully good team, and we are in the process of warming up. 

Senator Ciark. If I may identify myself as a somewhat older and 
perhaps tired member of the team, we welcome the substitution of a 
triple threat at the beginning of the second half. 

Mr. LosHpovueu. te me say I have been in this business a little 
longer than 5 years, and I am not tired yet. 

Senator CiarK. Good for you. 

Seriously speaking, how about this business? Can you give us 
some reason behind your optimism that we can really get ahead of 
this problem instead of running substantially behind? 

Mr. Losugoven. I do not know the financial answers. These are 
very important, but there are other things than financial. There 
are community facilities and land acquisition. Of course, these cost 
money, but it is not just a matter of finances. It is a major problem. 
I always operate on the theory, and I have had the opportunity of 
working in rather big programs of a controversial nature, like the 
President’s point 4 program in India and administrative housing in 
Connecticut, and various other things 

Senator Ciark. Let me interject there to say, compared with 
India, Pittsburgh looks good. 

Mr. Losuroven. People in India thought we could not get any- 
thing done there. 

Senator CriarK. I spent a little time over there during the war, so 
I know a little about it. 

Mr. Losuroven. In India they made tremendous accomplishments 
in the 4 years I was there. They said we could not do it. So, I 
operate on the theory that, if we want something badly enough, we 
can do it, but it takes people, and it takes industry, business, and labor, 
and ordinary citizens. Then you can get the job done. The point 
I am trying to make is that everybody has to get involved and want 
to do this. I say this in formal speeches repeatedly here; that every- 
body must get involved. 

One of the parts of our program in ACTION-Housing, as Mr. Pur- 
nell pointed out, is to implement and take the lead in forming citizens’ 
groups in various areas to get the educational job done. The busi- 
ness leaders in my opinion, and that of my group and its principals, 
must continue to exercise and realize their responsibility toward their 
community. If we do get this then we cannot fail. It will be done 
somehow and the money will come along. Maybe it will be more 
taxation. I donot know. 

Senator Crark. I think one of the most encouraging things about 
this whole Pittsburgh situation is the spirit in which you are tackling 
this problem at practically every level. It is most heartening to me 
and it will be to other members of the committee. 

I will have a few words to say in Philadelphia, of course, about 
how Pittsburgh at this end of the State is picking up the ball a 
little better than we are. 

Mr. Losnroven. Our level has been oriented to private enterprise 
to see that they can do everything possible in order to do this job. We 
have started out by asking groups such as the Home Builders Asso- 
ciation and the metropolitan citizens to sit down in their offices with us, 
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which they have gladly done, to work out a program of working to- 
ether. We are on very close working terms. 

We have asked the representatives of our 6 or 7 banks to sit with us, 
which they did. These people all took us to lunch. We did not have 
to ask them even. We hope to work this out with the other people 
here. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Loshbough. I hope 

you will have a little better luck than we did, 
" Mr. Losnmoven. I would like to present this to you. It is an 
article by Miles Colean, appearing in this month’s issue, December 
1957, of Architectural Forum. I read it the day before yesterday, 
and it is an important document. 

Senator Crark. The witness hands me an article from the Archi- 
tectural Forum, December 1957, entitled “A Remedy for Rental Hous- 
ing” by Miles Colean, one of the great experts in this field, with many 

ears of experience, and an author of numerous and most helpful 

oks on the whole subject, which will go in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


{Architectural Forum, December 1957] 
A REMEDY FOR RENTAL HOUSING 


WHAT IT NEEDS MOST IS NOT MORE SUBSIDY OF GOVERN MENT SUPPORT BUT A CHANGE 
IN THE TAX LAWS 


(By Miles Colean) 


Strangely, at a time when the United States appears truly concerned about 
rental housing production, it seems stubbornly reluctant to take the one simple 
step that could do something to help it. Nothing radical is involved; indeed, no 
more than a comparatively minor modification of the Internal Revenue Code 
is required. Yet this change, so mild as to seem innocuous, could have tre- 
mendous consequences, not just for housing but for the whole of urban renewal. 
Painlessly, effectively, it could remedy one of our chronic construction ailments 
today—the inability to get adequate equity investments. 

In the simplest terms, the gist of the tax-law amendment is this: give to 
investment trusts whose assets are real property the same tax treatment ex- 
tended to investment trusts whose assets are stocks and bonds. 

Under present law, the income of an investment trust holding the securities 
can be passed on to the beneficiaries without tax on the trust income as such. In 
other words, the trust is merely a conduit for the income from its investments 
in bonds and stocks: the beneficiaries receive the entire return from these 
investments, minus only what is needed for management and reasonable 
reserves. 

With a real estate trust it is different. Here the income from investments 
is subject to the full corporate income tax before it is distributed to the trust’s 
beneficiaries. The beneticiaries’ income is correspondingly reduced, and it is 
this fact that has made the trust device all but unusable as a means of attract- 
ing small savings for real property. People who might otherwise favor real 
estate as an investment have, as a result, channeled their savings, big and 
small, into other mediums, and the end product has been that the whole of real 
estate development, and urban renewal, has suffered. 

As long ago as 1953, legislation to correct this discriminatory treatment was 
introduced in Congress and thoroughly aired in hearings before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. Not until 1956, though, did a bill get so far as the 
President and when it did it was vetoed, largely because of objections by the 
Treasury. 

PRECEDENTS IGNORED 


To understand the difficulties that have confronted this apparently simple 
and logical measure, it is necessary to look for a moment at these objections. 
Partly, they were based on the highly technical question of whether rentals 
from income-producing property were in fact passive income or rather income 
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from untelated business. (The importance of this distinction lies in the fact 
that the courts have decided that income from unrelated business is not eligible 
for conduit tax treatment.) Yet until the real estate investment trust issue 
arose, renals from real property had never been considered as income from 
unrelated business. Throughout the history of income taxation, financial, char- 
itable and educational institutions have not had to pay income tax on the 
income of real property, even when the direction or management was within 
control of the institution and operating and maintenance costs were paid by it. 

Beyond this, the Treasury maintained that the tax on the income of a real 
estate investment trust was no more a double tax than the tax on the income 
of a security investment trust. The Treasury’s stand was that since stock 
dividends are subject to corporate income tax before they reach the security 
investment trust, there was no discrimination in also taxing rental income at 
its first stage, even though this stage happened to be a trust. Here again, 
though, time-honored distinctions were ignored. Rentals and dividends are 
not strictly comparable. Rentals, being a fixed obligation, are actually more 
Similar to bond interest than they are to stock dividends, and bond interest 
paid to a security investment trust is not subject to a corporate tax either 
before reaching the trust or while in the hands of the trust. 

Finally, the Treasury argued that approval of the plan would open the door 
for similar treatment for other classes of property; that every real estate 
company would convert itself into a trust and thus escape taxation (this despite 
the fact that the proposed legislation specifically excluded purely operating com- 
panies from its coverage) ; and that, in any case, an amendment should wait 
until the time for another general review of the tax code. This last point was 
probably the real basis for the Treasury’s position, but whatever the foundation, 
the net effect was a definite setback for rental housing, and a setback that was 
strangely out of keeping with the rest of Government policy. 

There is no question that the administration has tried desperately to stimulate 
rental housing. By insuring mortgages for all or nearly all of the cost of a 
property, it has attempted to make possible the financing of housing projects with 
little or no equity. Going beyond this, it has placed the support of Government 
credit behind rental projects by buying insured mortgages or committing itself 
to buy them through the Federal National Mortage Association. 

To the extent that these devices have worked, the Government has exposed 
itself not only to loss through its contingent liability on the mortgages but also 
to added stretch on its already well-stretched borrowing power. But the really 
serious shortcoming of these devices has been their built-in elements of self- 
defeat. Because the Government has had so high a stake, it has had to circum- 
scribe operations with so many safeguards as to make even limited investments 
unattractive to many sponsors. And because of this, and the failure to produce 
results in terms of urban redevelopment and arpartment building, it has found 
itself pushed into more and more programs for even greater Treasury support 
or direct outlay. This fall, for instance, even before Congress has settled down 
to work, proposals have already been drawn to guarantee income debentures on 
rental housing, to create a new agency to finance middle income housing and 
to increase the authority of FNMA. What the outcome of these measures will 
be, no onecan say. But the trend is clear. 


SINGLE STANDARD 


It is just as clear that if income-producing property is to be created at all, 
it must be on the basis of providing a return to the equity investor comparable 
to what he can get in other places. Because of the nature of real property, which 
ordinarily permits only a relatively low yield and a relatively slow return of 
capital, such a return just isn’t possible so long as the investor is saddled with 
a double tax. Somehow an out has to be found, and to the extent that any sub- 
stantial investment shows up in real estate, it is found. 

One method of escaping the double tax, which, as we have seen, the Govern- 
ment itself encourages, is to reduce the amount of equity investment in a project 
to a minimum. (The Government also helps through accelerated depreciation 
allowances for tax purposes, which are especially effective where thin equities 
are involved.) Another is to build cooperatively owned, rather than rental prop- 
erties. This shifts the investment from the developer to the tenant and at the 
same time eliminates a corporate income tax. A third approach is the real- 
estate syndicate, which is legally a partnership and is often not subject to cor- 
porate tax. Organized for the purpose of a joint investment in income-produc- 
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ing real property, the syndicate has much the same purpose and function as 
a real-estate trust. 3ut unlike trusts, syndicates are normally put together 
for a single building project. Their aim is a quick return of capital and a quick 
exit before depreciation allowances are exhausted. Since, usually, they are 
short-lived and confined in their operations to a single State, syndicates are 
susceptible to abuses hardly possible with the longer term trust whose shares are 
subject to registration by the SEC. 

Given these various escape mechanisms, it is easy to see why real-estate invest- 
ment does not now vield much if any revenue to the Treasury. In this sense, 
econduit-tax treatment for real-estate trusts would in the end produce far more in 
taxes than the United States is now getting. More important, though, it would 
provide a solid, nonspeculative source of funds such as real estate has not had 
in many years. It would do much more to get added rental housing than any of 
the distorted mortgage and direct financing schemes that have been enacted or 
proposed. And it would get urban renewal off dead center. 

As things stand now, a bill to give some tax relief to real-estate trusts has 
cleared the House Ways and Means Committee and will be before Congress when 
it reconvenes. This bill, however, confines its benefits mainly to net lease situa- 
tions, and would be of very limited use in rental housing production. Whether a 
broader, more useful measure can be enacted, as outlined in H. R. 3780, H. R. 
8868, and S. 1876, depends largely on how imbedded the Treasury’s objections 
have become. There is no question of the need. The only doubt is whether the 
administration is prepared to recognize it. 


Senator Cuark. Thank you very much, Mr. Purnell. We appre- 
ciate very much your coming down here. 

Without objection, the attachments to your statement will be made 
a part of the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

APPENDIX A 
AcTION-LIOUSING, INC. 
(Allegheny Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods-Housing, Ine.) 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Chairman of the Board: J. Stanley Purnell,* assistant to the president, T. Mellon 
& Sons 


‘President : Dr. Charles B. Nutting,* director, Buhl Foundation 


Vice president: Ben Fischer,* international representative, United Steelworkers 
of America 

Secretary: J. Alfred Wilner,* attorney, Wilner, Wilner & Kuhn 

Treasurer : Alfred M. Hunt,* secretary, Aluminum Company of America 

Mrs. Maxine G. Aaron, board member, Pittsburgh Board of Education 

Frank Agnew, president, Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co. 

Hon. Anne X. Alpern, judge, common pleas court, Allegheny County 

Hon. Hugh C. Boyle, president judge, orphans’ court, Allegheny County 

Hon. Homer S. brown,* judge, common pleas court, Allekheny County 

Jobn Byerly, president, Fidelity Trust Co. 

Louis Caplan, attorney 

Roland S. Catarinella, home builder, Catranel Construction Co., first vice presi- 
dent, Home Builders Association of Metropolitan Pittsburgh 

Alan S. Christner, vice president, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 

Mrs. Walter S. Church, president, Health and Welfare Federation 

A. W. Conover, president, Equitable Gas Co. 

Dr. James A. Crabtree, head, department of public health practice, Graduate 
School of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh 

John Feigel, president, Pittsburgh Central Labor Union 

Anthony Furlan, president, Pittsburgh Building Trades Council 

H. J. Heinz I1, president, H. J. Heinz Co. 

David G. Hill, president, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Henry L. Hillman, president, Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co, 

Clifford F. Hood, president, United States Steel Corp. 

Charles S. Ingham, architect, Ingham, boyd & Pratt 

B. Kenneth Johnstone,* architect 


*Members of the executive committee. 
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George A. Jones III, realtor, Geo. A. Jones & Sons 

Paul F. Jones, councilman, City Council, Pittsburgh 

Commissioner John J. Kane, chairman, Board of County Commissioners, Alle 
gheny County 

John C, R. Kelly, realtor-appraiser 

Hon. David L. Lawrence, mayor, city of Pittsburgh 

Emil Limbach, general manager, Limbach Construction Co. 

Sidney J. Lindenberg, executive director, Irene Kaufmann Settlement and 
Centers 

David J. McDonald, president, United Steelworkers of America 

Park H. Martin, executive director, Allegheny Conference on Community Devel- 
opment 

Richard K. Mellon, president, T. Mellon & Sons 

Dominic Navarro, building contractor, president, Nuvarro Corp. 

N. B. Obbard, United States Steel Corp. 

The Right Reverend Austin Pardue, bishop, Episcopal Diocese of Pittsburgh 

Donnell D. Reed, real-estate officer, Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co. 

Leslie J. Reese,* director, Pennsylvania Economy League, Ine. 

Harold Sampson,* homebuilder, Sampson Bros., Inc. 

Alan M. Seaife, T. Mellon & Sons 

H. Vane Silberstein, secretary-treasurer, Pittsburgh Mortgage Corp. 

W. P. Snyder ITI, president, Shenango-Penn Mold Co. 

Howard B. Stewart, commissioner, Board of County Commissioners, Allegheny 
County 

Sidney A. Swensrud, former board chairman, Gulf Oil Corp. 

Alfred Trozo, administrator, Housing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh 

John Walker, commissioner, Board of County Commissioners, Allegheny County 

Dr. A. M. Woodruff,* director, bureau of business research school of business 

_ administration, University of Pittsburgh 

Counsel: Theodore L. Hazlett, Jr., executive director, Urban Redevelopment 


Authority of Pittsburgh 


ApPenprx B 


ACTION-HowsSING, INC. 


(Allegheny Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods-Housing, Inc.) 
OBJECTIVES OF ACTION-HOUSING, INC, 


The objectives of ACTION-Housing, Inc., are to assist in bringing about the 
coordination of activities of all existing community organizations and agencies, 
governmental and nongovernmental), in an effort to plan and effect the ecompre- 
hensive renewal and housing program necessary for the elimination of existing 
slums and blighted areas in Allegheny County within the next 20 years. 

To accomplish these objectives, it is proposed to (1) promuigate studies of 
conditions and factors which affect the housing of the people: (2) encourage ond 
assist in developing a comprehensive countywide planning approach to conserva- 
tion, rehabilitation, and slum clearance; (3) encourage citizen participation in 
housing and neighborhood improvement programs; (4) disseminate information 
to the general public concerning the objectives of ACTION-Housing, Inc.; and 
(5) secure the adoption of such features of community planning as may bene- 
ficially bear upon the welfare of the men, the women, and the children who live 
and work in Allegheny County. 

Within this frame of reference, it is further proposed that the activities of 
ACTION-Housing, Inc. be considered on a short-range as well as a long-range 
basis. The short-range activities would encompass four categories: (1) organi- 
zational, (2) promotional and educational, (83) operational, and (4) research. 
Long-range activities would be on a three category basis: (1) promotional and 
educational, (2) operational, and (3) research. 

In proposing the following activities as the principal basis for the program 
of ACTION-Housing, Inc., it is fully recognized that solutions to the housing 
problem in our community will take time. Therefore, our program activities, 
which we either intend to conduct or cause to be conducted, are geared to the 


*Members of the executive committee. 
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goal of achieving the eradication of slums and blight in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County during the next 20 years. It is also recognized that many of the pro- 
gram activities are not necessarily new and that commendable work has already 
been done along some of these lines by other agencies and groups in our com- 
munity. 
SHORT-RANGE ACTIVITIES 
Organizational activities 
*1, Orientation program for executive committee, such as: 
(a) Informal discussions with individuals (both local and out of town) 
versed in urban renewal problems and opportunities. 
(b) Field trip of blighted areas and conservation areas. 
2. Expansion of library. 
*3. Develop necessary staff. 
4. Determine desirability of committee structure, i. e.— 
(a) Neighborhood improvement. 
(b) Publie relations. 
(c) Housing-code enforcement. 
(d) Housing finance. 
(ec) Planning and research. 
*5. Establish liaison with appropriate governmental and civic agencies. 
Promotional and educational activities 
*1. Develop a broad gage approach to stimulate interest in the overall AC- 
TION-Housing, Inec., program, i. e., series of meetings with trade associations’ 
representatives ; building trades’ representatives; representatives of real-estate 
boards; representatives of the Home Builders Association; representatives of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association; representatives of civic associations, 
churches, schools, etc.; roundtable discussions (including representatives of all 
the aforementioned groups) on current housing problems and opportunities on a 
countywide show-on-the-road basis. 
*2. Establish an information center on ACTION-Housing, Inc., activities. 
8. Develop and maintain liaison with newspaper editors and local radio and 
television executives. 
*4, Review experiences of governmental-nongovernmental groups in housing 
and renewal of other cities active in the movement such as Philadelphia, Kansas 
City, Cleveland, Baltimore, New York, Norfolk, Va., and the like. 


Operational activities 

*1. Make every possible effort to bring about the construction of the pro- 
posed North Side 221 project. 

*2. After determination of need, promote more liberalized financing for home 
repairs and improvement. 

*3. Encourage creation of a county renewal coordinating committee similar 
to the city of Pittsburgh’s urban renewa) cOmm)ssion. 

4. Assist effective neighborhood organizations now in existence with self-help 
rehabilitation projects. 

5. Make certain that community planning considerations enter into highway 
location decisions and other plans for physical development. 

*§, Assist in the planning of a comprehensive urban-renewal program in the 
Stanton Heights-Garfield Hill area. 

*7. Assist in getting the Pittsburgh district designated by the FHA, for home- 
building purposes, as a high-cost area (on a FHA 221 project this would raise 
the per unit cost limitation from $9,000 to $10,000). 


Research activities 
1. Encourage the initiation of— 
*(a) A real-property inventory. 
*(b) Housing-market analysis to determine housing needs and effective 
demand which would include preference as to location. 
(c) Preliminary study of the need for housing for the elderly. 
*2. Develop a standard operating procedure for initiating and sustaining 1n- 
terest in neighborhood organizations. 
3. Initiate studies, possibly on a case basis, of family relocation trends re- 
sulting from slum clearance to "determine inipact on the rest of the community. 
4. Encourage and assist the municipalities of Allegheny County to develop 
comprehensive community plans. 


*Indicates priority 
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LONG-RANGE ACTIVITIES 


Promotional and educational activities 


*1. Conduct a continuous promotional and educational campaign 
(a) Utilizing broad-gage approach for overall area. 
(b) Utilizing pinpoint approach for renewal areas. 

2. Develop a demonstration project. 

3. Prepare exhibit for spring Home Builders Association’s home show. 

4. Prepare exhibit for 1958 Allegheny County Fair. 

*5. Develop programs for widely disseminating information regarding 
ACTION-Housing objectives and activities, using all media available; i. e., radio, 
press, television, etc. 

Operational activities 
1. Encourage and assist with the initiation of the following activities: 
*(a) A delineation of the entire county into improvement districts. 
(b) Classification of improvement districts as to whether they are pre- 
dominantly of the clearance, rehabilitation, or conservation type. 
(c) Establish priorities for appropriate action in these areas. 

2. Assume responsibility for the effective organization of neighborhood coun- 
cils in the improvement areas. 

3. Encourage area universities to develop curriculum aimed at improved resi- 
dential construction, real-estate management, and housing research. 

*4. Study the feasibility of establishing a counseling service for property own- 
ers faced with major remodeling decisions as a result of code enforcement. In 
this connection, consideration would also be given to types of possible public and 
private financial assistance, including such devices as the Baltimore fight blight 
fund. 

5. Study the feasibility of using a mobile demonstration unit to inform prop- 
erty owners on “how to do it” rehabilitation. 

*6. Promote housing for moderate income families. 

7. Promote the effectuation of the desirable recommendations of the governor's 
citizens’ committee on housing. 

*8. Study ways and means of developing either additional resources for the 
flow of money into the housing-mortgage market or the establishment of a 
separate corporation to supplement the current resources. 

*9. Develop yardsticks to indicate feasibility of small-scale rehabilitation. 

10. Assist the Pittsburgh area public housing authorities in achieving their 
commendable objective of planning and building future projects in a smaller num- 
ber of units on separated sites. 

*11. Attempt to obtain a demonstration grant from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in Washington, D. C., through the city of Pittsburgh or Alle- 
gheny County whereby a brick-and-mortar demonstration project related to 
rehabilitation could be undertaken. 

12. Work with downtown business interests to tie the future of the central 
business district more thoroughly to urban renewal 

13. The preparation of a detailed analysis of housing costs, both in single 
family and multifamily construction. 

Research activities 

1. Periodic real-property inventories once the initial study is completed. 

2. Study the impact of excessive municipal regulations on housing costs. 

3. Study adequacy of installation of streets, sewers, water, ete., by private 
contractors in localities where such groups are required to do this type of work. 

4. Survey of potential market for open occupancy housing. 

*5. Study of present and anticipated population and family income distribu- 
tion in an effort to determine long-range housing needs. 

*§. Determine manner in which ACTION-Housing, Inc., can integrate its 
activities with existing planning and renewal agencies. 

7. Determine economic feasibility of large-scale rehabilitation. 

8. Study impact of urban renewal on municipal and county finances. 

9. Review adequacy of recordkeeping with reference to new housing starts 
and rehabilitation activities in the city and county. 

10. Develop a program for encouraging the enactment and enforcement of 
housing and building codes and zoning. Study and review adequacy of such 


*Indicates priority. 
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measures where they exist which would include review of provisions contained 
in most effective codes now in existence in other cities. 

11. To encourage the conduct of social research in housing and urban renewal, 
to help determine the neighborhood interests, desires, values, and aspirations, 
to explore why families leave particular areas of the city to move elsewhere in 
the city or suburbs, what would hold them and what might bring them back. 

12. To study impact of inadequate municipal regulations on housing condi- 
tions, municipal finances, blight, and the like. 

Senator Crark. The next witness is Mr. R. S. Catarinella, vice 
president of the Home Builders of Pittsburgh. 


STATEMENT OF ROLAND S. CATARINELLA, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, 
AND S. P. PARISI, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HOME BUILDERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF METROPOLITAN PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Carartnevia. Thank you, Sen: ne 

May I have permission to have Mr. S. P. Parisi, our executive diree- 
tor, here ? 

Senator CLark. Yes; you certainly may. I want to say in my judg- 
ment the home builders can make as great a contribution to the solu- 
tion of this problem, which we are all seeking, as any group of the 
community, so I am most pleased that you are here to give us your 
help. 

Mr. Cavartnetna. Thank you. I was awakened this morning by 
the news report that the Senator was disturbed that the opponents 
to the Federal housing programs were not appearing. As home build- 
ers we are certainly not opponents of those, because we have been 
operating under FHA for years, although we might oppose certain 
aspects of the program. Have you read this statement I have? 

Senator Ciark. I am sorry to say I have not. If you will read it I 
will be happy to listen to it. If you prefer to hit the high spots it will 
be equally satisfactory to me and perhaps we can get along a little 
faster. 

Mr. Catrartnetta. I think I would like to read it and do the same 
thing Mr. Purnell did. 

It is with the greatest of pleasure that we are appearing here today 
before your Senate Subcommittee on Housing. 

My name is Roland S. Catarinella. I am first vice president of 
the Home Builders Association of Metropolitan Pittsburgh, and I 
am here today as spokesman for that association. I wish to express the 
association’s appreciation for the privilege of coming before you to give 
our views on the housing problems as we see them in the Pittsburgh 
area. 

The Home Builders Association of Metropolitan Pittsburgh has one 
fundamental objective, to serve the public interest by satisfying the 
housing needs of our community with a product that meets the stand- 
ards of safety and soundness, consistent with good construction prac- 
tices at a price the house-buying public can pay. These are our charter 
purposes and we believe they can be attained by industry—Govern- 
ment cooperation through an improved and continued program fol- 
lowing the pattern of low downpayment, long-term financing, and low 
rates of interest. 

The giant strides made in Pittsburgh’s commercial and industrial 
renaissance must be matched by a similar resurgence in the housing 
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field. Although builders play the prime role in the production of 
housing, an enlightened viewpoint must be adopted by institutional 
lenders, governmental agencies, governments, and community plan- 
ners. Weare aware of our responsibility in meeting the housing prob- 
lems. We must have the cooperation of all components of our industry 
and all segments of our Government and community life if we are 
to attain the objective of mass producing housing to meet the need 
within the public purse. 

It is my understanding that the committee is here to try to find out 
what should be done with the present Federal Government urban 
renewal program and also what can be done with Federal legislation 
to improve the production rate of housing. Since we are primarily 
in the field of residential housing construction, I would like to confine 
my remarks to the housing problems confronting urban renewal, and 
also make some suggestions as to what we think can be done to solve 
these problems. 

We understand that one of the major problems in effecting a major 
urban renewal project is the production of replacement housing, to 
provide shelter for displaced persons in accordance with their ability 
to pay. In most cases the people affected by any redevelopment 
project, which is correcting a blighted area, are those of very mod- 
erate income, and as we can today’s housing picture. we find there are 
not enough new houses for sale or for rent being built to meet the 
needs of the moderate-income family. 

Senator Crark. Would you mind if I interrupted you to ask you 
to give us your definition of a moderate-income family, in dollars? 

Mr. CaTartNELLA. We agree with the concept presented here of 
$3,500 to $5,500 a year, or $70 to $100 a week. 

Senator Ciark. Gross? 

Mr. Catartnetia. Gross. Yes. We agree with that. 

We of the home-building industry are vitally interested in satisfy- 
ing this demand. We know that if we are to have a prosperous indus- 
try and a thriving community, we have to find a way to build houses 
that the majority of the public can afford to buy. This is the mass 
market which we have been unable to reach in the past few years. 
As a result, many of our builders have been concentrating on custom- 
built and specially designed houses in the upper price bracket, thereby 
further intensifying the already critical housing shortage in the mod- 
erate middle-income category. 

While land costs and stringent municipal requirements have played 
a major role in increasing the cost of housing, we have also experi- 
enced the very high cost of money. The tight money problem, which 
has been in existence too long now, has caused an increase in the cost 
of producing moderate-price housing. This increase stems from in- 
creased amounts of interest which the builder must pay during the 
construction of his house. It comes also in an increase of the cost of 
providing the mortgage to the purchaser. The tight-money policy 
also has brought on the “point” or discount situation, which is most 
damaging in the middle-income price property transaction. 

Senator CrarKk. Let me ask you whether as a realist you see any 
possibility of the actual cost of housing, exclusive of financing, com- 
ing down? By that I mean the cost of land and cost of materials 
and cost of labor in the building of a house. Are we not pretty well 
stuck with that? 
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Mr. CarartNewia. I believe the fixed costs of labor and materials 
and land are here withus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. Is there any possibility of a development in the 
art of home building which will result in a new kind of a house, or a 
new method of construction, which would bring those costs down? 
We hear a great deal about automation these days, and about the 
increased productivity which comes in various industries. Is the 
home-building industry the kind of an activity in which you cannot 
expect that sort of thing? 

Mr. CaTartNe.ua. I certainly would not say we cannot expect 1m- 
provements. I think in today’s age we have to expect all kinds of 
technological improvements. Certainly housing will expect some of 
those. But I think we can point out, with today’s outmoded means 
of construction, that even under the conventional way we are building 
today, although some of us are not so conventional, there is an answer 
to this problem. 

Senator Cnuarx. I am very interested to hear what you say, but I 
am wondering whether any of those new techniques of which you 
speak are for the immediate future, or whether they are still in the 
experimental stage and a good many years away. 

Mr. Cavartnetia. I am not really qualified to answer. I am just 
2 home builder. 

We believe that the committee can do well by studying the financing 
aspects of the housing program as related to the moderate- price house. 
Perhaps, in connection with present FHA program financing require- 
ments could be further relaxed to the end that it would supplant the 

osition of the Veterans’ Administartion in the mortgage field. 
Suilders have been experiencing the intensifying of standards for 
FHA-approved housing. Over the past 5 years there has been a 
continual tendency toward increasing the minimum standards re- 
quired by FHA, to the end that we now believe the FHA house is 
overdesigned in many respects, which, of course, is increasing costs. 

In addition to the high cost of land, tight money, and raised stand- 
ards, we here in Pittsburgh have also experienced an increase in the 
tax burden, which applies to new house construction. I have par- 
ticular reference to two new taxes which were enacted into law within 
the last few years. One, the sales tax which requires that there must 
be a tax paid on all materials used in a new house. Secondly, the 
deed transfer tax, which requires that after a house is built and com- 
pleted and sold to a customer, there must be a tax on the full value of 
the transfer of that property. In other words, there is a double tax; 
we pay a tax on the material going into the house and then we pay 
a tax on the completed unit when it is sold to the buyer. These taxes 
have further increased the price of a house with no reflection in 

valuation. 

Gentlemen, I have just recited the main reasons why I feel that 
we in the home-building industry are not building a large amount of 
moderate-priced housing i in metropolitan Pittsburgh. The problem 
of high land costs, high construction costs, high financing costs, and 
high processing costs, must be met if the required housing is to be 
pr ovided. 

Senator Crark. I think it would be helpful to me, Mr. Catarinella, 
and the staff, if you would digress for a moment to tell us a little bit 
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about your own personal experience in building in the Pittsburgh area 
in the last 10 or 11 years. What priced houses have you been building, 
and where are they located, and what success have you had in selling 
them? Generally speaking, how have you finance «1 them ? 

Mr. Cararrnena. All right, sir. We have been in the business for 
about 10 or 11 years after having graduated from college, when we 
got to work with our father in the house-building business. At that 
time we were building what we call need housing. 

Senator Ciarx. What kind? 

Mr. Catartnetia. Need housing. We were building shelter and 
not dressing them up. They were not too fancy, but we were building 
a 3-bedroom, 2-story house to sell for about $9,500 at that time. 

Senator Crark. Inside the city or in the county ? 

Mr. Catartnetia. In the suburbs. 

Senator CLark. How were your land costs at that time ? 

Mr. CaTartne xa. Our land costs were reasonably low. 

Senator Cirark. They have gone up since / 

Mr. Catartneia. They have skyrocketed since. Our developing 
costs, however, have skyrocketed even more in that we have been re- 
quired to do more and more in the way of street development and 
curbs, and things of that nature, which add to the cost of the end 
product. 

Senator Ciark. You have gotten less and less out of the local 
municipality ¢ | 

Mr. CatrartnetiA. The local municipality has never cooperated in | 
any way as far as providing community facilities. | 

Senator Ciark. Then why would you say your development costs | 
have goneup? Did you not always have them ¢ 

Mr. Catartnet.a. I mean, they have increased the standards they 
required. 

Senator CLrark. The FHA 4 

Mr. CarartneLiA, Not necessarily FHA, but local municipalities. 
This is one of our main problems. The standards the local municipali- 
ties place on us is one of our main problems. Also, they are all dif- 
ferent, especially in Allegheny County, where we have 129 different 
municipalities and different codes to operate under. 

Senator CiarK. It is one of the burdens you operate under. I hope 
some day they will get around to consolidating them. 

Mr. Carartnetia. Ihopeso. We built this need housing and it was 
good shelter. These families bought the housing and they have been 
paying on them under the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
program. 

Senator Ciars. I take it the houses still stand. 

Mr. CararitNeELia. They do, and, in fact, we live right in the middle 
of most of them now. 

Senator CLark. What would their resale price be now ? 

Mr. Catarine.tna. We are selling those houses basically for around 
$14,000. 

Senator Crark. So that the individual who first bought them would 
be able to get out of it a very substantial profit. 

Mr. CararineLia. Very much so. 

What has happened is, we more or less, I believe, met the need that 
existed right after the war. We built houses at a great rate and the 
home-building industry did do the job and met this need. 
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Senator Crark. What was your early volume in those days? 

Mr. Carartnetta. We were small builders—70, 80, 100 a year. 

Senator Ciark. Some of the members of your association built 
more ¢ 

Mr. CarartnELiA. Some did build more. In Pittsburgh we do not 
have very m: any too large builders. 

Senator Crark. When you speak of Pittsburgh, you mean the 
county too? 

Mr. Carartne.ia. Yes, the metropolitan area. We do not have a 
builder who did over 500 a year, and we do not have the 1,000 and 

2,000 project builders that you have elsewhere. Our industry, as I 
under stand, was building about 8,000 units a year from 1947 to 1952. 

Senator Crark. How many builders are there in your association 

Mr. CaTARINELLA. Approximately 200. 

Senator Ciark. I take it you do not have anybody like Bill Levitt 
here 

Mr. Catartnetia. No Bill Levitt here. We do have smaller coun- 
terparts, but they are in the minority. We have 3 or 4 builders now 
building over 100 houses a year. 

Senator CrarKk. In other words, yours is a pretty competitive in- 
dustry ? 

Mr. Cararinetia. Very competitive and made up of small builders 
building 10, 15, 20, 25 houses a year, and none of us are financial ty- 
coons. We are all small-business men. 

Senator Crark. Come on down, if you will, to the last 5 or 6 years 
and give us the prices at which you are building, and the problems 
which have come up during that period. 

Mr. Carartvetia. In 1953 we were building this 6-room house 
for about $12,500, and $12,900. 

Senator CLark. How many bedrooms? 

Mr. Catartnetia. Three bedrooms. 

Senator CLark. One bath? 

Mr. CarartnetiaA. That is right. With a garage; brick veneer 
and plaster. In other words, we had a certain standard we as an 
individual wanted to keep. 

Senator Ciark. Single units with a lot? 

Mr. Catartnetia. Yes; a 50-foot lot primarily at that time. 

We got into this market and our biggest volume was done through 
FHA. During the year 1953, I believe, we got into the tight money 
area. We had to sell houses under the VA appraised valuation. The 
VA A appraised valuation at that time was not recognizing the cost of 
money. ‘This man was the VA’s chief appraiser at that time, I might 
say, so we have him here in front of us. 

Senator Crarx. I might comment, if you cannot lick them, join 
them. 

Mr. CaTartneE.iA. It is more comfortable on this side. 

At any rate, we found ourselves selling houses at the VA appraisal 
at which we could not make a profit. This was in the moderate- 
priced schedule. 

Senator Ciark. What dollar value are you putting on it at this 
point? 

Mr. CatartnELLA. We were selling from $13,000 to $14,000. Par- 
ticularly I was building a ranch- type ¢ at this time for $14,000 on which 
I had to pay points. These points, together with the transfer taxes 
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which we had to pay amounted to about 5 percent of the cost of the 
house, which just squeezed out any profit. 

Senator CiarK. To sell those houses you would have to look to 
family incomes of around $7,000, would you not, for a $14,000 house? 

Mr. Carartetia. No. A $14, 000 house we can sell to a family 
income of about $5,000, provided we have long-term financing. 

Senator Ciark. I was going to add, provided the family was satis- 
fied to eat only 2 meals a day. 

Mr. CarartneLiA. Oh,no. I think they ate well. 

So we got out of the low- priced market because of the squeeze put 
on us and we started building houses in the $20,000 to $30,000 bracket. 

Senator CiarK. As I understand it, that squeeze you think came 
from two sources—the local municipalities and FHA and VA. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. CATARINELLA. No, it was fourfold: Raised standards, which is 
FHA and local municipalities ; high cost of money, and more taxes and 
all of those other points, and high Tand costs. So the items are the high 
land cost, tight money, raised standards, and this additional tax bur den, 
which have pushed us out of what we call the moderately priced house. 

When I say tight money I was referring mostly to the discount rate 
on money, whereby they charged 5 or 6 or 7 points for money. We 
could not afford to pay that point money and still sell the house and 
make a profit. So, if you don’t make a profit, you don’t make houses. 

Senator Crark. Who would buy those mortgages at that discount 

rate? Local lending institutions, FNMA, or FHA, or both? 

Mr. Carartnetia. Personally I did not sell anything at 6 or 7 
points. I sold mine mostly at 2 points, and that was enough. I got 
out of the market right away. 

Senator CLiark. Whom did you sell to? 

Mr. Carartnetia. The bank probably sold them to individual lend- 
ing institutions—insurance companies which had the money to buy the 


mortgages. 
Senator CiarK. Would you know whether any of those mortgages 
ended up in FNMA? 


Mr. CarartNEtxA, I do not believe ours ended up in FNMA. Ours 
were taken by the private market. 

Senator CiarK. Let us get back to what you are doing now and 
have been doing in the last few years, since a squeeze forced you into 
the higher income house bracket. 

Mr. CaTartneLtua. We have been building in the $20,000 to $30,000 
bracket. We realize a lot of people who built or bought houses from 
us after the war, this “need” house, would be our best customer for this 
improved house. So in the last few years we sold houses to people 
who lived within a half a mile of our project who owned homes they 
bought from us previously. 

Senator CLiark. Have you had trouble disposing of those higher 
priced houses ? 

Mr. CaTartneutia. Yes, the market is much slower. We cannot build 
a high volume of these houses and must curtail volume because as you 
get into the higher income strata you do have fewer people. 

Senator Ciark. Would you say in your association the annual num- 
ber of housing starts dec ‘lined in the last few years ? 

Mr. Carartneiia. I believe it has. Where we were building 8,000 
to 10,000 a year we are now building 7,000 a year. 
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Senator Ciark. And you would agree, would you not, that the need 
is still there for housing in the community ? 

Mr. CararineLia. Definitely. We as home builders would like to 
get into this mass market. We do not like it up where we are because 
there are too many building the high-priced house, and the competi- 
tion is too great. 

Senator CLark. You are going to tell us what we can do to help you 
get down in that moderate-income group. 

Mr. Cararinetia. Right. This is what we would like to suggest. 

Senator Crark. Go ahead. We are very interested in hearing your 
suggestions. 

Mr. Cararinenna. First we would like to present the concept that we 
believe in the principle of homeownership, and, where it can be pre- 
served, we ought to go along those line. 

We will read page 4 and go on from there. 

One of the greatest satisfactions that we builders in this residential 
construction industr y get from our everyday work is the fact that we 
know as we build the houses to sell to the American families we are also 
building an inevitably strong America, and this strength is both 
economical and spiritual. As the American family moves into the 
house which we build, through his everyday living he makes it into a 
home. He has roots in the community. He joins in civic organiza- 
tions; he joins the local churches; he goes to the PTA meetings and 
becomes a tower of strength in the c ommunity . This principle of home- 
ownership is one which we cannot afford to pass up, as being an im- 
portant factor of the house building business. And if we can solve 
the housing needs of our people and still preserve homeownership, I 
am sure you will agree that he will be building and strengthening 
America. In this age of sputnik and muttnik and the like, ° we need 
every bit ‘of strength 1 we can muster. 

We are not really selling houses to the families of America; we are 
really encouraging them to invest in their own little piece of America, 
and if they invest wisely and care for this investment, this house will 
not only prov ide them with shelter and comfort that they need, but it 
will also increase in value over the years. I believe the history of the 
past 30 years will bear this out, especially the past 10 years. Those 
people who invested in their own house 10 years ago are now recouping 
the value of their investment and they are improving their situation 
by investing in a new home. 

Senator CrarKk. Let me interrupt again. The charge is sometimes 
made, and I do not subscribe to it, that what a lot of you fellows 
were doing in the years since W orld War II was just building the 
new slums of tomorrow. How long would you anticipate these houses 
of both the price categories you speak of will be safe, sanitary, and 
fit for human occupation ? 

Mr. Catartnetwa. I think they will outlive by a very far margin 
the term of the FHA mortgage put on them. 

Senator Ciark. What is that term? 

Mr. Catartnetta. The term has been 25 years on most of these 
houses we sold. 

I will say this: I built my own home and my own family and 3 
children live in 1 of the communities we built right after the war. 

Senator CLark. Personally I am not sure we want to build houses 
to last 100 years. 


| 
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Mr. CaTarInecia. I agree with you. 

Senator Crark. Changes in the economy and outlook are such 
that it may not be desirable. But you think your houses will be good 
dwellings for at least 25 years, and probably more? 

Mr. CaTarIne.tLA. Probably more. I agree with you on the other 
point, that neighborhoods and areas do change, and that is the part 
of raised standards. I think we are overbuilding this house. 

I am sure you will agree that if we encourage these families of 
moderate income to invest in their own home and become homeown- 
ers, that we will be doing them a greater service and be doing the 
country a greater service than if we channel them into a tenement 
house where they receive a handout, so to speak, from a paternal 
Government. We want good citizens, and homeownership makes 
good citizens and makes for a strong America. 

You might say this all sounds good, but how can we make a 
homeowner out of the moderate-income family ? 

Senator CiarK. That is just what I say. 

Mr. Catartnetia. And that is what I say. 

The answer, of course, lies in the fact that we must find a correc- 
tion or a solution to the four causes that have forced the home 
builder out of the moderate-price house market. This solution can- 
not be found through Federal action alone. It must be a concerted 
effort on the part of the industry and there must be cooperative 
action on the part of local and State government, as well as the Fed- 
eral Government. Since this is a hearing before a committee of 
the Federal Government, we should like to confine our remarks prin- 
cipally as to what Federal action conld accomplish. 

First, in the case of high land costs, the present program of the 
Federal Government in paying for ¢wo-thirds of the redevelopment 
costs of this land should certainly be continued. 

Senator CiarKk. Let me stop you to say that there was a pretty strong 
movement in the Senate last year which got through the subcommittee 
and through the Banking and Currency Committee, but was beaten on 
the floor, to up the amount of the Federal payment from two-thirds 
to three-quarters. That will have two effects, of course. It would be 
making the projects which are authorized more feasible economically, 
but would mean we would have fewer projects, unless we had more 
money, which probably was not in the wood. 

I wonder how you would react to raising the standard from two- 
thirds to three-quarters? 

Mr. Carartnetia. It is a many-sided question, but I feel if the 
program we advocate is adopted it could be raised to three-quarters 
and still decrease the amount of Federal subsidy needed. 

Let me put it in a nutshell: We are advocating more money for 
redevelopment and less money for public housing. 

Senator Crark. All right. But that still does not answer the 
specific question as to whether you think we should stick with two- 
thirds and one-third in redevelopment, or if it would be wiser to go to 
one-quarter and three-quarters, 

Mr. Catrartnecna. To satisfy the need of low-cost land which we 
need to build the cheaper house, a three-quarter figure would probably 
do that job much better. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you. 
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Mr. CaTarRINELLA. For only in this way could a private builder 
ossibly enter into the picture and build houses on redeveloped land. 
n other words, your three-quarter figure would help this picture. 

The cost of this land should be made available to the builder at 
approximately $40 per front foot. You probably need the three- 
quarters to do that. 

Second, in the field of financing there should be a free flow of money 
at low interest rates. In other words, no points at, say, 414 percent 
interest. I am using specific figures in order to present an “example 
which I want to close the presentation with. 

Senator CLarK. J am not very clear as to what the phrase “no points” 
means. 

Mr. Carartnetia. No discounts. 

Senator CiarKk. In other words, the purchase of a mortgage at par 
carrying 41% percent interest. 

Mr. Carartneya. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Again if you cut the interest you make it easier. 

Mr. Carartnetia. Definitely. This is a supposition I am present- 
ing here to show what can be done in this interest rate. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Carartnetia. If we are to build under the FHA program, let us 
say that would be 414 percent interest, plus the one-half percent mort- 
gage insurance w hich is now prevalent. This financing field should 
also provide a free flow of money so that construction money can be 
had at, say, no more than 5 percent interest with no points. 

The cost of construction money has also gone up, and this cost of 
money is raising the price of houses. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator CLrark. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. Where is this money going to come from at 4 percent? 

Mr. Carartnetia. That is for the committee to find out, facetiously. 
I have an idea on that I would like to throw out. 

Senator CrarK. I would like to interject personally I think I agree 
with you, but you would have to admit that this is the same kind of 
a Federal subsidy at taxpayer expense as public housing is, only it 
goes to you instead of the public housing authority. That does not 
mean I am against you, but you are just as much of a Socialist as 
the public .-housing boys are when you come in and ask us to give you 
a Federal interest rate at 414 percent when the current rate is 6 
percent. 

Mr. CaTaRtNELLA. I am not asking you to give it to us, but asking 
that the interest rate be given to the homeowner and home purchaser. 
He owns his own home. It is a different concept than living in a 
tenement house and living in your own home. 

Senator Crark. I would not quarrel with you, except that it is too 
a Federal subsidy. 

Mr. Carartnetia. We told you in the first instance we agreed with 
the Federal housing program, but not all aspects of it. 

With this kind of a tool a great deal can be done. The big problem 
in the financing, of course, is to find a way to attract investment money 
into the mortgage field at this low interest rate. 

You asked me that question before. 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. 
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Mr. Carartne.Lia, We recognize this problem. 

It might be an idea for consideration, would be that this investnient 
money invested in, let us say, FHA insured loans, should have the 
same tax-exempt status as moneys invested in municipal bonds and the 
like. 

We are contending if you give the same tools to the individual 
we can do this job better than it can be done through public housing. 

Senator Ciark. I think it would be helpful, Mr. Rogers, if you 
put in the record at this point some of the problems we face in accept- 
ing this suggestion. 

Mr. Roeers. First of all, our committee does not have jurisdiction 
over the tax problem. That would come before the Senate Finance 
Comimttee. In addition, it would be very difficult to get that sort 
of tax treatment enacted. 

Mr. Carartnewia. We understand you do not have that jurisdiction. 
‘hat is the problem in housing. There are so many people who have 
jurisdiction that affects us that it is hard to coordinate them all. 
That is what ACTION in Pittsburgh is trying to do here. Maybe 
ACTION nationally can help us to do that. 

Senator Ciark. Maybe what we need is a reorganization of the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. Carartnetta. No. We are not suggesting that, sir. We do 
need a reorganization of housing at the top level and there has to be 
an enlightened study of housing all the way down the line. 

Senator Crark. When you say a tax-exempt status, I take it you 
mean those who bought mortgages would not be required to pay an 
income tax on the interest from the mortgage. 

Mr. Catartneta. That is right. This is the idea. I do not know 
how practical it is actually. 

Senator CLark. We are very glad to have the suggestion. 

Mr. Carartnetia. I do know the public housing authorities, I be- 
lieve, in the bonds that they sell, which they usually sell in the neigh- 
borhood of 21% percent to 3 percent, are tax-exempt. I believe that is 
the case. 

Senator Ciark. I believe it is an interesting idea and I wish you 
would come down to Washington and help me sell it to Senator Byrd. 

Mr. Carartne..a. I would be happy to. 

Section 221 of the present FHA program should be made work- 
able and more practical. The present $10,000 limit is certainly not 
practical under today’s cost. 

Senator Ciark. That is certainly true in high-cost areas like Pitts- 
burgh. Our difficulty is in finding a national standard. I for one be- 
lieve we have to put exceptions in to take care of high-cost areas, 
but I am in complete agreement with you that $10,000 does not handle 
the problem in the Pittsburgh area. 

Mr. Carartnetta. The $10,000 would not provide the adequate 
shelter needed by the average family. This limit should be increased 
from $10,000 to about $12,000, and the downpayment on a $12,000 
house should be 3 percent of $12,000 instead of the present 3 percent 
of the first $10,000. 

Mr. Carrer. Section 221 does not have a downpayment. All that 
is paid is $200 for closing costs. So you are advocating something 
more stringent that at present. ‘ 
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Mr. paras INELLA. I am advocating the present FHA schedule. 

Mr. Carrer. You are comparing section 221 to section 203. 

Senator Ciark. From where you sit you would not object to elim- 
ination of the downpayment, would you! 

Mr. Carartnetta. No. In other words, we did propose it similar 
to VA, but we are trying to be a little conservative here. 

Senator CLark. Do you miss the VA program ? 

Mr. Catarinewia. Right now? 

Senator CLarK. Yes. 

Mr. CaTARINELLA. Yes, sir. 

We would also recommend the closing costs needed for this trans- 
action be included in the mortgage package similar to the VA. At 
one time that was part of the V x package. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, what makes the housing market 
move is no downpayment, or a very small downpayment. 

Mr. Cararrnecia. A small downpayment, free flow of money, and 
easy financing. No question about it. 

Senator CLark. You have raised some very important social ques- 
tions which I have not been able to solve. I personally deplore 
the long terms under which individuals who cannot afford it probably, 
are induced to buy automobiles well beyond their income. And tele- 
vision, and every other kind of luxury. It seems all right there, but 
when you move into housing, which is an essential need, it is a little 
difficult to get the same treatment. 

On the other hand, how smart is it to put the average American 

family so deeply in debt by inducing them to buy a house which they 
probably cannot afford ? 

Mr. Cararinecia. I think it is very smart, because they are invest- 
ing in America. That is the difference between it when they buy a 
television. ‘The television in a year or two is worth nothing, and you 
annot get anything for it. A car in a 4-year period is depreciated in 
value. But our houses, which are a real-estate value, and on which 
the whole tax structure of the Nation is based, appreciate in value. 

If our Nation should disintegrate, then I say real estate is a bad 
investment, but I do not believe that will happen. So I do feel that 
long-term financing, in terms of real estate, is the ideal situation. 
That is what I was pointing out. These people who financed on a 
25-year basis back in 1945 and 1946 and 1947 and 1948 are now able 
to bay a little better home, and they do not need long-term financing 
on the second purchase. 

Senator Crark. What worries me is that this does induce, to some 
extent, families to buy a more expensive house than they really ought 
to. For example, you and I disagreed a little while ago as to whether 
a family could or could not afford to buy a house which cost more 
than twice the family income. I suggested if you sold a $14,000 house 
you ought to be going to a $7,000 family, and you said “No,” that a 
$5,000 family could take that house. I think if they do they will be 
pushing pretty hard, and I would be afraid they would be cutting out 
some other things that they need pretty badly in order to buy that 
house. To be sure, the Government is not their keeper. I realize 
that. 

However, I have some question as to how much we should encour- 
age you to sell houses to people with incomes which are probably less 
than would enable them w isely to buy that kind of house. 
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Mr. CarartnetiaA. We are suggesting that there is a limit, perhaps, 
to where this liberal financing ought to reach. We agreed on a 
$12,000 figure. I do not say we v want to sell $50,000 houses with 40- 
year financing. In other w ords, our problem is to find a way to pro- 
vide a house for the moderate-income man. 

Senator Ciark. Let us get at that this way: Your $12,000 house, 
you think, should be available to a family with what annual income ? 

Mr. Catrarinecita. When we get down into the figures, I believe we 
will see—— 

Senator Ciark. Let us wait till then. 

Mr. Semer has a question. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Catarinella, you pointed out the fact that a house, 
unlike a television set or an automobile, tends to increase rather than 
decrease in value. 

Mr. Catrartnetia. Yes. 

Mr. Semer. I understand that the home-building industry is very 
much interested in taking advantage of the fact that there is an in- 
crease in value by trying to develop what I think you call the trade-in 
technique. 

Mr. Ga ATARINELLA, That is right. 

Mr. Semer. You built a project right after the war, and those own- 
ers are your potential customers for the projects you are building now 
and will build in the future. 

Mr. CaTartnea. Yes. 

Mr. Semer. One of the best inducements to get the people to become 
your second buyers is to enable them to get out of the house the *y have 
now with what they put into it. 

Mr. Cararrnetia. Right. 

Mr. Semer. Does that include or exclude depreciation? I know a 
lot of the homeowners who have gotten out of the habit—— 

Mr. Carartnetsa. I believe I am qualified to answer that question. 
Right now I am very active in the trade-in program, and I am prob- 
ably one of the few builders active in that. I happen to be a realtor 
as well, but I am not speaking for them right now. 

Senator Ciark. I wish you would: 

Mr. Carartneiia. When we try to develop the cash value or cash 
equity that owner has in that particular home, we develop what we 
feel is a fair market value on today’s market, and we are not looking 
at, depreciation. 

Mr. Semer. As you mentioned earlier, the fair market value today 
on a house you built 10 or 11 years ago is substantially higher than 
the price at the time it was built. 

Mr. Cararinetia. Very much so. 

Mr. Semer. This suggests that the home trade-in notion depends 
in a very real way on a rising price structure in your industry. To 
what extent does this constantly rising price structure in the home- 
building industry depend on the law of supply and demand; that is, 
to what extent does it depend upon the housing shortage ? 

Mr. Cararrnecia. I am not sure I follow you all the w ay, but I 
believe this general rising price structure is not a fictitious one, but 
one of cost and one of desire. In other words, I am building a bigger 
house today than I was then, and I am selling it to people who want 
more of a house and want more of the nicer things in a home. So, 
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they cost more money, and that is why it is not necessarily a fictitious 
thing. 

Mr. Semer. That is right. In other words, the increased cost of 
the house you are building today could be accounted for in large meas- 
ure by the upgrading in the quality of the housing. 

Mr. Carartnetia. Right. 

Mr. Semer. But you mentioned before that there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the structures you built immediately following the 
war. Has this been as a result of individual upgrading ? 

Mr. CaraRINELLA. Some individual upgrading, but I think the cause 
of it is because of the rising cost of labor and material and new 
construction. 

Senator CLiark. In other words, inflation ? 

Mr. CararineLua. Yes; inflation. The cheapening of the dollar. 
They were protected from inflation because the dollar might be worth 
less, but they got more dollars out of their house and lived in it and 

raised their f: umily. 

Senator Crark. Real estate is the best investment a man can make. 

Mr. Carartvetia. No question about it. I am speaking now, 
roughly, of the 40-year term under section 221. There was a sub- 
section in section 221 which said that a certain area had to be ap- 
proved before it could qualify. I do not know whether this approval 
has been on an urban metropolitan basis, or it had to be very close 
to the redevelopment project. I am contending here, if there is a 
40-year term agreed upon, that it ought te apply to the whole metro- 
politan area, because we do not know where that displaced person 
wants to live. We cannot tell him he has to live in the city, or has 
to move out. So, there ought to be a general area, and that covers 
the next paragraph. 

The 40-year term which is now in section 221 of the Housing Act 
should be continued, but should also be expanded to apply to any and 
all purchasers of the $12,000 package, which we are going to speak 
of as an example in a few minutes. 

This 40-year term should apply to all houses, for the simple reason 
that it would be difficult to define just where this displ aced person 
should live. He might not want to move into the surrounding suburbs 
of this urban community; he might want to move into a place closer 
by. Yet there might be other families wanting to move into the 
suburbs. Therefore, the same financing terms should apply to all 
houses in an urban area, where it is the supply of housing that is 
needed. We cannot very well dictate to the ie as to where they 
ought to live, and we should not dictate to them. The third area 
where Federal action can be of great help is in the case of reasonable 
minimum standards. The FHA, at its inception some 20 years ago, 
started out as an insuring agency. 

[ do not think it is the fault of any one person, but it is the trend 
over the past few years that the FHA rather than getting out to try 
to encourage more construction, has taken an attitude where you can- 
not do this, or, if you wanted, you have to build it this way or that 
way. So that st: arted to increase the cost of this house, the standard 
house, and they have gotten away from the fact that they want to 
build shelter. 
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Senator CLtark. You would not identify that with the last 5 years, 
would you? 

Mr. Carartnecia. I would say the last 5 years. I am with you on 
many things, Senator. 

However, this concept of insurance on a mortgage has been sub- 
stituted by a regulatory pressure. The FHA should return to reason- 
able minimum standards, consistent with the conditions of good, 
sound construction, good sanitation, and safety, in order to provide 
proper shelter. They should not be looking for the glamorous aspects 
of the house. It is very easy for the new owner to eventually paint, 
decorate, and landscape to suit his own desires. 

Senator Ciark. That is a good point. Is it your feeling that the 
FHA does give undue emphasis to these so-called glamorous aspects? 

Mr. Catartnewua. Recently they have been putting more of these 
requirements into their standards. They now require us to paint 
kitchens and baths, and I believe they are trying to require us to 
provide so many shrubs per house. 

Senator Crark. Apparently the FHA’s view is that they have to 
do that in order to keep up the market value. 

Mr. CaTarINEtiA. I do not believe in that, for this reason. The 
homeowner will do many of these things himself to keep up market 
value and we do not have to . them in the initial package. If we 
do we price him out of the market. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, I think that the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration is revising their minimum property standards. I wonder 
if we could have a comment from the Fee eral Housing Administra- 
tion officials here. 

Senator Crark. Would the gentleman here from the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration care to make a comment, as Mr. Rogers suggested, 
at this point ? 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY E. ROSENBLUM, DIRECTOR, AND E. T. 
SEVERN, CHIEF UNDERWRITER, PITTSBURGH OFFICE, FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rosensitum. My name is Sidney E. Rosenblum. I am director 
of the local insuring office. I also have the chief underwriter here, 
Mr. E. T. Severn, who will be more familiar with the technical 
standards. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Severn, let me tell you you are in friendly 
hands, because Mr. Rogers represents the learned minority on this 
committee. 

Mr. Rogers. My precise question is this: I understand the Federal 
Housing Administration has been revising the minimum property 
requirements and they are going to come out next month with a new 
regulation on it. Is that right? 

r. Severn. That process is underway. I think the standards 
have been published in temporary form and have been reviewed in 
the field offices. I think industry has been asked to comment also. It 
would be for Washington headquarters to determine when it will be 
released in its final form. The process is underway. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 
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How much of a process does that amount to? Do you feel the 
tentative regulations meet the suggestion that the witness made ? 

Mr. Severn. I do not really understand the magnitude of it myself, 
except I could give you this as a picture of it: That the local offices 
have had local standards, and an attempt was made to reduce the 
number of standard books. Our district was consolidated with five 
others in a process of that sort. There were still numerous and differ- 
ent, books, but there is an attempt to combine all of them into one 
workable standard for the country, with some local variation. It is 

a big job and I do not know what its status is at the present time. 

Senator Chark. Let me ask you one more question: Is not what we 
are talking about just the normal review that you make every so often 
in the Federal Housing Administration ? 

Mr. Severn. No, sir. This is an attempt to eliminate the numerous 
different standards. I do not know whether it is in the building in- 
dustry or the suppliers and manufacturers of house components, but 
they would like to have more of a standard requirement so that they 
can market on a national basis without having to take into considera- 
tion local requirements. 

Senator CiarK. Can you tell from reading the preliminary drafts 
whether the tendency is to remove what the witness has called the 
glamour requirements of landscaping and painting, and the like? 

Mr. Severn. My impression is that the standards have been lessened 
to an extent in order to meet the general provisions of various sec- 
tions of the country. When one area has some requirement to suit 
its particular market, the way they would get it would be by a local 
determination that it was demanded in their area by the buyer. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF ROLAND S. CATARINELLA, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, 
AND S. P. PARISI, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HOME BUILDERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF METROPOLITAN PITTSBURGH, PA.—Resumed 


Mr. Parist. Senator, we have had a preliminary view of these 
standards and we were astonished and surprised that they were be- 
coming more regulatory. We have a five-page objection, which I 
will not fill the record with here, but we reported to our National 
Association of Home Builders in Washington, D. C., and I may sum- 
marize that we concluded and recommended continued research be 
made—research on standards which could qualify a low-cost house. 

I believe that is the real challenge to the ingenuity of the FHA 
technicians, 

It is our recommendation that greater authorization and responsi- 
bility for determination of proper standards be vested in the regional 
offices. This so-called review provides for one book all over the coun- 
try. Itis also our thinking that the FHA 

Senator CLark. Stop there for a minute. That strikes me as being 
pretty impractical. How do you react to it? 

Mr. Parist. We feel likewise. 

Senator Ciark. I do not see how you can possibly have the same 
standards for a house built in Brownsville, Tex., and one in Portland, 


Maine. 
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Mr. Parist. They are not the same standards from that standpoint. 
They provide for local variations in determinations, but it renders 
it from our point of view a veritable Tower of Babel. ; 

In conclusion we thought particularly these landscaping require- 
ments were a grandiose departure from the basic penne of FHA 
and minimum property standards. They have no direct relation- 
ship to safety, sanitation and structural soundness. However, they 
do increase the cost. We are speaking of trees in the front lawn, or 
shrubs, or things of that nature. 

Senator Ciark. Am I overstating the position of you two gentle- 
men when I say I gather the impression from your testimony that 
you think the Federal Housing Administration is making it a good 
deal more difficult to build houses for moderate-income groups and 
is not doing anything to make it easier ? 

Mr. Parisi. We think so. We think that is it. We say in one 
sentence, obviously, to be consistent, a minimum-priced house must 
be predicated on minimum property standards that are similarly 
minimum; provided, however, that they respect the basic require- 
ments of safety, sanitation and structural soundness. 

Mr. Rogers. I want to make two comments. One, the reason I 
brought this up is I thought it gave you an opportunity to present 
your objections to Washington while they were going through the 
period of review. 

Mr. Carartnetia., We have done that, but we do not know that it 
will be accepted, 

Mr. Rogers. And, No. 2, it is important to remember that the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration is supposed to protect the home buyer 
to a great extent. 

Mr, Cararinetia. We agree with that. We do not want to protect 
them, though, to the point that they cannot buy the house. 

Mr. Rogrrs. True. 

Senator Crark. I think quite seriously there is an area for a do-it- 
yourself program on the part of home builders, and it is a very 
salutary thing to have the family that buys the home spend a good 
deal of time fixing it up to make it more valuable. 

Mr. Cararinetia. We feel part of that. 

Mr. Parist. May I interject one thing: These comments we make 
have to do with our negotiations with the national Federal Housing 
Administration. It is not local at all, The local fellows are bound 
by the regulations handed down to them by Washington and they are 
abridged in their determinations by regulations from Washington. 

Mr. Carartnetia. These requirements of decoration should be left 
to the taste of the new owner. It has been proven in many areas 
where the builder has set his own standards of good, sound shelter, 
this shelter has been built at a very low cost. The only problem in 
getting any large supply of shelter, outside the FIA program, is the 
problem of adequate financing. Many builders who are doing this 
job today are working with conventional financing institutions, but 
are also setting up second-mortgage programs. That, of course, con- 
fines the amount of construction that can be done, because not every 
builder is so organized financially that he can afford to carry any 
second-mortgage program. 

Senator Ciark. Because you cannot sell them. 
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Mr. Carartnetia. That is right. In order to sell the low-cost pack- 
age we need a low downpayment, and for a low downpayment the 
builder building conventionally has to secure a second mortgage, so 
that the downpayment is low. Therefore, you can move the house 
with $300 or $400 down and can sell a lot of them. But the buyer 
needs a second mortgage. Since our industry is composed of small 
builders and businessmen, most of us cannot afford to carry any 
second-mortgage program. 

Senator Ciark. How do you personally and your organization view 
the current tendency to go more into the second-mortgage field ? 

Mr. Carartnetia. We do not like the second-mortgage business at 
all and that is why we want an expanded Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

Senator Crark. Do you know whether it has been done at all 
extensively in this area ? 

Mr. Carartnetia. Second mortgages have not been prevalent in 
this area, although there is a tendency ‘Tight now to lean toward it. 

We therefore say that if the FHA is to be a useful tool to the people 
of this country, it has got to be made practical so we can supply the 
needs of the moderate-income family. 

Tam leading up to an example. 

Senator Ciark. I understand. 

Mr. Carartne.ua. The fourth cause of this roadblock to moderate- 
income housing is this question of the tax burden. We realize in this 
area there is need for action at the local and State level; it is not the 
problem of the Federal Government. However, for purposes of our 
example, let us assume that the present State sales tax cannot be re- 
lieved, that housing cannot be relieved from the present State sales 
tax. However, let us assume that there is room in the State budget 
for relief from the local deed-transfer tax. 

Senator Ciuark. I think you are an optimist. 

Mr. Carartrnetita. We know that, but we feel a broad-base tax 
should relieve some of the local taxes applying to real estate. As an 
industry we do not mind too much paying a sales tax, but we do object 
to the tr: ansfer tax, because it restricts the buyer and the seller when 
they are ready to deal. It depreciates the v value of the property in this 
State by about 2 percent, which is a pretty big bite. 

Senator Crark. It isan additional real-estate tax. 

Mr. Carartnetia, That is right. On the trade-in program the trans- 
fer tax gets in the way very heavily, because if I were to give you an 
evaluation of $15,000 on your existing house and I say I will guarantee 

ou your cash equity, I have to knock off the cost of the transfer tax, 
es vause I have to take it in trade. I have to do it twice. Once when 1 
take it in trade and once when I sell it. 

Senator Crark. That is the point. On the transfer program you 
have to pay twice. 

Mr. Cararinetia. That is right. I can give you an example. Were 
I to agree on a $15,000 price on your house and you were going to buy 

a $25 000 house from me, here is the tax picture. First, it would have 
to be 4 percent because it is 1 percent local and 1 percent State, so it 
would be 4 percent of the $15,000 which would be transfer taxes. 
That is $600. Then 2 percent of the $25,000 would be transfer taxes, 
which is $500. So there would be a $1,100 transfer tax between you 
and me before we could make a deal. 
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Senator CiarK. I do not see why you have 4 percent on the first 
$15,000. Why not 2 percent ? 

Mr. CararineELua. That is the trade-in house. 

Senator CLark. But there is only one transfer tax there. 

Mr. Catartnetia. No; 2. When I take it in trade it is paid, and 
when it is sold it is paid. 

Senator CLiark. Because you cannot make a direct transfer to an 
already available buyer. 

Mr. Cararine.ia. I cannot assume it. I have to assume the cost if 
Iam going to guarantee the cash equity. 

Senator Ciark. But in a good many instances it is ready. 

Mr. CaTaRtNeLia. In many instances we do not take the house in 
trade, but it is sold before we make our final agreement. But for 
the purposes of accounting I have to use the 4-percent figure and 
have to sell you on the idea of absorbing $1,100 in taxes before I can 
make a deal. That is what the transfer tax does to us. 

With these 4 assumptions that we have made, land cost at $40 
per foot, liberal financing at 414 percent for 40 years with no points, 
and reasonable minimum standards, let us assume that the minimum 
standards would allow construction of a rowhouse of, say, size 21 
feet wide by 27 feet deep and 26 feet high. I said this is a rowhouse. 
That is important. This would be a 2-story rowhouse, complete with 
basement, living room, dining room, kitchen on first floor, and 3 
bedrooms and bath on the second floor, Construction could be as- 
sumed to be brick veneer, with either dry wall or plaster on the 
inside. Let us also assume that the fourth condition has been met 
and that we no longer have a deed-transfer tax. With these items 
that we now have assumed, I am sure that the builders in the residen- 
tial construction industry can provide these 2-story, 3-bedroom houses 
for a cost of $12,000. This is a conservative figure. 

Now, let us apply some of the mortgage-payment principles to this 
package and see what happens. First, with a 3-percent downpay- 
ment on the first $12,000, our downpayment on this particular house 
would be $360. This would mean that we would have to have a mort- 
gage of $11,640. 

Senator Crark. You are assuming settlement costs in addition to 
downpayment would be paid in cash 4 

Mr. CaTartNetia. Let us assume we can absorb the settlement cost 
on the $12,000 figure. On a permanent basis it can be done. 

The principal-interest payment on this mortgage for a period of 
40 years at 414 percent would be in the neighborhood of $52 per 
month, principal and interest. Taxes on this property would be ap- 
proximately $16.50 per month and insurance would be $1.50. 

Senator Crark. Where ? 

Mr. Carartnetia. [I am using a 30-cents-per-cube assessed valuation 
and using the city of Pittsburgh tax rate. 

Senator CiarK. Let me ask you whether the city of Pittsburgh real- 
estate tax—not the rate, but the actual tax—taking the assessment 
into account, is higher or lower than the surrounding municipalities 
in Allegheny County ? 

Mr. Catrartnetta. Actually I have not built any in the city, so I 
cannot really say. 

Senator Ciark. Do you happen to know that Mr. Parisi? 
Mr. Paritst. I can only say it is not uniform. 
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Mr. Funron. I pay taxes in the city. Higher than in Allegheny 
County. 

Mr. Carartnetia. I do know our millage rate in the suburbs is 
higher than in the city. 

Mr. Furron. But the total tax, as you mentioned, is higher in the 
«ity. Of course, you get more services. 

Senator Cuark Thank you very much., Congressman Fulton. 

Mr. Rocers. Going back to your $52-a-month figure, that would 
work out to something over $600 a year, and over 40 years it would 
amount to about $25,06 00. Do you think that the F ederal Government 
should encourage a program where it costs a person $25,000 to own a 
$12,000 house ? 

Mr. Carartnecia. You are loading that question real good, but I 
will say this: I do not think that term of the mortgage would ever 
last for 40 years. The common experience is, I think, they might have 
a 40-year mortgage, but it is es off in around 20. We are making a 
few assumptions, but on the basis of what the FHA has done on the 
25-year program, there are very few that go the full 25 years. 

Mr. Rogers. That is true. 

Mr. Carartnetua. [ am pointing out, because we are selling houses 
now to people who have had them for 10 years, that they are now buy- 
ing a better house because they have an equity, and this would enable 
them to get it. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, but it would take them some length of time and 
they would be paying mostly interest for the first few years. 

Mr. Carartnetia. Suppose they lived in a public housing unit and 
paid $70 a month for 40 years? What would they have at the end 
of that ? 

Senator Ciark. I will have to say unfortunately it is the job of the 
committee to ask questions and not answer them. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Mr. CatartneE.ia. I am sorry, sir. 

Senator Crark. You are quite entitled to ask the question, but do 
not expect an answer, 

While I have a lot of sympathy with your suggestion, and I cer- 
tainly do not reject it out of hand, it is another example of what 
seems to be a part of our current American economy, which is that 
we make the relatively poor or moderate income family pay about 
twice the cost of whatever he buys in order to meet the financing re- 
quirements. It is just as true for an automboile and a television set 
as it would be under your proposal for a house, and I think you can 
make a good case for the fact that a house is a much more important 
thing to own. 

Mr. Catrartne.ia. At least at the end of 40 years he would have 
something. 

Senator Ciark. Let us get back to your text and see if we can finish 
up. 

Mr. Caranrtnetia. All right. 

This totals $70 per month for the monthly payment. This should 
satisfy the bottom of the moderate-income bracket. 

Senator Ciark. That is gross, is it? 

Mr. CaTartneiia. That is gross. Principal, interest, taxes, and in- 
surance or utilities. 

Senator Crark. Or heat? 
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Mr. Carartnetta. That is right. 

Senator Crark. Have you any idea what that would run to in the 
Pittsburgh area? Electricity and water? 

Mr. Catartnetia. On this particular package I would say about 
$10 a month. 

Mr. Fuuron. And heat ? 

Mr. Carartnetta. And heat. I am referring primarily, I guess, to 
heat, at $10 a month. Light mil water would be in addition to that. 
I think $15 would certainly cover everything. 

This is a row house, do not forget, and it is easier to heat. Also, 
we have a new gas furnace and we have good gas rates here. 

Senator CrarK. And, of course, you do not have any cold weather 
in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Carartnetia. Not very cold; but seriously, with the coldest of 
weather on a monthly basis, $15 would cert: tinly cover it. 

Senator Crarx. Then your proposal is that this row house, selling 
for $12,000, with the long mortgage and low downpayment, can be 
arried at a total cost to the purchaser, including utilities, of $85 
a month? 

Mr. CataRINELLA. Yes, sir. Let me take a step backward to the 
way we were selling houses after the war. 

Senator CriarK. Before you get into that, do you.think anything 
has to be added for maintenance and operation? I am thinking of 
the impact on the family income. 

Mr. Catartnecxa. Certainly there is some operation and main- 
tenance to the house, but I am sure they will operate and maintain it 
cheaper than a housing project coordinator can operate and maintain 
it. 

Senator Crark. Let us admit that for the purposes of argument. 
What rough figure would you come out with on a monthly basis to 
add to the $85 ? 

Mr. Catartne.ia. I do not have any way of determining that. 

Senator CxiarK. Let us say $5, or $10? In other words, is ‘this fellow 
going to be able to get by at less than $100 a month? 

Mr. Carartnena. I believe so. That is what I wanted to get back 
to. 

Senator CLark. But not much less than $100 a month. 

Mr. CaTarINELLA. Give him $90 a month and he will be able to get 
by. 

Mr. Fuuron. Ten dollars a month would be required for operation 
and maintenance. 

Senator CrarK. Let the record show that Congressman Fulton 
thinks $10 is a good figure, and he has had some experience in this 
field. So on both sides of the aisle, Congressman, we will settle for 
about $95 a month for this house. 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes. What is the total figure you have for the real- 
estate value of the land? You spoke of it per cubic foot. 

Mr. Catartne.iaA. About $1,000 a unit. 


Mr. Furton. If you are out ‘of the city you could do it for $1,000. It 


would come up to $2,000 here. 


Mr. CarartIneLLA. That is one of the problems we have to solve. 


Mr. Furron. As a practical matter, this figure is not practical. 
Mr. Carartnetia, It is certainly practical with a row house. 
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Senator CLiark. Except he is asking for a subsidy to bring the land 
costs down. 

Mr. Cararinecta. No. We are asking for the principle of the row 
house on which we could pay $50 a foot and get by with $1,000 for 
land cost. 

Senator CLark. I am going with you on the row house, and I assure 
you the Congressman is too. 

* Mr. Furron. It is limited to very definite areas in the city and you 
have to clear the land for it and clear the hillsides of the slopes, 
and we have zoned against it. 

Mr. CarartNne.ia. That is the problem. You need city cooperation 
in every bit of zoning for this type of house. 

Mr. Fuuron. Lam sorry. 

Senator Ciark. You see, Congressman, Mr. Catarinella has been 
giving us the benefit of his thinking on what has to be done on the 
local, State and Federal level, to m: ake conditions exist under which 
he can build his $12,000 house at a profit. This at least gets down 
into the top level of the moderate-income family, which is not now 
getting family units. I want to commend him for his earnest efforts. 
He has presented an intelligent picture; but the action which the 
Government will have to take to make his plan possible is going to re- 
sult in a heavy subsidy. 

Mr. Fuuron. Being practical about it, I did not want you out-of- 
town people to think he is going to build this supposed house on a 
cloud. He isnot. You have to know the program in town here. 

Mr. CararINeLLA. I am sure we are being practical and we can do 
the job and build the units in the city of Pittsburgh without a tre- 
mendous Federal subsidy. 

Senator CLark. You go ahead. We are very interested in your 
testimony, and I know the C ongressman is too. 

Mr. CarartneLLA. What I wanted to get to is, you brought up the 
gross shelter cost and mentioned the cost. of utilities, and also the 
cost of operation and maintenance. The standard rule of thumb we 
used for selling our houses in 1948, 1949, and 1950, was this—and 
this is what the FHA used, I believe: If his gross weekly income 
equaled his total monthly payment on principal, interest, taxes and 
insurance, then he would qualify for a mortgage. 

You brought in this extra $20 a month of utilities and maintenance. 

Senator Ciark. The reason why I am bringing it in is to emphasize 
my disagreement with you, which is on top ‘of ‘the table and is very 
honest in our respective —_ of view, as to what kind of a family 

ean afford to buy your $12,000 21-foot row house. I feel that you 
could not get as low down i in the income bracket as you think you 
can. You may be right and I may be wrong. 

Mr. Catrartnetia. The only reason why I believe this is the fact 
that we did sell houses to many families who were just on the line. 
They were making $70 a week and paying $70 a month. So it has 
been done. These people buying from me today are families who 
bought under that schedule. 

Senator Ciark. [ am sure it has been done, but I am wondering 
whether it is desirable. Again I say, the Government is not a nurse 
to the individual family. 

Mr. Carartnewia. That is right. 
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Let us go on here and see if we can end this. 

Senator CLark. Weare doing fine. 

Mr. Catartne..a. I think we can present an answer to the prob- 
lem. You might disagree that the $3,500 family can buy this row 
house, but I think it can. 

Senator Cuark. You think a $3,500 family can buy your row house? 

Mr. CaTarRINeELLA. Surely, $3,500 a year is just about $70 a week, 
and I am saying $3,500 a year people bought houses after the war and 
paid $70 a month, and that is all we are asking them to pay here. 

Senator Ciark. Let us be clear about our disagreement. You want 
the record to show that you think a $3,500 a year family can afford a 
$12,000 house. 

Mr. CaTarINetia. Yes, sir. With long-term financing and with 
these assumptions we have made. 

Senator Crark. Small, or nonexistent, downpayment; 40-year 
mortgage; and paying $25,000 for the house before they get through. 

Mr. Carartnetia. Before we go on, can I ask a question ? 

Senator CrarKk. You can, but I do not know whether I can answer 
it. 

Mr. Catarrneia. I just wonder how much rent the $3,500 a year 
family has to pay in a public housing unit. 

Senator Crark. Is there anybody here from the Public Housing 
Administration, or the Pittsburgh Housing Authority ? 

Mr. Tronzo. That family’s rent would be based on income and fam- 
ily composition. 

Senator Crark. Let us say a family of 4 with a $3,500 a year annual 
income. 

Mr. Tronzo. If there be two children in the family— 

Mr. CaTaRInecia. Let us say a three-bedroom unit. 

Mr. Tronzo. It has nothing to do with units. There would be a 
$200 reduction, reducing it to $3,300. There would be a few other 
assumptions, which might reduce it to about $3,200. 

Senator Ciark. Let us come out with the monthly rent. 

Mr. Tronzo. I am breaking it down to that. It would include the 
cost of utilities, incidentally, and a kitchen range and refrigerator. 
About 20 percent of that figure would be the rent. 

Senator CiarK. I am not a mathematician. Do the mathematics 
for me and give me the rental figure, if you will. 

Mr. Tronzo. I would say between $50 and $52 a month. 

Senator Ciark. Of course, that includes the Federal subsidy. 

Mr. Carartnetua. I will allow the committee to ponder that. I 
think we can go on from here. I believe we have found an answer. 

We were told that moderate income is that income earned by a fam- 
ily of $3,500 up to $5,500 a year. There you have an answer to the 
problem. With developed land cost at $40 per foot, 414 percent 
40-year financing at no points, reasonable minimum standards allow- 
ing a row house, and without a transfer tax, we can produce a good, 
sound 3-bedroom, 1-bath house that the man of moderate income can 
afford to buy. 

Gentlemen, with this type of program, we in the home building 
industry can be building the millions of houses needed by the people 
of our country, and we can be providing in the years to come jobs for 
millions of men and workers in the construction industry and in the 
allied industries which make up this vast business of ours. 
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In conclusion, gentlemen, I would recommend that the FHA be 
overhauled and revitalized if it is to reach the objective for which it 
was created. It needs its program of standards to be brought into 
tune with the times. It has been estimated that the FHA is processing 

only 20 percent of the mortgage financing of residential property, 
which is evidence in itself of its ineffectiveness. ‘The Home Builders 
Association is ready, willing, and able to participate with agencies, 
Government and nongovernmental, toward the realization of adequate 
housing for all Americans within their ability to pay. 

Senator CrarKx. I want to thank you for your frank and candid 
testimony, which will be of great help to the committee. Let me just 
ask you one question. 

Even you would admit that a family with an income of less than 
$3,500 a year should not be induced to buy one of these houses of yours, 
would you not ? 

Mr. CarartNeELLA. I believeso. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark. What do you have against public housing for those 
with incomes of $3,500 a year and less, which constitute a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the population in Pittsburgh and the Allegheny 
County area? What are you going to do with those people? 

Mr. Carartnetia. That is a very good question. You do not believe 
in this trickle-down theory, so to speak ? 

Senator Ctark. Well, neither do you. 

Mr. CaTarIneELia. ( ‘ertainly I would like to build all new houses 
and tear everything else down, because it will mean more new business 
tome; but I do not think we can do it. I believe we can all agree there 
is good, sound housing in the city of Pittsburgh area, and any metro- 
politan area, which has an $8,000 sales price. 

Senator Ciark. But there are not any vacancies. 

Mr. Cararine.ia. If we build enough of this type of housing of 
which we are speaking and can attract people to leave their $8,000 
house to come into this new house, then there will be vacancies, because 
the total supply of housing which is needed will be incres ised ; and if 
we can build enough new houses to create vacancies then the old house 
will be available to the man who cannot afford anything more than 
that. 

Senator Ciark. I want to thank you for your testimony and ask zee 
as a good, reliable, and practical businessman to take another look a 
the publie- -housing problem. I would suspect a man of your intelli 
gence and compassion would be apt to agree that there is a field here 
Which the private-building industry cannot possibly meet. Almost 
everybody agrees to that now. If you give it another look-see you 
will come to agree with it yourself. 

Mr. Carartneia. Could I make a statement ? 

Senator CLark. You certainly can. 

Mr. Carartne.tLa. There is no question that there is a need for some 
type of relief program, and if public housing is the only type of relief 
program that can be afforded to the indigent and aged people who 
cannot provide for themselves, then perhaps that is where it ought to 
operate. _ I want to say this as a word of caution to everybody : 
Governor Leader, I believe, pointed out yesterday the need of greater 
education in this country. I think we are all cognizant of the fact 
that we need higher technical abilities. At least that is what we have 
been hearing. We are behind in that respect. 
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Now, greater education means more cost and more cost means more 
taxes. The real-estate product is one of the keys or one of the bases 
under which we tax for the purposes of having the money for educa- 
tion. If we take that product out of the tax field—and I am speaking 
of public housing here—if we build public housing and only pay 
10 percent of the rental in lieu of taxes, we are cutting the income for 
the school program. 

Senator Ciark. Wait a minute. I do not want to argue all morn- 
ing with you, but those payments in lieu of taxes in public-housing 
units are in almost every instance more than the real-estate taxes paid 
on the land before the public-housing project was built. 

Mr. Carartne.ua. I agree with you on that, but you said on the 
land, and Jand does not create children that have to be schooled, and 
does not give you the need for police and fire protection, and all of 
those other problems. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 

Mr. Fuvron. Could I ask a question / 

Would you mind putting into the record a statement of the Home 
Builders Association locally, and their position on these various 
things? I would like a broad and basic position rather than one just 

vasually. I think the exchange has been good, though, 

Mr. CatartNetia. This is our position. 

Senator Ciark. Excuse me for interrupting, Congressman Fulton, 
but the witness read a very elaborate statement outlining the position 
of the home builders in this field. 

Mr. Fuuron. I would like to have one of these. 

Senator Ciark. Perhaps you will see that the Congressman gets a 
copy. 

Mr. Carartne.ui. Certainly. 

Senator CLrark. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Our next witness this morning is Mr. Seymour Baskin, who has been 

interested in developing a section 221 project. Is Mr. Baskin here? 


STATEMENT OF SEYMOUR BASKIN, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Baskin. May I have my brother, Philip Baskin, sit with me ? 

Senator Ciark. You certainly may, and we want to thank you for 
your courtesy in appearing before the committee. 

I see you have a 7-page “statement here. It is a quarter past 12 now. 
Your statement is very well worked out and the kind th: . has to be 
studied. I am not going to tell you you cannot read it, because we 
have allowed every witness to read theirs. We will have to recess at 
12:30 and reconvene after lunch, but I will give you an opportunity 
for as much time as you want. 

Mr. Basxrn. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be best if I read it and 
you interjected any questions you have as we go along, as has been 
done in the past. 

Senator CLarKk. Can you come back this afternoon ? 

Mr. Baskin. Yes; we can. 

Senator Ciark. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Baskin. We have been requested to appear before this sub- 
committee to discuss middle-income housing, particularly relocation 
housing under section 221 of the National Housing Act. The re- 
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quest undoubtedly resulted because of our participation, as attorneys, 
for various sponsors, landowners, builders, and lenders, in section 
221 projects here and in other cities and in various other FFLA pro- 
grams during the past 10 years, including sections 203, 207, 213, 608, 
and 908 of the Housing Act. 

We intend to present armey the major difficulties which we have 
encountered in the section 221 program, and also various alternative 
suggestions for eens and assisting production of relocation and 
middle-income housing generally, with particular emphasis on the 
more immediate remedies. But first, some general observations are 
pertinent. 

It is fair to state that results under the section 221 program have 
been most disappointing. For 214 years we have labored with this 
program in Pittsburgh, Columbus, Youngstown, and Cincinnati. 
Only recently have any tangible results appeared. In Columbus, 
FHA commitments have been issued for 374 units, financing has 
finally been arranged, and it appears that the project will soon be 
under way. We are hopeful that a commitment for 209 units will 
soon issue in Pittsburgh and that a commitment for 154 units will be 
issued for a Youngstown project, and we believe that these projects 
will also be fulfilled. 

However, from our experience, we conclude that the section 221 pro- 
gram, and middle-income housing generally, as presently constituted 
and administered, offers such obstacles that private persons most 
likely to be interested in such programs are discouraged from em- 
barking on them. For, frankly speaking, the projects “in Columbus, 
Pittsburgh, and Youngstown, if and when completed, will have been 
made possible only by combined extraordinary efforts of the respec- 
tive private persons, municipal leaders, and civic groups interested 
and involved in the redevelopment program of these communities. 
This unusual cooperation which in Pittsburgh has seen Mayor 
Lawrence and city officials, the Urban Redevelopment Authority, 
private persons, and Action- Housing, Inc., working in unison, is 
merely recognition of the great need of Pittsburgh ‘and other com- 
munities for this type of housing, without which the redevelopment 
of cities will be stymied. 

From our experience we also believe that such a program as section 
221 can be made to succeed and must be made to succeed because it is 
vital not only to fulfill a great need of our cities for middle-income 
housing, but because it offers the only possibility of the use of private 
enterprise in filling that need. 

However, before we explore the problems and possible solutions, 
we must point out that we believe that in this area the present pro- 
gram can be made to work only for multifamily housing, and there- 
fore we have ignored the individual housing portion of the present 
program. Briefly, our reasons for discarding the possibility of in- 
dividual houses under the present program are as follows: 

In the suburbs, where it was thought that section 221 could pro- 
vide middle-income homes, of the maximum available mortgage funds 
of $10,000, approximately $3,500 must be used for land develop- 
ment, site improvement and fees and expenses not related to con- 
erection, ~ wing only $6,500 for construction. No adequate home 
in this area can presently be built for that amount. 

99085—58——43 
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Further, even if in some suburban areas low-cost land is avail- 
able, the problems of sewage disposal, transportation, schools and 
other facilities are so great that projects could not in good con- 
science be recommended. In the cities the = is even worse, 
since land cost is even greater than in the suburbs. 

The reasons that multifamily units offer some hope under present 
programs is that the per-unit land development and construction costs 
are much below the cost of individual units. For a number of years 
we have recommended that row housing might be a possible solution 
to the demand for individual units under a middle-income housing 
program. However, until very recently, at least, such housing has 
not been looked upon favorably by some of the Federal agencies. Our 
conclusion is that without a great deal of outright subsidies, the 
only possibility for individual homes for middle-income housing 
is row housing, and that the success of even such a project is ques- 
tionable. 

Senator CiarK. Let me ask you, Mr. Baskin, to give your definition 
of middle income. 

Mr. Baskin. We differ slightly. We think middle income is ap- 
proximately $4,500 to $7,500 per year. 

Since middle-income housing calls for monthly carrying charges 
of approximately $75 to $95, including utilities, for 2- and 3-bed- 
room units, every suggested remedy for this problem must be related 
to its effect on rental or carrying charges. Thus, granting larger 
mortgage commitments than presently permitted or raising interest 
rates to encourage private loans will not, by themselves, answer the 
problem. There is, in addition, the prospect of large cash outlays and 
great expenditures of time and effort by private sponsors or builders 
without assurance that projects will be committed and financed with- 
in a reasonable time. 

How then can section 221, and middle-income housing generally, be 
made more attractive to private builders, sponsors, and lenders, and, 
at the same time, meet the needs of realistic costs and rents for which 
the program was intended ? 

Senator Crark. Let me interrupt you to ask you whether later in 
your statement you give us figures on the cost of the house you hope 
to build ? 

Mr. Baskin. Yes, sir. 

Equally important, how can this be done while avoiding or reduc- 
ing outright subsidies or use of legal instrumentalities that would 
deprive municipalities of tax-producing developments ? 

The three major problems in section 221 and middle-income hous- 
ing generally are as follows: 

1. Land acquisition and site improvement; 

2. Financing; 

3. Administrative processing. 

Senator Crark. Is not construction of a house at a reasonable 
price one of your most important problems? 

Mr. Baskin. We think that can be solved. 

These are interdependent since a sponsor is not likely to undertake 
the purchase of property for section 221 development if land cost 
is too great, if financing appears doubtful, or if processing is so long 
that large sums must be expended and tied up over many months 
while conditions change and make the project undesirable. 
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Land acquisition is a particularly vexing problem. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the property must be situated within city limits, where 
land is at a premium except for unique locations which require costly 
site improvements, so that the final cost of land and improvements 
represents as much or more than 10 percent of the mortgage funds 
available for construction. 

Senator Ciark. I am not quite clear as to why land has to be within 
the city limits. 

Mr aedion: It must be within the redevelopment area for section 
921, and most redevelopment areas are within city limits. 

Senator Ciark. I see. McKees Rocks would be an exception. 

Mr. Baskin. Redevelopment areas are expanding into municipal 
areas of the county, but that is recent development. 

If the mortgage sum and rents were wledied, this factor would 
not be so important, but we are dealing with fixed rentals and maxi- 
mum mortgage sums of $9,000 and $10,000, of which a substantial 
percentage is earmarked for purposes other than actual construction 
costs in addition to the land and improvement costs just referred to- 
Since the section 221 mortgagor is a nonprofit organization without 
funds for land purchase and its improvement, it is unlikely that an 
individual sponsor will be found who is willing to expend large 
capital sums in addition to the limited funds available for construc- 
tion. 

We have several alternative suggestions for this problem: 

(a) Apply to section 221 a similar program of “purchase and 
write-down” now available to redevelopment authorities for devel- 
opments under section 220 of the National Housing Act. Actually, 
the redevelopment authorities are most able to acquire and improve 
large tracts of land for the purpose of relocation housing and this 
problem is an essential prerequisite for redevelopment. Land for 
section 221 can be acquired substantially cheaper than land for sec- 
tion 220 development, and recovery of at least some of the funds 
expended for such purchase would be returned by bids of sponsors 
capable of erecting section 221-type projects. 

(b) A program of long-term loans for land acquisition and/or 
site improvement can be initiated through the Federal Government, 
adequately secured and eventually repaid, in a manner which we 
more fully explain under our suggestion concerning financing of sec- 
tion 221 projects. Actually, this is only a modification of present 
procedure under section 221, whereby the sponsor provides certain 
funds to the nonprofit mortgagor corporation and receives in return 
long-term notes payable after the FHA insured mortgage is paid. 

(ce) Outright grants or subsidies for land acquisition and/or site 
improvements may be considered, either by the Federal Government 
or through the redevelopment authorities. 

These alternative suggestions will reduce total costs, stabilize rentals 
by maintaining lower mortgage requirements, avoid the discouraging 
capital outlay of private sponsors for these costs, and permit greater 
use of available funds for actual construction. 
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Before discussing possible alternative suggestions for financing aids, 
it should be noted that since land acquisition costs and financing meth- 
ods are interlocked, certain suggestions followed for site improvement 
may remove most financing difficulties and vice versa. 

In a tight-money period which we have been undergoing, it lias been 
difficult to arrange either interim construction or permanent mortgage 
financing, even though all sums are insured as advanced and the in- 
terest rate was increased to 5 percent. One aspect of this problem 
has been overcome by use of FNMA as a secondary market for the 
permanent mortgage, but lack of construction funds has been so acute 
that projects may fall for lack of reasonable assurance of its avail- 
ability, and this, even though construction loans may yield, with inter- 
est and allowable service charges, from 7 percent to 8 percent. Only 
those who have gone through the heartaches and headaches of pack- 
aging a section 221 project can appreciate the irony of having lack of 
construction money cause the failure of a project after all other pre- 
requisites have been met. 

Senator CiarK. Iam sorry. That seems to be a good place to stop, 
and if it is agreeable to you I would like to recess the hearing until 
2 o'clock, and ask you if you can come back. I am sorry we ran into 
this, but we have a luncheon engagement. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m. 


of the same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator CirarK. The committee will be in session and we will ask Mr. 
Baskin to proceed with his testimony. 

Mr. Baskin. Thank you. 

Before proceeding, I want to clarify a statement that had been made, 
and about which there was some confusion. We said for practical 
purposes section 221 housing must occur within the city limits. We 
meant that the allocation which are given out because of redevelopment 
must be given out within a municipality, but that does not restrict the 
development to the redevelopment area itself. It can be in other 
areas. We wanted toclarify that. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Basxrn. We are now getting into what we feel is the meat of 
our statement, which concerns the financing, and I will continue read- 
ing at the top of page 5. 

These are suggestions which we have with regard to the problem 
of financing, which we feel will be the crux of section 221 and middle- 
income housing. These are our alternative suggestions 

(a) FNMA be permitted to act as a secondary market for both 
construction loans and permanent mortgages for special housing pro- 
grams, and to expedite paperwork and processing this can be accom- 
plished in one mortgage. 

FNMA, as you know, is now permitted to act as the permanent 
mortgagee, but not the construction lender. 

Senator CLark. You will recall we tried to put it into the act last 
year and got quite a way along. It went to conference and the House 
of Representatives knocked it out. We will try again this year. 
Mr. Baskin. We think it is an essential problem. 
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(6) A program of Federal loans—not outright subsidies—be 
initiated to cover an amount equal to the excess of FHA estimated costs 
over available mortgage proceeds where mortgage proceeds would be 
limited on a strict capitalization basis by fixed low monthly carrying 
charges, which is one of the chief objectives of section 221. ‘This 
particular program would work as follows: 


Per unit 

CE UR ONT ETC OF CORR ais ites cn crete neeeeduench eee $8, 600 
(2) Capitalized estimate of mortgage based on fixed low carrying 

CRO cienn an slisaeeapencentun tek pita ds Racegat otc ero saan heaps an ceemaense tame eee 7, 600 

(3) Balance of loan___---------- pins befall ss hassel nls ea eee ee 1, 000 


The Federal Government, or any other agency, would advance as a 
loan the difference of $1,000 per unit. 

Senator CrarK. I will have to ask you to amplify that a little be- 
cause I am afraid I do not understand it. 

Mr. Baskin. I will be glad to. 

Senator Ciark. The capitalized estimate of mortgage based on fixed 
low carrying charge, $7,600. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Baskin. If rents are established at a fixed low figure 

Senator CiarK. In order to qualify middle-income families ? 

Mr. Baskin. In order to qualify middle-income families. 

Senator Ciark. And the most that the middle-income family could 
pay 
Mr. Baskrn. Would be on a $7,600 mortgage basis. 

Senator CuarK. Right. I get it now. 

Mr. Baskin. We say the excess represented by $1,000 could be given 
to the developer by a loan secured by a lien on the property, sub- 
ordinate to the FHA mortgage, repayable without interest, or at very 
low interest, after a term of 25 years. 

Senator CLiark. Who is going to be interested in that kind of a 
loan ? 

Mr. Baskin. I think we have that procedure now under section 221, 
where an individual sponsor is permitted to advance certain funds 
and take back notes which are repayable out of surplus funds, with 
FHA permission, which is usually after the mortgage would be repaid. 
We think that rather than giving a direct subsidy, if the Federal 
Government would take this loan and secure it as a second mortgage 
before any owner would acquire equity in a project which appreciates, 
as has been testified to here today, the property would repay the 
Federal Government that $1,000 either when the property is paid off 
or when it is refinanced. 

Senator Crark. That is interesting. Who would hold the loan in 
the interim? FHA or FNMA? 

Mr. Baskin. The first mortgage would be held by private lending 
institutions. The $1,000 loan would be held by the Federal Govern- 
ment, normally through the FNMA, we would concede. 

Senator CiarK. Of course, that is in effect a Government guaranty 
of a second mortgage. 

Mr. Basxtn. That is correct. We think secondary financing in this 
respect is better than outright subsidy, because it would maintain 
low monthly payments, which are essential, and we think there is a 
definite possibility this would be repaid. 

The loan of $1,000 per unit would be secured by a lien on the prop- 
erty subordinate to the FHA mortgage, repayable without interest, 
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or at very low interest, after a term of 25 years, or sooner, if the prior 
FHA insured loan is repaid or refinanced. As set forth above, this 
proposal is also available for land acquisition and site improvement, 
but if applied in this manner, there would be less or no necessity for 
its application to the problem of land acquisition and improvement. 

(c) A shorter mortgage term of 25 years, which may sound unique, 
with amortization, however, calculated on a 40- or 50-year basis. 

Senator CrarK. That is the balloon payment? 

Mr. Basxrn. That is the balloon theory. 

Senator Ciark. So at the end of the 24th year you would still have 
a big part of the mortgage left. 

Mr. Baskin. To refinance. 

Senator CiarK. Yes. 

Mr. Basxrn. The alternatives listed under (6) and (c) above, 
namely, secondary financing through the Federal Government or re- 
development authorities and reduction of the mortgage term would 
accomplish the following results : 

1. Carrying charges would be fixed and remain at low monthly 
figures by reduction of basic cost and primary mortgage sums. 

2. The primary loans become attractive to private lending institu- 
tions because: There is substantial equity so far as the primary mort- 
gage is concerned ; present 5 percent interest rates may be maintained; 
and the primary mortgage term, without increasing monthly carrying 
charges, is 25 years rather than 40 years. 

3. Sufficient amortization of the primary mortgage would accrue 
to permit refinancing at the end of the initial term of 25 years. 

4, The secondary loan, where required, is secured as a second lien 
prior to the rights of individual owners or shareholders of the mort- 
gagor and is repayable, which is preferable to outright subsidies. 

5. A Federal agency, namely FHA, continues its function in estab- 
lishing cost, but problems of capitalization and debt retirement, which 
are real obstacles in section 221, and limit mortgage funds unless 
carrying charges are increased are substantially reduced, and present 
statutory limitations on mortgage sums can be retained. 

6. This program takes into account and creates some remedy for 
higher-cost areas in this country which is not taken into account under 
present rules and regulations and it is likely that secondary loans may 
not be required at all except in high-cost northern areas which may 
be determined by FHA beforehand. 

Of course, the last alternative to all of these is: 

(d) Direct Federal lending through Government-backed corpora- 
tions offering funds at lower interest rates, thereby decreasing carry- 
ing charges and making more funds available for construction. 

That, I believe, is the basic part of your bill. 

Senator Crark. I think it is a very interesting and very helpful 
suggestion. Sometimes we get involved in semantics and you cate- 
gorized a Federal subsidy as being identical with a grant. However 
if we are realistic I think we will agree what you propose is a F ederal 
subsidy, too. 

Mr. Basxrn. It is, in another way. 
Senator Ciark. It is a different kind of subsidy. 
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Mr. Basxin. Yes, it is a different kind of subsidy, which we hope 
may avoid some of the other grant type of loans. We think also it 
will be cheaper in the sense that it need not be applied nationally. 

Senator CiarK. The great virtue of it is, Uncle Sam at least even- 
tually gets his money back, or he has a run to get it back. 

Mr. Basxrn. He has a good run to get it back, we think. 

Finally, we get to the section 221 projects, which we term “adminis- 
trative processing.” 

The third and final obstacle to section 22 projects is administrative 
processing. In all fairness, it should be noted that section 221 was a 
new program requiring some time to get under way and recently we 
have noted a speedup in processing. Also, at the outset, it was neces- 
sary for cities to be declared eligible for redevelopment and relocation 
housing which required work with many local and Federal agencies. 
Much of this preliminary work is now complete and it is only necessary 
now that a sponsor be assured that processing by local FHA offices 
be done quickly and cooperatively, so that cost estimates and planning 
are not unduly hampered by rising costs and changing conditions 
inherent in time delays. We also recognize that FHA has not fully 
recovered from the 1954 Senate investigation, which has resulted in 
a reluctance by FHA and related agencies in the use of its discretion 
under both old and new laws. We believe that the section 221 pro- 
gram requires a more affirmative approach from all agencies sarvotned 
and a definite determination to implement, by efficient and speedy 
administrative processing and reasonable discretionary action, the 
program of middle-income housing. We do not believe that we are 
stating any startling conclusion when we say that administration 
determination or lack of determination to implement a program is as 
important, if not more so, than the program itself. 

enator CiarK. I would like to say “amen” to that. I think a lot 
of our problems have been due to a real lack of desire to make these 
things work. 

Mr. Basxrn. We point to this last problem not so much because we 
believe it has been the chief factor mitigating against section 221 proj- 
ects, but, as we have pointed out, because delays in processing time 
and decisions deter persons from undertaking the program, even 
though financing and land may be made available. 

Senator CLark. There are just so many other easy ways of making 
a good living. 

Mr. Baskin. That is right. And I would like to interject there, 
too, that a client of ours recently had to forego a 900-unit low-income 
rental project under section 207 because of this factor, as well as 
financing in a tight money proposition. 

Senator CiarK. This factor you are talking about is administrative 
delay ? 

Mr. Baskin. Administrative processing and tight money. We think 
those two together really resulted in losing low-income housing. 

Senator CLark. Do you see anything on the scene to indicate tight 
money is going to ease in the wake of the cut of the Federal Reserve 
discount rate ? 

Mr. Baskin. We have felt it ease somewhat in the last 10 days. We 
are told from many sources it will ease somewhat after the first quarter 
of next year. Wethink it is likely. 
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Mr. Pup Baskrn. I do not think it is so much the result of the 
cut in the interest rate, as the fact that the economy itself seemed to 
have been slowing down and the demand for loans has not been quite 
so great. 

fr. Seymour Baskin. It is the supply rather than the change in the 
Federal Reserve rate. 

Senator Ciark. It is one of the few favorable results of an oncom- 
ay eone. 

r. Seymour Baskin. If the Federal Reserve ever cuts its reserve 
requirements on the banks, then you would see a tremendous source 
of money made available. 

As we have indicated above, we believe the need for middle-income 
housing can be met and that even present legislation can be imple- 
mented to excite and invite the participation of private enterprise. 
We believe that administrative changes as well as legislative changes 
which do not depart greatly from the present acts can be made imme- 
diately to effectuate the need for such housing. In passing, without 
going into detail because we have been asked to speak particularly 
on section 221 housing, we also believe that sections 207 and 213 of 
the National Housing Act can be put to better use with certain 
changes and adjustments, including, for example, a modification of 
interest rates similar to the change made for section 221 housing, 
since this might aid financing, which has been a major stumbling 
block to use of these programs by private investors and builders. In 
fact, a low-cost middle-income FHA 207 rental project of 900 units 
in Columbus, Ohio, in which we represented the builder, recently 
failed after the land had been acquired and FHA commitments issued, 
only because of lack of adequate financing. In fact, we believe that 
section 213 can be more useful for individual or row housing than 
section 221, as presently constituted. However, that is beyond the 
scope of our presentation today. 

We hope that we have presented some constructive criticisms and 
suggestions, and if the committee believes that we can be of any 
further assistance, we will be pleased to cooperate with it. 

Senator Ciarx. I want to thank 7 for your very clear and helpful 
presentation. I know you yourself are a lawyer but I assume you 
are representing the views of home-building clients. 

Mr. Baskin. We represent mortgagees as well—lenders and build- 
ers most active in this field in this area. 

Senator Crark. Assuming your recommendations were incor- 
porated in the legislation, at what minimum price do you think you 
could build houses for sale to middle-income groups in the Greater 
Pittsburgh area? 

Mr. Basxtn. Very frankly, we think that the only answer for 
middle-income housing, individual housing rather than apartment 
units, would be row housing. We do not think that we could build 
the individual house and still keep low monthly carrying charges 
unless we use row housing, or multiple housing, without direct subsi- 
dies of some kind. 

Senator CiarKk. Now go ahead and answer my question. 

Mr. Baskin. What price? We would say chest $10,000 for a row 
house and about $9,000 for a multiple house under our suggestions. 
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Senator Crark. Would you agree with my rule of thumb, or do 
you think I am unrealistic in saying that that price house would be 
in the income range of $4,500 to $5,000 a year families ? 

Mr. Baskin. Yes, definitely. 

Senator Ciark. And would you disagree with me when I suggest 
it is still too expensive for families of incomes of $4,000 a year or 
less ? 

Mr. Baskin. Definitely. 

Senator Crarkx. Thanks a lot. I am glad to have your support. 

Mr. Fuiron. Senator, could you clear up one point ? 

Senator CLarK. I would be happy to have you ask a question. 

Mr. Futron. The previous witness talked of the real-estate factor 
init. When you are speaking of the cost of the house, is that building 
the house without the real-estate factor in it ? 

Mr. Baskin. No. Weare talking about a complete package. 

Mr. Furron. Then what is the difference? I think you should 
point out what the package consists of. How much real estate and 
how much space and how much house and how much room. 

Mr. Baskin. That is why we pointed out that the individual house 
could not be done for the figure we have set. We think only multiple 
housing or row housing could be done for the figures which would 
fall within what we deem is middle-income housing. 

Mr. Semer. As I understand it, Mr. Baskin, you are commenting on 
the multifamily rental part of section 221 ? 

Mr. Baskin. Mostly. 

Mr. Semer. The data you have presented and the suggestions you are 
making are not meant to apply to the other part of section 221, which 
relates to the single-family phase ? 

Mr. Baskin. Yes. We think it could be applied to the single-family 
phase of section 221. 

Mr. Semer. Have you had any experience trying to make single- 
family phase housing under section 221 work ? 

Mr. Baskin. We have attempted to go into it, but withdrew after 
we saw the problems involved. 

Mr. Semer. But you have been willing to go a little bit further in 
your efforts to make the multifamily rental aspects of section 221 
work ? 

Mr. Baskin. That is correct. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fuiron. How much real-estate value do you have in a $10,000 
house ? 

Mr. Baskin. In arow house? 

Mr. Futron. Whatever it is. 

Mr. Baskin. We think our land costs would be about $1,000 per unit. 

Mr. Fuiron. And what land space would there be—25 by 100, 
or what ? 

Mr. Baskin. That depends. We think 25 feet would be sufficient. 
We think it could be cut to 21 or 22 feet in width. 

Mr. Futron. Do you have any factor in it for clearing or grading 
the land? 

Mr. Baskin. No. Weare talking about the bare land. 

Mr. Furron. So you have to have level land. 
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Mr. Basxr1n. But we are also including in our cost utilities and site 
improvements for that land, but we are talking about raw land finally 
improved. 

Mr. Fuuton. Are you talking about a house for the average family of 
four people? 

Mr. Basxrn. Yes, we are talking about 2- and 3-bedroom homes, 
which include living room, dining area, kitchen, bathroom, and 2 or 3 
bedrooms and closet space. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. George W. Culberson, the executive director 
of the Pittsburgh Commission on Human Relations. 

We are happy to have you here. I see you have a pretty elaborate, 
and I am sure a well thought out and helpful pamphlet here, which I 
think you would like to have submitted for the record. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. CULBERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Cutperson. Yes. I would like to submit this for the record. 

I also call attention to the fact that in addition to the testimony 
given by the commission on human relations, we have taken the 
privilege of adding testimony from five agencies which are listed on 
the cover of our testimony, and which includes the American Service 
Institute. 

Senator Cuarx. I think the others are self-explanatory, but the 
American Service Institute is not, so suppose you tell us whet it is. 

. Cutperson. This is explained at the beginning of their testi- 
mony, but it is the community chest agency which deals with the prob- 
lems of the foreign-born and second generation, and their integration 
into the civic life of the community. 

Senator Ciark. What is United Neighborhood Houses of Alle- 
gheny County ? 

Mr. Curserson. That is an association of settlement houses and 
community centers. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, sir. Now will you pro- 
ceed in your own way. 

Mr. Curzerson. The commission on human relations, of course, is 
an Official government agency. 

Senator CuarK. You are not going to read this whole statement, 
are you? 

Mr. Curperson. No; I am not. I do think, however, that I want 
to run through it with you and point out some highlights. 

Senator CiarK. Go ahead. 

Mr. Curzerson. Since this is the first testimony of this nature I 
think you have had before you. 

Senator Ciarx. That is true. 

Mr. Curperson. And it may serve as somewhat of a background for 
some of the testimony that follows by the other agencies interested in 
intergroup relations. 

The commission is an official agency of the city government, and 
this testimony today that is given in here has been thoroughly explored 
and considered by the commission, and was officially approved by them 
on December 2 in a meeting. 
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Senator Ciark. You have been in business about 2 to 3 years; have 
you not ? 

Mr. Cutzerson. As the commission on human relations, yes. Since 
July of 1955. But prior to that we had a division of civic unity in 
the government since 1946. So it isa continuation of those two. 

I would say that we want first to support the urban renewal pro- 
gram, and anything we may say here in terms of criticism of some 
of the things that have happened in no way indicates that we are not 
in full agreement with the need for this program. 

Also we believe your coming here today is evidence that you recog- 
nize that the Federal Government has a stake in these programs, not 
only in the law which establishes them, but also in the administration 
and the results that have accrued from them. 

I would like to call your attention to the first part of this report be- 
ginning on page 2, which indicates, as we are going to develop here, 
what happened to the 1,800 families in the Lower Hill redevelopment 
area. 

As a matter of interest, we point out not only in this area, but in 
almost all of the areas for urban renewal and redevelopment its mem- 
bers are minority groups who are mainly affected in such projects. 
In the Lower Hill area we had 1,800 families, of which 1,265 were 
Negro. If it were possible to disperse these families throughout the 
entire community, the yroblem would not be too difficult, or certainly 
would be less difficult, but because of restrictions and discriminaticn 
in the community, these minority groups of people do not have free 
choice in the selection of their residence. 

If we follow the placement of these 1,800 families, you will see what 
we mean by that. 

Out of the 1,800 families, 600 families moved without leaving a 
forwarding address and have not yet been checked. We can account 
for 929 families that have been moved as of this date; that is, Decem- 
ber 2, 1957. 

In that total of 929 families 

Senator CLiark. Just so the record will be clear, the other 300 are 
still on the site. ? 

Mr. Cunzerson. That is right. There are 300 still on the site. 

Out of the 929, 372 have been moved into housing projects. This 
table No. 1 indicates the projects into which they have been moved. 

Senator CuarKk. This is public housing ? 

Mr. Cuperson. Yes; of the low-income category. 

I would like to call attention to table 1 and the fact that Addison 
Terrace, with 174, and Allequippa Terrace, with 66, and Bedford 
Dwelling, with 72, have received the bulk of these Negro families, and 
only 15 white families out of the total have chosen to go into public 
housing. 

Of the 357 Negro families, most of them have moved into the Addi- 
son Terrace and Allequippa Terrace and Bedford Dwellings, which 
are in the Middle and Upper Hill adjacent to the area that was cleared. 
That means these people have stayed actually in the same neighbor- 
hood. 

Senator Cuark. To what extent are those projects integrated ? 

Mr. Curzerson. There is a table that shows that on page 9. You 
have a listing of the same projects indicating the number of Negroes 
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and whites in each, and the total for all of them. These figures are 
for December 1955 and October 1957. The percentage in December 
1955 was 42 percent of Negro, and in 1957 the percentage was 46 percent 
of Negro. 

Senator Crark. Those movements into the three projects, Addison 
Terrace, Allequippa Terrace, and Bedford Dwellings, of the larger 
number of Negro families, has cHanged the percentages in those three 
projects somew what more than with respect to the others; has it not? 

Mr. Curserson. That is right. The total increase of Negro per- 
centage in all of the city projects amounts to 4.4 percent over that 2- 
year period, but I do not have the percentage, although you can see 
that other projects other than these 3 have received very little increase. 

Going back again to the accounting for these 1,800 families, in addi- 
tion to the ones who have gone into public housing, we have on page : 
table II, which shows the relocation of families into private dw clings. 
This table has been presented to you before, and my purpose in ine lud- 
ing it in this report has been to indicate the loc ations into which they 
have been moved. 

The wards and neighborhoods are listed along the left-hand side. 
On the two pages following , you will find a map; and, while you do not 
have time at the present time to compare these wards and these neigh- 
borhoods with this map, still if you did that you would find 85 percent 
of these Negroes who have been moved from the project have moved 
into areas of already high concentration for the Negro group. 

Senator CLarK. Looking at that map to which you called attention, 
and referring to the solid-black wards where the Negro population is 
50 percent and over, do you know what percentage of the total Negro 
population of the city of Pittsburgh lies in those wards? 

Mr. Cutserson. I do not have that figure now. 

Senator Crark. All right, let me put it this way: It is pretty clear, 
is it not, that regardless of how integration is moving in other areas, 
that there is still substantial segregation in housing in Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Cutperson. That is the point we are making. That is right. 

Senator Crark. It is equally true in Philadelphia, and I am not 
blaming Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Cutperson. Thank you. 

I would also call attention on table 2 to the fact that there are a 
number of families who have relocated into substandard property. 

I would call attention to the fact that of the 58 families that have 
been moved into some substandard housing—maybe I should not say 
have been moved into, because some of these people I think found the 
houses on their own, but they have moved into substandard houses— 
of those only one was white. 

To put it another way, 21 percent of the Negro renters are living in 
substandard houses, while less than 1 percent of the relocated white 
families are thus situated. 

Senator Crark. Why? 

Mr. Cutperson. That is to the knowledge of the housing authority 
that has responsibility for the relocation. 

Senator Crark. Why? Can you tell us? 

Mr. Curserson. Because the housing is not available in districts 
outside of the congested areas and areas of slum and dilapidation. 

Senator Cuark. When you say “not available,” why is it not avail- 
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Mr. Cutperson. Because of discrimination and restrictions placed 
upon them by the local community. 

Senator CLark. You mean the landlords will not rent to Negroes, or 
the owners will not sell. Is that it? 

Mr. Cutperson. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. There is no legal limitation / 

Mr. Cuperson. That is true. 

Senator Ciark. It is just the mores of the community. 

Mr. Cutserson. That is true. 

Mr. Futron. On Allegheny Dwellings and Broadhead Manor what 
is the reason why nobody at all moved into either of those housing 
projects? Is it because of the distance from where they worked, or 
because there was no facility available, or because of discrimination ? 

Mr. Cutserson. Of course, I am not in a position to give an authori- 
tative answer, but it is my understanding that the housing authority 
tried to encourage these Negroes, or as many Negro families as pos- 
sible, to move out into the projects which were farther away from the 
Hill district, but were unable to get them there. There is in Broad- 
head Manor, as you have indic ated, an integrated project. 

Mr. Futron. It is my district. 

Mr. Cutperson. We have an integrated project there, but I do not 
know the answer to the question as to whether there were vacancies 
at the time these people were available. 

Mr. Fuuron. Why, when each family was paid $100 by the Fed- 
eral Government toward its moving expenses, does the Federal Gov- 
ernment then arrange to move them into substandard dwellings ? 

Senator Cuark. If I could answer that, I think the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not. Most of these people made their own arrange- 
ments rather than having the Federal Government tell them where to 
go. ‘That was the testimony yesterday. 

Mr. Cutserson. That is my impression too. The actual checking 
up on the quality of the dwelling is done after the move, and it is done 
by the Health Department of Allegheny County. 

Senator CLtark. More than that, as I understand it, none of these 
substandard dwellings were recommended to the families who moved 
into them, by the Federal authorities. 

Mr. Fuiron. I am merely asking why, if they are going to get a 
subsidy from the Federal Government, should not the local authori- 
ties come up with an idea saying that it is to the community’s advan- 
tage to have them move into this kind of dwelling if they are going to 
get a subsidy, because here are places they have not moved into which 
are federally financed, and for the purpose of public housing, and 
yet they ignore them. 

The point is this: Are we not compounding the problem in the city 
of Pittsburgh by having them move in and go into places that are 
substandard? W hy not have a standard that these buildings must 
be brought up to weaves they get the tenants? 

Senator Crark. I do not want to go back over a great mass of testi- 
mony we had yesterday and the day before, but perhaps Mr. Tronzo 
will say a word on that. However, it is my impression the testimony 
pretty clearly revealed there were neither vacancies in public housing 
units, nor was there existing and available standard housing for these 
people to go into, which is one of the critical things that “developed 
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in these hearings. There is just not any relocation space to put these 
people in. 
Mr. Tronzo, do you want to add to that? 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED L. TRONZO, ADMINISTRATOR, HOUSING 
AUTHORITY, PITTSBURGH, PA.—Resumed 


Mr. Tronzo. Yes. These are the families that got away. We have 
established a tracing department to locate them. They did not tell 
us where they were going. We pleaded with them not to move until 
they came down and spoke to us. We were going to handle their 
housing nroblems for them, but they wanted no assistance from us, 
Congressman, and did not get any moving money, but just pulled out. 
We now have a tracing department which is tracing them, and as we 
locate them we send the public health people a notice, who then con- 
duct the investigation. When it comes back to us as substandard we 
go to them and attempt to relocate them into standard housing, either 
public or private. 

Senator CrarK. But perhaps fortunately it is still a free country. 

Mr. Fuiron. With regard to Allegheny Dwellings then and Broad- 
head Manor, there are still vacancies they could be moved into, that 
do develop there ? 

Mr. Tronzo. Those are two small communities, Congressman, one 
in the West End, as you know. 

Mr. Futon. In my district. 

Mr. Tronzo. And one on the North Side. The turnover rate is 
very low, but when they apply for Broadhead or you coax them to 
go there, the tendency is to go to Upper Hill, and as a matter of fact 
they expressed that desire in the survey taken in 1953. Over three- 
quarters of those families expressed the desire to move into the Middle 
and Upper Hill. 

Mr, Fuuron. [hope I am saying this accurately. Is it not that they 
would rather live in the same neighborhood they have grown up in 
and lived in, even though it is substandard housing, than move out to 
some of the city suburbs? 

Mr. Tronzo. That is right. With one additional exception, Con- 
gressman : Due to restrictive practices, as a part of the Negro problem, 
apparently being human they do not want to go where they are not 
wanted. 

Mr. Furron. I see. 

Senator Ciark. Will you go ahead, please, Mr. Culberson ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. CULBERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS, PITTSBURGH, PA.—Resumed 


Mr. Cutserson. We did not enter this testimony as a criticism of 
the administration. We merely want to point out here, which is the 
pertinent part of the testimony, that for one reason or another both 
those who have gone into public housing and those who have gone 
into private dwellings and who are Negro, have moved into areas with 
an already high concentration of Negroes. 

Then we point out the growth of the Negro population in Pitts- 
burgh. There is a table on page 7 which shows the trend from 1930 
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until 1955. Beginning with 1930 there were 54,893 Negroes, and until 
1955 the estimate by the Federal Housing Administration’s market 
study was 100,000. You see the trend in terms of numbers. The per- 
centages are listed in the next series of figures, which shows an increase 
from 1930 of 8.2 percent to 14.9 percent in 1955. 

We show that the rate of change or the rate of growth of the Negro 

opulation is increasing with the number of Negroes for the 5-year 
period 1950 to 1955 almost equaling the number who came in the 
10-year period from 1940 to 1950. 

Senator CLark. Let me ask you whether you have been able to ascer- 
tain how much of that increase in the Negro population has resulted 
from inmigration, and how much of it has resulted from the relatively 
high birthrate? 

Mr. Cutperson. No; we have not. The only information on that 
that I think is available is that in the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s market study of 1955, and I do not have those figures here to 
break it down. But they did come up with some estimates on that. 

In connection with the growth of the number of Negroes in the city 
of Pittsburgh, we also have a decrease in the number of white persons 
living in the city. 

Senator CLarK. As a matter of coincidence, it is almost identical in 
amount. 

Mr. Cutserson. Almost identical. The total net increase in Pitts- 
burgh from 1930 to 1955 is 3,182. We had 44,970 additional Negroes 
in that 25-year period, and 41,787 less white persons. 

Senator CiarKk. I guess most of the whites are moving out into your 
district, Congressman. 

Mr. Fuuron. I have quite a few Negroes in the southern part of 
the county, and we welcome them. Do you have the county figures? 

Mr. CunBerson. No. These are city figures. 

Mr. Fuuron. Are they available any place? 

Mr. Curzerson. The total number is 131,900 Negroes in the county. 

Mr. Fuuron. What page is that on4 

Mr. Cu.Berson. It isnot on here. We did not include county figures 
in our report. 

Mr. Futron. It is not in there unless you give the metropolitan 
area 

Senator CiarK. To be fair to the witness, during all 3 days we have 
had to have 2 sets of witnesses. First, we had public officials of the city, 
and then public officials of the county. If you can get them consoli- 
dated, God bless you. 

Will you go ahead, Mr. Culberson ? 

Mr. Curserson. Do you want the number in the record ? 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Cutserson. The number in 1955, the total population esti- 
mated for the county, including the city, was 1,567,700. 

Senator Crark. Of whom 131,000 were Negroes? 

Mr. CuLBerson. 131,900 were Negroes. 

We would like to point out, while we have had this increase in the 
Negro population, both from the growth factor and because of re- 
location problems, we have not increased in the city of Pittsburgh 
the number of different areas into which they could move. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if you traced back from 1910 to the present time you would 
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find in each census period a greater concentration of Negroes into 
smaller and smaller areas. 

On page 6 you will find a tabulation of the situation in 1950, show- 
ing that out of Pittsburgh’s 32 wards that we had only 7 of these 
wards which had concentrations of Negroes as high as or higher than 
the city average, which at that time was 12.3 percent. Six of the 
wards had less than 1 percent Negro populations 9 of the wards had 
less than 2 percent; and 18 of the wards had less than 5 percent. 

This is the situation at a time when 

Senator Ciark. Just a moment, please. That makes a total of 33 
percent. 

Mr. Cutperson. It does not add because the figures are inclusive. 

Senator CiarK. I am somewhat surprised, particularly in the light 
of this map, that there appears to be no one ward where there is a 
Negro population in excess of this relatively small figure of 5 per- 
cent—or maybe I am misreading your figures. 

Mr. Cunperson. You are. There were 18 wards in 1950, the same 
year that map was constructed, which had less than 5 percent. 

Senator Crark. But what I am interested in is the wards that had 
more than 5 percent. In other words, do you have any breakdown 
of the wards where the Negro population predominates ? ? 

Mr. Cuserson. We have not listed them in this testimony but, of 
course, that information is available and I can furnish it for you. 

Senator CrarKk. Generally speaking, it coincides with the wards 
in the Hill area, does it not ? 

Mr. Cutperson. That is right, and in a few other sections. 

Senator CLrark. What I am getting at—and we are interested in it 
because we have the same problem not only in Philadelphia, but in a 
number of other cities—is, the conclusion which you are beginning to 
draw, I take it, is that you have, because of segr egated housing, an ex- 
plosive buildup of Negro population within certain well-defined 
areas, because they cannot go anywhere else. 

Mr. Cunserson. You have said it better than we did, but that is 
exactly what we are saying. 

Senator Criark. And the buildup is socially highly undesirable be- 
cause it results in a density of population in areas where housing 
facilities are worst. 

Mr. Cutzerson. That is correct. 

Senator Crark. What are we going to do about it? 

Mr. Cutserson. What I have done is, on page 8 you will find a 
table showing the dwelling units that have been built in generally 
residential Negro areas and occupied by Negroes, from 1955 to 1957. 
You see that the total is 109. Outside of this I can tell you, and it 
is not in the testimony, but outside of these three areas—the 3d, the 
5th, and the 13th wards. 

Senator Crark. Would you mind pointing out to me where the 
13th ward is on the map? 

Mr. Cunperson. This section extending out here. 

Senator Ciark. The witness indicates an area on the map which 
is well to the east of the Hill district and, I take it, pretty close to 
the eastern boundary of the city ? 

Mr. Curzerson. It is the eastern boundary. 

In addition to these 109 you could probably count 8 houses built 
for Negroes outside of these 3 areas. We did not put this informa- 
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tion in the report, but it occurred to me it might be something you 
would ask. 

Senator CLark. I am going to ask the members of the staff, after 
the hearing ends, to take this very interesting document from which 
the witness is testifying and determine what portions of it should 
actually be printed in the record, because I think it does contain a 
lot of interesting information. 

Mr. Furron. It is very interesting. 

Mr. CULBERSON. During the same years in which 109 houses were 
built in these 3 wards, in ‘the city of Pittsburgh during that time we 
had 4,309 dwelling units constructed. 

Senator CLARK. None of which were available for Negro occupancy ? 

Mr. Cunperson. Of those, 109 were. So we had 43 200 constructed 
for white occupancy and 109 for Negro occupancy. 

Senator Citark. You speak pretty categorically about this. You 
are quite sure you are right, are you? 

Mr. CuLBerson. Quite sure. 

Senator CLarK. That a Negro just cannot get into those other 
places ? 

Mr. Cuzerson. I am quite sure I am right. However, that mar- 
ket for new housing in the past, up to now has not been the major 
problem in terms of servicing Negroes for housing. In 1950, for 
example, 76 percent of the Negroes lived in rented } property. ’Per- 
haps no housing has been produc ed for rental purposes for Negroes 
except for public housing. On page 9 

Senator CLiark. Let me stop you a minute. Not many houses have 
been produced for rental in any category, except for the very well-to-do 
in the apartment houses. Is that right? 

Mr. Cuterson. That is correct. Inthe city proper. 

On page 9, table V shows again the table I referred to in connection 
with Negro and white population in various public housing projects. 
I want to make this point here. If it had not been for this public 
housing, the Negro would have been in a very serious plight in this 
city. If you take the figures we were quoting before of the increase 
in the Negro population. over the 25-year period of 44,000 plus, you 
will see here that public housing has taken care of about 12,000 out of 
that number. That is figuring the average family for the dwelling 
unit here. Public housing has taken care of 12,000, and we have just 
shown that as far as private housing being built for them is con- 
cerned, it is negligible. 

I would like to give a little time to that one community, namely, 
the Homewood-Brushton community, and tell you what is happening 
there, because this is the picture in many sections of many cities. On 
page 10 begins this example of Homewood-Brushton—a changing 
neighborhood. 

At the close of the Civil War, Homewood-Brushton was a farming 
community. However, at the turn of the century the community 
grew and prospered, and became known as a fine residential neighbor- 
hood of Pittsburgh. Following World War I, Homewood- Brushton 
experienced its first shift in population. The middle-class Italians 
and Negroes of the Hill district began moving in while the older resi- 
dents were moving out. In 1930, the Negro population was 4,600. 
In 1940, this had increased to 5,500. The United States census of 1950 
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revealed that the Negro population consisted of nearly 9,000. The 
present population is estimated to be between 36,000 and 38,000, of 
which the Negro represents 45 percent of the total. The past few 
years have shown a marked increase in the growth of the Negro popu- 
lation. The greatest influx has occurred from 1955 to the present. 
This is shown in an analysis of the school enrollment for 1955 and 1957 
as shown in table VI. 

If you look at table VI, it shows the comparative figures in Sep- 
tember of 1955 and the same month in 1957, and shows in that period 
the percentage of Negro children in the public schools increased from 
55.2 percent to 77.8 percent. Every public school showed this gain, 
including Crescent Elementary School, which is located not far from 
the city line and to one border of the Homewood-Brushton area. The 
12th and 13th wards you identified by wards. 

Senator CiarK. Let me ask you whether your experience would not 
lead you to expect that in the next few years, assuming no govern- 
mental interference, that that percentage Is going to come pretty close 
to 100 percent Negro in those schools? 

Mr. Curserson. That is right. The establishment of a Negro 
ghetto is already under way. The white community has given up this 
area to the Negro. 

Senator CrarK. You used the word “ghetto,” which is a nasty word. 
I am not saying it is not justified, but has this movement into the 
community of Negro families been accompanied by a breakup of 
what used to be single-family homes into apartments which are 
rented to these families, and which all too frequently are violating the 
housing code? 

Mr. Cuserson. We know this true, but we do not have statistical 
evidence of it. Studies are going to be made of this area by a num- 
ber of people. I guess, within the next year or so; but we do know 
that this is so: We know that the real-estate operators—I will put 
it this way—the unethical real-estate operators who have taken ad- 
vantage of the situation have purchased some houses which are 40 
years old, let us say, and which have been written off the books 
and moved white families out by raising the price for sale, and sold 
these properties to Negro families at an inflated price. In order to 
pay the high cost of it what is happening there is what has hap- 
pened everywhere that this situation exists, namely, they have to 
break up shies homes and rent them out in the form of rooms or 
apartments in order to pay these carrying charges. 

Senator Crark. And is the end result in your judgment that the 
owner of the property, after the Negroes have moved in and the 
apartments have split it up, is probably making more money out of 
it than he did when it was in single white occupancy ? 

Mr. Cunserson. There is no souk about that. 

I would like to point out we have gone into the cost of slum and 
blighted areas borne by all. I quote here from the Housing Al- 
manac of the National Association of Home Builders in 1955, when 
they say that 20 percent of the cities’ residential area is accounted 
for in these slum and blighted areas, but they ave responsible for 
33 percent of the population; 45 percent of the major crime; 55 
percent of the juvenile delinquency; 50 percent of the arrests; 35 
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ercent of the fires; 45 percent of the total city service costs; and they 

ring in an income of 6 percent of the tax revenues. 

Senator Crark. That is a very dramatic table which I am de- 
lighted to have in the record. It is illustrative of the national 
situation. 

We are getting up these figures from pretty nearly every large city 
in America today. It is frightening, too. 

Mr. Cuxserson. I heard you ask a question on the first day about 
the crime and juvenile delinquency. Therefore, I would like to add 
to this record some information from Pittsburgh which I think is of 
interest to you. 

For example, the police precincts which cover these areas—police 
precincts 2, 6, and 12—show as follows. I have a tabulation here 
of major crimes items by item, and some for each of these areas, 
but this totals 50.5 percent of the total arrests made for major crime, 
which are from these 3 precincts covered in the area marked for 
removal and redevelopment in which the slum and blight exists. 

Senator Ciark. What percentage of the total population lives in 
those areas ? 

Mr. Cuxperson. I am sorry, I cannot give you that. I do not 
know that. 

Senator Cuark. It is a lot less than 50 percent; is it not? 

Mr. Cutperson. Oh, yes. 

Senator Crark. In fact, you could make a pretty good empirical 
statement that it is less than 25 percent; could you not? 

Mr. Cutperson. No. I would think, or my guess would be, it is 
close to a third, because these are the crowded areas. The percentage 
of crime is much higher than the percentage of population, but at 
this point I am not prepared to say exactly what the percentage of 
the population is. 

Also I have a record here from the bureau of police which shows 
the number of total arrests that were made from these same three 
areas. These figures are all for 1955 because it is the population 
figures that we have been using. The total of arrests in the three area 
precincts, 2, 6, and 12, are given here. This covers the Hill district 
and East Liberty, Homewood-Brushton, and the North Side areas. 
The total arrests for those three areas were 63 percent of the total for 
the city. 

Senator Crark. And what percentage of the population again? 

Mr. Curperson. Again I do not have that figure. I also have 
figures here from the juvenile court, showing the number of juveniles 
who have been charged with delinquency and given hearings before 
the juvenile court. I just call attention to the fact that while this is 
listed by ward and by number for each of these areas, we took eight 
wards of the city, which is 25 percent of the wards—and again I do 
not know the ee we find that 43.5 percent of the juvenile 
cases have come from these same areas. 

Senator CiarK. I would like to have those tables from which the 
witness has been testifying placed in the record at this point. 
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(The tables referred to follow :) 


Pittsburgh, Pa., arrests, 1955, in selected precincts servicing areas of major slum 
and blight conditions 























| Police precinct | Per- 
Type of crime |. tp as ean ON | ORE | CONE OF 
| | | | | city 
ute 
ssl jeiinalinin Guepebhi ot Aastha hbaias 
Murder. _- : 14 | 4 | 8 21 | 26 | 80.8 
Manslaughter... -- : 13 7 | 14 | 34 | 59] 57.6 
ee .....<..- a ‘ 21 12 | 18 | 51 | 126 | 40.5 
Robbery ---- | 76 | 28 2“ 124 | 301 | 41.2 
Aggravated or felonious A and B 192 | 113 | 357 456 78. 3 
ee 135 65 | 108 308 921 33. 4 
ED isn ccnapie 72 | 92 | 85 249 505 49.3 
Auto theft____- 36 101 47 184 | 306 | 60.1 
Other assaults__-.--.-.- s 230 | 30 | 103 363 6A7 56. 1 
All major crimes Doeus 1,691 | 3,347 50.5 
Arrests, all stations 
| Station 
es ra ° 9 |Detec-| m 
| 4 |} 2 .-§ | 4 | 6 | 3 9 ju} 2 | tive | Total 
peta parma 
1953. ....----..----.-..| 4,405 | 11,924 | 2, 551 | 2,244 | 4, 451 | 2,156 | 1,371 | 437 9, 106 | 1, 483 40, 218 
II a dasnevindeneiniy | 11.2] 20.6] 6.3] 5.6] 111 | b4) 34/11) 226) 3.7). .-... 
ee a cieeceasnmintecas acto | 3,812 | 9, 566 | 2, 267 1,833 | 3,753 | 1,841 | 1,304 | 412 | 7,224 | 1,521 | 33, 583 
NR 2 ccc tkbesinndanl | 114 28.5 6.7 | 5.5 | oH 2 65} 3.9) 1.2 21.6 | 4.5 | 
iittanmn ences .--| 3,655 | 9. 106 2,341 | 1,781 | 3,917 | 1,894 | 1,234 | 400 | 8,538 | 1,394 | 34, 260 
PND ov Siresinnnaienta 10. 7 26. 6 6.8 A. 2 11.4 5.5 3.6 | 1.2 24.9 4.1) 
iced isdcckcecowennet: Ore 8,161 | 2, 256 | 1,6 4,104 | 2,175 | 1,652 | 465 | 7,660 | 1,554 33, 778 
Percent ._... kcaanest Saw | 24.2 6.7 we 5. 0 12.1 6.4 4.9) 1.4 22.7 4.6 | nas 
| 
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Note.—Total arrests in precincts 2, 6, and 12 for 1955 are 63 percent of total arrests in city. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., juvenile delinquency, 1955, in selected wards where major 
slum and blight conditions exist but not including wards which are partially 
in this condition (shows juveniles charged with delinquency and given hearings 
by juvenile court) 


Number 

a a a sina ldiige anna 181 
a 226 
I ek ea esac th wn or tnd ts tc ode al kc oc aba lls aceon aad ne 70 
I 2 a a A a BOs > Picndhasatindalanedbancm sp 
re el lal sees 117 
a ce eae 66 
a a cae elias exenoies tauasmsesieoe 86 
TI a eo ed hea taiebicdee elie atiea ined mcs eh dae 61 
iE Ei a i eg a ta cl enins teal * 883 
a cc pantie nani gs leant 2, 032 


125 percent of wards in city. 

243.5 percent of total number in city. 

Mr. Cunperson. We believe the National Housing Act, through its 
urban redevelopment and urban renewal provisions, has been both a 
benefit and has done harm to the minority groups. Experience thus 
far indicates that while a majority of the Negro families were moved 
into safe, decent, and sanitary housing, a great many were unable to 
find such accommodations. The administration of the program has 
failed to relocate them in nonsegregated neighborhoods. This is an 
indication of intention, but they have not found it possible. Maybe it 
should have been stated that way. 
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Senator Ciark. You are not being critical of the administration 
in this regard ¢ 

Mr. Cutperson. No. 

Senator Ciark. It is really a criticism of the people. 

Mr. Cutperson. The conditions that exist. Likewise, the admin- 
istration has failed to take the necessary steps to prevent the transfer 
of the conditions which cause slums and blight to other areas of the 
community. In large measure this is due to failure to provide the 
same or a greater number of dwelling units as the number demolished 
in the redeveloped area. It is also due to lack of safeguards which 
would make possible the securing of housing on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

The truth is that the urban renewal program has failed to give 
proper consideration to the human element in housing. Relocation 
should be the foremost and primary consideration in the initial 
planning, for no slum clearance program serves a real purpose when 
it merely transfers those same conditions to other localities. 

The commission on human relations believes that the National 
Housing Act can be strengthened, and particularly the administra- 
tion of the law can be fortified in several ways which will result in 
eliminating many of the problems presented in this testimony. 
Therefore we propose the following recommendations. 

It is recommended : 

That a fair housing practice law be enacted to prevent dis- 
crimination because of race, religion, or nationality in housing built 
with any form of Federal assistance. 

Senator Cirark. Let me stop you there and see whether or not I 
am in complete accord with your suggestion. I think you are realis- 
tic enough to appreciate the such an act will not be immediately 
forthcoming, despite the best will of all of us, but could not a State 
act fillthe same need? A State act ought to be a good deal easier to get. 

Mr. Cutperson. A State or municipal act. 

Senator CiArK. I suppose an ordinance might do a good deal, 
might it not? 

Are you familiar with what is going on in New York City? Do 
you have something of that sort in mind? 

Mr. Cutnerson. I do not think I would want to go on record, yet, 
but I will say there is a great deal of discussion of it in the com- 
munity. 

Senator CLark. Let us say we recognize your official position and 
ask you to proceed. 

Mr. Curserson. Furthermore, this legislation should provide for 
a fair housing practices commission to administer the provisions set 
forth in the law. 

Our second recommendation is that an additional specification be 
added to the workable program, as follows: In cities where the 
vacancy ratio is less than 4 percent, new or standard housing shall 
be made available prior to the demolition of existing units in the 
redevelopment or renewal area on a unit-for-unit basis. 

Senator Ciark. Let me point out there is presently a requirement 
that before demolition can go forward there has to be a certifica- 
tion to the Federal authorities from the local public agency that 
relocation housing is available. I take it that you feel that is not 
enough. Why? 

Mr. Cunperson. In the first place, you pointed out and asked some 
questions the first day about the fact that we are demolishing homes 
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in which 1,800 people live, and we are only going to put back 1,000. 
What hecnmnesit to the 800% That is the problem we are talking 
about, namely, the decrease in the number of dwelling units. 

Senator Cuark. Yes; but somebody certified that safe and sani- 
tary relocation housing is available for those 800 families. What 
is the explanation for that? 

Mr. Cunperson. One part of the explanation in my opinion is that 
it was estimated that since a very high percentage of these people 
were eligible for public housing, that that is where they would go. 

Senator Ciarx. And they did not? 

Mr. Cunperson. The fact is they did not. Out of the 1,800 
families, 372 wound up in public housing. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Tronzo, would you mind standing up and tell- 
ing us whether you had vacancies in public housing projects to which 
these people could have gone if they had wanted to? 

Mr. Tronzo. Why, yes, Senator. I would like also to make a 
correction. 

As of today there are 493 or 494 families from the Lower Hill which 
have gone into low-rent housing. 

Senator CLark. That still leaves a little over 300. 

Mr. Tronzo. That is correct. In addition to that, there seems to 
be quite a variance at times between the need for low-rent housing 
und the desire of these people to come in. Those are the families 
who have left the Lower Hill, not requiring and not wanting any as- 
sistance from us. We are now busily engaged in trying to bring 
them back as soon as we can trace them. 

The need we anticipated is we had frozen the vacancies im anticipa- 
tion of the relocation schedule. We froze the vacancies and held 
them for weeks and months to the extent that we got into quite a bit 
of a problem with the Public Housing Administration on this. 

Senator Crarx. To clarify this so we will not leave any blame on 
people who should not be blamed, the certification by the local public 
agency that safe and sanitary housing was available to relocate people 
from Lower Hill was based on their conferences with you, which 
indicated that public housing vacancies were available: but in point 
of fact the individuals did not want to go there. 

Mr. Cu.serson. Knowing the many problems around the section 
221 operation anyway, we hesitate to do this, but we believe it should 
be highlighted. Whenever you do enter into contracts under section 
221, there should be nondiscriminatory clauses in every contract. By 
underscoring the word “every” there we point out it ix possible for 
a contractor to develop two projects in two areas in which he might 
want to segregate the population. Therefore we would want to pin 
this down, if we can. 

Senator Ciark. I understand. 

Mr. Curperson. As far as recommendation No, + is concerned, we 
believe that the Federal Government should take necessary steps to 
further stimulate private industry to build new housing for sale and 
rental for families in the low or moderate-income bracket by providing 
legislation which will reduce the cost to the builder who agrees to pass 
the reduction on to the consumer. 

You have already had plenty of testimony that houses are not being 
built here. When we are talking about making it possible through 
legislation, I suppose we are talking about subsidy, or some other form 
of incentive which would make it possible. 
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Unless you have questions on that, I want to leave it with that 
recommendation. 

Senator Ciarkx. No. I think I will leave it there. 

Mr. Cuperson. One of the problems appearing here under recom- 
mendation No. 5 is that the voluntary home mortgage credit program 
has not been effective in meeting one of the most serious problems 
faced by a Negro purchaser—buying a home outside the traditional 
Negro areas. They have difficulty in obtaining mortgages on the same 
terms, including both downpayment and interest rates, as the white 
purchaser. 

We believe this progam could be of use for them in this if the mem- 
bers of this program would be required to grant mortgages to dis- 
placed Negro families in any neighborhood where they w ‘ished to pur- 
chase, and not just in those areas : designated for Negroes. 

Senator Crark. Have you not had some infiltration of Negro 
families into these white areas? I am thinking in terms of profes- 
sional people, like doctors, and ministers, and lawyers, and the like. 

Mr. Cutperson. You can count them on your fingers. 

Senator Criark. A higher income Negro family can get into a 
decent house in Pittsburgh ; can they not? 

Mr. CuLperson. You can count them on the fingers of 1 hand, or 
maybe 2 at the most. The word “infiltration” is not a good word, 
because it is not that much. 

Senator Ciark. I think we do a little better than you do, at the 
other end of the State. 

Mr. Curperson. The next recommendation, or the next two, are 
really supportive recommendations, because we believe that what has 
been said by other organizations dealing directly with Government 
agencies is true. We recommend that budget tary commitments for 
urban redevelopment and renewal programs ‘be established on a con- 
tinuing basis in order to protect the investment of time and money 
in the initial study. That is, because of the uncertainties when we deal 
with people in these areas, it is hard enough to get it when we know 
they are going through. 

Senator Ciark. I think we are all in accord on that, as are many 
other witnesses. I am glad you raised the point and we need not 
dwell on it. 

Mr. Curperson. No. 

Senator Cuark. I am glad to have your support for the department 
of urban affairs, which other witnesses also indicated they favored. 

Mr. Curserson. The last recommendation has to do with your giv- 
ing consideration to the testimony of the other agencies that pl: aced 
their testimony in with the commission. 

Senator CiarK. They certainly will be given consideration and I can 
assure you they will be carefully read, not only by me, but by the staff 
and my colleagues on the committee. 

Mr. Cutperson. I would like to call your attention to the points on 

age 690, which is a summary of the salient points. I hope you do not 
love i it is sufficient to read that page instead of the rest of the 
document. 

Particularly I call your attention to the testimony of the American 
Service Institute in connection with the problems of the foreign-born 
in the urban population as a result of renewal and redev elopment, 
because I do not believe there is much material on this. Weare always 
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talking about the nonwhite problem, but nobody knows much about it, 
and this organization came up with an analysis of that problem, which 
would be helpful to the committee. 

Senator CLark. We will give it all careful consideration. 

Thank you very much indeed. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. CULBERSON, EXECUTIVE DirECTOR, COMMISSION ON 
HUMAN RELATIONS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is George W. Culberson. I 
am the executive director of the Pittsburgh Commission on Human Relations. 
The testimony presented here is the official statement of this commission and 
the recommendations contained herein were approved in a regular meeting of the 
full commission on December 2, 1957. In addition, this statement has been re- 
viewed and approved by executive officers of a number of private agencies, some 
of them also presenting testimony before you in this hearing and others who 
would have liked to have done so if time permitted. The names of these persons 
and their organizational affiliation will be found on page 17 of this report. 

The urban renewal program is making inroads in the elimination of substand- 
ard and other inadequate housing in our cities through the clearance and re- 
newal of slum and blighted areas. This would be an impossible task if it were 
not for Federal assistance and our cities would continue to decay, slum areas 
would become larger and encroach upon the better sections of our community, 
and result in a continual lowering of the economic value of the city. Through 
the operation of the urban renewal and other housing programs, the Federal 
Government has become a partner with the city or county in alleviating the 
country’s most pressing problems—the shortage of housing and the need for 
adequate housing. Indeed, the Federal Government has a big stake in present 
and projected programs. Your presence here today indicates a continuing inter- 
est in not only the need for such program but in the results that are obtained in 
their execution. The Commission on Human Relations encourages even greater 
interest and concern in the administration of these programs and in the effect 
on the people of the city. 

In the city of Pittsburgh, as in other urban communities, it is primarily mem- 
bers of minority groups who live in areas where urban renewal projects are 
needed. The minority group most affected is the Negro but other groups of 
different nationalities are also residents of these areas affected by slum and 
blight conditions. 

The demolition of the Lower Hill directly affected 1,800 families, of which 
1,265 were Negro. If it were possible to disperse these families, throughout 
the city, the relocation problem would be considerably less difficult. Because of 
restrictions and discriminatiton, however, the minority-group individuals do not 
have free choice in the selection of place of residence. It wil) help to understand 
the problem if we indicate what happened to the 1,800 families displaced through 
the Lower Hill redevelopment project. About 600 families moved without leaving 


a forwarding address or notifying the authority and have not yet been traced; 
some 300 still remain on the site; and 929 can be accounted for as of this date. 


TABLE I.—Relocation of families from Lower Hill redevelopment area into 
low-income housing, by race 


Housing project | Negro White Total 

iiitaniaaprilencidmesinnetlataniantaagiapna 
Addison Terrace 174 | 5 179 
Allegheny Dwellings | 0 0 0 
Arlington Heights... 7 0 7 
Allequippa Terrace. 7 onl 66 4 70 
Bedford Dwellings = : 5 Lee | 72 | 1 73 
Broadhead Manor- 2 ‘ | 0 0 | 0 
Glen-Hazel Heights __- as ‘ | 9 0 | 9 
St. Clair Village- -- : : ee 6 4 | 10 
Vets Temporary. -- : 23 l 24 

NE 28 a etbalns vite bat : : 357 15 | 372 


Source: Public Housing Authority, City of Pittsburgh. 
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Of the 1929, we find 557 relocated in private dwellings and 372 in public low- 
rent housing projects. Table I shows the distribution in public housing authority 
projects. 

Table I shows that only 15 white families choose to go into public housing but 
that 357 Negro families did so choose. It also shows that the great majority 
elected to go into those projects which were near their former residence. This 
has the effect of maintaining the concentration of Negroes in the area and at 
the same time increasing the percentage of Negroes in public housing units, 
Addison Terrace, Bedford Dwellings, and Allequippa Terrace, all located in the 
middle-hill area of the fifth ward, have absorbed most of the Negro families from 
the lower hill redevelopment project. These three housing projects are on the 
fringe of the Negro ghetto and give every indication of becoming a part of it. 
Since the 300 families still remaining within the redevelopment area are nearly 
all Negro families and eligible for public housing, it is safe to assume that at 
least one-third of them will ultimately be placed in 1 of the 2 terraces in line 
with the trend. 

Table II shows that a total of 557 families from the lower hill redevelopment 
area have been relocated in private dwellings. Of this number, 236 were white 
families and 321 were Negro. Three hundred and seventy-eight families moved 
into rental property and 179 were able to purchase homes of their own. One out 
of every six renters moved into substandard units. Of the 58 families moved 
into substandard houses, only 1 was white. To put it another way, 21 percent 
of the Negro renters are living in substandard homes while less than 1 percent 
of the relocated white families are thus situated. 

Now consider the neighborhoods into which these 557 families moved. In 
table II the neighborhood and the ward numbers are identified in the left-hand 
columns. If you place this information in relation to that shown on the map 
on the following page, you will see that 85 percent of the Negro families have 
moved into areas of already heavy concentration of the Negro population. 

The remaining 15 percent moved into small-pocket areas or blocks which are 
totally occupied by Negroes. Likewise, you will see that the white families 
have moved into areas largely occupied by whites. 

In accounting for the 1,800 families to be relocated from the lower hill project, 
it has been shown that 929 families are known to have been housed in areas 
which conform to the traditional city pattern of residential segregation. It has 
also been predicted that the 300 families remaining will meet a similar fate. 
It now remains to speculate on what happened to the 600 that have not been 
traced. It is a safe prediction that these families, about half of them Negro, 
have followed the same pattern, with the white families scattering throughout 
the city and the Negroes crowding into the already overcrowded Negro areas. 


GROWTH OF NEGRO POPULATION 


The Negro population of Pittsburgh has been growing in number and percent 
at an ever-increasing rate since 1930. At the same time the reverse has been 
true of the white population. This is shown in table III on the following page. 
In these 25 years, from 1930 to 1955, the total population has shown a net gain 
of 3,183 persons. In this period the Negro gain has been 44,970 and the white 
loss has been 41,787. Table III also shows that the rate of growth is increasing 
and that there were almost as many Negroes added to the population in the 
5-year period between 1950 and 1955 as there were in the 10-year period between 
1940 and 1950. 

In spite of this increase in the Negro population, new residential areas have 
not opened up for these people. As a matter of fact, the number of Negroes 
living outside of areas of high concentration is decreasing. Between 1940 and 
1950, for example, the number of Negroes living in 5 of Pittsburgh’s 32 wards 
decreased by a total of 1,573 persons. In 1950, of these 32 wards: 

Only seven had concentrations of Negroes as high as or higher than the 
city average of 12.3 percent. 
Six had less than 1 percent Negro population. 
Nine had less than 2 percent. 
Eighteen had less than 5 percent. 
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1 


TABLE IILI.—Growth of Negro population in Pittsburgh, 1930-5: 
THE NUMBER OF NEGROES IS INCREASING 





Year Negro | White | Total 
1930 . ‘ ‘ 54, 893 614, 834 669, 817 
Bene cece — i 62, 216 609, 448 671, 659 
1950 “eee ‘ 82, 453 586, 547 669, 000 
1955 §_____- is ‘ oe Se 100, 000 573, 000 673, 000 


THE PROPORTION OF NEGROES IS INCREASING 


| Percent | Percent Percent 
1930 ; 8.2 | 91.8 | 100 
1940_..... . . ranean 9.3 90. 7 | 100 
1950.. .-- . 12.3 87.7 | 100 
1955 '.. : 14.9 | 85.1 | 100 


' 


THE RATE OF GROWTH OF NEGRO POPULATION IS INCREASING 





1930-40__.. ._. —5, 391 +1, 842 
1940-50. _...... eta ; es +2 — 22, 896 —2, 659 
1950-55 1___. Sea Sante Lata +17 — 13, 500 +4, 000 
Net change, 1930-55 !..___ : SB cele +44, 970 —41, 787 | +3, 183 
Percent change, 1930-55 ! . ; gs ce EE +82. 2 —6.8 +0. 5 


1 Estimates for 1955 are taken from the Federal Housing Administration’s Market Study of July 1955 


This was the situation at a time when the city’s Negro population was increasing 
at the net rate of more than 2,000 persons a year. With more and more people 
being moved into smaller areas, we find these areas greatly overcrowded. The 
areas of highest concentration are the oldest parts of the city, and many of the 
aging buildings are becoming even more dilapidated by the hard usage resulting 
from overcrowding. The result is an ever-worsening slum condition in an estab- 
lished Negro ghetto. 

Private building of homes for the Negro market has been negligible and again 
restricted to the same negro neighborhoods. Table IV shows that during the last 
3 years there were only 109 new homes built for the Negro population and these 
represented approximately 145 dwelling units. These were also located in the 
same areas previously mentioned, the Hill district and Homewood-Brushton. 


TABLE IV.—Dwelling units built in Negro residential areas 











| Hill district Homewood- 
Year ey, ______} Brushton, Total 
13th ward 
3d ward 5th ward 
——EE eee a SEE - a _ —— — 
1955 | 0 32 | 35 67 
1956 . : 0 6 | 15 21 
1957 ! 3 5 | 13 21 
Total 3 43 | 63 | 109 


1'To Oct. 31, 1957. 


According to a study conducted in 1956 of the Housing Problems of Minority 
Groups in the United States, Pittsburgh is no different from any other city with a 
population of 500,000 or more. The nonwhite population just does not get its 
share of the available dwelling units. This study shows that the situation in 
Pittsburgh is worsening for in 1940 the nonwhite population was 9.3 percent and 
they occupied 8.9 percent of the dwelling units. In 1950, the population was 12.3 
percent and they occupied 10.8 percent of the dwelling units. 

The great need in Pittsburgh for living quarters for Negroes is rental prop- 
erties. In 1950, 76.6 percent of the Negroes rented and the FHA estimated in 
1955 that this was 68 percent. This type of housing has not been produced in 
this city on any quantity for Negroes, except in public housing. Table V shows 
the occupancy patterns of low-income housing projects. 
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TABLE V.—Occupancy patterns, low-income housing projects 


December 1955 October 1957 
Housing project ats eee a a 
| | { 

Negro | White Total Negro White Total 
ce at atecentasnecend eteamninicciasiastsiemap eioiagees ensemnaliiaas 
Addison Terrace_-- isa 403 | 305 | 708 580 251 831 
Allegheny Dwellings... - sates 60 222 | 282 62 217 279 
Allequippa Terrace ___- 963 R88 1, 851 954 870 1, 824 
Arlington Heights -......_.--- 60 552 612 152 468 620 
Bedford Dwellings_.__-......-- 840 | 40 | 880 855 | 22 | 877 
Broadhead Manor-..-- a 46 | 402 | 448 55 | 388 443 
Glen Hazel Heights_--_ .__-- 213 | 786 | 999 202 734 936 
St. Clair Village......--- 279 | 810 1, 089 319 764 1, 083 

accesses - Dalat 2, 864 4, 005 6, 869 3, 179 3, 714 6, 893 


In 1955, the number of Negro families living in public housing was 2,914 or 
42 percent of the total public housing population. In 1957, 46 percent of the 
public housing occupants were Negro. During the last 2 years, there was an 
increase of 264 Negro families and a decrease of 291 white families. Thus, it 
can be seen that public housing has taken care of approximately 12,000 out of the 
increase of 45,000 Negroes in the last 25 years. The Pittsburgh Commission be- 
lieves in integrated neighborhoods and does not advocate any appreciable change 
in the ratio of Negro and white residents in public housing projects. However, 
table V shows that such a trend is in evidence in the increase of Negro tenants 
amounting to 4.4 percent from 1955 to 1957. The evidence is, however, that the 
plight of the Negro would have been far worse if it had not been for public 
housing. 

HOMEWOOD-BRUSHTON, A CHANGING NEIGHBORHOOD 


An example of neighborhood change and deterioration is found in the Home- 
wood-Brushton district of Pittsburgh. Here we see the operation of a number 
of factors to produce these results. We find an area which the white majority 
has decided to give over to the Negro, permitting exploitation, at the same time 
maintaining tight restrictions in other sections of the city. We see the impact 
of the Negro population growth. Finally, we see the whole process of change 
accelerated as a result of slum clearance in the lower hill redevelopment area. 

At the close of the Civil War, Homewood-Brushton was a farming community. 
However, during the turn of the century the community grew and prospered, and 
became known as a fine residential neighborhood of Pittsburgh. Following 
World War I, Homewood-Brushton experienced its first shift in population. The 
middle-class Italians and Negroes of the hill district began moving in while 
the older residents were moving out. In 1930, the Negro population was 4,600. 
In 1940, this had increased to 5,500. The United States census of 1950 revealed 
that the Negro population consisted of nearly 9,000 Negroes. The present popu- 
lation is estimated to be between 36,000 and 38,000, of which the Negro represents 
45 percent of the total. The past few years have shown a marked increase in 
the growth of the Negro population. The greatest influx has occurred from 1955 
to the present. This is shown in an analysis of the school enrollment for 1955 
and 1957 as shown in table VI. 

Table VI shows clearly the change that is taking place. Between September 
of 1955 and the same month in 1957 the percentage of Negro children in the public 
schools increased from 55.2 percent to 77.8 percent. Every public school showed 
this gain, including Crescent elementary school which is located not far from 
the city line and to one border of the Homewood-Brushton area. 
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TABLE VI.—School enrollment in Homewood-Brushton district 


September 1955 | September 1957 


Public schools | ube | | 
White | Negro | Total | Percent! White | Negro | Total | Percent 











Negro | | | Negro 
| } } 
Belmar 311 360 671 53.7 73 773 846 91.4 
Baxter 230 412 642 | 64.2 | 75 746 | 821 90.9 
Crescent 417 427 sd4 50. 6 246 661 | 907 | 72.9 
Homewood 196 317 513 61.8 | 71 | 431 | 502 | 85.9 
Westinghouse Junior | 630 721 1, 251 53.4 449 1, 047 1, 496 69. 3 
Westinghouse Senior 444 | 509 953 53. 4 321 671 | 992 67.7 
lip eee saevansiieditps esibantnnpebvailhscpaccinteraescgraneetimaaies anaemia 
Total___- | 2,228] 2,746) 4,974 55.2 | 1,235 | 4,329] 5,564] 77.8 
Sep- September 1957 
tem | .__. 
Parochial schools ber | | | 
| 1955, | Negro | White | Total 
total ! 
a silane iinet cia Sop 
Holy Rosary ; 865 65 651 716 
Mother of Good Council 280 5 309 314 
| | 


Total_- 1 M6 | _ 960 1, 030 


1 Negro enrollment not available for 1955. 


Not only that, but the total school enrollment increased by 590 pupils, nearly 
12 percent. Thus we see evidence of the overcrowding of the neighborhood and 
increase in density of the population. The net result is an ever-worsening slum 
condition in an established Negro ghetto. 

The lower hill redevelopment has contributed directly and indirectly to cause 
the present situation in Homewood-Brushton. Directly, because 40 families, 
only 1 of which was white, have been relocated in this area. It is known also 
that Negro families from the lower hill project have crowded the middle and 
upper hill to such an extent that Negro families from these two areas have 
moved to Homewood-Brushton leaving their dwelling units for the displaced 
persons. It is very likely that many of the “lost” families from the redevelop- 
ment project have also moved to Homewood-Brushton. 

History shows that when any single group of people is confined to a small 
area of a city, there grow feelings of mistrust between this group and the 
larger community. The segregated group becomes an easy mark for exploita- 
tion. This is all happening in Homewood-Brushton. Unethical real-estate 
operators have been at work, causing the white residents to run and having 
their properties sold to Negroes at exhorbitant prices. In Pittsburgh, Negroes 
tend to pay higher rents than whites, purchase prices of homes for Negroes tend 
to be higher than for whites, and the rates of interest on mortgage and insur- 
ance are also higher. To meet these higher costs, many Negroes are forced to 
sublet much of their living space and thus another step is taken toward increas- 
ing overcrowded conditions. 


COST OF SLUM AND BLIGHTED AREAS BORNE BY ALL 


The entire community pays the cost which results from permitting slum and 
blighted conditions to develop. The restrictions which prevent minority group 
people from competing in the open market for both rental and purchase prop- 
erties are largely to blame for the development of slum and blight. In the long 
run the entire community suffers and pays for this privilege of exploiting these 
people. In 1955, the National Association of Home Builders reported in the 
Housing Almanac that although slum and blighted districts comprise about 
2U0 percent of the cities’ residential area, they account for 33 percent of the 
population, 45 percent of major crime, 55 percent of juvenile delinquency, 50 
percent of the arrests, 35 percent of the fires, 45 percent of the total city service 
costs, 6 percent of the tax revenues (real estate). 
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THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


The National Housing Act, through its urban redevelopment and urban renewal 
provisions, has both benefited and harmed members of minority groups. Ex- 
perience thus far indicates that while a majority of the Negro families were moved 
into safe, decent, and sanitary housing, there are a great many who were unable 
to find such accommodations. The administration of the program has failed to 
relocate them in nonsegregated neighborhoods. Likewise, the administration 
has failed to take the necessary steps to prevent the transfer of the conditions 
which cause slum and blight to other areas of the community. In large measure 
this is due to failure to provide the same or a greater number of dwelling units 
as the number demolished in the redeveloped area. It is also due to lack of safe- 
guards which would make possible the securing of housing on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

The truth is that the urban renewal program has failed to give proper con- 
sideration to the human element in housing. Relocation should be foremost 
and primary consideration in the initial planning for no slum-clearance program 
serves a real purpose when it merely transfers those same conditions to other 
localities. 

The Commission on Human Relations believes that the National Housing Act 
can be strengthened and particularly the administration of the law can be forti- 
fied in several ways which will result in eliminating many of the problems pre- 
sented in this testimony. Therefore, we propose the following recommendations: 


RECOM MENDATIONS 

It is recommended : 

1. That a fair housing practices law be enacted to prevent discrimination be- 
cause of race, religion, or nationality in housing built with any forin of Federal 
assistance. Furthermore, this legislation should provide for a Fair Housing 
Practices Commission to administer the provisions set forth in the law. 

(This testimony is clear evidence that redevelopment and renewal programs 
have been made ineffectual because of discriminatory practices and restrictions 
rampant in the community. The relocation problem cannot be solved until these 
restrictions are removed and it appears that this is not possible by voluntary 
means. In addition no Federal funds should be allocated which may be put to 
a discriminatory use. ) 

2. That an additional specification be added to the workable program, as fol- 
lows: In cities where the vacancy ratio is less than 4 percent, new or standard 
housing shall be made available prior to the demolition of existing units in the 
redevelopment or renewal area on a unit for unit basis. 

(The workable program provides for the preservation and protection of the 
community as a whole—not limiting its objectives to the project area. The re- 
duction of total dwelling units has contributed to the immediate growth of new 
slum areas even before the redevelopment project is completed.) 

3. That housing built as relocation housing under section 221 contain non- 
discriminatory clauses in every contract. These clauses should prevent the 
builder, real estate broker, or owner from refusing to sell or rent to any person 
such housing because of race, creed, or national origin. 

(The Federal Government can prevent the practice of discrimination in housing 
constructed for relocation purposes. Neither should segregation be permitted 
by building relocation housing for certain groups. ) 

4. That the Federal Government takes necessary steps to further stimulate 
private industry to build new housing for sale and rental for families in the 
low or moderate income bracket by providing legislation which will reduce the 
cost to the builder who agrees to pass the reduction on to the consumer. 

(Most families evicted by urban renewal are in the low or moderate income 
bracket. They lack sufficient income to secure homes through the usual chan- 
nels of financing at prices they can afford. A practical method would be to 
further subsidize the cost of land to builders who agree to pass the reduction 
on to the renter or purchaser. ) 

5. That lenders who are members of the voluntary home iwortgage credit 
program be required to grant mortgages to displaced Negro families in any 
neighborhood where they wish to purchase, and on the same terms provided 
for white families. 

(The voluntary home mortgage credit program has not been effective in 
meeting one of the most serious problems faced by a Negro purchaser—buying 
a home outside the traditional Negro areas. They have difficulty in obtaining 
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mortgages on the same terms, including both downpayment and interest rates, 
as the white purchaser. ) 

6. That budgetary commitments for urban redevelopment and renewal pro- 
grams be established on a continuing basis in order to protect the investment 
of time and money in the initial study. 

(Urban renewal projects require years for completion from the time of the 
first recommendation to draw up a workable program until the final plans 
become a reality. Cities that are developing such projects are dependent upon 
Federal aid to complete them.) 

7. That a Department of Urban Affairs headed by an official with Cabinet 
rank be created with responsibility for direction, administration, and coordina- 
tion of all Government agencies and programs having to do with urban affairs. 

(Those who work in the local communities report that confusion and frus- 
tration is their lot in dealing with the multiplicity of agencies that administer 
the various programs relating to urban life. Urban renewal affects the total 
social, welfare, and economic life of the community and cannot be viewed 
simply as a housing program.) 

8. That consideration be given to the written testimony and recommendations 
of the American Service Institute, Association of Community Councils of Alle- 
gheny County, Jewish Community Relations Council, Public Affairs Committee, 
YWCA, and United Neighborhood Houses of Allegheny County, which are in- 
cluded in this report. 

(Each of these agencies is concerned with the problems of housing for minori- 
ties, and devote a portion of their programs to the fulfillment of this need.) 

The following summary of salient points made in the testimony of these 
agencies will in no way substitute for a careful study of the testimony. How- 
ever, the Commission on Human Relations wishes to endorse and highlight 
the following important items: 

1. While the nonwhite population in areas affected by redevelopment and 
renewal programs is identified in the data gathered in initial studies, further 
breakdown of the white population produces interesting facts. Analysis of 
the white population shows that a very high percentage is of foreign born 
or second generation stock. This group is characterized by having a higher 
than city average of persons Over 65 years of age; people who believe in owning 
their own homes, who resist public housing type of living, who have formed a 
deep emotional attachment to their particular house and neighborhood, and 
who believe in subdividing their houses to make room for children when they 
get married. Many sections of the city resist the coming of these families just 
as they do the Negro, and the different nationalities tend to resettle in ghettoes 
under the encouragement of real estate interests and the sufferance of the gen- 
eral population. 

2. The importance of involving citizens at the neighborhood level ut every 
stage of the program is still not as widely recognized as it should be. This is 
important in areas designated for clearance but even more important in renewal 
areas in which voluntary repair and rehabilitation become a part of the pro- 
gram. The failure to involve citizens has already built up resentment, antago- 
nism, and an attitude in opposition to the redevelopment authority. Uncertainty 
concerning the future has led to panie and fear, leaving these people susceptible 
to the unscrupulous operators who profit from such situations. Neighborhood 
groups need to be organized well in advance of even the planning stages in 
areas marked for renewal or redevelopment and they must share in the de- 
cisions which affect their very lives. Professionally trained personnel must be 
assigned to assist these neighborhood groups and funds should be made available 
through the advanced working capital for this purpose as a part of the work- 
able plan. 

3. Both redevelopment and renewal projects involve and affect the entire 
city and require both social and physical planning. The physical planners 
eannot and should not assume responsibility for social planning. Experience 
has demonstrated that physical planners and social planners have not found 
a way to work together, especially in the early stages of decision making in 
which the broad outlines are determined. Too often the physical planners 
complete the phase of the work alloted to them and it is not until the traditional 
services are disrupted that social agencies are called in to take care of the 
mess that has resulted. The aims and objectives of social and physical plan- 
ners are the same for, in truth, both have a social welfare purpose. It would 
seem logical to assume that much of the problem could be solved if there 
could be simultaneous planning if not cooperative planning for both the physical 
and social aspects of any projected redevelopment or renewal program. 


| 
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COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


The commission on human relations is an official city government agency 
charged with the responsibility of developing good intergroup relations and with 
eliminating acts of discrimination because of race, color, creed, or national origin. 
The program of the commission is designed to serve both individuals and groups 
regardless of race, religion, or nationality, to promote— 

Equality of opportunity in employment for qualified individuals. 

Equality of opportunity in all places of business accommodation for all 
citizens. 

Equality of opportunity in housing. 

The commission on human relations consist of 15 commissioners appointed by 
the mayor of the city of Pittsburgh, and 6 professional workers to perform staff 
services. 

COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


Cochairmen: Dean N. R. H. Moor, Frederick C. McKee. 

Members: Emery F. Bacon, James A. Jordon, T. Z. Korsak, Ernest V. May, 
Frederick C. McKee, N. R. H. Moor, the Right Reverend Monsignor A. J. Pauley, 
Mrs. Louis J. Reizenstein, J. Alfred Wilner, Joseph Sabel, Mrs. Jonas Salk, Roland 
Sawyer, Howard C. Scharfe. 
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STATEMENT OF AMERICAN SERVICE INSTITUTE, PrrTsBpuRGH, Pa. 


The American Service Institute of Allegheny County is a united fund agency 
charged with facilitating citizenship, acceptance, and participation of those of 
foreign heritage as partners in all aspects of community life. 

Our agency will address itself to the point of urban renewal and housing as it 
affects and can be affected by minority groups rarely mentioned in this connec- 
tion: the foreign-born white and their native-born children. We believe we 
ean show that clear understanding, promoting as much acceptance as possible 
of the purpose and process of urban renewal by persons representing these white 
cultural minorities is of great importance to the success of the program. 


I. THE FOREIGN-BORN WHITE POPULATION AND THEIR NATIVE-BORN CHILDREN ARE A 
WHITE MINORITY WITH SPECIAI. POTENTIAL TO SUPPORT OR IMPEDE URBAN 
RENEWAL PROGRAMS 


Because of their numbers; the value they place on property, neighborhood, and 
“democratic rights’; and the significance of their location in mid-20th century 
in respect to relocation, rehabilitation, and conservation areas in urban renewal 
programs. 
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A. Size of foreign stock “minority” 

In the Nation in 1950, foreign stock, the foreign born and their immediate chil- 
dren born in this country, numbered 33% million persons, or over a fifth (22.3 
percent) of our total population. They were one quarter (25 percent) of the 
Nation’s white population. In 1956, more immigrants entered the United States 
than in any year since the 1920 peak: nearly 322,000 of them, not including 
the more than 33,000 Hungarian refugees which had entered between October 
1956 and June 1957. 

In the city of Pittsburgh in 1950 the proportion of foreign stock was even higher 
and potentially more influential. ‘They represented considerably more than a 
third population (37.3 percent), or 2 out of every 5 white persons (42 percent 
of the white). 

In Allegheny County as a whole foreign stock might be estimated as approxi- 
mately 565,000 persons, of which more than 142,000 were of foreign birth. 


B. Potential for renewal legislation support or antagonism 

1. This sizable portion of our population represents a very significant voting 
potential of property-conscious, status-conscious adults. The natural tendency 
of many nationality organizations and residential communities to support the 
opinions and legislative “position” of one of “their own” in political leadership 
is well known. It is a symbol of success, power, potential control with which 
each can identify, in pride, in need for favor, or in uncertain fear of consequences. 

2. In general the decision to cooperate with or resist urban renewal programs 
has a direct relationship to the significance of property and neighborhood to per- 
sons in an adopted or recently inherited country. 

It is a symbol of success and social status for many of the earlier immi- 
grants who migrated in search of economic opportunity. It means achieve- 
ment of concrete and obvious fruits of one’s labor. 

“Home and neighborhood” means emotional as well as financial security 
for those who have been uprooted and relocated from another country, 
whether voluntarily or involuntarily. Emigration meant not only moving 
to a new and strange dwelling, neighborhood and community, but to a new 
culture and a new philosophy of a government's relationship to its people. 

For more recent immigrants, many of them refugees, relocation from one’s 
home and neighborhood can imply a double threat—not just another migra- 
tion to yet another strange community, but the deportation of involuntarily 
displaced people, many of whom risked their lives to seek refuge in a demo- 
cratie country. 

Agencies such as ours have long been aware that a subcommunity of 
foreign-born residents has a very real function to serve during the inde- 
terminate period of years, if not generations, while persons of foreign stock 
are moving toward integration into the culture and activity of the larger 
community. Forced removal from a familiar cultural subecommunity before 
persons are emotionally ready can be a threat to their psychological and 
social adjustment as individuals. It can result in a problem to the com- 
munity itself. 

3. The significance of residential location of a city’s foreign stock is important 
to urban renewal in respect to their numbers in neighborhoods requiring re- 
newal by rehabilitation and conservation; and in respect to both these numbers 
and the above average proportion of the white population which they still 
represent in neighborhoods where major clearance and redevelopment require 
relocation. 

We cannot base this statement on information concerning the specific families 
within declared boundaries of certified or proposed renewal areas. Preparatory 
studies of redevelopment agencies rarely differentiate among white families, 
merely between white and nonwhite, when assessing potential minority prob- 
lems they will face in their activity. Our conclusions, rather, have had to 
come from our own agency’s efforts to assess the extent to which renewal is 
likely to complicate problems, as well as help solve some of them, for the white 
minorities with which we are concerned. 

We studied data on those entire census tracts in Pittsburgh which include 
all or a populated part of the 13 certified or study areas (excluding the Gateway 
Center), as indicated in the 1956-61 Capitol Improvement Report presented by 
the mayor in July 1956. Admittedly, this provides only a very general picture, 
a rough estimate of the residential audience (likely to be concerned about the 
meaning of urban renewal to themselves and their section of the community) 
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rather than of these specific blocks or even of the immediate geographical 
neighborhood. Gross as this information is, we offer it in the hope that it 
might prompt some action to secure information that is more exact. 

(a) The nearly 100,000 persons (99,385) who lived in these 21 census tracts 
as of 1950 included 15 percent, or almost 1 out of every 7 residents in the city. 
There were 66,000 native whites, 22,500 Negroes, 10,800 foreign born. However, 
they represented 27 percent of all the city’s Negroes; 17 percent of its foreign- 
born, and only 12% percent of its native whites. 

We do not know what proportion of the native whites in these tracts may also 
be the second generation of foreign stock, the native-born children whose lives 
must make adjustment to two competing cultures. We do know that the 184,000 
second generation residents in the city included 35 percent of all native whites, 
and represented 31 percent of the entire white population, foreign and native. 

The tendency of adult children of foreign-born parents to reside in the same 
dwelling or at least in the near neighborhood with immediate relatives is chang- 
ing, along with their cultural and economic situation. Consequently, an esti- 
mate of second generation population as 31 percent of the white population in 
these tracts is questionable, and it would be hazardous to imply that 14 percent 
or nearly 35,000 of the city’s foreign stock resided in these tracts, and that they 
composed about 45 percent of this renewal area audience. The census figures 
have not shown us the facts since 1930, and the redevelopment agencies are not 
asking for them now. 

(0b) We do know that the population figures for tracts which included what 

yas probably the city’s oldest and largest area of residential blight, the Lower 
Hill, showed Negroes as 70 percent of its total population; and that of the 
whites still living in these tracts over one-quarter (26 percent) were foreign- 
born—foreign-born however were only 11 percent of the city’s white population. 

We also know that nearly half of all foreign-born who lived in these tracts 
(758 of 1,719) were Italians, America’s largest recent immigration group, and 
the most recent to use the Lower Hill as Pittsburgh’s traditional port of entry 
for successive minorities seeking low-rent shelter. It is significant that 105 of 
the white families relocated from the Lower Hill redevelopment area have moved 
into Brookline-Beechview-Mount Washington, an increasingly Italian section. 
It is also probably significant that the next highest numbers of persons of 
foreign birth in Lower Hill tracts were persons originating in the U. S. S. R., 
then Asiatics, then Polish. The next highest number of families to relocate 
from the redevelopment area into a given section was 33 families into the first 
and second ward downtown fringe areas, most notably The Bluff. Here the 
foreign-born were already 18 percent of the white residents including ‘‘colonies” 
of Italians, “Russians,” Polish, and Asiatics—and The Bluff itself destined for 
redevelopment (Duquesne University ). 

(c) Quite a different picture begins to take shape when one subtracts from 
the total audience for renewal the slum tracts of the Lower Hill, and focuses 
on the 15 census tracts (1) where rehabilitation as well as some clearance for 
industrial and commercial or institutional purposes was indicated by the mayor’s 
Capitol Program Report. 

Although it is quite possible that the burden of actual relocation may still 
affect more Negro than white families, the proportion of population groups in 
the renewal audience changes drastically: It becomes a 9 percent Negro, 12 
percent foreign-born white, 79 percent native white audience (doubtless many 
of them second generation of foreign stock), to which renewal] should be inter- 
preted, and from which understanding and voluntary cooperation should be 
sought. Within these 15 tracts were 77,000 people, including 14 percent of the 
city’s foreign born, 12 percent of its native whites, and 8 percent of its Negroes. 

(1) In addition to tracts for the nine areas included in the urban renewal 
eoordinator’s report of November 1957, these tracts include those in which 
the Woods Run, Sidney Street, Broadhead-Fordham, and Upper Hazelwood 
renewal areas are located. The tracts for Manchester-East-of-Chateau Street 
were not included, since it was not indicated in the mayor’s report and map 
at that time. Evidently no action is currently proposed on the 4 areas 
named, but our case as to the nature of their composition still holds for 
illustrative purposes. ) 

Surely these figures outline the picture, broad stroked and impressionistic 
though it is: A city’s newest minority nearly always inherits that city’s worst 
housing. It crowds into the vacuum created by the pull toward better housing 
felt by the next-to-newest minority as it achieves the income to afford it; the 
social-status motivation to achieve it and to leave behind the minority which 
has taken its place. 
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We would add a modifying factor to the findings of the Indianapolis study 
of relocation problems in blight areas: That the slums and near slums are 
inhabited by categories of people with individual problems—the poor; the 
trapped; the overflow of persons needing institutional care for reasons of age 
or mental or physical health; the opportunists who seek the slums as cover for 
their mode of living on the shady side of the law. ‘This modifying factor is 
the historic reality that minorities faced with the insecurities of difference, 
whether as subtle but prevading as custom and culture, or as obvious as color, 
too long are forced to remain the poor and the trapped ; too often must dwell 
among the opportunists and raise children in competition with their practices ; 
too frequently reflect the strain in broken health ; and too often find their 
efforts to move to and participate in the life of a better environment repulsed 
by the native-white majority. a 

“The urban-renewal program is having to face these facts head-on in its 
relocation efforts. But in its efforts to encourage rehabilitation and eonser- 
vation to prevent the growth of such blight, it faces an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity which requires the cities’ minorities and majorities to voluntarily share 
responsibility together, to help themselves and each other. 

This will not be possible unless the urban-renewal agencies become more 
aware of the additional problems caused by differences—other than color, 


Il. SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN WHITE STOCK IN RELATION TO URBAN RENEWAL 


Understanding of purpose and process of program; handicaps in relocation ; 
needs to be involved in community replanning. . AG 

A. Interpretation of the urban-renewal program, its processes, and its timing 
is of major importance for all, but for many of foreign stock it must be 
particularly simple in language and clear in concept. Lack of public understand- 
ing is one of the urban-renewal programs greatest handicaps. 

1. Language, a major problem: Relating the language of urban renewal to 
the language of the foreign born is a difficult hurdle. The complexities of urban 
renewal are difficult for anyone to grasp: the significance of its social as well as 
economic urgency for a city; the scope of its intent; the span of time involved 
in local-State-Federal approval and financing of preplanning studies, the plan 
development, and finally the many stages of the plan’s implementation. Most 
difficult are the multiple and successive periods of interviewing families for 
different purposes, by different personnel, with varying degrees of ability to 
answer the question of the uninformed and increasingly worried and antagonistic 
residents. All these are factors which lengthen the already indeterminate period 
between conception and completion of project, and cause added problems for the 
social agencies as well as the renewal agencies of a city. 

(a) Foreign language a bar to understanding: When attempts at interpreta- 
tion and clarification are made, too often the technicality of language obscures 
much of its meaning, even for persons fluent in American-English, northern style. 
When that language is an adopted second, third, or fourth language, learned in 
adulthood, more often spoken than read—it is a miracle if its meaning is not 
completely confused. 

(b) Lack of formal education, a bar to understanding: The number of school 
years a person has completed is no solid index of ability to understand 
moderately technical or conceptual language. In learning a second language for 
daily use, however, technical and conceptual words are usually the last to be 
acquired, even among reasonably well-educated immigrants. They are likely 
to be less frequently used even by second-generation adults, unless their education 
or occupation has required it. 

In the United States in 1950, the median number of school years completed by 
white persons of foreign birth 14 years of age and over, was 8 years (8.3), a 
grade-school education. In the Pittsburgh standard metropolitan area—the only 
area for which comparable figures are available—the median for this group was 
less than 61% years of school. For second generation white persons having foreign 
or mixed parents the median was slightly under 11 years for the Nation (10.7), 
and approximately a year less (9.9) for second generation whites in this standard 
metropolitan area. 

In fact, among the 8 leading nationalities, with the single exception of persons 
originating in the U. S. S. R., adult persons of foreign stock 45 years of age and 
over had only 8 years or less of formal education. This probably includes the 
majority of family heads in this population group likely to be dealt with in 
renewal areas. For foreign born persons, 45 and over, the lowest education 
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occurred among those newest immigrant groups most likely still in renewal 
neighborhood for males—Italians 4.0; Poles 4.0; Austrians 5.4; Czech 6.0; 
U. S. S. R. 6.3: and a year less education among the females in every instance 
except the Austrian and Czech. 

This variation in the amount of formal education among groups in the Pitts- 
burgh metropolitan area lies back of the fact that Pittsburgh ranked 41st among 
51 urbanized areas for which comparisons were made on school years completed 
by adults 25 years of age and over. For the Pittsburgh urbanized area as a 
whole, white and nonwhite, the median number of school years completed was 
9.5. Urban renewal then, must think and talk and write in these terms, and in 
basic English. 


II. B. SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF RELOCATION AFFECTING FOREIGN WHITE STOCK 


1. Persons of advanced age: Only approximately 8 percent of the total 
population in the Pittsburgh vicinity were 65 years old or over in 1950 (Pitts- 
burgh’s standard metropolitan area and Allegheny County, each 7.8 percent; 
Pittsburgh city, 8.3 percent). But among the white persons 65 years old or 
more in renewal argas, a good number are likely to be of foreign stock. Our 
basis for this conjecture again relates to the four-county territory of Pittsburgh’s 
standard metropolitan area, since figures for age and nativity are available 
only on that basis. In 1950, 57 percent of all white persons 65 years of age or 
over were of foreign stock, 37 percent foreign born, 20 percent second genera- 
tion; and of whites 60 years and over, foreign stock were 58.4 percent. 

Those who must relocate from renewal areas face, with all elderly persons, 
the difficulties of adjusting to a new dwelling in strange surroundings; the 
problem of diminishing income or savings with which to rent or purchase hous- 
ing; and little likelihood of any but a prohibitively short-term mortgage. If 
their income came from a small business, or from renting out rooms or apart- 
ments in a house in which their savings were invested, the purchase price for 
their property is unlikely to provide much of a stake for starting over. 

If they move in with children or grandchildren, the problem of the generations 
becomes acutely sharpened by differences in language and cherished values and 
culture patterns. 

2. The choice of neighborhood for relocation: This may present a problem 
of opposing desires. On the part of some the desire might be for a neighborhood 
duplicating the familiar nationality patterns, places of worship, nationality 
organizations, and meeting places, foodshops; a house that can be converted 
into a multifamily dwelling with one’s grown children or relatives living there, 
or at least near by. 

For others, relocation may offer the sought for opportunity to break the 
pattern, especially for married children who wish to establish their own homes, 
to live like other Americans. And for some of these the unfamiliarity of the 
new neighborhood, the real or self-imposed restrictions from participating in 
community life eventually may bring them back to the old neighborhood, so they 
can belong. 

3. Resistance to living in public housing on the part of foreign white stock 
may well be exemplified by the fact that though 40 percent of the families ac- 
counted for in the Lower Hill relocation report are known to have moved into 
public housing, less than 2 percent were white families. (There is no indica- 
tion as to whether any of the white families eligible for public housing were 
of foreign stock.) Some of this resistance doubtless relates to status in having 
one’s own property, previously mentioned. In some instances our agency has 
known this resistance to reflect antagonism toward sharing a housing com- 
munity with families from another nationality group, or because of the pro- 
portion of Negroes in residence. 

4. The restrictions as to neighborhoods in which persons of foreign stock are 
willing to relocate are by no means always self-imposed, even in 1957. There 
are many traditionally native white neighborhoods where, to be made truly 
welcome, one must be native-native as well as white. There is the fear that if 
foreigners move in, the neighborhood’s social status and property values will 
decline. And there is the fact that some realtors contribute to this fear by 
advertising “groups of large single dwellings suitable for conversion near 
growing Italian community.” Adoption of the nationally popular hoagie, and 
the pizza pie may have replaced the hamburger and the frankfurter as the after- 
the-dance snack for the native white teen-agers in these neighborhoods, but 
the native white parents tend to be skeptical about any friendly relationships 
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in school or community between their children and the Italian or the Czech 
or the Polish native white youngsters. The inclusion of the new nationality 
neighbor on the local fund-raising committee rarely occurs to them. Yet, this 
may be the very neighborhood that showed up on the 1930 map as high in pro- 
portion of families headed by native-born children of foreign parents from an 
earlier European migration. 

5. Conversely, one of the chain-reaction problems complicated by relocation 
is the socioeconomic resentment sensed among people of the same ethnic or 
racial groups as well as between groups, but not so easily documented. Negroes 
from the Lower Hill relocate into the Upper Hill and the Upper Hill moves on 
into the next better neighborhoods which persons of foreign birth began occupy- 
ing in the 1920’s and 1930’s and which they now leave for Beechview, Brookline, 
and other outlying communities. 


III, THE SPECIAL NEED OF FOREIGN STOCK TO BE INVOLVED WITH OTHER RESIDENTS 
IN THE PLANS FOR NEIGHBORHOOD REHABILITATION AND COMMUNITY ACTIVITY 


Certainly urban renewal is much more than housing, though its lack is one 
of the major roadblocks to be cleared if the program is to progress. The re- 
planning of a neighborhood or subecommunity which is to be renewed and given 
a more functional relationship to the community as a whole must also make it 
a more serviceable neighborhood for the residents to whom it belongs. As has 
been indicated, owning property and belonging to a known and socially accepting 
neighborhood has special significance for many of the foreign-born and their 
native-born children. 

Particularly in rehabilitation projects, the arbitrary reshaping of a social 
community by professional planners is unlikely to be met with enthusiastic 
voluntary cooperation from any of the residents if they are merely told what is 
going to happen. Each needs to understand from the other why this church, 
that community center, park, school, commercial, or industrial area is necessary 
or desirable to retain, or replace or modify; to see the pocketed parts of a 
neighborhood relate to the whole; to share the experience of building a com- 
munity together. It is important to the success of the urban-renewal program 
that the residents understand the meaning of the program and participate 
in is planning. It is important not just because it is a requirement of the 
workable program, but because ultimately only the integration of the people 
into the process of the program will make it workable. 

In conclusion, if urban renewal is understood only as a threat, if its process 
appears to be a violation of democratic rights to liberty, property, and the pur- 
suit of happiness in a known community, it can build up a major resentment 
among those persons of foreign stock which it affects most directly, and it can 
consolidate resistance through their political leaders. 

If its purpose and process is clearly explained and understood; if persons of 
foreign stock, along with others, are enabled to participate not only in deter- 
mining the nature of communities they move into if they must relocate, but in 
improving and replanning rehabilitation neighborhoods in which they can re- 
main—then urban renewal will receive support as active proof of opportunity 
and democracy in the United States. As such, it will not only increase our 
worth as a nation; through communications of immigrants and refugees to 
relatives in the homeland, it becomes a valuable export commodity. It becomes 
not merely an enviable product of American material and industrial wealth and 
competence, but of a process which is the very essence of American democracy 
among men of good will. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


Therefore, we recommend that: 

1. The vast potential in political support of urban-renewal legislation by peo- 
ple of foreign stock be recognized, and that a major effort be made to encourage 
nationwide nationality organizations (17 of which have national headquarters 
in Pittsburgh), beneficial insurance societies of cultural groups, and the foreign- 
as well as American-language press to interpret direct benefits to be received and 
responsibility to be shared in investing time, skill, and individual and organi- 
zational resources to rebuild America’s residential as well as industrial com- 
munity. 

2. A special program be established to interpret the purpose and processes of 
urban renewal not only to the above-mentioned nationality related organizations, 
but also to voluntary and tax-supported organizations and agencies which deal 
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particularly with refugees, immigrants, and long-resident foreign born and 
their children. 

3. Governmental agencies, including the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, be urged to seek the co- 
operation of these organizations in making apparent the implications for urban 
renewal, not only of special problems of minorities, white or nonwhite, but that 
all people in urban-renewal areas have special problems. 

4. On the local level, cooperation in renewal programs by both foreign stock 
and native residents, white and nonwhite, be furthered by developing organized 
activity in urban renewal through community organization staff in nationality 
and religious neighborhood welfare centers and organizations which are familiar 
with the problems and have the confidence of people often suspicious of Govern- 
ment representatives. 

5. Redevelopment authorities be required to ascertain, as prerequisite to 
a plan for relocation, not simply a white or nonwhite classification of families, 
but pertinent information about foreign-born white residents and their families 
of the second generation which could enable their more satisfactory relocation 
and adjustment. 

6. Relocation counseling staff, whether employed directly by redevelopment 
authorities or through subcontract, be required to be persons alert to and 
skilled in handling special problems which might make adjustment in public or 
private housing communities difficult or unsatisfactory. These include minority 
aspects of nationality, religion, or race, frequently complicated by ill health, 
economic insecurity, and advanced age. 

7. More attention be paid to the results of relocation on the social and eco- 
nomic climate of subcommunities of either public or private housing into which 
relocatees move; to discourage realtor promotion of mass buying of houses by 
nationality or racial groups, or their undue conversion into multifamily dwell- 
ings; to be alert to tension situations which might arise as racial or nationality 
minorities are introduced into neighborhoods predominantly occupied by other 
nationalities, or by native whites of either foreign or native parentage. 

8. The necessity to remove the roadblock to urban renewal by providing hous- 
ing, without discrimination, in neighborhoods of individual choice be viewed 
as applying to white as well as nonwhite minorities (recommendations Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5 of the commission on human relations). 

9. The total urbanized area, including other municipalities fringing a city, be 
viewed as the base for assessing private and public housing supply and available 
relocation resources, particularly for persons of foreign stock who may still 
desire and need the social security of a culturally more familiar neighborhood. 

10. Appropriate Federal departments, including Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, be urged to enable a 
cooperative training program assuring collaboration of graduate schools of city 
planning and housing and schools of social work in producing successive genera- 
tions of planners, housers, and community welfare organization specialists 
equipped to implement a program that renews communities of families and in- 
dividual people, as well as revises land uses into a more efficient, productive, and 
economical design. 

11. After appropriate modification of urban-renewal legislation, cities need 
not be delayed by the prerequisite of a federally approved plan for the use of 
an area, but could relocate residents into decent housing, acquire, raze, and clear 
festering slum areas as immediately as possible after blighted housing has been 
certified for renewal. The present requirement is time consuming, tension 
compounding, and results in skepticism and uncertainty for the residents, fur- 
ther blight to property, and greater cost to property owners and city alike. 


STATEMENT OF ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY COUNCILS or ALLEGHENY COUNTY, 
JAMES R. HorRNICKA, PRESIDENT, AND MAurRIcE A, SHAPIRO, CHAIRMAN, COMMIT- 
TEE ON NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVEMENT 


Our association is made up of delegates from community councils which oper- 
ate in various areas of Allegheny County. The individual council membership 
is composed of local organizations and groups which send delegates, and individ: 
uals who live and work in the community. Because of our grassroots type of 
organization, which puts us in close contact with large groups of individuals 
vitally affected by redevelopment and renewal programs, and because we have 
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had several years’ experience in housing and neighborhood improvement, we feel 
especially qualified to make suggestions regarding the implementation of such 
programs from the point of view of the people who live in the renewal area. 

For several years, the association had a housing committee concerned with 
housing problems as seen from the neighborhood and the citywide point of view. 
We urged the passage of the new housing code for the city of Pittsburgh. The 
association and member councils have conducted numerous meetings to interpret 
the code. The chairman of the association’s committee on neighborhood im- 
provement, a member of the faculty of the School of Public Health, University of 
Pittsburgh, was on the committee to draft the new code, so we have had expert 
guidance in these activities. Back in 1952, the association sponsored an institute 
on housing and city planning, to which 125 neighborhood and community leaders 
came. The housing committee was reconstituted in 1954 to become the neighbor- 
hood improvement committee because, from our own experience, it became evident 
that good living in good neighborhoods is not limited to good housing, but in- 
volves many facets of the broad program of remaking our cities, as well as ade- 
quate health and welfare services. 

We are vitally interested in the many tools used in making better cities, but we 
are equally interested in the process by which this is done. 

The effect of the announcement of a redevelopment project on the people who 
have lived or been in business for many years in the blighted area is often 
chaotic. From our experience in Pittsburgh, the people are greatly alarmed 
and frigthened. People affected by these programs need to know early in the 
process when they will have to move, the fact that they will be paid market value 
for their property, and the answers to the many such questions which worry 
them. 

As a result of not knowing what is planned and what will happen, there de- 
velops an anxiety and tension in the area. Some owners become panicked and 
hastily sell their properties to unscrupulous real-estate speculators often getting 
less than the urban-redevelopment authority would pay. Many tenants will move 
to other substandard and even more substandard housing than before. (In this 
city’s Hill district, approximately 350 families moved out without any notice to 
the relocation authorities; many were found in unsafe, unsanitary housing.) 
Worst of all, the people of the project area develop an attitude which is in oppo- 
sition to the redevelopment authority. They will do everything possible to frus- 
trate the authority, because they feel they’ve been wronged. While the authority 
may override this mass antagonism, it has everlasting effect in that future proj- 
ects are jeopardized. Many areas ripe for redevolpment will tend to fight it at 
every stage. Organization will spring up with the sole devotion to saving their 
neighborhood and every available local resource will be rallied to the cause. The 
ultimate effect, through possibly not defeating a given project, is to delay a proj- 
act or to generate a sort of massive resistance to the entire program by the 
people. 

In the Manchester area of Pittsburgh (recently slated for clearance for in- 
dustrial redevelopment), the customary reaction to the project announcement is 
being curtailed by the effective work of the Manchester Council in cooperation 
with the urban-renewal commission. Information leaflets and booklets are 
being distributed, meetings are being held, and machinery established to answer 
any and all questions so that the citizenry may intelligently meet the problems 
involved in the future demolition of their homes and their removal to other 
residential areas. The council has become a source for the dissemination of 
trustworthy information to the people concerning the renewal program as well 
as a pressure gage for redevelopment officials in planning their course of action. 

The foregoing account deals exclusively with the situation where the nature 
of the renewal program is clearance. (This is the only type program the Pitts- 
burgh district has experienced.) But whether the renewal program calls for the 
clearance, rehabilitation, or conservation of an area, there is great need for 
citizen participation in the program at the neighborhood level. 

The need for citizen participation was recognized by Albert M. Cole, former 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and set forth as one 
of the seven basic elements for the workable program required by the Slum 
Act (42 U.S. C. A. 1451 (ce) 1). (See Housing and Home Finance Agency report 
on The Workable Program.) In ACTION’s (American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods) brochure on Citizen Organization for Community Development, 
it is made quite clear that the people have a rightful interest in the expenditure 
of their tax dollars, and particularly for urban renewal, where the impact on 
their environment is colossal. The importance of involving citizens at the 
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neighborhood level at every stage of the program is still not as widely recognized 
as it should be. 

Where the renewal is in the form of a projected clearance or leveling of an 
area, some means should be provided whereby the citizenry in the affected com- 
munity responsible for these programs should develop liaison with citizen groups 
in the planning stages and should recognize the need, interest, and usefulness 
of such groups in the execution of its plan. 

If the renewal is in the form of “voluntary repair and rehabilitation,” the 
need for neighborhood group participation in the planning and execution of 
the program is more obvious. In fact, without wholehearted citizen participa- 
tion, no such program will be successful. In granting Federal funds for “volun- 
tary” renewal projects, sufficient allocation should be made for the community 
organization aspects of the program in the renewal areas, as well as at the city- 
wide level. In cooperation with privately financed agencies every effort should 
be made to aid in the formation and expert guidance of citizen groups in re- 
newal areas. Only by the pressure of neighbors and local public opinion, as only 
a neighborhood group could create, could any such program be carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

The cost of obtaining citizen approvel, cooperation, and active support is de 
minimus when compared with the benetits from the end result. In summation, 
we urgently request that you give serious consideration to the following points: 

1. That citizen participation on a neighborhood level be a requisite in the 
planning and action stages of all renewal programs whether they are a clear- 
ance, rehabilitation, or conservation-type project ; and 

2. That funds be allotted from Federal grants or subsidies for the formation, 
support, maintenance, and expert guidance of “grassroot” citizen groups for 
renewal areas. 

The social effects of large renewal projects and the moral responsibilities of 
the municipalities undertaking them demands that consideration be given these 
suggestions. 

In conclusion, our association would like to add its voice to the many others 
requesting substantial increase in Federal aid for both the erection of new 
housing and for the rehabilitation of existing structures. In line with the re- 
pair and rehabilitation of existing structures, we believe that if voluntary 
renewal programs are to be successful that there must be liberalization of 
Government’s loan policy. The possibility of loss from any such liberalization 
would be small when compared with the overall increased wealth of the Nation 
from a successful program. 


STATEMENT OF JEWISH COMMUNITY RELATIONS CoUNCIL, PITTSBURGH, PA., JOSEPH 
W. FELDMAN, CHAIRMAN 


On behalf of the Jewish Community Relations Council of Pittsburgh, we wish 
to present the following statement which expresses the principles upon which 
we stand with reference to the problem of discrimination in housing at this time. 

Respect for the dignity of the individual is basic to the Jewish heritage as it 
is to the American democratic tradition. This concept requires equality of op- 
portunity for every individual without limitation based upon religion, race, 
color, or ancestry. 

Discrimination in housing undermines the dignity that is the birthright of 
every Man, woman, and child, wasting human and social resources, fanning ten- 
sions that destroy our national unity and destroying the mutual respect that is 
basic to our democracy. 

Discrimination and segregation in housing impose a strain upon the economic, 
sociological, and psychological resources of the community. All of society pays 
for this devastating evil. 

We believe it is most urgent that equal opportunities in housing—both private 
and public, must be assured, and we therefore call upon the agencies of govern- 
ment at every level to assist in the removal of discrimination in housing by 
legislation and by executive and administrative actions. 
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STATEMENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, YWCA, PirrspuRGH, Pa., Mrs. Mar- 
SHALL STALLEY, CHAIRMAN 


Senator Clark and distinguished members of the United States Senate Sub- 
committee on Housing, the Pittsburgh Young Women’s Christian Association wel- 
comes the opportunity to present this brief testimony on behalf of Federal aid 
to housing. 

Decent housing, available to all, has been a major concern of the YWCA since 
its founding more than a hundred years ago. Providing safe, inexpensive hous- 
ing for girls and women continues to be an outstanding feature of YWCA service. 

The membership of the Pittsburgh YWCA represents 15,000 families and single 
individuals—constitution a wide cross section of the community in economic 
status, racial, religious, and nationality backgrounds. We are keenly aware 
of the ways in which the lack of adequate housing in Pittsburgh, especially fer 
low- and middle-income families, for single women, and for racial and religicus 
minorities affects the morale and well-being of the whole community. Our 
Negro members who live in the areas marked for demolition for urban redevel- 
opment find vast sections of the county closed to them only because of their skin 
color. Staff members who come to us from other cities or who desire to move 
to the suburbs to be nearer their work as the YWCA expands its program centers 
out into the county) find it impossible to find decent living quarters. 

The lack of adequate housing within the means of most single employed women 
is particularly acute in Pittsburgh. Our rooms registry service has had nearly 
1,000 applications for rooms since January 1, which have been extremely difficult 
and in some cases impossible to fill. Therefore, the public affairs committee of 
the Pittsburgh YWCA selected housing as a major emphasis, for it is Pittsburgh’s 
No. 1 problem. 

Our national public affairs platform, based on the needs, concerns, and con- 
victions of millions of members, states: “(We will) continue to work for the 
realization of a program of adequate housing, both public and private, for 
low- and middle-income families and single persons, open to all without dis- 
crimination and to support public aid for slum clearance and sound community 
planning.” 

It is proposed that this plank be amended at our triennial convention in March 
1958 to add “older persons” to the groups for which we strive for adequate hous- 
ing. It is well known that life expectancy for the whole population has now 
reached 70 years and that women generally live longer than men. We welcome 
the news that in the projected public housing projects in Allegheny County, 
provisions are now being made for some units especially designed for older 





people. 
The Nation must enlist all its potential strength to solve the critical housing 
problem. 


We believe the Federal Government’s role to be most strategic—enabling, en- 
couraging, strengthening, and supporting local efforts, both public and private. 
We strongly urge the continuance and strengthening of Federal aid for housing 
and for urban renewal. 

To that end, we further urge the following recommendations: 

1. That more Federal funds be allocated to middle-income housing units and 
those for single individuals and older people. 

2. That the clause in the Housing Act of 1949 and 1954 requiring that “decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing’ be provided for those displaced by slum clearance 
and urban renewal projects be implemented. 

3. That the Federal Government use its power and resources to mobilize 
citizen groups in support of the total program of urgan renewal and especially 
that it encourage citizen participation in the early stages of planning. 





STATEMENT OF UNITED NEIGHBORHOOD Houses oF ALLEGHENY CouNTY, PA., 
LOUISE ANDERSON, CHAIRMAN, SOCIAL EDUCATION AND ACTION COMMITTEE 


The United Neighborhood Houses of Allegheny County is an organization 
representing nine settlements (or neighborhood houses) in the county. Our 
main concern is for the total geographic areas we call our “neighborhoods.” For 
most of us these are from 5,000 to 30,000 population. Our work is with these 
neighbors in the improvement of their communities socially and physically. 
Several of our agencies are in areas which include public housing projects; at 
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least three are, presently or soon to be, part of the urban redevelopment plans 
of our city. Our concern, as yours, is for what happens to people as changes 
are made to our city. 

We have high regard for the present 1954 Urban Renewal Act with its provi- 
sions added in 1956. It reflects respect for individuals: their hopes, their ability 
to plan with the Government in improving their cities. We feel it needs more 
financial support, more understanding by our politicians and citizens, more 
power to consider the needs of the people and more power to enforce its provisions. 

We are concerned with the opportunistic aspect of realtors who overcrowd 
their units, charge exhorbitant rents or purchase prices to Negroes, encourage 
white people to sell their homes by offering them “more than it’s worth,” actually 
panic neighbors into moving “for fear of what will happen,” thus forcing un- 
wanted neighborhood changes and creating racial ghettos. 

We know that neighborhoods contain much housing that could be conserved 
and rehabilitated. We recommend: 

That this aspect of the Urban Renewal Act be strengthened to insist that 
cities enforce their housing code and that cities be encouraged and financially 
enabled to help owners improve their property. 

We are concerned because tradition, discriminatory practices of realtors, lack 
of rehabilitation of property, and limitations placed upon our public housing 
authorities all contrive to hasten the decay of our cities and establish again and 
again racial or/and economic ghettos. We recommend: 

That new legislation be strong in its enforcement of nondiscriminatory 
practices in building, renting, and selling; at least, when financed at any 
stage by Federal money ; 

That public housing authorities be encouraged to plan as part of the total 
city plan for redevelopment, be financially enabled to develop small units 
seattered throughout the city plan to avoid economic ghettos and stigma 
attached to living in federally subsidized dwelling; be encouraged to raise 
the limits of their rents to more realistically reflect the rental power of 
wage earners so that public housing may serve those of the lower middle 
income group who can neither enter public housing at present nor afford 
the rents of other decent housing ; and 

That public housing may serve more white families and not be forced to 
serve only those minority families whom our various discriminatory practices 
put on the lowest economic level. 

We fully support public housing lament that the present restrictions have 
placed such a stigma upon it, and work, with you, for a more comprehensive 
plan for federally subsidized housing. We are concerned with the number of 
people who are lost in relocation or unhappily relocated. We recommend: 

That cities be forced to have a comprehensive, specific city plan for 
redevelopment ; 

That cities be forced to provide before relocation homes available by 
private and public builders on a nondiscriminatory basis so that relocation 
does not mean doubling and tripling of the density of our population, nor 
the further confining of our Negro population to small areas; 

That funds be available in adequate amount for the relocation office to 
use in acquiring trained staff and necessary funds to help people find and 
acquire rental or purchase home wherever they wish to live. 

We would like to see the citizens of our cities involved in the planning for 
their communities not just through a list of citizen participants but through 
active area committees of neighbors who could understand and interpret urban 
renewal, could work with the planning experts for a year or two before changes 
are made to help with the planning for their own neighborhoods. We recom- 
mend: 

That the new provisions enacted provide funds for staffing such area 
projects of active citizen participation as part of the comprehensive work- 
able plan and consider using the supervision or supplementation of such 
agencies as ours to assist in this community work. 


Senator CLark. State Senator Lane is here, Commissioner Lane, and 
he is anxious to get away. 





: 
] 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. LANE, COMMISSIONER, 
WASHINGTON COUNTY, PA. 


Would you give your full name and occupation, please? 

Mr. Lane. William J. Lane, commissioner for W ashington County, 
and a member of the Senate of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Clark and members of the committee, let me tell you how 

rateful we are to have you down here to help us out. I know you 

jave your problems in Washington and we are delighted to have 
this br ought to the attention of the Federal level. 

Senator Criark. Thank you. Let me welcome you to this hearing. 
We know we will appreciate your testimony very much. 

Mr. Lane. Thank you. 

Mr. Futron. And as a personal friend, may I welcome you, too? 
Mr. Lane. I want to thank you for permitting me to appear here 
today. You do not have the time and patience, I know, for me to 
elaborate on the problems of Washington County in respect to re- 

development. 

Senator CLark. We want to give you all the time you need, 
Senator. 

Mr. Lane. Senator Clark, several years ago Washington County 
and the offiéials of the political subdivisions became cognizant of the 
problems of redevelopment, and through the able assistance of Kerry 
McAmbley here, who is our executive “director of the redevelopment 
author ity, and who incidentally formerly worked for the Committee 
of 70 in Philadelphia while he was attending the University of Penn- 
sylvania and brought this to the attention of ‘the political subdivisions, 
this has resulted in a large program being put underway in our 
county. As you probably know, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
appropriated, I believe, $1,500,000. We formerly had $5 million, 
but the argument was that the moneys were earmarked, but not spent, 
so they gave us $1,500,000. 

The county of Washington itself is allocating the sum of $10,000 as 
our contribution toward redevelopment in our county. 

I would say as an aggregate the political subdivisions of Washing- 
ton County will spend this year around $150,000 on a redevelopment 
program. 

Senator Crark. You did not get $1,500,000 from the State for 
Washington County, did you ¢ 

Mr. Lane. No; for the State as a whole. I brought it in to let you 
know that the Commonwealth allocated $1,500,000 for the Common- 
wealth, and we hope that the Federal Government will go along and 
be liberal in their contributions, because we have taken the position 
that if there is any great danger that the funds for redevelopment 
are going to be cut as far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
it would be perfectly silly on our part to embark on this huge program. 

As a matter of fact, we have a large program in the city of Wash- 
ington, and we have one at Donora, and we have an engineer here 
today working on the overall master plan for Burgettstown and 
Smithton and ¢ ‘anonsburg, and unless we have some great assurance 
from your leadership in Congress that the moneys are going to be 
available, we feel we should stop and take a second look. 
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So I want to emphasize to you and Congressman Fulton—and I 
have already talked to Elmer Holland—that we must have this 
money, or otherwise all public officials will be subject to criticism. 

While I am here I would like to make this statement also, if I 

may: As you know, in Pennsylvania we have an industrial develop- 
ment revolving fund amounting to $5 million. It is one of the best 
pieces of legislation we ever passed in Harrisburg. However, Sena- 
tor, that is “not enough. 

Let me tell you right now that in southwestern Pennsylvania, 
mainly in W ashington, Greene and Fayette Counties, we are con- 
fronted with an economic ¢ atastrophe. As a matter of fact, just 

yesterday I called our Secretary of Labor’s office in order to "have 
additional personnel to sign up ‘the unemployed in the Donora area 
for unemployment compensation. There are over 1,100 there at one 
crack. 

Senator Ciark. I do not want to interrupt you, but I know you 
are familiar with what I call the Douglas-Clark redevelopment bill. 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. It is in the Banking and Currency Committee. 
Have you had a look at that legislation ¢ 

Mr. Lane. Yes, we have. 

Senator CrarKk. Do you think that would be helpful for the situ- 
ation you are talking about ? 

Mr. Lane. I hope so, if we can have sufficient funds allocated. 
That would be the thing. I firmly believe we will have to hit this 
problem head on, if I may say so. As you probably know, Senator, 
and you, too, Congressman, the Senate of Pennsylvania and the St ate 
Assembly of Pennsylvania passed resolutions memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States on several occasions to help southw estern 
Pennsylvania, and particularly the bituminous coal area, because, 
due to automation, our people are becoming unemployed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I believe we have a labor surplus area in all of southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Since you people are here and were kind enough to hear us, I 
thought I would ring that to your attention, because something has 
to be done, Senator Clark. 

Senator Cuark. [ agree with you thoroughly. 

Mr. Lane. There is no question about it. This thing is going from 
bad to worse. In the county of Greene they are laying off miners 

right and left, and they had a bad situation before that. We are 
planning on our redevelopment pr ogram to expand pr esent industry, 
if possible, in order to make sure they have every facility to employ 
our people. That is the thinking of the board of commissioners and 
our redevelopment authority. 

Our revelopment authority is composed of outstanding citizens of 
Washington County, who do not take sides politically in this, Con- 
gressman Fulton. This is not political. They are doing a splendid 
job, but we need the money. 

Senator Crarx. In effect, you are saying you would take the same 
position a number of other witnesses have taken the last few days, 
which is that the urban redevelopment law, at least to some extent, 
should be liberalized to permit industrial redevelopment as well as 
residential redevelopment. 
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Mr. Lane. I was going to come to that. You are entirely correct, 
and I think that should be the case. 

That is all of my statement. Are there any questions 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Fulton ? 

Mr. Furron. I would corroborate the fact that there is a major 
problem in southwestern Pennsylvania overall to get industry to 
replace the mines that are worked out, and to alleviate the situation 
caused by manual labor being displaced because of their work being 
taken over by machinery. 

Senator Ciark. While the problem is very acute in southwestern 
Pennsylvania, perhaps more acute than elsewhere, there is a very 
great problem in other areas of Pennsylvania, too. ; 

Mr. Lane. That is right. The hard-core problem is getting out of 
the slump, but we are going in pretty deep. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Cirark. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF GAINES T. BRADFORD, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMUNITY SERVICES, URBAN LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH, 


PA. 


Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. My 
name is Gaines T. Bradford. I am director of the department of 
community services of the Urban League of Pittsburgh. 

The urban league is an interracial agency, one of the 61 affiliates 
of the National Urban League, and a member of the United Fund 
and Health and Welfare Federation of Allegheny County. It uses 
the tools of social work to aid in the adjustment and integration of 
the urban Negro and helps remove barriers of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation which handicap him economically and deny him access to the 
full and free life which we consider the birthright of every American 
citizen. : 

A good many of the things we have in our document have been 
covered previously, and I do not believe I will read the whole thing. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Bradford. I appre- 
ciate that and I will ask the reporter to see that Mr. Bradford’s full 
statement appears in the record at the end of his remarks. 

[ will ask you to highlight your statement. 

Mr. Braprorp. Thank you. 

I think, briefly, the Negro suffers the same handicaps or hardships 
of middle income and tight money, unemployment and job insecurity 
and high cost. of housing, just the same as the general population, but 
he has the added handicap of color. We do have a housing shortage 
in Pittsburgh, but what we feel is unfair about it is that the housing 
that is available has not been available to the Negro market. Re- 
gardless of the middle income or whatever the income, the Negro finds 
It extremely difficult to buy housing in Pittsburgh today. 

We do not use particularly the term “minority group” because we 
are not aware of any other substantial minority in Pittsburgh which 
suffers the same types of handicaps. 

On the concentration question which you raised, of the Negroes in 
the area in 1950, wards 8, 5, 12, and 13 contained 67 percent of the 
Negro population. 
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You asked another question regarding the growth of the Negro 
population. It is estimated the growth is about 3,500 annually, with 
2,000 coming from in-migration and 1,500 from natural increase. 

In regard to home ownership, home ownership among Negroes has 
shown some increase. In 1925 it was 11 percent; in 1930 it was 1614 
percent; in 1934 it was 17 percent. Then it dropped in 1940 back to 
12.7 percent. In 1945 it went up to 25.8 percent; and in 1950 it was 
23.4 percent. 

Senator Crark. How do you get your figures, Mr. Bradford? 
What are your sources ? 

Mr. Braprorp. These are census figures and studies which were 
made. 

In 1945 there was a study made by the Pittsburgh Courier. The 
1950 figures are from the United States census, and 1940 and 1930. 
The odd years were special studies. 

Senator CLark. You are pretty confident concerning their reliabil- 
ity ? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, weare. The estimated need—as Mr. Culberson 
mentioned, 109 units were constructed from 1955 to 1957, and the esti- 
mated need for housing among Negroes in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County is 925 units. 

Senator Ciark. Let me interrupt you there to ask you whether there 
is an immediate and practical alternative to the substantial expansion 
of the public-housing program to fill that need ? 

Mr. Braprorp. No. We feel that public housing should be expand- 
ed and extended wherever possible. We do need additional public 
housing because I believe Mr. Tronzo would say, while the units were 
frozen for redevelopment there were a good many other people who 
needed public housing and could not get it at that time. 

Senator CLark. Would you agree with me that it is an unwise pro- 
vision of Federal legislation to restrict public housing to those who 
are displaced from urban renewal and redevelopment projects; that 
entirely outside of those projects there is a quite substantial need for 
public housing for low-income groups ? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. I would agree on that, Senator. It should 
not be restricted to the ones coming from urban renewal areas, but 
should be for the general population. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, it is much more than just a reloca- 
tion problem ? 

Mr. BrapFrorp. That is right, because we will always have some 
people who will not be able to pay an economic rent. We found that 
in a special study we made in 1956 of some of the areas around the 
Pittsburgh area. Altogether we talked to 57 white real-estate 
dealers. Of the 57 all but 3 stated they would not take part in placing 
a Negro family in an all-white block. Their reasons included a detri- 
ment to business; a decrease in property values; neighbors’ reaction; 
Negro families’ happiness; personal reputation and safety; following 
established precedents; real-estate ethics; and a desire to stay out of 
the fight on integration. 

Senator Crark. In point of fact, Mr. Bradford, are you not of the 
view, as I am, that experience in other cities has shown that to be 
largely bunk; that in point of fact Negro families can move into a 
block without any disturbance of property values, and that those 
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reasons which you have given are perhaps specious and not the real 
ones ? 

Mr. Braprorp. Exactly. We would agree on that that the reverse 
more often happens, that is, that property values go up. 

Senator CLark. We have had a good deal of ‘Neer o infiltration in 
various areas of Philadelphia, and T do not think there is one case yet 
where it resulted in a decline of real-estate values, subject to the fact 
that if you get a situation such as you have in this area that Mr. Cul- 
berson testified about, where it is overrun in one fell swoop, that is a 
little different situation. 

Mr. Braprorp. We found out in studying 43 of the communities in 
Allegheny County—and these are the ones closest to the city—20 of 
these, or just under h: lf, are completely closed to Negroes. In all, 
13 small sections are open. However, for the most part they contain 
substandard housing. Eight communities had an expanding Negro 
popul: ition, and two were what could be described as completely open. 

Senator CLark. How about those two? What kind of communities 
were they, and what had happened to property values there, if you 
know, as a result of the Negro inmigration ? 

Mr. Braprorp. One is an area which is substantially a slum area 
almost entirely. That is Rankin. 

Senator Ciark. Is that a predominantly Negro area ? 

Mr. Braprorp. No. Thereisa high percentage of Negro population 
there. I believe it is probably between 30 and 40) percent. That is the 
Veltzhover area. I believe property values |ave gone up in the 
Veltzhover area. We made, or have attached to our statement, a 
study made on the Homewood-Brushton area, which, as has been 
indicated, is fast becoming a total Negro community. Our study was 
made by a member of our ‘housing committee, who was a staff member 
of the Allegheny County Health Department. 

Senator Crark. What community are you now speaking about ? 

Mr. Braprorp. This is the Homewood-Brushton area. 

Senator CiarK. Right. 

Mr. Braprorp. In the 13th ward a 65-percent sample, or approxi- 
mately 550 acres of the total ward area of 860 gross acres, was used 
in the study. The 1950 estimated population in the total area was 
30,000. In 1957 it was 37,000. 

The Negro population in 1950 was 9,000, and in 1957 it was 16,000. 

In 1950, the beginning point, as you brought out earlier, when these 
big homes began to be cut up into smaller apartment units—and this is 
exhibit A attached to my statement—in 1950, 61 percent of the struc- 
tures inspected were found to be i-family structures; in 1957 only 
52 percent were. Thus a decrease of 9 percent, or a change of 270 
1-family dwelling units to 2-or-more-family dwelling units or rooming 
units, 

In 1950, 23 percent of the structures inspected were found to be 2 
family structures; in 1957 24 percent. Thus, an increase of 1 percent 
or a change of 40 other type structures to 2-family types. 

In 1950, 16 percent of the structures inspected were found to _ 
multifamily, that is, 3 to 6 dwelling units, structures; in 1957, 24 
cent. Thus, an increase of 8 ercent, or the conversion of 323 other- 
type structures into nakideeeile types. 

As to the number of rooms per dwelling unit. 
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In 1950, 28 percent of the dwelling units inspected were found to be 
1 to 3 rooms; in 1957, 37 percent. "Thus, an increase of 9 percent of 
537 additional 1- to 3-room dwelling units converted from other type 
units. 

In 1950, 62 percent of the dwelling units inspected were found to be 
4 to 6 rooms; in 1957, 61 percent. Thus, a decrease of 1 percent or 
58 less 4- to 6-room dwelling units which had been converted to other 


types. 
In 1950, 10 percent of the dwelling units inspected were found o be 
7 to 8 rooms; in 1957, 2 percent. Thus, a decrease of 8 percent, or a 


loss of 504 such units, changed, more or less, into smaller units, as die 
be noted above. 

Now, the number of occupants per structure. 

In 1950, 8 percent of the structures inspected were found to have but 
1 occupant ; in 1957, 6 percent. 

Senator CLark. When you say “1 occupant,” you mean 1-family unit? 

Mr. Braprorp. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. It could be a number of people in the one-family 
unit. 

Mr. Braprorp. That is right. 

Thus, a decrease of 2 percent or 123 structures which had increased 
occupancy to 2 or more. 

In 1950, 70 percent of the structures inspected were found to have 
2 to 4 occupants; in 1957, 60 percent. Thus, a decrease of 10 percent, 
or a loss of 604 2- to 4-occupant structures. 

In 1950, 20 percent of the structures inspected were found to have 
5 to 8 occupants; in 1957, 26 percent. Thus, an increase of 6 percent 
or an addition of 343 such type units. 

In 1950, 2 percent of the structures inspected were found to have 
9 or more occupants; in 1957, 8 percent. Thus, an increase of 6 per- 
cent or an addition of 356 such type units. 

Senator CrarKk. These figures are quite instructive and very inter- 
esting, but you do not need to read them because we will have them in 
the record, and I have certainly been struck with their relevancy. We 
will insert them in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


‘xHibir A. A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE HOMEWOOD-BRBUSHTON AREA FAMILY 
HOUSING INCREASE IN DENSITY FROM 1950 To 1957 


Wilson 8. Allen, sanitarian, Allegheny County Department of Public Health 
AREAS COMPARED 


13th ward, tracts A, B, C, D, and E approximately bounded on the north by 
Apple and Stranahan and the city limits; on the east by Standard, Frankstown, 
and Oakwood; on the south by the Pennsylvania Railroad and the city limits; 
and on the west by Murtland Avenue. 

A 65-percent sample or approximately 550 acres of the total ward area of 860 
gross acres was used in the study to follow. 


PSTACe 19OO LOCA! OTOR TOMUIATIOD no cence me nicinenenenensecian 30, 000 
meumatea 1907 ‘total area population... et 37, 000 
Estimated 1950 nonwhite area population____.__-.____.___-_-_ 9, 000 
Estimated 1957 nonwhite area population_.__.__.___-_-._-» 16, 000 
Aron: etagy 196) total populatien 1c. asi ck i eo 19, 000 
SR Me Ie OT CN a event ce cierndciniwns =. ‘26,600 
Area study 1960 nonwhite population.......-....-.... 3 5, 800 


Area study 1967 tionwhite poptiation =. oe 10, 400 
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FAMILY UNITS PER STRUCTURE 


In 1950, 61 percent of the structures inspected were found to be 1-family struc- 
tures; in 1957, 52 percent. Thus a decrease of 9 percent or a change of 270 
1-family dwelling units to 2 or more family dwelling units or rooming units. 

In 1950, 23 percent of the structures inspected were found to be 2-family struc- 
tures; in 1957, 24 percent. Thus an increase of 1 percent or a change of 40 
other type structures to 2-family types. 

In 1950, 16 percent of the structures inspected were found to be multifamily 
(3- to 6-dwelling units) structures; in 1957, 24 percent. Thus an increase of 
8 percent or the conversion of 323 other type structures into multifamily types. 


NUMBER OF ROOMS PER DWELLING UNIT 


In 1950, 28 percent of the dwelling units inspected were found to be 1 to 3 
rooms; in 1957, 37 percent. Thus an increase of 9 percent or 537 additional 
1- to 3-room dwelling units converted from other type units. 

In 1950, 62 percent of the dwelling units inspected were found to be 4 to 6 
rooms; in 1957, 61 percent. Thus a decrease of 1 percent or 58 less 406 room 
dwelling units which had been converted to other types. 

In 1950, 10 percent of the dwelling units inspected were found to be 7 to 8 
rooms; in 1957, 2 percent. Thus a decrease of 8 percent or a loss of 504 such 
units, changed, more or less, into smaller units as may be noted above. 


NUMBER OF OCCUPANTS PER STRUCTURE 


In 1950, 8 percent of the structures inspected were found to have but 1 occu- 
pant; in 1957, 6 percent. Thus a decrease of 2 percent or 123 structures which 
had increased occupancy to 2 or more. 

In 1950, 70 percent of the structures inspected were found to have 2 to 4 occu- 
pants; in 1957, 60 percent. Thus a decrease of 10 percent or a loss of 604 two- 
to four-occupant structures. 

In 1950, 20 percent of the structures inspected were found to have 5 to 8 occu- 
pants; in 1957, 26 percent. Thus an increase of 6 percent or an addition of 
343 such type units. 

In 1950, 2 percent of the structures inspected were found to have 9 or more 
occupants; in 1957, 8 percent. Thus an increase of 6 percent or an addition 
of 356 such type units. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Many 1-family dwelling units were found changed into 2 or more family units 
and/or rooming units. 

Multifamily dwelling units increased very noticeably in this area. 1- to 3-room 
dwelling units also. 

Seven- to eight-room dwelling units decreased very noticeably. 

One-occupant structures decreased very appreciably in number; also 2- to 
4-occupant structures. 

It should be especially noted that nine or more occupant structures increased 
very noticeably. 

In the area studied, the total population increased approximately 5,000; also 
the nonwhite population to that amount. 

In 1950 the nonwhite portion was 30 percent for the entire Homewood-Brushton 
area; in 1957, 45 percent. Thus an increase of 15 percent or 7,000 persons. 

It therefore appears that the population increase in the Homewood-Brushton 
area was practically nonwhite. 

In view of the many changes brought to light by the study above, it appears 
that we can safely conclude that the Hoimewood-Brushton area has been sub- 
jected to a severe increase in human density in a 7-year period, especially. The 
addition of new structures has been practically offset by the vacation and dem- 
olition of units in the same area. According to present housing standards 
(Housing Code), the Homewood-Brushton area has been in an overdensity con- 
dition for some time prior to the above study. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


We now have over 300 families awaiting relocation from the slums of the 
lower-hill area into decent housing. What then can be said of a probable 1,500 
99085—58——46 
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to 2,000 family rehousing problem which is in the making in the above study 
area? 


Low-cost housing must be made available at once or else in the too near 
future, Pittsburgh will have a 550-acre area (slum) comparable to the 106-acre 
area now in the process of being cleaned up and/or out. 

Pittsburgh must have more new housing now. 

Mr. Braprorp. As to specific recommendations, Mr. Chairman, we 
would endorse the conclusion as presented previously by Mr. Culber- 
son, which I think would pretty well cover our thinking on it. 

I believe that there is one additional one in which we think in the 
future complete measures should be taken to insure adherence to the 
workable plan. We have no criticism of our workable plan, or any 
of the agencies, or any of the individuals who have been working on 
it. I think they have done as well as could be expected. I think this 
may be more of a complete and full community job, but we have not 
had any housing, and it does disturb us that what housing is available 
we do not have a chance at today. 

Senator Crark. If we just stay with the present policy and the 
present legislation, you are not going to get any housing, are you? 

Mr. Braprorp. I am not sure, Senator, I could say that, because I 
do not think we have exhausted the provisions of the existing laws 
up to this point. It is something that maybe we are too polite ac- 
tually to say what the problem is. I noticed yesterday you really 
had to squeeze it out of one of the witnesses. 

Senator Cuark. I will not have to squeeze it out of you. You just 
tell us what it is. 

Mr. Braprorp. The resistance to public housing in some areas, 
as was stated yesterday, is because of the fact that it is interracial, 
and we do definitely face a problem here of housing for Negroes. 
You can term it middle income or minority groups, or whatever you 
want, but with the current rate it will probably be a problem that 
will keep increasing as we go along. 

When we scoala: working on this, houses were being sold for $7,500 
to $8,000—new houses—and we could not buy them then. Well, we 
still cannot buy them and it is reasonable to assume if something does 
not happen that they are going up to $30,000 in 5 or 6 years, and then 
it will really be a problem. 

Senator CLark. How about the trickle-down theory? Do you think 
there is any validity to that ? 

Mr. Braprorp. There could be more, perhaps. I have read some 
material on it at different times. Of course, we take the position there 
and we feel there should be an open market on housing, because we 
do not think all Negroes would move into any one given area if they 
had access to the market. Some would want to live on the hill and some 
would want to live by the river and some would want to live in the 
valley. 

Senator Crark. They have just as varied motivations as non- 
Negroes. 

Mr. Braprorp. That is right. 

So the trickle-down theory I think is really a second type of choice. 
Preferably we would want an open market so that the man could buy 
wherever he wanted to within his means. 

Senator Ciark. Of course, my question was directed at eliciting 
from you whether you think this theory of building houses for the well 
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to do, into which people will move from less desirable housing, is 
finally going to make enough housing available for moderate, and 
low-income groups, so that the Federal eo is not needed ? 

Mr. Braprorp. I do not think so. I do not think it will because 
what we already have, and one general characteristic of our housing 
problem here, is we have too many people in too little a space. Prop- 
erty that gets more use just means that the more people you move 
into it, naturally the faster it deteriorates. The prices some Negro 
families have had to pay for these homes in Homewood are of such 
a character that they have had to rent out part of them in order to 
make the monthly payments. 

Senator CLark. Would you say in Homewood that the majority of 
the landlords are now Negroes and small landlords, just renting out 
a portion of the building which they bought, or is there a large amount 
of absentee landlordism and large holdings ? 

Mr. Braprorp. We have a large degree of absentee landlords. You 
have some real-estate operators who practiced in the area something 
that we did not particularly like. They have told whites that they 
had to move out. They bought the property and actually put out 
whites who did not want to move, and they were people who had lived 
there all their lives. However, ‘they could get a higher price from 
the Negroes for it. We know ’ buildings that were converted from 
6-room apartments occupied by whites to two 3-room units for Negroes. 

Of course, there has been an increase in rent from $40 to $60. 

Senator CLtarx. And that is probably reflected in the fact that prop- 
erty values are higher than they used to be. 

Mr. Braprorp. Oh, yes. I would think so. 

Senator CLarK. Does that complete what you want to tell us, Mr. 
Bradford ? 

Mr. Braprorp. I think so, but I just have one other thing I would 
like to say. We have some quotas here from the Pittsburgh Courier 
relating to articles, and I hope they are self-explanatory. I might 
say we are not a housing agency and you might wonder how we hap- 
pened to be in it, but so frequently we get calls from both white and 
Negro people on problems relating to housing. We frequently have 
to go out to speak to groups, like I did this past Tuesday night, about 
housing. 

Some agencies or industries bring Negro people into the community 
and call us to see if we can find housing for them. Westinghouse, 
let us say, brought in a young man to work in its atomic plant and 
they called us. “He has found housing of a sort, but again he had to 
go into the traditionally Negro neighborhood to find it. He tried to 
get close to his work but it happened to be one of those closed areas, 

Senator CuarK. Do you happen to know what his salary is? 

Mr. Braprorp. He is here. 

Senator Ciark. He may not want to identify himself. 

Mr. Guscorr. I will be glad to tell you. I earn $7,500 a year. My 
name is Kenneth Guscott and I work for Bethlehem Steel. Our 
company called up and I ended up in the 5th ward, although my co- 
washer lives in the Brentwood area, where all our engineers stay. 
Senator Ciark. How much does he make. 

Mr. Guscorr. Approximately the same as I do. 
Senator CLark. Where is the plant? 
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Mr. Guscorr. Iam in the atomic energy plant. 

Senator Ciark. Which is where ? 

Mr. Guscorr. I do not know this area too well. 

Mr. Braprorp. In the East section. 

Mr. Guscorr. It is about 10 minutes from where he is living then. 
I drive 30 minutes to work and he drives 10 minutes, plus the fact that 
he is with all of the other fellows who are in the plant with me. 

Senator Ciai x. Thank you very much. 

This plant is in the eastern area of Pittsburgh, the West Mifflin 
Borough. 

Mr. Fuuron. Mr. Bradford, the question comes up on the increase 
in Negro population in Pittsburgh. You gave figures on how it in- 
creased both by natural increase and people immigrating into the 
city. Do you have any figures available, or could you tell us the 
source of them, as to where we might get figures of Negroes moving 
into the county? What has been the outflow to suburbia, just as there 
has been of white population? That would be a relevant figure to 
me. You can put it in the record later if you do not have it now. 

Mr. Braprorp. I have it here. 

Senator CLarK. Suppose you read it. 

Mr. Braprorp. Allegheny County is estimated to be 132,000, or 8.3 
percent of the total, compared with 7.5 percent in 1950 and 6.4 per- 
cent in 1940. 

Senator CiarK. Let me interrupt you to say those figures, as I un- 
derstand them, include the city of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Furron. Yes. 

Mr. Braprorp. Oh, yes. 

Senator Crark. I think what the Congressman is interested 
is the Negro population outside of the city. 

Mr. Furron. Yes. How many have moved out, just as white people 
have done? 

Mr. Cunserson. Quoting from the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s marketing study in 1955, the remainder of Allegheny County 
outside of the city of Pittsburgh, between 1950 and 1955, showed an 
increase of 1,400 Negroes. One thousand six hundred and forty-four 
were by natural increase. That was the net. There were 250 that 
moved out. In other words, 250 moved out of the county and 1,644 
moved in, so that the net increase in Negro population is 1,400. 

Senator Crark. They moved in in the way they have been moving 
in for a great many years. 

Mr. Cutserson. If you want the figures for Pittsburgh, I can give 
them to you now. You asked me before and I did not have them. 

As far as migration is concerned, between 1950 and 1955 the net 
migration was, for Negroes, 10,300; and the number by natural in- 
crease was 7,207, which accounts for the 17,500 that is, in table ITT. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 

Mr. Fuuron. In the southern wards and boroughs and townships 
they have, of course, all filled wp in the last 15 to 20 years, through 
the tunnels being put through the mountains. As you will notice on 
the diagram submitted here on the Pittsburgh census tracts, which 
is the map in Mr. Culberson’s statement, there seems to be ‘quite a 
movement of Negroes into those wards, boroughs, and townships. In 
fact, quite a few are from 5 to 24.9 percent Negro. 
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Senator Ciark. It is just the other side of the river. 

Mr. Futron. Is that where a lot of those Negroes have moved to 
that are moving from the city to the country? I am trying to get 
the geographical location. 

Mr. Braprorp. Specifically, is that Brookline ? 

Mr. Cuxserson. The map he is referring to is a city map and the 
area they are moving to is the southern part of the city, and not into 
the county. 

Mr. Futron. But, as a matter of fact, how many of them are really 
moving out into suburbia ? 

Senator Crark. But, Congressman, you were referring to a map 
which is only a map of the city. 

Mr. Fouron. But are they moving south rather than to any other 
part of the city, or are they moving east and north as well? Is there 
a place they are moving to when they move into the county? What 
I am getting at is, are we getting the same conditions in the county 
as now exist in the city ? 

Mr. Cutperson. Refer ring back to the figures I just read in the 
1955 report, we had 250 moving out of the county. 

Senator Crark. In other words, they are not moving in at all. 

Mr. Cutperson. And we have a natural increase of Negroes of 
1,644 in the 5-year period from 1950 to 1955, so they are moving out 


and not moving in. 
Senator Crark. Thank you very much. The prepared statement 


of Mr. Bradford will be made a part of the record. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Bradford follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GAINES T. BrAprorp, Director oF COMMUNITY SERVICES, URBAN 
LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Gaines T. Brad- 
ford. I am director of the department of community services of the Urban 
League of Pittsburgh. 

The urban league is an interracial social agency, 1 of the 61 affiliates of the 
National Urban League, and a member of the United Fund and Health and 
Welfare Federation of Allegheny County. It uses the tools of social work to 
aid in the adjustment and integration of the urban Negro and helps remove 
barriers of prejudice and discrimination which handicap him economically 
and deny him access to the full and free life which we consider the birthright 
of every American citizen. 

I want to thank Mr. Jack Carter, subcommittee staff director and members 
of this subcommittee for the opportunity to present testimony at this hearing. 

The concentration of Negroes and other minority groups, in defined residential 
areas of Pittsburgh is the end product of many governmental policies, popular 
customs, practices, and prejudices. This concentration accentuates prejudices, 
curtails communication, breeds separatism in public facilities, denies the indi- 
vidual the right to choose his own home, is inconsistent with democratic prin- 
ciples and places a heavy economic burden on those who are denied free access 
to the open housing market. Perhaps the chief characteristic of Negro housing 
in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County is too many people in too little space. The 
consequence is overcrowding and more intensive use of property with resultant 
rapid deterioration. 

The Negro family seeking to buy a home or rent a dwelling in neighborhoods 
other than the traditionally Negro areas is almost always met with resistance. 
Often this comes from white neighbors. More often it is evident in the fact 
that real estate brokers will not rent or sell a building to Negroes other than 
in the known Negro or transitional areas. A study was made in the summer 
of 1956 by an Urban League staff member to determine attitudes of real estate 
dealers toward potential Negro homeowners in various areas of Allegheny 
County. Of 43 communities investigated, 20, or just under half, are completely 
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closed to Negroes. Small sections are open to Negroes in 13 communities, but 
these contain for the most part substandard housing. Eight communities had 
an expanding Negro population and two were described as completely open. 

Of 57 white real estate dealers interviewed all but 3 stated that they would 
not take part in placing a Negro family in an all-white block. Their reasons 
included a detriment to business, a decrease in property values, neighbor's 
reaction, Negro family’s happiness, personal reputation and safety, following 
established precedents, real estate ethics and a desire to stay out of the fight 
for integration. Conclusions drawn from the study indicate that private housing 
is not available in sufficient quantity to meet the Negro demand and that the 
attitude of the white community Creates the problem. This problem can safely 
be assumed to have been present when our local redevelopment program was 
Started and we are not aware of any significant attempts or plans to lessen 
these feelings. 

There have been some builders with whom we have come in contact who at- 
tempted to build homes that would be available for the Negro market. One 
builder secured a site on which about 250 homes could have been built. He 
built two homes which were priced below the market but he could not proceed 
because of inability to secure FHA approval. The FHA director told me per- 
sonally that the site was not acceptable and that “I only want the best for 
Negroes.” The builder later erected 24 National prefabricated homes on the 
site and these were priced at $1,500 less than the market price. (This was 
later confirmed by a subsequent FHA director.) He ran into the same problem 
of securing mortgage funds. Another builder acquired the site and erected 
12 homes. FHA forced him to accept about $1,500 less than what he was re- 
ceiving for similar homes which he constructed for whites on another site. 
The first builder on this site secured another location on which several hundred 
homes could be built. He was discouraged in this venture by local borough 
officials who told him that if his homes were for sale to Negroes they would 
not pass inspection. 

The Negro is not guilty of creating slums as is often stated or implied. Any 
other group suffering from similar restrictions would find the same situations 
developing. Currently the Negro population is moving into the Homewood- 
Brushton area. A recent study made by a member of the Urban League’s housing 
committee, attached herewith as exhibit A, indicates what is happening as popu- 
lation increases in an area in which the supply of housing is severely restricted. 

As to living patterns by race, the overall trend, as indicated by studies of 1950 
and 1955, is toward more, and not less, residential segregation in Pittsburgh. 
That the Negro, for the most port, is relegated to the slum areas of the city is an 
accepted fact. The Negro population in Pitsburgh is heavily concentrated in 
relatively few ghetto areas. 

Rental housing has not been built in any quantity in Pittsburgh for Negro 
occupancy except in public housing. There has been a limited amount of new 
homes built which were available for the Negro market (possibly 300 to 400) in 
the Pittsburgh area. Land for new buildings that is open to Negroes is drastically 
restricted and mortgage money is often unavailable, or is available at less favor- 
able terms, than is the case with whites. 

The National Urban eLague sponsored an urban-renewal institute in Warren, 
Ohio in 1956 with several cities participating along with Pittsburgh. Most of 
our local housing and redevelopment officials attended. The general agreement 
reached at this institute was that total community support was needed in the 
problem of relocating those families who are found to be ineligible for public 
housing. There has been an immense interest in this aspect of the housing 
problem by many and varied groups, nevertheless the problem still remains acute. 

The Pittsburgh Courier, nationally famous Negro weekly, has repeatedly carried 
articles and pictures of the plight of the Negro families seeking adequate and safe 
housing. Its July 16, 1955, issue carried an article regarding the activities of 
certain real-estate operators in buying property in Homewood, forcing whites out 
and reselling to Negroes at exorbitant prices. In the February 16, 1957, issue 
this is a quote from an article: 

“Can you imagine 22 families, who together have 105 children, all living side 
by side in 2 rundown double houses, in the center of one of the most modern 
commercial and residential thoroughfares on the North Side? * * * and on a 
street that almost shouts that it is engaged in Pittsburgh’s renaissance. Can 
you imagine that these families and children live in such squalor, while Pitts- 
burgh tears down homes in the Lower Hill for redevelopment, while Pittsburgh 
erects new buildings and skyscrapers, while Pittsburgh builds modern luxury 
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apartments (one of them right next door to the slums on the same street), while 
Pittsburgh builds beautiful new homes throughout the city?” 

The July 27, 1957, issue carried an article and pictures of 15 persons living in 
2 three-room apartments which had been condemned by the health department. 
In this same issued this is a quote from another article: 

“With the mighty roar that only tons of collapsing bricks and plaster can make, 
the rear walls of another tenant’s home in the 2500 block of Charles Street, fell 
Monday. No one was injured, although the city erected plank supports on the 
front walls of 8 homes in the row of 27 houses, which have a common wall and 
roof in the 2500 block of Charles Street, and brought out street barricades to bar 
the street if more of the walls, front or rear, should fall.” 

Negro residents are trying to prevent blight and slums in the Homewood-Brush- 
ton area through the Homewood Community Improvement Association. They 
are fearful of the overcrowding that is developing because of the Lower Hill 
redevelopment program. William S. Howell, chairman of HCIA describes the 
purpose of his organization as follows: 

“The association is endeavoring to secure the cooperation of all old and new 
residents, owners or tenants, in this gigantic community effort of preventing 
both the physical and moral deterioration throughout the community.” 

While the Urban League is not a housing agency we do have an interest in the 
field because housing has become the central issue in race relations today. This 
is especially true in Pittsburgh. There are countless numbers of meetings at 
which housing is the major issue. Our staff is requested to make speeches on 
housing before both white and colored groups. There is noticeable unrest among 
the Negro group regarding the progress in securing housing. They are proud 
of the huge redevelopment program as are all other citizens of Pittsburgh but 
they are now beginning to show unrest at the excessive planning but limited 
action and limited results. The Urban League has as its goal open access to a 
housing market that will be available to all citizens on the basis of their economic 
ability and without restrictions as to race, creed or color. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The Urban League recommends: 

1. The enactment of a fair housing practices law to eliminate discrimination 
because of race, color, or creed in housing built with Federal assistance of any 
kind. The appropriate administering agency should be provided for in the 
legislation. (Difficulties encountered in relocation of Negro families have been 
largely due to discrimination and restrictions in housing patterns in Pittsburgh.) 

2. That steps be taken toward unification of Federal policy for urban housing. 
The housing program of the Federal Government has resulted in a hodgepodge 
of agencies which at times appear to be contradictory in theory and highly 
difficult for understanding. 

8. That construction of rental housing be stimulated in urban areas and that 
such housing be on an open occupancy basis. (The amount of new rental hous- 
ing available to Negroes in Pittsburgh is practically nil except for public 
housing. ) 

4. That in the future complete measures be taken to insure adherence to the 
workable plan. (Sec. 6 of the Federal act states that, “particular consideration 
should be given to the problem of rehousing displaced minority group families, 


and the availability to them of both sales and rental dwelling units.” Except 
for public housing this provision has not been fully met.) 


5. That lending agencies which are members of the Voluntary Home Mortgage 


Credit Corporation be required to grant mortgages to Negro families displaced by 
urban redevelopment or urban renewal on an equal basis with white families. 


Senator Crarx. The next witness is Mrs. Marguerite I. Hofer, 
executive director, Council of Industrial and Interracial Relations. 


Weare happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF MARGUERITE I. HOFER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL AND INTERRACIAL RELATIONS, 
PRESBYTERY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mrs. Horrr. Thank you, Senator Clark, and members of the com- 
mittee. 
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I am here today representing both the Presbytery of Pittsburg 
and its council of industrial and interracial relations, and department 
of racial and cultural relations of the Pittsburgh Council of 
Churches. 

The council of churches of the Pittsburgh area represents about 
600 Protestant churches in the Pittsburgh area. 

Senator Crark. Mrs. Hofer, again we want to give you all the 
time you need, but I hope to the extent you can instead of reading 
in detail your 8-page statement, that you will summarize it. 

Mrs. Horer. I intend to do that. 

Senator Ciark. Your entire statement will appear in the record. 

Mrs. Horer. But the Presbytery of Pittsburgh wants to say we 
have recognized that race relations and industrial relations con- 
stitute the major concerns in our community, so we have set up 
this unique council. Our concern in housing is much broader than 
that which our report covers, but because we felt our agencies covered 
other aspects we are bringing to you just the problems we feel have 
come most forcefully to our attention in the light of our emphasis 
in this field. 

First of all, I would like to make clear our goal is racially inte- 
grated housing, and we do not propose that there be minority hous- 
ing programs which seek to meet the need for Negro housing, but 
would build them in segregated communities. So when we are talk- 
ing about meeting discrimination against Negroes we do not want 
anyone to think we are in favor of such a program as that. It is 
very important that it be racially integrated. Certainly separate 
but equal cannot hold in housing any more than it can in education. 

We believe also patterns of racially segregated areas certainly do 
a great deal to perpetuate and cause racial prejudice. 

I would like to point out too—and this is covered more thoroughly 
in the report—that we do have churches in racially mixed neighbor- 
hoods that are increasingly reflecting their neighborhood population. 
However, many churches which would like to be racially inclusive 
cannot do so because the residential patterns do not permit. 

Senator Cxrark. In other words, it all goes back to segregated 
housing. 

Mrs. Horer. That is correct, and that is where the major emphasis 
of our report will be placed. We do not believe Negroes have par- 
ticipated at all in the general suburban migration to the county. This 
has been mentioned here before and I think our experience, as well 
as data that we have, substantiates this. 

Senator Ciark. The reason why they do not participate is because 
they cannot get in. Is that right? 

Mrs. Horer. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. To some extent, of course, it is due to economic 
factors, but mostly to racial prejudice, is it not ? 

Mrs. Horer. Yes. I would refer you to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s study of 1955, the market study refered to her several 
times. 

In going over the effective housing demand in the city of Pittsburgh, 
where the major Negro population is in the county, the median demand 
is, for Negro families, $11,375; whereas for all families it is $12,800. 
So that is not a substantial difference. That comes from page 21 of 
the Federal Housing Administration study. 
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We are aware of this increasing ghettoization in the city and the 
fact that 4 out of the 32 wards contain over half of the Negro popula- 
tion in the city of Pittsburgh. 

We are also aware of the fact that Negro families encounter broad 
discrimination by realty and mortgage lenders. You had a very 
good example presented a moment ago, and I am sure any one of the 
Negro families you could talk to would tell you of similar experiences 
they know of personally, or among their family and friends. How- 
ever, there is one other illustration I want to make to you, which ap- 
pears in our testimony. 

It has been said by a number of realiy firms that they have a policy 
of discrimination in neighborhood homogeneity because this is what 
people want. They do not want to sell their homes to Negroes and 
they are acting as the agents for the sale. 

I would like to provide } you with an illustration from a case in our 
files which illustrates very well where a family did wish to sell and 
their desire to sell to Negro families was frustrated. We will call 
the owner of the home Mr. A, who desired to sell his home in a good, 
all-white neighborhood. He desired that his home be available to 
people without racial distinction, and he accordingly informed the 
realty company handling this property of this desire. 

The person with whom he spoke at the realty firm evidenced great 
disple: sure at Mr. A’s desire, and immediately removed the “for ‘sale” 
sign from the house, which was in front of his house. 

Senator CrarK. Of course, it was his sign, that is, the realtor’s 
sign. 

Mrs. Horer. That is correct. 

The next day, after Mr. A made his desire known, he was asked by 
a neighbor to appear before a neighborhood meeting in protest of 
his selling toa Negro. <A later investigation of the case revealed that 
the neighbors learned of Mr. A’s action through the realtor. 

Furthermore, 2 days after Mr. A informed the realtor of his desire 
for a nondiscriminatory sale, an unusual number of potential white 
buyers came to see his house. By the end of the day Mr. A was in- 
formed that the house had been sold. U sually one, or perhaps two 
persons at most, had come to see the house on any one day up to this 
point. 

Senator Ciark. Mrs. Hofer, do you think that is a typical example, 
or an unusual one? 

Mrs. Horer. Of what? 

Senator Crark. Of the attitude of the real estate people toward 
infiltration of Negroes into white neighborhoods? 

Mrs. Horer. I think it is a typic al attitude. I do not know how 
often this kind of thing happens where a white buyer indicates he 
wishes his home to be sold, where this particular experience will be 
repeated, but the attitude in general is typical. 

Senator Ciark. I realize we are dealing in opinion and not fact, 
but do you think if that real estate agent had let Mr. A alone 
and let the community alone, that Mr. A could have sold to the Negro 
family and there would not have been any uproar in the neighbor- 
hood ¢ 

Mrs. Horer. I think there could. In fact, in the testimony I go 
on to point out, had this home been shown without racial discrimina- 
tion and without instigation of neighborhood protest, and sold to a 
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Negro family, it is very likely that the Negro family would have 
been ac cepted into the neighborhood. Our experiences in other cases 
indicate that such acceptance has resulted in instances where the 
seller dealt directly with the Negro buyer, and no advance “neigh- 
borhood warning” exploited stereotyped and mythical concepts of 
race and property. 

This has happened in a few instances. 

Senator Cuark. I think you are right. We have had similar in- 
stances—many similar instances—in Philadelphia. Unless somebody 
in the real estate business stirs up a lot of popular bigotry, it has 
been my experience that the sale can be made and the Negro family 
will move into the house in a very happy way. 

We had a bad instance of it in our neighborhood in Levittown, 
which got national publicity and which has done the cause of north- 
ern liberalism terrible harm. We had a similar situation in San 
Francisco of Willie Mays not too long ago. However, I am still 
firmly convinced that what you say is “right, and with appropr late 
community handling that this step can be taken without arousing 
either undue public resentment or a decline in community values. 

I appreciate that statement may not be popular with some people 
in the community, but I want to make it for the record. 

Mrs. Horer. I have a case where we had a white family renting 
in an area into which additional Negro families were moving. Their 
house along with others on the same street was purchased by a realtor, 
who refused to renew their lease, and they were told that the home 
had been sold and the lease could not be renewed. In attempting to 
find another home in the community they telephoned to several realty 
firms, and when they were asked, “Are you colored?” and they said 
they were not, they were told that the units they were inquiring about 
were being held for Negroes only. 

Senator CLarK. Who told them that? 

Mrs. Horer. The realtors. 

Senator Ciark. Was that a white realtor or a Negro realtor, or 
do you know ? 

Mrs. Horer. I do not. know, but the number of realtors in this 
community is such that I should imagine all of them, or a good many 
of them, would be white, because this has happened on more than 
one occasion. 

Now, referring to the suburban area surrounding the city, there 
has been a good deal of question about that. We have had more ex- 
perience in that area than in the city itself. The suburban Negro 
oe outside of the city is less than 4 percent of the total popu- 
ation, and it has not increased. Those are people, this Negro 
population, who are located primarily in aie isolated pockets. 
I could cite examples of that, but let me say eas families, with a 
very few exceptions, are older ‘residents of these communities, "and are 
not part of the present suburban migration. 

Then we have some cases in which Negroes attempted to rent or 
buy in urban areas, and I have included the ones I have here, which 
show that there is not only discrimination aaginst Negroes, but also 
illustrate what we feel is a very serious matter with regard to our 
national defense. 
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Captain C, battery commander of one of the several Nike installa- 
tions which surround the city of Pittsburgh, desired to rent a house 
or an apartment for himself, his wife and two children. Captain C 
had an adequate rental allowance from the Army in order to live off 
base with his family, but like other men on 24-hour emergency na- 
tional defense duty, was required to live within 10 minutes—though 

to 20 minutes is permitted—driving distance from his base. 

Captain C saw a suitable apartment advertised in the newspaper, 
called the rental office of the apartment house, and on the telephone 
was told that the apartment could be his. Captain C did not reveal 
himself as a Negro on the telephone. He appeared at the rental 
office within 15 minutes of the call and identified himself as the man 
who had called. He was then told that no apartments of any size were 
available and that he would be put on the waiting list. Despite sev- 
eral visits to the rental office, and despite the fact that several white 
officers who came to the base later than Captain C were able to secure 
apartments in this unit immediately upon arrival, Captain C was 
never able to do so. 

Captain C encountered several similar experiences before the Army 
waived the travel time requirement and permitted Captain C to 
rent an apartment in an accepted Negro area, which was more than 
an hour’s drive from his base. 

That is despite the fact that he was a key person in this installation. 

Senator Ciark. Of course, I interrupt to comment this is the kind 
of incident which Pravada and Izvestia would be only too glad to 
publicize in all of the Near Eastern, Middle Eastern and Far Eastern 
and Asian areas of the world, to the great detriment of American 
foreign policy 

Mrs. Horer. That is correct. We will see that it does not get into 
their hands. 

Upon inquiry from the office of the commanding officer, we found 
that this waiver of travel time requirement was routine and in some 
cases immediate for all Negro officers, due to refusals of agents or 
owners to rent or sell to Negro servicemen stationed in these suburban 
areas. White officers do not encounter lack of housing within the time 
requirement. 

Senator Ciark. Is this just a local Army rule, or is it nationwide? 

Mrs. Horer. The waiver? 

Senator Crark. Yes. 

Mrs. Horer. I was never able to determine that. I might say white 
officers do not encounter this lack of housing. They have not had that 
problem and their housing allowance is adequate. There are lots of 
apartment buildings and homes to be rented throughout these areas. 

Another officer, D, applied for residence in one of several houses or 
apartments that the Army had expediently leased for off-base housing 
purposes of officers and their families. The Army does have such 
homes which they are moving into now. D was told by the officer in 
charge that despite D’s eligibility for such a house, he could not be 
assigned to it because the Army feared a cancellation of all leases by 
the realtors if they did so. 

I suppose they had a gentleman’s agreement with the Army that no 
Negroes would be placed i in these homes. 
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D’s travel time was also waived and he rented a ag apartment at 
least 114 hours from the base, in a Negro area of the city. I think 2 
hours would probably be closer to his travel time. 

The practices of realtors in refusing rentals or purchase to Nike 
officers, in order that they may be within adequate travel time for 
emergency national-defense duty, and the practice of the Army in 
waiving the time requirement in deference to housing practices or 
threats of lease cancellation on units under lease to the Army are, we 
believe, reprehensible in view of the strategic importance of the na- 
tional defense of our Nation’s large steel and industrial center. This 
»roblem is of national scope and importance because the situation very 
fikely exists not only in Pittsburgh, but in other metropolitan areas of 
the Nation. 

Senator Ciark. I am going to ask the staff if they will see to it that 
an inquiry goes forward to the Secretary of the Army asking him for 
his explanation of this waiver policy. 

Mrs. Horrer. Good. 

Senator Crark. There has been a great to-do made by the present 
administration, with which I have been in great sympathy, that the 
armed services are working hard for integration and against segrega- 
tion, and, of course, this is a peripheral matter, but it is in the same 
general field, and I think it would be interesting to have Mr. Brucker’s 
information. 

Mr. Fuuron. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ciark. I will certainly yield to the Congressman. 

Mr. Fuuiron. You might also inquire as to the status of Congress- 
man Fulton’s request from Secretary Brucker as to the general order 
to eliminate discrimination because of race, creed, or color in athletic 
events, by the Army, both in seating and playing. I cannot get 
such an order out of them on that. 

Senator CiarK. I do not know that the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency can help you much on that. 

Would you proceed, please, Mrs. Hofer? 

Mrs. Horer. Yes. 

Suburban illustrations—civilian: Such restrictions exist against 
Negro civilian families also. 

For example, Mr. E., a chemist employed in research, desired to 
buy or rent a home in the suburban area convenient to his labor: atory 
before he moved his family here from Washington, D. C. After 
reading an advertisement about a house for rent he went to the realtor 
where an agent in the office at the time showed him the house which 

was in a white middle-class neighborhood. He showed him a house, 
which surprised Mr. E., because it was in an all-white community, 
but he took the hand money for it. The house was suitable to Mr. 
E. and the agent took hand money on the house from Mr, E. until 
the lease could be signed the next day with the owner of the realty. 

Later that evening ; Mr. E. received a telephone call from the owner 
of the realty—not the agent who had shown him the house—telling 
him that the house for which Mr. E. had a receipt for hand money 
had been rented to someone else, and that if Mr. E. would come into 
the office the money would be returned to him. A careful check re- 
vealed, however, that as late as 2 days after the telephone call with 
Mr. E. this house was still available for rental. We Siaenp this home 


is not rented. When confronted on this point, the realtor still re- 
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fused the rental, and further refused to divulge the name of the 
owner in order that his wishes in the matter might be consulted. 

Senator CiarK. We have these instances from your testimony and 
I have been very much interested in them. They follow a general 
pattern. If you want to go into each one of them I will be happy 
to listen, but I suggest you have made your point abundantly clear. 
Certainly you have with me. 

Mrs. Horer. On rentals the same thing is true as with sales, and 
builders taking advantage of the FHA and VA programs. It is 
quite widespread in the suburban areas, as you will see in here also. 

Senator CiarK. I want to make it perfectly clear that this situa- 
tion is not unique to Pittsburgh, but it is a general pattern in most, 
if not all, of our cities, and I think it should give some of us northern- 
ers considerable pause before we assume a rather sanctimonious atti- 
tude of disdain toward our friends in the South because of their 
violation of civil rights and civil liberties. 

Mrs. Horer. There is one further factor in this that I would like 
to draw attention to. That is the problem of persons in the housing 
industry, realtors, builders, and mortgage bankers, who would like 
a break in this pattern, because we do know from experience there are 
some realtors and builders and mortgage bankers who have very strong 
convictions on this point and are eager to see a break in this pattern. 
Certainly supporting that is the fact that we are soon to have in the 
Pittsburgh community a private housing project which will be a 
demonstration project to indicate that private housing can be built 
and.sold to whites and Negroes successfully, both financially and 
socially. 

Senator Ciark. I am confident it can be. We have had in opera- 
tion in the Philadelphia area such a project for the last few years, 
in Concord Park. 

Mrs. Horerr. It is chiefly through our knowledge and study of 
Concord Park that this came about in Pittsburgh, 

Senator CiarKk. I am glad Pittsburgh can get something from 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Horrer. However, in the main an individual in the housing 
industry has a very difficult time in the face of these rigid policies of 
neighborhood racial homogeneity. We had an example recently when 
a realtor did want to rent a home to one of the Nike officers and in 
our talking to him we were convinced he was sincere in his desire 
to do so, but he felt he could not do so because of the risk to himself 
professionally and financially if he did so, and if he broke this tradi- 
tional practice of discrimination. 

You asked about families moving into formerly white neighbor- 
hoods and if this is possible, and if it has happened, and how it has 
happened. 

Senator Ciark. I meant into existing white neighborhoods. 

Mrs. Horer. Into existing white neighborhoods. This has hap- 
pened in a few cases. It has not happened in very many, but there 
are a few. I think someone said they could count them on the fingers 
of on or two hands. That is probably true, but where it has happened 
it has not been a difficult matter at all. 

First the church and other community agencies have been helpful 
in helping people in the community to see that their fears of lower 
property values and other fears that they have about it are not the 
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case, and will not happen. Many of these families are now happy 
residents of these communities and members of the churches there. 

Now I want to go to the recommendations which we have on the 
last page of our statement. We recommend that the Senate and its 
Committee on Banking and Currency, through further investigation, 
and through fair housing practice legislation, adjust unfair practices 
of realtors, home builders and mortgage bankers, in order that all 
citizens, regar ‘less of race or color or cultural background, may 
participate in the freedom to secure a home in the neighborhood of 
their choice and financial ability. 

2. We recommend that a congressional investigation be made of 
housing discrimination leveled against service personnel, especially 
those stationed in national-defense units, and the waiver practice by 
the armed services wherein travel time distance of strategic personnel 
is relaxed; and that proper action be taken to assure that the Armed 
Forces do not permit discriminatory housing practice to interfere 
with the proper discharge of national defense. 

3. We recommend that adequate—we would like to emphasize that— 
adequate measures be taken to strengthen and enforce provisions to 
prevent unfair selling and financing practices in housing built under 
Government programs such as those of FHA and VA, in order that all 
citizens, regardless of color, may share without racial discrimination 
in this program of their Government. 

This is a point on which the Government can win the peace. 

4. In order to prevent transference of slum and ghetto from the 
redeveloped area to another community, and in order to prevent blight 
of areas into which persons from redevelopment areas are likely to 
move, we recommend that: Areas adjacent to redevelopment areas, or 
other areas likely to receive the relocated persons, such as the Home- 
wood-Brushton area in Pittsburgh, be designated as rehabilitation and 
conservation areas; that an adequate housing code be strictly enforced 
in those areas; and that practices exploiting the pent-up need for hous- 
ing among Negroes and resulting deliberately in all-Negro neighbor- 
hoods, be eliminated. 

5. We concur in the recommendations of other agencies for adequate 
funds for low-rent public housing, for urban redevelopment and re- 
newal, and for stimulation of moderate-income housing construction. 

We pledge to our Government the cooperation and supportive action 
of the churches in these necessary legislative efforts and in the social 
changes called for by them. 

Senator Ciark. I want to thank you for that splendid statement, 
Mrs. Hofer, and I am particularly happy that you are able to make 
it on behalf of the church movement in Si ttabus gh, and particularly, 
of course, the Presbyterian Church; but, as I understand it, a number 
of other denominations have joined in this program. 

Mrs. Horrr. Yes, through the Council of Churches. 

Senator CLark. I would like to point out it is really unwise to make 
a distinction between governmental action and private action in these 
fields, because governmental action reflects in the long run the private 
desires of citizens, and you will not get governmental action which 
can stick unless groups such as yours can develop a strong community 
feeling and a strong community spirit which is brought to bear on 
elected public representatives, like.Congressman Fulton and myself, 
to let us know what the will of the people is. 
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I sense as a result of these hearings a strong civic movement in Pitts- 
burgh and in Allegheny County in support of the objectives of a safe 
and sanitary home for every.family unit in this country, without 
regard to race or color. I sense a relatively small minority who are 
opposed to that goal, and I think that a great deal of progress is being 
made here, which is a very heartening thing. 

I would hope through the church movement the essentially un- 
American position of those who disapprove of this program could be 
brought into the light, in order that they will come to appreciate that 
they are no longer in good standing in the community. 

It occurs to me that, through the home, the church, and the school, 
a great deal of ethical education and and an education in Americanism 

‘an be brought to bear, and that we in the Government, at least speak- 
ing for myself, will do the best we can to be of assistance. 

‘You can rely, I am sure, on my support, and I do not want to speak 
for the Congressman, but I think his record speaks for itself in these 
matters. 

Again I want to thank you and the Council of Churches, and in 
general the Presbyterian Church, of which I am not a member, for the 
position that you take. 

Mr. Fuiron. Would it be possible here to get away from the prac- 
tice which I think is prevalent, and that is the listing of the properties 
by color? For example, in the listing by the real-estate organizations 
could we get voluntary action in the city and county to prevent the 
real-estate agents and their organizations from listing by color? Like- 
wise, could we get the downtown papers to refuse to accept an adver- 
tisement which describes the property as colored or white ? 

Mrs. Horrer. I suppose without an ordinance this would be difficult. 

Senator Ciark. Of course, Congressman, this emphasizes one of 
the difficulties we are up against, because the real-estate board refuses 
to appear before us, and, therefore, there is no one in a position 
to answer that question with any authority. I deplore that, but that 
is what we are up against. 

Mr. Futon. How about the lar ge daily papers who list these things 
as colored and white? Could you “not cooperate with the civic organi- 
zations in refusing to permit them to list by class ? 

Mrs. Horer. I would certainly need to do some exploration on that 
before I could answer. 

Senator Ciark. I think it is a situation well thought out. 

Mr. Furron. One more thing. In the county would it be possible 
to have legislation which would prevent this discrimination, as well 
as in the city? At the county commissioners’ level, let us say, which 
is equivalent to it ? 

Senator CLark. You are not asking me, are you? 

Mrs. Horrr. Are you asking me? I would certainly hope that we 
could. Whether we can or not, I do not know. I think the county 
commissioners would have to be approached on that. 

Mr. Fuuron. Have any of these community organizations —~ 
proached the county commissioners recommending such legislation ¢ 
If not, it should be done. It is opening new avenues to many of us, 
Senator. Weare glad you are here. 

Senator Cuark. I am delighted that you came in to help us out. 

Thank you very much. 
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Your prepared statement may be made a part of the record at this 


point. 
(The prepared statement of Mrs. Hofer follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. MARGUERITE I. Horer, Executive Director, CouNcIL or In- 
DUSTRIAL AND INTERRACIAL RELATIONS, PRESBYTERY OF PITTSBURGH, AND 
CHAIRMAN, HousING COMMITTEE, DEPARTMENT OF RACIAL AND CULTUBAL ReE- 
LATIONS, COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF THE PrrrsBURGH AREA 


The Council of Churches and the Presbytery of Pittsburgh welcome this op- 
portunity to present to the Subcommittee on Housing some concerns in housing 
that are of especial interest to the church. The Council of Churches represents 
about 600 Protestant churches in the Pittsburgh area. The Presbytery of Pitts- 
burgh represents 136 churches with 84,000 communicant members, the largest 
of the Protestant denominations in Allegheny County. We recognize that housing 
in its many facets constitutes the most urgent domestic problem in the Pittsburgh 
area. We cannot be exhaustive in vur report to you, but will emphasize those 
aspects of the housing problem that have come most forcefully to our attention 
in the course of our work. We will relate a few cases taken from our file that 
in part illustrate the nature of the problem. 


GOAL IS INTEGRATED HOUSING 


Our major concern in the housing area is with the extent of racial segregation 
and discrimination in Pittsburgh and surrounding suburbs. Our goal is inte- 
grated housing that is adequate to families and community needs and decency. 

At this point a distinction may be drawn between minority housing programs 
which seek to supply a demand without regard to racial integration, and non- 
discriminatory housing programs which plan for racially integrated neigh- 
borhoods. 

In accordance with pronouncements of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and 
the National Council of Churches, our efforts are not directed toward minority 
housing as defined above, but are directed toward unrestricted freedom of mi- 
nority groups to buy or rent or finance a home in the community of their choice 
and economic ability. 

SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 


We know from experience that segregation and discrimination in housing are 
detrimental to the physical and mental health and family organization of the 
minority group person who, because of restriction in moving to a better neighbor- 
hood, is forced to live in overcrowded and indecent housing and neighbornoods, 
subject to financial and social exploitation. Furthermore, in this day of en- 
lightened scientific knowledge we cannot ignore the implications for housing im- 
plicit in the 1954 Supreme Court decision on education. We believe that the detri- 
mental effect of discrimination upon human personality and behavior apply 
equally in housing as in education. 

Our opportunity for observation of race prejudice also leads us to agree with 
the social scientists who say that race prejudice stems largely from living ex- 
periences in a segregated society where patterns of segregation and discrimina- 
tion are seen and adhered to daily. Experience in this segregated society pro- 
vides and substantiates ideas about Negroes to such an extent that, according 
to Kenneth Clark, associate professor of psychology, City College of New York, 
white and Negro children alike are aware of the significance of color difference 
as early as the age of 4 years. 

Housing has very strong social, family, and community life implications, and 
therefore housing patterns are a crucial factor in elimination of race prejudice, 
misunderstanding, and personality damage in both white and Negro persons. 

The church is often criticized because it fails to reflect and to inculcate brother- 
hood. However, the church at a local level is severely handicapped by segregated 
patterns in our society. Brotherhood cannot truly be learned apart from a living 
experience, Though churches in racially mixed neighborhoods are increasingly 
reflecting neighborhood population in their membership, a great majority of 
churches, because of housing segregation, have no opportunity for a living ex- 
perience at the crucial church and family level. Brotherhood is at best only 
an intellectual experience for the greatest part of our Nation’s population. 
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CITY AND SUBURBAN POPULATION CONTRAST 


Patterns of segregation and discriminatory practice are very evident in the 
Pittsburgh area. In 1955. an FHA study by Frank A. Mucha estimated that 
Negro population in Pittsburgh City was about 15 percent of the total, represent- 
ing a doubled rate of increase over the previous 10-year period. At the same time 
Negro population in county suburban areas is not increasing, but has remained 
at less than 4 percent of the total. As is evident from this contrast, Negroes 
have not participated in the general suburban migration to the county suburbs 
as have white families. 

Failure of Negroes to participate in suburban migration is not due to their 
financial inability to do so, as indicated by Mr. Mucha’s study. Industrial ex- 
pansion, generally high wage scales, and efforts of the fair employment practice 
law of the city and State have decreased the gap between incomes of white and 
Negro families, 

ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PITTSBURGH CITY 


The Negro population is concentrated in certain recognized Negro areas. Four 
of the city’s 32 wards contain well over half the Negro population. Statistics 
published by Pittsburgh’s Civic Unity Council in 1950 indicate that from 1920 
to 1950 there has been an increasing ghettoization in the city. A few wards of 
the city increased in percentage of Negro population while the majority of wards 
decrease in percentage. The wards of increasing Negro population contain the 
older and more dilapidated structures. 

There is a strong effort to prevent Negroes from moving into white neighbor- 
hoods. Negro families encounter broad discrimination by realties, home-builders, 
and mortgage lenders if they attempt residence in non-Negro neighborhoods, 
There is also considerable objection on the part of white residents to Negro 
families moving into white neighborhoods. 

On the other hand, many white families, under the influence of the church and 
democratie principles, are willing to sell or rent property without discrimination. 
However, in Syracuse, N. Y., a study indicated that this willingness was not 
matched by corresponding practices of the realties handling the property. Inter- 
views with white sellers in Syracuse revealed that half of them were willing to 
sell to nonwhite families in areas where real-estate agents would not do so. 

The following illustration from a case in our files is a ease in point: 

Mr. A was in the process of selling his home in a good, all-white neighborhood. 
He desired that his home be available without racial distinction, and accordingly, 
informed the realty handling his property of this desire. The person with whom 
he spoke at the realty evidenced great displeasure at Mr. A’s desire and removed 
the for-sale sign from the House. 

The next day, after Mr. A made his desire known to the realty, he was asked 
by a neighbor to appear before a neighborhood meeting “in protest of his selling 
to a Negro.” A later investigation of the case revealed that the neighbors 
learned of Mr. A’s action through the realty. Furthermore, 2 days after Mr. A 
informed the realty of his desire for nondiscriminatory sales, an unusual num- 
ber of potential white buyers came to see his house. By the end of the day, Mr. 
A was informed that the house had been sold. Usually, 1 or perhaps 2 persons 
at most would come to see the house on any one day. 

Had the home been shown without racial discrimination and without instiga- 
tion of neighborhood protest, and had been sold to a Negro family, it is very 
likely that the Negro family would have been accepted into the neighborhood. 
Our experiences in other cases indicate that such acceptance has resulted in 
instances where the seller dealt directly with the Negro buyer, and no advance 
neighborhood warning exploited stereotyped and mythical concepts of race and 
property. 

Population shifts that accompany relocation of thousands of families, most of 
them Negro, have added to the development of heavily concentrated Negro areas. 
This is due to the scarcity of housing available to Negroes and often to unethical 
practices that discourage white rentals or purchases. 

For example, Mr. and Mrs. B, white, were renting in an area into which addi- 
tional Negro families were moving. Their house, along with others on the 
same street, was purchased by a realty who refused to renew B’s lease. Mr. and 
Mrs. B then tried to rent elsewhere in this same community, but were asked on 
several telephone inquiries, ‘Are you colored?” After B’s reply that they were 
not, they were told that the units in question were for rent only to Negroes. 
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SUBURBAN ILLUSTRATIONS—NIKE SERVICE PERSON NEL 


In suburban areas surrounding the city, Negro population, which is less than 
4 percent of the total, is located primarily in socially isolated pockets. These 
families, with very few exceptions, are older residents of these communities and 
are not part of the present suburban migration. 

The following are some cases where Negroes have attempted to rent or buy 
in suburban areas: 

Captain C, battery commander of one of the several Nike installations which 
surround the city of Pittsburgh, desired to rent a house or an apartment for 
himself, his wife, and two children. Captain C had an adequate rental allow- 
ance from the Army in order to live off base with his family, but, like other men 
on 24-hour emergency national-defense duty, was required to live within 10- 
minutes’ (though up to 20 minutes is permitted) driving distance from his base. 

Captain C saw a suitable apartment advertised in the newspaper, called the 
rental office of the apartment house, and on the telephone was told that the 
apartment could be his. Captain C did not reveal himself as a Negro on the 
telephone. He appeared at the rental office within 15 minutes of the call, and 
identified himself as the man who had called. He was then told that no apart- 
ments of any size were available, and that he would be put on the waiting list. 
Despite several later visits to the rental office, and despite the fact that several 
white officers who came to the base later than Captain C were able to secure 
apartments in this unit immediately upon arrival, Captain C was never able to 
do so. 

Captain C encountered several similar experiences before the Army waived 
the travel-time requirement and permitted Captain C to rent an apartment in 
an accepted Negro area which was more than an hour’s drive from his base. 

Upon inquiry from the office of the commanding officer, we found that this 
waiver of travel-time requirement was routine and, in some cases, immediate 
for all Negro officers due to refusals of agents or owners to rent or sell to Negro 
servicemen stationed in these suburban areas. White officers do not encounter 
lack of housing within the time requirement. 

Another officer, D, applied for residence in one of several houses or apart- 
ments that the Army had expediently leased for off-base housing purposes of 
officers and their families. D was told by the officer in charge that, despite 
D’s eligibility for such a house, he could not be assigned to it because the Army 
feared a cancellation of all leases by the realty if they did so. D’s travel time 
was also waived, and he rented a poor apartment at least 1% hours from base 
in a Negro area of the city. 

The practices of realties in refusing rentals or purchase to Nike officers, in 
order that they may be within adequate travel time for emergency national- 
defense duty, and the practice of the Army in waiving the time requirement in 
deference to housing practices or threats of lease cancellations on units under 
lease to the Army are, we believe, reprehensible in view of the strateigic im- 
portance of the national defense of our Nation’s large steel and industrial center. 
This problem is of national scope and importance, because the situation very 
likely exists not only in Pittsburgh but in other metropolitan areas of the 
Nation. 

SUBURBAN ILLUSTRATIONS—CIVILIAN 


Such restrictions exist against Negro civilian families, also. 

For example, Mr. E, a chemist employed in research, desired to buy or rent 
a home in the suburban area convenient to his laboratory before he moved his 
family here from Washington, D. C. After reading an advertisement about a 
house for rent, he went to the realty where an agent in the office at the time 
showed him the house, which was in a white, middle-class neighborhood. The 
house was suitable to Mr. B, and the agent took hand money on the house from 
Mr. FE until the lease could be signed the next day with the owner of the realty. 

Later that evening, Mr. E received a telephone call from the owner of the 
realty (not the agent who had shown him the house) telling him that the house 
for which Mr. EF had receipt for hand money had been rented to someone else, 
and that if Mr. E would come into the office the money would be returned to him. 
A careful check revealed, however, that as late as 2 days after the telephone call 
with Mr. E this house was still available for rental. When confronted on this 
point, the realtor still refused the rental, and further refused to divulge the name 
of the owner in order that his wishes in the matter might be consulted. 
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In another instance, a builder of one of the new huge housing developments in 
suburban Pittsburgh told us of a Negro family who came to his development, 
wishing to buy. This builder, who was building under FHA and VA, felt it 
necessary and quite appropriate to refuse to discuss his homes with the Negro 
family because restriction of Negroes is a general and unquestioned policy in such 


housing developments. 


PROBLEMS OF PERSONS IN HOUSING INDUSTRY WHO DESIRE POLICY CHANGE 


We know from experience, too, that many realtors, builders, and mortgage 
bankers have convictions for democratic policies in housing, have so declared 
themselves, and are eager for a break in this pattern. . . 

For example, Pittsburgh’s first interracial private housing project is greatly 
indebted to the leadership of several such men. This project is soon to be mar- 
keted as a demonstration of the possible social and financial success of such a 
venture and, thus, will have significance for the housing industry. In some other 
instances, realtors have sold homes to Negroes in white neighborhoods and 
mortgage lenders have given mortgages to such families. Such men are to be 
commended for their service to the community. 

However, in the main, the pioneering nature of individual action by a realtor 
or builder in the face of rigid policies of neighborhood racial homogeneity frust- 
rates many who have conviction but who find it a business or professional risk 
to be the first or the nonconformist. Such was the case in the instance of a 
realty contacted by another Nike officer. 

The officer desired to rent a home, but, upon approaching a realtor in the 
neighborhood, was told that no homes were available to him. A later church 
contact with this realtor revealed that the realtor had homes meeting the needs 
of this officer, that he was sincerely in accord with the religious principles in- 
volved, and that he was willing personally to rent his homes to Negroes. He 
felt compelled not to do so, however, in fear of breaking with the traditional 
practice. 

It is extremely important that Government, through enforced requirements 
under FHA and other Government-supported programs and through legisla- 
tion for fair housing practice, put all of the housing industry under a broad 
policy which will render moral action legally necessary and no longer a business 
or social risk. Further, it is mandatory in our democracy that Government 
through its programs, such as FHA, clearly set the pace for fair practices, 
rather than permit or even encourage discriminatory practices. 


EFFORT OF THE CHURCH 


The council of industrial and interracial relations of the presbytery of Pitts- 
burgh and the council of churches are attempting in several ways to achieve in- 
tegrated neighborhoods and freedom of movement in housing. The presbytery is 
currently concerned with the previously mentioned demonstration private hous- 
ing project underway in Pittsburgh. The initiative action for a Pennsylvania 
State Council for Fair Housing Practice, responsible for introduction of a bill 
for fair housing practice in the State legislature, came from the presbytery and 
the Presbyterian synod of Pennsylvania. 

In the few instances where Negroes have managed to secure homes in former- 
ly white neighborhoods, Protestant churches have been extremely helpful in alle- 
viating resentments of white families. 

For example, two Negro families bought property for homes in a suburban 
area. Neighborhood resistance very quickly resulted in meetings to protest the 
new neighbors and to draw up a course of action. Some white families began 
to raise money to buy the property from the Negroes, and various threats were 
made against them. The minister of the Presbyterian church in the community, 
after immediate counsel with the presbytery, invited community leaders to a 
conference in which property values, inundation, and other fears were discussed 
in the light of authentic information. Reason was restored to the community, the 
Negro families built their homes, and have been welcomed by the community 
and into the membership of the church. 

In an instance in the city where a Negro family moved into a formerly all- 
white neighborhood, four Protestant ministers took immediate action to provide 
a genuine welcome for the new family, and to counteract adverse rumors and 
proposed action against them. 
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However, these and similar cases represent only a very few instances where 
Negro families have managed, with great difficulty, to break the rigid housing 
pattern. Though the church is able and anxious to help, opportunities are rare. 
Illustrations cited earlier in this report also indicate that church efforts are 
frequently defeated by current practice and policy over which government holds 
the key. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The action of government under Judaeo-Christian guidance will determine to 
a large degree how much progress will be made. As long as government does 
not prohibit unfair policies and practices to a greater degree than at present, 
efforts of private agencies such as the church will be frustrated. 

We, therefore, respectfully make the following recommendations, based upon 
our experience: 

1. We recommend that the Senate of the United States and its Committee 
on Banking and Currency, through investigation and fair housing practice 
legislation, adjust unfair practices of realtors, home builders, and mortgage 
bankers, in order that all citizens, regardless of color, may participate in the 
freedom to secure a home in the neighborhood of their choice and financial 
ability. 

2. We recommend that a congressional investigation be made of housing 
discrimination leveled against service personnel, especially those stationed in 
national-defense units, and the waiver practice by the armed services wherein 
travel-time distance of strategic personnel is relaxed, and that proper action be 
taken to assure that the Armed Forces do not permit discriminatory housing 
practice to interfere with the proper discharge of national defense. 

3. We recommend that adequate measures be taken to strengthen and enforce 
provisions to prevent unfair selling and financing practices in housing built 
under Government programs such as those of FHA and VA, in order that all 
citizens regardless of color may share without racial discrimination in this 
program of their Government. 

4. In order to prevent transference of slum and ghetto from the redeveloped 
area to another community, and in order to prevent blight of areas into which 
persons from redevelopment areas are likely to move, we recommend that areas 
adjacent to redevelopment areas, or other areas likely to receive the relocated 
persons (such as the Homewood-Brushton area in Pittsburgh), be designated as 
rehabilitation and conservation areas; that an adequate housing code be strictly 
enforced in those areas; and that practices exploiting the pent-up need for 
housing among Negroes and resulting deliberately in all-Negro neighborhoods 
be eliminated. 

5. We concur in the recommendations of other agencies for adequate funds 
for low-rent public housing, for urban redevelopment and renewal, and for 
stimulation of moderate-income housing construction. 


OUR PLEDGE 


We pledge to our Government the cooperation and supportive action of the 
churches in necessary legislative efforts and in social changes called for by all 
the above recommendations. 
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Senator CLtark. The next witness is Mrs. Marion B. Jordon, execu- 
tive secretary of the Pittsburgh branch of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

We are happy to have you here, and I am sorry that the Reverend 
Foggie could not be here, but we are glad to have you as a substitute. 
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STATEMENT OF MARION B. JORDON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
PITTSBURGH BRANCH, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mrs. Jorpon. He is very sorry he could not come. 
I would like to present his report. I am sure it will be meeting with 
our approval if, in the interests of time, some of our testimony may 

be given by two witnesses affected by some of these problems. 

Senator Criark. Good. We will direct that your full statement ap- 
pear in the record at the end of your remarks. 

Would you identify yourself for the record at this point, Mrs. 
Jordon ¢ 

Mrs. Jorpon. My name is Marion B. Jordon. I am executive secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh branch, which is one of 1,200 branches spread 
around the country, of the NAACP. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
really regards the problem of housing as the root of the evil. We feel 
despite our legal attack on this since 1915 that we have made very little 
progress. You may recall in 1948 we won the restricted covenant case 
before the Supreme Court in the case of Shelley v. Kraemer, but this 
only said, in effect, that the restrictive covenant could not be upheld. 
We very much regret to say that the degree of racial segregation and 
concentration is greater today than it was even in 1915 or 1948. The 
prevailing pattern in American cities today, as indicated here, is that 
of a metropolit in area, with rapidly increasing and spreading resi- 
dency by racial minorities, surrounded by expanding, relatively new, 
all-white suburban communities. 

Unfortunately, in every town in Pennsylvania and the United States 
this pattern is being repeated. It is interesting to us that this is even 
more prevalent in many areas of the North than in the South. 

Senator CLarK. There is much more integrated housing in the South, 
in my experience, than in the North. Take Little Rock, for example. 
The housing there is reasonably well integrated. 

Mrs. Jorvon. Yes. The pernicious nature of this pattern, for ex- 
ample, will be seen very clearly in the type of separate institutions 
that it fosters. For instance, the school located in a Negro commu- 
nity becomes a school for Negroes. The YMCA, the YWCA, the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Parent Teachers Association, the Set- 
tlement House, and even the churches, all of those institutions are 
affected by this pattern and become racially segregated, because of the 
residentially segregated pattern. Parks, playg grounds, libraries, 
swimming pools, police precincts, fire stations, all reflect the homo- 
geneity of the neighborhoods. All of them become known as racially 
segregated institutions. No law or decree can change this picture as 
long : as the neighborhood remains segregated. 

Senator Crark. That will emphasize the fact that we in the North 
piously announce our acceptance of integration as a civil right and a 
civil liberty in all areas, and then by concentrating the Negro portion 
of the population in segregated housing we deny “the practi: al effect 
of the principle we espouse. 

Mrs. Jorvon. That is absolutely true. I think it can be illustrated 
very clearly by our experience in Pittsburgh. Our law was estab- 
lished in the historic Supreme Court case in public education, and it 
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means very little here in our own community. While we have not had 
compulsory is he ory in schools, we have the question of residential 
segregation. Out of something like 93 elementary schools in Pitts- 
burgh, 22 of them have no Negro pupils. 

Senator Crark. How many have no white pupils? 

Mrs. Jorpon. I have those figures and I can furnish them to the 
committee. 

Senator Crarx. All right. 

Mrs. Jorvon. Incidentally, they are from the board of education. 

One of the other aspects of this octopuslike problem is that it 
really imposes an economic burden on minority groups. For in- 
stance, lack of access to an open housing market means that you take 
what you can get and pay what is asked, and you often end up having 
to work out a second mortgage. You know much better than I do the 
evils of the second mortgage with a shorter term, and the fact that 
the payments are higher and foreclosures are more frequent. In 
Pittsburgh during the last decade, roughly 8,000 new homes, which 
was referred to in earlier testimony, have been built and added to the 
housing supply each year. That is in the last 10 years. Less than 400 
of these new units have been made available to Negroes and other 
minority groups, especially Negroes. 

Senator Ciark. Are you talking about the county or the city ? 

Mrs. Jorpon. That is 8,000 in our city housing supply. 

Senator Crark. That does not quite agree with your figures, Mr. 
Culberson. 

Mrs. Jorvon. This is the metropolitan Pittsburgh area. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Culberson testified a few moments ago there 
— only 109 units built for Negro occupancy in the city of Pitts- 

urgh. 
Mrs. Jorvon. But his figure did not cover a 10-year period. 
Senator Crark. I guess that is right. 
Mrs. Jorvon. I am afraid to quote the next figure; 40,000 sub- 
standard housing units exist in our city. I am afraid to say it 
because I think the mayor and the planning commission all differ 
on the number. 
Senator CrarK. The figures we have been working on here are 
60,000 plus in the city, and another 60,000 plus in the county, so 
you are low. 
Mrs. Jorpon. Yes. We got it from the home builders. 
_ The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
is convinced that another real facet of this, and a tragic facet of this 

roblem, Senator Clark, is the fact that in a very real sense our 

ederal Government participated in perpetuating this pattern of rap- 
idly developing suburban communities that are racially segregated. 
You know the history of the Federal Housing Administration. It 
perhaps dominated the private housing field since the early 1930's, 
and started out with a moderate restrictive covenant code, which was 
eliminated in 1947, but left its effect. Actually, in application all 
this change in policy simply meant was that the restrictive covenant 
agreements are not recorded. They are just as prevalent as they 
were when the Federal Housing Administration started in with the 
policy. It has been referred to as the “Typhoid Mary” of housing 
discrimination, because the Veterans’ Administration followed pretty 
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closely the pattern of the Federal Housing Administration. Negro 
veterans have been barred for the most part from the larger develop- 
ments, where mortgages have been guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, but I understand in checking with some who are experts, 
and checking with at least one bank in the city, that the Veterans’ 
Administration program is not being used extensively. 

Senator Ciark. Tight money killed it. 

Mrs. Jorvon. Yes. And low interest rates. The Federal Housing 
Administration raised its rates but the Veterans’ Administration 
would have to resort to congressional action. 

Senator Crark. Yes. That is correct. 

Mrs. Jorpvon. But the exclusion of Negroes worked a hardship. I 
referred already to the fact that the Government housing influence 
can be seen from the fact that 51 percent of all private housing re- 
ceived financial assistance or guaranties in 1955. That is over half. 

Here we notice a strange inconsistency in the policy of our Federal 
Government. 

For instance, in employment the policy has been broad. We have 
the governmental Committee on Contract Compliance, where actually 
the Federal Government set up a policy of canceling contracts, 
although I do not know any that have been canceled up to now. 

We are not happy about the implementation of this and we regis- 
tered quite a few complaints with this committee, but have not had 
much luck on any of them. However, this policy has been clearly 
enunciated in employment. 

In housing, though, the Government in a real sense stood by and 
watched segregated communities develop, and encouraged them 
through governmental subsidy. 

Senator CLrark. That is correct. 

Mrs. Jorpon. Levittown has been very difficult to approach. You 
mentioned in previously. The NAACP filed a suit in 1955. You 
know we did not make out very well because the suit was dismissed 
on a technicality. 

Senator Ciark. I am familiar with that Levittown situation. 

Mrs. Jorpvon. At the same time we filed another suit which in- 
volved a section 608 rental project in Philadelphia, and we made out 
better there, because the owner capitulated and the apartment was 
rented to the Negro people involved. 

Under urban redevelopment and urban renewal you have had very 
exhaustive testimony given in this area, and we would like to re- 
iterate our statement. It was interesting to us that Albert Cole, the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, when 
he spoke to a meeting of the Pittsburgh Housing Association in 1955, 
said that we had made very little progress in minority and low-cost 
housing. He said unless we did better, or unless the plans were pre- 
sented, the urban renewal development plans could not be approved. 
I quote his statement here. He said, “We will not permit people 
now living in slum areas to be swept under the rug.” 

While they may not be under the rug, 600 families have disap- 
peared and we do not know how we will make out in this area. This 
should not be regarded as an indictment of any agency. We feel 
very strongly it is an indictment of our system and our community 
for not having done something about it. Those administering the 
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program may have done the best they could, but it has not been good 
enough. 

Senator Ciark. Do you not think the fundamental difficulty is 
in public sentiment. 

Mrs. Jorpon. Yes. 

Senator CLrark. The Government can help that situation, but it 
certainly cannot be doing the whole thing by itself. 

Mrs. Jornon. No, but the Gover nment cert tainly can enunciate a 
broad policy which ‘makes it quite clear there is no sympathy in Gov- 
ernment for this type of housing. 

Senator CiarK. I agree. 

Mrs. Jorpon. You bese had these figures many times, but I will 
reiterate that 1,800 families were affected by the urban-redevelopment 
program in the Lower Hill district, and of this number 1,265 are 
Negro families. This is why we have such a deep and basic interest 
in the problem. 

About 600 of these families moved without notification to the re- 
location office. The administrator of the Pittsburgh Housing Au- 
thority has often reiterated the fact that the real problem and the 
crux of the problem is with single elderly people and the nonwhite 
families. Of the 372 families ‘that have been absorbed by public 
housing, who were relocated in public housing, 357 are Negro. 

Senator CrarK. Maybe you can help us on “this: Why did not 
those families want to go into public housing when it was available 
to them ? 

Mrs. Jorpon. Because, Senator Clark, I believe there is something 
of a stigma that has attached itself to public housing. This is un- 
fortunate because we feel in our own community the Public Housing 
Administration was trying to do a job to offset it. They no longer 
call them community projects, but housing communities, and are 
trying to beautify them and give them a flair and distinction ; but 
nevertheless Negro families, already discriminated against and set 

apart, have no desire to be particularly identified with public housing. 

Senator Crark. Even though the projects are integrated ? 

Mrs. Jorpon. We cannot say they are satisfactorily integrated. 

Senator Crark. But those figures Mr. Culberson gave seemed to me 
to be indicating a pretty wide degree of integration. 

Mrs. Jorvon. We have moved faster i in the last 3 or 4 years. 

Senator Ciark. I am not cross-examining you. 

Mrs. Jorpon. That is all right. That is why you are here and I 
am pleased to give you any information you would like. 

Senator Crark. As you can see by looking at their table, there is 
some integration in all of those public- housing projects, and in many 
of them the ratio between the white and Negro groups is pretty close 
to 50 percent. 

Mrs. Jorpon. I am familiar with it and we have done a good bit of 
work with the Public Housing Administration. 

Senator CiarK. I am sure you have. 

Mrs. Jorvon. The unfortunate part is the scale is being tipped over 
into a majority of occupancy by Negro families. I have done some 
checking since these figures were made. 

Senator Criark. It is a pretty touchy subject but I would like to 
get it on top of the table and see whether you agree with me: Whether 
in this imperfect world in which we live—and I would it were other- 
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wise—we can maintain a public-housing project pretty successfully 
and integrate it if the Negro percentage in the particular project 
does not ‘get much above 40 to 45 percent. If it goes above that level 
then white families would leave. 

Of course, they should not, and I deplore it, but is it not a fact 
of life? 

Mrs. Jorvon. I think this is so, but there are some remedial meas- 
ures that can be taken. 

We believe if families understand very closely the policy in public 
housing communities and if there is no pussy footing about this and 
they understand when they move in that they have no choice except 
to live in close proximity, then this helps. 

The other thing is better distribution of people in the communities. 
For instance, you twill see a majority of the Negroes are perhaps con- 
centrated in about four public housing communities. You can see 
that from this table. 

Senator Crark. That is right. 

Mrs. Jorpon. Our pattern perhaps is something of an innovation. 
This checkerboard pattern, when it was started 15 or 20 years ago, 
was an innovation, but we have absolutely outgrown it now, and the 
climate is different, and we hope our own Public Housing Admin- 
istration will move faster in the direction of more equal distribution. 

Senator CLark. What would you think of a concept of public hous- 
ing which would follow what we have been calling a scatteration 

alicy, which is that you pick up individual row houses for public 
1ousing in different localities, and thus deinstitutionalize the pro- 
gram, and perhaps result in a partial solution at least to this racial 
difficulty ? 

Mrs. Jorpon. We would very much favor this. We think as a mat- 
ter of fact no more public housing communities ought to be con- 
structed in close proximity to the highly concentrated Negro areas. 

Senator Crarx. How are you going to solve the problem of site 
selection ? 

Mrs. Jorvon. This is the $64 question, at least in Pittsburgh. 

Senator Crark. It is present everywhere in the country, and it has 
been one of the things that came close to killing the public housing 
program, because w ith us in Philadelphia, for ex xample, where we 
have a great many public housing programs, we are running out of 
sites which can be ac quired and utilized for public housing w ithin the 

ermissible resistance of elected officials. In other words, the uproar 
in the neighborhood where public housing moved in and where as a 
sociological matter it ought to go, is suc h that it is very difficult as 
a practical matter to do it. 
fone Jorpon. This again brings up the stigma that attaches itself 
ublic housing. 
enator Ciark. Yes; and that I suggest is a community relation- 
ship rather than a Federal Government problem, although I agree 
with you the deinstitutionalizing of projects would be a long step 
forward. 

Mrs. Jorvon. Yes. It it more of a cooperative approach. There 
are some things that developed from this that we would like to point 
out. 

For instance, we know Negro families in the urban redevelopment 
area are being housed in secregated neighborhoods. Mention was 
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made in the various comprehensive reports that both the human rela- 
tions commission gave, and which Mr. Gaines Bradford gave, for the 
department of community services of the Urban League of Pitts- 
burgh. The Negro residents involved in the urban redevelopment 
rogram are being absorbed in already overcrowded Negro areas. 
his is bad. We easte it, as people affected by it, and living under 
the circumstances. 

Senator CxiarkK. I deplore it as much as you do, but as a matter of 
fact, is that not about the only place where relocation was possible, 
given the acute shortage of rental housing units in the Pittsburgh 
area at the present time? 

Mrs. Jorpon. It istrue. It isa many-faceted problem. When you 
freeze units in these communities you still do not resolve the problem 
of the people outside the urban redevelopment area. 

Senator CiarK. That is what I was getting at. 

Mrs. Jorpon. Yes. We have looked in the files of the housing 
authority’s placement office, and they are very extensive, with appli- 
cants on file for 3 or 4 years, and sometimes longer. So it is com- 
pounded at this point by having to provide for families affected by 
urban redevelopment. 

Senator Criark. In other words, as a practical matter, there is no 
real vacancy rate in Pittsburgh at all. 

Mrs. Jorpon. No. They say 2 percent, but I would doubt it. 

As a result of slum clearance in the Lower Hill, other areas, such 
as the Upper Hill and areas like I live in, know the effect of it. 
Homewood-Brushton has been affected by it, and is experiencing the 
overcrowding and exploitation by real-estate dealers, and the trans- 
ference of some of the same conditions which characterized Lower 
Hill. 

The NAACP takes the position that unless we can somehow manage 
to make urban redevelopment more meaningful, it has to be carefully 
interpreted, because we must not stop the wheels of progress, but sim- 
ply look at it quite realistically and see if it is going to be worked out 
for those of us who already live in overcrowded neighborhoods, al- 
though we do not want it until some cooperative community plan can 
be worked out and proposed, utilizing the total community resources 
to do it. 

Senator CLark. What you are saying, in other words, is that before 
we proceed to clear out any more of our slums we ought to have avail- 
able safe and sanitary units in which to relocate families. 

Mrs. Jorvon. I think that is it exactly, and these should be in non- 
segregated areas. That is our policy. So we are in the position of 
opposing any further redevelopment unless it can be worked out. 

The other recommendations we have cited have to do with an exami- 
nation and change in the Veterans’ Administration and the Federal 
Housing Administration procedures and policies; that legislation be 
passed which would forbid racial discrimination in publicly assisted 
housing. We are working on that in Pennsylvania, as you probably 
know. Last year we worked on the fair-housing practices bill, which 
was lost in committee. 

Senator CLark. As you may recall, I had such a plank in my plat- 
form when I ran for the Senate last year. 

Mrs. Jorpon. Yes. 
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Senator CLark. I must admit I did not get very far in Washington 
with it. 

Mrs. Jorpon. We commend you for it. The city of New York has 

assed a fair-housing practices ordinance. Asa matter of fact, at our 
ast legal redress committee meeting we started plans for drafting such 
an ordinance and hope to get busy on that. 

Also, we feel until the city of Pittsburgh can assure its citizens and 
the Urban Renewal Administration that all persons affected by urban 
redevelopment will have free and open access to the entire housing 
market, we recommend that all plans and further urban redevelopment 
activity be held in abeyance. 

We have done some very thoughtful analysis of the problem and feel 
this is the only position we can take on it. 

We are most grateful for the chance to testify before your commit- 
tee, and at this time we would like to use 214 minutes for each of 2 
gentlemen who have been good enough to come here. 

Senator CLrark. Yes. Will you introduce them ? 

Mrs. Jorpon. Yes. You had asked someone earlier about the Negro 
professional man and whether or not he could find a house. The first 
witness may illustrate this problem graphically. Incidentally, he is a 
Philadelphian who has come to Pittsburgh, Mr. W. Beverly Carter, 
now working for the Pittsburgh Courier. 

Senator Cuark. He is an old friend of mine, and I am happy to see 
you in Pittsburgh. We were sorry to see him go. 

Mr. Furon. We are glad to have him, let the record show. 

Mrs. Jorpon. It is our gain. 


STATEMENT OF W. BEVERLY CARTER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Carrer. Thank you, Senator Clark. 

I have been mentioned, or we have been mentioned, several times 
in the course of comments this afternoon, and identified by various 
letters, A, B, and C. : 

Very briefly, I just cite this. I have it drafted so I can save time. 

My name is W.«Beverly Carter. I am publisher of the Pittsburgh 
Courier and a former resident of Philadelphia. I think it is sig- 
nificant because, as Senator Clark pointed out several times, I moved 
from his 22d ward, which was certainly and can be regarded as a 
mixed ward, and we just assumed that we were moving into a com- 
munity which had a similar residential pattern. 

Senator Cxiark. Incidentally, you are a member of the bar, are you 
not ? 

Mr. Carrer. No, I am not. 

Senator Crarx. I thought you were. 

Mr. Carrer. So when we came here we began to call real-estate 
agents and look at the ads in the papers, assuming we would be able 
to buy any house we liked. 

Senator Crarkx. And could afford. 

Mr. Carrer. And could afford. 

We spent 82 months since March 1955, when we came here, look- 
ing for suitable, so-called Negro housing. Obviously we saw many 
inferior homes which could have been purchased, most of which were 
Negro homes or in declining white neighborhoods, and we did have 
some that we were interested in that they tried to convey to us. We 
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were not looking for a house just to be in a white neighborhood, but 
we were looking for a decent house in a decent neighborhood. 

The racial proposition was relatively unimportant. 

Senator Crark. Would it be prying into your private affairs to 
ask you in what price range you were looking ? 

Mr. Carrer. We have seen houses from about $11,500 to $60,000. 
We ended up buying a $20,000 home, but in most instances we were 
denied the opportunity to purchase by 1 of 3 things: (a) The re- 
fusal of the real-estate agent to show the property; (b) the refusal of 
the owner to sell to us because we were Negro; or (c) the refusal of 
financial institutions to finance the property in what they regarded 
as a so-called white neighborhood. 

Last month we finally purchased what we think is a very nice home 
on a street on the fringe of the Upper Hill district. It is a mixed 
neighborhood. Candidly, I suspect the home we bought we bought 
primarily because whites do not tend to move into a block which is 
already mixed, and it was already mixed, so we had the opportunity 
to buy a house which we liked very much in a place which could cer- 
tainly be regarded as being a fringe neighborhood. 

I would say in those 32 months we perhaps got interested in 25 
properties, and in many of the instances we thought we were close 
to the consummation of an arrangement, and then the old situations 
came in. But this all came about not because I regard myself as being 
an agitator, but because I just assumed this was possible since I had 
come from a community that has been somewhat more permissive, and 
because I felt this community, in terms of the heart of it, was similarly 
permissive; but some of these things had been part of the tradition 
and not yet broken down. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Jorpon. I might say it was under some coercion that Mr. 
Carter came. 

Senator Ciark. I think he made a contribution and I am glad he 
did. 

Mrs. Jorvon. I would like to ask Mr. William Goode, a pharmacist, 
located in the Lower Hill district, to testify now. * 

Senator Cirark. We are glad to have you, Mr. Goode. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM GOODE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Goopre. Thank you very much. 

I am William Goode, owner and operator of Goode’s Pharmacy. 
I guess I am the end result of this housing and redevelopment. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Goode, where is your pharmacy located ? 

Mr. Goopr. I was formerly located at the corner of Fullerton Street 
and Wylie Avenue. I have one store now. Previously I had two. 
The Fullerton and Wylie store I operated 24 hours a day. At that 
store I employed 22 people and did a volume business. I had to 
leave that area on account of redevelopment and this pattern of 
housing. I have been combining both stores into one, which is in the 
Homewood area, following that pattern of people. In fact, I have 
to follow people. 

Senator CiarKk. Do you want to give us the address? 

Mr. Goope. It is 7647 Frankstown Avenue. 
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I might say, in trying to find locations I tried to get 2 or 3 on 
the fringe area 
Senator Ciark. Excuse me. You are speaking now of looking 
for a location for a pharmacy and not a house to live in. Is that right? 

Mr. Gooner. That is right. 

Mine was the result of business, because I am a small-business man, 
you might say. In trying to find locations I was confronted with 
the same thing, that I could neither rent nor lease these places, be- 
cause I was a Negro, on any type of terms, after they found out I was 
a Negro. 

Senator CLark. As a matter of interest, were the 22 employees you 
had all Negroes / 

Mr. Goopr. All Negroes. Three pharmacists and about 10 girls and 
2 or 3 porters. 

The change of operation in merging these two stores caused a con- 
siderable loss as far as stock and fixtures are concerned, 

I might say as another end result that there was no compensation 
there other than being paid a certain small fee for moving, which was 
$300 or $400 less than the actual moving. 

Senator Ciark. As I understand it, the limitation on moving costs 
for businesses such as yours is $2,500. 

Mr. Gooner. $2,000. 

Senator Ciark. We have raised that to $2,500 at the last session of 
Congress, but it was too late to do you any good, 

Mr. Goope. I am sorry. 

Senator Cuark. And of course you do not get anything for the good- 
will you lose. 

Mr. Goopr. That is right. 

Senator CLark. And the customers who were coming into your shop 
as a matter of routine. When you move to a new neighborhood you 
pretty much have to start all over again. 

Mr. Goopr. That is right. 

To show you the type of operation I had at Fullerton and Wylie, 
I had a customer load of between 48,000 and 52,000 a month. 

Senator Ctark. What was the size of your prescription list ? 

Mr. Goopr. The prescription inventory was between $9,000 and 
$12,000. I employed three pharmacists besides myself. 

Senator Crark. About how many prescriptions would you fill a 
month? Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Goopr. We filled on the average of 800 to 1,000. 

Senator CLark. How long did it take to build up that clientele ? 

Mr. Goopr. Over a period of 16 or 17 years. 

Senator CLark. And, of course, that practically went out the win- 
dow when you had to move. 

Mr. Goong. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Except to the extent that others had to move with 
you to the same locality. 

Mr. Goopr. That is right. 

Senator CLark. This is an excellent example of the economic damage 
done by urban redevelopment when small businesses are moved out 
of the area without any compensation for the loss of goodwill. 

Mr. Goopr. As to location, I have a location which is only 50 percent 
comparable to what I had. I might say I did not start within the last 
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6 months to look for a location but I looked for locations for possibly 
2 years. 
me CuarKk. How long ago did you move into the new location? 

Mr. Goovg. In August. ah 

Senator Cuark. Can you tell us how many prescriptions a month 
you are filling now ? wuld 

Mr. Goong. We are filling on an average of 600 or 700 prescriptions 
a month. 

Senator CuarK. Do you operate a drugstore or a pharmacy ? 

Mr. Goong. I operate a drugstore, with drug sundries and soda foun- 
tain, cigarettes, tobacco, and prescriptions. ae 

Getting back to location—and this was one of two incidents I ran 
into in trying to get into the border at the end of Wylie—this is an 
example of not being able to rent. After I had purchased the piece 
of property I have now, naturally the real-estate owner, knowing I 
had done that, called me and was willing to rent, which was too late. 
He knew that and therefore he cleared himself with creating any 
problem. 

If there are any questions I think that is all I have to say. 

Senator Ciark. I think that is very illuminating and helpful. 

Do you care to ask any questions? 

Mr. Futron. I think it is a fine civic service for both of them to 
come in and testify, because it does open their personal lives and shows 
what the problem is here in the city. 

Senator CLiarKk. Thank you very much, Mrs. Jordon and Mr. Goode. 

(Mrs. Jordon’s prepared statement follows:) 





STATEMENT OF Mrs. MARION B. JORDON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, PITTSBURGH 
BRANCH, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; my name is Marion B. Jordon. 
I am executive secretary of the Pittsburgh branch, NAACP. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People contends 
that housing segregation poses the greatest single threat to gains made in the 
field of human rights. Since 1915 racial segregation in housing has been under 
continuous legal attack by the NAACP. We have won a series of legal vic- 
tories, including the significant restrictive covenant case, Shelley v. Kraemer, 
decided in 1948, by the Supreme Court of the United States. In this case you 
will recall, the Court denied judicial assistance to those who sought to impose 
racial segregation through private agreements.’ Yet, today we are forced to 
admit that the degree of racial segregation and concentration is greater even 
than in 1915 or 1948. The prevailing pattern in American cities today, is that 
of a metropolitan area, with rapidly increasing and spreading residency by 
racial minorities, surrounded by expanding, relatively new, all-white suburban 
areas.” Unfortunately this pattern is repeated in every section of the United 
States. It is even more noticeable in the growth and development of large 
suburban communities in the North, than in some sections of the South. An 
example of this is Levittown in Pennsylvania. 

The pernicious nature of this pattern is seen in the separate institutions it 
fosters. For example, the school located in a Negro community becomes a 
school for Negroes. The YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Parent- 
Teacher Association, Settlement House, and even the churches are affected 
by this pattern, and become racially segregated. No law or decree can change 
this picture as long as the neighborhood remains segregated. Parks, play- 
grounds, libraries, swimming pools, police precincts, fire stations, all reflect 
the homogeneity of the neighborhoods. Even those Negroes who are employed 


1 Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U. 8. 1. (1948). 
*Statement by Dr. Frank Horne, former assistant to the Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Buffalo, N. Y. (1954). 
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with whites are forced to return to homes in segregated communities after 
working hours. The segregated community gives impetus to the idea that a 
particular section of the city belongs to members of the group that inhabit it. 
As a result when attempts are made by members of other minority groups to 
move in, they are met by hostility and often violence. This is borne out by 
the experience in Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, Ill.; and Levittown, Pa.* 

One of the other aspects of this “octopuslike”’ problem is the economic burden 
imposed on members of minority groups who are unable to purchase homes in 
the open housing market. They must accept whatever is available, and are in 
no position to reject shoddy houses or haggle over the price. Usually “he has 
to take what he can get, and pay what he is asked.”* Supply is limited and 
for the most part consists of houses that are old, and often dilapidated. Pitts- 
burgh, our own city, is no exception to this rule. Bryn Hovde, former executive 
director of the Pittsburgh Housing Association, now deceased, studied the situ- 
ation here in 1950, and documented his conclusions that Negro families have 
fallen heir to the oldest, most dilapidated and overcrowded housing in the city.’ 

In Pittsburgh during the last decade roughly 8,000 new homes have been 
added to the housing supply each year. Less than 400 of these new units have 
been made available to Negroes and other minority groups. During the 608 
emergency rental program, Pittsburgh had the highest ratio of any other city 
in apartment building, and yet only 1 apartment with 12 units, was available 
for Negro occupancy. To further complicate this problem, according to a 
recent Federal census, Pittsburgh still leads northern cities in the number of 
substandard dwellings. It is estimated that there are 40,000 substandard 
housing units in our city, and twice that number if the county area is included.® 

The NAACP is convinced that another facet of the tragedy of the growth 
and development of racially segregated communities, quite apart from the 
insidious and indisputably bad effects on occupants, is the role of our Federal 
Government in promoting their growth and development. The Federal Housing 
Administration, established in 1934, has dominated the private housing field 
since its establishment. As a sound business practice FHA refuses to insure 
loans unless the homes meet certain requirements. it determined, however, 
shortly after its establishment, that sound business practice required race 
restrictive covenants on land set aside for home construction, aided by FHA- 
insured loans. This can be determined from the FHA Manual issued in 1943.’ 
It pursued this policy from 1934 to 1947. During this period FHA refused 
to insure a loan for home construction by, or for, a Negro on the ground that 
to do so would lower property values and thus jeopardize other loans it might 
make, or could make, in this particular neighborhood. Negroes were also 
denied FHA-insured loans in Negro neighborhoods on the ground, and it was 
often true, that they were overbuilding in an undesirable section of the city. 

The model race covenant was deleted in 1947. In 1949, it was announced 
that FHA would not insure loans for home construction unless the lender 
covenanted that no race restrictive agreement had been executed or recorded 
after that date, and none was to be executed or recorded during the life of the 
loan. In actual application however, builders are as free today as they ever 
were to discriminate, in the sale or rental of housing units built with FHA- 
insured loans, even where it is known in advance of construction, that they 
plan to discriminate. The change in policy is construed to mean only that no 
restrictive covenants may be recorded by the lender or builder. 

Since its establishment the housing agency of the Veterans’ Administration 
has followed closely the policy of FHA. It, too, guarantees loans for builders 
who bar Negro veterans. For the most part the advertisements of “no money 
down for veterans” should be preceded by “white,” so far as availability to 
Negroes is econcerned.® The results of such policies can only be the continuation 
of more segregated residential areas. 

The exclusion of Negroes from FHA and VA housing eXacts a tremendous 
price from the Negro community. When the Negro home buyer is denied the 
advantages of the low-downpayment and low-interest features of the FHA and 
VA programs, he has to make higher downpayments and pay higher interest 


3 Unpublished manuscript by James H. Kirk, Ph. D., Loyola University. _ 

Charles Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors (Harper & Bros., New York, 1955). 

5 Bryn J. Hovde, Patterns in Housing Occupancy in Pittsburgh (1950). 

® Federal Census, Action Housing (1957). 

™FHA Manual (1943). 

8 Residential Segregation and Civil Rights, Loren Miller (1956). Delivered to NAACP 


Lawyers Conference, San Francisco, Calif. 
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rates to purchase the least desirable housing. In most cases he is forced to 
resort to the second-mortgage market where interest rates are at a maximum.’ 
The tremendous influence exercised by Government in the housing field can be 
noted by the fact that 51 percent of all private housing received financial assist- 
ance or guaranties in 1955. 

Here we note a strange inconsistency in the policy of our Federal Government, 
which “champions equal rights in employment and bows to restrictive covenants 
in housing.” In the matter of Government contracts, the United States Gov- 
ernment requires that there be no discrimination based on race, creed, or color, 
by firms holding such contracts. Efforts are made to interpret this policy 
through conferences with leaders in industry, posters, and other advertising 
media. The policy provides for cancellation of Government contracts in order 
to insure nondiscrimination in employment, On the other hand, in FHA and VA 
programs where the Government guarantees the developer against loss, and 
assures his profits, no responsibility is assumed for nondiscriminatory housing 
practices. In 1955 NAACP filed suit against the builders of Levittown in 
Pennsylvania, and officials of FHA and VA, because of the refusal to sell homes 
to Negroes in a tract where homes were constructed with FHA and VA loan 
guaranties. This action was dismissed on a technicality by the Federal district 
judge. Another case filed at the same time as the Levittown case, involved an 
apartment in a 608 rental development. FHA, both nationally and locally, was 
joined with the owners. The case was declared moot, when the owner capitu- 
lated and rented the apartment to the Negro family. These cases illustrate the 
difficulties faced in FHA and VA until the policy is clearly enunciated in 
Government. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT AND URBAN RENEWAL IN PITTSBURGH 


In May 1955, Albert Cole, Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, said in addresing a meeting of the Pittsburgh Housing Association that 
this city has made little progress in minority and low-cost housing. He pointed 
out that the whole renewal program might face delay until feasible plans were 
presented. Mr. Cole emphasized the following statement: “We will not permit 
people now living in slum areas to be swept under the rug.” ” 

Let us examine briefly the operation of the programs, as they have affected 
Negro families since that speech. The urban redevelopment project in the lower 
hill district has forced 1,800 families to move. Two-thirds of these, 1,265, are 
Negro residents. The Pittsburgh Housing Authority has been designated as the 
official relocation agency. The administrator of the Pittsburgh Housing Au- 
thority reported to the citizens advisory committee on relocation in January 1957 
and later this year “Our real problem is with single elderly people, and the non- 
white families.” Approximately 600 families have moved, without notifying 
the relocation office, and as yet have not been traced ; 300 families have not moved 
from the redevelopment site, most of these are Negroes; and 372 families have 
been absorved by public housing. The majority have been relocated in four 
public-housing communities. Of the 372 relocated in public housing, 357 are 
Negro and 15 are white.” The Negro families have been relocated in projects on 
the edge of the so-called Negro community, or within the Community where 
there is already heavy concentration of Negro families. These facts indicate the 
following: (1) Negro families in the redevelopment area are being housed in 
segregated neighborhoods. Urban redevelopment has done little to change the 
existing pattern of residential segregation. (2) Asa result of slum clearance in 
the lower hill, other areas, such as the upper hill and the Homewood-Brushton 
area are now experiencing overcrowding, exploitation by real-estate dealers, 
and transference of some of the same conditions responsible for deterioration 
of the lower hill district. (3) We are convinced that human planning and con- 
cern for displaced persons, were not sufficiently emphasized in advance of physi- 
cal planning. It is the policy of NAACP that unless urban redevelopment and 
relocation plans provide adequate and nonsegregated housing, we must oppose 
such plans.” 


9 Negro Ghetto, Robert C. Weaver (Harcourt, Brace & Co.. New York (1948) ). 

7 Statement by Dr. Frank Horne, executive director, New York City Commission on 
Intergroup Relations, October 12, 1956. 

" Post Gazette (Pittsburgh, Pa., May 1955). 

2 Housing Authority, City of Pittsburgh (1957). 

18 NAACP Housing Manual. 
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SUMMARY 


We are painfully aware of the seriousness of this problem and the collective 
effort needed to resolve it. We therefore submit for your consideration the 
following recommendations : 

1. That FHA and VA procedures be studied and changed so as to with- 
hold loan insurance from builders that practice discrimination. 

2. That legislation be passed which would forbid racial discrimination in 
publicly assisted housing, such as that subsidized by FHA and VA insured 
or guaranteed loans. Five States have passed such laws, and the city of 
New York passed such an ordinance recently, which includes private hous- 
ing. Groups in Pennsylvania are now working on fair-housing-practices 
legislation for this State. 

3. Until the city of Pittsburgh can assure its citizens and the Urban 
Renewal Administration that all persons affected by urban redevelopment 
will have free and open access to the entire housing market, we recommend 
that all plans and further urban redevelopment activity be held in abeyance. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to have shared with you our views on 
this subject. 


Senator CLark. We will call Mr. Kerry McAmbley next. 


STATEMENT OF KERRY McAMBLEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON COUNTY (PA.) REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


Mr. McAmptey. Senator Clark, I am going to introduce the plan- 
ning consultant, Mr. Terbush. I am the executive director of the 
Washington C ounty Redevelopment Authority. 

Rather than my taking time in explaining this, I wanted our con- 
sultant, who had done the work for us in W ashington County, to 
bring up a couple of salient points, which we feel ought to be brought 
before the committee, touching on redevelopment. 

Senator CLark. We will be happy to hear from him. Will you ask 
him to move up into the witness chair ¢ 

Mr. McAmpstey. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Will you give us your full name and occupation 7 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE TERBUSH, PLANNING CONSULTANT, 
BEAVER FALIS, PA. 


Mr. Tersusn. I am George Terbush. I am associated with a plan- 
ning consulting firm of Beaver Falls. 

Senator CLark. What is the name of your firm / 

Mr. Tersusu. Clifford E. Rogers & Associates. 

Senator Crark. Although you come out of Beaver Falls, you are 
going to tell us about the situation in Washington County ? 

Mr. Terps. Yes. 

I have a report here, Senator, that the bureau of community de- 
velopment, Department "of Commerce of Pennsylvania, has authorized 
to be submitted in evidence here today. Additional copies may be 
had upon request from them if you would like them. I can make 
that report available. 

Senator Ciark. The witness hands me a quite thick study entitled 
“Community Approach Im yrovement Study, Burgettstown Area, 
Washington County, Pa., 195 ” prepared by the bureau of community 
development of the Department of Commerce of the Commonwe alth 
of Pennsylvania. I will ask that this study be placed in the files, 
and will you proceed ? 

99085—58——48 
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Mr. Trersusu. I would like very briefly to review the information 
contained in that report. It is a study of a distressed area due to the 
close of many coal mines, and the subsequent spoiling of many acres 
of land through strip mining, and a rather inadequate means of back- 
filling and polaiming of that land. 

Basically, the population in Smith Township, Burgettstown area 
was 2,445 in 1900. In 1920, due to the huge increase in soft-coal 
mining the population jumped to 11,334. In 1940 it had declined to 
9,304, and in 1950 a further decline to 8,998. 

Senator CiarKk. Do you have any idea as to how many of those are 
unemployed ? 

Mr. Tersusn. At the present time? 

Senator CrarK. Yes. 

Mr. Tersusu. At the present time it is about 30 percent. I will 
qualify that statement. About 20 percent are unemployed and about 
30 percent are not employed in their direct line of work. 

Reamiten Ciark. You are speaking now of the percentage of the total 
labor force? 

Mr. TersusH. Yes. 

Senator CuarK. Not of total population ? 

Mr. Trersusn. No, percentage of total labor force. I have a few 
figures on that. 

It is interesting in that population study that 60 percent of the adult 
group in that area were born there. They seemed to stick to home. 

In reference to economics, there are 1,311 major wage earners, of 
which 767 work outside the area. More than 50 percent of that group 
travel 25 miles or more to their place of work. 

The average incomes for these workers range between $3,500 and 
$4,400 per year. There are 169 families on relief and 540 families 
who are with substandard incomes, which is actually an under- 
statement. 

Senator CiarKk. How about defining substandard income ? 

Mr. Trersusu. That is what I was grinning about. I say with 
an average income of $3,500 to $4,500, but it is pretty hard to estab- 
lish what they refer to as substandard incomes. They were those in 
between $2,700 and downward. There were 540 in that category, 
and they are receiving surplus food regularly. This generally points 
- that the greatest problem facing that community is the provision 
of local employment. 

Briefly, as to the existing land uses in the community, there are 
33,747 acres; 52.7 square miles. Of that area 34.8 percent, or 11,736 
acres, are strip-mined areas and coal piles. 

Senator CLarK. Desert. 

Mr. Tersusu. Yes. 

Some 3,447 acres, or 10.2 percent, have been reclaimed, mainly by 
the Department of Forests and Waters of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; 2,400 acres, or 7.1 percent, are all community develop- 
ment, with little town groups and so forth; 7,275 acres, 21.6 percent, 
are farmland; and 8,881 acres, or 26.3 percent, are what we ee to as 
marginal land—in other words, lands immediately adjacent to the 
strip areas and on the other side adjacent to the town, but to which 
the town does not want to go and strip mining cannot go. It is use- 
less land basically because of adverse conditions. 
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There are 2,305 residences, and to outward appearances about 70 
percent are substandard, due to dilapidation or lack of normal repairs. 

Some of the major problems that are faced with our devastated 
landscape—actually nearly 30 percent of the landscape has been dev- 
astated by strip mining and coal operations and it is very definitely 
distressed because of watershed and stream pollution. Several of the 
reservoirs they used for their public water in the past have become 
polluted because of abandonment. ngs 

Some of the hazards as a result of strip mining are the resulting 
limitation on a desirable and practical reuse of these particular sec- 
tions of land. 

I will refer you in that report to table 2, in reference to adverse 
conditions. Part 5 will show the remedial measures on this particular 
point. oy brent 

No. 1, I would say, would be the general policy, which is that all of 
these communities in this area are being urged to develop comprehen- 
sive plans. In other words, by their own initiative, picking them- 
selves up by their bootstraps and pointing the way to remedy these 
disparaging results of past work. 

lt is recommended that they include in their comprehensive plan, of 
course, their future land use plans, and highway access plans, and 
housing program, and industrial development program, community 
facilities, and community utilities, and public improvement program. 

Also, a study on the ordinances and codes, such as land zoning and 
subdivision regulations, and building and housing codes, et cetera. 

It is with direct reference to this particular program that we are 
here today. ‘Today the allocation from the Federal Government to 
the State to be used as a 50 percent aid in community planning under 
section 701 has been completely used up, and many of the commu- 
nities down there are actually presenting their program to the De- 
partment of Commerce in the hope that in the programing of the next 
fiscal year additional moneys will be made available for this 
program. 

Senator Crark. In other words, you are saying we ought to put 
some more power behind section 701 to get some more funds for an 
expanded program ? 

Mr. 'Tersusu. That is definitely one of the programs I am promot- 
ing—the continuation and expansion of section 701, that is. 

Tiseviit I am also interested in the possible expansion of the 
Housing Act with reference to redevelopment, suitable to include, per- 
haps, adverse conditions because of the strip-mining situation, and 
perhaps including the access roads to our State from adjoining States. 

Sometimes the impression that is received by visitors coming into 
the State, and particularly from the southwest portion of Pennsyl- 
vania, is not good. 

Senator Ciark. I know you have a legitimate complaint, to my way 
of thinking, about what happened to your road situation, not only in 
Washington County, but in Greene County, too, and I am aware of 
that; but what I am having difficulty in following you on is where 
you will come out with respect to the urban redevelopment and slum- 
clearance and housing problem, which is the purpose of this inquiry. 

As you know, there is a good deal of interest in both an area rede- 
velopment bill, which I and others have been sponsoring, and in doine 
something through the Small Business Administration to help to 
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bring new industry in and support existing industry in areas such as 
yours. 

I am in sympathy with all of those objectives and those are also be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Committee for consideration, but if 
you would not mind I wish you would confine your testimony today 
to the Housing Act. 

Mr. Tersusu. The Housing Act should very definitely be continued 
and additional moneys be made available for redevelopment work. 

One of the main remedial actions on this is to make readily avail- 
able industrial sites to provide additional jobs for the people living 
in these distressed areas. 

Senator Crark. You think—and I think you can make a good 
case—that that ought to be done through the housing and urban rede- 
velopment technique, rather than doing it through a separate bit of 
legislation for area redevelopment in surplus-labor areas? 

Mr. Tersusu. We have the legislation in Pennsylvania, as you well 
know, on the industrial development situation, and through that 
group moneys and efforts are being expended in Washington County. 

Senator Ciark. But it is your feeling that the State program is 
not large enough ? 

Mr. Tersusn. No, definitely not. It helps tremendously and com- 
munities are awfully glad to accept it, but on the basis of the financial 
information I have given with regard to these people ‘there, and the 
fact that this community already submitted a workable program to 
the Government making way for the public housing program in Smith 
Township, plus the fact that they have a comprehensive plan under 
way, is certainly an indication ‘of their realization of the aids pro- 
vided by the Federal Government and their willingness or anxious- 
ness to have it continued. 

Senator Crark. Yes. I think one of the heartening things about 
the urban redevelopment program is that its possibilities are be- 
coming apparent to smaller communities such as the one where you 
made your study, and it is really just beginning to get off the ground. 

Mr. Tersusn. That is right. 

Senator Crark. And just as the smaller communities are beginning 
to get interested, it would be a tragic thing to have the program 
terminated. 

Mr. Tersusn. It would be really the end for those people. 

I would very much like to submit the recommendation that the 
Housing Act be continued and broadened, if at all possible. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Terbush. We are 
happy to have had you here. 

Now, Mr. Arthur J. Bray, executive director of the Beaver Falls 
Redevelopment Authority. 

We are happy to see you here, Mr. Bray. 





STATEMENT OF ARTHUR J. BRAY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA., REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Bray. Here is a copy of my statement, and I have even sum- 
marized my summary. 
Senator Ciark. That is wonderful. 


The statement prepared by Mr. Bray will appear in the record at 
the conclusion of his remarks, and I can assure you it will be given 
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careful consideration by the committee. I am happy you feel you can 
summarize it. 

Mr. Bray, Briefly, Senator Clark, I appreciate the honor of being 
here today, knowing full well we are a small city. 

Senator CLarK. We are very happy to have you and, after all, in 
theory, at least, we ought to be just as much interested in the amall 
communities as the larger ones of this country. 

Because some of my colleagues are not as aware of Beaver Falls 
as I am, I will ask you to state for the record where it is located, and 
how large it is, and what kind of a community it is. 

Mr. Bray. It is located in Beaver C ounty, Pa., on the extreme west- 
ern border of Pennsylvania. 

Senator CLiark. Northwest of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. With a population of 20,000. It is an industrial 
community. 

We have more of an optimistic picture, Senator, than what I have 
heard today. We are, I think, a typical small town that would put 
to good use the advantages of housing and urban renewal. We have 
put it to use forthe past. 7 or 8 years in Beaver Falls. 

Briefly, sir, again I am going to summarize my summary which I 
had here—we have built in Beaver Falls 336 public-housing units— 
not buildings, but units of public housing. 

Senator CLark. How long ago? 

Mr, Bray. Since 1950, we have constructed 140 units of low-income 
and 44 units of middle-income. I will explain that middle-income. 

That was not done with the Federal Housing Administration but 
was done with the State of Pennsylvania. Right now we have under 
execution the second urban renewal program in the city of Beaver 
Falls, which consists of about 13 acres of a blighted residential-com- 
mercial district which borders heavy industry and is being rede veloped 
into new light industrial and commercial use. That project will be 
completed and is scheduled for completion on July 1, 1958. 

We have in the preliminary planning stage a second project or sec- 
ond addition to the project, the Southend project No. 2, consisting of 
14 acres of the same type of thing, that is, blighted residential and 
commercial, which is being developed into light industrial and com- 
mercial usage. 

I want to point out that that will run us, combined with the city of 
Beaver Falls and the State of Pennsylvania and the Federal Govern- 
ment, $1,275,000, so we do not want to see any slowdown in the pro- 
gram, or stopping of the program. 

Senator Crark. Do you have a commitment on your second project 
yet? 

Mr. Bray. No, sir; and we will not get it if there is a stoppage. 

The third urban renewal project is ‘the Mount W ashington neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation program. I know you men are not familiar 
with these areas, but it is a residential area primarily consisting of 
22 acres which are blighted. We do not intend to change the use in the 
least, but just redev elop some of the area, and rehabilit: ate the rest. 

Senator Crark. Roughly, how many units are in that area ? 

Mr. Bray. In the Mount Washington area about 230 units. 

Senator Cuark. Will that be mostly renewal, or some clearance ? 

Mr. Bray. Some clearance of the blighted area, but mostly renewal. 
Rehabilitation, primarily. 
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Senator Crark. Will you have a relocation problem as a result of 
that? 

Mr. Bray. No. We do not feel we will have a relocation problem 
in that particular case, but we will in the second part of our first pro- 
gram. So we are not quite as pessimistic, or as much in the dark, as 
some of these other people. 

Mr. Futron. I was going to ane you because in a commu- 
nity one-thirtieth the size of Pittsburgh, if you multiply all these 
figures by 30 you will see what a tremendous effort they are making. 

Senator Ciark. I agree with you. 

Mr. Bray. We are rather proud of that because we were one of the 
first in the community to have a program like this. 

Senator Ciark. Let us hope we keep it going. 

Mr. Bray. We need your help. 

I would like to make 1 suggestion and I have 1 recommendation as 
to how to improve the program. I would like to see a hearing like 
this held primarily for the smaller cities; maybe not by yourself, but 
by your staff. 

Senator CxiarKk. I would like to point out I agree with you. We 
have just spent 2 days in Portland, Maine, which, while it is somewhat 
bigger than Beaver Falls, is still very much smaller than Pittsburgh. 
Senator Sparkman is taking testimony in several smaller cities in the 
South. Nevertheless, I agree with you it would be a wise thing to 
hold hearings in the smaller communities. 

Mr. Bray. Since we have more smaller communities than larger 
communities. 

As far as recommendations are concerned, we have had trouble with 
our section 221 program, like everyone else has. 

Senator CiarK. Do you have a section 221 program ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes; we do, which most people do not have. 

Senator Crark. It has been approved ! 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. And it has been authorized for our area. 

We are going to build a model village of 50 homes which will be 
integrated as far as Negro and white are concerned, but here is where 
we run into trouble. We do not have any room in our city limits so 
we have to go into the neighboring townships. They will not permit 
us to construct and we are at the mercy of the townships. They do 
not say it is because of the Negro problem and never said it officially, 
but for the record or not, that is the reason why they do not want it. 
i Senator Crark. Let me ask you what the price of those houses will 

e. 

Mr. Bray. Under $10,000. Three bedrooms, single-family dwelling 
units, with streets and sewers and water. 

Senator CiarK. That is very encouraging. 

What is the percentage of the Negro population in Beaver Falls; 
of the total ? 

Mr. Bray. That is a question I could not answer, but I imagine it 
is more than 10 percent of the total population. I can give vou that 
figure. 

Senator Crark. No. ‘That is good enough. It makes the problem 
a little easier. 

Mr. Bray. One recommendation that I think would help you con- 
siderably on the section 221 program, which we intend to use again, 
is that if the entire county could be certified rather than just leaving 
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it up to the individual municipalities, in that way we could locate 
without being at the mercy of the townships. 

Senator CiarK. It is a very interesting suggestion which I think 
we ought to pursue. 

Mr. Bray. We thought we had that and then it was pulled away 
from us and we were put back into the case of dealing with the indi- 
vidual townships. So naturally we are, like the city of Pittsburgh 
and other cities which you visited, most heartily in support of urban 
renewal. We raised the tax structure of the town and boosted it 


gener ally. = 
Senator Cxiark. How will you handle the relocation? Through 


your section 221 projects ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, and public housing. 

Senator Crark. Do you need any more public housing? 

Mr. Bray. Not with the first program, but we will, probably, with 
the additional ones. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Bray. I appreciate 
your coming. 

(Mr. Bray’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR JOHN Bray, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BEAVER FALLS, PA., 
REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished Senators, gentlemen, it is an honor to be here today 
and to present the history of one small town’s efforts in the field of public housing 
and urban renewal. 

Great cities like Pittsburgh and Philadelphia are not the only communities 
fighting against slums and poor housing; smaller cities, such as the one I repre- 
sent today (Beaver Falls, Pa., population 20,000), have been wrestling with this 
problem over a period of many years. Beaver Falls is a typical American small 
town. It is an industrial community, located on the Beaver River, in Beaver 
County, at the extreme western border of Pennsylvania. Our city is over a hun- 
dred years old and is beset by numerous municipal problems similar to other small 
communities. But due to the assistance, both technical and financial, offered by 
the Federal Government and the State of Pennsylvania, Beaver Falls is on the 
road to becoming a much better city for our people to live in and work. 

For every large city with urban problems there are a thousand smaller cities 
who are struggling with these same problems of community decay. If you were to 
join these small commmunities together as one area their troubles would dwarf 
the problems of any one or any combination of larger cities. The only difference 
between what is happening in our larger cities or what is happening to our smaller 
cities is in the concentration of area covered and the amount of people affected in 
each individual case. 

I say this with no intention of minimizing the urban troubles facing our larger 
cities ; their problems are great and numerous, but no more important than those 
of our smaller cities. I mention this with the hope of provoking one thought with 
you gentlemen. ‘When the urban and housing problems of the larger cities are 
added to the urban and housing problems of the smaller cities, then a sum almost 
beyond the comprehension of the human mind is formed, and it then becomes 
inconceivable to believe anyone would consider stopping or curtailing the one 
Federal program helping to find a solution to this monstrous problem.” 

At this time I wish to place in the record our official appreciation to the direc- 
tors and staff of the Federal Housing Administration and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency for the technical and financial assistance given to our city’s pro- 
gram. To the State of Pennsylvania’s Department of Commerce for their con- 
tributions; to the city of Pittsburgh for the excellent example of community 
effort that all cities, big or small, can follow, and especially for the time and 
encouragement Pittsburgh’s great mayor, the Honorable David Lawrence, has 
given personally to any city asking for advice, including my own, to help us 
duplicate Pittsburgh’s achievements in the field of social reform. 

We know, in Beaver Falls, that many of our problems are interrelated with the 
problems of the larger communities adjacent to us, some of which are metropolitan 
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in nature. We know that whatever happens in the city of Pittsburgh, either 
directly or indirectly, affects the people of Beaver Falls, and we are aware that 
if Federal assistance for housing and urban renewal is stopped or cut in the city 
of Pittsburgh that the same effects of this false economy will be felt in Beaver 
Falls. Therefore, we are allied and united with the city of Pittsburgh in opposing 
any curtailment, and will militantly continue to emphasize the needs of our city 
and the vital importance of continuing the Federal housing and urban renewal 
assistance program to help us answer these needs. 

To emphasize the use the city of Beaver Falls has made of the technical and 
financial assistance received from the Federal Government with our housing and 
urban blight problems, briefly outlined are some of the programs being carried 
out by the city. 

Beaver Falls, for the past 7 years, has had in operation an urban renewal 
utilizing the facilities of the FHA and the HHFA, both technical and financial. 
We have also availed outselves of the assistance programs provided by the State 
of Pennsylvania. The city of Beaver Falls entered into a program of urban 
renewal when it came to the realization that a situation had developed wherein 
urban decay was out of balance with the urban improvements. Slums were on the 
increase ; good housing for low-income families was at a minimum, and a general 
state of municipal rigor mortis and urban blight had set in. 

In the 7 years that our program has been underway, Beaver Falls has either 
completed, or will shortly complete, many programs of public improvement and 
social reform, some of which are: 


I, PUBLIC HOUSING 


A total of 144 new low-income rental units were built in the city of Beaver Falls 
since 1950: Pleasant View, 112 units; Mount Washington, 32 units. 

Prior to 1950, 192 units were built as low-income rentals, so that today Beaver 
Falls has a total of 336 of these units. In addition, in July 1953 the city of 
Beaver Falls, acting through its redevelopment authority and in cooperation 
with the State of Pennsylvania, redeveloped a blighted, unused, school building 
into a moderm middle-income 44 unit apartment building. However, even with 
these 380 additional low-income and middle-income rental units, Beaver Falls 
is today still critically short of good housing, approximately 500 units of both 
private and public housing are needed. A recent survey conducted as part of 
our urban renewal certification listed approximately 800 out of 5,000 dwelling 
units as being substandard. 

II. URBAN RENEWAL 


In 1956, the city of Beaver Falls undertook, in cooperation with the HHFA 
and the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, a second urban renewal program 
known as the Southend redevelopment project No. 1. This project is redevelop- 
ing 13 acres of a blighted residential district into a new industrial and com- 
mercial area. The program will also eliminate 110 of the 800 substandard 
dwelling units in our city. The total cost of this program is $836,300, and is 
broken down in the following manner: $55,000 is the city’s share; the State 
of Pennsylvania’s contribution was $124,734; the Federal capital grant funds 
total $359,476. The balance, of $297,000 will be received from the sale of 
the land to developers. This area being redeveloped was a mixture of blighted 
housing and commercial establishments. It is bisected by a service siding of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and bordered by large industrial plants. A total of 110 
families are being relocated from this area into new low-income public rental 
apartments, being built in a better residential section of the city and in a new 
model village of 50 homes being built under the provisions of section 221 of the 
Federal Housing Act. These homes are owner occupied, single-family 3-bedroom 
dwelling units selling for less than $10,000. 


III. FEDERAL GRANTS SECTION 701 OF THE HOUSING ACT 


Five thousand dollars was made available on a 50-50 matching basis recently 
to the city of Beaver Falls to undertake a general neighborhood analysis in 
order to determine the extent of blight in our other neighborhoods and to estab- 
lish methods of eliminating these conditions; also the funds will be used to 
up-date our master plan and the results of these studies and surveys will deter- 
mine the future programs of slum clearance and urban renewal within the city. 
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IV. PRELIMINARY PLANNING PROGRAMS 


The city has in the immediate planning stage the following urban renewal 
programs : 

A. Southend project No. 2, which is adjacent to project No. 1, now under 
execution, will consist of 14 acres of blighted residential dwellings. This project 
will eliminate 135 additional blighted dwelling units and replace them with 
new industrial and commercial usage. The approximate cost of this project will 
be $1,275,000. 

B. The Mount Washington neighborhood rehabilitation program is a neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation program covering 22 acres and will partially rehabilitate 
and redevelop a large residential area of our city. The present use of the area 
is residential and will remain residential. The approximate cost of this pro- 
gram will be $900,000. Both programs are needed now and together will cost 
$2,175,000. Therefore, a total of $1,450,000 will be requested from Federal funds 
to carry out these two badly needed projects. 

The above federally assisted programs are only a part of the dramatic rebirth 
taking place in our city. A new atmosphere of civic pride and progressive spirit 
has developed. I will not say or ask you to believe that the Federal programs 
for housing and urban renewal granted to our city are responsible for this re- 
birth alone, but this I can say, without fear of contradiction, before Beaver Falls 
received technical and financial Federal assistance it was a city that in no 
way compares with the present city. 

Today, homeowners are taking more personal pride in their properties; 
commercial establishments are improving the fronts and interiors of their places 
of business; a few industries have expanded their operations and others are 
planning to do so. Local public improvements are keeping pace with the Federal 
and State assisted improvements; streets are being paved; storm and sanitary 
sewers built or improved; new playgrounds have been established; additional 
parking lots have just been completed; schools and other public institutions are 
either being renovated or new ones added. In general, an overall spirit of civic 
pride and civic interests prevails, so that today Beaver Falls is a much better 
city than at any time in its history. Therefore, I cannot help but feel these 
programs of housing and slum clearance sparked this program of progress. 

The need for this rekindling of civic spirited improvement is quite clear. 
Beaver Falls is a small city very limited in municipal funds and properly 
trained personnel. It, like so many other cities in America, suffered through 
the great depression years of the thirties. With no money available public im- 
provements stopped. During the 4 years of World War II and the booming 
postwar years when men and materials were limited for municipal construction, 
the city was unable to make any progress toward ridding itself of slums and 
urban blight. When things eventually returned to near normality in the early 
fifties, Beaver Falls discovered, as most of its neighbors did, that the problems 
of inadequate housing and urban decay had grown to such huge proportions 
that the job of remedying them was far beyond the reach of the city’s financial 
and technical abilities. (The spirit was willing but the body and the purse 
strings were weak.) Of course many small municipal improvements were made 
but the important job of slum clearance and urban renewal was just too big 
for our city to handle without some outside help. That is why, when the Federal 
Government announced its program of public housing and urban renewal, the 
city of Beaver Falls took advantage of those provisions and began to rebuild 
the city and rehouse its people. 

Our work is far from completed. We are only on the bottom rungs of the 
ladder and if someone should kick the ladder out from underneath us by stopping 
or curtailing the Federal housing and urban renewal program, then I am afraid 
that Beaver Falls will find itself in the position of being halfway between 
blight and restoration, and too weak financially or technically to go the rest of 
the distance. 

Therefore, I sincerely and strongly urge that the Federal program of assist- 
ance to communities attempting to rid themselves of poor housing and urban 
decay be continued as a vital part of our national program of strengthening 
America. 

This committee has asked not only for the history of our activity under the 
Federal program, but also for recommendations to improve the program. 
Therefore, I respectfully submit one suggestion to the committee—it has to do 
with the matter of relocating families into new private dwelling units under 
the provisions of section 221 of the Federal Housing Act. The problem that we 
have had in Beaver Falls with this type of housing relocation is this: our city 
does not have room within its boundaries to construct 221 housing, it therefore 
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must depend on the cooperation of the communities around it to officially per- 
mit this type of construction. This presents a great hardship on the city’s 
attempt to relocate families because some of the neighboring communities in our 
area have refused permission to construct housing under the 221 program. The 
best method I know of eliminating this obstacle would be to remove this legal 
requirement and authorize a county area as a whole to be eligible for 221 
construction. 

In closing, I wish to thank the members of this committee for the time and 
patience they have shown to me, and for the sincere effort they have made to- 
ward collecting the facts concerning the activities, needs, and recommendations 
of communities participating in the Federal housing and urban-renewal pro- 
gram. This type of hearing, I believe, will serve the best interest of all the 
people. 


Senator Crark. That concludes the list of witnesses who were 
scheduled, but the staff advises me that there is one more witness who 
wishes to be heard on behalf of the board of education of the city of 
Duquesne. 

Is there anybody else who wishes to be heard other than Mr. Weiss ? 

Mrs. Presser. I have a statement from the Pittsburgh chapter of 
the Americans for Democratic Action. 

Senator Crark. Do you want to testify or just put it in ? 

Mrs. Piesser. No, I will submit it for the record. 

Senator Cirark. Thank you. Mrs. Rosemary Plesset, secretary of 
the Pittsburgh chapter of the Americans for Democratic Action, pre- 
sents a statement which we will insert in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PITTSBURGH, PA., CHAPTER, AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


The Pittsburgh chapter of Americans for Democratic Action, in reaffirmation 
of our national organization’s longstanding policy, presents this statement in 
support of an expanded and more vigorous program of federally assisted urban 
renewal and redevelopment. 

We are concerned lest the current preoccupation with the problems of outer 
space result in the neglect by Congress of the equally crucial need to solve the 
“space” problem within our urban centers. 

Just as truly as defense is a national problem, so is urban decay a national 
problem, requiring Federal planning and assistance. 

We reject the viewpoint that, unaided, any city—even Pittsburgh—can rectify 
all the mistakes of 100 and more years of virtually unplanned growth. With ade- 
quate Federal assistance, we could make use of the tools of planning and zoning 
now available to us and rebuild our urban areas into safe, healthful, and efficient 
communities. 

Pittsburgh’s renaissance stands as a magnificent example of what can be accom- 
plished through cooperation among government, private enterprise, and citizen 
initiative. The Federal Government must assume increased responsibility if 
Pittsburgh is to realize its full potential as a good place for its citizens to live 
and work. 

The Pittsburgh chapter of Americans for Democratic Action therefore recom- 
mends : 

1. That Congress provide substantially more—not less—financial assistance 
for urban renewal and redevelopment on a long-range, continuing basis. 

2. That the Federal Government expand and improve its public-housing 
program for low-income families and, further, that the Government reexamine 
its occupancy rules to provide some answer to the problem of the so-called 
overincome family. We are concerned that such families are penalized by 
having to return to less adequate housing and by having to disrupt their 
community associations. 

3. That the needs of moderate-income families be met through housing 
legislation of the type introduced in the past session of Congress, providing 
for low-interest, long-term loans for construction of cooperative, nonprofit 
rental and sales housing. 
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4. That all federally aided public-improvement programs be required to 
accept the responsibility for suitably relocating families displaced by the 
improvements, whether this displacement arises from highway construction, 
industrial expansion, or slum clearance. The inability to use open land for 
housing projects because of restrictions in the Housing Act of 1949 places a 
major obstacle in the path of suitable relocation. We suggest that this 
restriction be eliminated. 

5. That all governmental aids to the development of housing, slum clear- 
ance, and urban renewal be accompanied by the requirement, either by execu- 
tive or legislative action, that the facilities to be provided will be available 
to families on the same basis, without regard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin. We particularly direct the committee’s attention to the discrimina- 
tory procedures of the FHA and VA, which we feel should be changed to 
withhold loan insurance from builders practicing discrimination. 

The Pittsburgh story demonstrates that cooperation between management and 
labor, Government and private enterprise, Democrat and Republican, is essential 
to the solution of the problems of urban decay. It is our hope that the Congress, 
in its consideration of these problems, will evidence the same united and bipartisan 
approach, with the result that adequate Federal funds will be made available to 
meet the critical needs of our cities. 

The Pittsburgh chapter of Americans for Democratic Action is grateful to the 
committee for this opportunity to express its views. 


STATEMENT OF SEYMOUR H. WEISS, SOLICITOR; ACCOMPANIED 
BY H. S. KONVOLINKA, SUPERINTENDENT, SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
DUQUESNE, PA. 


Mr. Wetss. I have with me Dr. H. S. Konvolinka, superintendent 
of our school district. 

Senator Cirark. Mr. Weiss, would you mind identifying yourself 
and the capacity in which you appear ¢ 

Mr. Weiss. I am Seymour H. Weiss, school solicitor in the school 
district of Duquense. 

This is Dr. H. S. Konvolinka, superintendent of the school district 
of the city of Duquesne. 

Senator Crark. Is the school district coterminous with the city ? 

Mr. Weiss. Exactly. 

Dr. Konvolinka is also program chairman for the Independent 
School Districts Superintendents’ Association of Allegheny County. 

Senator Ctark. What does that mean—*independent” ? 

Dr. Konvoutinka. They are not under the supervision of the county 
superintendent, but are independent districts, like Philadelphia. 

Senator CiarK. [I see. 

Mr. Weiss. We and our secretary have prepared a short statement 
which I would like to read. 

Senator CiarK. I will be happy to have you read it. 

Mr. Weiss. Any time I velie to Public Law 671, as I have been 
informed by Counsel Semer, that refers to the 76th Congress. 

Senator CrarK. Let the record show that the witness is referring 
to a war emergency housing program. 

Mr. Weiss. I understand now that these projects of which I speak 
are presently considered low-cost housing. 

Senator Crark. I think to some extent, of course, you are right. 
Many of them have become the slums of today, and in many com- 
munities they have been torn down. In some instances they are still 
up because of the critical housing shortage. 

Mr. Weiss. I do not think these are considered slums. 
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Senator Crark. I am speaking generally. You said they were gen- 
erally considered low-cost housing and I wanted the record to show 
what the facts were. 

Mr. Wess. There are over 30 low-cost housing projects created 
under Public Law 671 in Pennsylvania alone. We are agreed that 
low-cost housing as established under this act is a desirable social 
invention for our modern times. 

Senator CiarK. Do you know how many units are in those 30 
projects ? 

Mr. Weiss. There were 5,807, according to my information, in 
Pennsylvania under Public Law 671. 

Senator Crark. I wanted the number of units because I think it 
is more significant than the number of projects. 

Mr. Weiss. I think what I have to say about those 2 units applies 
to practically all of the 35 projects in Pennsylvania. As I said, we 
are agreed that low-cost housing as established under this act is a 
desirable social invention for our modern times. Since it is a new 
experiment in social housing, certain inequities and maladjustment 
were bound to develop in its creation, organization, financing, and 
administration, the greatest of which occurs in the unfair burden 
which has been thrust upon the other taxpayers of the communities in 
which they are located. 

The city of Duquesne, where we have two such housing projects, 
Burns Heights and Cochrandale, will serve as a good example. The 
Duquesne schools are educating 332 pupils from Burns Heights and 
Cochrandale alone at an annual cost to the Duquesne taxpayers of 
$52,888. Since the real estate comprising Burns Heights and Coch- 
randale is tax exempt, this load is borne solely by the real estate of 
other taxpayers of Duquesne. 

It is true that the housing authority makes an annual payment to 
the school district in lieu of taxes, but this sum, $4,484.82, received in 
1957, is insignificant when compared to the actual cost of educating 
their 332 pupils. 

By actual calculation, the gross payments made by the housing 
authority to Duquesne School District for the years 1948 to 1957, in- 
clusively, a period of 10 years, totaled $39,563.06, as compared to 
$52,888, being the actual current cost to educate these pupils to tax- 
payers of Duquesne for the single school year 1957. 

Senator Ciark. How did you get the figure of $52,000? What was 
the mathematical process which you went through to get it ? 

Mr. Weiss. I think you can explain that better, Doctor. 

Dr. Konvotrnxa. Yes. That is the standard technique used in all 
school districts based on the Federal Government’s recommendations 
for budgetary procedures in sections (a) to (f). 

Senator Ciark. To determine the per pupil cost ? 

Dr. Konvotinxa. Yes. The average daily membership current cost 
and net capital investment. 

Senator Crarx. Of course, those costs have gone up enormously 
during this 10-year period. 

Dr. Konvotinka. Oh, yes. 

Senator Crark. What do you suppose the cost would have been in 
1948 on an annual basis? 

Dr. Konvouinka. In 1948, $187 per pupil. 
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Senator CLarK. So you would multiply that 

Dr. Konvorinxa. And this year they are running $300 per pupil. 

Senator Clark. What I am trying to get isa 1948 figure comparable 
to the 1957 figure that you gave. In other words, that is an inflated 
figure. I appreciate that the f figures you are giving us are significant 
and important, but if you try to relate a 1957 fizure ‘back into 1948 you 
are going to get an inflated figure. It was not that high in 1948. 

Dr. Koxvounxa. No, it was not. I would say it was approximately 
$28,000. 

Senator CirarK. Do you happen to know what was the status of the 
land for tax purposes before the housing project was built? 

Dr. Konvotinxa. I was not there then. Those were all slum-type 
houses, were they not? 

Senator Ctark. Are they built on vacant land or slum clearance? 

Mr. Weiss. Without a doubt a certain part of it was on vacant land, 
I am not sure they were on slums. It was mostly wooded area, I will 
say. 

Senator Crark. While I appreciate my comment does not deprive 
your argument of much of its validity, it is nonetheless a fact that you 
are getting more in tax return than you would have had you not had 
the project built on this vacant land. 

1 also appreciate there would not have been any children running 
around that vacant land either, but you are getting a tax return now 
which you would not have gotten from the vacant land. 

Mr. Weiss. It is my opinion in the city of Duquesne that there is 
very little land left for development or building purposes, and that 
would be built up now with single-family and double- family dwell- 
ings. 

Senator CLark. What would be your estimate, if the land had been 
built up by private dwellings, of the tax return that the school district 
would have received / 

Mr. Werss. I think any estimate I would make would be pure con- 
jecture, but you can assume that we would assess houses at probably 
$6,000 or more. Approximately 50 percent of its actual value. 

Senator Ctark. Am I not correct, that there are a good many other 
areas in the city of Duquesne which are not pulling their fair share 
of the load on the basis of a per-pupil return for the school taxes which 
they pay / 

Dr. Konvotinxa. No. We are a very, very old community, and 
everything is built up. There are only about 3 square miles of area 
there with a population of 17,000. 

Senator Ciark. I wonder if you do not perhaps misunderstand me. 
I realize you are an old community and I take it from what you say 
you are a prosperous community. Is that right? 

r. Konvorinxa. Relatively, yes. 

Senator Crark. And you do not have very many low-income fami- 
lies in the community ? 

Mr. Weiss. We have quite a few. 

Dr. Konvotinka. Yes. 

Senator Crark. What I am trying to get out of you is whether 
there are not a number of those low-income families whose taxes do 
not come anywhere near compensating you for the per-pupil cost of 
the education of their children ? 
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Mr. Weiss. You mean aside from the project 

Senator CLarK. Yes. 

Mr. Weiss. I would say they somehow pay their taxes in rent, be- 
cause the man who owns the property pays their taxes. 

Senator Ciark. That is not my question. I am afraid you do not 
understand me. 

Mr. Fuuron. I know the area. There is no congested slum area to 
any extent, nor is there a large substandard area. 

Dr. Konvouinxa. No. 

Mr. Fuuron. It is a mill town, and by and large they are very high 
wage earners. 

Senator Criark. That I understand, but the only point I wanted to 
make is, while it is unfortunate in one sense that the children from 
this housing project are being carried at a loss from an educational 
point of view by the city of Duquesne, they are not the only children 
in the city of Duquesne who are paying less in taxes for their educa- 
tion than they are getting. 

Dr. Konvouinka. Frankly, Senator, there is no pupil in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania whose parents are paying the full load. 
The State reimburses all of them. 

Senator Ciark. I understand that, and for that reason these figures, 
while I am sure it is not done intentionally, nonetheless if taken at 
face value, are somewhat misleading. 

Mr. Wetss. We would disagree with that. 

Dr. Konvotinka. I would disagree with it. 

Mr. Weiss. The figures are very accurate. 

Senator Ciark. All right. Let us look at it. 

You say there are 332 pupils at Burns Heights and Cochrandale 
costing the Duquesne taxpayers $52,000, and you are only getting 
$4,484 back from those areas. 

Dr. Konvorrnxa. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. How about the other pupils in the city of Du- 
quesne? How much are they costing and how much are you getting 
back from them ? 

Dr. Konvorinxa. That figure you are reading there of $52,000 ac- 
tually represents the local effort in the city of Duquesne. We have 
already deducted all appropriations which we have received from 
the State and which we received from the Federal Government. That 
is actually the local effort. 

Senator CiarK. I understand, and maybe I can get at it a little 
differently, although we do not seem to be able to have our minds 
meet on this. 

Dr. Konvoiinxa. I cannot see what you are driving at. 

Senator Crark. How many pupils have you in the schools of 
Duquesne ? 

Dr. Konvotinxa. There are 2,985. 

Senator Crark. All right. Let us subtract from 2,985 this figure 
of 332 from those two projects, and we will get a figure of around 
2600. 

Dr. Konvotinka. All right. 

Senator Crarx. What is the local contribution paid by the families 
of those children to the educational system of the city of Duquesne? 

Dr. Konvorinxa. The mill base of approximately 51 percent of the 
tax duplicate and reimbursement for our budget from the State com- 
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rises approximately 25 percent. The local individual and store- 
Diepce pay the other 25 percent. Is that what you were trying to get? 

Senator CiarKk. More or less. ; 

The point I am trying to make, and I will state it again and see if 
you disagree with me, is that the way you set up this big loss which 
these public-housing project children are causing your local tax- 
payers, somewhat overemphasizes the overall picture. If you com- 
pare these pupils with the other pupils in the school system, they 
are perhaps paying less proportionately than they should, but you 
are taking a loss on all of them, which is made up by the State and 
by other sources and by commercial and industrial interests within 
the community. In other words, it is never true, Doctor, is it, that 
in any community where you have any industry or any commerce at 
all, that the families of the school children pay their share of the 
cost ¢ 

Dr. Konvotinka. That is the point I made some time ago. In the 
entire Commonwealth of Pennsylvania we have our tax equalization 
program, which takes care of a certain amount. What we have al- 
ready done—— 

Senator Ciark. We are still at cross-purposes. 

Mr. Weiss. We will assume for your purposes that the other par- 
ents do not pay a full 100 percent. 

Senator Cuiark. That is right. That is what I want to get at. 

Mr. Weiss. Commercial interests do contribute a certain amount. 

Senator Ctark. A community which is entirely residential is never 

oing to be able to support a good school system. You have to have 
industry, or commerce, or something in it to take up a part of the load. 

Dr. Konvotinka. That is right. 

Senator Cuark. My only point is, these figures ignore that basic fact. 
With that limitation, with which evidently you do not entirely agree, 
Mr. Weiss, why do you not proceed with the rest of your statement? I 
think you have a point, but I am only saying your point is not as good 
as your statement would appear to make it. 

Dr. Konvotinka. We would never have had the Federal housing 
project in the city of Duquesne had the Government not evicted 2,000 
families from the city of Duquesne in order to expand the Duquesne 
works of the United States Steel Corp. So, we lost the income of 2,000 
families represented in their taxes, which was not made up by the 
stipend here of $4,000 a year. 

enter Crark. No, but it was made up in large part by the extra 
taxes you got from the steel plant. 

Dr. Konovoninka. But we do not have any machinery tax on the 
steel plant, and it only represents $11 million of the $30 million 
assessed valuation in Duquesne. 

Senator CLark. That is almost a third of your entire assessment. I 
do not know what you are kicking about, but go ahead. 

Mr. Weiss. Furthermore, the total assessed value of Burns Heights 
and Cochrandale is $1,260,275, which, at the present tax rate of 19 mills, 
would represent $23,945.23 in taxes. 

Coming back to your point a bit, Senator, if I may digress here, if 
you want, perhaps, what might be considered a truer picture on that 
assessment, I say we would get almost $24,000. In other words, that 
shows what other residents pay on the same assessment. 
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Senator CLark. Stop a minute until I can assimilate that last sen- 
tence you read. I am not clear whether, when you said the total 
assessed value of Burns Heights and Cochrandale is $1,260,275, you are 
referring solely and alone to the public housing project. 

Mr. Weiss. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. So that, if this project were in private ownership, 
you would be getting not $4,400, but $23,000 ? 

Mr. Weiss. That isright. To be slightly technical, $24,000 is nearer 
the point. I also wish to point out this project was built around 1941 
or 1942, and it has been on the exempt list all the time. Probably, tax 
assessors were not very much interested in bringing it into line with 
other property assessments, so it probably would be higher, as I see 
this. However, we do not advocate taxing the real estate of Burns 
Heights and Cochrandale, as this would defeat the low-cost housing 
project purpose. 

Since these two projects were located in Duquesne under the aus- 
vices of the Federal Government in order to provide housing for 
tors Rohe groups, and these projects have housed families from 
distant States as,well as those displaced by Pittsburgh’s current slum- 
clearance project, this is a problem of national scope, and it is unfair 
for the Federal Government to foist its obligations of maintaining 
and supporting such projects upon local taxpayers, who should not 
be denied the protection of the laws. 

We recommend as a solution to this problem that each local school 
district be reimbursed or subsidized by the Federal Government in 
an amount equal to the tax loss created by the exemption of low- 
cost housing in all communities where such low-cost housing projects 
exist. 

Senator Crark. I think I understand your point. I think you have 
a point. I think the confusion arose from the fact that 

Mr. Wetss. We came down here under the impression we had one. 

Senator Crark. I think the confusion arises from the fact that this 
first page of your statement builds up this frightening figure of 
$52,000, whereas, in point of fact—and see if you do not agree with 
me, Mr. Weiss, because I am trying to see if we cannot bring our 
minds together—your basic complaint is you ought to be getting 
$23,945.23 from property from which you are only getting $4,484.82 ? 

Mr. Werss. That is, if the present exempt assessment is correct. 

Senator Ciark. You think it is low? 

Mr. Weiss. It think it would be more. 

Senator Crark. I understand your point, and I am happy to have 
it. Let me interrupt a minute to point out ordinarily you only get 
public housing units in a community when the community wants 
them. How about the city government of Duquesne? Did they want 
this project ? ’ 

Mr. Weiss. That would be something for the politicians to explain 
and make excuses for, maybe. I can only judge by what I have heard, 
and I get the impression from the superintendent that maybe they 
were misled when they agreed to this housing project. 

Senator Ciarx. Look, Mr. Weiss. Never mind taking cracks at 
politicians. I am one, and so is Congressman Fulton, and someday, 
perhaps, you will be one, and you will find that you will make a 
great contribution. The fact is: Did the city of Duquesne authorize 
this project ? 
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Mr. Wetss. I say the politicians from whom, directly and indirectly, 
Thave heard felt they were misled. 

Senator CLark. Then the answer to my question is: “Yes; the city of 
Duquesne authorized this project” ¢ 

Mr. Weiss. Yes,sir. , 

Dr. Konvorinka. The point I wish to make, Senator, is this: The 
Federal Government realized its obligation to supply education for 
dislocated people in the Defense Housing Act, because they have 
worked out a formula whereby they pay the per-pupil cost to each 
school district where a defense housing project is located. ‘This 
should have been a defense housing project, but it came in under the 
low-cost housing procedure, as I understand this sort of thing. There- 
fore, I feel that is not only a situation that exists in Pennsylvania, but 
which exists in all of the 48 States, and, with the emphasis on sputnik 
and “muttnik” and everything else going on now, { think this com- 
mittee would do a great service to education in the United States if 
they would consider the fact that legislation should be introduced 
that, where dislocation occurs throughout these housing projects, they 
should make compensation to these districts for it. 

For instance, we have children from South Carolina and North 
Carolina who are attending schools in Duquesne, who are actually 
not citizens of Duquesne, but were transported here because their 
fathers happen to have the skill needed in that plant. They take no 
rentals or Sor no homes, but go into the housing project. The point 
I make is, it is not something which is unique to Duquesne, but a na- 
tional problem. 

Senator CiarK. I do not want to comment on your curious views 
about American citizenship, but I do say you have a point here 
which the committee should give careful attention to, and will. 

Mr. Fuuron. I want to say that regardless of what Federal law 
this occurs under, which means nothing to the city, you are at a loss. 
While under some laws the city would be helped, under the particular 
way this was brought about originally, you were not helped. 

Dr. Konvorinxa. That is right. 

Mr. Fuuron. So you think this is a discrimination. 

Dr. Konvottnxa. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wetss. May I say for the record, that when I said something 
about politicians I did not say it in any derogatory sense, but merely 
those people who hold political office and would take responsibility 
for— 

Senator Ciark. You do not need to apologize. Congressman Ful- 
ton and I are used to dishing it out and therefore are accustomed to 
taking it. 

The record will be kept open for 1 week to permit additional 
statements and also corrections of the record by letter or other means 
of communication which are to be filed. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


BRENTWOOD, PittTspuRGH, Pa., December 16, 1957. 
Subject : Free to the Government: A public-housing program. 
Hon. J. S. Ciark, Jr., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator CLARK: We were unable to attend the hearing you conducted 
in Pittsburgh recently, but do have some definite views on the housing problem. 
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Recently we proposed a plan to the board of realtors and the Home Build- 
er’s Association which had as its basis the upgrading principle. This would 
mean starting at the bottom, the slums, and moving that man into a better 
house, and so up the line. 

This is not just an idle suggestion. We have the plan, know it will work, and 
will detail it later in this letter. 

ACTION, Ince., is working all over the country to’improve neighborhoods. This 
plan would also accomplish their aim. 

We agree that the little man at the bottom has been overlooked in the overall 
scheme of housing. That is because the problem has consistently been attacked 
from the top. The industry has done everything it can advertising and promo- 
tion-wise, financing-wise, and otherwise to make the new home easier to buy. 

‘ a new home would be much easier to buy if the older home was made easy 
o buy. 

“Build a cheaper house for the low-income man” has been the cry for years. 
This is virtually impossible in the light of land and building costs, and produces 
what will only be tomorrow’s slum area. It can’t be made cheap enough and 
large enough to satisfy his needs. 

This low-income man is generally a working tradesman who wants to live 
close to his work, not in the “two-car, toll-phone” area in the outer suburbs where 
cheap land is available. 

This low-income man generally raises the larger family and needs larger 
living accommodations than can be built in his price range. 

The obvious answer is an older house in a little better neighborhood, easy 
to buy. 

In a survey conducted by the survey research center of the University of 
Michigan, it was developed that 40 percent of the families would move if shown 
the way. A ride through the slum areas of our larger cities would be all the 
survey that need be conducted to bear this out. And so up the line in older 
neighborhoods, these people are proportionately dissatisfied. 


THE PLAN 


The plan comes in 2 packages, 1 to be supplied by the real estate and building 
industries, the other by the Government at no cost. 

The Government through the FHA provides a mortgage facility whereby the 
older house becomes easier to buy, viz. : 

1. Find out what terms would attract investors to the older properties. 

2. Approach the FHA to set up a mortgage facility with a variable inter- 
est rate, up to 6 percent that would attract investors to older houses. This 
mortgage would’ vary up to 6 percent with the age of the property and the 
length of the mortgage term. The FHA mortgage has always had a single 
interest rate that didn’t contemplate varying mortgage conditions. In 
the private money markets interest rates are negotiable to fit market and 
peculiar conditions. 

If private money could not be attracted to the older type house, the Gov- 
ernment could provide the money market. They could be accomplished by 
selling bonds at say up to 4 to 4% percent, and relending the money at a rate 
to cover the interest plus administration. 

Mortgage lenders have eschewed mortgages on older properties: For some 
reason they deduce that a 90 percent loan on a new $18,000 house is better mort- 
gage security than a 90 percent loan on an older $10,000 house. In the latter 
instance the borrower would probably be a more stable individual with a more 
consistent income stream. 

The real estate and building industry would be responsible for the other 
package, 

Through an intensive advertising program they could start a buy a better home 
campaign. 

It is well known that the advertising men can sell almost anything. In small 
appliances they have sold us two of everything. They have women changing 
their lipstick shade and scent every week. In the face of the lung-cancer scare, 
cigarette sales are booming. The auto industry has us to a fever pitch about 
getting a new car. 

People have not been told enough times that they are living in an obsolete 
home. The boys in the gray-flannel suits turned loose on the American public 
could really get the ball rolling. 
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The effect of such a program would be manifold. Not only the real estate 
and building industries would benefit, but with them all the allied industries, 
and eventually the whole economy. Anyone moving to a different home goes 
through the paintup, cleanup, plantup routine. New drapes, rugs, furniture, 
garden tools, and a slew of other miscellaneous items are purchased. Possibly 
even remodeling is in order. It would put a lot of wheels in motion. 

This would seem to us to be a better idea than to provide public housing at 
great cost to the Government. To make a homeowner out of the low-income 
worker would certainly make him a better citizen, and would certainly put him 
in a healthier climate than a subsidized rental unit in a barracks type setup. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BARONE & LIND Co., 
Ray R. BARONE. 


BEAVER FAtts, Pa., December 11, 1957. 
Hon, JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: We are addressing this letter to you because we 
understand that you are the chairman of the Senate committee having jurisdic- 
tion over so-called slum clearance and redevelopment. 

From what we can see of the application of this movement generally, we 
believe the entire program nationwide should be scrapped at once, grants with- 
drawn, all present projects discontinued ; and such activities should be prohibited 
by Federal statute at all levels of government, in our opinion unconstitutional 
and un-American. This will prevent further irrepairable damage to people and 
property and stop a waste of Government money at all levels. In fact, appro- 
priate damages should be paid those who already suffered by such projects. We 
particularly stress that this prohibition by Federal statute apply to all types of 
authorities—redevelopment authorities, housing authorities, parking authorities, 
school authorities, municipal authorities, etc., etec—who have assumed powers, 
arrogance, and jurisdiction over the people’s way of life, their property, and 
their freedom, contrary to the original intent of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights and the American concept of liberty. Deeds to properties conferring the 
right “to have and to hold forever” are being violated, private property is being 
invaded under such authority ; homeowners and tenants are forced against their 
will to move out of houses that they have occupied possibly for years or gen- 
erations, houses that suit them in type and location and fixed up by work, time, 
and expense just the way they want to live; and they are driven from these 
comforts, which belong to every American, to the strange and unfamiliar sur- 
roundings adopted unwillingly out of hopelessness and helplessness and often 
accompanied by a bleak future of new debt in old age, or to an environment 
chosen for them by others and where they cannot be happy. 

And what have been the benefits to communities and the general public, of all 
these expensive experiments and this useless and burdensome “pushing people 
around to make room for somebody else’? We contend that the good results 
have been negative, that “redevelopment” as presently practiced is an economic 
and social failure, that it tends to reduce the population of residents and poten- 
tial taxpayers, that certain so-called elements may merely be driven to other 
parts of town, that it encourages the use of tenement-type public housing, that 
it eliminates paid for public thoroughfares, that it increases nontax-producing 
areas such as parks and playgrounds; and, still further, we challenge whether 
the reuse of the land would enhance or increase the tax revenue of the munici- 
pality. And, who are the proponents of these projects? Just a mere handful— 
including some who are not even residents or taxpayers of the community. We 
do not believe that these projects are ordinarily wanted or popular community- 
wide. Therefore, your hearings should include testimony from other than pro- 
fessional “redevelopers” and job holders in this field. 

Very respectfully yours, 
S. Samvuet & Sons, 
By Newton M. SAMUELS. 
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(A similar letter was addressed to Senator Clark.) 


PrrrssurGH, Pa., December 12, 1957. 
Senator Jos. S. Clark, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Let me take this means of communicating with you. I sat in’ Qn the morning 
session of your hearing today, at the end of which I wanted/to express my 
views as an individual to you personally. Due to the fact you had to make 
a luncheon appointment, you will recall, you introduced me to Mr. Milton 
Semer, who very personally and courteously heard my viewpoint. I know your 
office demands a limited time so that you personally do not get the opportunity 
to meet with and go over various points of view with all the persons you would 
want to, as you necessarily are obliged on prearranged agenda and appointments, 

I also did not think that the hearing which was set up and arranged at a 
prior date would be exactly receptive to my points of view inasmuch as these 
witnesses were all committed in a general sense to public planning or proposed 
propositions actual and probable. (And I do not say this from criticism.) 
I was very much impressed as a matter of fact by your personal effectiveness 
and apparent intense recognizance of the whole problem, as well as all the 
public planners’ testimony and research and experience. 

My views that I want to express to you are personal, that is to say I do not 
represent a group or body of persons. But as an individual citizen living in 
Pittsburgh and making my living in a part of the city of Pittsburgh referred 
to as a blighted area. I have seen the removal of families and persons from 
the lower hill district relocated to various parts of the county including this 
section in which I make my living, which section is now referred to as the upper 
hill district. And now I read in the press that the upper hill is being considered 
for planning and redevelopment. 

From what I read in the newspapers and what I’ve seen transpire in the 
relocation of families in the lower hill district and what I heard at the hearing 
today, it is not at all improbable that X years hence some kind of redevelop- 
ment will take place here in the upper hill district along with other parts of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. I hope that the action taken then will be 
based on the best plan for the whole problem. As you made mention at the 
hearing the housing problem is not only one within the realm of economics 
and social studies but it is very much so within the minds, ideas, and mental 
attitudes of people. This is a fact. 

It is my point of view that relocation, tearing down and redevelopment is not 
always the best and only way to attend this housing and blighted area problem. 
It was the answer down at the Gateway and it will prove successful in the 
lower hill, we all hope. But for the upper hill—redevelopment, relocation of 
about 8,500 families and developing on this land a cultural, residential and 
commer¢ial area is not only unrealistic for the area and for the people but 1 
believe it is totally uneconomical as well. 

And now to get down to the point of my view. I deplore the inconsiderate, 
noncompassionate landlord who makes good profit from blighted housing. I 
also cannot find support for the tenant in these blighted areas who are neither 
mentally nor emotionally nor characteristically sensitive to decent care and 
maintenance of property. (This is not the point I want to make.) The point 
I want to make is this: Our good old ‘“‘Uncle Sam” is asked and does supply 
subsidy to the farmer, the munitions maker and to foreign aid. 

I believe that if Uncle Sam would make it profitably attractive through sub- 
sidation that substandard housing could be renewed, redeveloped, and blighted 
areas could be renovated for all practical and feasible purposes in this area, 
the upper hill, by private businessmen such as myself who would invest some 
of their own money and would manage with their own personal contacts and 
know-how of the people so that through Federal subsidy the sale and rental 
of real estate could be economically profitable to the landlord and suitably, 
adequately and decently livable to the people living in the area. 

This housing and blighted area problem needs, along with all the other 
means used in the past and to be used in the future, private businessmen who 
will venture into it because it will be profitable to provide decent housing and 
it will be profitable to maintain it. And these businessmen will call upon good 
business judgment and common sense to see that the people lift themselves by 
their own bootstraps to stamp out in large part blight and slums. 
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I submit to you therefore, Senate Clark, the proposition to subsidize real 
estate, land-buildings, in the slum areas and if such legislation and laws are 
enacted it may prove less costly and more attractive to most people. I submit 
this idea as another means to stamp out or rather in your own words to ‘chew 
away” at, this enormous problem. 

Senator, let me wish you good health, peace of mind and success. 

Sincerely, 
Davip W. FIREMAN. 


STATEMENT OF J. GLENN SINN, PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF 
HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 


Slums are definitely one thing America cannot afford. Over the recent years 
we have acquired a number of tools plus a substantial amount of knowledge 
which now makes it possible for us to do a total job of slum clearance. 

It is for this reason that our organization endorses a program of urban 
renewal that will both curb and completely eradicate blight from the American 
scene. To those dollar worshippers and people of little faith who fear the price 
is too high and that we cannot afford it—we reply that time is running out 
and we can’t afford not to afford it. Within our own State we leave the task of 
spelling out in detail the size of the program that we require and the length 
of time in which it is to be achieved to the several members of our organization 
who will be appearing before this committee. 

Senator Ciark. Before we end the hearings in Pittsburgh, I would 
like to express publicly my deep appreciation to John Mauro, the 
acuene coordinator for May or Lawrence, for the enormous help he 

ras to the staff of the committee in lining up these excellent wit- 
inion who gave us a great deal of the most vz valuable information. 

I would like publicly also to thank those witnesses for appearing 
here and being so patient and so courteous with what must have some- 
times seemed almost interminable questioning. 

1 think from my point of view these bearings have been well worth 
while and have developed many points of great importance, which 
ought to be considered very seriously by the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate. 

I want to thank everybody who participated in them for the cour- 
tesy which the staff and I have received at your hands. 

This concludes the hearings in Pittsburgh and the meeting will be 
recessed. 

(Whereupon, at 5:35 p. m., the hearing was recessed. ) 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1957 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Hovustne, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in courtroom No. 1, 
United States Courthouse, Philadelphia, Pa., at 2 p. m., Senator 
Joseph S. Clark presiding. 

Present: Senator Clark. 

Also present : Jack Carter, staff director; Milton Semer, counsel ; 
and Dean Cromer, staff assistant, Subcommittee on Housing Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Senator Ciark. The hearing will be in session. 

I would appreciate it if the ladies and gentlemen in the rear of the 
room would take seats. 

The purpose of these hearings, as most of you know, is to obtain 
information on which to base Federal legislation dealing with the 
wide ra of the problem of shelter. Our emphasis will be placed 
on the urban redevelopment and slum-clearance programs of the Fed- 
eral Government, but we are also interested, very much interested, 
in the problem of relocation of families who will: be forced to move 
from urban redevelopment and slum-clearance area 

We want to know what, if any, additional F cides legislation is 
desirable in order to assure that each such family so displaced can 
move into a safe and sanitary home. 

This almost inevitably leads us into a consideration of the need for 
further public housing, what kind of public housing, if any, should 
be encouraged by the Congress, and the possibilities of developing 
such procedures as section 221 of the present Housing Act, to enable 
private industry to build housing which will be avail: ible not only for 
those displac ed by urban redev elopment, but for others of low and 
moderate income groups. 

We are particularly concerned at what appeared from the testi- 
mony taken in Washington earlier this year, and what has appeared 
from testimony heretofore taken this fi ul by Senator Douglas in Chi- 
cago, and by me in Portland, Maine, and in Pittsburgh, with respect 
to the ability of private home builders and mortgage financers to 
furnish safe and sanitary housing for moderate income groups—that 
is to say, those whose incomes range from $3,500 to perhaps $6,500 
a year—at prices which they can : afford to pay. 

We are here primarily to seek information. I want to try to make 
these hearings as informal as possible. We are not looking for any 
headlines, and we are not after anybody’s scalp. We want to get 
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the best thinking of the Philadelphia metropolitan area planners, 
those who are interested in the shelter problem, the mortgage bankers, 
the real estate people, and the home builders, as to how we can move 
forward with the very serious and completely unsolved problem of 
providing every American family with a safe and sanitary home. 

We made the same effort in the other cities to which I have referred. 
We want to determine whether, in your judgment, as a result of the 
overwhelming need to bolster our national security through heavy 
additional expenditures in the Defense Department field, there is a 
lack of willingness to make the sacrifices necessary to go ahead with 
this shelter problem, coming as it does on top of not only a great 
need in the field of national defense, but apparently a great need in 
the field of education, also. 

We know that we have an enormously extensive highway program 
underway. Are the American people prepared to pay the costs of 
this program—which I have no hesitation in saying, in my judgment, 
is eventually going to lead to substantially higher taxes, until such 
time as we are able to make a kind of foolproof disarmament agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia and Communist China, which will enable 
us to reduce the crushing burden which now must be spent on 
armament. 

I think one of the things which my colleagues in the Senate will 
be most interested in hearing, when those of us who are taking testi- 
mony in the field come back to report, will be the temper of the Amer- 
ican people, aroused as they are by the sputniks and by our own 
failure to launch, when we thought we could, an earth satellite. 

Are we prepared to go ahead with our domestic programs, and 
perhaps even step them up, or is it the desire of the people to sit 

ack and allow pe conditions to continue, in order to avoid that 
additional bit of sacrifice which will be necessary if we are going to 
move ahead on all fronts? 

It has come to my attention that there are a number of witnesses 
who were not initially scheduled, who want to be heard, and some 
witnesses who have been scheduled, who want more time than the 
were initially allotted. I would like to say that I intend to sit until 
everybody has been heard, and if those of you who have to be put 
off a little while will have the patience to wait, I can assure you your 
time will come. 

We will sit late in the afternoons, and I will also be prepared to 
come back and sit on Friday of this week, if we can’t get through by 
late Thursday afternoon. 

If any of you have not been given the opportunity to testify, and 
still want to, if you will let members of the staff know about that, 
any member of the staff at the table with me now, we will see to it 
that you get an opportunity. 

I should say that the purpose of the hearing is to help us draft Fed- 
eral legislation, and therefore there are many subjects which you 
might Tike to sound forth on, which are not exactly relevant to the 
purpose of the testimony. We are going to have to ask you to con- 
fine yourself to the objects of our inquiry. 

ith that preliminary, our first witness will be the distinguished 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, George Leader, 
who has been willing to come down here and give us the opportunity 
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to get the benefit of his thinking on these very important. problems. 
Governor Leader, we are so happy to have you here. We all look 
forward with great anticipation to what you have to tell us. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE M. LEADER, GOVERNOR, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Governor Leaver. Senator Clark, I would like to commend the 
Senate Subcommittee on Housing for holding this series of hearings 
all over the country. I think one of the great pitfalls of Government 
is to try to think too much in a vacuum sometimes, to try to solve all 
of the ills of the country and of the world within the confines of our 
offices, or the chambers of the various legislative bodies. 

It seems to me that this should be a very valuable experience, both 
for the Senate committee, and for those in other areas of Govern- 
ment and civic organizations. I think it stimulates our thinking, and 
I think it ought to be very useful to the Senate and the Congress in 
general when you report back to them. 

I am very happy to participate in it myself, and I want to express 
my gratitude to the committee for this opportunity, because so many 
of our Pennsylvania communities are deeply involved in the Federal 
urban renewal and housing programs. 

The Commonwealth itself has a limited measure of participation, 
less than I would like to see, but the great majority of residents in 
this highly urbanized State find that their very conditions of the 
life—their ability to buy or rent a home, their ability to gain em- 
ployment, the growth or retrogression of their towns and cities, the 
taxes they must pay in their home communities—all of these things 
are in some degree dependent upon Federal action in the closely re- 
lated fields of credit for housing construction and ownership, public 
housing for families of low income, and the process of blight removal, 
slum clearance, neighborhood protection and redevelopment which we 
now call urban renewal. 

The Federal programs concentrated in the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance are decisive elements in all of these fields. ' 

Consequently, the course which the administration and the Con- 
gress take is of vital concern to us. 

I would first like to make a general statement. 

It would be a great national error, in my judgment, to single out 
the Federal-aid program in urban renewal and housing for elimina- 
tion or drastic cutback in the budget as one of those “entire cate- 
gories” of Federal expenditures which might, under the President’s 
suggestion in his Oklahoma City speech, be abolished or uncondition- 
ally deferred to make budget room for our expanded defense neces- 
sities. 

Most of us will agree—and I certainly would urge—that the de- 
fense of the Nation is paramount. We must protect these commu- 
nities we are so laboriously rebuilding. And if we are to protect them, 
we must regain the ground we have lost in the development of missiles 
and the exploration of outer space. Nothing else is so important. 

If it were necessary to draw fully upon our economy to do so, as it 
was necessary to mobilize the full strength of the Nation during 
World War LI, we would and should do so, each of us making equal 
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sacrifices, each of us putting our brains, sweat, sinew, and money into 
an urgent national task. 

But our leadership has not said that such a complete, such an all- 
out, such an overriding draft against the whole economy, is necessary. 

Recognizing this fact, then, I must say that it would be grossly 
unfair and nationally disadvantageous, to pick out from the whole 
vast range of our economy the one program which is helping our 
cities to rebuild—the urban renewal program—and one industry— 
the home construction industry—as unlucky sacrificial victims to the 
sputnik. 

I have made this same statement in recent days prior to this, and 
seem to have been misunderstood. 

My point simply is that if the national defense requires reductions 
in the civilian economy, these should come all the way across the 
board. 

Like most of us, I like the chrome and the horsepower we put into 
our cars, and when I look for an investment for my modest savings, 
I like a high return combined with perfect security. But these are 
surely no more sacred elements in our society than the roofs over our 
heads and the work we are doing to rebuild our cities in the shape 
of today’s world. 

The whole matter, actually, is academic, in my judgment. We 
evidently do not have to eliminate entire categories of Federal pro- 
grams in the name of national survival, nor do we have to put any 
system of monetary controls or materials allocations into the economy. 

The truth seems to be, instead, that we are not working our econ- 
omy up to its fullest capacity. 

The steel industry is operating at about 70 percent capacity. 

Unemployment is at its highest figure since 1949. 

There would seem to be no basis, therefore, for a slackening in our 
combined effort to clear slums, to eliminate blight, and to add to our 
total housing supply in sufficient volume to compensate for obso- 
lescence and provide for our growing population. 

My recommendation to the committee is, then, that the existing 
Federal programs be continued, be enlarged where necessary, be im- 
proved, and be administered with imagination and boldness. We 
should not be talking of cutbacks; we should be planning to move 
forward. 

Senator Ciark. Governor, if I may interrupt you for a moment, I 
find myself in complete agreement with you, but I think you would 
agree with me, if we are to go ahead as you suggest, we are going 
to have to take more money out of the private part of our economy 
and put it into the public part. While the result is not going to be 
any enormous strain on the overall economy, it probably is going to 
call for greater Federal expenditures. 

Would you not agree with that? 

Governor Leaver. I do not think there is any doubt about it. In 
the overall picture, it is going to call for some greater Federal ex- 

enditures. However, we are also going to stimulate the economy. 

Je are going to strengthen our tax structure, the base of our tax 
structure; and in the overall picture, I can see where the present rate 
of taxation, local, State, and Federal, may not be any Linton as a 
result of strengthening the base on which you are levying. 
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For example, we are going to lose taxes in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania because steel is operating at about 70 percent of capacity. 
Senator Cxiark. I think you are right to that extent. Personally, 

I am a little bit more pessimistic than you are, and I am afraid that 
even if we get the economy operating at full scale, as we both hope 
we can, that we are still not going to be able to sustain the overall 
burden of carrying both the public and the defense programs forward 
without some additional tax contribution. 

I hope Iam wrong. But, in any event, I think I ought to say, since 
the press is here and appears to be interested, that for myself I am 
strongly in favor of a balanced budget. I do not see any necessity 
for deficit spending. 

Governor Leaner. I am strongly in favor of a balanced budget for 
Philadelphia, Pa., and our Federal Government. 

Senator Ciark. That is right. At the local and State levels we 
have to balance the budget. At the Federal level we have the indul- 
gence of running a deficit without anybody ; 

Governor Leaner. I think you are unduly optimistic about that. 
The Commonwealth has not had one for some time. I expect to see 
one on paper at the end of my term of office. 

Senator Ciarx. I am confident you are going to. 

Governor Leaner. I do think the economy can stand the overall 
picture. In fact, I think if one wanted to make the argument on the 
basis of the decline in our economy, you might very well make the 
argument that we ought to do a bigger job in urban renewal and 
housing in order to take up some of this slack in our economy. 

I do not propose to make that argument here today, because I think 
this is such a vital program and it is so important that it needs con- 
tinuity, and I shall comment on that a little later in my testimony. 
But I do not want to hinge this on the ups and downs of the economic 
cycle. 

) ae Ciark. I think it is particularly important to stimulate the 
home building industry. When we think that we are going to have 
less than a million new starts in residential building this year, which 
I believe is the lowest rate in a great many years, when we actually 
need a minimum of 2 million starts in order to take care of the need 
for housing due to substandard housing and the accelerated rate of 
the formation of new families, you can see that there is need for stimu- 
— in his part of our economy, perhaps even more than other 
places. 

Governor Leaper. I certainly agree to that, Senator. 

I think I should lay one ghost. 

That is the wishful thinking which still pursues the hope that these 

rograms may be taken over by the States, or that the ratio of 

ederal to non-Federal participation may be shifted in weight from 
the Federal to the non-Federal side. 

Only two States in the Union, Pennsylvania and Illinois, have 
appropriated money to aid their communities in the work of urban 
renewal under title I of the National Housing Act. Illinois’ con- 
tribution has been $15 million; Pennsylvania’s total, during 9 years, 
has been $12.3 million. 

In Pennsylvania’s case, the total appropriation for urban renewal 
asistance of $12.3 million is in contrast to Federal authorizations 
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within this State of $103 million. In other words, we are roughly 1 
to the Federal Government’s 10. 

New York is the only State, to my knowledge, with a continuing 
and effective State housing program. 

The record certainly does not support a degree of State interest 
across the Nation which would guarantee sufficient state participation 
to continue an effective program if the Federal Government should 
withdraw from the work. 

Senator Crark. Would you not agree with me, Governor Leader, 
that since World War IT the increases in State budgets in general and 
the increase in the State budget of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in particular have been such that we are coming fairly near 
the top level of State taxation, which our present somewhat regres- 
sive systems will permit ? 

Governor Lraper. It is hard to say where that barrier is. We cer- 
tainly reach psychological barriers. I think that a $78 billion 
budget in the Federal Government would become something of a 
psychological barrier in the early part of the year. 

Senator Ciark. We have got to think in terms of what is politi- 
cally feasible also. 

Governor Leaver. Yes. 

Senator CiarK. We have to face the fact, if we are going to have 
higher taxation at the State level, we are going to have to go to the 
members of the legislature. I have not been close to it, as you are; 
but looking at the outside, there is a good deal of trouble getting those 
taxes to perform a number of the services which I know you would 
have liked to have while you were in Harrisburg. 

Governor Leaper. I can refer to some of those expanded services 
ina moment. It is true State budgets and municipal budgets, per- 
centagewise, have grown much more rapidly over the last 10 years 
than the Federal budget has grown percentagewise. And it is be- 
coming more and more difficult for State governments, and for munic- 
ipal government to increase taxes sufficiently to take on very many 
new or expanded programs. 

In the old programs, especially, that the States have—and [ shall 
refer to education and mental health as examples in a moment—the 
cost has increased so rapidly—and in health programs and welfare 

rograms—that I do not think we can expect any miracles from the 
tates in the field of urban renewal and housing. 

Senator Crark. Is it not generally true that State budgets are at 
the highest figure in history right now? 

Governor Leaner. Oh, yes. Yes, indeed. And I mention again 
the fact that percentagewise State budgets have grown much more 
rapidly than the Federal budget. 

Senator Crark. Moreover, the Federal budget is substantially 
lower now than it has been at other times in our recent history. 

Governor Leaper. Yes. Of course, the one factor that reflects in 
the Federal budget rather quickly is the matter of national defense, 
but which has very little effect on State budgets. 

I would presume on the domestic side that the financial relationshi 
or the portion of the budget carried by the Federal Government and 
the States would bear a little closer relationship. 

Senator Crark. I think so. But do not forget that in 1954 we 
made a very substantial cut in Federal tax rates. 
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Governor Leaver. Yes; whereas at that period of our history almost 
every State was going through the experience of greatly increased tax 
burden. 

Senator CLark. Yes. 

Governor Leaver. In any event, I believe this theory that the States 
may take over the work of urban renewal in itself is wrong. 

Slums, urban blight, metropolitan growth, the renewal of : core cities 
are national problems. Our failure to cope with them will be a na- 

tional failure; the existence of slums is a national disgrace. We can- 
not compartmentalize the problem into 48 different packages. 

The States, certainly, are most hard pressed to meet their responsi- 
bilities in such traditional areas as the treatment of mental illness 
and the crisis in education, which has now suddenly become so ob- 
vious in the light of the Soviet technical achievements. You and I, 
Senator Clark, may take whatever comfort there is in being a Cassan- 
dra in this last matter; we were somewhat lonely pre-sputnik advo- 
cates of a rapidly expanded program for higher education in this 
State and Nation. 

There is no magic savings in any sleight of hand with tax moneys 
between governments; if the program is genuine, it must be paid for, 
and by the same taxpayers. 

[ama member of the committee of governors which has been meet- 
ing with a Federal committee from the executive branch on the re- 
assignment of the public responsibilities and revenues. 

Our committee has agreed that it is a worthwhile objective to have 
the States and cities put up the relatively small amounts necessary 
for the advance planning of urban-renew al projects. I concurred be- 
cause I think that it would speed the pace of redevelopment. projects 
if the planning funds were made available locally, and speed is a valu- 
able commodity in this program which is all too slow. 

It is my further impression that there would be a compensation 
in increased Federal aid, as the law now provides, for the total project 
if the community, with or without State aid, did its own advance 
planning. It has never been my belief that the amount of Federal 
assistance should be reduced, or that the ratio of Federal to non- 
Federal support should be diminished. 

Senator Ciark. I would like to interject, Governor, I am inclined 
to agree with you with respect to our larger urban areas, but I am 
wondering whether with respect to a number of the smaller commu- 
nities—where the thought of urban renewal has come rather lately, 
and the possibility of doing something at the local level seems pretiy 
remote—it is not still necessary to stimulate the interest of those com- 
munities in urban redevelopment and renewal with the potential of 
some Federal funds for advanced planning. 

We had some testimony in Pittsburgh last week from the Washing- 
ton County Redevelopment Authority, who felt very strongly that 
we ought to put more funds into the section 701 program, which makes 
advance planning grants from the Federal Government possible for 
the smaller communities. 

The same type of testimony came from the State people in Maine 
when we were up there. 

I wonder if you have any reaction to that ? 
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Governor Leaper. I would say this: I think the States ought to be- 
come interested. If the State does a good stimulative job—and I think 
we have an advantage here in Pennsylvania, because Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh have shown the example for all the smaller communities— 
I think it could be done, and can be done, and will be done at the State 
and local level. 

On the other hand, on the basis of some of our discussions in the Fed- 
eral-State joint action committee hearings or meetings, some of the 
areas, some of the States are quite remote from the nearest Federal 
office. We have the good fortune of having them right here in Phila- 
delphia. Washington is only a short distance away. — 

But where they are remote, it is conceivable that an aggressive 
State might do a better job of stimulating local activity than the 
Federal agency itself. 

Senator Crark. I think that is true. What has given us some con- 
cern was the unwillingness of many of the State legislatures, domi- 
nated as many of them are by the rural legislators, to permit State 
tax money cate used for this program in the fear that the end result 
of turning it back to the States would be that in many areas where it is 
really badly needed, it would not get done. 

Governor Leaner. I think your fear is well-founded in some locali- 
ties, and my thought would be that we should continue the two provi- 
sions, just as you have now, with perhaps some additional encourage- 
ment for the States to take advantage of this better deal from the Fed- 
eral Government by providing the money for advance planning. I 
think it is good to have both. 

But I would hope that some more of the States would be stimulated 
into action. Especially, I think, would it be effective in those States 
that are remote from the nearest Federal establishment. 

I will not concur in any recommendation by the joint committee 
which will be a basis for retrenchment by the Federal Government in 
the fields of urban renewal and housing, and I am sure that a good 
number of my fellow governors will take the same position. 

We in Pennsylvania have welcomed the urban-renewal program. 

Pennsylvania was one of the first States in the Nation to pass an ur- 
ban redevelopment law. Our two largest cities, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, organized redevelopment authorities before the passage of 
the Federal law. We have a real need for the program, and a deep 
and widening belief in it. 

Pennsylvania’s redevelopment authorities are carrying out more 
than 50 projects with Federal allocations, 20 percent more, inciden- 
tally, than any other State. 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have had the wisdom and the energy, 
as Senator Clark well knows, to produce great projects without Federal 
assistance, but substantially we depend, throughout the State, on the 
Federal program, 

Scranton, Harrisburg, Erie, York, and Chester are among the Penn- 
sylvania cities with active redevelopment programs. 

Senator CriarKk. Beaver Falls came in at Pittsburgh with what 
seemed to be a very imaginative and stimulating program. 

Governor Leaper. Splendid. We are getting a great deal of activ- 
ity, as you know, from many of these small communities. Small com- 
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munities, such as the industrial boroughs in Allegheny County, are 
participants. And much more is to come. 

The success of redevelopment in Pennsylvania is not due to public 
action alone. There are strong citizens’ organizations which inspire 
and assist the program, such as the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development in the Pittsburgh district, and the old Phila- 
delphia Development Corp. and the Food Distribution Center Cor p. 
in Philadelphia. 

Therefore, we are deeply interested at all levels of our public and 
community life in the continuity of the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram, and in its increased effectiveness. 

Senator Ciark. In order that nobody’s feelings may be hurt, let me 
add the Greater Philadelphia Movement to that list, because they too 
have made valiant efforts here in Philadelphia. 

Governor Leaver. They too should be added ; 

The committee has undoubtedly heard much nin on continuity. 
The recent period when the program went into deep freeze because 
authorization authority had expired dramatized the hand-to-mouth 
nature of the program to date. So have various statements of doubt 
or opposition within the national administration, statements which we 
sincerely hope do not represent considered administration policy. 

To plan against the future, Pennsylvania’s communities require 
assurances of sufficient Federal authorization spread over a sufficient 
period of years. 

I would suggest to the committee that it consider that we are going 
to have the problem of urban renewal with us for a long, long time. 
Congress should accept this as fact, and agree now to what might be 
‘alled an ever-normal program. 

By that I mean authorizations extending at least 10 years into the 
future, with a new authorization added each year as the authorizations 
for the current year have been committed as capital grant reserva- 
tions. 

Senator Crarx. Governor Leader, this 10-year program has, as you 
know, already been recommended by the Ainiaiaal Municipal Asso- 
ciation at its congress in San Francisco, so that we have the mayors of 
the country pretty well committed to it. 

I wonder if you could give us any sort of idea of the extent to which 
you think we could get support from the governors of the 48 States for 
this kind of a program ? 

Governor Leaper. The only indication I have had would be the 
reactions we have had in our very limited discussions on this in the 
Federal-State Joint Action Committee. I have been pleasantly sur- 
prised to discover that a number of the more conservative governors 
are very strongly in support of this type of work, this activ ity, and I 
would feel optimistic about the possibility of the governors’ support. 

Senator CharKk. Certainly along the Atlantic seaboard, and in the 
Northes astern States, you would find some pretty good support at the 
gubernatorial level, would you not ? 

Governor Leaver. I imagine we have half the population in the 
country between Boston and Washington, and I would be very much 
surprised if any of the governors of this northeastern part of the 
country would not be strongly i in support. 

But I have noted some support among the governors of the South. 

Senator Crark. That is true. 
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Governor Leaper. And the governors of the Midwest and the Fai 
West. I have been pleasantly surprised at some of these governors 
who would normally be thinking in terms of States rights, or extreme 
conservatism, in their political ‘philosophies, who have been fr iendly 
to this program. 

Senator Crark. Of course, it would be very helpful to the Con- 
gress and, I imagine, to the administration, too, if we did have some 
expression of support from the governors’ conference. 

I don’t know how feasible or pr ‘actical that is. I just pass it along 
to you for whatever you might be able to do, which may very well be 
nothing. 

Governor Leaver. I do not recall that the matter received any 
attention at the governors’ conference, the most recent governors’ 
conference, last spring. There will not be another until June of next 
year. But I would be more than happy to introduce such a reso- 
lution at the next conference if June is not too late. 

Senator Crark. I think it would be very helpful, because we are 
not going to solve this problem in this session of Congress. ‘This is 
going to be with us for at least the 10-year period which you have in 
mind, and, in my judgment, it will be a minimum of 30 years before 
we get it licked. 

Grovernor Leaner. I would hope we could get some positive action 
by the governors’ conference in June on the basis of that. 

We would then have a committed program always in being, suf- 
ficiently guaranteed for the future to warrant the full energies of 
our local governments, our community leadership, and the private 
redevelopers who must invest their creative ability and their funds in 
these projects. 

We would have, in substance, a Federal capital budget for urban 
renewal as we have a capital budget for it here in this city of Phila- 
delphia. 

Accepting the retention of the present two-thirds Federal, one- 
third non-Federal ratio, I would then hope that Pennsylvania and 
other States would assist their communities in providing the match- 
ing funds required—again on a long-term commitment. 

You may recall, Senator, we had legislation in Pennsylvania. Jast 
session on that. 

Senator Ciark. Yes, and it has been very helpful, as we have seen 
the results come in from the various Pennsylvania communities, to 
see how that State money, given to a community, enabled it to apply 
for a larger Federal grant. So they were getting $2 for the local 
community for every dollar the State committed itself to, and that 
was a dollar which the local community might well not have been 
able to put up by » by itself, if it had not had the State help. 

Governor Leaver. Incidentally, a small portion of that money had 
to be used for advance planning earlier this year, when advance 

lanning money was no longer available. So we made a portion of 
it available to keep the program going. 

As you well know, this is not the kind of program you can put 
down and pick up at will. It takes time to build it, keep it going. 

Senator Criark. I mentioned to you earlier, Governor—I do not 
know whether you have had a chance to give it real thought—that we 
brought out of the Banking and Currency Committee last session a 
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proposal to change the 2-to-1 ratio of Federal contributions to local, 
to 3 to 1, based on a recommendation made by the American Munic- 
ipal Congress. That would not mean more Feder ‘al money. It would 
just mean that it would be spent more intensively in particular areas. 
Of course, if we could get the additional money, it would be fine. 

I wonder if it is your view that here in Pennsylvania we can expect 
to get along with a 2-to-1 ratio, or whether you think a 3-to-1 ratio 
would do the job quicker and better. 

Governor Leaver. In our proposal that the States pay for the ad- 
vance planning, we would automatically shift over to a 3-to-1 ratio, 
would we not ¢ 

Senator CLark. So the State would pick up the slack ? 

Governor Leaver. The State, it seems to me, could very well pick 
up the advance planning here, and if we did that, we would get the 
3-to-1 ratio. 

On the other hand, it makes very little difference to us whether 
we do that, or whether the State continues to pick up 50 percent of 
the local contribution, which means it is $1 State, $1 local, and $4 
Federal. 

So, actually, on our program it gives the municipality a 1-to-4 
ratio now, as long as we put our dollar in there, our State dollar. 

Senator CLark. Yes. 

Governor Leaper. I think there is some virtue in having a certain 
amount of flexibility in all these things, because obviously, as you 
know, the financial resources vary from one community to another. 
The local initiative varies from one community to another. 

I do not know that I would here today want to try to become enough 
of an expert to say there is one best approach. I would simply 

rather try to say that the States have a responsibility, and they, 
aun with the other units of government, as I am about to say here, 
ought to all be participating in terms of leadership and in terms of 
money. 

As I see every level of government—city or borough, county, 
State, and F pee hee participate, so that we draw upon all our 
public strength to push this program forward at a maximum rate of 
speed. 

We have been very deliberate to date. 

I call the committee’s attention to some statistics cited in the cur- 
rent issue, December, of Forum. All of our actual redevelopment 
projects to this time comprise only 6,496 acres, less than 1 percent 
of the total area of blight in the Nation. They are removing only 
65,000 substandard housing units, about 1 percent of the Nation's 
total. 

Obviously, that is not fast enough to do this job in our generation. 

Senator Crark. In point of fact, blight is ahead of redevelopment 
in pretty nearly every large city in the country. It is getting worse; 
it is not getting better. 

Governor Lraper. Yes. I think the program is now gathering 
speed; the art is better known; the administration of the program 
both locally and federally is improving but is capable, of course, of 
much greater improvement. 

It may be that we are on the edge of a real breakthrough; of all 
times, this is the moment when Congress should give the urban 
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renewal program assurance of long and continued life and ever- 
mounting vigor. . 

The Commonwealth is articipating, as I have said, in urban 
renewal. As a State, we do not now participate in public housing, 
nor in the extension of credit for private housing. My knowledge 
in these latter fields is therefore not drawn from experience, but is 
given as the observation of a citizen who hopes to keep himself 
informed on all public affairs. 

As to public housing, we obviously need the continuation of a pro- 
gram in being as a means of relocation for the low-income families 
displaced by redevelopment and other public programs. We need it 
also as a social necessity if we are to provide decent shelter for fami- 
lies whose power to earn cannot buy them adequate, safe, and sanitary 
housing in the market place. 

Senator Crarx. Governor, do you happen to know whether your 
highway people have ever made any estimate of the number of fami- 
lies that will have to be relocated as a result of the joint State-Fed- 
eral highway program? That gave us some concern both in Portland, 
Maine, and in Pittsburgh. 

tovernor Leaver. I have not seen those statistics, and I doubt that 
they would yet be collected, because our major urban projects are not 
far enough along, such as the Delaware Expressway, for example. 

Senator Crank. It will be a significant factor, though; will it not? 

Governor Leaver. Oh, yes, it will be. There will be a tremendous 
amount. I have directed them to work with the urban renewal peo- 
ple in these studies with regard to the location of major arteries that 
run through the urban communities. 

It is babetantial: However, in terms of urban renewal, this can be 
an asset rather than a liability, because if these highways run through 
blighted areas, it makes a certain amount of highway money available 
for the elimination of blight. However, it does, speaking of housing 
now, throw the burden over on the housing people. 

Senator Crark. I have just seen a wonderful example of that up in 
New Haven, Conn., where the highway program is helping clear out 
a very badly blighted area, which has been closely coordinated with 
the urban redevelopment program, which the mayor is working on up 
there in cooperation with the Federal authorities. 

Governor Lraper. I think the great danger in the highway pro- 
gram, if I may pursue that point for a moment, is that in too many 
of our highways, where we did not have limited access, we have cre- 
ated commercial blight, where probably before we had residential 
ey 

So it is terribly important on the edges of our cities. In the cities 
where we have zoning, I think we have a reasonably good chance of 
avoiding it. ‘ 

Senator Crank. And to put in a commercial, it is also making this 
billboard nuisance far worse. 

Governor Lraprr. Yes. I think you are going to find, unless we 
are extremely careful, that at the interchanges on our highway system 
we are going to get the worst kind of commercial blight, and I would 
hope somebody somewhere will be able to deal with it. I doubt that 
our second-class townships are going to deal with it adequately. And 
10 years from now, 20 years from now, it may be too late. We will 
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be going back, trying to eliminate commercial blight in suburban 
areas, as we are trying to eliminate commercial blight in the cities. 

It is obvious that tremendous changes have taken place in our econ- 
omy, and in the range of income among our population, since the pub- 
lic housing program was initiated in 1937, 20 years ago. 

We ought not to be quarreling on the old battlegrounds. 

It would seem to me that the public housing program should be 
reviewed by its friends—its enemies have been picking it to pieces 
all too long, all too unfairly. A better program, more responsive to 
our times, would surely be evolved. 

Again, it has been running through my mind that we should be 
thinking of an ever-normal supply of public housing for those who 
must rely on it, which, of course, we have not provided in recent years. 
We should also see if there is a means of ending the practice of 
evicting people from public housing when their income rises, and in- 
stead giving them a chance to remain as owners of a share of the 
project. 

Senator Crark. Let me interject there that one of the things that 
concerns us most is that so often when these families are evicted from 
public housing because their income rises, they have to go right back 
into the slums, because there is no safe and sanitary dwelling available 
for them at the price they can afford, in view of their income. 

Governor Leaper. What we are proposing here, of course, is pur- 
chase of these housing projects on a cooperative basis. I am sure you 
are familiar with the cooperative-type housing on a private basis in 
Philadelphia, and I saw some of it recently in Florida, in resort 
housing. 

Of course, these projects would be purchased by those people living 
in the units. Equivalent new public housing would be erected else- 
where to take its place. 

This is submitted as an idea, not an expert opinion. 

In the area of housing supply, we all know that the limitation is 
cost—cost of land, cost of construction, cost of money. Obviously, 
there is no simple formula or it would have been found long since. 

Every element of cost adds to the carrying charges and, therefore, 
both in theory and in fact, must remove some families from the hous- 
ing market. I am not prepared to make a positive recommendation 
to the committee, but will be glad to file with you the report of a dis- 
tinguished committee of Pennsylvanians who studied the problem at 
my request. Their major conclusion appears to be that the cost of 
money—in other words, interest charges—is a vital factor which must 
somehow be reduced. 

They suggested a State program which will, I am sure, receive the 
consideration of the next legislature. 

Senator CrarKk. _Governor, I am happy to say that this splendid re- 
port, which was signed by that distinguished commission which vou 
appointed, has already been placed in the record. (See p. 531.) We 
had the privilege of having Dr. Charles B. Nutting testify in Pitts- 
burgh. 

I would like to take this opportunity to commend you for a good, 
long step forward, in making available to al) Pennsylvanians this re- 
port on the housing problem throughout the State. 
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I think this is an absolutely first-class report, which is also going to 
be of great help to the Congress. 

Governor Leaper. Thank you, Senator Clark. I was very pleased 
with the work of that committee, and especially the development of a 
plan whereby people could get low interest rates more comparable to 
the rates of interest paid by our general State authority, which is 
about 2.7 percent, and other agencies of that type, as against the 5 
percent, L think, which was the rate of FHA mortgages at the time 
that study was made, and I suppose continues to be. 

1 thought this was an idea with tremendous potential. 

And the thought of using a revolving fund would tie up very little 
of our State money. 

Whether or not the idea has any application to your Federal pro- 
gram, I do not know. It certainly seems to me to be a good one at 
the State level. i will be very happy if you will study its possible 
application to Federal programs. 

Senator Crark. I was particularly impressed with the composition 
of the commission, because this was not just a group of liberals. You 
had, for example, Mr. Purnell, assistant to the president of T. Mellon 
& Sons, and a number of other active businessmen on this committee, 
who appreciate that this is a problem in which the business commu- 
nity is just as much interested as the social workers and the labor 
leaders, 

Governor Leapgr. Dr. Nutting himself is the former acting chan- 
cellor of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Senator CLarK. Yes. 

Governor Leaver. And an educator. We made every effort to pro- 
vide a balanced committee there, that would not go otf in all direc- 
tions, but would pull together, pick the brains of some of the best 
people in the field in the Commonwealth, and we are rather pleased 
with it. Iam grateful that you have found it to be of interest. 

I am sure that I do not have to point out the vital role of our urban 
centers, and of their housing needs, to a committee whose membership 
includes the distinguished former mayor of Philadelphia. At this 
point, it seems to me, we have rear-guard action to fight and win. 
We certainly must not do less than we are doing. 

Having stopped the retreat, we must then advance to the break- 
through which I am sure we can achieve if we are bold enough, re- 
sourceful enough, and, above all, determined enough. I want to ex- 
press my gratitude to you, Senator Clark, and to your committee and 
to your staff, for this opportunity to be here. If there are any ques- 
tions I might answer, I will be delighted to do so. My apologies for 
having such a lengthy statement. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Governor. I am most 
grateful to you for coming down. I know how busy you are. It has 
been a real inspiration to me, and I know it will be to my colleagues, 
to have you here, and. I think your testimony is very valuable, indeed. 

The next. witness will be Mr. William L. Rafsky, the development 
coordinator of the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rafsky, I am happy to weleome you here officially, in my capac- 
ity as a member of this senatorial committee. 

Personally, I must.say it seems like old times to have you across 
the table giving me advice again. It was always most excellent ad- 
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vice, during the 4 years I was mayor, and I am sure it is going to be 

just as good now. I know what a bear you have by the tail here in 
Philadelphia, with this whole shelter program, and I am most inter- 
ested to get the benefit of your most recent thinking on the subject, 
and I know my colleagues will be, too. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. RAFSKY, DEVELOPMENT COORDINA- 
TOR; ACCOMPANIED BY MICHAEL VON MOSCHZISKER, CHAIR- 
MAN, REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY; ARTHUR T. ROW, JR., 
ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CITY PLANNING COMMIS- 
SION; P. BLAIR LEE, CHAIRMAN, WALTER E, ALESSANDRONI, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AND DRAYTON S. BRYANT, DIRECTOR 
OF COMMUNITY RELATIONS, HOUSING AUTHORITY; JAMES 
McINERNY, REDEVELOPMENT CORP.; AND BARNET LIEBERMAN, 
COMMISSIONER OF LICENSES AND INSPECTIONS, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 


Mr. Rarsxy. Thank you, Senator. I guess the only difference is 
I used to be at the side of the table, instead of across the table. 

Senator CrarK. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator CiarKk. The statement of Mr. Rafsky will be printed in 
the record at the end of his remarks. I can assure him that I and 
the staff will read it and analyze it carefully. He has been good 
enough to state, in the interest of saving us some time, he will not 
read the statement, but will just hit the highlights. 

I will be happy to have you proceed in your own way, Mr. Rafsky. 

Mr. Rarsxy. Thank you. On behalf of Mayor Dilworth and all 
the city agencies, we should like to welcome you here to Philadelphia. 
It means a great deal to us to have an opportunity to discuss our 
problems directly in this way. As you know, the mayor originally 
planned to appear before the subcommittee on Wednesday, but has 
been detained because of an unexpected operation. He will have 
his statement before the subcommittee on Wednesday. 

What I thought I would do in my brief oral presentation is to try 
to introduce to you the various major governmental agencies which 
have a responsibility in this urban-renewal field. And, at the sug- 
gestion of the subcommittee staff, all of us will be available at one 
time for questioning, to make sure we can cover the entire ground. 

Senator Ciark. Why don’t you ask them to move their chairs and 
come up right behind you now ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. Those representatives present of the planning com- 
mission, redevelopment authority, and housing authority, I would ap- 
preciate you coming up at this time. 

Senator Ciark. 1 wonder if, as they come wp, you would introduce 
them, so that the stenographer will get their names and their ca- 
pacities, and then, when “they interject some comments, he will know 
how to identify them. 

Mr. Rarsxy. Mr. Arthur Row, of the city planning commission. 

James McInerny, of the Philadelphia Redevelopment Corp. 

Commissioner Lieberman, commissioner of licenses. 

T. Blair Lee, chairman of the Philadelphia Housing Authority. 
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Each of these agencies has a brief statement to make, which I be- 
lieve they, too, will summarize, but we thought it would be helpful if 
we were ail in front of you at this time, in terms of questions. 

I want to emphasize in my own presentation, No. 1, the fact that 
in Philadelphia we do have a comprehensive program designed to 
attack urban blight, and, secondly, to try and point up those items 
of legislation which we think *will be helpful to us, based on our ex- 

erience. We have viewed our own program as trying to achieve, 
roadly, six objectives. 

Senator CiarK. I see that Mr. Walter Alessandroni is here. Will 
you come up? 

Mr. Rarsxy. We have basically, six objectives that we are trying 
to achieve in our urban-renewal program. One is strengthening the 
economic base of the city. Second is the attracting of industry. 
Third is the wiping out of slums. Fourth is providing decent shelter 
for all our citizens. Fifth is helping our cultural and service institu- 
tions, whenever needed. Sixth is holding on to our present popula- 
tion, which is tending to move away. 

In trying to carry out these objectives, all the agencies which you 
see in front of you are partners in, we hope, one coordinated operation 
to save our city. 

Senator CrarKk. In view of the way some of the hearings were 
handled elsewhere, I think it would be wise to make for the record 
now the notation that we are dealing here today only with agencies of 
the city of Philadelphia. The surrounding metropolitan area is not 
present at the moment at the council table, nor are you dealing directly 
with its problems. 

Mr. Rarsxy. That is correct. 

Senator Crarx. I note that Mr. Michael von Moschzisker, chair- 
man of the urban redevelopment authority, has come in, and I will ask 
him if he would mind coming up here. We are going to try to keep 
this pretty informal, and I hope any one of you will feel free to inter- 
_ comments any time, if you have something to add to what Mr. 

tafsky says, or in response to any questions I may ask. 

Mr. Rarsxy. The program—and, as I say, these agencies are the 
ones that carry it out—includes trying to develop new unbuilt-upon 
land in such a way that we have the finest residential new neighbor- 
hoods, so that we can avoid the mistakes of past generations, and, in 
effect, build in immunity against the slum of tomorrow. 

Senator CrarK. That calls for special comment, because I think 
Philadelphia is one of the relatively few large municipalities which 
has any vacant land of any consequence. 

Mr. Rarsxy. That is right. 

Senator CiarK. I wonder if any of you gentlemen know offhand 
the number of acres of vacant land we still have in the city, and the 
percentage that represents of the whole? 

Mr. Row. I cannot answer that directly, Senator. I can say that 
most of the vacant land we have is subdivided now. In other words, 
although there is a potential still for considerable development, most 
of that which is vacant has already been laid out for purposes of 
subdivision. 

I do not honestly know what the number of acres is. 

Mr. Rarsxy. About 2,000 acres in Eastwick. 
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I would say we have almost the same in Northeast. Perhaps not 
unbuilt, but fairly new. 

We have approximately half of that in Roxborough. 

So we are dealing, roughly, with, I would say, about 5,000 acres. 

Senator CrarKk. That conforms with my own recollection—that 
there still are three reasonably substantial areas of the city which are 
not yet built up. And the extent to which that is going to help you 
solve your problem, you will tell us as you go along ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. I had not planned to go into that kind of detail, Sena- 
tor, but I would certainly be glad to answer any questions along that 
line. 

Senator Crarx. I do not mean in detail, Mr. Rafsky. I just mean 
as you go along I imagine you will indicate the possibility of using 
that land for either commercial, industrial, or residential rebuilding. 
The extent to which it can be helpful to relocation will probably 
appear. 

think all we need say for the record, so when other Senators come 
to read this they will know, is that we are not as tight in Philadelphia 
on vacant land, as they are in a number of the other larger cities of the 
country. 

Mr. Rarsxy. That is true. Perhaps Mr. Row will later mention 
that the planning commission has very carefully planned for the use 
of this land, particularly in the active areas, such as Eastwick, in 
cooperation with redevelopment authority, and of course in the far 
Northeast, and through its comprehensive planning, its subdivision 
powers and the zoning has divided land use into residential, indus- 
trial, commercial, and institutional; and in such a way, we believe, as 
to make for desirable communities of all kinds. 

Secondly, in terms of the going program, we want to maintain and 
preserve those neighborhoods which are not yet blighted, but which 
are old and perhaps beginning to show the first signs of decay. 

We have recently inaugurated what we call a conservation program 
in which the key job, through the redevelopment authority, is to take 
those steps which will make sure that the negative factors in those 
neighborhoods and in the housing are eliminated, and in their place 
come the community facilities, the improvements in housing, the street 
pattern and the traffic changes that make it desirable living. 

Senator Crark. This is largely renewal you are speaking of, is it 
not ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. That isright. But, as I want tosay later on, it touches 
an area that is not usually considered even by the Federal Government. 

Senator Crark. Yes. I was going to ask you how the redevelop- 
ment authority got into that. It had been my thought that Mr. 
Lieberman and the department of licenses and inspection would be 
the Beer tool that you would use to bring your renewal area up to 
snuff. 

Mr. Rarskxy. The reason for the redevelopment authority part of 
this program—and I want to cover code enforcement and its related 
conservation aspects in a moment—is that in order to really bring a 
neighborhood up to snuff, you have to use the powers of eminent do- 
main over and beyond what might be considered injurious to the 
normal zoning definition of safety and sanitation. 
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For example, you could have a perfectly legitimate junkyard in the 
midst of a residential block, and we know that as long as it is there it 
will discourage home improvement and investment of mortgage money. 
And that elimination can only be done by that agency, namely, the 
redevelopment authority, which has the legal powers. 

Senator CrarK. I understand. In other words, you use eminent 
domain through the urban redevelopment authority, to acquire land in 
areas capable of renewal in order to upgrade the neighborhood and 
make it more desirable from a residential point of view / , 

Mr. Rarsky. Right. It is a fairly comprehensive program in itself. 
We eliminate slums and nuisances. We put in its place such facilities 
as playgrounds and schools. We encourage private property owners 
to fix up their houses, with the aid of any type of Federal mortgage 
insurance that might be available. 

And we hope, with the aid of othér city departments, to straighten 
out traffic and street problems. 

Senator Crark. Have you actually used the urban redevelopment 
authority for that purpose yet? 

Mr. Rarsxy. They have submitted their first application for survey 
and planning in the first neighborhood in Philadelphia. They have 
plans for 2 other neighborhoods underway, and hope to get started on 
2 more before the fiscal year ends. 

Senator CLark. You expect to get Federal funds for planning grant 
purposes ? 

Mr. Rarsky. We do. When I say that, we have had the very close 
cooperation of the regional office of the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion and the Housing and Home Finance Agency who are helping us, 
trying to get this through. But we know we are breaking new ground, 
and there may be some questions that will be raised. 

We have, in addition to the conservation areas—because we are 
limited by the amount of Federal funds we can carry on through urban 
renewal—some efforts at voluntary rehabilitation in some areas we 
call “leadership areas.” 

And then, through the department of licenses and inspections, we 
expect that the bulk of the older areas of the city will be covered 
through its campaign for code enforcement. 

This code enforcement, in line with the question you asked, Seni itor, 
is not meant only to just throw the book at property owners, but to 
work with them and to encourage them to fix up their property 
voluntarily ; and, if possible, at standards even higher than the mini- 
mum required in the code. 

Through the leadership of a new commissioner in the department, 
who is doing an excellent job, we believe we can do more along those 
lines. 

Senator CiarK. How far along has that program progressed? That 
is to say, I remember when I was mayor here we were always trying 
to get more inspectors and we never got them. ‘Therefore we had to 
make a judgment decision as to priority, as to where we were going to 
put our code-enforcement emphasis. 

What is the present status of that, and where is the emphasis as be- 
tween code enforcement in substandard and slum areas, and code en- 
forcement in renewal and rehabilitation areas ? 

Mr. Rarskxy. I want Commissioner Lieberman to comment on this as 
well. 
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Senator CiarK. We can wait for him, if you would rather. 

Mr. Rarsxy. No, I think it is perfectly legitimate at this point. As 
you know, we started off on an experimental basis in 2 or 3 areas. We 
are hopeful of launching a fourth area fairly soon. And this year we 
were successful in getting a sizable number of inspectors in the depart- 
ment because of reorganization that was carried out under Commis- 
sioner Lieberman. And we are hopeful of adding a sizable number of 
areas to the list. 

These areas will include any area which is not under the official con- 
servation-area program, both those of relatively good quality as well 
as those which are slum. 

Commissioner Lieberman, do you want to add to that at all ? 

Senator Ciark. The reason I am asking, Commissioner Lieberman, 
is because there is an interesting pattern in both Portland, Maine, and 
Pittsburgh, where the city authorities made a judgment decision to 
stay pretty well out of the slum areas in connection with their code 
enforcement and to concentrate their strength in the areas where they 
felt there was a real chance of renewal. 

For example, in Portland, Maine, my recollection is they inspected 
65 blocks, and had, on the whole, gotten pretty good cooperation. We 
were driven around and saw the results of that work on the outside. 
We did not have an opportunity to go into too many of the houses, 

In Pittsburgh they seem to be acting only on a complaint basis in 
the slum areas, and they were concentrating their housing inspectors 
pretty largely out in the areas they thought they could rehabilitate. 

How are you handling it here? 

Mr. Lizrerman. I think we will be able to have a balanced program 
of inspection by redeploying our inspectors in these 2 or 38 areas. With 
respect to the slum—— 

Senator Ciark. What are these areas? The renewal areas, you 
mean ? 

Mr. LirpermMan. No, first of all, let’s take the slum areas and the 
areas that are earmarked for redevelopment and clearance within the 
foreseeable future with the 6-year program. We have obtained the 
cooperation of the fire department, and in the most blighted areas we 
are assigning a task force of 25 or 30 inspectors to go with the firemen 
to concentrate on those areas. 

Senator CLtark. What do you do when you find violation, and you 
have the problem of a dwelling so substandard that it cannot very 
well be rehabilitated? Do you just post it? 

Mr. LrepermMAn. We plan to declare the property unfit for human 
habitation, arrange for the relocation of the tenants, and we will either 
board up the place or arrange to tear it down to the maximum of our 
resources. 

Senator Ciark. Where are you going to put the tenants? I ask 
that question because in both Portland and Pittsburgh they agreed 
there was no place to put them, and that is why they were not 
doing it. 

Do you have a vacancy rate here of standard dwellings, or do you 
have vacancies in public housing, so that you are not too concerned 
about the relocation problem ? 

Mr. LiesermMAN. Personally, I am not too familiar with those sta- 
tistics. I think Mr. Rafsky would be in a better position to advise you 
as to how fast we may relocate those people that will be dispossessed. 
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Mr. Rarsxy. Our vacancy rate in existing housing is not high. It 
has been fluctuating between 3:and 5 percent. So that cannot-possibly 
be the answer. We believe that public housing is our only real answer, 
and we are aggressively pushing for the largest possible public-housing 
that Philadelphia can absorb, and will take every unit that the Federal 
Government is willing to give us, provided we get some flexibility on 
site location. 

We are prepared to discuss that in greater detail in a moment. 

Senator CuarK. Let me get your thinking on that. Obviously, ad- 
ditional public housing will be 2 or 3 years in the future, even if you 
get the most favorable grant out of the coming session of Congress. 
Is it your thought that you can, nevertheless, go ahead and close up 
the slum properties and find some place to put the people? 

Again I say that the other cities in a somewhat discouraged 
judgment decision are just letting their slums sit, because they have 
no place to put the people. 

Mr. Rarsky. We have a significant number of public housing units 
now in the pipeline, which will help us a great deal. We have tried 
to measure the amount of displacement. In terms of your question to 
Governor Leader when he was up here, we actually do take a survey at 
the beginning of each calendar year as to displacement of all kinds of 
public improvement, including the highway program. 

Our figures include the Delaware Expressway and other highway 
improvements. 

Although we can never completely pinpoint that we are going to 
have a house for every person that is displaced, we think we have 
at the moment a large enough reservoir to carry out both the kind of 
slum clearance that we are carrying out, as well as an increased tempo 
in code enforcement and its related aspects. 

Moving from code enforcement, of course, we are continuing actual 
slum clearance, particularly in the central part of the city, where we 
want to protect the investment we have already put in. 

We have already talked a bit about public housing. Our housing 
authority is operating almost 15,000 public-housing units at the 
present time. . 

We, through our 6-year capital program, are trying to provide 
facilities for many areas throughout the city, which we think make 
for better neighborhoods. 

We have done other things, such as the food distribution center, 
and trying to prepare for increased industrial land opportunities 
in the city. 

Senator Crark. One of the things that struck me most forcefully 
was that in both Pittsburgh and Philadelphia the initial local em- 
phasis on redevelopment, and very successful emphasis it has been, 
was carried out without any Federal aid at all, and did involve a 
certain amount of slum clearance. This was primarily the Gateway 
project in Pittsburgh, with which you are familiar, the Penn Center 
program here in Philadelphia, and now the food distribution center, 
none of which have taken any Federal funds. 

Mr. Rarsxy. North Triangle, as well. 

Senator Crark. North Triangle also took no Federal funds. 

IT am going to have to explain to my colleagues down in Wash- 
ington, if you can make those magnificent redevelopment projects 
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go without any Federal funds, why can’t we just shut up the Federal 
program and you go ahead and do the'rest of the job just as well as 
you have done what you started. 

Mr. Rarsxy. Each one of those areas requires some special ex- 
planation, as to why we went ahead on a local basis. But on an over- 
all basis, we just could not wait in terms of the time it normally takes 
to get Federal approval on title I projects. On those we thought 
offered the best opportunity, we went off on our own. 

North triangle, for example, is a case in point, as you know, since 
it occurred during your administration. It is a place where we ex- 

ect to get our return in 4 to 6 years in increased tax revenues. So it 
1s something we could justify. 

The same is true with the food distribution center. As a business 
activity, we believe we can recoup the investment we are putting in 
pretty quickly. 

Senator Ciark. I gather it is getting bigger every day. 

Mr. Rarsxy. The city investment is getting bigger every day. 

Senator CrarKx. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Rarsxy. We hope the food distribution center will be bigger. 
We are quite optimistic. A good deal of progress has been made the 
past few months. 

The point is, however, in addition to those projects that you have 
mentioned, Philadelphia, as you know, also has title I projects which 
it carried out. The fact is we have the No. 1 title I project of the 
country. 

Senator Ciark. In point of time, you mean ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. Yes, the No. 1, complete. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Would you identify that for the record? 

Mr. Rarsxy. That is the Penn Towne project, which is a middle- 
income housing project in the north central part of Philadelphia. 

Senator Crark. When was it completed? Do you recall ? 

Mr. McINnerny. Completed from the Federal standard in 1955, 
Mr. Chairman. Physically completed in 1952. 

Mr. Rarsxy. I think in answer to your question, Senator, what 
we are saying is this: The economics of urban renewal are such that, 
although a city like Philadelphia can undertake on its own certain 
improvements, it certainly cannot undertake an extensive amount, 
and there are certain areas which it cannot even get started because 
of the amount of write-down that is necessary to make it successful. 

So that both for the record and for any debate in Congress, we 
strongly maintain that we need a large program very fully supported 
with Federal funds. 

This leads in to the second part of my presentation, which is a list 
of 12 legislative recommendations which are in the testimony here. I 
will just cover them very briefly. 

First, a continuing title I Federal urban-renewal program so that 
we can get some guaranty that the program will continue without 
having to run to Congress and to the administration every year and 
say, “Give us some more urban-renewal funds.” 

We think that the pace of the program and the interest of cities 
throughout the country are such that a guaranty of this type is justi- 
fied. And we know from our own preparation of applications for 
Federal funds that unless we can count on a continuing program we 
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tend to build up prematurely, and often falsely, the hopes of the 
people who live in areas, who have investments in those areas. 
It tends to destroy the kind of citizens cooperation so essential in 
urban renewal. 

Senator CuarK. I would like to note for the record that this recom- 
mendation has been concurred in almost everywhere that we have 
gone. It would call, would it not, for an annual appropriation of 
$500 million ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. That is right. 

Senator Cuark. For 10 years. There seems to be a unanimity 
among planners and redevelopers and housing and shelter experts 
that you just have to have some security, on the basis of which to 
make your plans, so that you can make this very complicated co- 
operative effort between localities.and municipal governments and the 
Federal Government work. Unless you have a fixed standard of 
this sort, extending over a substantial number of years, it just makes 
your problem very much harder indeed. 

I believe that either you or some of your colleagues were in San 
Francisco at the American Muncipal Congress a week or two ago. 

Mr. Rarsky. I was there. 

Senator CuarK. This is identical with the recommendation of that 
association of local authorities, is it not? 

Mr. Rarskxy. Yes, it is. And we have participated in the urban- 
renewal committee of the American Municipal Association, where 
this particular proposal first developed. 

Secondly, we believe that, in addition to a sum of $5 billion over a 
10-year period, certain ways in which the funds are handled should 
be changed. 

Specifically, we would like to end the 12.5 percent limitation for 
any 1 State. We recognize that it was increased by the last Congress 
from 10 to 12.5 percent, but we see no reason why, in terms of the 
variety of States that we have, some with very few urban problems, 
there should be any limit. It should be done on a need as well as a 
priority basis. 

Senator Ciark. I might agree with you logically, and I do, but I 
think as a practical matter we would have to say there is not much 
chance of getting away with that. We might be able to up the limit 
a little bit, but that seems to be a part of the folklore of congressional 
legislation which has been very hard, indeed, to change. 

Mr. Rarsxy. Any change even in the limitation would be helpful. 

We reiterate what we have said to previous hearings of this sub- 
committee in earlier years—that we are for changing the local con- 
tribution from one-third to one-fifth. In view of your question, 
Senator, of the Governor on that point, we only support this proposal 
on the assumption that there is a large fund in urban renewal, because 
otherwise it will tend to hurt the program. 

Senator CrarK. I take it that you made this recommendation in 
the light of your other recommendation about $500 million a year for 
10 years and that you would feel that you could go, to phrase it a 
little differently, from two-thirds to three-quarters for Federal con- 
tribution, if you had a $500 million a year grant over a 10-year period? 

Mr. Rarsxy. Right. 
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Thirdly, we believe there ought to be greater leeway in crediting 
the city for noncash contributions to include certain developments 
which take place prior to any contract between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the local government. Because it is difficult, with the regu- 
lations the way they are, to time every public improvement so that it 
comes after there is an agreement between the city and the Federal 
Government. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have some examples of that? 

Mr. Rarsxy. None specifically come to mind. Perhaps some of the 
Redevelopment Authority people might think of some. But we know 
now one of the things that we are faci ‘ing is the State contribution to 
the State mall at Independe nee Hall. Ifthe Federal Government does 
not come through with a new grant of urban-renewal funds, that 
State expenditure will have been made, and we would have no basis 
on which we can get credit for it. There is a tremendous amount of 
money in there. 

Finally, we think there are certain types of local services and 
activities which are now not credited that should be, and we include 
code enforcement in that. We see no reason why that should be 
excluded. From our point of view, although it may be considered 
a mandatory local activity, the very fact that a city chooses to use its 
funds for this as against something else indicates its recognition of 
urban renewal and its problems, and we believe we should get credit 
for that. 

All of these suggestions are designed to minimize the burden locally 
for urban-renewal funds so we can carry on a bigger program. 

Senator Cirark. How about this mention on page “9 of your formal 
statement of relocation of persons displaced by nonclearance activi- 
ties? What did you have in mind there? 

Mr. Rarsxy. To which are you referring ? 

Senator CrarK. The third line on page 9 of your formal statement. 

Mr. Rarskxy. Oh, yes. What we have in mind there is the displace- 
ment by code enforcement. 

Where an apartment is overcrowded, or where it is necessary to put 
in an additional facility, such as a bath, we may have to displace 
certain households and individuals. We take full responsibility for 
it as a city appropriation which is paid over to our centralized reloca- 
tion service to take care of that. We would like to get credit for it. 

Senator Crarx. Do members of the staff have any reaction to that? 

Mr. Semer. We have been trying to get some figures on how much 
relocation will result from that type of governmental activity. Can 
you make an estimate as to how extensive that can be in this town ? 

' Mr. Rarsxy. We have a specific estim: ite we are using for the year 
1958. I may ask one of my colleagues to give you that figure for the 
record. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. He might also give us what Mr. Carter has 
asked me to get, if you have it. “The number of persons displaced by 
all government ‘activity in Philadelphia, I suppose broken down on a 
yearly basis; secondly, the number of those displaced persons who 
could qualify for public housing; and, third, the number of qualified 
displaced persons who are willing to go into public housing, The 
pertinence of those questions has to do. with the fact that we found 
elsewhere, that a relatively high percentage of families that qualify 
for public housing will not go there. 
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(The following was received for the record :) 
REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 18, 1957. 
Mr. Jack CARTER, 
Chief of Staff, Senate Subcommittee on Urban Renewal and Housing, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DeEAR MR. CARTER: During Senator Clark’s hearing yesterday afternoon, Mr. 

Semer asked for certain information with respect to our relocation activities. 


The following is submitted for the record: 
Since August 1, 1950, and to October 31, 1957, the Relocation Bureau of this 


authority has handled 3,043 families, of these : 

374 families relocated in public housing 

267 families purchased homes 

306 families have disappeared 

388 families self relocated, new units not yet inspected 
277 tamilies in process of being relocated 

1,431 families housed in private rental units 

Our inspections have disclosed that of the 1,431 units, 544 are rated “good,” 
542 “fair,” and 345 “poor.” 

In these inspections the term “good” identifies a dwelling unit meeting every 
standard as being decent, safe, and sanitary. The term “fair” indicates a bet- 
terment over the previous dwelling unit which might include additional space, 
a private bath or some amenity not previously enjoyed. Such dwelling units, 
however, do not meet all the standards above referred to. “Poor” indicates 
a dwelling unit usually no better, and sometimes worse, than the unit vacated. 
Both units identified as being “fair” and “poor” are referred to the commissioner 
of licenses and inspections for action by that arm of the city government. 

It is interesting to note that of the total of 1,431 families herein referred 
to, 98 percent are nonwhite and 78 percent are technically eligible for public 
housing. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAE! VON MOSCHZISKER, Chairman. 

Mr. Rarsxy. We have had similar experience. Those figures can be 
submitted, but perhaps not as fully as the questions indicate. 

We can answer as to the number of families we expect to have dis- 
placed by code enforcement. Mr. Turchi, would you give us, for the 
record, the number of families we estimate will be displaced by code 
enforcement for 1958? 

Mr. Josepn Turcut. 700 families. 

Senator CiarK. You say 700 families. I take it that ties in with 
what Mr. Lieberman was talking about a few minutes ago—the effort 
which you anticipate making in enforcing the code in these urban- 
redevelopment areas, where you have a “good deal of substandard 
housing, a good bit of which is going to have to be posted as not fit for 
human habitation. 

Mr. Rarsky. That is right. It indicates and reflects the increase in 
staff and the shifting of organization that Commissioner Lieberman 
is undertaking. 

Senator Ciark. Can you give us any idea where you are going to 
put those people ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. We expect, by and large, those people will be eligible 
for public housing. But we do not kid ourselves, in that we know we 
have problems. We have code-enforcement cases, for example, of large 
families for which there are not public housing units available, and 
they have to sit in substandard conditions and hope one will be 
available. 

Senator Curark. And the elderly, also, I suppose. 
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Mr. Rarsxy. The elderly do not seem to be as much of a problem in 
that regard, because our ‘public housing authority has done an ex- 
cellent job in making units available for elderly people. 

Senator Cuarx. Let me tr y to cut it short by asking you whether 
you have any estimate, Mr. Turchi, of how many of those 700 fami- 
lies who will have to be relocated in 1958 are going to end up, tem- 
porarily, at least, let’s say, at the end of the . year, in substandard 
housing. 

Mr. Turcur. From past experience, I would say more than half 
of them. 

Senator Ciark. Could you take them all into public housing if they 
would go? 

Mr. Turcur. No. 

Senator Ciark. No? 

Mr. Rarsxy. Mr. Alessandroni would be able to absorb 700 families 
‘om this activity in 1 year? 

Mr. ALEssAnpront. I would say no. 

Senator Cuiark. Mr. Alessandroni, how many of those 700 families 
do you think you could take into the public housing units? 

Mr. AEssANpDRONI. It is difficult to answer , Senator, because we 
would have to know what the family composition is. 

We find many times these families are the ones with the greatest 
number of problems, beginning with large families. You just can- 
not take care of large numbers of families, with 10 or 12 children. 

We also find in large measure they have other mental or physical 
problems, high ine idence of social disorders, in which we are limited 
in the number we can place in any one particular project. 

Senator Ciark. I am not criticizing, but that is a self-imposed lim- 
itation, in the interest of having a healthy project, is it not? 

Mr. AxEssanpront. To a degree. But the size of the family is the 
single most important one. This other suggestion is just what we 
would like to do, but which we do not actually do. 

But we are expressing concern now because our funds are largely 
made available for the physical building of these projects, but not 
sufficient funds to take care of these families when we get them there. 
We are suggesting to this Senate committee that unless legislation 
makes provision for that, we have only partially solved the problem, 
and maybe created a worse one if, in fact, we were unable to take 
care of these 700 families. 

Senator CLarKk. In other words, you are suggesting a sort of a social 
work contribution, to aid the public housing program? Is that 
right ? 

Mr. ALEessANpDRONI. It must be either from the Federal Govern- 
ment or the local government. 

Senator Ciark. That really is a welfare contribution, rather than 
urban redevelopment or slum clearance? 

Mr. ALessANnprRoNI. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Is your ability to take a number of these 700 fam- 
ilies affected by your problems of integration and segregation in pub- 
lic housing projects ? 

Mr. Atessanpront. I think partially so; yes. I do not think it is 
a serious one, but normally, these 700 families will come from areas 
that necessarily are slum areas, and there is a reluctance to go a tre- 
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mendous distance with all the new problems that might be imposed, 
especially on these large families. 

Senator CiarK. In point of fact, if what Mr. Turchi says is right, 
and half of these ‘Ainpitncda families are going to end up in substand- 
ard housing, you are, rather, really encouraging the slum landlord 
to stay in business and make a profit, are you not / 

Mr. Rarsxy. We expect, by the intensified inspection program, that 
we will be getting at that slum landlord in that way, so that he will 
not be able to get away with just renting apartments to these people 
who are displaced. We know that, despite everything we do, some of 
these people slip through our fingers. We do not have any device by 
which we can get them. The concept Mr. Alessandroni suggests, 
having a kind of social-welfare worker with housing-authority fami- 
lies that are problem families, is also necessary for our relocation 
service to a greater extent so we can help families make decisions to 
move into decent shelter, rather than just going somewhere else and 
using their little income for other expenditures. 

Senator CriarKk. I would be interested to explore briefly how you 
relate the plan for relocating all of these families who are displaced in 
safe and sanitary housing with the very frank admission, for which I 
commend you for your candor, that half of them are not going to go 
into safe and sanitary housing. 

This would seem to indicate that either the plan was not much 
good, or that something has happened in the meanwhile to make you 
decide to change your ‘emphasis. 

Mr. Rarsxy, I would like the redevelopment authority people to 
comment on it, but I think there may be some misunderstanding as 
to the statement that has been made. 

The relocation plans submitted to the Federal Government under 
title I indicate there are available units for the families to be dis- 
placed. None of us can actually 

Senator CiarK. Safe and sanitary ? 

Mr. Rarsky. Safe and sanitary. But none of us can compel the 
individual who is displaced to move into those safe and sanitary ones, 
and more than 50 percent, as Mr. Turchi referred to, of those families 
do not take advantage of the opportunity given to them. 

Senator CrarK. In other w ords, you think that any displaced per- 
son that goes back into insanitary or substandard dwellings has only 
himself to blame because they could find a standard dwelling within 
their income, if they chose to go to it? 

Mr. Rarsxy. I would like again for an authority representative to 
comment on it, but we have claimed in our wor kable program—and 
to the best of my knowledge this is true—that every family that has 
been referred to the relocation office, which means any family dis- 
placed because of public improvement, has had offered to them at 
least two safe and sanitary residential units in which to move. 

That is, of those who want to get the benefit of the displacement. 

Many of these people, despite the fact that they receive written 
notices, do not take advantage of that offer, and are gone before we 

can catch up with them. 

Mr. von Moscuzisker. I concur with what Mr. Rafsky says, and 

can only add one personal reflection—that I think part of this is due 
to the American heritage that we are very proud of, that we just can- 
not tell people what to do. 
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Senator CuarK. I am in accord with that. This is a free country. 
Let’s keep it that way. 

The interesting factor, though, in dealing with this Federal pro- 
gram, is the actual fact they would prefer to go into a substandard 
dwelling, perhaps because of its geogr aphical location near to the com- 
munity they came from, than to str ike out in a new area in a standard 
dwelling, either in public housing, which establishes a certain stigma, 
unfortunately, or somewhere else, where they will be moving into a 
neighborhood, maybe, where they are not known. 

Is it not also a fact that the racial problem does get into this, because 
there are some Negro families who will not be accepted i in areas where 
they would be willing to go, and where safe and sanitary housing might 
be available if you did not have the racial problem ? 

Mr. von MoscuzisKer. I suppose that isso, Mr. Chairman. I might 
add, while I am here as a minister without portfolio, in the sense that 
my executive director has the flu, that we do have here Mr. Chester 
Hayes, the head of our relocation unit, who can give specific informa- 
tion in answer to questions you may have. 

Senator CuarK. As I understand the local setup, the relocation serv- 
ice is handled by a unit in the redevelopment authority. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Rarskxy. That is correct. 

Senator Cuark. Mr. Hayes is here. I will not ask him to come up at 
this time, but I think we can resume your testimony, except I think 
Mr. Alessandroni wanted to say something. 

Mr. ALEssANDRONI. I would like to make this comment, Senator. 
There will always be—at least there is now—a large group of the 700 
that we are using as an example who have always lived beyond the 
pale of the law, because of certain unfortunate situations, who do not 
want to live in public housing for that reason, and who do not accept 
the suggestions made by the relocation office, because they are not 
prepared to pay out of their weekly or monthly income the normal 
proportion that ought to be paid. 

Senator CLark. Twenty percent? Twenty-five percent ? 

Mr. ALxEssANDRONI. Twenty percent, twenty-five percent. They 
would prefer to pay a much lower percentage, so they might have 
some other so-called luxury item, and they would prefer to pay by 
the week rather than by the month, although the housing authority 
will make provision for that. 

So that it is not always a question of what they want to do, but 
they find themselves compelled to do that because of their mode of 
living. 

That hard core is not symbolic of the really needy people, but they 
help to throw our statistics out of whack. 

Senator CiarK. It might be helpful for the record if you would 
state how long you have been the executive director of the Philadel- 
rhia Housing Authority, because you have had as wide an experience 
in this field as anybody in the country, I guess. 

Mr. ALEssANDRONT. I think it was 1946. 

Senator Crark. Perhaps Mr. von Moschzisker can answer this 
question which has been asked by the staff. 
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Is the $100 relocation payment authorized by the Federal act made 
to families who move into substandard housing, or do they have to 
go into a standard house to get the $1004 

Mr. von Moscuzisxer. I think it is paid; but let me ask Mr. Hayes 
if he can confirm or deny that. 

Mr. Cuester Hayes. The law is that they must accept standard 
housing. 

Senator Crark. They do not get the $100 unless they accept a 
standard housing unit? 

Mr. Hayes. They must accept standard housing, plus the fact they 
must be financial with the authority—that is, with regard to payment 
of rent. 

Senator CLark. They must be what? 

Mr. Hayes. Financial, with regard to payment of rent with the 
authority. 

Senator Crark. I see. If they move into public housing, do they 
get the $100? 

Mr. Hayes. Oh, yes. 

Senator CrarKk. Thank you. 

Mr. Acgssanpront. Senator, could I give one illustration that I 
think indicates what happened to some of these families ? 

On the one hand, we might offer them public housing which is safe 
and sanitary accommodations at the rents we know they can afford, 
because the rent is set on their income. If we only did that for public 
education there would be tens of thousands of children with their 
parents’ approval who would not take advantage of all the benefits 
of public education. The only reason they do is because we have a 
truancy system. 

But, by the same token, public housing, which is on a voluntary 
basis, will always have those who will not take advantage of it. I 
think the number would even be greater in the school system, and I 
repeat, with the parents’ approval, if it were not for the fact that they 
had to doit. That is unfortunate. 

Senator Cuark. I think it is a very pertinent comment, and I am 
very happy that you made it. 

Will you go ahead, Mr. Rafsky ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. The third specific recommendation we would like to. 
make is that some of the limitations in urban renewal now inherent in 
the act ought to be eliminated. One of these is restriction of expen- 
ditures on redevelopment of land for industrial purposes which is 
now nonresidential, and we would hope to see the 10 percent limitation 
completely wiped out, or, if that is not workable, to see it substantially 
increased. 

Senator Ciark. There has been considerable objection on the part 
of some Senators to removing or increasing the percentage of funds 
available for, let’s call it industrial rehabilitation, on the ground that 
if that were done, the commercial and business interests in the com- 
munity and civic organizations, such as the chamber of commerce, 
would be alert to utilize all the available funds for a community for 
industrial or commercial rehabilitation with the result that resi- 
dential redevelopment would have to take a back seat, and that there- 
fore it is necessary to impose a pretty fixed and perhaps even arbi- 
trary limitation on the amount of funds that can be used that way. 
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I think before you answer I should say that this same recommenda- 
tion was made in both Portland, Maine, and Pittsburgh, where the 
view was that we really had to have the industrial base in order to 
make it possible to permanently remove slums. 

Mr. Rarsky. I gather the nature of the objection to this recom- 
mendation is the inability of local government to have a balanced 
program. This is something I would challenge. — i 

I think that any local government, political in nature as it is, and 
elected by the people, just could not afford to have a program as one- 
sided as that indicates. I think that urban renewal and blight cannot 
be compartmentalized into residential and nonresidential. 

We know fairly well what causes the blight, where the blighting 
conditions are, and what is necessary. 

Our purpose here would be to use it in a very balanced way, and 
we think at the moment our redevelopment program has been too 
overbalanced on the residential side, too overweighted on this. We 
think the only way in which we can get the flexibility we need is to 
have no prohibition on it. 

Senator Crark. There are, of course, areas in the country where, 
at the local level, subsidies have been offered to industries to move in, 
taxes have been abated, and that sort of thing, and very little attention 
paid to the residential problem in those communities. 

Mr. Rarsxy. That is so. 

Senator Crark. I think that is what gives some of my colleagues 
pause. 

Mr. Rarsky. Speaking from Philadelphia’s point of view, we be- 
lieve this is a very important improvement, and we would like to, 
in effect, say that we stand on our recommendation. 

Senator CLark. Would you not favor the writing in of restrictions 
which would make it impossible, let’s say, for the city of X—and let’s 
not attempt to locate it geographically—to get urban renewal funds to 
induce new industry to come in, to put up adequate sanitary housing 
for the particular workers who came in to work in that particular 
plant, and then to ignore their existing slum problem ? 

Mr. Rarsky. I would oppose that. I would favor any step that 
the committee or the Congress would take to prevent an abuse of the 
program. 

I mean, the specific illustration you cite, obviously. But I do think 
one has to be careful in these regulations, 

We maintain later on in this statement that when it comes to deter- 
mining what is best for a local area, that the local government knows 
best, and that for that reason these regulations which result in restric- 
tions which we think are unnecessary, and subject the local decision 
making to review by other authorities on the Federal level, who do 
not know as well what we want locally, are a mistake. 

Senator Crark. That is a nostalgic statement that reminds me of 
the days when I was a local official. “Give us all the Federal money, 
but don’t make us account for it.” 

Mr. Rarsky. We do not say, “Don’t make us account for it.” We 
are willing for Congress to look at the way we spend it, but we think 
it ought to be broad gage. 

Senator CLark. You would agree, I am sure, there have to be stand- 
ards laid down which the locality would have to comply with. 
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Mr. Rarsxy, Sure. But on the specific issue of whether those stand- 
ards say there should be a maximum of industrial redevelopment, our 
position is that that is best gaged by the local community. It knows 
its economic shortcomings and the extent to which it has to remove 
industrial blight as against residential blight. 

Senator CLark. You do not think we ought to try at the Federal 
level to impose on the local community the kind of renaissance or re- 
development they want in their particular city? If they want to have 
it one-sided, that is their privilege ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Either residential or industrial ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. Sure. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Rafsky, in your recommendation No. 3, as I under- 
stand it, you say that all of the new grant authorization available in 
the Federal law should be available for nonresidential development 
and renewal? 

Mr. Rarsxy. Should be free for that; yes. 

Mr. Semen. I take it, then, the requirement in the statute at the 
present time that there be a substantial amount of residential property 
in the area should also be removed. 

Mr. Rarsxy. That is right. 

Mr. Semer. So there are two things that have to be done—get rid 
of the substantial requirement in the statute, and, secondly, get rid 
of the percentage limitation on the category. 

Mr. Rarsxy. That is right. 

Mr. Semer. Then, in theory, anyway, all of the money under your 
recommendation could be used for industrial and commercial develop- 
ment ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. That is right. 

I think, with the law requiring a workable program which outlines 
the total program of a city, that Federal agencies can judge as to 
whether the city is abusing this or not, and those safeguards which 
prevent abuse, I would certainly favor. 

The other aspect of the restrictions that we believe are possibly 
present in the program concerns itself with the conservation area, and 
at this moment I step lightly, because we have not had a chance to 
test it. We have been told that there is a limitation on what might be 
considered an area for urban renewal in that at least 20 percent of 
the properties have to be in such condition as to indicate substantial 
deterioration and blight, and imply possible acquisition. 

We believe that the program has to get started in some areas where 
perhaps that 20 percent figure is not reached. 

We believe, therefore, that if there is anything in the present law 
which hinders that flexibility, it should be eliminated, 

The next recommendation concerns itself more specifically with re- 
location, and we separate that out in terms of the small-business man 
first, where we say that a particular hardship is now present for 
small-business men. 

We would like to see, if at all possible, some formula worked out to 
compensate him for the kind of goodwill that he has in addition to the 
present small payment, and to explore a setting up of a mortgage 
insurance device which might be used to purchase a new store, just 
as we have mortgage insurance for residential purposes. 
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Senator CiarK. Do you have any examples, or do any of your col- 
leagues have any examples where requiring the relocation of a com- 
mercial establishment , with the payment restricted as it is under the 
present law, has resulted in very real injustice ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. We have testimony to th: _ effect, and perhaps Mr. von 
Moschzisker, who was chairman of the hearing, can explain further. 

Mr. von Moscuzisker. Out in the north central part of the town, 
right next to Southwest Temple 1—A, if I can describe it that way, we 
have an area where we hope to put a lot of new housing up after con- 
siderable demolition. We have received the most vigorous testimony 
from the Girard Avenue Businessmen’s Association, and the Columbia 
Avenue Businessmen’s Association, that we are giving them a very 
stringent, violent pushing around, and that the ‘loss of goodwill is 
such that the present statutes will not in any way allow compensation 
for it. Weare very touched by it. 

Senator CLark. We had a specific example in Pittsburgh, and I am 
wondering whether you have one here. Perhaps we can ‘ask a couple 
of the Girard Avenue people to come in here before we adjourn these 
hearings. ‘They had a pharmacist who employed 22 people in a drug- 
store, and he had something in the neighborhood of 1,000 prescriptions 
a month that he filled. 

He was forced to relocate as a result of urban redevelopment, and 
he just had to try to find a store somewhere else. There was a racial 
problem involved. He could not go where he wanted to go, and the 
end result was that he had to buy another location for a drugstore and 
start his business all over again. 

He would have been even worse off if it were not for the fact that a 
number of the relocated families chose, instead of going into public 
housing, to go to the same more or less substandard area, which is the 
only place he could find another store. 

But, as I recall the figures, after having been relocated in his new 
place for over a year or so, he was still way behind in the amount of 
business he had been able to build up from scratch in another area. 
About a 40-percent drop. 

I can visualize situations where it would be even greater than that. 

Mr. von Moscuzisker. We think it is one of the most serious prob- 
lems. 

Senator Ciark. If you have a couple of good examples, I wish you 
would get them to come in and testify for 2 or 3 minutes each. 

Mr. Rarsxy. Speaking of pharmacists, we have the case of a phar- 
macist who was relocated from a redevelopment area, and then they 
went on and redeveloped the area in which he was relocated and he is 
in terrible shape, he claims. 

Do I understand, Senator, you would wele a testimony along these 
lines sometime during your stay in Philadelphia ? 

Senator Crarw. Yes; nothing very voluminous, but just a couple of 
typical examples. 

Mr. von Moscuzisker. I think that the lady of whom Mr. Rafsky 
just spoke is in the room, Senator. 

Is Mrs. Dixon here ¢ 

Mrs. Drxon. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Mrs. Dixon, would you mind coming forward for 
justa minute? Will you give your full name? 
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STATEMENT OF MAMIE F. DIXON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mrs. Dixon. My name is Mamie F. Dixon, 1500 North 11th Street. 

Senator CuarKk. Will you tell us briefly the relocation experiences 
to which you have been subjected, and the effect it has had on your 
business ? 

Mrs. Dixon. I did not expect to speak. 

Senator Ciark. I know you did not, and just take it easy. Do not 
be worried. 

Mrs. Drxon. In 1954, the 8th of July, I moved from the southeast 
corner of 11th and Master Streets. I was forced to move because of 
low-cost housing. 

Senator Crark. Tell me what kind of business you were conducting? 

Mrs. Dixon. Oh, I’msorry. A drugstore. 

Senator Cuark. I see. And how many people did you employ? 

Mrs. Dixon. Only one. But, yousee, 1 have a business partner. He 
is the registered pharmacist; he is 70 years old. And I have my 82- 
year-old mother. 

Senator Ciark. Would you have any recollection of the approxi- 
mate number of prescriptions you were filling a month in that area? 

Mrs. Dixon. I could not tell you right offhand, because Doctor takes 
care of all of that. And since his amputation in 1951, why, then, I 
have taken over and, with the aid of Mr. Bogeis, of the Philadelphia 
Association of Retail Druggists—I mean, with their help I have man- 
aged to carry on. 

I have been where I am now 8 years, the 8th of July 1954, until now. 
It isa little over 3 years, going on 4. 

Senator CLark. Where are you now? 

Mrs. Dixon. The northeast corner of 11th and Jefferson Streets. 

Senator CLrark. How many blocks away is that ? 

Mrs. Dixon. One block. 

Senator CLark. You only moved one block ? 

Mrs. Dixon. Yes. I was told if I had moved in that vicinity I would 
be safe there if I would move to that corner. 

Senator Ciark. And so you did move? 

Mrs. Drxon. Yes. 

Senator CiarKk. I suppose since you were so close, you did not really 
lose many of your customers; did you / 

Mrs. Dixon. Not very many. 

Senator CiarK. Right now, what is happening to you? 

Mrs. Dixon. Now I am told that I have to move again. 

Senator Ciark. That is going to cost you some money ? 

Mrs. Drxon. Oh, I do not know whether I can move again, Senator. 
It is too hard for me, you know, with an amputee business partner, and 
an 82-year-old mother, and one clerk, a nephew, that I am trying to 
put through college, in order to help with the store. I don’t know 
whether I can move again. They will have to move me, if they just 
must have the corner. 

Senator CuarK. Did you get any payment from the Government 
when you moved the first time ? 

Mrs. Dixon. No, I didn’t even get paid for the property, because 
the money I got I certainly didn’t feel really compensated for what 


I had to go through with. 
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Senator Ciark. I understand you were not happy about it. 

Mrs. Dixon. No. 

Senator Ciark. But you did get some money from the Government ? 
Mrs. Drxon. Yes. 

Senator CLarKk. Part of that money was for the cost of moving? 
Mrs. Drxon. Oh, no. 

Mr. Rarsky. The law was not in effect at that time for commercial 


moving. 
Senator Ciark. I see. How soon are you going to have to move 
again ? 


Mrs. Dixon. I do not know, and I hope never. 

Senator CLiark. They have not told you? 

Mrs. Dixon. No one told me when | would have to. All I was told, 
I had to move, I could not stay on the corner. Because they told me, 
Senator, that this corner would be commercial in there. I have a 
steel foundation there, and I certainly have made the house very 
convenient and comfortable from the roof to the basement. I have 
remodeled the entire house, the Father Divine man did the job for me, 
so I had a very reasonable job, but still it was a lot of money. It was 
all that they give and more besides. 

Senator Crark. I am sure it was. Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Dixon. 

Mrs. Dixon. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Clark. Weare happy to have heard from you. 

Mr. Rafsky, proceed, please. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. RAFSKY, DEVELOPMENT 
COORDINATOR, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Resumed 


Mr. Rarsxy. The other change in relocation is we believe the $100 
payment, particularly these days, is not enough, and we suggest a 
number of additional compensations for the residential dislocation 
including, perhaps, payment for the first month’s rent, or covering the 
closing cost when the purchase of a new home is involved, 

We believe that that will hep lighten the load. 

We finally suggest that where there is difficulty in relocating, par- 
ticularly for those families unwilling to go to public housing, that 
we encourage private real estate brokers, by giving them what might 
be called finder’s fees, to locate sales or rental housing. 

Senator Crark. You do not need that now, do you, Mr. Rafsky? 
As I understand it, at the moment at least, you have a good many 
vacancies into which these people can move if they want to. 

Mr. Rarsxy. What I have in effect said is that for all the families 

who have requested our aid, we have been able to give them an offer 
which we know conforms with the law. 
_ But what happens is that the families who might be willing to move 
into safe and sanitary housing do not do so because they cannot find 
a house in their own neighborhood. And if we can tailor make that 
relocation to the family’s need, we think we can do more, and this 
would be one of the ways to do it. 

The next recommendation, stemming from relocation need again, 
is in public housing. First we believe that the program ought to be 
increased, preferably to a total of 200,000 units a year for a 5-year 
program in line with the original act of 1949. 
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But we would like to point out our site problem. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Semer suggests, I think with some reason, 
that you and I should discuss the 200,000 recommendation, which 

ou will recall I have sponsored, and that was recommended by 
fayor Dilworth last year, and by the American Municipal Associ- 
ation. 

We have been taunted, those of us who believe in that, by the Fed- 
eral authorities and by opponents of public housing, with the unde- 
niable fact that bonafide applications have never been made for the 
70,000—or that bonafide applications have been made for only a very 
small percentage of the 70,000 public housing units presently avail- 
able on that 2-year basis, which will run out on the 30th of June this 
year. ' 

How do you justify this request for a very large increase in the face 
of the fact that there are very few applications for the current 
authorization ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. We have been saying here, Senator, with a stepped- 
up urban-renewal program, including code enforcement, requiring 
more units for relocation, and with the low vacancy rate, and the in- 
ability of the private housing market to provide the supply necessary, 
that perhaps public housing 1s the only answer. 

So I don’t think much more of a case has to be made on need. 
What you are referring to is why the applications have been so slow, 
if the opportunity has been created by the Federal Government, 

Senator Ciark. That is right. 

Mr. Rarsxy. That addresses itself to the other point we wanted to 
make under public housing, and it deals with site selection. 

We have come to the point in an area like Philadelphia, 
which we indicated before has almost 5,000 acres of unbuilt- 
upon land, where there is not enough land around to build public 
housing projects of the kind that the Federal regulations call for. 
Much of our land we would like to reserve for the kind of housing 
which is not in line with the minimum cost concept of public housing. 

When I say minimum cost, I mean in terms of Philadelphia, the 
row house versus the detached house. 

So we have to use, wherever we can, existing parcels of vacant land. 

We have thoroughly explored the opportunities in the city, and 
we are going to do what we can under the present program and think 
that the quota that Philadelphia has been entitled to, based on past 
formulas will be met; and, although our applications are not in fully 
as yet, they will be in, we are quite sure, before June 30. 

ies Cxiark. How many units do you anticipate applying for? 

Mr. Rarsky. We would believe that if our site program goes 
through, since on the past basis we are able to get 2,000 units a year 
out of 35,000, we wal like to apply for up to 4,000 units. 

Senator CrarK. And how many units do you presently have in the 
course of construction ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. I would like to turn to Mr. Lee or Mr. Alessandroni 
for that. 

Mr. Atessanpront. Under construction or in planning actually ? 

Senator Ctark. Whatever way you want to put it. 

Mr. AtessAnpront. About 3,700. A little less than 4,000 units. 

Senator Ctark. What stage are they in, generally speaking ? 
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Mr. Atressanpront. They are mostly in the intermediate planning 
stage. Part of that construction is to start the beginning of next 
year. 

Senator CrarK. In other words, you have no units actually under 
construction ¢ 

Mr. ALEsSANDRONT. Yes; we are completing one at the moment. 

Senator CLrark. How many units? 

Mr. ALEssANDRONT. 300 units. 

Senator Cirark. What has happened, am I not correct in saying, 
is that after a considerable splurge of new public housing after World 
War II for one reason or another, the public-housing program in 
Philadelphia came pretty close to an end, and it is only within the last 
year or so that you have reopened it ? 

In other words, there was a period there, was there not, when you 
did not ask for any more public housing ? 

Mr. ALessanprRONI. That is right. 

Senator Crark. While I think I know the reasons, I would like to 
have you state them for the record. 

Mr. ALessanproni. There was a local determination for a certain 
period not to take advantage of all the housing that this community 
could have taken under the Federal regulations. 

Senator Crark. A great deal of that was due to disagreements over 
site selection; was it not / 

Mr. Atessanpront. I think that was one of the main reasons. 

And it is the main reason at the moment that we do not have as 
many sites as might normally be available. I think Mr. Rafsky is 
addressing himself to—— 

Senator Cuark. The difficulty with respect to site selection was 
compounded by racial elements; was it not? 

Mr. Atessanpront. The testimony at our public hearings does not 
indicate that, but those with experience on the subject would say that 
it has a great deal to do with it. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, other reasons were always given in 
public, but those who have been in the business for quite a while, and 
I would like to include myself in that category, were pretty well aware 
of the fact that the real objections were due to the opposition to bring- 
ing Negro families into what were predominantly white neighbor- 
hoods, which, by and large, were the areas where the vacant land still 
existed? Is that correct? 

Mr. Atessanproni. I think that is correct, sir. I think we could 
say there would have been objections, but not with anything like the 
intensity and perhaps with different results if that fact were not 
present. 

Senator CrarK. I think you and I and Mr. Rafsky can all recall the 
uproar over the location of Wilson Park, which was some years ago 
now, and which, as I understand it, has worked out pretty well. But 
that was about the last one we were able to get by, which had this 
element in it. 

I may be overlooking 1 or 2 others. 

Mr. Rarsxy. In last year’s program we were able to get others that 
were part of this controversial list approved. 

Senator CrarK. Go head, Mr. Rafsky. 

Mr. Rarsxy. The point I want to make, which I hope will be at 
least a partial answer to the question you raise, is that the problem of 
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site has been the reason why the applications have not been coming to 
Washington. And I know this to be true of other cities, as well. 

With the shortage of land, with the inability to do more—and we 
have done a great deal with slum-clearance money, title I money, to 
orovide land for public housing, and we all must remember that title 

should essentially be private redevelopment—we have to turn to 
many other devices. 

And we find, although the law does not prohibit this specifically, 
that the interpretations and the cloudiness in the regulations make it 
desirable to have from Congress a more clear-cut statement as to what 
is feasible in terms of public housing sites. 

Specifically, for example, we would like to get greater flexibility in 
being able to have small projects over scattered parcels of land. We 
find that too often we are urged to get something more than 100 units, 
and that is not always possible. 

Senator CrarK. Who does that urging ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. I get it secondhand, and I will say the Public Housing 
Administration. 

But perhaps we can turn to Mr. Alessandroni to get a clearer 
picture of it. 

Mr. Atessanpront. It grows out of certain necessities of adminis- 
tration that the Public Housing Administration is.very well aware 
of by experience. If you build a project with a dozen units, the 
cost of utilities is tremendously high, maybe a third or 50 percent 
higher, and the cost of management is great. And if we are talking 
about a 40-year or a 45-year bond life, and even longer, for the life 
of the project, they know by experience that it is going to cost more 
each year. 

Obviously, within the limits of the subsidy, their experience again 
dictates that they must warn us that this may not be possible, even 
though conceivably we could build it in the first instance. 

So they not only make us show the cost of erecting the project, 
but some management experience that we might find in the cost of 
its monthly operation. And many times we cannot prove that be- 
sause it will cost more in terms of dollars and cents, but produce a 
great many more benefits. 

Senator Crark. Let’s see if this is a fair summary of their attitude, 
as you have seen it. Preoccupied as they perhaps properly are with 
the fiscal side of this program, and anxious to reduce to the greatest 
extent possible the Federal subsidy, they encourage you to build 
large projects frequently on a high-rise basis, because that makes 
both administration easier and financial commitment less. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Aressanpront. I think that is correct. But I think in fair- 
ness we may not be able to say that they do it to that degree, but 
point out that when we do it with less than so many units—for 
instance, a hundred—that within the present procedural rules it 
is almost impossible to accomplish that fact, and also point out that 
if our need is so many per year, that we will never be able to reach 
that by putting up these few. 

We go through the exact same thing for 10 units, as we do for a 
thousand, which compounds the problem. 
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Senator Ciarx. Would your experience lead you to feel that fur- 
ther delegation of authority to the LPA by the Federal regulatory 
authorities would be desirable? We have had some testimony about 
an overcentralization of the program in Pittsburgh. In Pittsburgh 
we had a rather dramatic visual-aid incident, where the number of 
regulatory books was ited perhaps 4 or 5 feet high on the desk, 
while the actual congressional piece of legislation was a relatively 
small number of printed pages 

I know that the Federal people are here, and will certainly be 
given an opportunity to present their side of the picture. 

Does your experience as executive director of the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority lead you to make any criticism of the type of 
regulation or overregulation, the type of centralization with which 
you have to deal 

Mr. Avessanproni. I do not have the slightest question that that 
is a fact. And it is especially true in a city like Philadelphia, which 
has sufficient staff to cope with most problems. 

There may be many small communities where there are no archi- 
tects, where there are no lawyers who can give time for the compen- 
sation that can be given. But between the regional office and the 
central office there are a great many rules and procedures which 
encumber the local authority to the point of slowing us to a walk, 
and sometimes to defeating the very ends we are all trying to achieve. 

I might say, however, on their behalf, that they necessarily, as do 
all Federal agencies, keep a weather eye peeled for the Congress, who, 
as they ask for appropriations, and as they look into their operations, 
demand that they keep close watch. 

So it may very well be some expression in any legislative act as to 
what the Congress intends would relieve the paid employee of this 
feeling that the Congress is hovering over him at all times. 

Senator Cuark. As a matter of fact t, a good deal of this feeling on 
the part of the Federal authorities was due to the scandals that 
turned up in the section 608 program a few years ago, was it not? 

Mr. ALEessanproNI. That is correct. 

Senator Citar. Mr. Lee, I wonder if you would mind telling us, as 
a businessman, indeed as a bank president, whether you have the feel- 
ing that the amount of Federal regulation of this program is excessive 
and unnecessary, or whether it 1s your judgment that you pretty 
nearly have to do it to make the program effective. 

For example what would happen in the Western Savings Fund 
Society if you had a similar method of doing business ? 

Mr. Ler. I think we would have been out of business some time ago, 
sir. 

But, seriously, you have two horns of this dilemma. You realize, 
Senator, that the group under which the authority works is naturally 
being careful. They recognize they must carry out the intent of the 
Federal legislation. 

On the other hand, it is an awfully exasperating experience to see 
how long it takes to bring any project really to fruition. 

You questioned Mr. Alessandroni a few minutes ago about the 
number we have building. I think we have very few. I do not pre- 
tend to keep the details in mind, but this 3,700 really comprises the 
programs of about 3 years. I think I am right, Mr. Alessandroni. 
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We have some of the 1955 program that we have not even put out 
to contract yet, some of the 1956, and of course this year. 

While there are special factors that have to do with the delay in 
each instance, I do think that they are not all local in nature. I 
think a great deal could be done to expedite the process. 

Senator Cuark. As I recall it, you have been a member of the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority since early in 1950, have you not? 

Mr. Leg. I think that is about it, yes, sir. About 6 or 7 years. 

Senator Crark. While I was the comptroller of the city of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Lee first became a member and later the chairman of the 
Philadelphia Housing Authority, so he has had pretty close to 7 
or 8 years’ experience in this job. 

He is the president of the Western Savings Fund Society, and one 
of our abler Philadelphia businessmen, who has spent a lifetime in 
the banking business, and I think his views on the extent to which 
Federal redtape has made this program very much more difficult 
ought to receive careful consideration from my colleagues. 

Mr. Ler. I think it is only fair to add, too, Senator, that the site 
selection problem had complicated it. 

Senator CrarK. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Ler. Looking back 7 or 8 years ago, it was much easier when 
the 1949 program started, with the 1950 cooperation agreement. 
There were many more sites around, and we had two things happen. 
We built on a lot of them, and a great many of them have been used by 
regular residential developers. So you have had a closing in, if you 
please, or, let’s say, an elimination, a reduction of the easier places 
on which you might build. 

Senator Crark. I think that we should put in the record, too, that 
the problem of site selection in a city such as Philadelphia inevitably 
becomes involved in the municipal political process, so that the mem- 
bers of city council, who are elected from districts, quite naturally 
take a very keen interest in the selection of sites for public housing, 
and with rare exceptions—and correct me if I am wrong—are not 
very happy about public-housing sites in their own districts. 

So there is a constant process of negotiation back and forth, with, 
I think, most of the members of city council appreciating the need 
for the program on an overall basis, but hoping that as few of the 
projects as possible will be located in their own jurisdictions. 

Is that a reasonably fair statement of the picture, do you think, 
as you have experienced it ¢ 

Mr. Ler. I think you have summed it up very concisely, sir. 

Mr. Rarsxy. I would have to say, as a person who deals with the 
city council on these problems, that it is not as simple as that for them. 

First of all, there are some members of the city council who are 
pushing for public housing. They are from districts, perhaps, that 
have the greatest amount of housing blight, and welcome a chance 
to get some decent housing. Where the problem becomes “sticky” is 
where we have developments in areas where the housing conditions 
are generally good. At least for the record, those members of the 
city council say that it is not their opposition to public housing in 
their districts, per se, but sometimes to the design, which is institu- 
tional in nature, to the largeness of the project, to the putting it in 
neighborhoods where there are inadequate facilities, such as schools 
and playgrounds to absorb the increase in population, and to the 
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fact that we tend these days to give priority to the slum dweller who 
has been evicted and brings along with him the kind of problem 
family we referred to in the past. 

We do not have the agencies to cope with them in these other areas, 
and, therefore, create new problems. 

Senator Crark. I realize I am being pretty tactless, in a way, and 
that I seem to be riding a horse, which I don’t intend to do, but this 
is also 2 racial problem, is it not 4 

Mr. Rarsxy. I am convinced that it is. As Mr. Alessandroni has 
said, the record does not show it that way, but the private communt- 
cations we get from time to time make that fairly clear. © 

Senator Crark. I think that gives us a good opportunity for you 
to move on with your recommendations for this new kind of public 
housing. 

Mr. Rarskxy. Fine. 

To sum it up, we are saying we would like to get greater flexibility 
on smaller sites, on scattered parcels of land, an opportunity to pur- 
chase existing housing and rehabilitate it. 

Senator CLark. Even single units, row housing? 

Mr. Rarsxy. Even single units. That is right. If they are avail- 
able, and we do not displace anyone. 

We would like freedom to tie in with private builders, so we can 
perhaps purchase a percentage of their development. 

And finally, and only as a last resort, if we have no other way in 
which to successfully handle housing for low-income families, rent 
subsidies under special safeguards. 1 say that only as a last resort. 

Senator Crark. Will you amplify that a little—what you mean by 
rent subsidies ? 

Mr. Rarsky. In effect, a determination would be made on the basis 
of present rent-income ratios, as to what the rent would be for a 
family. The family, in effect, would be required to pay that rent 
to the housing authority, which in turn would pay over to a private 
landlord, who makes decent housing available to that needy family, 
the difference between what it gets from the family and what the 
normal rent would be for that unit. 

Mr. Semer. I would like to ask a question on that last point. 

I understand that the Public Housing Authority in a place like 
Philadelphia would be the administrative agent, the middleman, be- 
tween the subsidized family and the private landlord. 

Mr. Rarsxy. Yes. We need that kind of administrative control. 

Senator Crark. To prevent fraud ? 

Mr. Rarskxy. Right. 

Mr. ALEssanpront. Senator, I would like to say personally I think 
that just would not work. I think there has been some experience 
along that line, and I think it should be emphasized that Mr. Rafsky 
said, at least twice, “Only as a last resort.” I would hope we would 
never come to that, because I think the administrative problems and 
the reaction of the general public might serve in the long run to de- 
feat the whole program. 

Senator Ciark. I take it, Mr. Rafsky, your plan would envision 
the possibility of the public housing family moving into, let’s say, 
a row house under your scheme, eventually being able to purchase 
that house if their economic condition improved to a point where 
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they would be able to do so, so that they would not be displaced 
because their income reached a particular figure, but would be en- 
couraged to make that their home, to improve it, and to buy it. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. Although I am not against that proposal, I think it 
is an indirect answer to the problem that has to be faced differently. 

I believe what we are looking for is an oportunity for families that 
hit the middle-income range to get decent housing. 

I would only favor the suggestion if, as was indicated by Governor 
Leader, the money used to purchase that unit were used to create 
another public housing unit for a low-income family. I would not 
want to reduce the supply for those who low incomes. 

Senator Crark. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Rarsxy. This leads on to the next recommendation, which is 
that I think we ought to have a middle-income housing program; I 
personally favor direct, low-interest, long-term loans, handled through 
FHA and, even as a beginning, express support for the proposal that 
Senator Sparkman made in the last session of Congress of extending 
the section 221 mortgage insurance device. 

I do think it is important to make a start. 

Senator Ciark. Are you familiar with S. 1694? 

Mr. Rarsxy. Yes, I am, and I am thoroughly in support of it. 

I am going to try to be as brief as I can on the other recommen- 
dations. 

The next one is to just enter in the general record that we believe 
that the section 220 mortgage-insurance program should be strength- 
ened. We think we need more support from agencies such as FHA 
and FNMA. 

We think the section 221 program is something that can only work 
if it is even more liberalized than it has been. 

Senator Cirark. Let me interrupt to ask if you have had any sec- 
tion 221 projects in Philadephia. 

Mr. Rarsky. We do not have any as yet. Our approval was fairly 
recent, because we had an extensive documentation to submit. We do 
have the interest of one builder who wants to put in section 221 
housing in a redevelopment area. 

Mr. Semer. Is this single-family sales type, or multifamily rental? 

Mr. Rarsxy. It would be essentially single family. 

Senator CrarK. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Rarsxy. We have found that in our desire to try and have 
property owners rehabilitate their own houses we run up against 
almost the same cost problems we do in new construction, in that in 
order to do a desirable job on rehabilitation, so that the house or the 
apartment can compete with newer types of homes, that the costs get 
mighty high. 

So I am proposing, in this testimony, direct loans for that purpose 
as well. 

We believe that even more should be done to provide housing for the 
elderly, and that here again the programs can be liberalized, both un- 
der sections 207 and under the co-ops. 

We believe very strongly that there should be nondiscrimination 
on the basis of race, color or creed, making it legally prohibitive in 
terms of all Government-underwritten housing. 
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Senator CLark. That would mean mortgages also? 

Mr. Rarskxy. That is correct. 

We strongly favor a device such as the Department of Urban Af- 
fairs, called for by one of your bills, Senator, in the last session, 
because we think it is important to have a closer tie-in between all 
of the agencies that deal first with housing, but also with other 


urban affairs. 
Finally, we believe that there can be greater discretion given to 


local public agencies in all the programs. 

You have already heard that with reference to public housing. 
We think it is true in urban renewal, although we believe our relations 
here on the regional level are excellent. 

In that regard, I would like to specifically call to your attention 
that we would like to see located in Philadelphia the Public Housing 
Administration regional office, which is now covered by the W ash- 


ington, D. C., regional office. 
‘We understand from previous sessions of Congress that this is 


essentially a matter of appropriations, and may have to be handled 
by another committee of Congress. 

Sut it would help if this subcommittee and the full committee could 
report that it makes for good administration to have all the constituent 
agencies of the Housing and Home Finance Agency in one location, 
for a district rather than crossing regional lines. 

Once again, thanks very much for this opportunity. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Rafsky, for your most 
helpful and elaborate presentation. I want to thank all you gentle- 
men for your willingness to come up here and participate in this 
rather informal way of handling matters. 

(Mr. Rafsky’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. Rarsky, DEVELOPMENT COORDINATOR, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of Mayor Dilworth and all the city agencies, I should 
like to welcome you and the other members of the subcommittee to Philadelphia. 
It means a great deal to us all to have an opportunity to discuss some of our 
problems directly, in this way, with a subcommittee which we know from past 
experience has both an understanding and a concern for the need to solve these 
problems. 

Because I know well your broad familiarity with these programs, perhaps 
one of the most useful things which I can do today is to give you an overall 
view of Philadelphia’s housing-and-renewal program—to set the stage, in a 
sense, for the remarks and recommendations of the many different agencies and 
organizations from whom you will be hearing in the next 2% days. 

The outstanding characteristic of the city’s program is, I think, its compre- 
hensive and integrated nature. We have put a great deal of effort into meas- 
uring the scope of the problem to be solved and analyzing its component parts. 
We have reviewed exhaustively the resources available to us from all levels of 
government and from private individuals and organizations. We have put 
together a program which will utilize fully all these resources and will make 
them mutually supporting. We think that we have thereby arrived at a program 
which can solve the total problem, if given an opportunity to do so. 

This last statement may sound a trifle uncertain, and I certainly wish I could 
remove that “if” clause. The reason I cannot is that certain elements of this 
program are obviously beyond our own control. We are sure of the contribu- 
tions which the city and its citizens are prepared to make to this effort. The 
success of the city’s renewal is too vital to the city’s survival for any of us 
to have any doubts on that score. But we are today suddenly faced with the 
possibility that the Federal Government may not live up to the responsibilities 
accepted for it by both the legislative and the executive branches. The Con- 
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gress and the President were in agreement when, in 1949 and 1954, the cities 
were invited to become partners with the Federal Government in a vast joint 
effort to renew the Nation’s urban areas. We are aghast to find that, at the 
very time when this effort is at last being turned into reality, the administra- 
tion in Washington has shown signs of reducing the Federal participation. 

I refer most specifically, of course, to the title 1 program of Federal aid for 
urban renewal. This program obviously is the keystone on which our total 
local effort is built. We have the necessary legal powers, the technical knowledge, 
the imagination to renew our city. But our sources of income and our borrowing 
capacity are too limited to enable us to do the job ourselves. 

Nor can we obtain the necessary funds from the State. We have tried for 
State aid and, with a current State administration which is more sympathetic 
to our needs than has been true in the past, a small appropriation for this 
purpose was somehow squeezedinto the State budget. It is a drop in the bucket 
relative to need, however, and, when the Federal Government takes such a large 
tax bite, we can hope for little more. 

We must have subsantial and continuing Federal aid to make this program 
go. And I might add that reduction or elimination of such aid would par- 
ticularly penalize cities such as Philadelphia which have agreed with the Federal 
exhortation to cities to undertake a total approach, have utilized their own 
badly needed resources to work out such an approach, and, in trust that the 
Federal Government would honor its commitments, have established a co- 
ordinated, interdependent program. I can say categorically that, if the Federal 
program is now curtailed, not only will much good work go down the drain 
but this city’s entire renewal program will grind to a halt. 

Let me, then, sum up for you briefly the program and its various parts. The 
program has six overall objectives: 

(1) to strengthen the economic base of the city ; 

(2) to attract industry ; 

(3) to wipe out slums; 

(4) to provide decent shelter for all our citizens ; 

(5) to help our cultural and service institutions wherever needed; and 
(6) to hold our present population. 

Obviously these objectives are closely interrelated and, in fact, frequently 
overlap. The same is true of the purposes of individual parts of the program 
and it is accordingly somewhat difficult to describe them in a completely clear- 
cut and coherent manner. 

Looking at the total city, however, one easy place to start is with those parts 
of the program which aim at preventing the “building in” of any future slums 
into new development. Here the tools are completely local in nature, and 
Philadelphia is well equipped with these tools. 

The Philadelphia City Planning Commission has effective controls over both 
subdivisions and zoning changes. No subdivider can proceed without Com- 
mission approval of his development proposals, and the Commission scrutinizes 
each plot submitted and insists that basic standards be met before giving the 
go-ahead signal. Likewise, the Commission must review each proposal for a 
zoning change, to insure that the proposed change would not be out of line 
with the character of the neighborhood, either now or inthe future. I might note 
that we presently have a legacy of zoning problems, inherited from the regimes 
of men less dedicated to the welfare of the city than those now in command. 
But we are nearing completion of a wholesale revision of our zoning ordinance 
and zoning map and shall prevent any repetition of these problems in future. 

Supplementing the Commission’s controls on development design and land use 
are the standards for building construction set by the city’s building code, which 
is now being brought up to date. And it is supplemented by such other legal 
requirements as those in the plumbing code, the air pollution control ordinance, 
and so on. 

Turning to the problem of preventing good or only partially blighted existing 
development from going bad, we have a key new tool in the recently inaugurated 
conservation program. This is probably one of the most comprehensive examples 
of the joint workings of a Federal-local program. The conservation program is 
designed to treat those residential sections of the city where the first signs of 
blight are evident—eliminating the blighting factors, introducing needed com- 
munity facilities, and working closely with residents to achieve maximum re- 
habilitation of dwellings on a voluntary basis. We have many sections of this 
type and so far the Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority has initiated con 
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servation work in only three. But we hope to step the program up to the point 
where work can be started in five additional such areas each year. 

For areas which are of this type but cannot be scheduled for federally aided 
conservation in the immediate future, we are also experimenting with a special 
“leadership” program of voluntary rehabilitation. This program is carried 
on exclusively with city resources and we do not know yet how much can be 
accomplished with it. Some of the limitations are already obvious—particu- 
larly the snail’s pace at which the program moves forward. Under the Federal 
demonstration grant program, we have a major study in process to determine, 
among other things, whether the pace of such a program can be adequate to 
preserve neighborhoods of this type for a substantial period—or at least until 
the larger resources of a federally aided operation are available. 

In any case, the city’s schedule calls for a minimum program in all the areas 
of this type for which a voluntary rehabilitation program cannot be provided 
within the 6-year capital program period. The backbone of this minimum 
program is a concentrated area campaign by the department of licenses and 
inspections for enforcement of the city’s housing code, which sets forth the 
requirements as to structure, space, and equipment needed for the minimum 
decencies. Where residents organize themselves for action, the code enforce- 
ment program is also supplemented by such technical advice and assistance 
as city officials have at their command. 

Having tried to provide for at least some minimum city help in all neigh- 
borhoods which, hopefully, can be saved, we then come to the knotty problem 
of trying to eliminate development which has already gone bad. Here indeed 
we are completely helpless without Federal funds. We have scheduled code 
enforcement, fire checks, and a new program of city acquisition and clearance 
of tax-delinquent properties for these areas, as a means of at least setting a 
floor under housing conditions and providing a little more breathing space in 
the midst of the heavy congestion there. But the only feasible treatment for 
such slums is clearance and redevelopment. So far, the redevelopment authority 
has been able, with the help of Federal funds, to do this in only a portion of 
the Poplar-Temple area—one among many such areas. 

One of the prime blocks to even our minimum code enforcement activities, 
as well as any clearance operations, is the lack of an adequate supply of reloca- 
tion housing. Philadelphia is one of the few cities in the country which has 
established a centralized relocation bureau handling relocation of persons dis- 
placed by all types of local governmental activities as well as by the clearance 
operations of the housing and redevelopment authorities. In any assessment 
of the success of the relocation operation, however, we come at once to the 
overall continuing problem of insuring that all of our residents have access to 
adequate housing. 

A sine qua non in our efforts in this direction is, of course, the low-rent public 
housing program. The Philadelphia Housing Authority has in operation or 
under contract with the Federal Government a total of nearly 15,000 such 
units at the present time. We hope to expand this program and, to that end, 
have devoted a major effort to surveying the city for sites which would be 
suitable for public housing occupants and possible under Federal cost limita- 
tions and project requirements, and which might also serve to eliminate blight 
or neighborhood nuisances or otherwise contribute to the development, conser- 
vation, or redevelopment of the city. It is worth noting, I think, that our efforts 
to develop an adequate public housing program have included experimentation 
with so-called cluster sites, in which the dwellings are scattered throughout an 
existing neighborhood. We are also working on development of a project which 
would utilize existing housing. But the going is rough on both these new types 
of projects, in view of the detailed restrictions applied to public housing. 

In addition to adequate housing, however, our residents must have access to a 
variety of other essential services if their urban community is to properly meet 
their needs. Many of these are responsibilities of government, and the city has 
an array of service departments to handle these responsibilities and pours 
millions of dollars annually into the construction of the basic facilities needed. 
Much thought and study goes into the establishment each year of a capital 
program setting forth the capital improvements which the city plans to make 
over a 6-year period. And much thought and effort is also directed toward so 
scheduling these improvements that they not only take advantage of all oppor- 
tunities for utilizing land cleared in the course of specific renewal operations 
but also support thees operations to the maximum. 
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But not all of these essential services are handled by governmental bodies. 
Again, Philadelphia has a large number of fine public service institutions, such 
as hospitals and universities, many of which are known throughout the country 
for the magnificent work they do. The city needs these institutions. Yet many 
need to expand or improve and find that they are so hemmed in with buildings— 
frequently of a badly blighted nature—that they cannot do so without govern- 
mental help. Again, we have included some help to such institutions in our 
program but the kind of help that is needed is that afforded by the federally 
aided title 1 program. 

Finally, our residents must have ready access to the other private facilities 
which a city normally shelters—such as department and specialty stores, finan- 
cial institutions, places of entertainment and culture—as well as to the jobs 
which afford them their daily living. And, if it is to continue to provide the 
services needed by residents and business alike, the city itself must have a 
secure economic base. 

For all of these purposes, we have given top priority to the revitalization of 
the center city—a federally aided project which is already underway. We have 
joined our meager city resources with those of private enterprise to create a 
modern new food distribution center, work on which is already far advanced. 
We have allocated considerable land in the huge Eastwick redevelopment project 
to use by industrial concerns—in an attempt to attract the industry we so badly 
need at the present time. And we have worked out an arrangement for making 
some additional land available for industry through a purely local arrangement 
with the redevelopment authority. 

It will be readily apparent from the foregoing that we have the comprehensive 
program and the will to carry it out. But the many problems involved are 
equally self-evident. 

With regard to the Federal role in all this, the biggest preblem is obviously 
the inadequacy of funds on a continuing basis. Few parts of the program are 
unaffected by this problem. But there are other Federal problems as well, some 
requiring only minor legislative changes and others needing wholesale program 
revisions for correction. 

Many of the changes needed will, I am sure, come out in the recommendations 
of the agencies and organizations most directly concerned. In addition, many 
have been made—and the need for them documented—to this subcommittee in 
the past. I propose, therefore, simply to list my specific recommendations, with 
a minimum of detail, and supplement only where your questions indicate the 
necessity of doing so. 

These, then, are my recommendations: 

(1) A minimum of $5 billion over a 10-year period should be authorized for 
title 1 grants. Both the size of the authorization and its long-term duration 
are essential for an effective and efficient operation. 

(2) The restrictions which prevent a forward-looking city from eliminating 
blight as rapidly as possible should be removed. This means that the 12%- 
percent limitation on the allocation of title 1 funds to any one State should be 
lifted; that the city’s share of renewal costs should be reduced from one-third 
to one-fifth; and that the limitations on what can count as local contributions 
should be greatly eased. On this last score, I am referring, of course, to inclusion 
of such local improvements as those completed prior to the project approval 
and those which serve both the project area and a broader section or, indeed, 
the city as a whole. But I mean also to refer to local services not now counted 
at all—such services as code enforcement, for example, or relocation of persons 
displaced by nonclearance activities. 

(3) The restrictions which hamper a city in carrying out a total renewal 
approach should be eliminated. This means that the limitations on the type 
of area in which title 1 funds can be used should be completely revised to enable 
the city to carry out preventive work in quite good areas and industrial re- 
development as such, to work in large sections of the city instead of specific 
neighborhoods, to help immediately an institution which may otherwise have 
to move, and so on. It also means that the type of costs which can be covered 
by title 1 funds should be broadened, so that any necessary activities can be 
handled—from the organizational and advisory work needed for neighborhood 
conservation to the new functions which may be necessary for industrial renewal. 
And such artificial limitations as that restricting expenditures on industrial re- 
development to 10 percent of the total authorization should be removed. 
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(4) A number of specific improvements should be made in the relocation opera- 
tion authorized, on the basis of the gradually accumulating experience with re- 
location problems. 

One kind of property owner for whom we are creating serious hardship is the 
small-business man who is forced to move by renewal activities. He presently 
receives no remuneration at all for the value of his business as distinct from his 
physical assets, and he receives no aid in financing his reestablishment in a new 
location. It should be easy to work out a formula for determining an appro- 
priate additional payment for the goodwill he has worked to build up, and the 
mortgage insurance device might be appropriately extended to cover the purchase 
of a new store by such businessmen on reasonable financial terms. 

Residents who are forced to move by renewal are also seriously shortchanged 
under the present program. Moving expenses these days rarely are as low 
as $100 and this figure should be raised. Displacement also burdens the home- 
owner with additional costs which he had not expected and has not budgeted for. 
I think we should at least cover his closing costs for purchase of a new home, 
particularly if we want to encourage him to continue in the homeowner cate- 
gory, as is desirable from the community’s point of view. For the renter, we 
should also provide some additional payment—perhaps the first month’s rent, 
or even the first 2 months’. The added cost would certainly be a good invest- 
ment if such payments were contingent on the displaced person’s moving into 
decent, standard housing and thereby served as an incentive not to simply 
move into a nearby slum as so often happens now. 

None of these payments will of course ensure that the displaced resident can 
locate adequate housing or, if he wants to buy, mortgage financing. Perhaps 
we could initiate a system of what amounts to “‘finder’s fees” for private brokers 
who can locate the necessary sales or rental housing or who can work out suit- 
able financing. 

(5) But these relocation aids will not provide the necessary housing itself, 
and, to meet the needs of the large continuing group in the low-income bracket, 
I should like to propose a radical change in the present public housing pro- 
gram. This program is presently hogged down by lack of flexibility—choked 
by built-in restrictions based on a rigid concept that the housing provided 
must be in the form of newly constructed projects. All the cost restrictions, 
standards, and procedures should be refocused so as to permit local authorities 
to construct new projects or scattered individual units or purchase and use 
existing housing or tie in directly with the operations of private builders or 
directly subsidize the family who could find its own housing if it had the means 
to pay for it or, in fact, take advantage of any other opportunities for provid- 
ing the necessary housing which may crop up in a given locality. Local au- 
thorities should also be authorized to pay for the social service and community 
relations work which are as badly needed as the aforementioned flexibility 
if the housing needs of today’s low-income group are to be met. 

Once revisions such as these are made in the public housing program, the 
size of the program presently authorized will once more be clearly inadequate. 
The need has not diminished even if local authorities have been prevented 
from taking advantage of the additional units already authorized. Program 
revisions should thus be accompanied by an increase in the number ef units 
authorized—preferably to a total of 200,000 units a year for at least a 5-year 
period. 

(6) With mortgage money so hard to get and so expensive, housing starts 
falling off, and weaknesses in the economy resulting in increased unemployment 
and reduced take-home pay, a special Federal program for middle-income hous- 
ing is more badly needed than ever. I think myself that a program of direct 
low-interest long-term loans, handled through the FHA so as to take full ad- 
vantage of their technical know-how, represents the most hopeful solution. 
But a carefully controlled program of direct subsidies to builders might be an 
alternative solution. Or an extension of the section 221 mortgage-insurance 
device, such as was proposed in Senator Sparkman’s bill during the last session, 
might be a place to start. The important thing is to make a start on solving 
this problem. 

(7) It should be pointed out, however, that if the section 221 program is to 
serve the needs of either middle-income families in general or dislocated persons 
in particular, the loan limitations must be raised to levels in keeping with present 
prices. Similiarly, the terms for section 220 mortgages must also he liberalized 
if the program is to have any meaning either in increasing housing supply or 
helping in renewal areas. Further, the FHA and FNMA operations must be 
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more effectively meshed than they are at present. For example, we must not in 
future, encounter situations such as we faced recently with the North Triangle 
project here: after extensive negotiations to bring the project into line for 
FHA insurance, we suddenly found it did not meet FNMA requirements. 

(8) Also for the dual purpose of increasing the standard housing supply and 
making renewal succeed, I advocate a second program of direct low-interest 
Federal loans for the rehabilitation of housing. Existing FHA programms, in- 
cluding those which have successfully stimulated new construction as well as 
the special programs already mentioned, have failed to provide the help needed 
for improvement of the existing housing supply. A new program of direct 
lending should be geared to supplying either loans to cover rehabilitation costs 
alone or mortgages to acquire or refinance a property for rehabilitation, de- 
pending on the individual owner’s needs. Only owners who can demonstrate 
that they have been unable to obtain financing through normal channels should 
be eligible, and certification of the appropriateness of the rehabilitation should 
be required from local officials, to factor out properties scheduled for demoli- 
tion. Standards of rehabilitation should be set jointly by Federal and local 
officials. Such a program could be financed by a revolving fund which shouid 
probably amount initially to some $100-million. 

(9) A more effective program should be established for housing for the elderly 
persons. Addition of special features to the present program for cooperatives 
might be the answer, although the importance of preventing segregation of 
these people in separate projects raises some questions here. 

(10) Nondiscrimination on the basis of race, color, or creed should be a legal 
requirement for all Government-underwritten housing. 

(11) Some device such as the Department of Urban Affairs called for by 
Senator Clark’s bill in the last session should be provided to insure an adequate 
Federal urban policy and effective coordination of existing programs affecting 
urban areas. This is necessary, not only to assure better central control over 
and coordination of the HHFA constitutent agencies, but to relate the operations 
of these agencies more effectively to FNMA operations, the Federal highway- 
program, Federal aids to community facilities and public works planning, and 
soon. Such coordination is a question not only of operations but also of revising 
the legal provisions on which operations are based so as to bring them into line 
with each other, and this is unlikely to be accomplished unless some central 
agency has direct responsibility for doing it. 

(12) The Federal grip on local housing and renewal operations must be 
loosened. 

This means, on the one hand, that the top echelons in Washington should give 
greater “local autonomy” to their own field people, who know local problems 
at first hand. In this connection, we know from our experience with the regional 
HHFA staff here in Philadelphia the advantages of being able to work closely 
with these Federal officials, and I urge again, in the interests of local understand- 
ing as well as Federal coordination, that a PHA field office be located here, too. 

It also means that the Federal Government should stop wasting their time 
and ours on checking up on our every move. I strongly urge that a legislative 
mandate be given for accepting certification by local authorities on a long list 
of matters now subject to individual review by Federal officials. 

Once again, may I thank you for coming here to meet with us. I hope that 
your visit here will truly sharpen the “feel” of local problems which you already 
have, and that you will not hesitate to call on us if we may be of help in any 
way. 

Senator CrarK. I would like to ask Mr. von Moschzisker and Mr. 
McInerny whether they have the same feeling with respect to, let’s 
call it, overregulation at the Federal level, which Mr. Alessandroni 
and Mr. Lee spoke of, or whether in the redevelopment field you do 
not share their concern about the effect of the bureaucracy, some 
part of which I am perfectly frank to say may well be the fault of 


the Congress. 

Mr. von Moscuzisker. We share their view. 

Senator CiarK. Do any of you other gentlemen, who are here now, 
desire to make separate statements, other than to file your statements 
for the record ? 

I note that Mr. von Moschzisker is listed as a witness. 
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STATEMENT OF MICHAEL VON MOSCHZISKER, CHAIRMAN, 
REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. von Moscuzisker. I would be delighted, Senator Clark, just 
to hand up my statement, which you perhaps already have, with the 
explanation on the record that in the fourth paragraph on page 1 I 
am talking about Southwest Temple area A, unit 1—A, at 11th and 


Masters Streets. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you. I assure you we will read your state- 
ment with great interest. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. von Moschzisker follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL VON MOSCHZISKER, CHAIRMAN, REDEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORITY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Our modest progress has been rapid compared with other cities. 

We were first in the Nation to complete a project under title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949." A request for final payment on another completed project is 
being reviewed by the local Urban Renewal Administration oflice and we expect 
payment soon.’ 

The Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority has entered into arrangements for 
Federal participation in 14 areas. Nineteen contracts have been executed for 
Federal assistance. 

At present there are 229 domestic rental units under construction in the 
Southwest Temple area. They are being built by a private redeveloper to re- 
place over 200 slum units. 

In Eastwick, the Nation’s largest: redevelopment project, most of the planning 
has been completed. The plans provide for approximately 11,000 new houses. 
New industrial and commercial land totals more than 1,000 improved acres. 

We plan to develop in Eastwick a series of parks, schools, playgrounds, and 
‘ommunity facilities. The fine arts will be included. The new “city within a 
city” will be as nearly the ideal community as is possible for us to achieve. 

Cooperation with our institutions of higher learning is another phase of our 
activity. The University of Pennsylvania, Drexel Institute of Technology, and 
Temple University have expressed interest in becoming the 1: developers of the 
blighted areas adjacent to their respective campuses. The autiority is enthusi- 
astic about their interest. 

Groups representing the leading citizens of Philadelphia have joined forces 
to promote the redevelopment of Center City and the area adjacent to the new 
Walt Whitman Bridge. The Old Philadelphia Development Corp., a nonprofit 
organization, was formed to promote the interest of persons and corporations in 
redeveloping the area of the eastern Center City south of Independence Hall. 
There are many buildings of historic interest and value to be found there. The 
Federal Government, through the National Park Service, is at work preserving 
parts of this section of town. Private groups and individuals are attempting to 
preserve others. 

The Food Distribution Center Corp. was created to develop and operate a 
modern food distribution and processing center on a 300-acre plot in the south- 
eastern section of Philadelphia. The area did not qualify for Federal assistance 
but has been undertaken with local subsidy. I can report with joy, Senator 
Clark, that utilities, grading, and paving are going forward apace and we 
expect actual construction in 1958. 

To the north of this section is the Whitman urban renewal area, which is 
planned for rehabilitation and clearance for public housing. 

Urban renewal is underway in five other parts of town.®” We have survey 
and planning advances in all but one of them. We hope to have that area 
covered within a short time. 

Since there is little experience in the Nation to draw on with respect to urban 
renewal, we are, of necessity, feeling our way. The “voluntary rehabilitation” 
phase is expected to give us the most difficulty. This is due to the fact that the 
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minimum housing codes, under which we are forced to work at present, do not 
provide proper standards. 

Construction loans are difficult for builders to obtain. We feel that some relief 
should be given them. 

We recommend that builders be helped to enter the redevelopment field by 
legislation permitting the Federal Housing Administration to advance construc- 
tion money to a builder on a progress-payment basis while he is doing the job. 
FHA building inspectors, who must be there in any event, can check to see the 
work is done before the money is paid. 

One typical problem facing us is that the timelag in a given urban renewal 
project. We estimate the time required, from submission of our application for 
Federal assistance to actually getting the project underway, to be from 2 to 3 
years. 

During this period of time property owners, never certain of the schedule, are 
reluctant to keep their properties in repair, and it is understandable. Making 
repairs in slum property, soon to be condemned, is not renumerative. Repairs 
left undone cause a loss of tenants. Indeed, tenants move out in great numbers 
as soon as word goes around that the property is in a redevelopment area, 
Once the property is vacated, vandalism becomes rife. In many cases, vandals 
and junkers remove all glass, fixtures, pipes, heating apparatus, doors, woodwork, 
floors, etc., so that nothing is left of the building but the outer shell. During the 
2- or 3-year period, before condemnation, the owner receives no financial benefit 
from his property. 

Therefore, we recommend the adoption of legislation to permit us to help 
private property owners by promptly purchasing properties in certified areas. 
All we need is assurance that such expenditures would later be considered by 
Federal authorities as part of gross projects costs to be counted in computing 
the amount of Federal aid for the areas. Many of the hardships caused by our 
actions would then be eliminated. 

The problem of relocating families affected by our activity is very serious. 
Recent revisions to the operating procedure provide moving expenses up to $100 
for each of these families. A proper and human procedure, but we question 
whether the amount is sufficient to cover all extra expenses of a family moving. 

While the problem of relocating families is severe, that of the small-business 
man is acute. One of the most pressing problems confronting a displaced busi- 
ness man is the loss of customers during the transition period when he moves 
from a clearance area to a new location. He loses good will and we aren't per- 
mitted to compensate him for it. Some of these merchants are too old to start 
again. 

A formula could easily be established for payments for good will based on 
net income, which might be determined from taxes paid, or based on an ap- 
praisal by a competent business broker. We recommend such legislation au- 
thorizing payments to small-business men for the loss of business during relo- 
cation. 

I am happy to report that our relationship with the Federal agencies has 
been harmonious and fruitful. We also have the wholehearted support of our 
city administration, and sympathetic understanding from our State government, 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR T. ROW, JR., ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, PLANNING COMMISSION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Senator CiarxK. I notice Mr. Albert M. Greenfield is listed as a wit- 
ness. I do not see him here, and I imagine he was unable to appear. 
Perhaps you are representing the city planning commission, Mr. Row; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Row. That is correct. 

Senator CLark. Will you file your statement with us / 

Mr. Row. I would like to file it. 


Senator CuarK. Do you care to add anything to that statement, or 


to mention any particular points you would like to give special at- 
tention to? 

Mr. Row. No, I think the statement is complete. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Row follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ARTHUR T. Row, JR,, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, PLANNING 
COMMISSION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I will discuss the question of urban renewal against the background of the 
fundamental statutory charge upon the city planning commission, one which is 
uniquely our own, one whose proper discharge is essential both in understanding 
the problem of urban renewal, and in poviding a rational long-term basis for 
its execution. 

The home-rule charter of the city of Philadelphia states in section 4-600, ““The 
city planning commission shall prepare and adopt, from time to time modify, 
and have custody of a comprehensive plan of the city showing its present and 
planned physical development. The comprehensive plan shall be known as the 
physical development plan of the city and shall show the general location, char- 
acter, and extent of streets, parks, recreation facilities, sites for public buildings 
and structures, pierhead and bulkhead lines, city and privately owned utility 
facilities, waterways, water conduits, and such other features as will provide for 
the improvement of the city and its future growth and development and afford 
adequate facilities for the housing, transportation, distribution, health, and 
welfare of its population. The physical development plan may be prepared as 
a whole or in successive parts corresponding to major geographical sections of 
the city or to functional subdivisions of the subject matter of the plan, as the 
commission shall determine. The commission shall transmit the physical devel- 
opment plan or any part and any modification thereof to the mayor and to the 
council.” 

A major staff effort is being devoted to the task of preparing the comprehensive 
plan. Because the city is almost entirely built up, large parts of it in the pre- 
ceding century, it should be evident that a comprehensive plan for the city of 
Philadelphia is principally a strategy for redevelopment in the broad sense of 
that term. In the process of this work both the scale and the complexity of the 
problem has begun to be clear to us. The Housing Act of 1949, as amended, is 
an inadequate device with which to attempt to carry out the strategy of the 
comprehensive plan as we see it shaping up. Because we are convinced that a 
major program of redevelopment in Philadelphia, at a much increased scale and 
with a much wider range of application, is essential for the future of this city, 
and of the metropolitan area of which it is a part, we are developing our long- 
term strategy without regard for the limitations of the existing Federal legisla- 
tion in this field. We are convinced that the critical problems of urbanization 
with which we and many other cities and metropolitan areas are wrestling will 
be recognized by State and Federal Governments and that to limit our objectives 
in accordance with existing legislation would be a short sighted policy on which 
to base a long-term plan. 

Rather than try to cover the immense and complex subject of long-term 
redevelopment strategy sketchily, I shall restrict my more specific comments to 
one component of the problem—industrial redevelopment. 

The inherently complex nature of cities, rendered even more complex by our 
dynamic technology, forbids their being basically improved by a project-by- 
project repair job, particularly if that repair is oriented toward only one of 
the many kinds of basic activities that make up this complex human institution. 
In directing the remainder of this statement to the problems of industrial rede- 
velopment, I by no means want to imply that the problems of residential re 
development are not vitally important. I am sure that the city’s development 
coordinator will deal with this subject. I want to emphasize that a rational 
strategy for urban redevelopment must provide for the renewal of all the ac- 
tivities that comprise a city. 

We are beginning to look hard at the working part of the city. Studies of 
the economic base of Philadelphia were made several years ago by the planning 
commission. For some years now, Philadelphia, like many other central cities, 
has been watching with increasing concern the relocation of city firms to sub- 
urban sites with consequent effect on Philadelphia’s employment. To some ex- 
tent this is inevitable, of course, and the expansion of a Philadelphia firm any- 
where in the metropolitan area is beneficial to the urban area as a whole, 
including Philadelphia. But critical to the central city is whether or not this 
vacated space is, or can be, reused. If it cannot be, then it is a twofold loss, 
a loss on the property and wage tax rolls, and a continuing piece of developed 
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real estate requiring city services such as fire prevention and protection. The 
plain fact is that much of this property is obsolete, both in structure and in 
environment. Just as the tools with which we live our individual and family 
lives have changed, and the standards for individual and family living we set 
for ourselves have changed, so, and perhaps more radically, have the tools and 
standards of industry changed. If we are going to develop a long-term strategy 
for the renewal of Philadelphia, then we must take a keen look at the present 
status and the future probabilities of our industrial work places. 

Let me outline briefly what we are doing in this area. 

Last year a major study of manufacturing employment was completed for 
the planning commission by the Institute for Urban Studies at the University 
of Pennsylvania. One of the major findings of that study was that there is a 
demand for industrial space in central city areas. When this conclusion is 
coupled with the need for employment close to large centers of residential 
population, the outlines of an industrial redevelopment program begin to shape 
up. 

The study analyzed the historical relationships of all major types of manu- 
facturing employment between the city of Philadelphia, metropolitan Phila- 
delphia, and the United States. Using national projections it projected local 
employment by type. It analyzed the space pattern of manufacturing in the 
metropolitan area. All firm relocations and all firm births and deaths between 
1943 and 1955 were mapped. Over 200 interviews were conducted with manage- 
ment in those firms that had made relocation decisions. Industrial space 
standards based upon actual usage were developed for major industry types. 
Since the completion of that study, the work has been extended to and com- 
pleted for the entire Pennsylvania part of the standard metropolitan area. For 
the city, projected 1980 manufacturing employment was 471,000, an increase of 
149,000 over 1954, or 46 percent. Whether or not this increase can be realized 
depends on a number of factors, one of the most important being industria! land 
to absorb the increase. Analyses of location requirements of different industry 
types showed that a large part of the demand for land was in inlying locations, 
whereas available vacant land is largely on the periphery. The study clearly 
showed that there are several types of manufacturing enterprises who need 
space near the center of cities, space that is now occupied to a large extent 
by obsolete or obsolescent structures on land characterized by obsolete street 
patterns. : 

This conclusion immediately raises additional questions. Obsolete? Obso- 
lete for what purpose or function? Why? What’s the scale of this facet of the 
problem? If we are engaged in the task of working out long-range strategy, what 
do we know or what can we learn about the probabilities of obsolescence over 
some future period of time? To the best of our knowledge these kinds of ques- 
tions have not been answered for any American city. 

The planning commission has engaged a consulting engineering firm to tackle 
this problem. In this particular study we have the support and interest of 
the city council who approved a transfer ordinance in order to provide the money 
necessary to undertake this intricate task. It will be necessary to establish new 
study methods to accomplish this work. The charge on the consulting firm is 
threefold: to determine the present status of the “industrial plant” of Phil- 
adelphia; to provide a sound basis for formulation of long-term strategy to 
deal with the problem of industrial obsolescence; and to provide a set of pri- 
orities for undertaking a program of industrial redevelopment. 

By this time it has probably become evident that there are another set of 
questions unanswered by the foregoing. Manufacturing employment and in- 
dustrial land are not precisely complementary. There are several kinds of 
employment that are generally considered to be industrial activities but are not 
manufacturing. Trucking, warehousing, and certain wholesale operations are 
typical central city industrial activities. 

The city planning commission has under contract now a study of nonmanu- 
facturing employment. This study, like the university study previously referred 
to, will estimate nonmanufacturing employment for the future by type, using 
national projections and estimating Philadelphia’s share. It will analyze the 
space pattern of these activities and will estimate probable patterns for the 
future. It will trace the linkages between different kinds of activity in order 
to provide us with a better basis for the allocation of land by volume and 
location. Finally, and very important for the planning of redevelopment, it 
will attempt to estimate the effects of different public policies in the fields of 
taxation, zoning, transportation, and urban renewal on major categories of non- 
manufacturing enterprises. 
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With these studies in hand it will be possible to place statistical estimates 
of the demand for space for industrial activity against sound measures of our 
present plant so that we can tackle this complex but critical problem in the 
most intelligent way. We should know what the magnitude of the problem is. 
We should know what appear to be the most promising ways to deal with it. 
And, most important, we should have rational guidelines in that toughest of 
public administration problems, what choices to make in the allocation of 
public money. 

I do not want to give the impression that we will have a neatly packaged 
set of solutions that eliminate the need for human judgment. But I do want 
the committee to realize that we are undertaking a major program of study 
designed to provide us with the best current basis for reasoned judgment. 

The committee is aware of the limitations which the existing housing and urban 
redevelopment legislation place upon the kind of program I have been talking 
about. It should be clear that present legislation requires major revisions to 
permit Federal aid of any consequence in the field of industrial redevelopment, 
that preseut appropriations in this field must be radically increased, and that 
present formulas for matching funds must be changed. 

I stated near the outset that the complex nature of our cities forbids their being 
basically improved by a project by project repair job, particularly if that repair 
is oriented to only one kind of activity. Of course, cities will be rebuilt by 
projects. But the projects have to fit logically into a rational set of objectives 
for the whole. I chose to discuss the needs of industrial redevelopment as an 
example of one part of a total program. I could have dealt with the problem in 
another way and discussed the need for the urban redevelopment program to 
recognize the complex and interrelated problems of the city’s downtown core, 
struggling to readjust itself to the needs of an expanding metropolis. The present 
Federal program is not geared to deal effectively with this problem either. 

We in cities need a recognition on the part of the Federal Government of the 
scale and complexity of our physical problems. The physical condition of the 
old central city is one of the most serious roadblocks in our expanding national 
economy. To remake it is going to cost a lot more money than we have allocated 
tothe job sofar. Ifa large part of that money is going to come back to us through 
the Federal Government, then the Federal agencies are going to have to permit 
cities more latitude in working out their objectives and their programs. A proper 
discharge of the public trust requires more than controls; it requires imagination 
and mutual confidence. 


STATEMENT OF P. BLAIR LEE, CHAIRMAN, HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Senator CLark. How about you, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. I havea statement. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much. Do you care to add any- 
thing to your statement ¢ 

Mr. Lee. No. Iwas going to adhere to the text. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Lee follows :) 


STATEMENT OF P. BLAIR LEE, CHAIRMAN, PHILADELPHIA HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Gentlemen, in my capacity as chairman of the Philadelphia Housing Authority, 
I would like to submit two documents for the record of the committee, a detailed 
statement of our chief concerns at this time in regard to Federal legislation 
and procedures, and a summary of our present process of site selection, which 
will further describe our present work. This latter, we believe, contains some 
unique and distinctive features. 

There are several major comments that I would like to make at this time 
regarding the public housing program in Philadelphia. The need continues 
strong for adequate homes at rents which can be afforded by families of limited 
income. Increasing renewal code enforcement, and relocation programs will 
continue a crucial part of that need. 

Low-rent housing is an active part of all renewal programs in this city. 
Housing is increasingly planned in relation to other kinds of neighborhood 
improvement work. There is support for small numbers or scattered groups 
of low-rent homes as an integral part of other renewal work. We also view 
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favorably the purchase of small numbers of older homes in renewal areas as 
a part of our program to meet our objectives. These programs will require a 
much greater degree of financial flexibility in the administration and inter- 
pretation of public-housing legislation, or revision of the law itself. Greater 
flexibility and local responsibility is needed for pilot efforts in regard to scattered 
homes. This applies to guaranty of local authority bonds, joint development 
programs for a number of small sites, architectural standards and management 
budgets. One Federal action recommended is a change in the present procedure 
of tying a series of bonds with a single development, to one of simply guarantee- 
ing a bond issue of a local authority. 

A longer perspective is essential to the planning of public housing, especially 
in view of its increasing tie-in with other planning and improvements. Federal 
allocations and guaranties should be approved for a 6- to 10-year period, not year 
to year or for an exact term . 

Rental procedures, policies, and legislation should be revised in our opinion 
to make possible maximum service by the low-rent homes, both to the city and 
their occupants, along the following lines: 

(a) The present rent-income ratio of one-fifth for most families, one-sixth 
for a few, is unrealistic in today’s economy. We recommend that it be changed 
in the direction of one-seventh of family income. 

(b) Rent should approach the normal stability of private rentals, that is, 
should not be changed so often or be the source of so much uncertainty in the 
minds of tenants. Rents should be changed only every 2 or 3 years, rather 
than annually; in number of rent grades, there should be as few as possible. 

(c) Residents whose incomes rise should be allowed at the discretion of 
the local authority, to pay an economic rent, including full local taxes, and 
remain in the development for a longer period. It is our experience that this 
change which would provide more flexibility in administration, is desirable to 
attain more nearly the conditions of a normal community. Most families whose 
incomes rise move on to higher-priced housing for sale or rent at their own 
choice and before annual management review and notice. However, the present 
anxiety about possible mechanical eviction at a time not of the tenant’s choosing, 
is destructive to community morale and civic interest. 

In general, the great needs for renewal of our cities, particularly the older 
residential neighborhoods, demonstrate the value of continued public initiative 
and programs in rehousing. Testing of additional methods is needed, along 
with our present programs. These opportunities indicate need for greater flexi- 
bility and delegation of responsibility to local authorities and local offices of 
the Federal agencies. Creating such a trend will apparently require some 
changes in housing law, in policy and procedure, and in intent on the part of 
officials of the various Federal agencies, including the Public Housing Admin- 
istration. We look forward to more effective teamwork by the many elements 
working together for improved living conditions and the functioning of our 
metropolitan areas and their communities. 


I. SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


The Philadelphia Housing Authority is presently operating 10,151 low-rent 
permanent public housing homes at 19 locations. An additional 3,600 homes 
are approved and in active planning. In 1956, a total of 2,814 families were 
moved into dwellings as a result of normal turnover and including 300 homes 
completed. There were about 10,000 active eligible applications completed and, 
of course, a much greater number of inquiries. 


II, THE NEED CONTINUES STRONG 


Both from applications and inquiries, and from plans for clearance and con- 
servation, it is clear that there is a large and continuing potential demand 
for decent housing at rents which can be afforded by families of limited income. 
Testimony of other agencies has given the picture of the substantial need for 
housing actually available. One measure of our possible service to total 
renewal is the annual turnover rate of over 20 percent. However, in relation 
to a given relocation or renewal operation, such as concentrated code enforce- 
ment, the number of homes actually available for each size of family, and 
usually sought near a given area, is of course far smaller. 
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Ill NEW PROGRAM, 1950-57 AND FUTURE 


The cooperation agreement of 1950 with the city and school district of Phila- 
delphia authorized the construction of 10,000 low-rent homes. Over 8,000 of these 
are built or under contract with the Federal Government and the balance will 
be approved shortly. City council now has before it an ordinance providing for 
extension of this basic agreement which will authorize an additional number 
of dwellings in the same amount, to be built over the next 5 or more years. 


IV. SELECTION OF NEW SITES 


The 1950 agreement authorized up to 5,000 dwellings on vacant land and the 
same on clearance sites. Soon after 1950, the housing authority moved ahead 
with construction of fairly large groups of homes on open sites to achieve a sig- 
nificant increase in the available supply. This was followed by a number of 
medium-sized clearance operations. Three of this latter group were financially 
aided by the redevelopment process in which both the Philadelphia Redevelop- 
ment Authority and Federal funds took part to lower site costs and thereby the 
density of homes. We feel the results in these cases, and two more which have 
been approved for some years, have been worthwhile. 

The attached document summarizes the good degree of cooperation among 
public agencies and civic organizations in establishing criteria for new housing 
sites and a system for studying the entire city. Few sites are available as a 
result of this comprehensive study except very small vacant parcels, large 
vacant sections, either ripe for private enterprise development er completely 
lacking in necessary utilities. A third kind of site is the already dense slum 
area which under our acquisition procedures will cost not less than $100,000 
to $200,000 per acre. This site cost can only result in a very large number of 
families per acre. Where open space is immediately adjacent, including parks, 
playgrounds, schools or other facilities, a medium-sized development of this 
clearance variety has seemed desirable to our authority. However, massive 
eonstruction of large numbers of high-density concentrations have seemed to 
our authority to be a step backward. 

The suggestion has been made that federally-aided redevelopment assistance 
should be available in such cases to lower density. However, a complete area 
plan and Federal approval by another agency is required which takes a great deal 
of extra time and money. Such a plan is simply not available at this time or the 
foreseeable future for many locations, so that the housing authority is faced with 
the question as to whether or not it should proceed alone in advance of a plan by 
either the planning commission or the redevelopment authority and certainly in 
advance of any possibility of any financial assistance. This latter result has 
generally been the case, which leads us to several of our recommendations below. 

A fourth type of site is the scattered site, several small groups of homes which 
have a total number of homes sufficient to carry planning and management over- 
head costs. A first example of this type is located in the East Germantown area 
with 185 homes proposed on 12 locations within an approximate 15-block area. 
This procedure has value in our opinion but also great complexity and resulting 
delay and overhead cost. It also appears most useful only in certain types of 
blighted areas where selective surgery is the most appropriate. 


A balanced program 


A Philadelphia Housing Authority feels that one of its contributions to both 
the city and national learning about the housing process has been the establish- 
ment of a considerably varied and, it is felt, balanced program. By this is meant 
a mixture of small, medium, and large sites of clearance and vacant types, the 
development of very small sites (2 in planning with only 19 and 24 homes) and 
the scattered site referred to above. There has been a wide variety of building 
types as well as sizes, and location in all major sections of the city. 


V. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS RISING OUT OF HOUSING AUTHORITY EXPERIENCE 


Before listing specific suggestions in the public housing field, it is felt that a 
framework of thinking should be briefly stated which will shed light on our more 
specific planning and operation opportunities. The major policy determinations 
should be local, but inadequate relationships, communication and timing among 
Federal agencies, further delay and complicate an already highly complex situa- 
tion. 
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1. The major need in the low-income housing field today arises out of over- 
crowding in central areas, a greater factor than obvious dilapidation or lack of 
basic facilities in dwellings. The tremendous increase in population in the older 
areas has several causes but indicates clearly the need for formulation of con- 
cepts for overall metropolitan trends and goals. These trends and goals must be 
clearly described so that they can served as a common understanding among all 
local offices of Federal agencies and local public agencies. Otherwise, project 
thinking is only inadequate patchwork and can hardly be described as thinking at 
all. 

2. A tremendous growth in population, number of families and need for hous- 
ing is clearly visible in the decade of 1960-70 which might produce the worst 
housing shortage in our history. This applies to central areas and our existing 
low-rent developments as well as suburbs and intermediate stable areas. 

3. An important question underlying all housing policy is the extent of capital 
available and used in the housing field to build, repair or demolish. 

4. Increased emphasis in thinking and procedures of Federal as well as local 
agencies should be placed on communities within the metropolitan area and neigh- 
borhood within these communities. Measures must relate to social patterns as 
well as physical land planning. Much of blight is related to changes in social 
structure and mobility of population. 

5. Public housing is a vital part of renewal efforts but should be built after 
many elements and decisions which up until now it has largely been preceding. 
Study of neighborhoods in both physical design and social structure, tentative 
neighborhood plans, genuine citizen participation rather than nominal, backed 
by budget for this purpose, an interagency determination as to the extent of 
roles of different elements in the renewal process, and a meaningful time sched- 
ule—should all be achieved before public housing moves in to add dozens or 
hundreds of families and remove one or several blocks of present structures. <A 
long-term plan for community facilities is also essential to guide public housing 
in relating its responsibilities and possibilities. Again, these are local coordi- 
nating problems, but in many cases, progress is dependent on schedules and 
result in FHA, PHA, URA, FNMA, or HHFA. 


VI. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FEDERAL AGENCIES IN THE HOUSING FIELD 


Renewal and housing efforts are and must be intensively local. Financial 
support must obviously be heavily Federal. As local objectives are stated and 
geared into an effective time schedule, a new attitude must be developed and 
strengthened at every echelon of Federal agencies. It is our opinion that central 
offices of Federal agencies in the housing field must play an increasingly with- 
drawn role, to serve chiefly as interpreters of public policy and law, and as 
watchdogs only within broad fiscal limitations. Decisions on approval of local 
programs must be resolutely delegated to local offices. 

In the area of guidance and assistance by local offices of Federal agencies. 
there must be a thinking based on performance, standards, and maxinium dele- 
gation to responsible local agencies rather than dependence on ever-increasing 
manuals, ever-increasing details which become positions for defense, if not 
strangulation. The local administrators, architects, planners, and civic leaders 
serving on their boards should be encouraged to show initiative, determination, 
and responsibility to find their own solutions within broad limits established by 
the Congress and the central offices of these agencies. 


VII, RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE LAW AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC HOUSING 


1. The process of yearly allocations should be ended with the substitution of 
a program with a span of 6 to 10 years, limited only by a maximum authorization. 

2. Far greater flexibility in local programs can result from a decision to sepa- 
rate a particular project from a particular group of bonds. The backing for each 
issue of bonds by a local housing authority is the faith of the Federal Govern- 
ment in actuality, not the earning power of a particular project, whether it be 
1,000 or 100 or 10 homes. An authorization to build up to a maximum of 10,000 
dwellings with an appropriate maximum bond issue and maximum annual con- 
tributions would be the most constructive change that could happen in the 
process of the low-rent housing program. 

3. Design decisions should be made by the local authority and its architects in 
cooperation with other local agencies, such as the planning commission. 
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4. A similar primary responsibility for management, we feel, should be local. 
The provision of an annual contribution should not make each expenditure of the 
local housing authority an intimate Federal consideration. 

5. The establishment of a community in and around public housing develop- 
ments or scattered groups of homes is an important objective which has not 
been adequately fulfilled in the past two decades of the national program. Cer- 
tain major revisions in thinking about tenant selection and occupancy are neees- 
sary at this time, if maximum service is to be rendered in the future. 

(a) The rent-income ratio should be revised to approximately one-seventh of 
income to conform to general practices in the community. 

(b) A fixed rent should be possible for tenants for a period of 2 or 3 years 
rather than a single year. A single rent for a single size apartment is desirable. 
If this is not possible, then we realize that differences in family income of 3 to 5 
levels would be preferable to the present system of numerous variations. 

(c) Families whose incomes rise should be permitted at the authority’s discre- 
tion to remain in public housing at economic rents for longer periods. It is our 
experience that the large majority of families moving out do so voluntarily often 
to buy homes or to move to another neighborhood, as well as natural events in 
family existence or other unavoidable changes, such as in employment. 

6. In conservation areas, the local housing authority should build scattered 
small groups of new homes and buy existing homes with or without necessary 
rehabilitation. While this will not produce a large quantity of housing, it may 
well become a major part of a conservation effort where private enterprise does 
not make sufficient capital available on terms to do the job or other incentives 
are lacking. It is felt that such purchase of existing houses in certified renewal 
areas should be possible at this time for testing purposes. 

7. A concomitant to the preceding recommendation is that public housing should 
be able to dispose of any of its properties should the need in a particular area 
or citywide be no longer existent for a particular type of house, the particular use, 
or the need better be served by a nonprofit mutual ownership by residents. The 
building of houses for disposal) to individuals by lease-purchase or very small 
down payment, could well be done now as a result of the absence of such action 
by private enterprise, with or without FHA aid. A small amount of such activity 
would be desirable in renewal areas, again as a test operation. 

8. Public housing has been concentrated in large projects in past years to fill 
the need. Future projects should be smaller and scattered where possible in the 
eommunity. This is difficult to accomplish under existing Federal regulations, 
which we are advised are presently under consideration for changes to accom- 
plish this goal. Public housing’s first job was to establish financing, select sites, 
and construct buildings. Now, with increasing experience, its work must be 
increasingly concerned with meeting needs of people. This work must include 
increasing awareness of neighborhood and social structure, attention to the 
morale of families, leadership and the democratic process in increasing responsi- 
bility, and services to the heavily disadvantaged families. Some families moving 
into good housing needed guidance. These services cost large sums of money 
but are an excellent investment following the previous investment of millions of 
dollars in the new construction. It is penny-foolish to neglect such services. 
Budgetary means should be found at both a local and Federal level to extend 
services available to families of low income, especially in areas where there is 
concentration on new publicly backed investment and construction of housing, 
open space, and facilities. 

Public housing has a continuing role to play in renewal, especially with the 
new types of programs described, in teamwork with Federal aid. 


NEW CITY HOUSING IN PHILADLEPHIA, 1958 


New sites under study 

Additional locations are under study for city low-rent housing to be built and 
managed by the Philadelphia Housing Authority. Additional homes can be ap- 
proved for construction during the coming year as a result of recent congressional 
authorization. Sites will be selected over coming months so that the construction 
of homes may continue and Philadelphia’s substantial needs for decent moderate 
priced homes for rent be met. 


Over 300 locations studied 


Over the last 18 months, a thorough study has been made of the entire city 
under the guidance of the interagency committee whose chairman is William L. 
Rafsky, city development coordinator. From large sectional maps of the city 
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small study maps were prepared on which three factors were drawn: residential 
blocks with a majority of blighted housing, vacant parcels, and commercial uses 
which were felt to be inharmonious with the neighborhood and recommended for 
eventual removal. In this way, a complete canvass of all possible future sites 
was prepared and is now completely assembled. 


Factors in site desirability 


Some locations were clearly far too costly to acquire within Federal cost limi- 
tations for construction of city low-rent housing. Others were surrounded by 
industrial and commercial uses so that a future zoning change away from resi- 
dential use was clearly indicated. Some locations were too small or had other 
physical reasons for being clearly not usable. Some vacant residential areas 
lacked utilities as well as transportation, shopping, and other community services 
and would clearly continue to do so for some years. In other newer areas, the 
construction of row homes or garden apartments was clearly incompatible in 
physical design and principles of good zoning for a neighborhood even with some 
diversity desired. 


Program recommended by all agencies 


Public housing serves several purposes, increasing the housing supply, strength- 
ening older neighborhoods by selective seattered clearance, or by substantial 
clearance of hopelessly deteriorated structures. A substantial part in Phila- 
delphia’s program has already been built in the deteriorated and congested areas. 
Some has been built on vacant and outlying land. In the new sites approved 
during the last 2 years and now in active planning, there are both clearance and 
vacant sites for small- and medium-sized developments. To meet all of the three 
purposes, it has been felt that some housing of each type was justified in the 
interest of the city as a whole and its families. 


Major problems in slum clearance 

Three major problems stand out in clearing densely occupied sites no matter 
how bad the housing. Some such areas have been cleared but it has been steadily 
affirmed in Philadelphia that a total sound program must include some small 
scattered or vacant sites. The three negative factors are the extremely high costs 
of congested sites, usually from $100,000 to $200,000 per acre, including land, 
old buildings, and costs of demolition. The second factor is the high density 
of population on the land, even though in better housing, which will result because 
of the high original cost and the Federal limitation on dollars per home that may 
be spent for land purchase and improvement. A third factor in large-scale clear- 
ance is difficulty encountered in relocating large numbers of families. 


Financial aid by redevelopment and Federal funds to lower site costs 


Philadelphia has taken national leadership in this new combination as well as 
other pioneering in the fields of renewal, housing, and civic improvement. On 
three sites, the Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority used two-thirds Federal 
funds and one-third local assets, such as school and utilities, to purchose a 
deteriorated site, clear it and resell it to the Housing Authority at a lower cost. 
This made lower density possible. 

However, this is not possible for much of the city housing program since a 
thorough neighborhood plan, needing much time and investment, is required by 
the Federal Government before funds are released. This means that redevelop- 
ment funds cannot be used for each or any housing site but only those sites located 
in active redevelopment areas with an approved plan and budget. The active 
areas are only a small part of all blighted sections in the city. 


Evaluation of possible housing sites 


Technicians and executives of those public and voluntary agencies most con- 
cerned with overall renewal plans, prepared a detailed procedure for evaluating 
all possible locations. The scoring system used with a maximum of 1,000 points 
listed elements as follows: 

Contribution to an urban renewal activity 

Availability of community facilities 

Size and type of project 

Increase in housing supply and avoidance of relocation 
Environment 

Geographical distribution 

Human relations 

Nuisances to be eliminated by the project 
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Social problems 
Site cost 
Tax effect 
Residential use definite 
Zonings changes 
Interagency cooperation 
Active participants in evaluating all locations studied have included staff 
members of the: 
City planning commission 
Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority 
City health department 
Commission on human relations 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority 
Development coordinator 


Citizen consultation and participation 


Important civic groups participated in the total process at various key points 
in regard to developing the procedure and evaluating each site. These groups 
include members of : 


The advisory committee to the Philadelphia Housing Authority 
Citizens’ Council on City Planning 

Philadelphia Housing Association 

Philadelphia Fellowship Commission 

Area councils and associations 


Several hundred leaders of area and neighborhood civie organizations were 
invited to a meeting in city hall and then to six area meetings early in 1957. As 
a result of proposals made and the discussions, a procedure for citizen consulta- 
tion was agreed upon by the various public agencies, including the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority. Civic leaders in each of the six large areas of the city will 
be invited and in some cases have already been, to area meetings to discuss all 
possible locations in the area, especially those which appear most feasible. The 
citizens in turn would bring to the housing authority’s attention outstanding 
factors, positive or negative, in regard to each site. 

Following this general review, discussions will be held in the various neigh- 
borhoods in regard to those sites where it appeared both possible and desirable 
to continue consideration. Following these discussions, the authority will hold 
its public hearing required by law, all prior to the making of decisions in re- 
gard to final selection and approval of sites. 


New opportunities and design 

The Philadelphia Housing Authority has sought constantly to make its au- 
thorized program of maximum service to the city as a whole. In the early 
years before World War II and then following the United States Housing Act of 
1949, it sought to construct a substantial supply of housing on both clearance 
and vacant sites. Architects were selected for each site to achieve maximum 
livability, economy and attractiveness within financial limitations. New types 
of city housing have been pioneered in the last several years. 

Small groups of homes have been approved, such as a 19-home addition to 
Queen Lane composed simply of 3-bedroom row homes and a 24-apartment group 
at 59th Street and Haverford Avenue with apartments mostly for older people. 

Seattered sites are a new possibility with the first of its kind now in final 
stages of planning, the Morton site in East Germantown, with 185 homes in 
small groups throughout a larger neighborhood. 

Medium sized developments have combined a tall building with row homes, 
such as the 300 dwellings of Harrison Plaza which includes beside the single 
elevator building, attractive green areas, a surfaced plaza and an active com- 
munity center. 

Open space and greenery are added to the neighborhood by the construction of 
every housing development, beyond what existed previously or what would re- 
main from maximum coverage of the land by usual construction. 

Community facilities are included in varying amounts in nearly all except the 
very small groups of homes, varying from several rooms as at the Queen Lane 
Apartments, to a complete community center as at Wilson Park. 
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More homes for the aged are possible now, including efficiency apartments 
for single persons 65 and over as a result of special amending legislation by the 
Congress. In several new developments, the Housing Authority is designing 
small groups of efficiency apartments for older single persons. 

City housing is a basic part of Philadelphia’s long-term improvement 


The supply of rental housing operated by the Philadelphia Housing Authority 
for families of limited income is an essential part of the total renewal pro- 
grams of the city. All of the major public agencies involved in urban renewal, 
and private enterprise through its investment, must assist each other to accom- 
plish the work which is urgently needed for the economic health of the city. 
The work of the following agencies is highly interrelated. 

A. The city planning commission, both in design of new areas and older 


neighborhoods. 

B. The redevelopment authority, using Federal and local funds to lower ac- 
quisition costs in blighted areas. 

C. The enforcement of housing and other codes by the Department of Licens- 
ing and Inspection, aimed at bringing properties up to standard or accomplish- 
ing their demolition. 

D. Public housing, which increases the housing supply and both directly and 
indirectly facilitates all the other work listed above. 

E. The housing and neighborhood renewal programs are essential to renewal 
aimed at strengthening industrial and commercial growth, that is, investment 


and employment. 
F. Both the tax base and citizenship are strengthened by the combined re- 


newal programs. 
Senator CuarK. Mr. Lieberman, do you want to add anything? 
Mr. LigserMan. No, sir. 
Senator Ciark. Mr. Alessandroni ? 
Mr. ALEssSANDRONI. No, sir. 
Senator Ciark. Mr. Bryant? 
Mr. Bryant. No, sir. 
Senator CLark. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Day, would you come forward, please ? 
Mr. Day, would you please give your full name to the stenographer ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. DAY, PRESIDENT, OLD PHILADELPHIA 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


Mr. Day. William L. Day. 

Senator Ciark. You are here as president of the Old Philadelphia 
Corp. ? 

Mr. Day. That is right. 

Senator CLark. Let me welcome you to our midst. I am delighted 
that you are here. 

I think the record should note that Mr. Day is also the chairman of 
the board of the First Pennsylvania Co., one of our largest and best 
known Philadelphia banks. He has had wide experience in the invest- 
ment banking and commercial banking fields, in addition to a dis- 
tinguished war record, ad is one of our leading Philadelphians. 

We are delighted to have the benefit of his thinking on this problem. 

Would you care to read your statement, or do you want to file it ? 

Mr. Day. I do not believe it is necessary to read it, Senator. 

Senator Cuark. I will ask that Mr. Day’s statement should be 
printed in the record at the conclusion of his remarks, and I will ask 
him tocomment on it, as he sees fit. 

Mr. Day. My statement is very much along the lines of Governor 
Leader’s recommendations. 
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We point out that the Old Philadelphia Development Corp. is a 
civic enterprise of leading citizens in the city. It is a nonprofit 
organization. We are organized solely to help the work of central 
city redevelopment. 

It goes on to say that the area under consideration is the 1,000 acres 
of center city east, from cca Street to the Delaware, from Spring 
Garden Street to Lombard Street. 

That embraces the Independence Mall, and many other historic 
buildings in the area. 

Senator Ciark. It would be helpful if you could file for the record 
the names of the directors of the Old Phil: adelphia Corp., so that my 
colleagues can see the extent to which the leadership in this c ommunity 
is behind this project. 

Mr. Day. It is part of my statement. 

We have been somewhat concerned in our work about the require- 
ment to proceed on a piecemeal basis instead of being able to take 
this as asingle area. 

That is due primarily to the lack of available appropriations in the 
Federal budget. 

We have embarked on phase 1, which is the so-called Washington 
Square East project, and have rec inthe received a Federal reservation 
of approximately $11.5 million. 

Senator Crark. That is a redevelopment project under title I 
of the act ? 

Mr. Day. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. The Washington Square East area is reasonably 
adjacent to the Independence Mall, Independence National Park? 

Mr. Day. That is correct. 

We feel, on the basis of the present ratio of Federal aid, that this 
central city area will require a Federal grant of about S50 million, 
and that the time required will be at least 10 years. 

We are very anxious that continuity be given to this program, much 
as Governor Leader mentioned, and we suggest that the program be 
projected on a 10-year basis, for a number of reasons that we men- 
tioned here, all of which are per fectly obvious, I think. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Day, I take it you cooperate pretty closely with 
the local redevelopment authority, with Mr. Rafsky ? 

Mr. Day. We have worked hand-in-glove with him right from the 
beginning. We have had full cooperation. And I think that coopera- 
tion is yielding excellent results. 

Senator CLark. You would not expect, either, would you, that this 
job would be done in 10 years. 

Mr. Day. No, I would not expect it to be done in 10 years. I think 
if we set our sights for a 10-year project, it probably will last a little 
bit longer, but we are trying to set up an accelerated program to get 
the whole thing in motion at one time, if we possibly can. 

But we obviously need this continuity which we are talking about, 
if we are going to be able to plan phase No. 2, while we are waiting 
for phase No. 1 to become reality. 

Senator Crark. Do you concur with Mr. Rafsky’s, and, I think, 
Governor Leader’s rec ommend: ition of an annual authorization of $500 
million a year ? 

Mr. Day. Certainly that would be highly desirable. 
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I do not think anybody can put their finger directly on the amount 
of money that should be involved. We think, as an absolute mini- 
mum, it should be $350 million a year, and probably their judgment is 
better than ours in this particular instance. 

But it certainly should be on a 10-year basis and be in the neighbor- 
hood of $350 million to $500 million. 

Senator Ciark. I would take it you would want it high enough for 
the Old Philadelphia Development Corp. to get the money it needs. 

Mr. Day. That is exactly right. 

Then we point out that through cooperation with the State we were 
able to get an advance for planning, which has probably speeded up 
this project by as much as 6 months or a year, because that planning 
money would not have been available until the appropriation was 
available, and so that is something which again shows the cooperation 
has paid off very markedly in this particular case. 

Senator Crark. Perhaps I ought to ask you to what extent you are 
actually in business. You have an executive director, I take it? 

Mr. Day. We have an executive director, Mr. John Robin, who is 
largely responsible for the executive planning of the Gateway Center 
in Pittsburgh. 

We have raised from private sources approximately $300,000 to 
further this work by contributions principally from the large cor- 
porations in the city. 

Senator Ciark. Will that money be spent largely for planning? 

Mr. Day. It will be spent for the maintenance of our executive 
staff and other things connected with the development of the projects, 
as we go along. : 

But it is completely a voluntary effort. It is a nonprofit corpora- 
tion. But we do have a very small paid staff to do the work. 

On page 5 we have a discussion of the ratio of Federal money to 
local money, and we understood from our discussions with some of 
our associates, or at least our friends in Washington, that there was 
some discussion of reducing that to 50 percent, as opposed to raising 
it, which you indicated earlier in these hearings. 

We think that would be nothing short of disastrous if that occurred. 

Senator CLark. You mean the reduction to 50 percent ? 

Mr. Day. The reduction to 50 percent. 

Senator Ctark. You would not think it would be so disastrous if 
we raised it to 75? 

Mr. Day. No; I would not think it would be quite as disastrous. 
But the cities that are in this work have gotten accustomed, I guess 
is the word, to this ratio, and any drastic change in it downward, 
keeping in mind the long lead time that is required on all these proj- 
ects, would create a very difficult situation. 

So we would like to emphasize and have emphasized in this state- 
ment that we are very hopeful that the 6624-percent ratio will be 
maintained in this so-called 10-year program. 

We go on, on page 5, to a practical problem which we feel — 
keenly about here. We are now in position to proceed in the Doc 
Street acquisition, with which you are familiar, and it is coordinated 
with the food distribution center. 

If there was some way we could acquire properties during the 
planning period, instead of waiting for this long time to expire, we 
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think that would again speed up this whole process very mi iterially. 

We have indicated in here that we think it might speed it up as 
much as 2 to 3 years, in the development of these major projects. 

We also feel that probably money would be saved, because of the 
ability to acquire properties in an advantageous position, rather than 
through eminent domain. 

We have also given consideration, on page 6, to the creation of a 
land bank to hold these areas. I think that could be done through a 
nonprofit corporation of the type that we have in existence here in 
Philadelphia. That could be very valuable. 

How it would be financed, we are not quite clear, but if there was 
some mechanism set up where this land could actually be put in a land 
bank, pending its ultimate use, we would have a very valuable vehicle. 

Senator Ciark. Sort of the urban equivalent of the soil-conservation 
program ¢ 

Mr. Day. I am not familiar enough with the details of the Federal 
land-bank program. But I think the function of this particular thing 
would be quite obvious—that we could assemble the land and hold it 
and turn it over to the redeveloper at the proper time. 

Senator Crark. In the meantime nothing happens to it except it 
is cleared ? 

Mr. Day. That is right. 

Senator Crarkx. That is pretty much what they do with the land in 
the soil-conservation program. 

Mr. Day. Then we touch here on the 10-percent ratio, which Mr. 
Rafsky mentioned. We have not indicated a figure, and that, I agree, 
would be quite controversial, if it were just left wide open. 

But we would think in terms of 20 or 25 percent. 

And I understand there is consideration being given to a 20-percent 
restriction. 

Senator Ciark. In any event, you advocate at least doubling the 
percentage of redevelopment funds, which would be available for 
strictly commercial or industrial redevelopment ? 

Mr. Day. That is right. I think there is a very practical problem, 
and the practical problem is particularly evident, I understand, in 
New York, where they are faced with a multitude of small commercial 
businesses which must be redeveloped if they are going to be part of 
the larger plan. 

I understand from a number of my friends in Washington that 
the name of this work, “urban renewal,” is widely misunderstood, 
particularly among your fellow Senators in the West. The program 
has been perhaps abused in some instances. 

I just mention here that perhaps we ought to try to get a better 
name, such as “community redevelopment” or “community mainte- 
nance,” or some such phrase as that. 

Of course, we will not, but it is too bad that that word is kicked 
around that way by the people in the West. 

So, in summary, we mention here that we are for a 10-year program. 
We would like to see the ratio maintained at 6624. We would like 
to see some mechanism for acquiring land during the planning period. 

We would also like to see some mechanism set up where possibly 
we could have a land bank, or a holding vehicle so that the lands could 
be assembled and held for redevelopment. 
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Senator Crark. Mr. Day have you been in this problem long enough 
to have any personal opinion as to whether it is going to be feasible 
in the foreseeable future—and by that I mean 25 or 30 years—to pro- 
vide a safe and sanitary house for every Philadelphia family ? 

I ask that because I personally who have been in this quite a while 
am discouraged at the prospect. 

We had a discussion with some of the people in Pittsburgh, who 
were very active in this program, leading to a tentative conclusion 
that it would take $2 billion of public money to provide a safe and 
sanitary home for every resident of Allegheny C ounty, which, on the 
present basis, would be somewhere between $1.3 billion and $1.4 bil- 
lion of Federal money, and $600 million to $700 million of local 
money. 

These figures are so astronomical, and the fact that there are pres- 
ently approximately 120,000 substandard dwellings in Allegheny 
County is so enormous, that I am appalled by the “sheer magnitude 
of it. 

My own experience would indicate to me that while we have made 
progress which is quite spectacular and has earned us a certain 
amount of kudos around the sonmtry, in several very pleasant maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, we are just scratching the surface here. 

I know you are not exactly a newcomer to this field, but you have 
not been in it as long as some of the others, and I woiider if you have 
any real personal judgment as to whether this is a feasible plan or not. 

Are we just always going to have these slums with us, and is not 
blight still growing faster in Philadelphia than we are able to arrest 
it ? 

Mr. Day. I have no firsthand information about that, except that 
I certainly have heard from Mr. Rafsky and others with regard to it, 
and I think the whole program is amazingly slow. 

As you say, it does not really scratch the surface. 

I think our plans—I should have had these figures with me—call in 
this particular program for 1,800 units. Not housing units. These 
will be middle-income units. 

When you put that in the background of the problem here in Phila- 
delphia, it will clear up, in effect, an area in Dock Street which has 
long been a substandard area, but it just will not touch the problem, 
of course, in other parts of the city. 

We are particularly concerned with this particular area in Central 
City East at the present time. 

It will probably have, as we visualize it, four specific phases of 
projects. 

Phase 1 isthe Washington Square East. 

Phase 2 might be defined as the Washington Square West, which 
embraces the two hospitals, and a great deal of work in that area 

There is the riverfront development. 

Then there is the redevelopment of the areas to the west and to the 
east of the State mall. 

Senator Ciark. How far south did you say you went ? 

Mr. Day. To Lombard Street, to the projected Lombard Street 
Expressway. 

Senator Cirark. You are not going west of Broad Street at all? 
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Mr. Day. Not at the present time, because even this program, we 
visualize, will cost very close to $250 million and require, as I say, 
approximately $50 million of Federal aid. 

Sues ator CLark. Thank you very much, sir. 

We certainly appreciate your coming down. 

(Mr. Day’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. Day, PRESIDENT, OLD PHILADELPHIA DEVELOPMENT 
Corp. 


My name is William L. Day and I am president of the Old Philadelphia De- 
velopment Corp., a nonprofit citizens’ organization formed to stimualte a com- 
prehensive urban renewal program for what we in Philadelphia call our Center 
City. Center City is roughly equivalent to the original settlement area in 
Philadelphia, and combines with its rich historic associations, the administrative 
and merchandising functions which are characteristic of downtown business dis- 
tricts. Our organization, therefore, is primarily concerned with the true inner 
core of this huge core city of Philadelphia, which is the center of an interstate 
urban complex of 4,500,000 people. 

In my private occupation, I am a banker. My associates in the Old Philadel- 
phia Development Corp. are drawn from our community’s leadership in finance, 
manufacturing, merchandising, law, publishing, advertising, labor organization, 
and public service. The corporation is perhaps typical of the many civic organi- 
zations which are now in existence in the cities of America through which a 
sense of civic unity is reached which removes major redevelopment projects 
from the petty kind of political contention. 

The committee’s invitation to testify before it was welcome to the officers 
of the corporation because it is plain to us that the continuance of the Federal 
urban renewal program is a necessity if the task embraced by the corporation 
is to be successfully accomplished. 

It was the city government’s original intention to treat 1,000 acres of Center 
City east (the area from Broad Street east to the Delaware River, and from 
Spring Garden Street to Lombard Street) as one urban renewal area, for which 
a 10-year program could be projected. Such a program would make a maximum 
use of the major expenditures planned under the Federal highway program, 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania’s development of Independence Hall, the 
National Park Service’s development of Independence National Historic Park, 
the program of the Philadelphia Parking Authority, and the proposals of the 
city and the various agencies of mass transit. 

It is not now possible to do this because the extent of the authorization voted 
by Congress to the Urban Renewal Agency does not permit a capital grant res- 
ervation of the size we would require. 

Consequently, we must proceed on a piecemeal basis in which the renewal 
program can become effective only on a phase basis—one relatively small area 
at a time. 

We certainly do not expect our program to fail because of this limitation, nor 
will we neglect our obligation to coordinate the many public programs which 
have an impact on our Center City. 

But we are seriously handicapped in that we cannot be sure ourselves, nor 
give positive assurances to Others, as to the continuance of the Federal program 
over the period of time which we will need to complete our mission. 

It is quite probable that on the basis of the present ratio of Federal aid a 
total Federal grant of about $50 million, will be needed for the work of removing 
all the elements of blight which exist in center city. The time will be at least 10 
years. 

It would be our fervent hope that the Congress now would set forth a program 
of 10 years’ duration—against which we could plan and act in full confidence 
that the Federal contribution would be available to us as it was needed. This 
would enable the city of Philadelphia and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
to plan for their participation on the same long-range basis. 

Citizen interest could be maintained and public enthusiasm and support would 
always be at a high pitch. Potential private redevelopers would gain the con- 
fidence necessary to justify planning and developmental costs on their part, and 
potential users of facilities to be built in the redeveloped areas would have suffi- 
cient lead time to adjust their business planning to the commitments we could 
then ask them to consider. 
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An atmosphere of reality—the visible conversion of an area, the financial 
surety of more work to come—is the best spur, perhaps the only real spur, for 
extensive redevelopment. 

Consequently, I would respectfully suggest to the committee that it con- 
sider favorably an urban renewal program which would extend into the future 
for at least 10 years. This would actually cost no more, possibly less, than 
the present hand-to-mouth authorizations, with their recurrent threats to the 
continuance of the program, the uncertainty in the processing of project appli- 
cations, and the general unease and time lags which are engendered. 

Our initial project for center city would have been delayed needlessly for 
perhaps a year because the Federal agency could not grant it a planning advance 
during the time when its authorizations were temporarily exhausted. Fortu- 
nately, we were able to draw upon State assistance during this interim period 
and no substantial delay took place. But we realize that few communities in 
America are able to count presently upon such State assistance. 

Under present law, the Federal grant to urban renewal projects is set at 
66% percent of net project cost. Consideration is being given to reducing this 
amount to 50 percent and placing some of the burden on State governments. 
While some State governments, notably our own, have cooperated enthusiasti- 
eally with city governments, such has not been the case throughout the country. 
The unfortunate schism which has developed in some States due to rural domi- 
nation in legislatures would, in our judgment, cause a serious crippling of the 
urban renewal program if a portion of the responsibility for grants for acquisi- 
tion were placed on the States. We are fortunate in Pennsylvania, but conversa- 
tions I have had with others leave no doubt in my mind that a change in this 
ratio at this time would have disastrous effects. 

Therefore, we feel that a successful program can be best assured by an ade- 
quate authorization for Federal grants in the present ratio of 66% percent of 
net project cost and a program based on a 5- to 10-year period. 

We should also, I would suggest, press harder against the time it takes to 
plan and execute these programs. 

It has occurred to many of us here in Philadelphia that there is really no 
good reason why acquisition of properties could not be in process, while the final 
details of physical and financial plannings are still being decided. 

Financing of acquisition could be arranged following certification of an area, 
and the consent of the local governing body. Thus we would avoid the agonizing 
2- to 3-year waiting periods which now appear unavoidable—the periods in which 
there is a lot of talk and paper work but no action. 

There might be a little more risk, but we would be buying action. After all, 
our objective is to tear down slums and eliminate blight. We ought to act to 
do so as quickly as we can. 

We believe that such a program of rapid acquisition would actually save money 
in that more properties could be acquired by advantageous negotiation rather than 
eminent domain. It would also go far toward eliminating one of the difficult prob- 
lems in redevelopment—the virtual freeze into which we put an area while its 
renewal is being laboriously planned and documented. Whole years pass in which 
the owner cannot sell, because the redevelopment agency has no money to buy; 
cannot borrow, because the fate of his property is in doubt; and cannot relocate 
because he has no capital with which to do so. 

We have also been giving consideration to the possibility of creating a land bank 
to in effect hold areas acquired, cleared, and readied for redevelopment until such 
time as these areas can be used to the greatest advantage. It should not always be 
necessary to slow the pace of redevelopment to the availability of redevelopers ; 
industrial or commercial land, for instance, might well be held under some form 
of public or civic control until the time is ripe for its best reuse. 

Such nonprofit citizens’ agencies as our corporation might, for instance, be the 
holding agency if the law should be amended to so provide. 

Finally, we would respectfully ask the committee to consider a wider base for 
Federal action in urban renewal than the present direct emphasis on housing. 
We all realize that housing is a great need; but so are employment opportunities, 
recreational uses, cultural institutions. A city must preserve a proper balance 
of all these land uses, and a properly fashioned program of urban renewal should 
not be restrictive. We believe the cities and the program would gain by a further 
liberalization of the nonresidential exceptions now stated in the Inw. Paren- 
thetically, my conversations indicate that the name urban renewal is misunder- 
stood by many. Could we not get a better name for this work—such as community 
redevelopment or some other more descriptive title? 
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In summary, then, our problems are money, time and scope. The Federal pro- 
gram is a necessary source of funds because the cities simply cannot finance large- 
scale urban renewal from their own limited revenues. We are suitably grateful 
for the amount of State assistance which Pennsylvania has provided but it would 
be unrealistic to assume that even our own State, which has shown a real interest 
in urban redevelopment, can step into the Federal Government’s position. (Its 
contributions to date have been about $1 to the Federal $10.) 

As to time, we must use it generously in projecting the continuance of the 
program.- But we must be miserly with time, jealous of every day and hour, in the 
execution of our projects. In both legislation for the program, and in its admin- 
istration, there should be a sense of urgency—a determination to get going, to tear 
down and rebuild. We do not have forever, if our cities are to be made healthy 
and serviceable for this generation of Americans. 

I would hope the committee and the agency itself will work to strip away 
some of the redtape, take a few more chances, put the emphasis on action. In 
our belief, acquisition is the real beginning of a project. It should be advanced 
as far as possible. 

As to scope, cities are a reflection of the enormous variety of human endeavor. 
If the cities are to flourish, and to express the spirit and aims of their people, 
they must be built to encompass the whole range of our society. It is a wide 
range of redevelopment which we must seek, not a confined area of housing in- 
terest, relaxed only grudingly as exceptions to the rule. 

I would say to the committee that this is an exhilarating work for a business- 
man and citizen. I believe that it is enlisting more and more understanding and 
support among business leadership, not only in Philadelphia but throughout the 
country. 

To my mind, the consistent support it has received in Congress reflects the 
sentiment of our increasing urban population, and I am most happy that this 
committee of the United States Senate is so deeply interested in it. 

We are very grateful for the opportunity to be heard. 


BoarpD OF DrrecTors, OLD PHILADELPHIA DEVELOPMENT Corp. 
CLASS A DIRECTORS 


Gustave G. Amsterdam, president, Bankers Securities Corp., 1315 Walnut 
Street (7) 

Alfred Blasband, executive head, Snellenburg’s 12th and Market Streets (5) 

Thomas A. Bradshaw, president, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., 46th and 
Market Streets (4) 

Edward G. Budd, Jr., president, the Budd Co., 25th and Hunting Park Avenue 
(32) 

Edwin K. Daly, president, Horn & Hardart Baking Co., 208 South Warnock 
Street (7) 

John A. Diemand, president, Insurance Company of North America and Indem- 
nity Insurance Company of North America, 1600 Arch Street (1) 

Wilfred D. Gillen, president, the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 18385 
Arch Street (3) 

R. Sturgis Ingersoll, Ballard, Spahr, Andrews & Ingersoll, 1035 Land Title 
Building (10) 

Joseph T. Kelley, president, Philadelphia Industrial Union Council, 738 Western 
Savings Fund Building (7) 

P. Blair Lee, president, the Western Savings Fund Society of Philadelphia, 
Broad and Chestnut Streets (7) 

William Clarke Mason, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, 2107 Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Building (9) 

William J. Meinel, chairman, Heintz Manufacturing Co., Front Street and Olney 
Avenue (20) 

Howard C. Peterson, president, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., 135 South 
sroad Street (9) 

R. Stewart Rauch, Jr., president, Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 1212 Mar- 
ket Street (7) 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, Jenkintown and Meeting House Roads, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, president, Central Penn National Bank, Broad and Wal- 
nut Streets 

Lewis M. Stevens, Stradley, Ronon, Stevens & Young, 1222 Western Savings 
Fund Building, Broad and Chestnut Streets (7) 
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James M. Symes, president, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1617 Pennsylvania 
Boulevard (3) 
CLASS B DIRECTORS 


Harry A. Batten, chairman of board, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., West Washington 
Square (6) 

Norman Blumberg, Central Labor Union of Philadelphia, business manager, 
1008 City Centre Building, 121 North Broad Street (7) 

Hon. Vincent A. Carroll, Common Pleas Court No. 2, 344 City Hall (7) 

William L. Day, chairman, the First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Co., 15th 
and Chestnut Streets (1) 

Joseph A. Fisher, president, the Reading Co., 12th and Market Streets (1) 

Albert M. Greenfield, chairman, Bankers Securities Corp., 1315 Walnut Street (7) 

Kenneth B. Hatch, president, Fire Association of Philadelphia, Fourth and Wal- 
nut Streets (6) 

Arthur C. Kaufmann, executive head, Gimbel Bros., Ninth and Market Streets (5) 

John B. Kelly, president, John B. Kelly, Inc., 1720 Cherry Street (3) 

Hon. Edwin O. Lewis, Common Pleas Court No. 2, 260 City Hall (7) 

Thomas B. McCabe, president, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 

Hon. Herbert E. Millen, Municipal Court, 513 City Hall (7) 

Edward T. Moynahan, general attorney, General Accident Fire & Life Assurance 
Corp., Ltd., Fourth and Walnut Streets 

Frederic A. Potts, president, the Philadelphia National Bank, Broad and Chest- 
nut Streets (7) 

Roy G. Rincliffe, president, Philadelphia Electric Co., 1000 Chestnut Street (5) 

Hon. Harold D. Saylor, Orphans’ Court, Room 427, City Hall (7) 

G. Stockton Strawbridge, presider.t, Strawbridge & Clothier, Eighth and Market 
Streets (5) 

William White, Jr., Duane, Morris & Heckscher, 1617 Land Title Building, Broad 
and Chestnut Streets (10) 

CLASS C DIRECTORS 


Charles J. Biddle, partner, Drinker, Biddle & Reath, 117 South 17th Street (3) 

Richard C. Bond, president, John Wanamaker of Philadelphia, 13th and Market 
Streets (1) 

Sydney P. Clark, B. W. Clark & Co., 16th and Locust Streets (3) 

J. Morgan Denison, treasurer, the Mutual Assurance Company for Insuring, 
Houses from Loss by Fire, 240 South Fourth Street (6) 

Clifford E. Frishmuth, president, Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co., Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank Building, Broad and Chestnut Streets (7) 

William Goldman, president, William Goldman Theatres, Inc., Goldman Theatre 
Building, 30 South 15th Street (2) 

Edward Hopkinson, Jr., Drexel & Co., 1500 Walnut Street (1) 

G. Joseph Keady, president, Philadelphia Steel & Iron Corp., Walnut Street and 
Washington Avenue, Conshohocken, Pa. 

James M. Large, president, Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co., Broad and Chestnut 
Streets (10) 

Robert E. MacNeal, president, Curtis Publishing Co., Independence Square (5) 

Matthew H. McCloskey, Jr., president, McCloskey & Co., 1620 West Thompson 
Street (21) 

Dwight G. Perkins, chairman of board, Strawbridge & Clothier, Eighth and Mar- 
ket Streets (5) 

Douglas M, Pratt, president, Philadelphia Transportation Co., Broad-Locust 
Building, 1405 Locust Street (2) 

Max Robb, president, Lit Bros., Eighth and Market Streets (5) 

Robert E. Sessions, president, Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, 
121 South Broad Street (7) 

Justice Horace Stern, Supreme Courts of Pennsylvania, 448-470 City Hall (7) 

Henderson Supplee, Jr., president, the Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street (2) 

CLASS D DIRECTORS 


Hon. Richardson Dilworth, mayor, city of Philadelphia, 202 City Hall (7) 

Richard J. McConnell, director of finance, city of Philadelphia, 802 City Hall 
Annex 

Hon. Victor E. Moore, councilman, 488 City Hall (7) 

James H. J. Tate, president, city council, fourth floor, City Hall 7. 

Michael von Moschzisker, chairman, Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority, 
2015 Land Title Building (10) 


c 
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Donald C. Wagner, managing director, city of Philadelphia, room 216, City 

Hall (7) 

The following were added to the board of directors on June 24, 1957: 
William Rafsky (class A), development coordinator, mayor’s office, City Hall, 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Harry Kalish, esq. (class B), Dilworth, Paxson, Kalish & Green, Fidelity Phila- 
delphia Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morris Wolf, esq. (class C), Wolf, Block, Schorr & Solis-Cohen, Packard Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Hampton Barnes, executive director (class D), Eisenhower Exchange Fel- 
lowships, Inc., 256 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Paul M. Ingersoll (class B), Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 530 Walnut 

Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

James J. Mickley (class A), Girard Trust-Corn Exchange Bank, Broad and 

Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Senator CLark. I wanted to ask Mr. Rafsky if he can state for the 
record the total number of dwelling units in Philadelphia, and the 
total number of substandard units. 

Mr. Rarsky. 640,000 dwelling units in Philadelphia. Approxi- 
mately 70,000 listed as substandard. 

Senator Crark. I note with surprise, and a certain amount of pride, 
that the number of substandard units in Philadelphia is substantially 
less than the number in Allegheny County, which has a smaller pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. Rarsky. Do you recall if theirs was based on census figures, 
as ours are ¢ 

Senator Crark. They had pretty accurate census figures for the 
city. For the county, it was an estimate. 

But I don’t think anybody thought they were too high. 

Mr. Rarsky. I find sometimes there is confusion between the num- 
ber of substandard houses and the number of houses in substandard 
areas. The second includes a larger number, because it includes good 
houses in neighborhoods which are predominantly bad, and usually 
have to be torn down as well. 

Senator Ciark. Your 70,000 figure does not include that type of 
dwelling ? 

Mr. Rarsky. That is correct. If you add about 30,000, it will in- 
clude the other kind. 

Senator Crark. Neither does Pittsburgh, unfortunately. 

Next is Mr. David Walker. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID M. WALKER, REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR, 
REGION II, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY WILLIAM A. KELLEY, DIRECTOR, LESTER DOIDGE, 
DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY FACILITIES, AND JOHN CONNELL, MULTI- 
FAMILY COORDINATOR AND APPRAISER, PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION; WARREN P. PHELAN, 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR, URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION ; AND 
ARCHIE BURGESS, ASSISTANT REGIONAL DIRECTOR, PUBLIC 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Crark. Mr. Walker, please proceed in your own way. 
Mr. WALKER. Senator, of course I am not going to read this lengthy 
recitation of our accomplishments in region ILI. 
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Senator Cuark. Mr. Walker’s typewritten statement, with the ex- 
hibits thereto, will appear in the record at the end of his testimony. 

Mr. Wavker. I would like to, just briefly, if I may, bring out cer- 
tain things and perhaps answer any questions that you might have 
with respect to Federal participation in this program. 

This region, as you know, covers Virginia, West Virginia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; 
and thus encompasses a great part of our Nation. 

Senator CiarK. It is one of the largest units, from the point of view 
of workload, of any in the country; is it not ? 

Mr. Waker. It is the largest. 

In fact, one of the things that I sometimes think we forget a bit 
is that the Federal role is one of financial assistance to localities. 
That is our principal job, in both the urban-renewal and the public- 
housing programs. 

We have, I think, accomplished a rather startling record, although 
it may not be the kind of approach that is necessary. Under the 
laws which are on the books today, and the moneys which have been 
available in urban renewal in our region, we are working in 63 lo- 
calities, and we have 107 projects. 

Our capital-grant reservations total $273 million, and we actually 
have loan contracts of $199 million. 

In the workable program setup, we have 40 approved workable 
programs in this region, with 3 pending for approval. 

Mr. Waxker. Senator, one of the things in which you might have a 
real interest and on which your committee might find some cause to 
reflect is the approach in this region, this whole agency approach. 

I think there was inhernt wisdom on the part of the Congress when 
they indicated these various agencies should come under one agency for 
the purpose of administration. 

I could give you example after example, and you will find some in 
this statement, where we have combined not only the urban renewal 
and the public housing and the Federal housing, but the community- 
facilities program as well, in order to bring about an effective urban- 
renewal job. 

Senator Ciark. Maybe you and I could find one of our rare points 
of agreement in feeling, perhaps, it ought to be raised to the Cabinet 
level. 

Mr. Wacker. I do not think there is any question about it. I think 
it should, certainly. 

I do not know that 1 have ever worked in a program in which I felt 
so strongly about anything as I do about that. I certainly think the 
day will come when it will rate with the security forces in importance 
in this Nation. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Walker, where is your office ? 

Mr. Waker. In the Widener Building. 

Senator Ciark. Here in Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Wacker. In Philadelhpia. 

Senator CiarK. But now the Public Housing Agency regional office 
is in Washington, is it not? 

Mr. Waker. That is true. 

Senator CLark. Would you mind indicating the nature of your su- 
pervision over them, or how you tie in with them ? 
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Mr. Wavxer. I think the word “supervision” is perhaps a little bit 
too strong. The Housing and Home Finance Agency is a coordinating 
agency more than it is a supervisional, although we have a deep and 
real interest in the impact of any constituent agency upon the total 
housing problem. 

I think you realize, Senator, better than I, that both Public Housing, 
FHA, and FNMA all have direct lines into the Congress, and, as a 
result of this, they all have certain prerogatives which are peculiarly 
theirs. 

Senator Ciark. Yes; but most of them I would say do look to Mr. 
Cole, and he gives the lead and pretty well, at that level, sets the policy. 

I realize he has to get it from the White House and the Bureau of 
the Budget. But I wondered if your relationships in this region were 
at all similar to his in Was shington, in that he really calls the tune 
pretty well. 

Mr. Wacker. I would hesitate to say that that is the forte of a re- 
gional administrator—to call the tune of operations in other offices. 

Senator CLark. Let me put it this way: Why do you not state in 
your own words what your relationships w ith the 1 egional PHA office 
in Washington are? 

Mr. Wacker. They are varied, and they are close, and they are 
favorable. 

One of the problems that has come up recently, for example, 1 
establishing public housing, particularly in sm: ler communities, a as 
been the creation of workable programs which the law requires. We 
work very closely both with the New York setup and the Washington 
setup, because our region is broken down into those two, to make cer- 
tain that those workable programs come into existence, and that they 
be no bar to the community, as far as the receiving of the public 
housing project. 

We also work very closely with the regional PHA with respect to 
relocation housing. I am sure this is a question that will come from 
your staff, because the relocation housing, particularly public hous 
ing, is a very important factor in the whole relocation program. 

Our relocation man is in constant touch with PILA, not only with 
respect to the numbers of units that will be provided, but with respect 
also, to the implication of the kind of units and whether they will be 
for white oF eo and whether the town has this kind of a prob- 
lem—and, if it does, are we moving toward a proper and accurate 
solution ? 

This goes on constantly. 

As for actual direction, no, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Very good. Go ahead. 

Just go right ahead w ith your presentation. 

Mr. Warxer. I think there is one thing, and I know, Senator, from 
having heard you speak, that this is very close to your heart. But 
we felt a long time ago, here in region IT, that we had to make this 
program more than a big-city program. We had to take it to the 
smaller towns. 

We have done so very successfully in this area. I think one of 
the things that we have been able to accomplish in region II that 
warrants the attention of the committee for perhaps future action is 
the aid we have been able to offer to distressed and disaster areas. 
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I note with interest that you are going to hear Mayor Hanley from 
Scranton later on, and I think he will probably give you a rather in- 
teresting history of how urban renewal has assisted Scranton in their 
comeback from the floods, and wh: at have you. 

Carbondale, I think, Senator, is an unusual illustration of how 
urban renewal can be used, if there is imagination. Carbondale is 
the town which suffers from the fires burning under it. 

We were able to devise a program whereby the coal company will 
finally strip down to the fires and extinguish them. They are still 
burning, despite thousands of dollars spent by the Federal and State 
Governments. 

Senator Crark. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Crark. Back on the record. 

Mr. Waker. I think the Public Housing Administration and the 
Commissioner intend to submit some testimony on Wednesday. 

Mr. Burgess. That is correct. 

Senator Crark. I was hoping we could get rid of that this after- 
noon; is that not possible ? 

Mr. Burcess. Senator, regarding that, I am in the regional office. 
I have to work with that same 5-foot shelf of books that Mr. Tronzo 
exhibited. 

Senator Ciark. You are in the Washington office ? 

Mr. Burcess. Washington regional office. 

Senator CLark. Which includes Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Bureess. Which includes Pennsylvania. The only State not 
included is the State of New Jersey. That comes under New York 
regional office. I do not feel I am qualified to make the statement 
from the material that was in Mr. Tronzo’s written statement. We did 
not hear his extemporaneous remarks. But that will be presented to 
you on Wednesday. 

Mr. Waker. With respect to the question of urban renewal, the 
unusual delay, I think perhaps there have been unusual delays, but 
I suggest, Senator, that the greatest part of the delay comes from the 
fact that a great many localities are unable to prepare an adequate 
application, simply because there are not too many experts in this 
field, and certainly there are not too many signposts. 

So I think it has been a question of both the local and the Federal 
Government striving to eliminate the need for more and more regu- 
lation, and getting the local people on their own two feet. 

C ertainly it has been the careful exercise in region IT of not super- 
imposing our planning on the locality, or requiring too much con- 
forming with our idea of what they should do. 

I think you will find that most of the communities are satisfied 
that they are able to arrange their own destiny, their own fate, their 
own kind of redevelopment. 

We do not tell them what to do. 

Senator Ciark. There was no criticism as I recall, in Pittsburgh, 
of the urban redevelopment Federal supervision. 

There was here, pretty categorically, from Mr. von Moschzisker, 
who did not amplify to any particular extent. 

We have had no complaints from the smaller communities, as far 
as I know. But one gets the impression that there is vast irritation 
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at what certain people seem to think is an undue centralization of the 
progr am, a too-great requirement for inspection, as to the minutest 
detail by the F ederal people. 

I think inevit: ably a good deal of that arose from the section 608 
scandal, which in turn made the Congress very skittish, and I imagine 
made you as administrators feel the need for very much more careful 
supervision of ever ything that was done at a local level. 

I do not want to put any of you gentlemen on the spot. Indeed, 
I am wise enough to know I could not, even if I tried. But I am 
wondering whether, as administrators of considerable experience— 
and you, Mr. Walker, I know in the State as well as in the Federal 
Government field—have a feeling that this program, not by you indi- 
vidually, is being overadministered from Washington, and whether it 
could not wisely be further decentralized in the interest of expedition 
and efficiency, without at the same time incurring undue risk. 

Mr. Wacker. I think there are two things ‘that deter that at the 
moment. Let me say first, I think it is happening almost every day. 

Senator Clark. You mean you think it is being decentralized ? 

Mr. Waker. Oh, yes. I think that decentr alization is t: aking place 
every day. I think the record on that is clear by the ietters that come 
out almost monthly giving more and more authority to the region. 

But there are two things that I think keep them from going perhaps 
further than they go. 

No. 1 is that all cities are not as well equipped as Philadelphia or 
Pittsburgh. There are problem children in— 

Senator Ciark. Yes, but you do not actually have to treat every- 
body the same, do you ? 

We recognize the differences of categories. 

Mr. Wacker. This is what I was getting to. If the Federal Admin- 
istrators could have a little more discretion; but the difficulty is that 
when the General Accounting Office comes around, they refuse to ree- 
ognize this very human, and I think proper, factor. They want 
nothing but strict adherence to a manual. 

And this has given rise, I think, to more fear of decentralization 
than it really requires. 

Senator Crark. In other words, your view would be that it is the 
General Accounting Office and not the HHFA which is making it 
impossible to cut a good deal of this red tape ? 

Mr. Warxer. I would say that each contributes. 

For the actual presentation, there is just one thing more I would 
like to say, which seemed to bother you in Pittsburgh. You made the 
statement you felt this could be done administr: atively, and I agree 
with you very quickly, I want you to know in this region, as far back 
as last April, we contacted the regional engineer of public roads in 
Hagerstown, and made an arrangement that their program be given 
to us immediately, and we kept them advised of projects. 

We are working constantly with these people in order to establish 
the necessary aids for relocation. 

Senator CLark. I think you got ahead of your bosses in that regard. 

Mr. Waker. We do the same thing with the Water Resources 
Board and with the Department of Health. These are the three Fed- 
eral agencies that are most likely to disturb people. 
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Senator, for your information, that was a topic at the last regional 
administrators’ meeting in early September, at which each regional ad- 
ministrator was advised to dothis. I thought you might want to know 
that. 

Senator CLark. Delighted to hear it. 

Mr. Waker. I will just leave this for the record, if I may. Itisa 
very interesting review of what is happening now in section 221 
projects. 

Senator Ciark. The witness hands me a sheet dealing with the 
status on November 1, 1957, of section 220 multifamily rental, sec- 
tion 220 homes—sales type, section 221 homes—sales type, and sec- 
tion 221 multifamily rental projects, in the region over which he is 
administrator, 

I ask that that be printed in the record at this point. 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 





Region [II—Status, Nov. 1, 1957 


SEC. 20—MULTIFAMILY RENTAL 


Insuring office Applications Commit- Insured | Units Starts 
ments mortgages | 





District of Columbia. | 2 2 481 | 
Newark, N. J é 2 2} | 529 | 254 
Philadelphia, Pa-.-- 3 | 3 3 1, 159 | 1, 159 
7 | — - . ——| | 2 — 
Total_- 7 | a 3 | 2, 169 | 1, 413 
—_ foo — ——- = — ! | —_—_— 
SEC. 20—HOMES, SALES TYPE 
Applications Commitments Insured mortgages 
Insuring office ce as ee 7 et . | Starts 
| 
New | Existing | New | Existing} New Existing 
Newark, N. J-- J 226 6 226 | 6 14 
SEC, 22I—HOMES, SALES TYPE 
i dy i aismaitiinia _ a | 
Wilmington, Del-_-- | | 7 4 | 3 | 
Washington, D. C 2 83 77 | 
Newark, N. J-- 53 7 38 | 18 
Philadelphia, Pa ; 41 | 2 1 | 
Pittsburgh, Pa- 1 1 | 1 | 
Richmond, Va | 486 | 3 | 340 l 244 
Total ~ 530 | 149 341 | 120 21 244 





SEC, 22I—MULTIFAMILY RENTAL 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: Spring Hill Gardens, 209 units, application in process. 


Senator Cirark. Have you actually a section 221 project built any- 
where? 
Mr. Wavker. Oh yes. Wehave. How many hundred, Mr. Horne? 
Mr. Horne. There are 250 under construction in Norfolk right now. 
Mr. Waker. As of this moment, actually under construction. 
Senator Ciark. But there is not any one actually built and oc- 
cupied in the region, anywhere in the region, is there ¢ 
Mr. Warxer. How many are occupied down there ? 
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Mr. Horne. None to date in Norfolk. The program there is com- 
paratively new. They made amazingly rapid progress after the pro- 
gram was announced. ; 

There are going to be some that will be available for occupancy very 
shortly. 

I think there will be about 200 available for occupancy by April. 

Senator CiarKk. As far as I know, there is no section 221 project ac- 
tually completed anywhere in the region. I wonder what your own 
views are, and those of your colleagues, as to the feasibility of section 
991 as a tool for helping us with clearing up these slums and eliminat- 
ing substandard housing. 

Mr. Waker. I will refer that to Mr. Kelley, but I certainly think 
we are going to have sales housing under section 221. 

Senator Cuark. Without any ¢ amendment of the section ? 

Mr. Wacker. Without any amendment. We will get within the 
limit. It may be difficult, and we may have to do as we are trying 
to do here in ‘Philadelphia—create a syndicate among home builders 
for the Eastwick job, if it goes ahead, in order to get down to that 
limit. But there will be some sales housing. 

I am not optimistic about how much rental housing there will be, 
although there will be some under the nonprofit section. 

Senator Cirark. Even with respect to section 221 sales housing, is 
it not your judgment that in high-cost areas, like Pittsburgh and Phil- 
adelphia, the upper limit is too low? 2 

Mr. Waker. I would say in Pittsburgh it is too low. I do not 
think Pittsburgh home builders have developed the same degree of 
efficiency that exists here in Philadelphia. 

Senator Ctark. Of course, they have 

Mr. Waker. They havea Lid eile. 

Senator Crarx. They have a geographical problem with respect 
to the hills there. 

Mr. Waker. That is right. 

Senator Crark. But you really think you can make section 221 
work in Philadelphia within the present limitations? 

Mr. Waker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. But you do not have any section 221 project any- 
where near accomplishment in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Wacker. Philadelphia has just come in for their certification 
recently. I think Se ae will be one of the first that will get 
going if they provide the land for the builders. 

Senator CLarKk. You do not think, do you, that section 221 can make 
a significant contribution to the relocation of families displaced by 
urban renewal in the next 3 or 4 years ? 

Mr. Waker. Yes; if you build minority housing, and I think the 
terms of the act lend themselves particularly to minority housing. 

Senator CLarK. How are you going to be able to get minority family 
units who can afford to pay the price , 

Mr. Watker. ‘The $200 down, Senator, and the 40-year mortgage— 
plus 100 percent insurance—I think you will get it done. 

Senator Crark. What do you think you can build a house for in 
the Philadelphia area, including land cost ? 

Mr. Warxker. If you are going to complicate the matter by insisting 
upon 18-foot frontages and a few other things, no; but if you build a 
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16-foot, which is a good substantial home, you can produce it, I think, 
inther nee of $9, 000 to $10,000 including land. 

Senator CiarK. I would like to note that you are, as usual, and I 
honor you for it, in my judgment, quite an optimist. 

How many bedrooms ? 

Mr. Waker. Well, that would be a typical row house, with three 
bedrooms. 

Senator Ciark. I hope you are right. 

Mr. Waker. Senator, I do not think that is too much of a problem. 
That could have happened before in Southwest Temple if we had 
not gone to 18 feet on the front. 

Senator CiarKk. Even at $10,000, according to the rule of thumb, that 
would not be available for a family which had an income of less than 
$5,000 a year, without paying an undue proportion of their family 
income for shelter. So that when you are talking in terms of minority 
groups, you are probably not going to reach ‘the majority of that 
market. 

Mr. Waxker. Not the majority, but we certainly will reach that 
fast-growing section of the minority who are in the middle income and 
who have too much income for public housing. 

Senator CLark. Would you or any of your r colleagues disagree with 
the statement that many of the witnesses have made in Portland and 
Pittsburgh and here that in order to handle the relocation problem 
edeaaiely we have got to have a substantial expansion of some kind 
of public housing ? 

Mr. Wacker. Did you ask would I quarrel with that ? 

Senator CLarK. Yes. 

Mr. WaLKER. No, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Do any of you other gentlemen have any feeling 
that we could solve this relocation problem without an expansion of 
public housing # 

Thank you very much. 

We appreciate you all coming here. 

Mr. Semer. Just one question. 

Senator CLiark. Mr. Semer. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Walker, at what stage do you receive the report 
from the city as to what its relocation plan i is going to be? 

Mr. Puetan. The first part comes in with the eligibility and reloca- 
tion report when they go into final plans, after they have established 
eligibility. That is the relocation report. 

Mr. Semer. When is the determination made as to whether or not 
the plan is feasible as required by section 105 of the act? 

Mr. Puetan. At that stage. 

Mr. Semer. Can you tell, us briefly what criteria you use in deter- 
mining whether or not a plan is feasible ? 

Mr. Puetan. I am not so familiar with that myself. We have a 
technician on that entirely. Do you want to take it, Mr. Walker / 

Mr. Waker. I think that we have to use judgment, and it will 
differ from town to town, and it will differ from problem to problem. 

One of the criteria we are using is that there is a reasonable indi- 
cation that there will not be too much hardship created by reason of 
the dislocation, This does not mean that the plan promises to relocate 
every family or individual dislocated. 
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Mr. Semer. Mr. Walker, is it enough for a community to certify its 
good intentions in submitting its report to you? 

Mr. WALKER. NO, sir. 

Mr. Semer. You do look behind the relocation report / 

Mr. Waker. That ts right. 

Mr. Semer. How far do you go / 

Mr. Wavxer. We go this far: That our relocation man checks these 
things. And there is such a staff member. 

Mr. Semer. Do you go onto the scene, usually 7 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

And thanks to the Senator being frank here today. In many in- 
stances this as a racial problem, and our relocation man goes in to 
make certain—for example, if there is a public housing allocation to 
assist in relocation—that there is the proper assignment of units or 
distribution of units in order to make this a real and not a conversa- 
tional relocation. 

Mr. Semer. Have you ever rejected a community’s relocation re- 
quest ? 

Mr. Wacker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. How long did that hold up the community ? 

Mr. Wacker. It is still holding. 

Mr. Semer. How long has that gone on ? 

Mr. Puenian. Oh, as much as 6 months, I would say. 

Mr. Semer. Six months? 

Senator Ciark. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Crark. On the record. 

Mr. Walker, it is my recollection of the testimony we took in Port- 
land, Maine, that your opposite number in that regional office of 
HHFA, Mr. Fried, testified rather emphatically, under some cross- 
examination, too, that they never look behind the local certification, 
that that was not their business to look behind the local certification, 
and that as soon as they got a local certification, that relocation hous- 
ing was available. They washed their hands of the matter 

‘hat testimony was elicited from him as a result of some evidence 
that a good many families in Portland had moved into substandard 
housing, and he was indicating his complete lack of responsibility 
for it. 

Since the record is, to that extent, contradictory, I just want to be 
sure to give you every opportunity to know that the administrative 
position “which you are taking here, and which personally I agree 
with, seems to be different from that in the New York regional office. 

Mr. Warxer. Of course, I cannot answer for New York, sir, but I 
can say to you that we do look behind, and we do not insist, as I said 

arlier, that there be a plan to move every family or every individual. 

Senator Crark. But you do insist that there should be clear evid- 
ence that adequate relocation facilities are available in the com- 
munity ? 

Mr. Waker. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. I take it that you are not doing that on your own 
initiative? That is your understanding of what you are supposed to 
do under the act and the regulations ? 

Mr. Wavxer. That is right. 
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Senator Ctark. Thank you very much. 
(Mr. Walker’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Davin H. WALKER, REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR, REGION II, 
Housing AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Mr. Chairman, I am David M. Walker, Regional Administrator, region II of 
the Housing and Home Finance Administration. Although only several days 
have lapsed since my previous appearance before your committee in Pittsburgh, 
I welcome this opportunity to reappear before you to provide a more compre- 
hensive and detailed statement of our regional activities in the fields of urban 
renewal and public housing. I am confident that our accent upon programs in 
Philadelphia will be of particular interest to you, not only because of your own 
distinguished association with this great city, but also because of your own 
personal familiarity with some of the projects which shall be mentioned and 
discussed. 

The area encompassed by region II of the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministration embraces the six States of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and West Virginia, as well as the District of Columbia. I 
shall not attempt, in this statement, to explain in full detail all of our program 
activities and the interrelationships of the several constituent agencies which 
comprise the family of HHFA. I am sure that your previous hearings and 
researches have acquainted you with the numerous programs carried out by 
the HHFA and of the pattern of coordination among the constituents. Re- 
garding our progress in this region, I am attaching to this statement a series 
of exhibits, as follows: 

Exhibit A: Localities in region II with approved workable programs or 
with programs in process of being approved. 

Exhibit B: Summary status of urban renewal projects in region II, by 
State, and by locality. 

Exhibit C: Detailed summary of individual urban renewal projects in 
the city of Philadelphia. 

Exhibit D: Summary of FHA section 221 program in region II. 

Exhibit E: Statement of PHA, Washington, D. C. regional office on ac- 
tivities and progress, with special stress upon the cities of Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Upon completion of this statement, I shall be happy to answer as best I can 
any questions you may wish to direct to me. To assist me in answering these 
questions, I have with me today Messrs. Roy M. Little, Regional Director, PHA; 
Warren P. Phelan, Regional Director, URA, and William A. Kelley of the 
Philadelphia insuring office of FHA. 

By way of brief preface to the following remarks regarding urban renewal 
and public housing, you are probably aware that the Federal Government’s 
role and function is primarily that of furnishing financial assistance to local 
public agencies which carry out these programs in their Communities. In turn, 
these local public agencies are empowered to participate in such programs by 
virtue of State enabling legislation. All of our States and the District of Co- 
lumbia have legislation which authorizes construction and operation of low- 
rent public housing by local housing authorities. All have similarly authorized 
urban renewal activities, as well. In the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, there 
further exists a program of aid to smaller-size communities wherein the State 
will share one-half of local contribution. This has proved an invaluable tool 
in spreading urban renewal aids to smaller localities which, otherwise, might 
not have been able to participate. 

Our region II, in terms of number of localities served and total number of 
urban renewal projects, has the greatest workload of any in the Nation. You 
will note from exhibit B that a total of 63 communities is participating in this 
program, and that these communities propose a total of 107 separate projects, 
ranging from the comparatively small to the gigantic. You will note further in 
exhibit B that capital grant reservations in the amount of $273 million have 
been made for these localities to insure their carrying out these projects. Of 
this total amount, contracts for Federal advances for planning and for temporary 
loans amount to $199 million. 

Some of the above sums were disbursed for redevelopment projects initiated 
under the Housing Act of 1949. However, an ever-increasing proportion of 
funds is being disbursed for broader urban renewal projects conceived under the 
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Housing Act of 1954. A condition for such latter type of aid is the certification, 
by the Administrator, of a locality workable program for the arrestment and 
curbing of blight. As you are aware, this workable program certification was 
made a condition for urban renewal and public-housing aids in order that cities 
be stimulated to develop an overall and comprehensive program to stop blight 
at its inception and take those necessary police and planning actions necessary 
to preserve and protect a sound housing inventory. I believe that this salutary 
objective is being achieved in our region. The formulation of a workable pro- 
gram works to stimulate localitywide thinking and awakens these localities to 
the need to develop comprehensive programs that will not only remove slum 
eancers, but will also encourage those ameliorative and preventive actions which 
will arrest blight and protect the existing housing inventory. Under exhibit A, 
you will find a list of those communities in our region which have received cer- 
tification of their workable programs or are in process of securing such approval 
(favorable review being completed in regional office). 


WHOLE-SIDED AGENCY APPROACH 


In our dealings with localities which seek urban renewal assistance, we at- 
tempt to provide to them the whole-sided approach to arrestment of blight and 
eradication of slums. In so doing, we believe we are effectively carrying out 
the mandates of the Congress which has appreciated, in the comprehensiveness 
of its national housing legislation, the interrelationship of the house to the site, 
to the neighborhood, to the community, and to the metropolitan area. 

As an example, let me cite the case of the city of Erie, the principal port of 
the Commonwealth on the shores of Lake Erie. That city had expressed an 
interest to us in urban renewal. In our visit to the locality, we found that here 
was a city, which although possessing a skilled labor force and sites for new 
industry, had failed to keep pace with the growth of many other large industrial 
cities in the Nation. The city’s imagination was stirred by the growth possi- 
bilities that it might enjoy with the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
When we finished our consultations with that city, they had conceived an urban 
renewal project involving commercial reuse. A workable program was devel- 
oped and certified. The city developed applications under the community facili- 
ties program to plan for a multi-million-dollar expansion of their port facilities 
to be able to take advantage of one of the world’s largest internal waterways, 
and for a new municipal building. Application was made to the gency for addi- 
tional low-rent housing to accommodate displacement from urban renewal activ- 
ities, and a 221 program of 175 units was established to accommodate displacee 
families whose incomes would not qualify them for public housing. Inci- 
dentally, a college housing loan for new dormitory construction at Gannon 
College was also effected. As you can see, practically every aspect of aid under 
our national housing legislation was provided this community under our whole- 
sided approach. 


RELATIONSHIP OF URA AND PHA 


We have found the URA programs and the PHA programs to be interdepend- 
ent and interrelated. In practically every locality, priority call upon turnover 
from existing low-rent programs is a prerequisite for formulation of a successful 
relocation program. In many other localities, an expansion of the low-rent 
program is also required for effective relocation. Of particular interest is the 
fact that a number of localities has found it necessary to undertake low-rent 
housing programs for the first time, in direct response to pressure of title I 
relocation needs. Among those communities in this region which are entering 
into simultaneous low-rent housing and urban renewal programs for the first 
time are the cities, in Pennsylvania, of Chambersburg, Meadville, and Carbon- 
dale; in New Jersey, Edison Township; and in Virginia, South Norfolk, and 
Harrisonburg. Concomitantly, it is planned to provide these same communities 
with 221 housing programs, and all have either asked for such aids, or intend 
to do so, 


TRA AID TO SMALLER COMMUNITIES AND DISTRESS AND DISASTER AREAS 


Our region has been unusually successful, I believe, in extending the urban 
renewal program to moderate size and smaller size localities to the end that 
we have removed much of the previous label that urban renewal was exclu- 
sively a big-city program. In so doing, we have been aware that urban blight 
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is not the exclusive plague of the large cities; but rather that it is a disease 
of all urban localities. At the present time, 19 percent of the localities in the 
urban renewal program are in the 100,000 to 500,000 category; 21 percent 
are in the 50,000 to 100,000 category; 17 percent are in the 20,000 to 50,000 
category; and 37 percent are below 20,000 in population. Six percent are in 
excess of 500,000. We have also sought especially to bring the program of 
aids to natural disaster areas and to economically distressed areas. For 
example, in the city of Scranton, Pa., we are working with a locality that 
would meet both classifications. There, along the flood-ravaged banks of the 
Lackawanna, stricken by Hurricane Diane in 1955, damaged structures will 
be cleared to provide recreational and industrial sites for the city of Scranton, 
an endeavor made possible by additional substantial outlay of the Common- 
wealth for flood-control levees. In Secranton’s desperate struggle to attract new 
industries and overcome its chronic technological unemployment problems, you 
can well appreciate the advantages that will result when the city can offer to 
industry first-class industrial sites serviced by plentiful water and by rail lines. 

In the neighboring city of Carbondale, we are working with the locality in 
a desperate attempt to save its very life. An underground mine fire which 
has for years resisted stubbornly extinguishment by flooding will be removed 
like a cancerous growth, by virtue of strip mining to a depth of 90 to 100 feet. 
The coal will be sola commercially, and the area will then be backfilled, planted 
as green area, for recreation purposes, and held in public reserve. In the 
depressed bituminous areas of southwest Pennsylvania, we are working with 
the localities of Uniontown and Brownsville to provide new sites for commerce 
and industry. 

LARGE-CITY PROGRAMS 


Then, of course, we have our large-city program which feature urban renewal 
efforts that often excite the imagination. In Washington, D. C., there is the 
famed Southwest area project which will transform an area of blight into a 
cultural, commercial, recreational, and fine residential center. This will not 
only provide site for new Government buildings, but will also, through new 
theaters and concert halls, bring to Washington those first-rate cultural and 
recreational facilities that distinguish many of the world’s other major capitals. 

In your own city of Philadelphia, Mr. Senator, we have the concept of a city 
within a city, in Eastwick, wherein homes will be provided for 12,000 families 
and space for a multitude of new industrial plants. In Pittsburgh, we have 
the Lower Hill project which will provide Pittsburghers with a modern civic, 
cultural and recreational center to complement the spectacular work and busi- 
ness area furnished by the Golden Triangle. 


RELOCATION 
Low-rent public housing 

As indicated in the above, we have relied upon the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration for the rehousing of families displaced as a result of urban renewal 
efforts, and that agency has shown a splendid desire and willingness to cooperate 
with the Urban Renewal Administration regarding programing of new low-rent 
housing resources and the appropriate timing of its production. 

I would be less than forthright, however, if I did not mention, in passing, 
some of the problems which currently beset this most vital program. An un- 
interrupted 20-year period of prosperity, plus a new wave of internal in-migration 
to our urban centers that rivals in magnitude the flood of eastern European immi- 
grants at the turn of the century, has effected profound changes in the low-rent 
market served by local housing authorities. While gross magnitude of need has 
apparently remained undiminished, a greater proportion of that need is reflected 
by the most economically depressed and most socially disorganized segments of 
our population. These have created special problems of management, and it is to 
the profound credit of PHA that it is effectively making adjustment to these 
changes. 

There is one problem, however, which will continue to plague the low-rent 
housing program in this region, and that is the problem of sites for new low-rent 
projects. Almost all of our urban centers are completely developed within their 
corporate limits, and practically all vacant sites have been taken up, or will be 
taken up by private builders. The only direction left to turn is the use of clear 
ance sites, and this, as you are undoubtedly aware, is a prohibitive expensive 
procedure. One method of bringing slum site costs within manageable propor- 
tions is through urban renewal writedown, but this is a recourse that few cities 
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have shown willingness to embrace. The reasons cited by cities for this re 
luctance, if not entirely valid, are at least universal and consistent in their ex- 
pression ; i. e., PHA construction does not yield a topflight ratable, and such pro- 
cedure amounts to local double subsidy, i. e., sharing cost of write of land and 
settling for less than full taxes. An additional consideration cited is that the 
cites have only a limited amount of assets for urban renewal efforts and would 
prefer to dispense these funds over as many efforts as possible that will yield the 
greatest number of high ratables. 

Section 221 housing 

Our region has been particularly aggressive in the promotion of this relocation 
housing vehicle, and our efforts, I believe, account for at least one-third of the 
total 221 programing in the Nation. You will note from exhibit D that a total of 
23 programs has been established for 14,855 units. Not only have we taken those 
steps necessary to make the aids available to the locality, but we have also worked 
closely with the various FHA offices to disseminate the advantages of the program, 
in public meetings, to builders, mortgagees, and realtors. Thus far, the program 
has enjoyed only qualified and mixed success, but I am optimistic that the pro- 
gram will catch on; it simply provides too good a deal for all participants to 
remain dormant for much longer. 

Our most outstanding success has been occurring in the city of Norfolk, Va. 
This success can be attributed to a number of factors. These include the presence 
of builders who had already been constructing low-cost housing; the alertness of 
these same local builders to special housing programs and FNMA financing aids, 
a situation which would perhaps be indigenous to the Atlantic Fleet Base which 
has enjoyed a history of special housing programs for military and defense per- 
sonnel ; third, the availability of vacant land, reasonably priced, for both white 
and nonwhite market; and fourth, the concentration of 221 market in specific 
areas that lent themselves to intensive canvassing by aggressive builders. 

Elsewhere in our region, the performance, thus far, has not been spectacular. 
In Washington, D. C., where there is a strong history of housing and neighborhood 
rehabilitation, such as in the Georgetown and Foggy Bottom areas, there has 
been a significant number of commitments issued for rehabilitation of existing 
structures. In Harrisburg, Pa., and in Richmond, Va., there are proceeding sales 
operations for nonwhite purchasers. 

Purchasers of existing housing have utilized the 221 vehicle in small amounts 
in Wilmington, Del. In more significant amounts, the vehicle has been utilized 
in Trenton, N. J., where the success of such activity may be attributed to aggres- 
Siveness on the part of the city to publicize the availability of the aids and the 
awareness of one or two realtors who have canvassed displaces intensively. 

I am certain, however, that the above successes, though presently limited in 
number augur for an acceleration and snowballing of the program. 

Again, I would be less than forthright if I did not cite some of the difficulties 
that beset the program. I do not think that the mortgage limitations of $9,000 
and $10,000 are as serious a problem as has been indicated. In the Harrisburg 
area, in Susquehanna Township, we are securing new minority construction 
under those limits. In the southwest portion of Philadelphia new row-house 
construction is being produced daily at levels very close to 221 mortgage max- 
ima. Several prefab producers have designed houses that can be constructed 
on $1,500 lots and be sold under $10,000 in even the higher cost areas of the 
State, and they have been canvassing smaller programed localities in this 
region. Perhaps some regional adjustments might be warranted, but any very 
substantial increase might prove self-defeating to the extent that sales prices 
would exceed the generally limited financial capabilities of displacees. I believe 
the principal problem is one of lack of sites for this low-cost housing, particularly 
for minority occupancy. Under present legislative interpretation, the head of 
a local governing body must request 221 housing. There have been only limited 
instances where neighboring localities have asked for 221 housing to accommo- 
date displacees from the adjacent urban center; in fact, only two, in the Har- 
risburg area and in the Norfolk area. I believe that this reluctance is derived 
essentially from recognition that low-cost housing very often requires more in 
the way of school and municipal services than it yeilds in the way of taxation, 
particularly in a yet-undeveloped minor civil division. The resulting situation 
is one of programed cities with no vacant land, or excessively priced land, for 
new 221 construction and unavailability of such land on the outskirts of the 
city. 
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Little progress has been made thus far in the field of 221 rental housing. The 
label of “nonprofit” has tended to discourage initial builder interest. I have 
been informed, however, that several builders are apparently interested in par- 
ticipating in this program simply on the basis of clearing a builder’s fee, and 
negotiations for such projects are under way in Richmond, Va., Washington, 
D. C., and in Wilmington, Del. It is my further understanding that application 
for mortgage commitment for 209 units has been made in Pittsburgh. 

The Philadelphia 221 program is still new for assessment. I am optimistic, 
however, that the program will have strong implementation. There is a sub- 
stantial volume of insurable used housing meeting 221 mortgage limitations 
for both white and minority markets. In addition, I believe it is the present 
intention of the redevelopment authority to utilize 221 as a financing vehicle 
in urban renewal areas for both new and rehabilitated housing. 


Section 220 housing 

Even prior to assumption of my present position, and based upen my experience 
as former executive director of the Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority, it 
had been my contention that the ultimate success of any urban renewal ven- 
ture rests with the materialization of new or improved “brick or mortar” rat- 
ables upon the urban renewal site. In this respect, our urban renewal progam 
has lagged behind the progress which we have been able to make in the clearing 
of slum sites and their replanning. If I may, Senator, I should like to state 
briefly what some of our problems have been in this respect. 

First of all, new construction under section 220, or any type of private financ- 

ing vehicle, represents high-cost construction—assuming that we would wish to 
build up to at least the standards of public housing. In this Philadelphia area, 
it is difficult to produce a 2-bedroom, 4144-room, elevator-apartment unit for less 
than $160 a month, with all utilities and services provided by management at such 
rents, and a similar garden-type unit for less than $125. At these rent levels, 
the market is thin, and rentals of this type can be offered in only the finest types 
of neighborhoods. Under our urban renewal program we hope to create such 
neighborhoods in the Lower Hill area in Pittsburgh, in Zeckendorf’s “Espla- 
nade” in Washington, and on the North Triangle area along Benjamin Franklin 
*arkway in Philadelphia—to cite a few examples. However, these are not the 
rents with which we can hope to make substantial and large-scale inroads into 
the oceans of blight that plague our large cities and with which we can reach 
the broad class of market capable of paying only $80 to $100 a month. 

Second of all, since we have not yet attracted institutional investors such as 
the large insurance companies into our renewal areas, we must appreciate the 
attitudes of many typical private builder-sponsors, whose principal concern is 
minimization of risk; i. e., least possible cash investment. Apparently, the 220 
vehicle does not permit as complete minimization of risk as most would desire, 
and the negotiations between FHA and the sponsors have been long and pro- 
tracted to reach a common ground of agreement. This has delayed construction 
on several of our rebuilding efforts. 


PHILADELPHIA PROGRAM 


In commenting briefly upon this city’s program, if I could offer one single and 
summary tribute, I would compliment Philadelphia’s imaginative and compre- 
hensive approach. 

The urban renewal projects of Philadelphia range from the gigantic to the 
small, and they encompass the full range of urban renewal efforts, from clear- 
ance on a grand scale, to limited clearance and spot clearance, and to rehabilita- 
tion, both voluntary and through condemnatory process. (In exhibit C we have 
provided summaries of each project under capital-grant reservation.) 

Another commendable characteristic of the Philadelphia program is its concept 
of “tailoring” project size and nature to the extent that each can be carried out 
by local builders using local investment capital. This approach, aside from the 
fact that it helps engender and sustain strong community support, makes a great 
deal of commonsense, as well. While great institutional investors are always 
welcome to carry out projects of spectacular nature, they are not always avail- 
able when they are wanted or needed. Accordingly, you will often find in Phila- 
delphia a large project area that is broken down into 3 or 4 separate subareas, 
each a manageable and readily disposable entity in itself, but all constituting a 
unified and comprehensive pattern for renewal and upgrading of a neighborhood. 

One of the urban renewal areas in Philadelphia which has excited me in its 
development is a typical example of the above type of approach, the East Poplar 
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area. This is not the largest area undertaken, nor is it the most spectacular. 
Rather, I think that its challenge and excitement lie in the virtuosity and 
imagination of its reuse pattern. Here, side by side, we can see four separate 
types of reuse. 

On the one hand, there is the Friends Self-Help Cooperative development, 
financed under section 219, the cooperative housing vehicle of FHA. One-hun- 
dred-year-old slum structures, at one time constructed for the well-to-do busi- 
ness and professional classes of the locality, were practically rebuilt from within 
under an imaginative architectural scheme developed by Architect Oscar Stono- 
rov, wherein the best of the old and the best of contemporary were mingled to 
produce moderately priced and attractive dwelling units. With initial push and 
impetus provided by the Friends Committee, a group of cooperators was found 
who substituted their sweat and hard work for cash to develop the equity re- 
quired for their participation in such venture. The success of this venture lies 
not only in evidence of what both rehabilitation and self-help can do—an ex- 
ample that has drawn literally hundreds of foreign visitors and observers—but 
also in the fact that it provides an outstanding example of harmonious interracial 
living. 

Next to this attractive development is a new apartment house development, of 
garden type, wherein rents were reduced to moderate levels by Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania contributions, and wherein financing was effected through issuance 
of redevelopment authority bonds. 

Adjacent to the above is a low-rent-housing development of 2- and 3-story 
construction, wherein the cost of slum-clearance land was written down under 
the urban renewal process. 

Contemplated for the next stage of this project is a substantial rehabilitation 
effort wherein the redevelopment authority will take title to a number of blighted, 
but still basically sound, structures and sell them to private builders who will 
completely rehabilitate them and offer them for both rental and sales. 

As you can see, there occur in this area four separate types of housing reuse, 
each able to tap a different level of the market. Additional small parcels of 
land are being sold for church and community center expansion and are also 
made available for recreational and green areas. I think that the approach in 
this area represents a splendid example of imaginative thinking and virtuosity 
of accomplishment. 

While large-scale and spectacular projects of other cities, as well as our own, 
may claim initially greater attention, I think that the example of East Poplar 
may very well provide a model for the rest of the Nation as to how a pattern 
can be developed for substantial and continuing attack upon the seas of blight 
and slums that plague our large metropolitan areas. 

There is another example of urban renewal activity in this locality which, I 
think, is illustrative of a point which so often causes confusion in local under- 
standing of urban renewal. This is the point that redevelopment for the best 
and highest reuse of the land is one objective of urban renewal, and successful 
relocation of displaced families is another objective, and the two need not 
geographically coincide—in fact, they may be miles apart insofar as land reuse 
is concerned. For illustrative purposes I can cite the example of the North 
Triangle project along the famed Benjamin Franklin Parkway, which, with the 
advent of 2601 Parkway, has become associated with most desirable sites for 
luxury or quasi-luxury apartment housing in Philadelphia. At the present time, 
land is being cleared for construction of some 900 units of air-conditioned, ele- 
vator-type housing which will rent, I understand, for some $45 per room. The 
point I should like to make is that none of the small number of families who 
previously occupied the site will probably be able to afford this housing. The 
only conditions under which they might have been so relocated would be use 
of the site for low-cost row house and minimum garden-type apartments, which, 
I am sure you will appreciate, would be a travesty from the standpoint of best 
economic objectives and best city land-use objectives. The former occupants 
of the site can be successfully relocated and have been, but elsewhere in the 
locality. 

One of the most exciting and challenging projects in the Nation, in my opinion, 
is the Eastwick project in Philadelphia, wherein it is proposed to create a 
veritable city within a city, with plans for 12,000 new residences and even a 
greater proportion of land to be devoted to new industrial growth. Few large 
and mature cities have the opportunity to carry out such a venture for the 
simple reason that they do not contain the vast acreage of unused or marginally 
used land of low coverage required for such efforts. Aside from the fact that 
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the city will be able to retain ratables that, otherwise, would have fled the city, 
and provide site for new industries that will add to its wealth and vigor, the 
project represents a wonderful challenge insofar as it permits the planning of 
entire subcity in accordance with the most modern of planning concepts. These 
opportunities will be matched by equally fine chance to promote a pattern of 
integrated and interracial living which has not yet been offered on such scale 
previously. 

As an additional consideration, there is the recognition that currently con- 
templated redevelopment plans for Eastwick are of such nature that they can 
be readily and speedily adapted to the capabilities of local builders and mort- 
gagees. This is always a tremendous asset to a local public agency undertaking 
a program of urban renewal. 

There are other projects which illustrate the versatility and variety of efforts. 
The Morton Street area (still in the preapplication stage) is an excellent 
example of where voluntary rehabilitation will be used in connection with spot 
clearance efforts and erection of a moderate-size low-rent housing project which, 
in turn, will have the objective of merging into the neighborhood in as unob- 
trusive manner as possible. 

The center city east project is one which will capitalize on demonstrated 
trends to revive a downtown area as a desirable neighborhood for rewarding 
in-city living, such as has been evidenced in the Society Hill area. A compre- 
hensive plan will be developed for incorporation of the heretofore uncoordinated 
rehabilitation efforts in this area. There will be a proposal for quasi-luxury 
apartment houses which may, it is hoped, bring this area to the eminence of the 
parkway and Rittenhouse Square. The removal of the present food-distribution 
center to its new site, the creation of the Lombard Expressway, and the State, 
city and local plans for the Independence Mall will help develop those conditions 
abetting such a development plan. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing, I should like to state that it has been a distinct pleasure to appear 
before your committee today. I have necessarily skimmed the surface of the 
problems which we face in the field of urban renewal and public housing. If 
the foregoing has raised any questions, I shall be most happy to answer them as 
best as I and my colleagues from the constituent agencies, can. 


Exuisit A 


Housing and home finance agency, region II, approved workable programs, as of 
December 1, 1957 


District of Columbia: 





Pennsylvania: 


Carbondale 
Easton 





Washington Srie 
Delaware: Homestead 
Wilmington New Castle 
Maryland: New Brighton 
Baltimore Philadelphia 
New Jersey : Pittsburgh 
Asbury Park Reading 
Atlantic City Scranton 
Camden Sharon 
Edison Township York 
Elizabeth Virginia : 
Hoboken Alexandria 
Jersey City Danville 
Long Branch Harrisonburg 
Morristown Lynchburg 
Newark Norfolk 
New Brunswick Portsmouth 
Paterson Richmond 
Perth Amboy South Norfolk 
Phillipsburg West Virginia : 
Trenton Wheeling 
West New York Pending: 


Hampton, Va. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


Uniontown, Pa. 
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ExuHisir B 


Housing and Home Finance Agency, region II—Urban renewal projects, 
summary status, as of Dec. 1, 1957 






Capital grants 
State Reservations Contracts effected Disburse- 
nails / ment under 
contracts 
Number Amount Number Amount 

Delaware..-_--- pienigens ents dinteletn va l $2, 000, 719 i eee 
District of Columbia... sre > 4 $45, 931, 482 2 28, 794, 173 $3, 238, 500 
i cccuinibinm iambic sine sae ae 4 5, 650, 682 3 13, 865, 082 4, 822, 956 
New Jersey---.---- iT AS y 24 30, 408, 815 ll 15, 687, 876 7, 599, 939 
Pennsylvania --.-......-- ks tied ait ishampicoe 27 74, 104, 203 19 33, 230, 538 6, 694, 446 
ae aes . 4 }, 522, 712 6 13, 522, 543 5, 358, 590 
West Virginia............- 2 , 084 

Total....... meal os 65 165, 884, 978 42 107, 100, 931. 27, 714, 431 

Federal loans Planning advances 
State ; ; A 
Number Amount Disburse- Number A mount Disburse- 
ment ment 

Delaware. --.-- ‘. 1 $2, 775, 719 $150, 170 1 $109, 501 $109, 50! 
District of Columbia_.-__- 2 GONG Pe lerseceunct acu 5 1, 755, 861 1, 018, 062 
Maryland --..-..-- Ske bad thawawuks . 4 377, 726 181, 241 
aa 11 22, 593, 868 16, 588, 686 35 2, 184, 409 , 522, 348 
Desmeyivenia.. eens 18 53, 910, 273 1, 520, 882 39 3, 471, 490 7% 920, 443 
WREMIEB. o caccesnoue etal 6 21, 955, 968 2, 911, 203 11 910, 472 727, 497 
West Virginia. -_-.-_-.-- slats i ; : 2 148, 045 70, 020 

Total ‘ 38 189, 797, 569 21, 170, 941 97 8, 957, 504 5, 549, 112 
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ExHIsit C 
PROJECT : UR PENNSYLVANIA 5—1, EAST POPLAR, UNIT NO. 2 


Stage : Completed. 

Capital grant contract: $261,554. 

Acres: 4.11 

Location : 1 mile northeast of the center city business district and city hall. 
Character: Blighted, predominantly residential. 

Treatment: Clearance. 

Families displaced: 21 white, 135 nonwhite. 

Dwelling units removed: 181 completed. 

Redevelopment: Residential with 174 private rental units. 

Redeveloper: Redevelopment authority. 

Land acquisition: 115 parcels, total cost $456,280.43 (acquisition completed). 
Land disposition : 179,903 square feet—$93,574 (completed). 


PROJECT : UR PENNSYLVANIA 5-2, SOUTHWEST TEMPLE PROJECT A. 


Stage: Execution. 
$6,293,548 including $169,750 for relocation payments). 
Acres: 65.52. 
Location: Approximately 1144 miles north of city hall and 2 blocks east of Broad 
Street. 
Character: Predominantly blighted residential with some commercial, light 
industrial and institutional uses. 
Treatment: Clearance. 
Families displaced : 611 (879 families to be relocated in future months). 
Dwelling units removed: 1,071 (1,214 units to be demolished in future months). 
Redevelopment : 
Unit No. 1a: Residential (229 dwelling units private). 
Unit No. 1c: Institutional. 
Unit No. 3: Residential (300 units of public housing completed ). 
Unit No. 4: Institutional (junior high school). 
Unit No. 5 a-1: Industrial (laundry). 
Unit No. 10: Residential (with semipublic and commercial). 
Redeveloper : 
Unit No. la: Southwest Temple Corp. 
Unit No. 1c: St. Malachy’s Roman Catholic Church and School. 
Unit No. 3: Philadelphia Housing Authority. 
Unit No. 4: School District of Philadelphia. 
Unit No. 5a—1: A. J. Nich Linen & Laundry Service Co., Ine. 
Unit No. 10: Undetermined. 
Improvements: School playgrounds. 
Land acquisition: 637 parcels—$3,423,330. 
Land disposition : 734,000 square feet—$530,335. 


PROJECT } UR PENNSYLVANIA 5-3, UNIVERSITY AREA, PROJECT A 


Stage: Execution. 

Capital grant contract: $1,692,584. 

Acres: 12.87. 

Location: In the University of Pennsylvania area just west of the downtown 
central business district. 

Character: Blighted, predominantly residential. 

Treatment: Clearance. 

Families displaced: None (relocation of the 134 families on the site expected 
to start by December 1957). 

Dwelling units removed: None (demolition of 227 dwelling units has not started). 

Redevelopment: Residential (dormitories for the University of Pennsylvania). 

Redeveloper: University of Pennsylvania. 

Improvements: None. 

Land acquisition: Not yet started. 

Land disposition: Not yet started. 
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PROJECT ; UR PENNSYLVANIA 5—4, EAST POPLAR, UNITS 1, 4, 5, AND 6 


Stage: Execution. 
Capital grant contract: $896,090. 
Acres: 8.1. 
Location: Approximately 1 mile northeast of city hall and the central business 
district. 
Character: Blighted, predominantly residential. 
Treatment: Clearance and rehabilitation. 
Families displaced: None (relocation of 518 families to start December 1957; 
154 white and 364 nonwhite). 
Dwelling units removed: The relocation of 518 families was expected to start 
December 1, 1957. 
Redevelopment : 
Unit No.1: Residential—rehabilitation (97 dwelling units). 
Unit No. 4: Residential—rehabilitation. 
Unit No. 5: Residential—rehabilitation. 
Unit No. 6: Recreational. 
Redeveloper : 
Unit No.1: Friends Service, Inc. 
Unit No. 6: School District of Philadelphia. 
Units 4and 5: Redeveloper to be selected later. 
Improvements: Green Belt: Completed. 
Land acquisition: None (acquisition expected to start December 1957). 
Land disposition: None. 


PROJECT : UR PENNSYLVANIA 5-5, EAST POPLAR, UNIT NO, 3 


Stage: Execution. 

Capital grant contract: $872,287. 

Acres: 6.8. 

Location: 1 mile northeast of the central business district and city hall in the 
13th ward. 

Character: Blighted, predominantly residential. 

Treatment: Clearance. 

Families displaced: 114 white, 228 nonwhite. 

Dwelling units removed: 532, 

Redevelopment: Residential, public housing, 203 dwelling units in garden-type 
apartments (completed). 

Redeveloper: Philadelphia Housing Authority. 

Improvements: None. 

Land acquisition : 190 parcels—total cost, $1,053,060. 

Land disposition : Completed—$182,500. 


PROJECT: UR PENNSYLVANIA 5-7, WEST POPLAR, NORTH ALLEN PROJECT 


Stage: Execution. 
Capital grant contract: $834,112 (includes $54,000 for relocation grant). 
Acres: 16.5. 
Location: Approximately 1 mile northeast of city hall. 
Character: Blighted—predominantly residential. 
Treatment: Clearance and voluntary rehabilitation by present owners. 
Families displaced: 334 (176 families yet to be relocated). 
Dwelling units removed: 741 substandard; 39 standard, 
Redevelopment : 
Subarea 1: 372 units of public housing. 
Subarea 2a: Community shopping center. 
Subarea 2b: Retail pharmacy, medical, dental, and related professional 
office building. 
Subarea 3: Commercial—voluntary rehabitation. 
Redeveloper : 
Subarea 1: Philadelphia Housing Authority. 
Subarea 2a: North Allen Shopping Center, Inc. 
Subarea 2b: North Allen Medical Group, Ine. 
Subarea 3: Present owners. 
Improvements: Street improvements; extension of Wister School recreation 
area. 
Land acquisition: 257 parcels—$966,209 (total to be acquired: 407 parcels). 
Land disposition: 405,000 square feet, $218,000. 
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PROJECT: UR PENNSYLVANIA 5-8, EASTWICK REDEVELOPMENT AREA 


Stage: Survey and planning. 
Capital grant reservation : $22 million. 
Acres: 2,595. 
Location: Southwest corner of the city, adjacent to the Philadelphia Interna- 
tional Airport. 
Character: Predominantly open. 
Treatment: Clearance and rehabilitation or conservation. 
Families to be displaced : White, 1,243 ; nonwhite, 1,134; total, 2,377. 
Dwelling units to be removed: 2,611. 
Redevelopment : 
Predominantly nonresidential. 
5S8O acres, single family residential. 
46 acres, multifamily residential. 
d8 acres, commercial, 
1,010 acres, industrial. 
303 acres, public. 
Redeveloper: Not yet selected. 
Improvements : 
Filling and grading. 
Street paving, curbs, and sidewalks. 
Public landscaping. 
Storm and sanitary sewers and water systems. 


PROJECT: PENNSYLVANIA R-4, MILL CREEK PROJECT 


Stage: Survey and planning. 
Capital grant reservation: $1,054,900 (includes $94,100 for relocation payments). 
Acres: 13.6. 
Location: In the older residential part of West Philadelphia approximately 
miles west of city hall. 
Character: Blighted, predominantly residential with some commercial and light 
industrial uses. 
Treatment: Clearance. 
Families to be displaced : Nonwhite, 264; white, 2; total, 266. 
Dwelling units to be removed : 320. 
Redevelopment: 
Subarea 1: Residential (estimated 160 units of public housing). 
Subarea 2: Playground (extension of Martha Washington Public School 
playground). 
Redeveloper, proposed : 
Subarea 1: Philadelphia Housing Authority. 
Subarea 2: Philadelphia school district. 
Improvements: None contemplated. 
Land acquisition: Not started. 
Land disposition: Not started although disposition documents have been ap- 
proved by the regional office. 


» 


PROJECT: PENNSYLVANIA R-10, NORTHWEST TEMPLE, NORRIS PROJECT 


Stage: Execution. 

Capital grant contract: $648,215 (includes $23,500 for relocation payments). 

Acres: 3.87. 

Location: Approximately 3 miles north of city hall just east of Broad Street. 

Character: Blighted, predominantly residential. 

Treatment: Clearance. 

Families displaced: None (relocation of 262 families expected to start Novem- 
ber 1957). 

Dwelling units removed: Demolition of the 306 dwelling units has not started. 

Redevelopment: Residential with an estimated 101 units of public housing, a 
recreation building, tot-lots, drying yards and off-street parking. 

Redeveloper: Philadelphia Housing Authority. 

Improvements: None. 

Land acquisition: Acquisition of the 168 parcels has not started. 

Land disposition: Disposition transactions between the LPA and the redevel 
oper have not yet been completed, although both parties have entered into a 
disposition agreement. 
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PROJECT : PENNSYLVANIA R-11, EAST POPLAR URBAN RENEWAL AREA 


Stage: Survey and planning. 
Capital grant reservation: $5,350,666 (an additional $415,700 will be required 
for relocation grant). 
Acres: 87.2. 
Location: Northeast Philadelphia approximately 1 mile from city hall. 
Character: Deteriorating, predominantly residential with some commercial, 
light industrial and institutional. 
Treatment: 67 percent, clearance; 29 percent, rehabilitation; 4 percent, no 
action. 
Famiiles to be displaced: White, 1,073 ; nonwhite, 322. 
Dwelling units to be removed: 921, clearance: 686, rehabilitation; 199, treat- 
ment undetermined ; 919, retained ; 2,725, total. 
Redevelopment : 
Predominantly residential with related public and some commercial use. 
850 rental dwelling units. 
424 sales dwelling units. 
Redeveloper: None. 
Improvements: None. 
Land acquisition: None. 
Land disposition: None. 


PROJECT: PENNSYLVANIA R-14, SOUTHWEST TEMPLE URBAN RENEWAL AREA 


Stage: Survey and planning. 

Capital-grant reservation: $4,766,000. 

Acres: 76.2. 

Location: Approximately 1144 miles north of city hall on the east side of Broad 
Street. 

Character: Blighted, predominantly residential with some commercial and 
industrial uses. 

Treatment (proposed): 64 percent, clearance; 18 percent, rehabilitation; 18 
percent, no action. 

Families to be displaced: White, 33 ; nonwhite, 2,017; total, 2,050. 

Dwelling units to be removed: 2,513. 

Redevelopment: Predominantly residential. 

Redeveloper: none. 

Land Acquisition: None. 

Land Disposition: None. 


PROJECT: PENNSYLVANIA R-23, CENTER CITY EAST, SOCIETY HILL URBAN RENEWAL 
AREA 


Stage: Survey and planning. 
Capital-grant reservation: $11,115,630. 
Acres: 127.06. 
Location: In the southeast section of Center City approximately 1 block east 
and 1 block south of the core of the central business district. 
Character: Blighted ; not predominantly residential. 
Treatment: 51 percent clearance, 49 percent rehabilitation. 
Families to be displaced: 452 white, 177 nonwhite, 629 total. 
Dwelling units to be removed: 650. 
Redevelopment proposed : 
Predominantly residential with 2,382 dwelling units high rise. 91 single 
family (town house). Some supporting commercial. 
Redeveloper: Not yet selected. 
Improvements: Definite improvements have not yet been determined. 
Land acquisition: Not yet started. 
Land disposition: Not yet started. 
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EXHIBIT D 


Housing and Home Finance Agency, region II, Sec. 221 certifications as of 
Dec. 1, 1957 


Number of dwelling units 
Date of 
Community certifi- Number for Number 
cation Total certi-| minority- to be 
fied group new con- 
families struction 
Delaware: Wilmington---- Jan. 9, 1956 200 200 120 
District of Columbia: Washington -- ade May 3, 1957 3, 525 2, 005 1, 600 
New Jersey: 
Elizabeth - -- ‘ Feb. 2, 1956 100 65 100 
Jersey City Nov. 29, 1956 2, 400 570 300 
Morristown. .- ‘ = July 19, 1956 100 65 | 40 
Perth Amboy Nov. 10, 1955 420) 30 420 
Trenton... ean May 22, 1956 80 48 80 
Pennsylvania: 
Beaver Falls Dee. 20, 1956 x0) 24 25 
Darby Township Dec. 12, 1956 20 20 0 
Easton. Mar. 5, 1957 $f) 9 10 
Erie__- ; Dec. 20, 1956 175 19 160 
McKeesport -_. 4 Dec. 28, 1955 ; 10 95 
Pittsburgh June 30, 195¢ 1, 150 375 300 
Scranton Sept. 5, 1956 1i0 ) 80 
Sharon Dec. 20,19 20 20 
Harrisburg-. 3 June 13, 1957 i 355 315 
Clairton June 21, 1957 30 25 
Philadelphia Oct. 16, 1957 3,9 1, 350 | 1, 500 
Reading_.... Nov. 6, 1957 5 15 
Virginia 
Richmond - - Mar. 19, 1956 75 275 
Norfolk ; Mar. 25, 1957 M 145 340 
Additional - - ‘ Oct 7, 1957 AO) 150 590 
Portsmouth- --| Aug. 24, 1957 2 1s 200 
Roanoke do a) si 50 
.. =e aka ad = 14, 858 6, O55 6, 660 


1 No minority. 
ExuHIBit E 


Low-RENtT Pupsriic-HousinGc PROGRAM, WASHINGTON, D. C., REGIONAL OFFICE, 
PusLic Housing ADMINISTRATION 


WASHINGTON REGIONAL OFFICE OF PHA 


There are now under active management in the area under the jurisdiction of 
the Washington regional office of PHA, 59,293 low-rent public-housing units 
in 220 projects which receive Federal financial assistance. There are at present 
3,753 additional units under construction, and 12,601 are under annual-contri- 
butions contract and on which construction has not started; 6,419 of these are 
scheduled to go under construction during the balance of the current fiscal 
year. In addition, 4,566 are scheduled to be placed under annual-contributions 
contract in fiscal 1958. 

The median net annual income of families living in low-rent public housing 
under jurisdiction of the Washington regional office in 1956 was $2,537. The 
median gross rent paid was $42. Almost 30 percent of the families were re- 
ceiving some assistance or benefits; 9 percent of the families’ heads were over 
65 years of age; over 41 percent of the tenants were families of veterans or 
servicemen. Occupancy averaged 2.42 minors per dwelling unit even though over 
17 percent of the units were occupied by families without minors; 97.6 percent 
of the dwelling units were occupied. 

Further information concerning the low-rent public-housing program in Penn- 
Sylvania, the Pittsburgh area, and in Philadelphia are given below: 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Of the 27 local housing authorities in Pennsylvania, 25 had projects in active 
management, 12 with projects in preconstruction stage, and 2 with projects 
under construction as of September 30, 1957. 

Thirty-one thousand and seventy-six dwelling units in 118 projects are in 
active management, 472 units are under construction, 8,000 units are under 
annual-contributions contracts on which construction has not started. Four 
thousand six hundred and sixty-eight of these are scheduled to go under con- 
struction during the balance of the current fiscal year; 3,975 are scheduled 
to go under annual-contributions contract during fiscal 1958. 


Pittsburgh area 


Program.—tThe Pittsburgh area, including the cities of Pittsburgh and McKees- 
port, and the balance of Allegheny County, has 9,782 dwelling units in 29 projects 
under active management. 

There are at present 2,444 additional-units under annual-contributions contract 
with construction scheduled to start during the balance of the current fiscal 
year. In addition, 396 units are scheduled to go under annual-contributions 
contract during fiscal 1958, of which 296, in Pittsburgh, are scheduled to go under 
construction during fiscal 1959. 

Occupancy.—On September 30, 1957, only 3.4 percent of the dwelling units 
in management were vacant. The Pittsburgh LHA is currently housing 510 
elderly families in their 7,011 dwelling units. The median annual income of 
all tenants is $2,728. 

Rentals —The average gross rent for the quarter ended September 30, 1957, 
was $48.94 in the city of Pittsburgh. 

The maximum rents in Pittsburgh are $63, $67, $72, and $77 for the 1-, 2-, 
3-, and 4-bedroom units, respectively. 

Applications.—The Pittsburgh Housing Authority reported they had 3,334 
apparently eligible applications on file as of October 31, 1957. 

Income limits—The present maximum income limits for admission to the 
low-rent housing projects, depending on the size of the family, range from $3,200 
to $3,800 in Pittsburgh; $2,800 to $3,400 in McKeesport; and from $3,400 to 
$4,000 in Allegheny County, except that for certain special cases, such as families 
displaced by urban redevelopment or other governmental action in Pittsburgh, 
they range fom $3,800 to $4,500. 

For continued occupancy, the maximum income limits range from $4,000 to 
$4,750 in the city of Pittsburgh, from $3,300 to $4,200 in McKeesport, and from 
$4,250 to $5,000 in Allegheny County, other than Pittsburgh and McKeesport. 
The Pittsburgh Housing Authority has requested an increase over its present 
admission and continued occupancy income limits, and has submitted the neces- 
Sary supporting data. 


Urban renewal 


Pittsburgh.—The Pittsburgh Housing Authority has reported that 313 displaced 
families have been rehoused in low-rent public housing. 

Additional urban renewal programs are in the planning stages. 

Allegheny County.—The urban-renewal program in Allegheny County (ex- 
cluding Pittsburgh and McKeesport) did not start until September 1957; only 
2 families have been relocated to date, 1 in public housing. 


Philadelphia 

The Philadelphia Housing Authority has 9,779 dwelling units in 20 projects 
under full management. In addition, a 372-unit project is in initial occupancy. 
Three thousand seven hundred and forty-two units are under annual-contribu- 
tions contracts, of which almost 200 units will be developed exclusively for elderly 
families. Also, 2,178 dwelling units are scheduled for annual-contributions con- 
tracts during fiscal year 1958. One thousand three hundred and ninety-six 
dwelling units are scheduled for construction during the current fiscal year and 
3,006 units during fiscal year 1959. 

Occupancy.—Only 74, or three-fourths of 1 percent, of the 9,779 units were 
vacant on September 30, 1957. These are due to normal turnover, and do not 
reflect any vacancy problem. Military personnel have first preference for 700 of 
the units in Passyunk Homes, a former Lanham project conveyed for low-rent use. 

Rentals.—The minimum gross rent is $25, and the maximum rent in effect is $65. 

Income limits.—The range of income limits for admission is $3,200 to $3,700. 
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For displaced families, the admission range is from $3,800 to $4,400. For con- 
tinued occupancy, the maximum income limits range from $4,000 to $4,600, de- 
pending on family size. 

Urban renewal.—A total of 208 families, approximately 21 percent of those dis- 
placed from urban-renewal areas, have been housed in low-rent public housing. 
In addition, during the past 18 months the local authority has housed 225 families 
who moved from potential urban-renewal areas and whose homes have been con- 
demned as being in violation of local building codes. 

Senator Cuark. Are there any other witnesses here who want to be 
heard this afternoon ? 

If not, the hearing will recess until 10 o’clock tomorow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5: 15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, December 17, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1957 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HovustNn@, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in courtroom No. 1, 
United States Courthouse, Philadelphia, Pa., at 10:05 a. m., Senator 
Joseph S. Clark presiding. 

Present: Senator Clark. 

Also present: Representative Thompson. 

Also present: Jack Carter, Staff Director; Milton Semer, counsel, 
and Dean Cromer, staff assistant, Subcommittee on Housing, Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Senator Ctark. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

The committee will be in session. 

Our first witness is Mr. Henry C. Beerits, president, accompanied 
by Mrs. Dorothy S. Montgomery, managing director, and Howard W. 
Hallman, consultant, Philadelphia Housing Association. 

I am particularly happy to welcome Mr. Beerits as president of 
the Philadelphia Housing Association. That, however, is only one of 
his many civic interests. I know personally that he has been inter- 
ested as a good citizen in this field for the better part of 20 years. 

He was one of the individuals responsible for the original organi- 
zation of the Philadelphia City Planning Commission, which has 
done so much to make the rebirth of Philadelphia possible. 

What he has to say I hope will receive the most careful attention 
from my colleagues because it is based on a factual knowledge of con- 
ditions in this community, as they actually exist. 

Mr. Beerits, I have had an opportunity to read your statement, so, 
with your permission, I will ask the reporter to have it inserted in 
the record at the conclusion of your testimony. With your statement 
before us, instead of just reading it to me, I would like to ask you 
if you would proceed to emphasize the points you have in mind. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY C. BEERITS, PRESIDENT, ACCOMPANIED 
BY MRS. DOROTHY S. MONTGOMERY, MANAGING DIRECTOR; AND 
HOWARD W. HALLMAN, CONSULTANT, PHILADELPHIA HOUSING 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Beerrts. Thank you. 

Senator Crark. I would suggest as a starting point that you elab- 
orate a bit on your major first recommendation that redevelopment 
areas be vastly enlarged, so as to include not only these project areas, 
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which is the present pattern in Philadelphia, but whole sections of the 
city. 

in your statement you use South Philadelphia as an example of 
what you think could be done. I ask you to tell us how, if your plan 
were to be made legal under Federal and State law, the renewal, 
modernization, and rebirth of South Philadelphia would proceed. 

Mr. Beerits. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We appreciate the opportunity of testifying here, and, in accord- 
ance with your suggestion, I will just hit the high spots of the 
written report which has been put into the record. 

I think we might start out, with your permission, by showing a 
few slides which help to point up graphically, I think, what we have 
in mind in accordance with the ancient Chinese proverb that a single 
picture is worth a thousand words. 

I will be happy to do that. 

Senator Crark. Will you please proceed. 

Let the record note that at this point we are observing slides. 

Mr. Beerirts. In our written report we have suggested a definition 
of planning as the application of the comprehensive plan to all the 
older sections of the city, and for Philadelphia we have suggested 
drawing a line at those portions of the city which were built prior to 
1920. 

The chart, figure 1, which we have on the screen now shows in black 
the sections of the city which were developed before 1920. The gray 
shows the sections developed since 1920. 

The white section represents open areas. 

Senator Crark. I think that is extremely valuable. Is that going 
to be available as an exhibit ? 

Mr. Beerits. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we will make that available. 

So that what we are proposing is that urban renewal should be 
conducted simultaneously in all of the sections of the city depicted in 
black on that chart. 

Senator CiarKk. Let me interrupt to point out to the staff, and any 
of my colleagues who may later look at this, that in the middle of the 
black area, in the lower part of that chart, is a little thin ribbon which 
is the Schuylkill River. The right-hand side of the lower part of the 
chart becomes white because it is New Jersey. The boundary is the 
Delaware River. 

Generally speaking, the narrow spot between the two rivers is 
roughly, very roughly, at Market Street, and everything south of 
Market Street is South Philadelphia. 

So you will see the enormous amount of black area which was built 
before 1920. 

There is a rather substantial amount of white area, or unsettled 
land, vacant land, which, unfortunately, is largely a dump area. 

There is some park land in there, but mostly dump. There has 
been some more recent building in there, as evidenced by the gray; but 
with the exception of some public housing units, it is my recollection 
that not much of that is very recent, is it? 

I do not think much of that has been built since World War II. 

Mrs. Montcomery. There are some new housing developments in 
South Philadelphia, particularly adjacent to the area now marked 
in white. 
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FIGURE 1 
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Senator Cuark. Mr. Beerits, I am right, am I not, when I say that 
when you refer to South Philadelphia you are not considering the land 
south and west of the Schuylkill River ? 

Mr. Beerits. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. We in Philadelphia do not call that South Phila- 
delphia, although those who do not come from here sometimes wonder 
why not. 

Mr. Beerrrs. If we may move on to the next map figure, it indicates 
by name the areas where redevelopment has been completed or is now 
underway. You note the contrast with the section shown on the 
other map. 

Senator Crark. I note that the chart is called urban renewal 
underway and programed, but, in fact, it is urban redevelopment, 
is it not? 

Mr. Beerrrs. That is correct. This is really urban redevelopment. 
This includes the redevelopment projects of North Triangle, North- 
west Temple, Southwest Temple, North Allen, East Poplar, Morton, 
West Mill Creek, Eastwich, University, Society Hill, Whitman, and 
Ford Distribution Center. 

Thinking in terms of a broader context than just redevelopment, 
we do not have shown on here the items such as Penn Center and the 
Malls near Independence Hall, and the housing code enforcement 

rograms in the Hawthorne area in South Philadelphia and in the 
trawberry Mansion area in North Philadelphia, and also several 
public housing projects. 

Senator Ciark. I point out that North Triangle had no Federal 
funds to support it, and it is largely an upper-income apartment- 
house development. At least it seems upper income to me. It is 
sometimes thought of as being middle income. 

Mr. Beerrrs. The map also shows projects that are being planned. 

Eastwick is the largest and probably the best known of these. 

Senator Cuark. I think the record ought to note, and I believe it 
to be the case, that Eastwick is the largest redevelopment project in 
the United States. 

Mr. Beertts. That is correct. 

Senator Crark. How big is that, Mr. Beerits? 

Mrs. Montcomery. About 3,000 acres. 

Senator Crark. It is hoped, is it not, to eventually house 12,000 
families there? 

Mrs. Monteomery. About, yes. 11,000 to 12,000. 

Senator Cuark. In addition to some light industry ? 

Mr. Beerrits. Yes. 

Senator Crarkx. The Eastwick area is just north and slightly east 
of the Philadelphia Airport. It has been a problem area for a good 
many years, not in terms at all of the people who live there, but in 
terms of an appropriate development to tie it into the rest of the city, 
and to make it a useful part of the economic and social base. 

It is one of those areas which did not develop at the same time 
as other parts of the city. It just grew in sort of a haphazard way, a 
good deal of it before we had any zoning or subdivision regulations. 

It is a very controversial area, as will appear from some of the 
testimony later on. 
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Mr. Beerrrs. On this map in West Philadelphia, in the university 
area, there are redevelopments underway, making — expansion 
of Drexel University and the University of Pennsylvania. 

Public housing is going to go on a cleared site in the Mill Creek area, 
pointed out there on the map. 

There will be additional clearances in the Southwest Temple and 
East Poplar areas, as pointed out. _ 

Then, the important Society Hill renewal project, under the old 
City Development Corp., is now well along in the planning stage. 

Then there are also several neighborhood conservation programs. 
Four of them are already underway, with 2 others scheduled for this 
year, and 5 more each year from now on. 

Senator Ciark. Do not forget the northwest, Mr. Beerits. 

Mr. Beerrrs. There is the Morton project, which is one of those 
neighborhood conservation programs that I just mentioned. 

Senator CiarK. There is, however, also existing public housing in 
that area, or pretty close to it, at Queen Lane. 

Mr. Beertrs. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. This is a commercial. It happens to be my ward. 

Mr. Berrrrs. Our position with respect to these projects depicted 
here is that they are fine and very desirable, but they are really just 
a drop in the total urban-renewal bucket. We feel that if we are going 
to meet the need, as we think back to the black areas on figure 1, that 
it is essential to go beyond the present project approach under which 
urban renewal is administered under the present law, and to begin 
to think in terms of working in a whole large section of the city. 

We will show before-and-after pictures of the Friends’ Self-Help 
Housing Cooperative, which is located at Eighth and Fairmount 
Avenue. 

(The photographs referred to follow :) 
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Friends’ Self-Help Housing Cooperative (before). 
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Friends’ Self-Help Housing Cooperative (after). 


Senator CLark. How many units, roughly ? 

Mr. Berrrts. About a hundred units. 

Senator Crarx. The physical display is most dramatic in before 
and after pictures. I saw the units last, I guess, a little over a year 
ago. ‘They were in fine condition and the project gave every indica- 
tion of being a very real success. 

Unfortunately, it did not live up to the hopes of its sponsors in 
terms of cost. 

I would say—Mrs. Montgomery, would you agree?—it is really at 
the top of moderate-income housing now, rather than being available, 
really, in the long run, for lower income families. 

Mrs. Montcomery. It certainly is considerably above public hous- 
ing, but I think it probably compares pretty well with the lower part 
" most rental accommodations of equal quality in the central part of 
the city. 

enaber Cruark. Can you give us roughly what the rents are ? 

Mrs. Monreomery. Not precisely enough. 

Mr. Beerrrs. I think the average rent is about $70 per unit. 

Senator CiarK. I think I am right in saying, am I not, this also is a 
sort of an oasis or an island of good housing in the middle of a pretty 
blighted area ? 

Mr. Beerrrs. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. That, of course, has its disadvantages in terms of 
inducing families to move into it. 

Mr. Beerits. I might say, as a past president of the corporation that 
sponsored this project, that one of the chief problems in terms of the 
unexpectedly high costs was a problem in connection with the FHA 
insurance on the mortgage. 
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In other words, we felt that FHA requirements on rehabilitation 
were excessively strict. They practically imposed the kind of re- 
quirements you might have on a Williamsburg type of restoration, 
the result of which was to increase the costs considerably and, to our 
mind, unnecessarily, in terms of what was needed here. 

Senator Ciark. During what years was that project rehabilitated ? 

Mr. Beerrrrs. It is still in the process of construction, and it has 
been underway for about the past 5 years. 

Senator CLarK. But, as I recall it, a number of the rehabilitated 
houses have been in occupancy for some time; have they not? 

Mr. Brrerits. Yes; it was done in two installments. The first half 
of the block was completed several years ago. The second half of the 
block is in process of completion at the present time. 

Senator CLark. Would your criticisms of FHA apply to both series 
of rehabilitated units? 

Mr. Beerrts. Yes; I think so. 

Senator Cuark. May I call to your mind some of the testimony we 
had last night. I do it so that as you develop your suggestions, you 
will be able to rebut this kind of thing. 

Mr. Rafsky testified that there were approximately 650,000 dwell- 
ing units in Philadelphia, of which about 70,000 were substandard. 

Frankly, that is better than many another city, although it seemed 
shocking enough to us when we first assembled the statistics here in 
Philadelphia. 

There will be arguments made that that ratio is manageable. That 
if we lay our plans over a 15- to 20-year period, to get rid of those 
70,000 substandard units, with a vacancy rate, which was testified to 
last night, of around 5 percent, maybe a little less, and with vast public 
housing projects, and more in the offing, that Philadelphia has its 
redevelopment and slum-clearance problems pretty well in hand, com- 
pared to most cities. That this wide area approach, which you are 
about to develop, is the perfectionist and rather unnecessary point 
of view, because of the extra amount of money it will cost at both 
the local and the Federal level, and that, on the basis of the facts 
which are in the record, we do not really need it. So, perhaps you 
will attempt to rebut that view as you go along. 

Mr. Beerirs. Yes; thank you. 

I think we might best proceed from this point by getting into spe- 
cifics as to the figures. We have a chart here, figure 3, which is a 
comparison of the funds which have been spent thus far and the 
funds which are planned. 

During the last 6 years the city has spent $14.3 million on re- 
development. That is shown in black on the chart. 

During the next 6 years, the city, under its recently approved capital 
budget, is committed to spend $87.1 million, or an average of $14.5 
million per year. That is shown in crosshatch on the chart. Thus, 
we have stepped it up sixfold. 
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Senator CiarK. When you speak of the capital budget you mean, 
of course, the capital expenditure projected for the next year by the 
city government. othe 

When you speak of the 6-year capital improvement program, you 
are referring to the prognosis, as far ahead as our present methods 
of city planning and finance provide for. 

When you talk of those 6 years, you have reference to the capital 
improvement program. — 

Mr. Beerrrs. That is right. 

Then, recently, Mayor Dilworth proposed an expanded program 
beyond this at the rate of $45 million a year after 1962, and that is 
shown in gray on the chart. 

Senator Cuarx. What are the other grays on the chart, for the next 
6 years? 2 

r. Beertrs. Those were Mayor Dilworth’s suggestions for the next 
6 years. : 7 hd 

Senator Ciarx. But they are not in the capital-improvement pro- 
gram at the moment ? 

Mr. Brerrrs. They are not in, no. These were suggestions that he 
made in answer to an American Municipal Association questionnaire 
that was sent out to mayors of the cities. 

At the present rate of expenditures—that is, the cross hatch on the 
chart—it would take us 59 years to do what needs to be done, measured 
in terms of statistics which we have complied from various city de- 
partments. I can go into that in more detail in a few minutes. 

The point I want to make now, before leaving this chart, is that if 
we proceed on the basis of the cross hatch, it would take us 59 years 
to accomplish this pilot program that has been mapped out for 
Philadelphia. 

Senator Crark, Why do you call it a pilot program? It looks like 
a pretty major program from where we sit, in terms of dollars. 

Mr. Beerrts. Perhaps that is an unfortunate term. Our city plan- 
ning commission has been working on the preparation of a compre- 
hensive plan for the city of Philadelphia. They do not yet have that 
completed. They have gotten out preliminarily a preview of it, so to 
speak, which happens to be labeled the pilot plan. 

Senator Crark. I see. 

— Brertrs. It is the pilot stage of the overall comprehensive 
plan. 

Senator Ciarx. I see. Can you tell us, before we leave that chart, 
if the city actually went ahead with the expenditure of the moneys 
evidenced by the black lines on that chart, running through 1963, and 
if the Federal Government put up its share of the money on the present 
basis, how far along, upon completion of those expenditures, would the 
city be in eliminating blight ? 

Mr. Brerrrs. In answer to your question, in the first place, we 
would point out that on the present project method of determining 
matching Federal funds, the city does not get anything like the 
matching funds that we feel it should, in relation to those expenditures 
to be made by the city, 

Senator Crarx. I understand that, but my question was premised on 
a continuation of the present ratio. 
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Mr. Beerrrts. In a continuation of the present ratio we would have 
accomplished only a small portion of what needs to be done in clear- 
ing out urban blight in Philadelphia. 

Senator Cuark. I know you are going to have to make a rough guess, 
and that you probably do not have this carefully defined, but we 
are thinking now in terms of 70,000 substandard houses, and we know 
that more are being added to the substandard supply every year, and 
perhaps a few are being knocked off as redevelopment progresses. 

But could you make an intelligent estimate of how many substand- 
ard houses there would still be left in Philadelphia at the end of 
1968, if this quite ambitious and stepped-up program actually be- 
came effective ¢ 

Mr. Beerirs. We cannot make any estimate of the number of houses 
on that basis. 

Senator Crark. But you could say that you would not have gotten 
very far along in the final solution of the problem? 

Mr. Beerrts. No, that is correct. 

Turning back again to the point I was making a moment ago, if 
you think in terms of this comprehensive plan and the attempt to 
achieve it, at that rate shown in the cross batch, it would take 59 
years to do the job; so that after 6 years we will have 55 years to go. 

Senator Crark. At the same rate / 

Mr. Beerits. At the same rate. 

On the other hand, if you step it up to the rate shown in dark 
gray 

Senator CLark. Which is Mayor Dilworth’s most recent suggestion ? 

Mr. Beerrrs. Mayor Dilworth’s most. recent proposal. 

On that basis we could have this comprehensive plan achieved by 
1980. 

We feel that setting 1980 as a target date, in terms of the time for 
accomplishment, is a “satisfactory date, and that anything less than 
that is not enough, that it is essential to get this job ¢ ompleted within 
our generation, ‘and we should not just handle it on a small piecemeal 
basis. That may show results to our grandchildren but not to us. 

Senator Ciark. I assume you took 1980, § 23 years from now, as the 
terminal date, with at least some degree’ of realism for a civie or- 
ganization, because you were convinced you could not possibly do 
it any quicker? Is that right? 

Mr. Beerrrs. It was not just a matter of picking 19X80 as a date. 
It was a matter of taking the total need that should be met, and then 
taking the amount that could be done per year under proposal, 
and it just happened to work out to 1980, as to when it would be 
accomplished. 

Senator Crark. I see. 

In your judgment is there any even remote possibility of getting 
the job done any quicker on a realistic basis? 

Mr. Brerrrs. We would say that depends completely upon the ex- 
tent to which Congress is willing to make appropriations for this 
purpose. We will speak later of what we are suggesting in the way 
of appropriations, which, although a large figure, seems to us relat ively 
modest. 

It would be quite possible for Congress to step up that figure and 
thereby accelerate the completion of this. 
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Senator CLrark. We are very interested in hearing what you have 
tosay. I will only comment that it sometimes looks a little different 
from a Senator’s ¢ ‘hair that it does from other parts of the room. 

Mr. Beerrrs. We can turn to figure 4, which is a chart showing 
Philadelphia’s long-range needs. 

These are developed ‘from the thinking that has been going on in 
city hall in the development of the c omprehensive plan which I men- 
tioned a few minutes ago. 

Senator CLark. Could you state the aim of the comprehensive plan 
briefly ? 

Mr. Bererrrs. I would say that briefly the comprehensive plan in- 
dicates what needs to be done in Phil: adelphia in order to make it 
reasonably satisfactory as a place in which to live and in which to 
work, and also provides a reasonable solution to industrial and business 
properties, ; 

Senator Crark. And, I take it, a place in which to bring up a 
family ? 

Mr. Beertrs. And a place in which to bring up a family. 

Of course, we are thinking in terms of the industrial side, as well 
as just the housing side. Because the more we get into it, the more 
we realize you cannot just look at housing alone. You have to look 
at the total overall picture, and you have to keep a suflicient economic 
and tax base in the city, in order to have adequate housing. 

Senator CrarKk. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Beerrtrs. Figure 4 shows the long-range capital needs 
Philadelphia for various functions of the ¢ ‘ity government. 

I mentioned a few minutes ago the comprehensive plan that has 
been underway on the part of our planning commission, and, as a 
result, for the first time we are ee to have figures like this 
available, as to just what it is we need, how much money we need to 
spend, in order to achieve a proper solution to our problem on each of 
these governmental functions. 

It all adds up on this chart to $3.6 billion. 

The estimated expenditures for the next 23 years, at the present 
rate, if we keep on at that rate, would come to a total of $2.5 billion; 
and therefore we have a deficit of $1.1 billion. 

We are especially concerned now with this deficit that I mentioned 
of $1.1 billion, and how that might be met 

Senator Ciark. I am interested that at the bottom of that chart is 
highways, and I do not think you explained what the gray portion of 
the bar is. 

Mr. Beertrs. The black portion is the estimated expenditures. The 
gray portion is the cost to fulfill the pilot plan. The two together, 
then, represent the total cost. 

Senator CrarK. Does the black include anticipated Federal con- 
tributions? 

Mr. Beertrs. The black is a projection of the anticipated rate of 
the next 6 years. 

Senator Crark. That includes both Federal and State expendi- 
tures ? 

Mr. Beertts. That’s right. 

Senator Crark. And local expenditures ? 
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Mr. Beerrrs. For highways and redevelopment, especially, that 
would be true. 

Senator CiarK. So I think that is important, when anybody comes 
to look at this—that the black shows the total governmental expendi- 
ture, local, State, and national, and the gray part of the bar shows the 
need which will not be met at all. Is that right? 

Mr. Beertrs. That is correct. That is the deficit that I mentioned 
for each of these functions. 

Senator CiarKk. The greatest need in terms of dollars is for high- 
ways. Thesecond greatest need is for redevelopment. 

Mr. Berrrrs. Redevelopment. 

Senator Crark. Then we move down to water and sewer, transit, 
recreation, in that order. I think this is an interesting and, as far 
as I know, the first presentation along these lines. I think it is very 
helpful. 

Mr. Bererits. Yes. These figures have not been available, and these 
are still not official figures. We have compiled them from a lot of 
sources in city hall, based on the current thinking in the preparation of 
the comprehensive plan. 

Next, figure 5 shows this same thing, but in a different form ; namely, 
how much of what needs to be done for each of these functions would 
be accomplished by 1980 if we keep going at the present rate—that 
is, the rate proposed for the next 6 years. 





FIGURE 5 


YEARS TO ACHIEVE GOALS AT PRESENT RATES 
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Senator Crark. To tie this in to the previous chart, this excludes 
the gray part of the bar there. Is that right? 

Mr. Brerrrs. No. The total of each line is the same, as it was on 
the former chart. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Beerits, will you explain the relationship 
between this and the previous chart, in terms of the black and gray 
portions of the bar? 

Mr. Beertrs. The previous chart showed what will be needed in 
terms of money to accomplish our goal for each of. these functions, and 
the gray part was the deficit that will not be met under expenditures 
at the current rate. 

This chart shows the same thing, but not in terms of money, but 
in terms of years. It shows how much of this would be acc somplished 
by 1980 at the current rate of expenditure. 

Senator Crark. The current and projected rate of expenditure? 
The 6-year capital improvement program ? 

Mr. Brerrrs. Yes. The rate under our present 6-year public-im- 
provement program projected on into the future. 

Senator fasan, Right. That is, assuming that at the end of the 
sixth year you proceed for the balance of the time up to 1980 at that 
same rate. 

Mr. Bererrrs. Or proceed at that same rate beyond 1980, because we 
see some of these would be accomplished by 1980, where the line is 
drawn down verticaly, but for many of them at that rate, of expendi- 
ture we would not complete what needs to be done until well beyond 
the year 1980, 

Senator CrarK. I think it would be helpful if you put in the record, 
for those who will read it, with the chart before them, those needs 
which will not be met by 1980, and the approximate year in which they 
finally will be met, if the present rate of expenditure and progress con- 
tinues. 

Mr. Beerrts. Yes, I would like to do that. 1980 is, of course, 23 
years off. Beyond that would be our goal for our airport, which would 
not be achieved for 26 years 

Our needed administration buildings would not be achieved for 29 
years from now. 

Senator CiarKk. Those are present needs, are they not? 

Mr. Beertrs. Those are present needs. 

For refuse disposal it would take 30 years, 

For port improvement, 37 years. 

For highways, 37 years, even with the substantial Federal aid 
already projected. 

Redevelopment would take 59 years at the present rate. 

Transit improvements will take 74 years. 

Recreation would take 111 years. 

Senator CiarK. I would like to interject this comment: The thing 
of which recent city administrations, including my own, have been 
proudest has been its recreation program ; an the areas where we felt 
the most enormous current need was, which was not being met, were 
in transit, redevelopment, highways, and the port. 

I think I would like to have you explain that 111 years on recreation, 
because you would agree, I am sure, that since W orld War IT, and par- 
ticularly if I may toss a bouquet at myself, since 1952, the recreation 
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program has moved ahead at a strikingly new rate, and we have a 
lot of new facilities, and good ones, that we did not have before. 

Mr.Bererits. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. How do you account for the fact that we are going 
to take 111 years to catch up? 

Mr. Beerrts. It has been a very encouraging development that has 
taken place over these recent years, and the dollars required for 
recreation are not so large as compared with the others. It is $200 
million needed for recreation, for example, as compared with $850 
million needed for redevelopment. 

sut, at the rate at which we are going at present, and the funds 
available, it would take 111 years. 

Senator CiarK. Is that not largely due to the fact that recreation 
waits on redevelopment? In other words, we built the recreation 
areas where we could get the sites under the normal processes of con- 
demn and buy, so that, generally speaking, the recreation facilities in 
the newer areas of the city—that is, those which have been built since 
1920, as shown on the first slide that we had this morning—are rela- 
tively adequate; whereas the recreation needs in areas like South 
Philadelphia, which are built up with a high density of old buildings, 
old residential buildings, are such that we just have not been able to 
find the areas of cost which semeed appropriate for the city govern- 
ment to meet; and that that is generally true, too, not only in South 
Philadelphia, but in north and north central and parts of West Phila- 
delphia, where, generally speaking, the same kind of high density old 
buildings exist. 

Mr. Beerrrs. That is right; that is the primary problem. Of the 
$200 million figure which I mentioned, three-fourths of it, or $150 
million, would be needed just to acquire the sites. 

And now, Senator, thinking in terms of these needs, and the prob- 
lems as depicted by these charts, we have turned to the question of 
where can the money be found in order to 

Senator Ciark. Before we leave that chart, I want to make a com- 
ment. In my judgment, the projected need for schools is inadequate. 
If we are to bring our schools up to the level which the recent startling 
Russian advances have indicated we must bring them, and promptly, 
if we are to catch up with the ground we have lost, and to proceed 
with our own free civilization at a rate which will be necessary in 
order to prevent freedom from being overrun by the Communist na- 
tion, that school need—which I suspect was projected before the re- 
cent sputniks and other events, which I hope have awakened our peo- 
ple to the peril in which we live—is quite inadequate. 

Mr. Beerrrs. The next chart, figure 6, on the next page, shows the 
sources of funds. What we have done in this chart is to take our pro- 
posed rate for the coming 6 years that we spoke of a while avo and 
projected that all the way up to 1980, at the same ann] rate. We see 
in this chart State funds, which will provide $115 million. 

Senator Crark. Let me interrupt there for the benefit of whoever 
happens to look at this chart, to point out what a tiny amount of the 
total need for Philadelphia will be met by the State of Pennsylvania, 
and, in cross-reference to Governor Leader’s testimony yesterday, and 
that of almost every other witness who has appeared before this sub- 
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FIGure 6 
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committee, to the effect that it is folly to expect the States of this 
country to make any real contribution to the solution of the problems. 
not only of the great metropolitan areas, but even of the smaller cities 
of the size of Portland, Maine, 100,000 people, more or less. 

I just cannot emphasize that too much. 

Mr. Berrtts. We have been assuming that additional funds can- 
not be forthcoming from the State. 

Senator CrarK. And I think that it should be pointed out that your 
assumption, Mr. Beerits, is based on a lifetime of residence in Phila- 
delphia, and a very keen study and understanding of our problems 
of politics and government in this area. 

If you cannot say it for yourself, I will say it for you. 

Mr. Breerrrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Next the chart shows the city self-supporting funds, $616 million. 
Those are items, of course, such as water supply and sewage disposal. 

Senator Ciark. Many of my colleagues are not aware of that dis- 
tinction we made here during recent years. Self-supporting loans 
are, generally speaking, here in Philadelphia, loans which bail them- 
selves out in terms of financing by revenues which result from ex- 
penditure of the money. To some extent we are dealing in fiction 
when we speak of self-supporting, because the largest single category, 
I guess, are water and sewer improvements, where we indulge our- 
selves in the assumption that they are self-supporting because we 
levy what we call water and sewer rent at a high enough rate to pay 
for them. 

But, in effect, that is just another form of regressive local taxation 
primarily based on the real estate tax, although levied in a slightly 
different manner. 

So to a very real extent those self-supporting loans, while they are 
most helpful from the point of view of selling bonds and financing the 
needed improvements, are really drawing from the community at 
almost the same rate that the tax-supported loans do. 

They are slightly less regressive because there is some relationship 
to the quantity of water, for example, which is used, but to some 
extent we are deludiifg ourselves when we call them self-supporting. 

Mr. Beerrts. The next item on the chart shows the tax funds from 
the city and the school district. We have these two taxing units, city 
and school district. That is $747 million. 

And then the Federal funds. 

Senator Ciark. That tax-supported part of the expenditure comes 
primarily, does it not, from the real estate tax, both city and school? 

econdarily from the city wage tax, which is a flat percentage wage 
tax levied only on earned income, not at all on unearned income, and 
not progressive or graduated ? 

And from two taxes which are quite unsatisfactory, from the point 
of view of anybody who studies the equity of taxes—that is to say, 
a merchantile license tax for the city and a general business tax for 
the school district. Both of these were most reluctantly imposed be- 
cause there seemed to be no other way of raising money at the local 
level, in view of the fact that between the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, particularly the Federal Goyernment, the more equitable 
sources of taxation had already been usurped. The limitations of our 
outmoded and ancient constitution of 1873 for the Commonwealth 
made it impossible to turn to any fairer forms of taxation in the city. 

I am not necessarily asking you to agree with that, but that is a state- 
ment of my views of the situation. 

Mr. Berrtrs. I can at least agree to the sources of funds which you 
have enumerated as being the primary ones. 

The chart represents Federal funds in the total amount of $975 mil- 
lion, projecting on this rate we have spoken of. 

All of those I have referred to thus far add up to $2.5 billion. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Beerits, will you state the principal categories 
of Federal funds in the pie chart ? 

Mr. Berrits. There are, of course, the Federal funds, as matchin 
funds on redevelopment, but the larger segment of Federal funds, 
think, represents highway funds in connection with the Federal high- 
way program. 
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Senator Crark. I think probably well over half of this is for pro- 
jected highway expenditures, is it not ? 

Mr. Beerrrs. I think that is correct. 

Senator Ciark. In addition to urban redevelopment there are, of 
course, these other little sums which come for aid in airport construc- 
tion, and I think there is some little help on some of the health 
programs. 

Mr. Berrrrs. All of those referred to thus far add up to $2.5 billion. 

But we said a few minutes ago that the total need is $3.6 billion. 

Thus, we have a deficit shown on the chart of $1.1 billion, or about 
one-third of the total, almost. 

And we then address ourselves to the question of how that deficit 
can be met. 

As we just mentioned a few moments ago, we think it is unlikely that 
any additional funds can be forthcoming from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Turning next to funds from the city of Philadelphia 

Senator Crark. Perhaps I am riding this horse too hard. But the 
reason the funds cannot come from the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania is, in my judgment, twofold. 

In the first place, the State does not have available any type of taxa- 
tion, other than regressive taxation, with which it can raise additional 
money. 

In the second place, because of the gerrymandering of our legisla- 
ture, like that of practically all the other States in the country, State 
legislatures are just unwilling to appropriate funds for metropolitan 
areas in the amounts anywhere near what is needed. 

The striking example has been the refusal of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania to permit the county of Philadelphia and the 
city of Philadelphia to qualify under the county health plan. 

We were just picked out as one county out of 67 because we were 
the biggest and they thought the richest county in the State, although 
we in fact are no longer the richest county in the State, and they just 
were not going to let Philadelphia in on the county health plan. There- 
fore we do not get our share of the State appropriations. 

This is a typical example of discrimination against urban areas. 

Mr. Beerrits. Yes, I think that is a very good statement of the 
problem we are confronted with in Philadelphia on this matter. 

In that connection we might note that as we understand from 
studies which have been made on a nationwide basis, out of the tax 
dollar paid by the citizens, the municipal governments retain only 13 
cents, the State government 15 cents, and the Federal Government gets 
72 cents. 

Considering now what, if anything, Philadelphia could do to spend 
more on these public projects, we have concluded that it is doubtful 
whether Philadelphia’s economic base and its tax and debt structure 
would permit it to increase very much for this purpose beyond the $25 
million a year that it is now spending on tax-supported capital projects. 

Senator CriarKk. Taxes in Philadelphia since the war have been 
raised substantially twice. The total Philadelphia city budget of to- 
day is—I think I am right in saying—about twice what it was at. the 
end of World War II. 
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Maybe I am overstating that. I wonder whether you or Mrs. 
Montgomery know that. 

Mr. Brertts. Iam afraid we do not know. 

Senator Ciark. In any event, it has increased substantially and so 
have taxes. In the meanwhile, many of our wealthy families have 
moved out of the city into the suburbs, and the tax base, I would 
think, while to some extent richer than it was before, has not grown 
anything like apace with the needs. 

{ would like to concur fully with you in your view that as a prac- 

ical, realistic matter we have sucked pretty much all of the juice out 
of the orange in terms of local taxation, which is presently available 
for these desperately needed programs. 

Mr. Beerrrs. Thinking in terms of both current taxation and bor- 
rowing capacity, the limitation was set in your administration and 
continued in Mayor Dilworth’s administration, of a $25 million limit 
per year on capits al improvement, out of tax-supported projec ts. 

Senator Ciark. The purpose of doing that was to maintain the 
credit of the city of Philadelphia at the highest possible level. 

Mr. Beerirs. We agree that it would probably be dangerous to go 
much beyond that figure. Therefore, the deficit portion of the chart 
‘cannot be met by additional funds from Philadelphia. 

If it cannot be met from Philadelphia or from the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, we necessarily fall back upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We, of course, already have established the principle of matching 
funds—that is, the Federal Government granting $2 for each dollar 
provided locally. We feel that this provides a feasible basis for our 
program and for meeting our needs on two bases. 

First, that we have a different approach in the implementation of 
it, and a cut in the red tape. 

Second, that we have an increased amount of congressional au- 
thorization. 

On that point, I would like to return to figure 2. 

I just remind you that we are now getting matching funds only on 
what Philadelphia is spending in some of the areas on this map. 
Two areas are getting no matching funds. 

Senator CLrark. Are you getting Federal funds for the food distri- 
bution center ? 

Mr. Beerrrs. No. 

Senator Ciark. Yet, that is the largest area on the map that you 
have reference to. 

Mr. Beerrrs. I am glad you pointed that out. 

This chart, of course, shows both the ones now underway and the 
ones in the program stage. 

Senator Criark. And again it would indicate that the food distri- 
bution center is getting Federal funds, but, of course, it is not. 

Mr. Beerrrrs. Which is not the case; correct. 

You recall that in our earlier chart we showed all of the older sec- 
tions of the city, which we think require this urban renewal approach. 
What we are proposing now is that Philadelphia should get matching 
Federal funds for what it spends on all capital ea 

So that if that is done, Philadelphia gets, we feel, a much more equi- 
table credit on matching funds in terms of what it is actually spending 
on capital projects. 
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Senator Ciark. How are we going to justify this approach to the 
Federal Congress? They are going to say, “This is just a gimmick 
under which you make the Congress pay for all of your local public im- 
provements. You want to put this thing on a wide area basis, but the 
end result is that you want to get credit for noncash grants for expendi- 
names made by the city which have nothing to do with redevelopment 
at all.’ 

How are we going to meet that argument? 

Mr. Beertrs. We feel they do have something to do with redevelop- 
ment. We feel, moreover, that Congress has anal the policy of as- 
sisting urban renewal on this matching basis, and all we are saying is 
that the announced policy of Congress is not being actually applied in 
a way that gives us what the policy says we should get. 

Senator Ciark. That is based on the assumption, is it not, that every 
house built in Philadelphia before 1920 is going to have to be renewed 
in some way or another in the foreseeable future ? 

Mr. Beertrs. We, of course, are thinking in the broad terms of a 
neighborhood, namely, that providing satisfactory living does not re- 
quire only a satisfactory house, but living in a satisfactory neigh- 
borhood. 

Therefore, all these needs with respect to playgrounds and all the 
other attributes of a satisfactory neighborhood need to be met. They 
are all part of this concept of urban renewal which Congress is en- 
couraging the cities to undertake. 

Senator Ciark. And behind all that would be the conviction of your 
association that if that is not done, Philadelphia—and that means 
every other large city in the country where conditions are comparable, 
and that means most of them—is just not going to continue to be an 
appropriate place in which to live and work and bring up your chil- 
dren? Is that right? 

Mr. Beerirs. That is right. We feel that unless these things are 
done, Philadelphia will just continue to slide downhill. 

Senator CuarK. I am not prepared to admit it is sliding downhill. 
Do you really want that in the record? Do you think Philadelphia is 
sliding downhill? Maybe you do. 

Mr. Beerrrs. I would put it this way: That we are not keeping 
pace with the increasing blight that is occurring in Philadelphia, and, 
furthermore, we do have a declining tax base in Philadelphia, so 
that from that viewpoint perhaps the statement is literally correct. 

Senator Ciarx. All right. 

Mr. Beerrrs. Although I do not want to inject a discouraging note 
into the picture as to the present situation. 

To illustrate our plan, we propose that the application of the Fed- 
eral policy should be on the basis of providing matching Federal 
funds for what the city is expending in a whole district, rather than 
simply applying matching funds to a small project of perhaps a 
couple of blocks. 

On this basis, we have suggested—and you referred to this earlier— 
that we might take South Philadelphia as an area which could serve 
as an example. 

The city is planning to build new parks and playgrounds in South 
Philadelphia; the food distribution center; and enlarged industrial 
areas are proposed, which means the elimination of some very bad 
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housing that is now in those areas which should be zoned industrial. 

Senator Ciark. There is a very substantial industrial area along the 
banks of both the Schuylkill and the Delaware Rivers now, and this 
suggestion would enlarge those industrial areas and eliminate the slum 
housing which is now in them. 

Mr. Beerits. A few of these things are being accomplished at the 
present time through the capital program in South Philadelphia. 

Senator Crark. ‘This is the 6-year program ? 

Mr. Beertrs. Yes, this is the 6-year program. 

We contend that everything that Philadelphia would be spend- 
ing in South Philadelphia in the way of capital improvements under 
that program should be the basis for matching Federal funds. 

If this were done, it would increase very substantially the match- 
ing funds which Philadelphia would receive, for example, in the next 
6 years. 

City expenditures in South Philadelphia are expected to be $16.5 
million on capital improvements in the next 6 years, and on the basis 
that we are suggesting, namely, the district approach, it would make 
Philadelphia eligible for $33 million in Federal funds, this is about 
10 times as much in Federal funds as will be available under the cur- 
rent project approach. 

Therefore, it is our contention that while Philadelphia is doing its 
share to the best of its ability, it is not getting the matching credit 
which represents the announced Federal policy in encouraging cities 
to move forward in urban renewal. 

First of all, as to this question of appropriations, we are suggesting 
an appropriation of $1 billion per year on a nationwide basis. 

Senator Ciark. A billion ? 

Mr. Beertrs. One billion. I will tell you how we arrived at that 
figure. 

We said a while ago that under the proposed program announced 
by Mayor Dilworth, which would achieve our goal by 1980, we would 
need $45 million per year of Federal funds. 

And we estimate that Philadelphia might be entitled to perhaps 
414 percent of the total that is available on a nationwide basis. 

That, then, indicates a total of $1 billion. 

Senator Crark. That would provide not only for South Philadel- 
phia, but for the other areas in Philadelphia which were built before 
1920? 

Mr. Beertrs That is correct. 

Thinking for a moment of that figure, we recognize that $1 billion 
is a very large figure. Of course, it is a considerable increase over the 
$350 million that was authorized for the current year. 

But we would like to point out that it is not quite as large as the 
annual sum which has been authorized for payment to the farmers 
under the soil-bank program. 

Senator Crark. And the number of people involved would be sub- 
stantially larger than the number of farmers involved, would it not? 

Mr. Beertrs. That is certainly true. 

Senator Ciark. So, on a per capita basis, such a grant would not 
seem unfair or unjust, and 1f we think in terms of the funds which 
are produced for the Federal Government in terms of taxes, it would 
in all likelihood be merely paying back a slightly higher percentage 
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of money which is now being diverted to other purposes, would it not? 

Mr. Beerits. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. So, instead of having the urban areas of this coun- 
try subsidize the farmers, perhaps we would get on a basis where we 
would be almost on an equitable basis, so far as Federal taxation and 
expenditures are concerned. 

Mr. Beerrts. Yes. 

Senator Crark. Let me say at once that I not only have nothing 
against the farmers, but that Pennsylvania is full of farmers, family 
farms, whom I represent, and for whom I would like to see perhaps 
even more done by the Federal Government than at present. 

But I think this is a most interesting suggestion which you have 
made, and I for one would like to give it quite careful consideration. 

Mr. Berrits. We think that if it is Federal policy to help farmers 
in getting rid of their submarginal areas, it seems equally justifiable 
to help cities in getting rid of their submarginal areas. 

Senator Ciark. Perhaps we both need a land bank. 

Mr. Beerrrs. We both need a land bank. 

You spoke a while ago of the fact that the Federal highway program 
is thought by some to be sacrosanct. We would like to point out that 
it calls for expending $33 billion over a period of perhaps 10 years, 
whereas what we are proposing here is to spend only two-thirds of 
that amount over at least twice as long, namely, 22 years. 

Senator Cuiark. In other words, Mr. Beerits, it is about time, is it 
not, that the Congress took a pretty careful look at the equity and 
the philosophy of the enormous sums of money which are being spent 
on our domestic programs. Some type of value judgment has got 
to be made as between the enormous expenditures on highways, which 
to some extent are an absolute necessity, but to some extent are merely 
a luxury in which we indulge ourselves because we want to drive very 
fast in very fast automobiles, when, perhaps, we could take a subway 
or a trolley or a suburban train at considerably less expense to the 
taxpayer. 

We ought to take a look at the equity of the payments which are 
made to various other categories of American citizens—veterans, 
farmers, boys and girls who are being educated—and then the need 
for shelter, and come out of this with some sensible program which 
can be justified on an equitable and a moral basis, rather than on a basis 
of which pressure group can get the most money out of the Congress 
of the United States. That is about what you are saying, is it not? 

Mr. Berrirs. Yes; I think that is right—a very fair statement. We 
also hope that, if Congress could feel, as we are suggesting in this ap- 
proach here in Philadelphia, that the end of the road is in sight, 
namely, accomplishing this completion of our comprehensive plan by 
1980, that might lead Congress to feel more willing to make expendi- 
tures of this magnitude. 

For example, I believe that there has, no doubt, been the feeling 
in the Congress in the past that this was a hopeless problem, clearing 
up urban blight; that 1t was putting money into, perhaps, a bottom- 
less pit; that you never knew when you were going to see the end. 

We are suggesting a much more hopeful approach; namely, that 
‘here in Philadelphia, for example—and we hope our situation is not 
unique on a nationwide basis—we could, perhaps, look forward to 
‘seeing the accomplishment of this objective by 1980. 
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When any householder can see the end of the line on a particular 
need, he is much more willing, psychologically, to budget for it and 
spend what is needed than if he feels it is a hopeless objective that will 
never be achieved. We hope Congress might view it that way. 

Senator Ciark. We have been talking in terms of 40-year mort- 
gages recently, and you propose to get this job done in 23 years. Maybe 
there is some relationship between those two facts. 

Mr. Beerrrs. That is right. I may summarize our specific recom- 
mendations to your committee: First is the increase in Federal appro- 
priations that we have just covered. We recommend that the city be 
permitted to use this district approach, which I have spoken of, rather 
than the project approach. 

In this connection, we recognize the fact that the Urban Renewal 
Commianicnier, in his local public agency letter No. 110, dated Novem- 
ber 22, has put out a ruling which goes in this direction. 

We ‘feel, for various reasons which I will not go into here, that he 
has not gone far enough; so that what he has ruled does not really 
accomplish fully what we have in mind. But we feel that it does 
indicate that what we have suggested is not an unrealistic or fantastic 
idea, but it is something the ‘Federal Government has already indi- 
cated seems to be a sound approach. It is simply a matter of carry- 
ing on from there to the completion. 

Senator CrarKk. I would just interject, parenthetically, that I sus- 
pect your proposal of this morning would startle Mr. Cole no little. 

Mr. Bererirs. Secondly, we recommend that the city be permitted 
to reserve Federal capital funds for urban renewal on the basis of 
renewal plans which utilize the general land-use categories of our 
comprehensive plan. 

As you know, at present, local agencies are required to submit de- 
tailed plans in order to obtain funds with which to make further 
plans. Every subsequent step of the way of each project is accom- 
panied by revision of previous plans, and, finally, after clearance is 
completed, there must be a final plan. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Beerits, all this is in your written statement, 
and I am interested in it. It is identical with a number of other 
recommendations that have been made by others, and, while I do not 
want to cut you short, we have given you quite a lot of time. I agree 
I have taken a good deal of it myself, but I would appreciate it if 
you could come to the end as rapidly as you now can, on the under- 
standing we are going to read very carefully your prepared statement. 

Mr. Beerrts. On that basis, I think we have hit the highlights, and 
I will not go into it in any further detail. The two biggest points 
are this district approach that we mentioned, and the increase in 
Federal appropriations. I think we could wind up our testimony at 
that point, iam we thank you very much for the time you have given 
us, and for your attention. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much, Mr. Beerits. 

(Mr. Beerits’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY HENRY C. BEERITS, PRESIDENT, PHILADELPHIA HoUsING 
ASSOCIATION 


The housing association appreciates the opportunity of testifying before your 
committee. We believe it is not overstating the case to say that the future of 
all American cities depends on the actions of Congress and the Federal Govern- 
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ment with regard to urban renewal, because only the Federal Government has 
the resources required to eliminate slums and blight. The Federal program 
must, therefore, be adequate in scope to meet the need throughout the Nation. 
It should also be sufficiently flexible to adapt to local situations. 

So far, the Federal program has fallen short on both counts. The concept of 
urban renewal has been an evolving one, as knowledge and understanding of the 
problem grew. 

Today, we wish to give it a broadened definition. Urban renewal, we would 
suggest, should be considered as the application of the city’s comprehensive plan 
in all of the older sections of the city. We are suggesting that probably all 
sections of the city built before 1920 should be regarded as the city’s urban- 
renewal area. Seen in this way, urban renewal is more than just redevelop- 
ment—the clearance and rebuilding of intolerably bad neighborhoods—or more 
than rehabilitation through voluntary efforts, or housing-code enforcement. 
These programs alone will not rid us of blight. Urban renewal is everything 
necessary to make the city a pleasant and desirable place in which to live. It 
includes building new facilities of all kinds—schools, libraries, health centers, 
fire stations, and playgrounds—improving streets and transportation facilities, 
and providing adequate housing for everyone, rich and poor, young and old, 
families and single people. Renewal of industrial and commercial facilities is 
also a vital part of a total urban-renewal program in order to strengthen the 
economic and tax base of the city. 

The housing association, on the basis of the best available information com- 
puted what it would cost to apply this definition of urban renewal in Philadel- 
phia. We then computed how long it would take to reach the goals of the Phil- 
adelphia pilot plan—a preliminary study for a comprehensive plan—at the rate 
of expenditures proposed in the 1958-63 capital program. Then we examined 
our resources. This research forms the basis of the recommendations we are 
making to you today, and which we have already made to Mayor Dilworth and 
Development Coordinator Rafsky. 

We believe these recommendations will make it possible to rid Philadelphia 
of slums and blight by 1980. 

First, let’s look at what we have done. Our accomplishments to date have 
been largely through redevelopment, rather than other phases of urban renewal. 

Areas where redevelopment has been completed or is underway include North 
Triangle, Northwest Temple, Southwest Temple, North Allen, East Poplar, and 
Pattison Avenue—six projects in all. Also but part of past urban renewal under- 
taken without title I aid are Penn Center, the malls near Independence Hall, 
the housing code enforcement programs that took place in the Hawthorne area 
in South Philadelphia and in the Strawberry Mansion area in North Philadel- 
phia, and several public-housing projects built without redevelopment aid on the 
sites of cleared slums. Additional renewal projects are in the planning stage— 
Eastwick, the university area, Mill Creek, expansion of Southwest Temple, and 
East Poplar, Society Hill, Morton, West Mill Creek, and Whitman. 

These projects are all fine, and the housing association has supported each of 
them. But they are just a drop in the urban renewal bucket. If we are to meet 
the challenge of urban renewal in this generation, we need to go beyond the 
present project approach and begin to think in terms of the entire problem— 
meeting the needs of all of the older sections of the city. To do this, there must 
be a change in city policy. Even more important, there must be a great reduction 
in Federal redtape and there must be more Federal money. 

Already, Philadelphia is moving in the right direction. During the last 6 
years the city spent $14.3 million on redevelopment. During the next 6 years it 
is committed to spend $87.1 million or an average of $14.5 million per year. 
Recently, Mayor Dilworth proposed an expanded program at the rate of $45 
million a year after 1962, provided more Federal funds are made available. 
These latter amounts were submitted to the American Municipal Association in 
reply to a recent questionnaire. 

The present rate of expenditures for redevelopment is 6 times that of the 
past. Even so, it will take 59 years to do the job. If the rate can be stepped 
up to $45 million a year, as Mayor Dilworth proposed, Philadelphia could clear 
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the blighted areas in 23 years, that is, by 1980. This is the rate that is needed. 
Anything less is not enough. But urban renewal is more than clearance. Urban 
renewal must take all of the comprehensive plan goals into account. 

Philadelphia’s known long-range capital needs range from $10 million for new 
police stations to 114 billion for highways, streets, and parking facilities. (See 
attached table.) The estimated expenditures for the next 18 years, if present 
rates are kept up, total 2% billion. $1.1 billion more should be spent to reach 
the goals of the pilot plan. The city’s total need, therefore, is $3.6 bililon. 

The attached table also shows how long it will take to achieve the various pro- 
gram elements of the pilot plan at the rate of expenditures scheduled in the 
coming 6 years. The known needs for welfare, police, water and sewer, storm 
flood, fire, health, library, and school facilities will all be met by 1980—our 
target date—if the present rate of expenditures is maintained. The airport goal 
will be achieved in 26 years; the needed administration buildings in 29 years; 
refuse disposal in 30 years; port improvements in 37 years; highways, with a 
total requirement of 114 billion within 37 years, thanks to substantial Federal 
aid. Redevelopment, requiring $850 million, will take 59 years at the present 
rate. Transit improvements, requiring $260 million, will take 74 years. The 
$200 million needed for recreation, although small in comparison with the 
amounts for highways or redevelopment, will take 111 years. $150 millions of 
the $200 millions needed to achieve the goals for recreation are for site acqui- 
sition, which for the most part requires clearance in older neighborhoods above 
and beyond the $850 millions needed for clearance to remove blight. Thus, 
apart from transportation, it is redevelopment—the most expensive part of 
urban renewal—that presents the dimmest hope of achievement based upon the 
present pattern of expenditures and sources of fund. 

As we have studied these data we have come to the conclusion that it would be 
difficult for the city to increase its present rate of expenditures for redevelop- 
ment because of the demands of other essential programs. 

Obviously, to achieve our goals by 1980, the rate of expenditures must be 
greatly stepped up. Let us now examine the sources of capital funds to see how 
this can be done. 


TaBLe I.—Capital needs of Philadelphia, 1958-80 


At present rate 





Function |} Amount (in 

| millions) Years to Percent to be 

achieve achieved by j 

| 1980 

aiatnsinipaicmaiai | I 
Welfare. $12 9 | 100 
Police 10 14 100 
Water, sewer 300 | 14 100 
Storm flood relief 36 | 16 100 
Fire 10 | 17 | 100 
Health_- 20 | 18 | 100 
Library | 10 | 20 | 100 
Schools 200 | 20 | 100 
Airport 67 | 26 89 
Administration 26 29 80 
Refuse disposal E i } 33 30 | 77 
Port | 22 37 | 63 
Highways | 1, 583 | 37 | 63 
Redevelopment i 850 59 | 39 
‘Transit 260 | 74 31 
Recreation... 200 | 111 | 21 
Total. oa 6% Sin SO SP hc. -ncwetins 


sources: Calculations based upon telephone conversations with various officials and the following reports: 
Planning commission, capital program, 1958-43; planning commission, pilot plan; redevelopment authority, 
summary report on the central urban renewal area; urban traffic and transportation board, plan and pro- 
gram, 1955; street department, Philadelphia highway needs, 1956-71; water department, supplement to 
1956 annual report: report of the Harnwell committee. 
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TABLE II.—Comparison of sources of funds (based upon projection of current 
sources) and capital needs, 1958-80 


[Amount in millions] 


| 1958-63 ! 1958-80 








| 

Tax-supported: | | 
ee OER IIIIIIR icc cc aaenhdddboig~cdawuudce dann sapnnseiar eenee $195. 5 | $747 
IE ta stoiemmcitigmetin lla 5 hale tel ds a Teco dla ew eats denied Netconnect ate doe 30.3 115 
ee scene aa aete s ahase acins = oP ee net wnae pee eaar eke ane 254. 6 975 
II nk LEE ce dil jnnuebeseckbe » ssh dv ecibeatda aac lo 160. 6 616 
Subtotal a Ie eee 641.0 2, 453 
hans re ne db ena acumtebs wie adaekaiiens sini athe tikiphdenibamibil adel 1, 126 





1 Capital program, 1958-63 plus estimated school expenditures. 
2 Includes self-supporting loans and special assessments. 
3 Derived from total needs, table I. 


We have projected the sources of funds of the proposed 1958-63 capital pro- 
gram into the period 1958-80 at the same annual rate. (See table II.) It is 
estimated that State funds will provide $115 million; the city self-supporting 
funds, $616 million; city and school taxes, $747 million; and Federal funds, 
$975 million. These sources total $2.5 billion. Since a total of $3.6 billion is 
needed, the deficit is $1.1 billion—about one-third. The question is; How can this 
deficit be met? 

It is doubtful whether Philadelphia’s tax and debt structure would permit the 
city to increase very much the $25 million a year it is now spending on tax- 
supported capital projects. Some of the transit improvements and a few of the 
highway projects might be financed through self-supporting bonds. But for the 
most part Philadelphia will have to turn to the Federal Government for finan- 
cial assistance. 

Other cities, if they make similar studies, are sure to find themselves in the 
same position, since municipal governments now retain only 13.0 cents of each tax 
dollar. The Federal Government gets 72.3 cents; State governments, 14.7 cents. 

Congress has already established the principle that the Federal Government 
will match local urban-renewal expenditures on a 2-for-1 basis; that is, there 
will be 2 Federal dollars granted for each dollar spent locally. This principle 
provides the basis for a feasible program provided congressional authorizations 
are adequate—at least $1 billion a year for the Nation—and Federal red tape is 
cut. 

This gets us back to the original definition of urban renewal as the applica- 
tion of the comprehensive plan in the older sections of the city. If this defi- 
nition is accepted and if all local capital expenditures that implement the com- 
prehensive plan in the older sections of the city are utilized to match Federal 
urban-renewal funds, the city can provide enough noncash matching contribu- 
tions to obtain all the Federal funds it needs for redevelopment activities. In 
other words, the Federal Government would foot the bill for all redevelopment, 
and the local contribution would be in the form of expenditures for capital fa- 
cilities that the city is going to make anyway. Thus, the $1.1 billion deficit would 
be met by the Federal Government, under the urban-renewal program. 

To set the stage for more Federal urban-renewal funds we have already sug- 
gested that Philadelphia broaden its urban renewal program to encompass 
improvement activities in all sections of the city developed before 1920. And 
we have suggested that urban renewal should be carried on simultaneously 
throughout all of these sections. This does not mean that all sections built be- 
fore 1920 need total clearance but almost all need some type of urban-renewal 
treatment. 

Each major section of the city should be considered as a whole, and all local 
capital expenditures in each section should be counted as noncash contributions 
to match Federal funds for that district. On this basis the 1958-63 capital pro- 
gram contains about $145 millions in potential noncash contributions, which 
would yield $290 millions in Federal funds. This would make possible a re- 
development program 3% times as large as the one now planned for the next 6 
years and would free approximately $20 million in cash that the city is putting 
up to match Federal funds. 
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To illustrate how this approach would work, we shall use south Philadel- 
phia as an example. 

Urban renewal is the means whereby the comprehensive plan is to be achieved 
in south Philadelphia. It would permit the city to provide the many new parks 
and playgrounds needed in south Philadelphia. It would permit the clearance of 
areas too far blighted for rehabilitation. It would make space for the con- 
struction of new homes. It would mean the elimination of industry in good resi- 
dential areas. Urban renewal would also mean the elimination of wornout 
housing to permit expansion of industry. 

Thus, urban renewal is new jobs, better homes, more schools, better shop- 
ping areas. Through a total urban-renewal program, South Philadelphia would 
be blight free within the measurable future. 

Examination of the capital improvements proposed in South Philadelphia for 
the next 6 years reveals that the city plans to construct some of the items I 
have just mentioned. These include public buildings, improved playgrounds, 
port facilities, highways, the food distribution center, and the Whitman con- 
servation area at Front and Oregon Avenue. 

Now, what is the current urban-renewal program for South Philadelphia? 
It consists of the food distribution center project now underway, in which 
no Federal funds are involved, and the Whitman conservation project, in the 
planning stage. In addition, 4 or 5 other conservation projects, each about 
the same size as Whitman, are planned for the next 6 years. But there will 
be little clearance. It is estimated that in 6 years, 2 to 3 million dollars in 
Federal urban-renewal funds will be allocated to South Philadelphia. Part 
of the city’s matching contribution will be in cash, part in local capital ex- 
penditures, such as new playgrounds. However, only the expenditures occur- 
ring in a project area after Federal approval of each project can count as 
matching contributions. So improvements carried on in early years of the 
eapital program will not provide matching funds for the renewal areas started 
in the later years, and those outside porject areas won’t count at all. 

In contrast to this project approach we are suggesting that all of South 
Philadelphia be considered as an urban-renewal district because most of it 
was developed before 1920. If this were done, all capital expenditures in the 
district could be used as city contributions for renewal. Thus, in the next 6 
years, city expenditures in South Philadelphia, totaling $1614 million, would 
make South Philadelphia eligible for $33 million in Federal funds, or about 
10 times as much as under the current project approach. 

In order to do this there would have to be an urban-renewal program for 
all of South Philadelphia. Certainly this is a desirable thing. A total renewal 
program for South Philadelphia, backed by $33 million in Federal funds in 
the next 6 years, instead of only 2 or 3 million, would enable the city to make 
a start in the clearance of the worst areas, and to begin to get industry out 
of residential areas and housing out of industrial districts. A total program 
would also require housing code enforcement in all of the areas that need 
improvement of existing housing. And it would require conservation activi- 
ties where the housing is still in good condition. 

With such an approach the goals of the comprehensive plan can be achieved 
in a generation. Without it, we shall be unable to keep pace with the city’s 
growing problems. 

The city administration is already facing this challenge. Before it can deal 
with it effectively, Federal legislation and regulations must be modified and 
Federal resources increased. 

Specifically, we have the following recommendations to make to your com- 
mInittee : 

1. We recommend that a city be permitted to use a district approach, as we 
have presented here, rather than a project approach, which is still required 
by Federal regulation. This concept has already been accepted in a rudimentary 
form in section 102 (d) of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, which permits 
planning advances for district-wide planning. Therefore, our recommendation 
is an extension of a principle that has already been accepted by Congress. We 
believe it is vital that this principle be extended, preferably in the form of a 
clear declaration of legislative intent. The Housing Act of 1954 required, as 
a prerequisite for Federal aid, the submission of a “workable program” for the 
elimination of slums and blight. In the intervening years we should have 
learned that a district or area-wide, rather than a project approach, is an essen- 
tial of workableness. 
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2. We recommend that a city be permitted to reserve Federal capital funds 
for urban renewal on the basis of renewal plans which utilize the general land 
use categories of the comprehensive plan. At present, local agencies are required 
to submit detailed plans in order to obtain funds with which to make further 
plans. Every subsequent step of the way of each project is accompanied by 
revision of previous plans. Finally, after clearance is completed, there must 
be a final plan. Our proposal would eliminate the prior plans which are un- 
necessary where the community has a comprehensive plan. This change, essen- 
tial now, will become even more necesSary with the adoption of a district, rather 
than project approach. 

3. We recommend that a city be permitted to enter into separate contracts 
for loans and grants. In other words, we believe that Philadelphia should be 
able to obtain a contract for a Federal loan that would enable the city to go 
ahead with land acquisition and clearance, even though the cleared land was 
to be placed temporarily in a municipal land bank. Later when a redeveloper 
was in hand and when the net project cost was known, that is, when the amount 
of needed write-down of the land has been determined, the city and the National 
Government would enter into a separate contract for the capital grant. This 
would have the dual advantage of expediting the renewal process while pre- 
serving the necessary Federal control through review at the final stage when 
all factors were known. 

4. We recommend elimination of the “substantial” housing requirement in 
urban renewal program. Renewal must be a total program, taking into account 
all of the city’s needs. The present restriction tends to limit action to residential 
areas or to force housing into areas better suited to industry. 

5. We recommend that the annual congressional authorization for urban re- 
newal be increased to at least $1 billion, compared to the $350 millions author- 
ized for the current year. No State is permitted to get more than 12% percent 
of the national total, and since there are 20 or 30 other Pennsylvania cities 
with urban renewal programs we believe that Philadelphia could not expect 
to get more than one-half of Pennsylvania’s share. Since the city needs $45 
to $50 millions per year the national total would need to be $1 billion. This 
is a large sum, but it is only 2% percent of the defense budget, and economically 
sound cities are vital to our defense. 

It is not quite as large as the annual sum authorized for payment to the farmers 
under the soil bank program. Isn’t it reasonable to spend an equal amount on 
ridding our cities of their submarginal areas? The Federal highway program 
ealls for $33 billion in about 10 years, and we are proposing only two-thirds 
of that amount to be spent over 22 years. We are hopeful that “with the end of 
the road in sight”—completion of urban renewal within a reasonable period— 
Congress will regard $1 billion per year for this purpose as a sound national 
investment. 

These Federal changes, in our opinion, are essential. Urban renewal will 
not be really effective anywhere without them. Just as we have been forced to 
face the need for more research in our defense program, and better roads for 
our cars, we will be forced to come to grips with the problems of our cities. 

Given the proper Federal framework, the city of Philadelphia could easily add 
the new elements needed to carry out the broadened approach to urban renewal 
that we have proposed. These are four in number: 

1. Urban renewal should be considered as the implementation of the com- 
prehensive plan in all of the older parts of the city. 

2. Large areas of the city—such as South Philadelphia, Germantown and 
North Philadelphia—should be declared urban renewal districts. 

3. A total urban renewal program should be prepared for each district, and 
Federal funds obtained to match what the city spends on capital improvements. 

4. A municipal land bank should be established, to hold in reserve land that 
is cleared in accordance with the comprehensive plan. This would mean that 
redevelopers could obtain land for housing, or commercial or industrial pur- 
poses without having to wait several years for it to be cleared. 

We are confident that the city administration is ready for these steps, if it 
is allowed to take them. It has already shown imagination and leadership in 
dealing with urban renewal. In fact, we believe that Philadelphia has the 
best chance of any major city in the country to be free of slums and blight. The 
city government is committed to an expanding renewal program and has re- 
cently stepped up the pace of redevelopment expenditures sixfold. We have 
skilled and dedicated technicians—men of vision and courage—in our planning 
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and renewal agencies. We have citizen interest and support, through agencies 
such as the Housing Association, and the Health and Welfare Council and 
the Citizens’ Council on City Planning. The Chamber of Commerce, Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Pennsylvania Economy League, Old Philadelphia De- 
velopment Corp., Food Distribution Center, and many others. But, much as we 
would like to, the team of citizens and city cannot succeed without the under- 
standing support of the Federal Government. We must be willing to face the 
scope of the problem squarely and prepare ourselves to pay its cost. And, if 
the cost of success seems high, the cost of failure will be immeasurable. 

The next witness is Representative Frank Thompson, Jr. 

Congressman, we are happy to have you here. I know you are 
anxious to get away. Congressmen are usually even busier than 
Senators. I want to give you the opportunity to give us the benefit 
of your thinking on this, and yet not interfere too much with your 


time. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK THOMPSON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. TuHompson. Thank you. 

Senator CiarK. Will you just proceed in your own way. 

I see you have a prepared statement of four pages. I can assure you 
it is not necessary for you to read it to me, that I will read it, and so 
will the members of the staff. I will ask you if you think that is 
desirable, just to hit the highlights on it in your own way. 

Mr. THompson. I do, Senator. Thank you very much. 

Senator CLark. The Congressman’s statement will be printed in the 
record at the conclusion of his remarks. 

Mr. THomprson. I am very grateful to be here, Senator, and I con- 
sider that this is among the more important subjects of the day, par- 
ticularly so to me, for my home city, and the largest city in the dis- 
trict which I represent, is Trenton. 

Unhappily, Trenton was picked as the so-called case city in a na- 
tional magazine article of recent date, pointing up the terrible blight 
which that city has suffered by disintegration and deterioration over 
the years. 

My statement includes some of the grand jury’s findings and an 
outline of the difficulties which Trenton is going through. 

I might point out that they are by no means unique. As former 
mayor of this great city, I am sure you realize that not only do big 
cities but small cities as well have blight problems. 

My statement is rather lengthy and concludes with some specific 
suggestions which I have thought about quite carefully, the first being 
that I think the legislative requirements and administrative proce- 
dures should be revamped to permit their effective use by all com- 
munities, regardless of their size; in view of the fact that large cities 
have no corner on the slum market. 

Senator CLark. Congressman, I could not agree with you more, but 
we have found a rather encouraging movement among a number of 
the smaller cities in Pennsylvania, and in Maine, which are the two 
places we have been sitting recently, to get rolling with this urban 
renewal program. They do not seem to have found any insuperable 
difficulties once local sentiment is aroused. 

The difficulty has been to get the local leadership really interested. 

That may not be true with you in New Jersey. 
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Mr. Tuompson. I do not know whether I would characterize the 
difficulties as insuperable, because obviously they are not. I might 
point out that of 1,127 cities in the United States, of 10,000 to 100, 000 
population, only 128 have indicated any action. 

Senator Ciark. I think most of them have done it in the reasonably 
recent past. 

Mr. Tompson. They have. I simply suggest, Senator, that if 
they can make reports in capsule form, that “it would be worthy of 
consideration. 

Senator Ciark. Do yo not get the feeling, which I do, frankly, that 
there is an intense overcentralization and overbureaucratization of 
this whole program, probably as a pemut of the section 608 scandals, 
which did upset people a great deal. We have now gotten to the 
point where it is very difficult, sehen for people at the local level 
to move without having some Federal employee breathing down their 
neck ? 

Mr. Trrompson. I do, indeed. 

Another recommendation I make is that professional planning 
advice be provided by the Federal programs to the smaller com- 
munities, 

Senator CrarK. Yesterday, Congressman, Governor Leader came 
in and testified that that service could and should be provided by the 
State. He said he was prepared to see it done in Pennsylvania. 

Governor Muskie’s representative, Sulo Tani, who was the State 
planner for the State of Maine, felt that for communities of 25,000 
and less the State planning board could do that work rather than 
having it done at the Federal level. 

IT myself have been a skeptic because so many of our States have 
shown no interest in this program at all, and it has been necessary for 
the municipalities to just skip the State level and go directly to the 
Federal level. 

I thought you should know abotit that testimony. 

Mr. THompson. I agree with it. My suggestion would amend the 
act to provide funds to the State planning agencies, which in turn 
would distribute them as they see fit, through the States, to the 
municipalities, 

Senator Crark. Then you are really in accord with the other 
witnesses. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think I am. 

I remember very well the findings of the September 1956 meeting 
between Governor Harriman, Governor Meyner, Governor Leader, 
Governor Ribicoff, Governor Furcolo, and Mayor Wagner, in which 
some of these matters were discussed. 

I think also that some specific stimulant should be enacted to in- 
crease the production of rental housing and low-cost housing by 
private enterprise. 

One of the great roadblocks has been the sale cost has been too high 
for the low-income and middle-income and minority group families, 
and I think that this obviously needs adjustment. 

Senator CrarK. Would you agree that section 221 has not borne 
much fruit for 3 or 4 years of potential ? 

Mr. THompson. I do agree, and I think it needs amendment. 
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I think that one of the most important suggestions which I have been 
able to come up with. I might say parenthetically that I am not mar- 
ried to these. I am not an expert on them. I am terribly concerned 
with environment, with education, with housing, and with the ability 
of people in the middle- and low-income brackets to live decently. 

The cities, in my opinion, are going to have to have some assurance 
of continuity in the program. 

I suggest that section 103 (b) of the 1949 act be amended to insure 
adequate capital-grant funds for the years 1958 through 1962, so that 
as municipalities undertake the expense of a capital-outlay program 
and the planning that is incident to it, they have some assurance of 
continuity. 

Senator CLARK. I am sure you know that the American Municipal 
Association, at their congress in San Francisco a couple of weeks ago 
strongly advocated putting the urban renewal program on a 10-year 
basis, with annual appropriations of $500 million a year. 

Governor Leader endorsed that suggestion yesterday, as of course 
do 1. F 

Whether there is any practical possibility of getting it through 

Mr. Tompson. I would endorse it for a period of 20 years, for any 
length of time. I simply say that this is the minimum for cities which 
are beginning to plan now. 

Mr. Cole, the Federal Housing Administrator, whose views, in my 
opinion, vary from time to time on this subject, said at one time that 
any city which does not make its plans or begin them by 1960 is 
derelict. 

I agree with him. 

Senator Crark. I think he went further aad said it would soon be 
dead, did he not? That it was necessary to survival. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, he did. 

Senator Crark. Then when they make the plans, it seems very diffi- 
cult for them to get the money out of Mr. Cole. 

Mr. THompson. It is extremely difficult. Unhappily, I do not think 
that he feels quite as strongly about this subject as I do, and I think 
as you do. 

The fact is that this is a national program. One of the compelling 
reasons for my appearance today, in addition to the fact that my native 
city of which [ am very proud is directly affected, is the fact that I was 
a little bit frightened by one of President Eisenhower’s “chins up” 
addresses, in which he said rather vaguely that domestic programs are 
going to have to suffer. 

As you know, no specific recommendations were made by the Presi- 
dent. It might be that they anticipate saving some $500 million a year 
by giving up their rather weak fight for Federal aid for school con- 
struction. 

The senior Senator from New Jersey, who is alleged to be the prin- 
cipal spokesman of the administration for education in the Senate, 
announced last week that he did not think that the administration was 
going to fight any more for school construction. 

If indeed they ever fought, I am sorry that they have given up, at 
least their practice rounds. 

Senator Cuark. Perhaps we can interject only one mild little par- 
tisan comment, and then go on to the business of statesmanship. I 
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would phrase it that the administration is not going to fight any 
more—period. 

Mr. Tompson. I think that they should not, because they have 
never been better than preliminary-round fighters, anyway. 

But I really am quite concerned that, among other things, the educa- 
tional system, the housing programs, the ur ban renewal programs will 
all suffer under some mysterious economy ax. 

Somehow or other Secretary Humphrey left the Government, the 
administration, with a heritage of “Save the country by saving money.” 

I do not agree withit. I think that we need housing, we need educa- 
tion, and I am here not on behalf of education today, obviously, but 
on behalf of the urban renewal and the public housing program of the 
United States, which I think at the very least should be expanded. 

Senator Crark. It is always interesting to me that the only thing 
that is sacrosanct is the highway program. 

Not that we do not need highways; of course we do. But one could 
speculate entertainingly as to why that is the sacred cow and urban 
renewal is expendable. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think that you and I would agree, and of course 
in that connection the billboards are very sacred, too. 

Senator Ciark. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. THompson. One has to advertise, you know, sir. 

Senator, I thank you very much. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
my interest in this matter and my concern that of all programs, aside 
from education, which I consider most important. on the domestic side, 
I think that the housing program must be continued and must survive. 

Senator Criark. Thank you very much, Congressman. I am most 
grateful to you for being here. It has been a real help to us. 

(Representative Thompson’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK THOMPSON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEw JERSEY 


Mr. Chairman, September 21-23, 1956, the Governors of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and the mayor of New York 
City sponsored a meeting at Arden House. The topic for discussion at this 
Columbia University gathering was one of major importance to every com- 
munity and to the entire Nation—metropolitan area problems. Out of this 
meeting came a significant statement with regard to housing and urban re- 
newal. The discussion group concluded and I quote: 

“There is a continuing need for housing for lower and middle-income families, 
and Government assistance is required to meet this need. 

“Federal and other governmental housing programs are needed with the ob- 
jective of giving families a reasonable choice between sales and rental housing 
in central cities as well as suburbs. Expanded aid is particularly needed for 
urban renewal, public and middle-income housing, and for city, suburban and 
metropolitan planning.” 

This is the statement of governmental officials—not Federal governmental 
officials, but those most closely concerned with metropolitan problems, and those 
who have been the most critical of encroachment by the Federal Government 
into areas considered to be the sole responsibility of local and State govern. 
ments. 

The October 1957 issue of House and Home magazine echoed this need, when 
an industry-prepared article stated : 

“Apartment housing building has been in a bad slump that will kill the chances 
of halting blight in United States cities.” 

This statement appears in an ACTION (American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods) progress report on a $250,000 study of housing problems being 
financed by the Ford Foundation. To assist in solving the problem of this dearth 
of rental housing the ACTION study suggests that the FHA program be ex- 
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tended to include higher-rent apartment projects, and that changes in FHA 
rules be accomplished to give builders more incentive to construct good, sound, 
attractive rental housing. The industry expressed its belief that financing 
is the biggest stumbling block to increasing the supply of rental housing. 

Most Government officials as well as community leaders are agreed that no 
city can afford not to begin planning and rebuilding its blighted areas. These 
leaders and officials are also well aware that a thorough job can only be ac- 
complished through the assistance of the Federal Government, financial and 
technical assistance. It will be far more expensive not to set up an efficient 
redevelopment program than to permit the Continued spread of blight and to 
permit central sections of cities to continue downward in ignoble decay. 

Perhaps one of the most graphic examples of the cost of slums both to the 
poor and ill-housed and to the whole community has been portrayed in my 
own city of Trenton. In November of this year, the Mercer County grand jury 
handed up to the superior court a stinging presentment on the housing condi- 
tions in Trenton. 

The grand jury investigation of housing in the City had been prompted by 
the record of the large number of crimes which could be traced directly to slum 
areas. Some of the excerpts from this six-page indictment of the city for 
failure to deal with slum conditions effectively will point out to you, as it did 
to the citizens of Trenton, the dire need for organized attacks on slums. Said 
the grand jury: 

“During the course of our deliberations we heard testimony which indicated 
to us that overcrowded housing conditions in the city of Trenton have con- 
tributed in large measure to a breakdown of moral standards in the community 
and that this situation is responsible to a great extent for the number of various 
types of crimes committed in this area * * *. 

“We are convinced from the testimony before us that the city of Trenton 
has for the last 5 years suffered from a malignancy that is slowly throttling it. 
We have a housing blight that is spreading throughout the city * * *. We 
found * * * homes where people were housed together under conditions which 
would be inhuman for animals. We believe that had these conditions been 
remedied then the seeds of temptation, corruptability, immorality and per- 
version would never have received the nurture and fertilizer they required. 

‘“* * * Property values are falling, living conditions are becoming squalid 
and yet we are hesitant to call for the help required because it costs money. 
Eventually, if permitted to continue, this situation will cost us many, many more 
times the amount of a permanent cure today.” 

The social and moral costs of failure to eliminate slums and blight have 
been repeatedly stressed by social workers and public health officials. Most 
of these statements and discussions have fallen on deaf ears, but more and 
more citizens and Government officials are recognizing the existence of these 
costs, in fact, today. In addition, the citizens and officials have been facing 
up to the actual dollars-and-cents costs of the failure to foster decent housing 
arrangements for all families. 

B. Budd Chavooshian, Chief of the New Jersey State Planning Bureau, and 
former Trenton redevelopment director, figured that property taxes in Coal- 
port, a redevelopment site in Trenton, amounted to $35,000 a year. During that 
time, the city spent over $200,000 annually in service to the area—for relief, 
extra police protection, fire-fighting and the like. By contrast the city expects 
to realize about $150,000 a year in tax revenue once the Coalport area is re- 
developed. 

That those increases in land value can be of immeasurable assistance to city 
government is obvious. The city of New York anticipates more than $2 million 
in extra taxes from land whose value has been increased because ef close 
proximity to the city’s slum clearance projects. Murfreesboro, Tenn., with a 
population of 13,000 expects to receive a 10-fold increase in property taxes 
once it completes its rehabilitation of slum buildings. Numerous other examples 
could be cited, but they would only be repetitious, for most of our cities, large 
and small, are faced with physical decay and deterioration, increasing costs 
of operation and a lack of finance sufficient to fight the battle of slums and 
blight. 

Many cities throughout the Nation today are faced with the same situation 
which has been revealed in Trenton. Some of the cities, such as Baltimore, 
early recognized that the process of decay was slowly but surely eating away 
at the very foundations of the city. Baltimore has pioneered in an effort to 
remodel and repair old buildings and run-down neighborhoods, and to completely 
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eliminate those areas which were beyond repair and rehabilitation. And the 
city has become a watchdog to assure that the tide of blight is stemmed and 
that new pockets of blight do not spring up unnoticed. To successfully 
operate such a program requires the cooperation of all citizens, all officials— 
Federal, State, and local, social agencies, churches and schools; the law enforce- 
ment must be on the highest order. Through this cooperation and rigid en- 
forcement only can come the day when cities once again become decent, healthy, 
economically sound places in which to reside. 

If the object of the Federal urban renewal program is to give assistance where 
renewal would otherwise be impossible, then we must review our Federal urban 
renewal legislation—not for the purpose of deciding whether or not assistance 
is needed—that is a foregone conclusion underscored daily as more and more 
of our communities face up to their plight—but for the purpose of determining 
its adequacy and its workability. 

The need for urban renewel as a foregone conclusion was vividly described to 
our housing committees during the last session of Congress by mayors from a 
number of our American cities. One of them, Mayor John B. Hynes, of Boston, 
expressed the sentiments of the heads of many of our localities when he said: 

“The cities of America more than any time since the Thirteen Colonies be- 
came united, need help. Do not withdraw that helping hand. * * * To slow 
down or discontinue urban renewal will have little direct effect on financial 
nuances or inflationary trends. It will, however, have a debilitating effect on 
our cities, which slowly to be sure, but finally and with real enthusiasm, have 
indicated their confidence in the urban renewal law and are beginning to take 
full advantage of that beneficial legislation.” 

Mayor Ben West of Nashville, Tenn., representing the American Municipal 
Association, expressed the shock of the mayors of the Nation at last year’s 
proposal to kill the slum-clearance and urban-renewal program. 

“Naturally Congress is concerned about Federal spending,” said Mr. West. 
“So are we all. As municipal officials, we try to reduce our own budgets, too. 
But to practice saving by eliminating essential items is to practice foolish econ- 
omy. In our cities we might save money by doing away with the police and 
fire departemnts—but it would be a violation of public trust for Congress to 
turn its back on our Nation’s slums. We are confident that Congress won’t 
do it.” 

And Congress justified this confidence of the mayors of this Nation by re- 
taining the urban-renewal provisions of our national housing legislation. There 
will be those in this coming session of Congress who will be determined to 
attempt another economizing drive on urban-renewal aid and to reduce the aid 
to piecemeal support only. This could be disastrous, and I for one do not intend 
to preside over the death of a program, the continuance and expansion of which 
is so urgently needed. 

In a statement made in 1956, Mr. Cole, the Housing Administrator, indi- 
cated that any city that does not set into motion by 1960 a comprehensive pro- 
gram to halt blight will be flirting with municipal ruin. If this statement was 
well-founded in 1956, then “Federal aid to a community to help itself correct 
that which never should have been permitted to happen and preventing it from 
ever happening again,” is of equal or greater importance in 1958. 

What are some of the ways in which the Federal urban renewal program 
can increase the adequacy and efficiency of its program so that all com- 
munities can receive assistance in alleviating blight and slums and rebuilding 
economically and socially healthy, stable, cities and towns? Of the 1,127 cities 
in the 10,000 to 100,000 population group only 128 are participating in the Fed- 
eral housing program. 

My first recommendation would be that legislative requirements and ad- 
ministrative procedures be revamped to permit their effective use by all 
communities, regardless of size, slum problems are not confined to the larger 
cites—though it may be true that the situation in the larger metropolitan 
areas is more intense and concentrated. Smaller communities do not have the 
facilities and trained personnel to handle all of the various forms and reports 
now required. I am not suggesting that standards be lowered—I am only sug- 
gesting that the same ends can be accomplished by some of the smaller com- 
munties by reports in capsule forms. This would not lead to any lowering of 
standards, since it is obvious that followup and supervision in a smaller com- 
munity is much simpler than for the larger metropolitan areas. 
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One other recommendation I would like to make is that professional planning 
advice be provided by the Federal program to the smaller communties. This 
could be done by amending the act to provide funds to State planning agen- 
cies which would then be able to be of maximum assistance to small cities 
and towns in getting their programs underway. 

Secondly, I believe that some specific stimulants should be enacted to in- 
crease the production of rental housing and low-cost housing by private enter- 
prise. One of the greatest roadblocks to successful slum clearance and urban 
renewal, as I have previously noted, is the shortage of housing, rental, and sales, 
for low-income, middle-income, and minority-group families and for elderly per- 
sons. The current production of new housing and the rehabilitation of existing 
housing are not sufficient to meet this shortage. That housing which has been 
produced in recent years, with the exception of public housing, has generally 
been much higher in cost or rent than the low- and middle-income families could 
afford to pay. Thus, it is these groups who continue to keep the slum land- 
lords in business and it is these groups who have not been fortunate enough to 
be included among those securing a decent, safe, sanitary dwelling, within 
their financial means—a right which we have declared to be a basic ingredient 
of national housing policy. 

Still another recommendation which I believe worthy of exploration is the 
assurance of continuity of the slum-clearance and urban-renewal program. Some 
communities have been reluctant to embark on programs which entail such tre- 
mendous outlays of capital, if they are not assured that the Federal assistance 
will continue to be available to them when their planning stages are completed 
and they are ready to begin the actual program. The impact on the cities which 
had spent much time, effort, and money in planning for urban renewal and slum 
clearance aimed at rebuilding their rundown areas was terrific when the admin- 
istration announced its curtailment of the urban-renewal program early this year. 
Without the continued assurance that the Federal assistance will be available, 
many communities will not begin the rebuilding task because they know that 
their resources alone will not be sufficient to carry the burden of the redevelop- 
ment. Therefore, I recommend that the next session of Congress amend section 
108 (b) of the Housing Act of 1949 to insure an adequate capital-grant fund for 
each of the years 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961, and 1962. This degree of permanency 
will permit more and more communities to avail themselves of the needed assist- 
ance; and will assist in channeling private capital into the “great gray areas of 
our cities.” 

The most important part of the urban-renewal program is not the redevelop- 
ment of real estate, but its impact on the families living in these blighted areas. 
We must keep the welfare of these families in the foreground of our thinking and 
our planning constantly. Greater and more effective assistance must be provided 
the families who are being displaced by this and other Federal programs, particu- 
larly the Federal highway program. 

The failure of the next session of this Congress to stand firmly behind an effec- 
tive, fully adequate program for urban renewal will indeed be a breach of faith. 
As I close these remarks, I want to leave with you for careful thought and con- 
sideration these words which Nashville’s Ben West brought to you in last year’s 
hearings : 

“Cutting the urban-renewal program to a point where it is ineffective may save 
a few million in Washington—but how much is that saving going to cost at every 
level of government? Let’s look at this saving in its entirety. How much will 
it save our future arias who must grow up in delinquency-ridden slums? 
How much will it save the community which has geared its highway, schools, and 
public-facilities programs to an expiring urban-renewal program? How much 
will it save the businessman who has planned to develop new plant facilities in a 
slum-clearance area? How much will it save in terms of crime, disease, and 
human frustration—in a general stunting of economic growth? 

“We cannot make sound local plans for highways, public facilities, long-range 
finances, and dozens of other local activities than are geared to urban renewal if 
we must operate with a stop-and-go national program. There must be an element 
of predictability.” 


The next witness is Mr. William L. C. Wheaton, director of the Insti- 
tute for Urban Studies of the University of Pennsylvania, an expert 
in this field, who has frequently given our committee the benefit of his 
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thinking, and who, in my judgment, has made as great a contribution 
to planning for urban redevelopment, housing, and the whole problem 
of shelter as any individual in the country. 

Mr. Wheaton, we are very happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE 
FOR URBAN STUDIES, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Wueaton. I thank you, Senator Clark, for your kind remarks. 

I am giving the clerk a copy of my written statement so that it can 
go in the record. 

Senator Ciark. It will appear in the record at the end of your oral 
statement. 

Mr. Wuearon. I will just briefly hit a few of the highlights. 

As you know, the Institute for Urban Studies has been conducting 
a study of the housing market for the redevelopment authority, East- 
wick project. Because that study presents some very interesting data 
on what has happened recently in the housing market, as it bears 
on renewal, I am going to confine my remarks to this problem of 
relocation housing and housing for middle-income families. 

Senator Ciark. Incidentally, that, to my mind, at the short-range 
level, is the most critical problem confronting the committee. 

Mr. Wueaton. I think that it is. I should say that I want to 
associate myself with the general outlines of what Mr. Beerits has 
said more broadly on the need for changes in the renewal program. 

As you know, the relocation of displaced families is one of the 
serious obstacles to an expanded renewal program, and one of the 
most difficult problems that renewal agencies have to face. 

Here in Philadelphia it would have been impossible to think of an 
expanded renewal program during the years of postwar housing 
shortage. We are completing a period of about 10 years of very high 
building activity, in which our previous data indicated that we were 
building from 25,000 to 30,000 homes a year in the metropolitan area. 

Senator CrarK. Most of that, however, was either in northwest 
Philadelphia or outside the city limits? 

Mr. Wueaton. Or out in the suburbs; that is right. 

The sample census made last December shows that the statistics on 
new construction are substantially lower than we had previously 
believed. Rather than an average of around 25,000, it appears that 
we may have been building pretty close to 35,000 units a year of new 
construction. 

These figures also indicate that the gains which we have made 
through conversions were a little higher than we had estimated, 
around 5,000 a year, so that the total gains in residential units during 
the 6 years between this last census and 1956 were about 40,000 units 
a year. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Wheaton, I think you had better indicate the 
exact area to which these figures apply. 

Mr. Wueaton. I am speaking now of the Philadelphia standard 
metropolitan area. 

Senator Ciark. Which are the five counties—— 

Mr. Wueaton. On the Pennsylvania side, and three counties on 
the New Jersey side. 
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Senator Ciark. It does not include Newcastle County in Delaware? 

Mr. Wueaton. That is right. 

Similarly, we appear to have lost a lot more units than anbody 
had estimated during _ 6 years. The total losses have been run- 
ning around 6,000 a ye These are divided between units that have 
been merged, units chat hare been converted to nonresidential units, 
and about 1,500 a year that have been demolished or abandoned. 

Senator CLark. What do you mean by “merged” ? 

Mr. Wueaton. During the housing shortage after the war, a family 
would have four rooms on the second floor. They would divide it into 
two 2-room suites, and they would share a bath. 

As the housing shortage eased, they put the 2 units together and 
rented the whole second floor as one 4-room apartment. 

We lost 16,000 units in 6 years through such mergers. 

This means that these data suggest a rather different picture of the 
housing situation than that which one would have anticipated. 

It is now evident that during the last 3 years—and that is, 1954, 
1955, and 1956—we were beginning to create vacancies as a result of a 
high volume of private building. ‘Prices were beginning to sag in the 
older used-house market. At the bottom of the “pile we were » begin- 
ning to get units which were available for demolition or removal 
without having to displace families. 

Senator Cuark. In other words, the “trickle down” theory was be- 
ginning to work ? 

Mr. Wueaton. The “trickle down” theory was beginning to work, 
precisely. 

I could submit some additional data on this subject if you are inter- 
ested. 

Unfortunately, just as we reached this period, when filtration was 
beginning to work, when the community had enough elbowroom in 
the housing supply to begin an expanded renewal program on a hu- 
mane relocation basis, residential construction is cut in half. 

This has gone down to now about 15,000 units for this year in the 
metropolitan area, substantially half of what it was a year and a half 
ago. 

Senator Crark. Do you have any explanation for that? 

Mr. Wueaton. I think it is quite clearly due first to the administra- 
tion’s tight-money policy, which has had a highly discriminatory effect 
against the home-building industry. Secondly, partially as a result 
of that tight-money policy y, the builders have quite naturally shifted 
ito very high priced houses, the average value of new homes having 
risen here from around $10,000 4 years ago to a little over $15,000 
today. 

Senator Ciark. That again is a metropolitan-area figure ? 

Mr. Wueaton. It isagain a metropolitan-area figure. 

This means that the building industry is now serving an even 
smaller proportion of the housing market than it formerly served. 
Roughly one-third of our Philadelphia metropolitan population 
have incomes of below $4,000—last December. Roughly one-third 
have incomes between $4,000 and $6,000. And roughly ¢ one-third have 
incomes above $6,000. 

The cheapest house that you can buy, new house, on the Phila- 
delphia market now is about $10,000. 
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It costs about $100 a month to buy. If one assumes families spend 
20 percent of their income for rent, which we know is not the case, 
this would mean that only families with incomes of more than $6,000 
could afford to buy such houses; and that two-thirds of the families 
would be out of the market. 

Senator CLark. You are speaking of the metropolitan-area again ? 

Mr. WuHearon. Yes. 

Senator Crark. When you say $10,000 you are speaking of a new 
house ¢ 

Mr. Wuearon. I am speaking of a new house. 

Senator Crark. Where can you get any houses at $10,000 in the 
Philadelphia area? Upper Darby ? 

Mr. Wueaton. Yes. Mr. Clarke has a little development—it hap- 
pens to be for Negroes—at $10,500. 

Senator Cirark. The witness is referring to William A. Clarke, a 
distinguished mortgage banker, who will be a witness later. 

Mr. Wueaton. And Levitt has houses in the suburban area, of 
course, at $10,500, too. I think you can find small developments of 
row houses at around this price. 

In fact, however, families in these higher income brackets do not 
spend 20 percent of their income for rent. The average is about 15 
percent. Ifyou combine that ratio with a $15,000 average home price, 
it is clear that the present building industry output is available to only 
about 10 percent of our population. 

Senator Crark. Iam a little surprised at that, Mr. Wheaton, because 
we have had a good deal of testimony from home builders and others to 
the effect that 20 percent was low, as a part of the income attributable 
to rent or to shelter buying. 

Some of them advocated 25 percent as being perfectly normal. We 
had 1 witness who said he was selling houses where up to 30 percent 
was being put aside for the shelter. 

Mr. Wueaton. I think you should address this question to Mr. 
Clarke. I think mortgage bankers are very, very reluctant to approve 
a mortgage that involves expenditure of more than 20 percent of the 
family’s income. The home economists tell us that above this level 
families start spending too little for food and clothing and education. 

Senator Ciark. I made the suggestion that the family that was going 
to put 30 percent in would have to get by on 2 meals a day, and the 
suggestion was indignantly repudiated. 

We will take it up further with Mr. Clarke. 

Mr. Wueaton, [ think you will also find the average for all FHA 
home purchases is down around 16 percent. This is based on 200,000 
houses a year, and is a good statistic. 

For these reasons, it seems to me that the present posture of the 
building industry is an unstable one. It is one that cannot go on 
indefinitely. 

They are serving too narrow a market, and we must. get back to a 
situation in which we are building twice our present volume of homes 
and in which we are serving the much wider market for housing that 
exists, awaiting to be served. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, we ought to be having 2 million 
starts a year, instead of less than 1 million, and many ought to be starts 
of cheaper houses ¢ 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Wueaton. That is right; or houses available to families in lower 
income groups. I just point out that first we need to double housing 
production in order to create vacancies, to make space for relocation, 
to push this filtration process so that at the bottom we can demolish 
some units w ithout relocation. 

Second, it is clear that we must expand production in the market 
for families with incomes of $5,000 to $6,000, where there are propor- 
tionally larger numbers of families who could buy the output of 
the building industry at the lower end of the price scale. 

Third, it is quite evident that we need an expansion of the public- 
housing program to accommodate very low income families who 

cannot porary be served by private enterprise. 

And fourth, it is equs oY clear that we need a whole new program 
to provide middle income families—those, for instance, in the income 
groups from $3,000 to $5,000—with an opportunity to buy new hous- 
ing as it is produced by the building industry, especially those fami- 
lies who are going to be reloc ated in any extended urban-renewal 
program. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Wheaton, I know you are familiar with the 
legislation which has been pending before our committee. And par- 
ticularly directing your attention to Senator Sparkman’s bills and 
to my own, dealing with moderate-income housing, in your judgment 
does that legislation go along the lines of what you think would be 
desirable / 

Mr. Wuraron. I think that Senator Sparkman’s proposals are 
likely to be little more effective than those which would be possible 
under a workable section 220 or 221 program. 

That program has not been workable. It has not produced results. 
But if it were to be made workable, it would seem to me that it would 
serve many of the purposes of Senator Sparkman’s bill. 

Your own bill goes, I think, substantially further, and in the right 
direction, toward meeting the needs of relocated families, families to 
be relocated who have middle incomes, who are now priced out of the 
market. 

But I would like to point out that two things are essential. One, 
a larger market for higher-income housing under existing financing. 
Second, the kind of a middle-income program which is embodied in 
your bill which would bring into the market. the very large propor- 
tion of families who have incomes too low to buy a house now, but 
who have good steady jobs, who want to buy a house, and would 
like to do so, if given the opportunity, and who are going to be dis- 
placed in increasing quantities as we move into broader urban-re- 
newal programs. 

Senator Ciark. For that group you would think, would you not, 
that that type of financing ought to be made available whether or 
not the house is new ¢ 

Mr. Wnearon. Yes. Oh, by all means. Yes. But I think that 
these are two problems. One is that we should have better financing, 
particularly in renewal areas. The second is that we must have better 
financing for displaced families wherever they want to go. 

The third is that we must have a wider mi arket for housing. 

The second and the third are likely to coincide in one program of 
improved financing devices for middle-income families. 
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Senator Crark. So that, in effect, your recommendations would 
combine the trickle-down theory with the provision of greater Fed- 
eral aids in terms of public housing and in terms of making housing 
available for moderate income groups, so that you would attack it 
from both ends of the spectrum ? 

Mr. Wuearton. I think these figures indicate that if we could sustain 
a high level of building, we would make urban renewal vastly more 

ossible, and relocation much easier. Perhaps half of the whole prob- 
em would be solved by a normal market process, again given a middle- 
income housing program and an effective utilization of the higher in- 
come housing programs we now have. 

Senator Cirark. And nonetheless a continuing necessity for more 
public housing ? 

Mr. Wueaton. Right. I have just two other things that I want 
to mention very briefly. One is that by next March the Census Bureau 
is going to lock up the census of 1960. At the present time they are 
operating under a budget limitation, which is the 1950 figure, plus an 
iceiars for increased population, without any allowance whatso- 
ever for increased costs since 1950. 

As a result, we are going to get a worse census in 1960 than we did 
in 1950, a less adequate census. 

This is another sputnik, and I think the Congress ought to look into 
the matter. 

Senator Crark. I am very glad you raised that point, and I will ask 
the staff to see that it is called to the attention of all the members of 
the committee who were very much interested in these census figures. 

Mr. Wueavon. Finally, on housing research, I call your attention, 
since Mr. Beerits mentioned the agricultural situation, to the fact that 
we are spending about $160 million to $170 million a year on research 
in the agricultural field. The Department of Agriculture spends 
more money on housing research for 6 million farm families than 
Housing and Home Finance Agency does on urban housing research 
for 50 million urban families. 

Senator Ciark. That is an absolutely shocking statement. 

Mr. Wueaton. This is a shocking situation. Until it is remedied, 
I think many of the kinds of solutions that are suggested by this study 
are just going to be unavailable to us. 

As in so many other fields, research is cheap, relatively, to current 
expenditures, and it is likely to prove most rewarding. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Wheaton. 

We certainly appreciate your coming here. It has been a great 
help to us. 

Mr. Wueaton. Glad to have the opportunity to be with you. 

(Mr. Wheaton’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON, DIREcTOR, INSTITUTE FOR URBAN STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


During the last 2 years the Institute for Urban Studies has been conducting 
an intensive study of the Philadelphia housing market for the Philadelphia Re- 
development Authority. While this study is directed primarily toward the 
Eastwick redevelopment project it has yielded some preliminary data on the 
general housing market in Philadelphia which is of interest in connection with 
the broader review of urban renewal by this subcommitee. 

Since Mr. Henry C. Beerits, on behalf of the Philadelphia Housing Association, 
is testifying on the city’s broad needs for urban renewal, and upon the character 
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of the program required, I will confine my remarks to the problems of reloca- 
tion and rehousing which must be faced in connection with such a program. I 
should add that Mr. Beerits’ conclusions and recommendations are based upon 
most thoughtful study and accord fully with the most advanced thinking on 
the scope of urban renewal. 

The relocation of displaced families has been one of the major obstacles to 
urban renewal during the 8 years since the adoption of the Housing Act of 
1949. These have been years of continuing housing shortage, in which almost 
all habitable units have been occupied, and many have been overcrowded. In 
addition between 50,000 and 75,000 Philadelphia families have been living in 
housing which is clearly substandard by any reasonable criteria. 

During the early years of the renewal program the housing shortage made 
it difficult if not impossible to find homes for families who were to be displaced 
by slum-clearance programs. Until the shortage abated, indeed, it was difficult to 
conceive of an expanded renewal program with humane relocation standards. 
The limited projects that were undertaken were delayed by relocation and 
sometimes had to be built at excessive densities to accommodate the displaced 
from other areas. 

Fortunately, from 1949 through 1955, Philadelphia enjoyed a fairly high level 
of new residential building, ranging from 25,000 to 30,000 homes a year in the 
whole metropolitan area. This level of building was not high enough, in 
my opinion. We now have evidence that it was beginning to provide some 
of the housing elbowroom needed to provide relocation housing for an expanded 
renewal program. 

A sample census of housing was conducted by the Census Bureau as a part 
of the national housing inventory in December 1956. This census contained 
supplementary questions for our housing market survey. These data reveal 
the following changes in the housing inventory of the Philadelphia Standard 
Metropolitan Area during the 6% year period. 


TaBLe I1.—Changes in housing stock, Philadelphia standard metropolitan area 
and Philadelphia, Apr. 1, 1950—Dece. 31, 1956 


Philadelphia | 


| Standard | Philadelphia} Suburbs 
| metropolitan | 
| area | 
—— - _ = | -— - — —— —— 
Dwelling units added to stock: | 
(a) By new construction 234, 000 45, 000 | 189, 000 
(6) By conversion of residential units (19,000 units into | 
42, 000 units) 23, 000 15, 000 | 8, 000 
(¢c) By conversion from nonresidential use... a - 7, 000 5, 000 | 2. 000 
Potal additions to stock 264, 000 65, 900 | 199, 000 
Less units lost from stock . US os ee 
(a) By mereer (32,000 units to 16,000 units) 16, 000 11, 009 | 5, 000 
(6) By conversion to nonresidentisl use a 13, 000 8, 000 5, 000 
(c) By demolition and abandonment... cone 10, 000 5, 000 5, 000 
Total units lost from stock 39, 000 24, 000 15, 000 
Net increase of stock. i 225, 000 41, 000 ; 184, 000 


Source: National Housing Institute, 1956. 


It will be noted that the table indicates that new construction actually was 
substantially higher than previously estimated, at 35,000 homes a year. Con- 
versions have provided an addition 5,000 units a year, to make total additions of 
nearly 40,000 per year. This high level of construction has been offset by very 
high losses in the housing stock. Sixteen thousand units have been lost through 
mergers, i. e., combinations of units; 13,000 by conversions to nonresidential use : 
and 10,000 by demolition and abandonment. Thus, the total losses have been 
nearly 6,000 a year, and the net increase in housing stock has been less than the 
rate of new construction, or about 33,000 a year. 

This net increase in the housing supply was apparently enough to previde 
some total improvement in our housing supply. Vacancies, while remaining low 
overall, and in the higher priced brackets, have increased in the lowest price 
classes and among substandard units. The merger and demolition figures indi- 
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cate that some of the poorest units were in excess supply and probably dropped 
out of use for this reason. In short, during these years we were building enough 
homes to permit those who were able to move to better new homes, the middle- 
income groups to move to better used homes, and some of the poor to improve 
their condition by getting more space or better space in the older housing supply. 
If this process had continued, the filtration process might have provided, in a 
few more years, the vacancies needed for easy and humane relocation in con- 
nection with widespread renewal programs. 

Unfortunately, during the current year, new residential construction has been 
cut to only half the previous high in this area, about 15,000 units. As a direct 
consequence of this cutback in new housing construction, vacancy rates have de- 
clined, and if this decline continues we may expect that abandoned or merged 
units will again be occupied or converted, the worst units will come back into 
use. Relocation will again become more difficult. 

It is essential for urban renewal that the volume of new residential construc- 
tion be maintained at a level higher than new family formation and net inmigra- 
tion plus normal losses to the supply. The reasons for the decline in residential 
construction are all too apparent. First the administration has pursued a tight- 
money policy which has had viciously discriminatory effects upon the home- 
building industry. Its consequences upon home building have produced a seri- 
ous 30-percent decline in 2 years in residential construction, a far more serious 
cutback than that suffered by industries generally, or by any other industry of 
comparable size. 

Second, and partially as a result of credit policies, the building industry has 
shifted from the broader market for $10,000 to $11,000 homes to the far nar- 
rower market for $15,000 to $20,000 homes. With mortgage money in short sup- 
ply and available only at high prices, this is an understandable attempt on the 
part of the industry to maximize profits with declining volume. Yet it puts the 
industry in the old boom-or-bust posture of serving a narrower market already 
well housed. 

Table II, which follows, shows the income distribution of Philadelphia fami- 
lies last December. 


TABLE II.—Income distribution, Philadelphia families 


Income class | December | Homeowners 
1956 
| 
Percent | Percent 
Under $2,000. _....-..-- tiganweemewe svt sda bibs S SIE S. . waiey 12 |) ne 
$2,000 to $3,999___.. .- sina A Ba cele l aces Srelaia , 20 If a 
,000 to $4,999....._.- is | 17 | 71 
$5,000 to $5,999. _- 15 78 
Se OO Mees 156-2. -~ cgudddeieencess cm detiitielesiniach i albeces id 10 t 80 
$7000 to. §7,000...................- feild Techni dapenns Jddénnnaswen 8 | , 
NE GN Ean och eR pie cnc cnceenannasen en cote sdaee ssieldhh 10 | ; 
——______—_.|_— wii 
cel neseiisasnd dddkgbesasenenennnncen ‘ SOW tousdt c3icccce 





Source: National Housing Institute. 


Apparently, the cheapest new home currently the market in any number in 
this area is priced at about $10,000. As financed, such homes cost about $100 
per month to purchase and operate, assuming a minimum downpayment. If 
families were willing to pay 20 percent of income for housing, these homes are 
available only to families with incomes above $6,000. On this basis, 64 percent 
of Philadelphia families are not in the market. The industry is appealing only 
to the upper 36 percent. Actually, families purchasing new homes spend nearer 
15 percent of income for housing in these income classes, and, with the average 
new home priced at $15,000, it would appear that the present market is being 
largely sustained by families comprising less than 10 percent of the population. 
Needless to say, this is unlikely to continue for long or be a very stable market 
base for a major industry. 

In the light of these facts, it is clear that an enlarged renewal program is 
dependent upon four major developments. 

First, we must resume a high level of building at a general level of 35,000— 
40,000 homes a year in order to create enough vacancies each year to permit 
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orderly relocation, to make the filtration process work, and to permit the demo- 
lition, abandonment, or clearance of the worst of the stock. 

Second, in order to expand construction we must enable the building industry 
to widen its market by providing a substantial volume of new construction for 
families in the income classes between $4,000 and $6,000. 

Third, we must also provide a substantial volume of new housing for families 
who must be relocated and are in the income classes from $3,000 to $5,000 who 
cannot now rely upon market processes to provide relocation housing. 

Fourth, a substantially expanded public housing program is required to ac- 
commodate relocated families of low income, those generally below $3,000, com- 
prising a third of the population. 

We are all aware that bills have been introduced in recent years to meet these 
needs, among them the bill sponsored last year by Senator Clark to provide hous- 
ing for middle income families. These data confirm the need for some such 
measures in the renewal program. 

I will deal with other subjects and this subject more fully in testimony before 
the full committee next year. Nevertheless, I should like to mention two other 
topics which it seems to me merit the attention of the committee at this time. 
Final plans are now being made for the 1960 census of population and housing. 
The Bureau of the Census is being compelled to operate under a budget ceiling 
for the next census which takes no account of rising costs, and will therefore 
produce less data than was available in 1950. Unless the Congress expresses 
its recognition of the vital importance of improved data on housing at an early 
date, we will produce another sputnik in this field, depriving the industry and 
local communities of knowledge essential for the intelligent planning of their 
activities. 

Similarly, the Housing and Home Finance Agency has no plans to propose a 
research program on housing or city planning. It is regrettable that the De- 
partment of Agriculture, serving 6 million farm families, spends many times 
more money annually on housing research than does the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency which is clearly not serving 50 million nonfarm families. Until 
we have a research program of adequate scope in this field we cannot expect 
rapid progress in housing or urban renewal, Again the Congress must decide 
how much sputnik we want. Research is relatively cheap, but our present 
national program appears to be $13 billion for home building but not one cent 
for research. No modern corporation could long survive on such a diet. 


Senator Ciark. The next witness will be Mr. Norman Blumberg, 
one of our outstanding civic leaders in Philadelphia, and also one of 
the leaders in the organized labor field. 

I am going to ask Mr. Blumberg if he will state for the record just 
who he is representing in this appearance here. 

We are very happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN BLUMBERG, CENTRAL LABOR UNION OF 
PHILADELPHIA, AFL-CIO, AND BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Biumeerc. I am representing as business manager the Central 
Labor Union, AFL-CIO, as well as the Building and Construction 
Tr ades Counc ‘ilof Philadelphia. 

Senator Cuiark. So that you will speak for Mr. Albert Sabin, Mr. 
Raymond T. Lavin, and Mr. Joseph T. Kelley ? 

Mr. Buumperc. No; Mr. Kelley will speak for himself, he is here. 

Senator CLark. Will you proceed, Mr. Blumberg? 

Mr. Brumpere. I might say that we wholly subscribe to the re port 
made by Coordinator Rafsky for the city, as well as the president of 
the housing association, Mr. Beerits. 

We subscribe to those in principle, as well. 

That will expedite matters, in cutting down our report. 
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This is a very short statement. I can conclude with this, if you do 
not mind. 

Senator Cuark. Fine. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Buumpere. The Philadelphia branch of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor appreciates this opportunity to present its views on the 
current and imperatively important problem of housing. 

The American Federation of Labor in this area represents over 
230,000 working men and women. Our record reflects our concern and 
our participation in the efforts to secure adequate housing and to 
accomplish the elimination of slums and blight from our community. 

The problem of slums—of inadequate housing and of housing inac- 
cessible to the lower middle income group of citizens is very much with 
us. The benefits of good housing are manifold. I think that most of 
us are concerned with making our communities good places in which 
to live—in which to work—and in which to raise future, good citizens. 
We know that slums and bad housing defeat these aims. 

The facts regarding the current housing situation point to one single 
conclusion—the current housing program is inadequate. A piecemeal 
attack on the Nation’s housing problems can never do the job. If we 
are to accomplish a program to eliminate slums and replacement of 
slums by housing suitable and available to middle and lower income 
groups of citizens, we must adopt a positive program which would 
embrace the following: 

1. Construction of at least 2 million new dwelling units a year as the 
minimum, immediate objective of national policy and basis of Govern- 
ment progrants. 

2. A large-scale, low-rent housing program to meet the needs of the 
lower income families. 

3. Provision for housing at reasonable cost for middle-income fami- 
lies which would include a program of low interest, long-amortization 
loans for cooperative, nonprofit rental and sales housing. 

4. A special Federal program of housing to meet the particular needs 
of theelderly. This has been totally neglected in the past. 

5. Federal action to assure an opportunity to obtain adequate hous- 
ing to all families without regard to race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

6. An expanded urban redevelopment program with primary em- 
phasis upon slum clearance and genuine city rebuilding. 

The current session of Congress did very little to solve the housing 
problem. It remains that major decisions on housing must be made 
in the 2d session of the 85th Congress which convenes in January 
1958. 

The AFL-CIO gave vigorous support to legislation introduced by 
Senator Joseph Clark of Pennsylvania. The moderate-income housing 
legislation and the alternate proposal of Senator Sparkman were 
directed at providing housing for families and individuals who need 
and want no subsidy but who simply cannot afford to meet the unduly 
high charges required to finance the houses offered for sale and rent 
in today’s market. 

We commend your committee for the holding of these public hous- 
ing hearings, for we think that it is an excellent medium of focusing 
the attention of the public on a national problem and one that cannot 
be solved without the legislative action of Congress. 
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We have made a dent in the needs of housing for the majority 
of our country, but much remains to be done. 

A comprehensive housing program based on legislation introduced 
in the last session of Congress by Senator Clark and by the chairman 
of this committee, Senator Sparkman, merits enactment by the next 
session of Congress. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much. 

Let me ask you just one question. First, I am happy you are en- 
dorsing the legislation sponsored by Senator Sparkman and by me, 
but I think the record should show that you are not a neophyte in 
this field because you have served with some distinction on the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority Board. 

Mr. Buumperc. I took Mr. McDevitt’s place, and I have been on 
there 4 years. 

Senator Crark. Having been initially appointed by Mayor Clark 

Mr. Buumberc. By Mayor Clark. Thank you very much. 

Senator Crark. The next witness is Joseph T. Kelley, president of 
the Philadelphia Industrial Union Council, one of the distinguished 
labor leaders of Philadelphia, who has always interested himself in 
these civic programs, and has taken a particular interest in the whole 
area of shelter. 

Mr. Kelley, we are very happy to welcome you here. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH T. KELLEY, PRESIDENT, PHILADELPHIA 
INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL 


Senator Cirark. With your permission, I would like to have your 
entire statement printed as a part of the record, and ask if you could 
hit the high spots on it. I can assure you it will be read by all con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Keiirey. In appearing here, I appear here representing the 
Philadelphia Industrial Union Council, which represents 100,000 
workers and their families in the city of Philadelphia. 

It is significant, I think, that the workers in this area are begin- 
ning to realize all of these things are very closely related. If they 
have never heard of the term “urban renewal,” they are very much 
aware of its problems today. 

Senator CLark. They know urban renewal means jobs, do they not ? 

Mr. Keuxiey. That is right. 

As you know, Senator, I am not going to take much of your time. 

Philadelphia has been considered a critical area for a long period 
of time. This is becoming accentuated by the increased recession that 
we are going through at the present time. 

Senator Crark. Do you have any figures on current unemploy- 
ment in Philadelphia among your members ? 

Mr. Ketiey. At the present time, Senator, no; because things are 
ha tppening daily and it is almost impossible to recapitulate them. 

Senator CLark. But it gives you great concern ? 

Mr. Ketter. That is right. I have never seen it happen to this 
degree before in the way of layoffs. It is not uncommon today for 
plants to be cutting back and laying laying off people with 20 years of 
service. 
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The new gimmick is that instead of attempting to lay the lower 
seniority people off, management today are even paying bonuses for 
some of the older people who are eligible for pension to go out 
and accept pensions. 

The increased number of these people on set incomes is affecting 
additionally our problem on urban renewal and the housing situation, 
and the actual economic conditions of the city. 

So that this matter is really getting to become the major problem 
of the people who want to continue to live as citizens in Philadelphia. 

While it is easy for our children, you know, to get married and 
move off and take their roots somewhere else—the older people who 
have spent the major part of their lives in this city are interested that 
something actually be done to eliminate and to at least cure some of 
the problems we have today. 

Senator Crark. I notice in your statement you mention the prob- 
lem, which we are keenly aware of, of the continuing influx of Negro 
families and Puerto Rican families into a housing situation where it 
is very difficult indeed for them to find safe and sanitary housing, and 
imposing tensions on the labor market. I take it you are pretty con- 
cerned about that, also. 

Mr. Ketiry. That is right. I think it is unfortunate, but it is true. 
We can rant and rave about it, but when our daily newspapers come 
out and stipulate certain areas of a city like Philadelphia and call it 
a jungle, and yet we expect human beings to live there and raise their 
children to be good citizens, I think we are not doing our job unless 
we get in and actually eliminate this kind of housing quickly and to 
the greatest degree possible. 

Senator Crark. You and I have seen those areas, and the newspa- 
pers are not overstating it when they call them jungles, are they? 

Mr. Kerry. That is right. 

Senator CLark. Would you address yourself to some of the needs of 
the area ? 

Mr. Ketxey. First of all, there is need for real economic vitality in 
the area as a whole. There must be adequate employment oppor- 
tunities for our people so that they may live and prosper in some 
sense of security and with some degree of self-respect. 

People who cannot make a living care little about what happens to 
their hometown. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Kelley, would that situation be aided if we 
could turn some of these redevelopment funds into industrial rede- 
velopment to modernize factories and to bring new business in here? 

Mr. Kerrey. There is no question about it. As you know, I hap- 
= to be a member of your committee and presently of Mayor 

ilworth’s committee. It is just impossible under the present con- 
ditions to attract certain industries into the city of Philadelphia for 
more reasons than one. Even as I stated at the last meeting of the 
mayor’s committee, we are not only not successful in getting new 
industries, because of the conditions, but it is increasingly becoming 
a problem to hold some of the present plants here that are interested 
in expansion. 

Senator Crark. We need those industries as part of our economic 
base in order to enable us to have decent housing for all the people? 
Is that not right ? 
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Mr. Kexxiey. There is no question about that, because, as a plant 
moves out, it leaves thousands, or whatever the number of employees 
may have been, unemployed. Again I say we have been considered a 
critical area for a long period of time now, and that is on the increase. 

Senator Crark. I see you have some comments here about public 
housing, and I will be glad to have your thinking on that. 

Mr. Ketiey. Specifically what section / 

Senator Ciark. Page 5. 

Mr. Ketxiey. One of the saddest things about our public housing is 
that it has become associated only with the lowest rungs on our 
economic ladder. 

Too many people in Philadelphia think of public housing projects 
as some sort of concentration camps for criminals and other irresponsi- 
ble people. I think we must do more in the way of public housing. 
I think we should make it available to middle-income groups, where 
there is also a real and compelling need. 

But I hope we will be able to get away from the “project” approach. 
We must make public housing less conspicuous, and do more about 
integrating the units with the tone of the neighborhood. 

Senator Crark. I am glad to see you come out in support of that, 
which is also the position taken by Mr. Rafsky on behalf of the vari- 
ous city agencies dealing with the problem. 

Mr. Kewiey. Very definitely, because, otherwise, as you and I know, 
we do create additional tensions when we attempt to integrate this 
concentration-camp-type housing in a neighborhood which has, of 
course, some longstanding pride. And each of us, I think, is entitled 
to pride in our own home and our neighborhood. 

Benator Crark. That is right. How about this matter of housing 
relocation? Isthat a pretty serious problem here ¢ 

Mr. Ketuey. There is no question about that, and, to a degree, it is 
almost a phase of our everyday life. We are more and more deter- 
mined that there must be something effective done in this. 

Senator Ciark. I see you have your whole story summarized here, . 
Mr. Kelley, and suppose you read that to us in conclusion. 

Mr. Kextey. In conclusion, I should like to emphasize three things. 

First, that the members of the Philadelphia Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO, are truly aware of the seriousness of the problems of 
urban renewal. We face these problems in almost every phase of our 
everyday life. We are disturbed and frightened by the implications 
of these problems. We are more and more determined that something 
effective be done. 

Second, I think we must face up to the fact that urban renewal can- 

not be handled effectively on a piecemeal basis. It is not enough to do 
a little housing here, a little roadbuilding there, a little more sewer 
work over there. 
_ We must adopt a comprehensive area plan, with its foundation rest- 
Ing upon economic realities. If we cannot keep industry already here, 
if we cannot attract new industry to our city, if we cannot increase 
employment opportunities and individual personal income, our urban- 
renewal plans won’t be worth talking about. 

And, third, we must realize that urban-renewal problems are human 
problems. I know it is trite to say that urban renewal is not just 
houses and streets and schools and neighborhoods, but, if there is one 
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thing I would like to leave with you today, it is my conviction that 
our failure to keep pace with urban decay means more than a loss 
of our jobs, loss of our homes, loss of our personal security. In a city 
that is rotting away, human beings rot away, too. This is our real 
stake in urban renewal. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Kelley, for a very clear 
and helpful statement. It has been a real pleasure to me to have you 
here again, and your help is very much appreciated. : 

(Mr. Kelley’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH T. KELLEY, PRESIDENT, PHILADELPHIA INDUSTRIAL UN10ON 
CoUNCIL 


My name is Joseph T. Kelley, and I am president of the Philadelphia Indus- 
trial Union Council, which represents more than 100,000 workers in this metro- 
politan area. I am very happy to have the opportunity to appear before you 
today, because I can honestly report that our members are taking an ever- 
increasing interest in the subject of urban renewal, because of the realization of 
the impact it has on their jobs, their homes, their schools, their neighborhoods, 
their taxes, their futures. 

What is really significant, I think, is that the workers in this area are 
really beginning to realize that all of these things are very closely related. if 
they have never heard the term, “urban renewal,” they are very much aware 
of its problems. What are some of these problems? 

First of all come job problems. You may be sure that Philadelphia is bearing 
its share of the current recession. It has been considered a critical area. 
Thousands of our people are out of work, and it is not unusual to hear of layoffs 
affecting employees with 15 or 20 years of seniority, but, actually, the current 
recession has only accelerated a trend of serious employment problems which 
has been apparent for some time here. There are many reasons for this, but 
the important one for purposes of this hearing, is that many of our local in- 
dustries are leaving town. Some are moving to the surrounding area, some are 
moving to the South and to Puerto Rico, and some are moving out of the indus- 
trial picture altogether. Whatever the cause, job opportunities in the city are 
falling sharply for the factory worker. This is having important secondary 
effects. The older worker, for example, is facing renewed pressure. Not only 
are employers showing increasing resistance toward hiring older people, but 
many companies are actually attempting to force employed older workers off 
. the job. 

In the face of this employment squeeze, the city continues to attract an in- 
creasing number of Negroes from the South. The Puerto Rican influx is in- 
creasing, too. Most of these people are already economically desperate. They 
settle at once in our poorest neighborhoods. If they are not completely de- 
moralized by these “jungles,” they set out in search of employment at any price. 
Many of them do not find it, even on these terms. This economic competition 
between the established working force and the inhabitants of our blighted neigh- 
borhoods is resulting in social tensions of the first order, tensions which have 
tremendous significance in the urban-renewal picture. 

After job problems, I would say that the working people of this area are 
most concerned about neighborhood problems. I am talking bout the problems 
of neighborhood stability and security. Philadelphia is a city of rapidly chang- 
ing neighborhoods, and these rapid changes have greatly increased the anxieties 
of our people. Many have simply written off the city as a place to buy a home. 
Those who have already made their investment are engaging in panic selling, 
which only intensifies the problem. In areas where change has not yet been 
started, the people are uneasy, to say the least. When the occasion presents 
itself, they are not beyond a resort to violence, as we have seen in Levittown. 

Probably the most tragic impact of this kind of neighborhood turmoil has been 
upon our schoo] system. In many of our schools, the situation is out of hand. 
There is a heavy tension in the classrooms, and violence is not unusual. It 
has even been suggested that policemen patrol the corridors. The morale of too 
many of our teachers has been shattered long ago, and their concerns have 
become those of getting through the day, rather than of educating the children. 
The results of having our youth go through the formative years in an atmos- 
phere such as this are frightening to contemplate. 
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But this atmosphere hangs all over the city. It is my firm belief that the 
problems of racial prejudice are getting worse and worse. _ The Negro and the 
Puerto Rican are being blamed for spreading our slums, disrupting our neigh- 
porhoods, ruining our schools, increasing our taxes, intensifying our crime, and 
in fact, killing off our city. Let me assure you that it does little good to reason 
with charges like this. Racial tension here is now so charged with emotion that 
an attempt to counteract it with rationality would be like trying to empty the 
ocean with a thimble. The only way that we can begin to come to grips with 
this problem is to make a determined effort to improve the economie and social 
climate in which our people live, and the only way we can do this is to launch 
an effective program of urban renewal. 

What are some of these needs in the Philadelphia area? 

First of all there is the need for real economic vitality in the area as a whole. 
There must be adequate employment opportunities for our people, so that they 
may live and prosper in some sense of security and with some degree of self- 
respect. People who cannot make a living care little about what happens to 
their town. 

This need for economie vitality applies not only to the individual as such, 
but also to the city. The city must have a strong tax base if it is to be able to 
provide the services essential to modern urban life. If it cannot provide these 
services to itself, its citizens, and its industries, it will die in its own decay. 

If we are to achieve more in the way of economic vitality in this area, we 
must pay more attention to the problems of industrial renewal. We, in the 
Jabor movement, have been having some bitter experiences lately with employers 
who have simply abandoned plants here in the city. Many companies find it 
far cheaper to build a new plant in the South under the special concessions 
cranted there than to rebuild an obsolete plant here. Those who could rehabili- 
tate their plants here are discouraged from doing so by rundown neighborhoods, 
clogged streets, and increasing taxes. We must find ways and means of making 
attractive areas within our city limits available to new industry. This represents 
a kind of primary investment which I am convinced would greatly increase the 
efficiency of our overall urban renewal program. 

While we are building up the economic strength of the city itself, we must 
face the fact that thousands of our citizens here are living on a level of bare 
subsistence, or even worse. I am talking about what are charitably called our 
low income groups. These people have a great deal of trouble buying adequate 
food and clothing, and the purchase of an adequate house is simply out of the 
question. We, of the labor movement, have always believed thet when a person 
is forced to live in a house which does not provide a minimum, in hte way of 
standards of health and decency, it is unrealistic to expect that such a person 
will show very much in the way of civic and community responsibility. 

Good housing is essential to good citizenship: and, where people are unable 
to buy good housing, the Government must step in. We call for a greatly ex- 
panded public housing program, but with a word of caution here. 

One of the saddest things about our public housing is that it has become 
associated only with the lowest rungs on our economic ladder. Too many 
people in Philadelphia think of public housing projects as some sort of con- 
centration camps for criminals and other irresponsible people. I think we must 
do more in the way of public housing. I think we should make it available to 
middle-income groups, where there is also a real and compelling need. But I 
hope we will be able to get away from the “project” approach. We must make 
public housing less conspicuous, and do more about integrating the units with 
the tone of the neighborhood. 

Also, we must do more in the way of a public relations program on behalf 
of public housing. I am sure that some effective community education could 
go a long way toward reducing some of the fears and stereotypes that so many 
people have about public housing at the moment. 

There are a few other aspects of the housing problem that I would like to 
mention. First is the general problem of relocation. Here in Philadelphia, we 
have a modern housing code. However, the code has never worked too well, 
and one of the big reasons for this is that we have not solved our relocation 
problems. We have not been able to find alternative housing for persons in 
homes which do not live up to code standards. We need to pay more attention 
to community information and clearance along these lines. 

Housing for the older citizen needs more attention, too. I need only remind 
you that many of our people are no longer able to get a job when they reach 
the age of 40, and yet they have every reason to expect that they will live until 
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they are 60 or 70. This means 30 years or so during which they may be unable 
to provide housing for themselves. 

Housing for large families is another problem that we must face more 
squarely, especially in the public housing field. I have already mentioned the 
problems of housing for minority groups, and at this time will only restate our 
determined opposition to any form of racial discrimination in any form of 
government-supported housing activity. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize three things: 

First, that the members of the Philadelphia Industrial Union Council, AFL— 
CIO, are truly aware of the seriousness of the problems of urban renewal. 
We face these problems in almost every phase of our everyday life. We are 
disturbed and frightened by the implications of these problems. We are more 
and more determined that something effective be done. 

Second, I think we must face up to the fact that urban renewal cannot be 
handled effectively on a piecemeal basis. It is not enough to do a little housing 
here, a little roadbuilding there, a little more sewer work over there. We 
must adopt a comprehensive area plan with its foundation resting upon eco- 
nomic realities. If we cannot keep industry already here, if we cannot attract 
new industry to our city, if we cannot increase employment opportunities and 
individual personal income, our urban renewal plans won't be worth talking 
about. 


And third, we must realize that urban renewal problems are human problems. 
I know it is trite to say that urban renewal is not just houses and streets 
and schools and neighborhoods. But if there is one thing I would like to leave 
with you today, it is my conviction that our failure to keep pace with urban 
decay means more than a loss of our jobs, loss of our homes, loss of our per- 
sonal security. In a city that is rotting away, human beings rot away, too. 
This is our real stake in urban renewal. é, 

Senator Ciark. The next witness is Mr. S. Stoney Simons, chairman 
of the health and welfare council. 


Mr. Simons, we are happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF S. STONEY SIMONS, CHAIRMAN, PHILADELPHIA 
DISTRICT HEALTH AND WELFARE COUNCIL 


Senator Crark. I understand you have a formal statement which I 
will ask the stenographer to place in the record at the end of your 
remarks. I can assure you that I will read the statement, and so will 
the staff, and I hope all the other members of the committee will, too. 

I will ask you if you will be kind enough to summarize the highlights 
of that statement. I apologize to you for the shortness of the time. 

Mr. Stmons. I have two points only that I would like to touch on. 
They are not original points, and it will not take me more than a 
minute or two. 

The first is that citizen participation in our view is the heart of the 
successful urban-renewal program. And by citizen participation we 
really mean everything that the term implies. 

At the moment there is no provision fundwise to see that that occurs. 
At least we cannot find evidence of that. 

Senator Ciark. What would be your specific recommendation to get 
better civic participation ? 

Mr. Srtmons. That there would be some percentage of any renewal 
program devoted to that pursuit. 

Senator CiarKk. Does that mean that you think Federal money ought 
to be appropriated to help pay the overhead and expenditures of 
citizen groups who are brought together to deal with their neighbor- 
hood problems and perhape to deal with the citywide and metropolitan 
areawide problems ¢ 

Mr. Stmons. Yes; I think that is a logical conclusion. 
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Senator Ciark. Has it not been your experience here in Phila- 
delphia that the citizen groups have been pretty active and have been 
able to sustain themselves fairly well, or do you feel that they are only 
able to take a relatively small bite of the cherry, because you cannot 
raise enough funds through private, charitable, and civic solicitation ? 

Mr. Srrons. I think you are familiar with the recent story of the 
united fund. What I really have in mind is that there is no criticism 
of the citizens, but they do need paid staff to do this sort of thing. 

Senator Crark. It might be just as well to put in the record what 
did happen tothe united fund this year. Ithinkitissignificant. Just 
briefly. 

Mr. Smons. I do not know the final figures, but I believe the end 
result is about se 000 short of the minimum goal, and a deficit left 
over from last yea 

Senator Crark. "hid I can state from my own experience with the 
united fund, which is rather extensive, that the minimum goal, in my 
judgment, is always somewhat less than the minimum need. 

Mr. Stwons. That is very, very true. 

Senator CrarK. You have another point you would like to make? 

Mr. Simons. The other point is the question that has also been 
touched upon that urban renewal is not simply putting a roof over 
someone’s head, but it is all the multitude of welfare and related 
services that go with it. 

And when one family is touched and moved, it uncovers a multitude 
of needs, most of them more pressing perhaps than the structure that 
was the initial cause for the tension. And we believe that that exten- 
sive implication in terms of social welfare is involved in any successful 
removal program. 

Senator CrarK. Would you think that would have fiscal implica- 
tions at the Federal level ¢ 

Mr. Simons. It is very difficult to say that it would not, inasmuch 
as it has not been handled or does not seem to be handled at the local 
level. If there is going to be the impetus of the renewal, if people are 
going to be mov ed, if there is going to be alteration of structure and 
so on, the thing is touched off. 

Senator Ciark. The suggestion has been made elsewhere in these 
hearings by other witnesses that perhaps there should be a portion 
of the Federal appropriation set aside to insure the provision at the 
local level of adequate social work and welfare services, one of the 
most crying places, where it is stated it is needed, being in connec- 
tion with relocation. 

Mr. Srvons. That is right. 

Senator CLark. And you would concur with that suggestion ? 

Mr. Stmons. I certainly would. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Simons. 

(Mr. Simons’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT oF S. STONEY SIMONS, CHAIRMAN, PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT HEALTH 
AND WELFARE COUNCIL 


The Health and Welfare Council, a voluntary association of citizens and 
agencies, is concerned with the most effective application of the health, welfare, 
and recreation programs which tax and private dollars provide for the citizens 
of Delaware, Montgomery, and Philadelphia Counties. 

The council operates no direct services. Its role is that of a coordinating 
and planning body and is made up of some 300 officials and voluntary agencies 
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plus’ several hundred individual citizens. The council’s major source of finan- 
eial support is through the United Fund of Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia, the council operates through a central governing group which 
I have the privilege to chair. In addition to a board of 21 elected to rep- 
resent the many elements of the community which are concerned with the com- 
mon welfare, our membership includes persons from the several geographic 
sections of the city. 

Behind each of our board group are responsible citizen organizations, welfare 
agencies, civic, spiritual, industrial, educational, and labor organizations. All 
are dedicated to one purpose only—the most scientific, and at the same time 
humane, practice of the social services. 

Some of our achievements during the past program year are contained in the 
attached report, Teamwork—The Philadelphia Story. 

My statements to this point are intended to indicate why we welcomed the 
opportunity to testify today. The housing and renewal programs directly affect 
the lives of many of the men, women, and children with whom our member 
organizations deal daily. What is being planned by public officials for future 
renewal activities, including housing, code enforcement, conservation and similar 
activities, is of direct concern to our member agencies and affiliated associations 
of citizens located in the many neighborhoods of Philadelphia. 

Renewal programs touch the lives of people for whom housing is a very 
important question. For many of them, shelter arrangement is a most sensitive 
index of their ability to live happily and successfully in our complex metropolitan 
society. Faced with, and solving, as most of them do, problems which are 
economic, racial and religious in origin, their efforts to provide the setting for 
family living which every American wants for himself and his children, becomes 
thwarted when too little—too late—too inappropriate—guide the housing and 
renewal programs affecting them. 7 

Our testimony today is directed to what is happening to people as a result of 
the renewal program of which housing is a part. It is related to two specifics. 
Virst, the involvement of citizens in the creation of the renewal plan. Second, 
the exposure of needs among people as a result of the renewal activities. 

Limitation to these two facets is in recognition of testimony by other organi- 
zations on questions of site selections, housing for special groups like minorities 
and the aged, results in relocation services, etc. The interrelationship of all 
these questions is admitted; however, we have chosen to confine our remarks 
to the two phases identified as citizen participation and social welfare needs. 

Citizen participation is listed as one of the basic requirements of urban re- 
newal. It is our understanding that this requirement means literally what the 
term implies—the people of a neighborhood to be renewed are to be full partners 
in the creation and carrying out of the plan for the environmental changes the 
program seeks to achieve. 

Yet for this phase of the renewal program we find the means to carry out 
the assignment are most inadequate. It appears as though, having stated a 
premise, its execution has been left to a miracle to achieve, or that an expression 
of a pious hope is sufficient to cover the subject. 

From the standpoint of a health and welfare planning body which has as its 
lifeblood citizen participation, urban renewal will never reach the very people 
who need it most and whom urban renewal should serve first, unless citizen 
participation, in its fullest and finest form, is regularly practiced and with the 
best professional skills. And we submit that professional social work, in its 
practice of community organization, has that skill. 

Our discussions with local renewal officials finds receptivity to the idea, but, 
reportedly, lack of means to carry it out. As a result, the skill and time needed 
to create understanding of renewal, household by household, street by street, 
block by block, in a neighborhood wherein the program is to be undertaken, is 
not provided. Apathy, leading to antagonisms, looms for the renewal program 
in spite of the best efforts of its friends. It is fallacious to invest huge sums 
in carrying out the physical aspects of renewal without equally investing in 
the human aspects of renewal’s requirements. 

Documentation by technicians from both the social and physical planning 
fields which supports the importance of meaningful citizen participation and the 
skill of professional social work in bringing it into being is contained in two 
documents we would like to submit herewith for the subcommittee’s study.’ 





1 Citizen Participation in Urban Renewal—Area Planning Conference of Philadelphia 
(January 1957) and A Partnership in Urban Renewal, paper by Sydney B. Markey, director, 
uae Health and Welfare Council, National Conference on Social Welfare, 

ay , 1957. 
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Related to qualitative and penetrating citizen participation, is the need for 
a clearer definition of renewal itself, as well as realism in time-tabling the 
several programs resulting. Renewal has become something of a magic carpet, 
implying programs for all forms of housing needs which the community may 
require. Yet when citizen groups in neighborhoods with the highest amount of 
social breakdown ask for renewal activities, the best that has been suggested 
for their areas are programs of minor consequence to their basic needs. 

This is not to underestimate the value of a program like housing code enforce- 
ment. Code enforcement in a neighborhood of high density tenement living 
and crowded streets, and where spiritual, educational, and social services are 
unable to catch up with current human needs, will have no lasting meaning to 
the people affected, unless answers such as an adequate supply of housing and 
services which are supportative to family living go hand in hand with 
enforcement. 

None of these problems will be answered easily. Yet the very nature of their 
complexity is denied if the most skillful form of citizen involvement toward 
their solution is not used. This is mandated from the renewal program. 

The second facet we desire to present, namely, the exposure of needs among 
people affected by renewal activities, has already been referred to. Through 
renewal, unserved needs of people are being revealed. 

Whether it is the aged couple threatened with what they believe to be an 
irreplaceable loss of a home, or the harassed mother of a fatherless family being 
aided by public assistance while lfving in crowded tenement rooms, or a family 
with parents who are unable to cope with the teen-agers headed for trouble 
and not willing to ask for counseling help, to mention only a few of the situ- 
ations €xposed by renewal activities, such human needs must be given the best 
of treatment skills. Otherwise, renewal falls far short of its goal and cannot 
contribute to creating the community in which good family living will flourish. 

The means to accelerate the required treatment programs are not in sight. 
Basically, greatly augmented welfare services must be provided. This is a part 
of renewal’s responsibility, and its blueprinting must include provision of such 
Services sufficient in quantity and adequate in quality to bring about the 
required programs of human rehabilitation. 

Provision of such augmented welfare services is the concern of all forces in 
the community. As the planning body through which the many services coordi- 
nate their efforts, the health and welfare council has the channels for the co- 
operative effort needed. Renewal should be in the forefront of requesting the 
augmented welfare services, and should offer solutions to their financing. 


TEAMWORK—THE PHILADELPHIA STORY 


When William Penn visualized Philadelphia as a “green countrie towne,” the 
idea of neighbor helping neighbor was already well on its way toward becoming 
an American tradition. But, in modern Philadelphia, crowded and complicated 
as it is, being neighborly calls for something more than kindly acts by indi- 
viduals. It calls for enlisting thousands of people to think, plan, and work for 
the good of the whole community. It calls for a very special kind of teamwork. 

The Philadelphia district of the health and welfare council provides a practical 
way for people to act together to express fine old neighborly instincts in useful, 
effective ways. Through the district’s six area operations, many heads and 
hands are coordinated into efficient teams whose job it is to see that health and 
welfare programs keep pace with current demands for service, are strengthened 
or changed as needed, and constantly improved. 

This report is a brief accounting of but a few of the activities in which the 
185 public and voluntary social agencies, civic and neighborhood groups, and 
thousands of individuals who make up the district team took part in the 1956-57 
program year. Their record of accomplishment is ample proof that the get- 
up-and-go spirit which typified this country’s early volunteers is still very much 
alive within the Philadelphia district and its areas. 


TO ATTACK COMMUNITY ILLS... 


When the community chest allocated up to $100,000 to help in the fight against 
juvenile delinquency, the job of determining how the money might best be spent 
was assigned to the health and welfare council. In turn, the Philadelphia 
district, through its citywide and area committees, brought its overall and 
neighborhood experiences to bear on the problem of reducing juvenile crime 
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and misbehavior. Special committees in each of the six areas submitted ideas 
of programs which would strengthen family life and remove causes of delin- 
quency. Nearly 100 recommendations were submitted by all units to the council’s 
tricounty committee on services to children and youth, made up of voluntary 
as well as official agencies and departments having a stake in the problem. 

After careful study, the committee accepted the recommendation of the north- 
central group that the area of greatest need in Philadelphia existed in a 72-block 
neighborhood known as Poplar section. Armed with these facts, the committee 
recommended allocations up to $45,000 for a concentrated attack on deliquency 
in the north-central part of the city. Quickly approved by the community chest, 
details of this first program of the $100,000 special fund are being completed 
with the utmost speed. 

Joining in carrying out Operation Poplar, as the project is called, will be all 
voluntary and official agencies having services to offer. From the beginning, 
teamwork between the district, the areas, the divisions, city and State depart- 
ments, and public and private agencies has been an integral part of the operation, 
To a very large degree, the ultimate success of the operation will depend on the 
continued practice of teamwork by the interests involved. 


FOR BETTER HAMUSING 


Vith the belief that adequate housing is a basic factor in good family living, 
the district and areas conducted all-out efforts during 1956 on behalf of decent 
housing for Philadelphia residents. In the north central area, do-it-yourself 
citizens organized block organizations for neighborhood improvements. “Town 
meetings” to discuss city plans for neighborhoods and methods of receiving maxi- 
mum benefits from housing were held in the southern area. In west, northeast 
and northwest, area committees were actively engaged in bringing to the attention 
of citizen groups housing sites suggested by the housing authority in order that 
neighborhood views could be made known to appropriate officials. At the same 
time, the district was at work on a citywide level gaining support for action by 
the areas via a presentation to the Governor’s Citizen Committee on Housing 
and by working in close cooperation with officials of the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority, Redevelopment Authority, City Planning Commission, Development 
Coordinator's office and the Housing Association. 


TO MAINTAIN HEALTH 


Health workshops covering subjects ranging from environmental sanitation to 
child and maternal care were held in several neighborhoods of southern area. 
West area began work to develop a full use of their newly established public 
health prenatal clinic by the community. Similarly, the citizens in the north- 
central area are presently at work to develop a public health prenatal clinic for 
local neighborhood residents. An intensive education program on proper use of 
the clinic is part of their overall objective once the clinic is organized. In the 
newly established northern area, a series of five sessions were presented for local 
osteopathic physicians to help them examine their role in the community welfare 
services. Presentations were made by leaders of counseling, adoption, legal aid 
and public assistance programs. Health needs in low-income areas of the north- 
west are under study by the area committees, while in the northeast, a standby 
committee of doctors, nurses and interested laymen has been organized to deal 
with any health problems which may arise. 

When Pennypack Creek in northeast Philadélphia was closed to swimming, 
northeast citizens were quick to begin work on plans for substitute facilities. 
Coordinated by the northeast area office, interested men and women spent hun- 
dreds of hours working with the city officials and departments concerned. Their 
team efforts have paid handsome dividends. Under the auspices of the depart- 
ment of recreation, a new outdoor swimming pool will get underway in 1958 in 
northeast. 

FOR IMPROVED RECREATION 


Almost overlooked in this success story is another important example of the 
teamwork between the areas and the district. At the request of the areas, the 
district sought to improve communications between citizen groups and city officials 
and departments. Through the cooperation of the mayor and the managing 
director, a plan for more efficient communication was adopted. Other instances 
of citizen accomplishment in the recreation field have been recorded in west and 
north central areas. In north central, residents joined together to initiate a 
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neighborhood tot-lot where children are given supervised recreation. Another 
local high school has been opened 4 nights a week for recreation activities. In 
west area, committee efforts were successful in gaining a large tract of land for 
recreation purposes in the proposed public housing site on the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital grounds, thereby retaining for recreation programs some of the only open 
space remaining in that neighborhood. Working in the best interests of all areas 
throughout the city, the district is participating with the council’s education- 
recreation division on a. joint committee set up by the recreation coordination 
board of the city to recommend a practical division of responsibility for recreation 
facilities and services between the puble and private agencies throughout Phila- 
delphia. 
FOR GENERAL WELFARE 


The first town meeting for Kensington residents was attended by over 800 
persons interested in highways, schools, and recreation. A community forum, 
“Your child, your school, your neighborhood and you,” was organized for Olney 
residents with school officials, a psychiatrist, Congressman, local rabbi, and 
minister participating. In all areas, opportunities were provided for professional 
workers to meet and learn from the experiences of other professionals, among 
them human relations, recreation, counseling, day care, nursing, teaching, group 
work, police, and religious workers. 

The district submitted testimony to the Committee on Higher Educational Op- 
portunities citing the serious shortage of professional social workers and its rela- 
tionship to the lack of opportunities for postcollege graduate training. The 
number of nursing and convalescent care facilites for residents over 50 years of 
age in south Philadelphia is currently being studied by an area committee. The 
need for expanded library facilities throughout the city with emphasis on 
regional buildings to serve an area was endorsed by all areas. New neighborhood 
and block organizations were helped to start in practically every section of 
Philadelphia with area staff providing skilled knowledge and guidance. Area 
and district staff participated in several agency studies initiated by council di- 
visions such as determining if the service of an agency was still needed or could 
be improved in quality. 
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A PARTNERSHIP IN URBAN RENEWAL 


Paper by Sydney B. Markey, director, Philadelphia district, health and welfare 
Council, Inc., in which the view of the community welfare council is presented ; 
National Conference on Social Welfare combined associate group meeting, 
May 21, 1957, Philadelphia, Pa. 


From the vantage point of a community planning organization, urban renewal 
offers to the official and voluntary social services at least two opportunities to 
advance toward goals which are fundamental to improving the common wel- 
fare. At the same time, social work offers to urban renewal skill in dealing 
with people which is basic to achieving the quality of citizen participation the 
renewal program must seek. This presentation will discuss the responsibilities 
which social work and urban renewal must jointly face if their partnership is 
to be meaningful to the citizens served by both. 

Urban renewal’s goal of rehabilitation of physical structures is one of intrinsic 
value to social work. The betterment of epvironmental conditions and the re- 
resulting corrections in housing facilities are not suggested as panaceas for 
social ills. However, there are immediate gains for good family living to be 
realized in urban renewal’s removal of blight and slum conditions. Social work. 
ers should continue to be among the first to assist efforts by government or vol- 
untary forces in any revitalized attacks on the problem of deterioration in the 
physical resources of the community. 

A second goal which can be advanced comes from the urban renewal require- 
ment of citizen participation as part of the workable program through which a 
city qualifies for Federal funds. The phrase “citizen participation” is an in- 
triguing one for social workers. 

An examination of citizen participation as it hus become part of the muscle 
of social work’s daily practice is in order. Before so doing, the profession 
should hail the requirement for what it can mean in public acceptance of a prac- 
tice fundamental to social work skills and, at the same time, basic to processes 
in a democracy. 

Through urban renewal’s subscription to citizen participation, social work 
stands to recruit a host of important friends on behalf of a tenet basic to the 
profession. By the same token, social work must accept responsibility for the 
direction and quality of citizen participation to be practiced. 

In essence, all forms of professional social services are rooted in the concept 
of participation, wherein those served “take or have a part or share in” the pro- 
gram for which the social worker is responsible. From the cradle to the grave, 
from the unmarried mother to an aged person under care, the participation of 
the client in the plans to be made with and for him is foremost as a goal sought 
by social workers. 

The history of social work shows the profession has given major attention 
and painstaking study to the development of skill in understanding and im- 
proving participation from those to be served. Whether in operation of public 
assistance, child care center, social settlement, family counseling agency, hos- 
pital ward, summer camp, halfway house, children’s institution, prison yard. 
or any other form of social service program, participation by the client is a key 
to effective performance from the social worker. 

Social work knows the meaning and value of participation at the many levels 
wherein citizens perform it. The group aspects of participation have had sig- 
nificant achievements under social work auspices. The citizen participation 
sparked by social work which led to public demands for changes such as child 
labor laws, consumers’ benefits, court reforms, and improvements in public educa- 
tion is just one of the social action results born from group activities. 

Participation by agency staff and board of managers in problems of opera- 
tions is still another form of sharing in which social work has demonstrated 
skill. A three-way approach, including the clients served, is being utilized in 
many social-service agencies. 

These few listings of work practices through which the social services have 
demonstrated skill in securing participation should serve to document the pro- 
fession’s belief in it. The results of such practices, in achieving action by the 
persons involved, whether as an individual doing things for himself or as a 
member of a group working with others, has established social work’s aptitude 
at citizen participation. What urban renewal offers is a challenge to put to 
work on its behalf the conviction and tested skill social work has regarding 
citizen participation. 
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Hew can such a partnership between social work and urban renewal be 
achieved? Social workers should ask that its skill be part of the planning for 
vitizen participation at the very earliest phase of urban renewal activity. 
Such practice does not exist today, as a recent check by the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment Officials (NAHRO) reveals. 

Based on a survey conducted in the summer of 1956, it is evident that urban 
renewal and welfare agencies are not working together. From 250 cities reply- 
ing, among the 500 the survey approached, in only 12 instances did all 4 types of 
agencies involved indicate the existence of a basis for working together. The 
partnership between public housing authorities, redevelopment agencies, public 
welfare departments, and community welfare councils is described by the survey 
as appearing to be “limited and superficial, contined to points of necessary con- 
tact." NAHRO’s and the National Social Welfare Assembly’s joint committee 
on housing and welfare concludes that a sense of urgency exists for all parties 
conocerned to deepen the interrelationship between thein. 

As practitioners found among at least 2 of the 4 parties concerned, social 
workers from public-welfare departments and all other agencies, voluntary: and 
oficial, making up a community welfare council, should feel this sense of 
urgency. If they do not, they can expect to be ignored, except in those rare 
instances where urban renewal officials recognize the need to bring social work’s 
skill to bear and seek it out in the total program. 

Social work cannot allow the initiative to rest entirely with renewal officials. 
The fact remains that the lives of people are involved. These individuals, these 
families, these boys and girls, these men and women, are largely from among the 
clients of social-service agencies. They may be recent arrivals to the city, or 
among the oldest of residents; must live in the worst sections and will require 
relocation. NAHRO says that more than a hundred thousand families are 
being displaced by urban-renewal activities across the country, and the number 
grows daily. 

Where will they go? What is to be their plight? Many are eligible for 
public housing, but this program is unable to cope with their needs. A high 
proportion of the displaced families are nonwhite and are unable to find replace- 
ment homes in standard areas or at prices they can afford. A growing number 
are among the aging. Will they have adequate relocation services of which 
social work will be an integral part? Will they become more of the hard-core 
group of the social workload, harboring deeper and more serious elements of 
individual frustration and family breakdown? 

If another trend in urban renewal prevails, a different segment of the com- 
munity becomes involved. In Philadelphia the slum areas, wherein the greater 
number of dependency clients of social agencies are found, are not being tackled. 
Emphasis is to be on the neighborhoods which are only beginning to show signs 
of deterioration. Here preservation through physical improvements will be the 
goal. In such neighborhoods of lower middle-class families, the group of per- 
sons who need to be sought out to be involved in citizen participation are also 
known to social workers serving in family counseling, scouting, day care. Y’s 
and similar organizations. 

However, and wherever urban renewal attempts to involve citizens, the basic 
elements of true participation must be practiced. It is at this point the*social 
worker’s experiences are invaluable and must be recognized for their full impli- 
‘ations by renewal officials. Getting the citizen who is, in part, the creator 
of the problem of urban blight to be a partner to its solution does not come 
about through the form of magic some call public relations. There are officials 
who appear to subscribe to the idea that participation is on tap for the turning 
on and off as they may need it in the renewal program. Here is where the 
social worker should bring to bear his experience and knowledge as to what 
constitutes the requirements of a penetrating program of citizen participation. 

The involvement of citizens in the planning for, and execution of, urban re- 
newal programs must be based on the concept of working with people rather 
than for people. It means aiding people to accomplish their own objectives 
through a process which respects self-determination. The citizens requested to 
participate in urban renewal must believe their best judgments are wanted 
and will have a direct bearing on decisions to be reached. 

Social work knows that the genesis of citizen participation lies in each indi- 
vidual recognizing his basic responsibility to meet his own needs to the extent 
of hs ability. Concurrent is the individual’s recognition of the interdependence 
of people ; the welfare of each affects the welfare of all. 
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Since the citizens to be involved are found at many levels in the community 
and their understanding and interest in urban renewal vary greatly, the role 
of the worker serving as the enabler who unlocks the spontaneity of citizen 
action is a key one. Social workers engaged in community organization know 
what such a role must be if neighborhood community organization and leader- 
ship are to respond with the sustained involvement in the daily process of 
decision making which urban renewal wants. 

This skill in involving citizens must be respected for what it represents. The 
techniques to be used call for a custom-made approach in each neighborhood, 
with experience showing that no two respond in the same way. Citizen par- 
ticipation does not come about as a form of automation. It is a process deeply 
imbedded in principles of democracy and for which social work has an estab- 
lished performance record. 

Recently the chairman of the Philadelphia Housing Authority called attention 
to the increasing number of problem families among the 45,000 persons living 
in the 10,933 units of public housing. He pointed out that families evicted 
because of housing code enforcement resulting from urban renewal activities are 
4 major source of new residents of public housing. 

Following the appearance of this statement in the local press, a member of 
the Council of Property Owners wrote to the editor saying that steps should 
be immediately taken to protect the $100 million already invested in local public 
housing before asking the Federal Government for more. His answer to the 
problem was “educate the tenants.” 

The term “educate the tenants” is an example of oversimplification to which 
the public is too prone in seeking unswers to complicated social problems. This 
well-intentioned property owner turns to education as the cure-all in eradicating 
problems among families living in public housing. He fails to identify the need 
by social work to reach out case by case, individual by individual, with its best 
professional skills. 

As a member of the public he has still to supply the needed tools in person- 
nel and resources so that the education social work offers through rehabilitative 
services is used in these problem family situations. There is a failure to recog- 
nize the need for deep therapy, and investment in it is worth the cost. Too much 
dependency is placed in treating surface symptoms in the hope that something 
magical happens in the name of education. 

This same danger of oversimplification exists in urban renewal’s use of citizen 
participation as a tool to carry out renewal’s purpose. Real citizen participation 
is worth achieving in urban renewal, just as it has demonstrated its value 
in social work processes. A partnership in which urban renewal and social 
work share responsibility and the skills of social work are fully utilized by 
urban renewal will make for a brand of citizenship participation that will have 
a real and lasting effect in creating a society both partners want to achieve. 


Senator CiarK. The hearing will recess until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. 
(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., this date.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Ciark. The committee will be in session. 

The first witness is Richard P. Brown, president of the Citizens’ 
Council on City Planning. 

Mr. Brown, I want to apologize to you for not being able to hear 
you this morning. I regret I eae to dash off to meet a commitment 
at luncheon. 

I appreciate your willingness to come back this afternoon. 
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STATEMENTS OF RICHARD P. BROWN, PRESIDENT, AND AARON 
LEVINE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CITIZENS’ COUNCIL ON CITY 
PLANNING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Brown. We are happy to have you hear us at all. 

I understand, Senator Clark, that the Health and Welfare Council 
appeared this morning. Also I was present for part of Mr. Beerits’ 
testimony, so I will not burden the record with anything that they 
treated specifically. 

Senator CrarK. Would you like to put your formal statement into 
the record ¢ 

Mr. Brown. I would, but I would also like to touch on a few high 
spots of it, if it is agreeable to you. 

Senator Cark. Yes. The statement of the witness on behalf of 
the Citizens’ Council on City Planning will appear in the record 
at the conclusion of his remarks. 

The record will also note that the executive director of the citizens’ 
council, Mr. Aaron Levine, is at the witness table with Mr. Brown. 

I will ask Mr. Brown to give us the highlights of his thinking as 
set forth in the statement. 

Mr. Brown. First, Senator, I would like to point out that I speak 
today on behalf of an organization that is somewhat unusual as far 
as the organizations which have appeared today are concerned, be- 
cause 

Senator CLtark. Having been a vice president of it myself, I can 
concur in what you say. 

Mr. Brown. You are well aware of it. Some of the others in the 
room may not be. 

Senator CLark. Certainly, my colleagues will not; so, you go right 
into it. 

Mr. Brown. We are an organization consisting of organizations. 
in other words, we are a council which has among its membership 
approximately 150 member organizations throughout the city, some 
of which are neighborhood organizations, business groups, civic 
groups, some citywide groups, and several hundred individual mem- 
bers. So that, when we speak on city-planning subjects, we en- 
deavor to speak for large groups of people who otherwise might not 
be able to be heard. 

Senator CLark. Let me make this point, too: that you do not speak 
unless you are assured of substantial unanimity in your participating 
groups; so that, when you do speak, your word should carry all the 
more weight. That is right, is it not ? 

Mr. Brown. That is true, although we do not customarily poll our 
membership on matters which require a public position within a 
relatively short time. Our board of directors is composed largely of 
representatives of member organizations and geographic areas and 
interests throughout the city, so that we are able, through our contacts 
with our board and our member organizations, to be able to reflect fairly 
accurately the sentiment of member groups throughout the city. 

Senator Ciark. Turning to the map of Philadelphia, which is here 
in the room with us, w ould y you say that pretty nearly every significant 
area within the city limits is represented in your organization through 
one or more groups ¢ 
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Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Senator CrarK. Do you have any rough estimate of the total number 
of members of the 150 organizations, plus the individual members ? 

Mr. Brown. We really cannot generalize on that. The citywide 
groups which are member organizations of our council would tend to 
mislead the figures. You would not be able to tell, accurately, exactly 
how many people we were speaking for. Some groups are large; some 
are small, but they do cover geographically all of the important areas 
of the city and we do concern ourselves entirely with the problem of 
city planning. We are a nonpartisan, nonprofit organization, devoted 
solely to the problems of city planning in the Philadelphia area, 

And, of course, the problem of urban renewal and the problem of 
housing are related parts of the overall problem of city planning, so 
that, to that extent, we are interested in the work of the committee 
and in problems which face the committee. 

We felt that it would be desirable to comment this afternoon on 
certain specific problems relating to urban renewal from the standpoint 
of the citizens, as distinguished from the standpoint of the city or the 
experts in housing and urban renewal. 

We would like to point out, first of all, that, as we see it, there are 
four areas in which problems relating to urban renewal are of concern 
to the citizen, and where they do not seem to be completely adequately 
covered. ’ 

The first one, and the most important one from our standpoint, is the 
problem of citizen participation in the urban-renewal process. 

As you know, there is, as one of the planks in the urban-renewal work- 
able program, the plank requiring adequate citizen participation. Fed- 
eral and local officials concerned with administering that workable 
program are conscious of the need for citizen participation in order 
to be able to carry out urban renewal. 

Without it, several things happen. First of all, there are roadblocks 
thrown in the way of the program by people who either do not have 
sufficient information or who have received misinformation as to the 
way in which the particular urban-renewal project is to operate. 

And, secondly, without adequate information and ability to par- 
ticipate by the citizens in the area, there is a lack of initiative on 
their part, a lack of incentive on their part to participate, them- 
selves, in improving their own areas, thereby reducing the amount 
of money that the Federal Government fould be obliged to put into 
the program. So that, for those two particular reasons, it is highly 
desirable to have citizen participation in the carrying out of these 
programs. One thing which we have noticed is that there do not 
seem to be adequate Federal funds devoted to that activity. 

Senator CLark. One of the great objections to Federal aid to educa- 
tion has been that Federal funds mean Federal control. You cer- 
tainly would not want Federal control of your citizen activities 
down here. Do you think you could take Federal money and still 
be free from Federal control ? 

Mr. Brown. Of course, I suppose it would be impossible to be 
completely free of any kind of scrutiny as to the activities, but I 
think it is safe to say that, if the money which the Federal Govern- 
ment were to appropriate were increased and the same measure of 
cooperation were to continue to exist between the Federal officials 
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in the Philadelphia area, for example, and the local citizen organiza- 
tions, that kind of citizen participation could be carried out without 
the citizenry feeling that they are being dominated by the Federal 
Government along that line. 

Senator CrarK. To be specific, Mr. Brown, would you advocate 
making Federal funds available to the citizens’ council on city plan- 
ning for its citizens’ activities in the redevelopment field ? 

Mr. Brown. To the limited extent of engaging in community in- 
formation programs with respect to specific 1 ‘edevelopment and urban- 
renewal areas, I would certainly think that is, and should be, an 
appropriate use of Federal funds. 

Senator CLarkx. You do not think that local resources are adequate 
for that purpose? I know that your organization has done what 
seems to me a most excellent job in the field in the years since World 
War II. I also know you have often felt cramped for funds to 
have an expanded program. Are you seriously of the belief that you 
need this Federal financial assistance in order to do a good job? 

Mr. Brown. From the standpoint of the citizens’ council itself, 
there is no question but that our limited budget, without any outside 
help, could not do the kind of job that we have in mind. I think no 
citizens’ organization, which depends for funds on contributions from 
interested citizens and member organizations, could possibly build 
up the staff necessary to do that kind of community work without 
outside funds from some other source. And the logical source, in 
view of the congressional intent as interpreted in the workable pro- 
gram, the seventh plank of it, would be that source of those funds 
should be from the agency which is providing the funds for the gen- 
eral urban-renewal program. 

Senator CLark. How much money do you think you need for that 
purpose in Philadelphia, annually ¢ 

Mr. Brown. The answer to that question would, of course, depend 
on the size of the urban-renewal program as a whole. The more 
projects that are undertaken, and the more areas that are to be cov- 
ered, the larger the amount of money necessary in order to stimulate 
citizen participation in each of the areas involved. So, it really is 
impossible to give a categorical answer to that. 

Senator CLark. Let’s assume the program goes forward at approxi- 
mately the present rate. 

Mr. Brown. After consultation with my executive director, Mr. Le- 
vine, he suggests—and I am not in a position to dispute this—that 
carrying out projects in 5 areas a year would require approximately 
$100,000 per year. That is fora total of 5 areas, not for each of the 5. 

Senator Ciark. Go ahead, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. I should point out that would be in addition to the pres- 
ent budgets of the private organizations operating in that. field. 
Whether or not a private citizens’ organization, or a group of citizens’ 
organizations do this, or whether governmental agencies carry it out, 
would depend on the individual circumstances in the city and the feel- 
ings of the citizenry, and the state of organization of the groups in any 
particular urban area. Some cities are better equipped at this time 
to handle it than others. 

Senator Crark. I, for one, would hate to see citizen participation 
stirred up by Federal employees. It seems to me it is kind of a nega- 
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tion of our own democratic theory of these being local programs, 
While I, as you know, am a strong advocate of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, I recoil a little bit from the idea of Federal funds going into 
civic organizations for this purpose, as you suggest. Let me ask you. 
I do not remember. Is the citizens’ council a member of the com- 
munity chest ? 

Mr. Brow. It is not. 

Senator CiarK. So, you have to raise your budget elsewhere? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. This, of course, is a purely incidental 
duty to the main object of the citizens’ council. 

Senator Crark. I understand. 

Mr. Brown, It is only one field. I am not advocating the expendi- 
ture of additional Federal funds funds on this type of citizen neha 
for the purpose of getting additional funds for the citizens’ counci 
It seems to me that it is a matter of the principle, which is that more 
funds should be made for increasing citizen participation in the urban 
renewal process, 

In that connection, I would like to call your attention to the book- 
let. attached to our statement, entitled “Citizen Participation in Ur- 
ban Renewal,” which was prepared in January of 1957 by a group 
called the Philadelphia Area Planning Conference. Our executive 
director had a large part in formulating the suggestions which are 
contained in that booklet, which we think would be of extreme value to 
those considering the problem of citizen participation in giving a 
guide as to some of the ways in which it can be carried out better than 
it is now. 

Senator Ciark. All of these appendages to your statement will be 
printed as part of the record. I do not want to leave this subject 
on a critical note, because I do know what a splendid record the 
citizens’ council has made in cooperation with the city planning com- 
mission in holding regional meetings to attempt to explain the im- 
pact of the 6-year program, including urban renewal, on that particu- 
lar area. 

I think those meetings were well worth while. They did stir up a 
good deal of citizen interest, and, if they could have been duplicated 
many times over, I think it would have been a fine thing. I do have 
a little bit of the old-fashioned thought, though, that local leadership 
ought to be able to stir up citizen interest and citizen participation in 
subjects of vital interest to the citizenry without the need for a shot 
in the arm from the Federal Government. However, I think the sug- 
gestion is most interesting. We will certainly give it careful con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Brown. It needs, among other things, a cgntinuing staff, and, 
also, it needs an eye to the various areas of the city, some of which 
may have varying degrees of organizations and ability to take care 
of their own information problems. 

Senator CLark. Yes, but let me point out that the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority and the Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority 
and the Philadelphia City Planning Commission have all been doing 
some part of this work as part of their official duties. And your own 
organization, even with its limited budget, has been doing a great 
deal, too. So has the Philadelphia Housing Association. 

Mr. Brown. I think it is safe to say, though, Senator Clark, that 
enlisting citizen participation is more favorably accepted by the peo- 
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Je when it is done through citizens’ organization than it is when it 
is done by governmental agencies. But most citizen organizations do 
not have enough staff to handle that kind of thing by themselves with- 
out outside help. 

Senator Ciark. I think that is true. 

Mr. Brown. The second point we would like to make is that we feel 
there is a need for increased local responsibility in carrying out the 
programs. We believe that a lot of the delays which have occurred 

etween the time that a project is originally conceived and the time 
it is executed are based on the large number of reviews and checks, and 
so forth, that have to go on between the local agencies and the Federal 
agencies. sas 

Senator Cuark. With each Federal agent feeling an obligation to 
make some change in order to justify the payment of his salary out of 
the public tax rolls? 

Mr. Brown. That is certainly true, and the effect of that is that, 
from the standpoint of the citizen who lives in or near a blighted area, 
where he has been told that something is about to happen, he dis- 
covers that 6, 8, or 10 years go by before he actually sees the project 
materialize; he cannot understand and appreciate the need for all that 
delay. 

We think that one of the possible ways of handling that is by giving 
more responsibility for the correctness of the decisions made to the 
local agencies, and reviewing them later by postaudit, if necessary, 
rather than by holding them up at each stage of procedure at the 
Federal level. 

Senator Ciark. Of course, you are aware of the section 608 scandals, 
which had a great deal to do with this situation. Would you be pre- 
pared to take a chance on some more scandals of that sort, as a price 
worth paying, in order to expedite the program ? 

Mr. Brown. I do not know what the percentage of scandals versus 
properly carried out projects is, but it 
Senator CuarKk. It is pretty low. 

Mr. Brown. It seems to us that the fact that the conduct of the local 
agency in its decisions will have an effect upon its relationships with 
the Federal Government and may jeopardize its future credit, as it 
were, with the agency with whom it has to do, would impose in itself 
or should impose in itself a check on the decisions of the local agencies. 

I think we would be willing to take a chance on the possibility of 
some mismanagement taking place for the sake of getting far quicker 
results than we have been getting in the past. 

Senator CLrark. We are certainly taking a chance on our interme- 
diate and intercontinental ballistic missiles at this point. Maybe we 
can afford to take a chance on urban renewal, too. 

Mr. Brown. The overall plan is always approved by the Federal 
Government first. It is the steps after that which are the ones that 
seem to hold it up. 

The third point I would like to make is that there seems to be a need 
for streamlining in the procedures which are in effect. The delays 
seem to accumulate. Each procedure adds an additional delay. 

Just one slight example is the fact that 2 years ago there was a proce- 
dure set up under the 1956 Housing Act, but the regulations did not 
come out for 2 years. They were just received a few days ago. 
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While that in itself is not a vital delay, it is just one of many. And 
when you put them all together, you get a 6-, 8-, or 10-year delay before 
a project is carried out, and we think that attention should be given to 
streamlining the procedures. 

Senator Ciark. Is not the fault really with the system of undue 
centralization rather than with individual procedures or with individ- 
ual Federal employees? I feel a little bit at a loss in this field, because 
everywhere we go there is some criticism made of the Federal authori- 
ties and the delays and the redtape, and when we try to break it down 
into specific instances, we do not get too much. Then the Federal 
people come on, as they did yesterday, headed by the very able Mr. 
Dave Walker, with a battery of witnesses behind him, and listening 
to them you would think there was not any delay at all and that every- 
thing was sweetness and light. It is very difficult for a mere Senator 
to try to distill a little truth out of so many conflicting statements. 

On the other hand, you seem to stay pretty well outside this as a 
citizens’ agency, and I suppose you and Mr. Levine have given this a 
great deal of thought. Not in any critical sense, I will use the word 
“the Federal bureaucracy.” We have to have a bureaucracy. But you 
would think this program was overbureaucratized ? 

Mr. Brown. I think the answer to that is probably “Yes,” that over- 
centralization and overcomplication of procedures, if that is what is 
meant by bureaucracy, is the major cause of the delays. 

Senator Cuark. Go ahead, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. The final point which we make has already been made 
very emphatically by Mr. Beerits on the question of the need for more 
adequate funds for urban renewal. I think there is no question but 
what at the rate the program is now proceeding it appears that we not 
only are not going to be able to eliminate the existing blighted condi- 
tions, but we are not going to be able to keep up with the possible 
future creation of blight in an old city like Philadelphia. 

Senator Crark. In point of fact, as of today blight is increasing 
faster than we are able to stop it, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Brown. That is our understanding. 

Senator Cuark. And has been since the end of World War I, if not 
before? I imagine during World War II it was very much worse 
because there was no program at all. So it is pretty safe to say, is it 
not, and I will ask Mr. Levine this question, too, that for the last 15 
years anyway, blight has been spreading a good deal faster than it 
has been arrested and it might even go further back than that? 

Mr. Levine. Much faster, and I think for a longer period as well. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brown. I think one other thing ought to be said. That is, the 
Citizens’ Council is not in a position to judge the relative priority of 
urban renewal over the other problems which the Federal Government 
has to face. All that we can say is that from the standpoint of the 
citizens in the Philadelphia area we feel that the program is not 
proceeding as fast as it should and that one of the major causes of that 
is insufficient money. 

Senator Crark. I know you cannot adjudge it, Mr. Brown, but 
would you agree with me that for the future health and well-being of 
Philadelphia an expanded urban renewal program is not a luxury, 
but a necessity ? 
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Mr. Brown. I personally do. And I suspect that our board would 
agree with that also. 
Senator Cuark. Thank you very much. It has been a pleasure to 


have you with us. 
(Mr. Brown’s prepared statement follows :) 


SrTaTEMENT OF RICHARD P. BROWN, PRESIDENT, CITIZENS’ COUNCIL ON CITY 
PLANNING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Citizens’ Council on City Planning is a nonprofit, nonpartisan civie organi- 
zation devoted solely to better city planning for the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area. It is comprised of approximately 150 community and civie organizations, 
educational institutions, and fraternal and labor groups. 

During its 14 years of existence, the Citizens’ Council has been greatly con- 
cerned with the problems of rebuilding and renewing Philadelphia. For example, 
when local, State, and Federal programs were being developed, the Citizens’ 
Council offered recommendations and advice on the content of those programs and 
kept its member organizations informed of the programs as they were being 
developed. In several redevelopment areas, the Citizens’ Council helped to 
establish representative citizen committees which advised in the preparation of 
plans for their neighborhoods and participated to a degree in the redevelopment 
process. The Citizens’ Council has been pleased to devote a large proportion 
of its work program during the past 10 years to these redevelopment activities 
and to the work of the Philadelphia City Planning Commission, the Philadelphia 
Redevelopment Authority and the Philadelphia Housing Authority. It is pri- 
marily from the experience of these contacts with local citizen organizations 
that the Citizens’ Council wishes to address its comments on the urban renewal 
program, 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


The Citizens’ Council was gratified to see a recognition on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government of the importance of citizen participation in the urban renewal 
program. The last plank of the workable program required by the Housing Act 
of 1954 placed citizen participation on a par with the other six elements of the 
program. It meant that the community could expect the local public agency to 
devote considerable staff and budget to this part of its program. 

Although we have developed what is probably the most extensive citizen par- 
ticipation activity of any major city in the country, it is still not effective enough 
in our opinion. The Philadelphia City Planning Commission and the Redevelop- 
ment Authority, as well as the regional office of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, have shown a complete awareness of the importance of citizen involve- 
ment. They have done all within their powers to develop this portion of the 
program. We believe, however, that Federal regulations should permit further 
application of funds to provide a full-scale program of citizen information and 
participation. This would have a twofold effect of major economic importance. 
It would permit the citizens to gain an understanding of urban renewal, thereby 
reducing the costly roadblocks often developed through lack of information or 
misinformation. Second, it would stimulate private citizens to invest their own 
funds in their neighborhoods, reducing public expenditures in the future. 

We submit for your review an extensiye statement of recommendations on 
citizen participation in urban renewal. It was prepared under the chairmanship 
of the executive director of the Citizens’ Council by a committee of technicians 
from the physical planning and social-welfare fields. We believe their recom- 
mendations, prepared after many meetings on the subject, present sound think- 
ing on how citizen participation can be enlisted. 


NEED FOR INCREASED LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


We recognize that there is need for review of the important actions in exe- 
cuting an urban-renewal project at each level of government. We suggest, how- 
ever, that there be further attempts to expedite the program even more than has 
been done in the past few years. We believe that the requirements for approval 
of a program based by congressional intent on local determination should be 
modified so that more freedom is given to the local public agencies to make the 
required decisions. These could be checked through postaudit rather than by 
lengthy reviews far in advance which often delay the actions interminably. If 
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the local public agency were to fail in its responsibilities, we believe that there 
is an adequate check on the local agency in the fact that its future relationship 
with the Federal agency would be jeopardized. We feel that every effort should 
be made to place the responsibility squarely on the local agency to carry out the 
program. 

NEED FOR STREAMLINED PROCEDURES 


Another factor in the timing concerns the delays in issuing the administrative 
regulations required for the local programs to succeed. For example, the 1956 
Housing Act contains provisions for a general neighborhood renewal-plan 
procedure which is an excellent departure from past programs which emphasized 
smaller project areas. However, the regulations for that provision of the act 
were just released a few days ago. We recognize the complexity of the task of 
preparing those regulations, but we believe that delays of this sort are cumula- 
tive in delaying realization of the total urban-renewal program and in diminish- 
ing citizen interest. 

NEED FOR MORE ADEQUATE FUNDS 


Speaking from the viewpoint of logical neighborhood groups, we believe that 
in order for the urban-renewal program to succeed, it will be necessary for the 
total amount of Federal funds to be increased and the rate of the program 
greatly accelerated so that progress in neighborhood improvements will be more 
upparent. We have discovered in our work with local groups that there is 
little incentive for the homeowner or resident to improve his property if over- 
all neighborhood changes move forward slowly. There now is too great a time 
lag between origination of projects and their execution. We believe that if the 
urban-renewal program is to be fully effective in arresting the spread of blight 
and in reducing the areas of blight, funds will have to be spent for this purpose 
at a much more rapid rate than heretofore. 

The 19 areas which have been certified for redevelopment by the city plan- 
ulg commission merely begin to solve the problem of rebuilding the blighted 
sections of Philadelphia. Nineteen other areas could just as well be added to 
the list. For this reason, the citizens’ council believes that the broader concept 
of urban renewal, utilizing all tools of neighborhood improvement, provides a 
sound approach to the urban problem. However, as long as Federal funds are 
so limited for this purpose, we see little possibility of accelerating the rate of 
the program or the scope of the areas treated. 

We are constantly approached by citizen groups located in areas which are 
blighted or centered in areas near blighted sections. They request that im- 
provements be made in their neighborhoods; but we must usually inform them 
that public aid is not forthcoming for at least 6 years according to the capital 
program of the city. The citizens’ council has been advised that it would take 
almost 30 years to clear our existing slums and blighted sections at the present 
pace. It appears that the current rate of expenditure is certainly not adequate 
to arrest the existing blight or to keep pace with the future deterioration of 
our community. 

We urge that full consideration be given to all of these factors in order to 
develop a sound program to renew our city. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN URBAN RENEWAL 


A statement prepared by the Philadelphia Area Planning Conference, January 
1957 


AREA PLANNING CONFERENCE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The area planning conference is the means by which the professional staffs 
of the several public and voluntary organizations dealing with citywide pro- 
grams affecting the welfare of the people, review major questions of concern 
to all. 

The conference meets monthly. 


Board of public education Represented are: 

Citizens’ council on city planning Fellowship commission 
Commission on human relations Health and welfare council 
Department of health Housing association 
Department of recreation Housing authority 
Development coordinator Planning commission 


Federation of community councils Redevelopment authority 
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One such question in which members are concerned is that of citizen participa- 
tion in urban renewal. 

Following initial discussion, a committee was asked to prepare a statement on 
the subject. Further deliberations by the committee and the conference resulted 
in the conclusions which follow. 

The conference is indebted to Aaron Levine for preparing the committee’s 
basic working documents. To Mr. Levine, chairman, and to George Schermer, 
eochairman, as well as to others who served in the drafting work, go thanks for 
the pioneering job they so ably completed. 

SypNeEY B. MARKEY, 
Chairman, Area Planning Conference. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN URBAN RENEWAL 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN PHILADELPHIA 


Citizen participation in the planning process is not a new concept in Phila- 
delphia. Since 1942, Philadelphia citizens, both individually and in neighbor- 
hood and citywide organizations, have contributed to the planning process. The 
actual formation of the city planning commission was the direct result of the 
efforts of an alert small group of men and women who later formed a civic 
agency to watch over the planning activities of the public agency. 

Philadelphia bears the distinction of having the oldest citizen group in the 
country devoted solely to housing. The Philadelphia Housing Association, 
founded in 1909, is regarded nationally as the leader of citizen activity in its 
field. 

The health and welfare council, a privately financed federation of 300 official 
and voluntary health, welfare, and recreation agencies in the metropolitan area, 
has established its program on the premise that neighborhood operations with 
grassroots leadership are essential in serving the common welfare. It has 
organized its operations on a decentralized neighborhood basis, with profes- 
sional staff directing the coordination of local citizen and agency activities 
in order to form an overall city pattern for health, welfare, and recreation 
programing. 

With adoption of a new city charter in 1951, with the increased number of 
technicians at the policy level in city government, with the continued sensitivity 
of the planning agencies to citizen ideas and comments and with the increasing 
number of citizen organizations throughout the city, citizen participation in 
the planning process in Philadelphia has become even more meaningful in recent 
years. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


There were several reasons why citizen understanding and involvement in 
the planning process were stressed. First was the keen realization that plans 
must reflect local citizen needs and desires to be truly democratic. Only by 
close liaison with the citizen over a sustained period of time can the technician 
be apprised of these needs and can the citizen groups learn of opportunities, 
problems, and needs, both neighborhood and citywide. Otherwise, the plans are 
mere technical documents and ideas imposed on the community by the govern- 
mental agencies. 

Second was the belief that the public agencies had an obligation to fully 
inform the citizen who would be affected by the plans and the planning. This 
was particularly true of redevelopment planning which involves serious problems 
of relocation. * 

Last was the practical point that understanding and support must be devel- 
oped for progressive measures. Since planning proposals will remain only 
expensive drawings if the city council fails to act on them, positive support 
for the legislative action is required. This support can come only from an 
alert and intelligent citizenry. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION—A FEDERAL REQUIREMENT 


In 1954, when the Federal Government made citizen participation 1 of the 7 
requirements of the urban renewal program in order for a community to qualify 
for Federal assistance, official recognition was finally afforded this element in 
the planning process. To this accomplishment a new ingredient was added. It 
was the concept of voluntary neighborhood improvement, wherein the activity 
of the local resident became fully as important as the governmental program. 
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The responsibility became twofold: first, on the part of the Government to 
schedule and to maintain a vigorous program ; second, on the part of the citizen 
to carry out his portion of the renewal program. 

It is in the definition, the formulation and the function of citizen participation 
that there is a wide area of uncertainty. It becomes necessary to define our 
concept of citizen participation. How can we best bring about citizen action? 
What specific functions are we assigning to the citizen in the program of urban 
renewal? Are we thinking in terms of a citywide group at the mayor's advisory 
committee level? Or, are we discussing purely “grassroots” activity geared 
to the problems of one particular block? Are we considering the citywide civic 
agencies we now have as the vehicle to mobilize citizen action’ Perhaps modi- 
fications of all of these approaches are needed in Philadelphia. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AT CITYWIDE LEVEL 


If the full implications of urban renewal are to be understood and supported 
by the total community, there must be citizen participation at the outset in the 
formulation of the broad policy as well as in the local program. 

One approach might be an advisory committee of leading citizens who would 
represent key groups such as: business, financial, health and welfare agencies, 
citizen organizations, schools, churches, etc. Two important functions would 
be served by such a group. By understanding the program and its implications, 
it could serve as a sounding board for public opinion and could interpret what 
is happening to important segments of the community. As a second function, it 
would act in a resource and advisory capacity in working out solutions to some 
of the more difficult technical problems and policies. If such a leading citizens’ 
committee felt needed and useful, it could become an extremely effective instru- 
ment for community support. 

Another technique of enlisting the interest and assistance of citywide groups 
might be through ad hoc committees of citywide interests which would meet 
periodically with the official in charge of urban renewal policy. Thus the official 
could gain their views and help without the limitations of a large formal 
committee. 

It is recognized that certain advantages of a mayor's committee are looking 
in this technique: prestige of membership, interplay of widely differing view- 
points and educational value of exchange of ideas. However, there are other 
compensating factors in gaining quicker action, more frank discussion of the 
problems and time limitations. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AT THE NEIGH BORHOOD LEVEL 


A careful distinction must be made between levels of citizen participation. At 
the neighborhood level, the focus should be on the maximum involvement of every- 
one concerned with creating the best possible living conditions in the local com- 
munity, in policy review and in carrying out the policy. 


TYPES OF URBAN RENEWAL AREAS 


Before assigning “function” to the citizen and to the citizen organization, the 
approach to urban renewal in Philadelphia must be considered. The treatment 
that neighborhoods will receive under the urban renewal coordinated approach 
will differ. Some areas will be scheduled for the ‘full treatment” by govern 
ment. This might include several capital improvements, zoning law enforce 
ment, housing code inspection, street improvements, school construction, public 
housing development, and encouragement of private construction. 

Other areas may not be earmarked for this treatment for many years due to 
fiscal limitations. Areas of limited treatment might only receive an improved 
playground, a public housing project or some other element of the kit of tools 
of urban renewal. Citizen activity must be geared at a different rate. A code 
enforcement program might include arrangements to inform local citizen groups 
in advance and during enforcement in their area and a tax delinquent property 
program might include consultation with local groups as to the proposed new 
(temporary or permanent) use of the property acquired. The tempo must vary 
and the approach must differ. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION PROCESS 


Whatever treatment is decided upon, the approach to citizen involvement 
should be based upon a carefully developed community organization program. 
Ideally, there should exist citizen organization within all neighborhoods of the 
community aided by the work of agencies skilled in this field. The formation of 
such organization on a lasting basis is achieved successfully through a process 
which builds upon the knowledge of what people desire for themselves and their 
neighborhoods. 

In an area where an extensive urban renewal program is planned, it is impor- 
tant that there be a long-term process of working with citizens at the neighbor- 
hood level, utilizing the best techniques of persons skilled in the field of com- 
munity organization. This cannot take place in a community in just one evening 
with a speech by a city representative. Rather, it must be a continuing process 
over a period of Many months, and, in some cases, even years. Ultimately, it 
would result in maximum use of local human resources and leadership potential 
to create a sustained feeling of pride and responsibility. 


FUNCTION OF CITIZEN ORGANIZATION 


The organization of citizen activity can perform several functions. An essen. 
tial function is that of disseminating information about the urban renewal con- 
cept. An active local organization provides a vehicle for neighborhood in- 
formation. 

The groups will also provide a sounding board on which the administration 
can test its ideas. But the real function of the citizen is to assist in the prepara- 
tion of the neighborhood renewal program in which he is ultimately to participate. 
His ideas and wishes must be taken into account in the planning process if the 
program is to succeed. 

Participation may consist of only limited activity in the areas where little 
renewal is scheduled, or it may include the preparation of a detailed program 
for the neighborhood and its effectuation over a period of several years through 
a coordinated program on the part of the administration and the citizen. 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAN 


One basic aspect of this citizen activity should be the actual assembly of a 
neighborhood plan with the technical assistance of the public agencies staff. 
Participation of community representatives in the drafting of a neighborhood 
plan is not new to Philadelphia. From 1947 to 1952 several groups were formed 
for this specific purpose. They were successful in producing neighborhood plans 
which embodied the local citizens’ ideas in the technical drawings of the planning 
commission. (These committees were in the Southeast Central, Mill Creek, 
West Poplar, and Southwest Temple redevelopment areas. ) 

The existence of a neighborhood plan is particularly important in urban re- 
newal. For only with it as a guide, can the routine actions which confront the 
local community organizations, such as zoning changes, proposed public improve- 
ments, street changes, land use changes, be considered in any frame of reference. 
It is assumed that the plan must be developed as a further refinement of the 
city’s comprehensive plan which is basic to the planned growth of Philadelphia. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND INTERPRETATION 


For the urban renewal program to be successful, there must exist a partnership 
between the citizens and the various public agencies. The administrative, legal, 
fiscal, and planning problems must all be understood by the citizen. It is essential 
that the operating programs of public housing, inspections, recreation, streets, 
etc., maintain staff which can provide the needed technical assistance and 
interpretation to the citizen groups. This technical staff service is required by 
the community organization staff. 


SCHEDULE OF PUBLIC ACTIVITIES 


The activity of the citizen in the urban renewal program must be related to a 
definite time element. The citizen needs time to absorb the concept of urban 
renewal, as well as to develop his own plans and financial ability to participate 
in the program. This timing must be rleated to specific governmental action 
wherein the citizen can observe progress: otherwise, his interest will lag or 
enthusiasm may carry him into projects which could better have been put off. 
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Short-term and long-term goals must be established in order for the urban 
renewal program to succeed. 

The administration must determine its policy and outline a schedule which it 
intends to carry out. Whether it involves capital programing, drafting of a 
new zoning ordinance, completion of the comprehensive plan, establishment of a 
satisfactory relocation service, site selection for public housing, or operating budg- 
et appropriations for an adequate inspection force, there must be a definite pro- 
gram laid out. Of course, changing conditions and new factors may influence 
it in the future, but flexibility in the program can be implied when the original 
assumptions are made. This long-term program is necessary if citizens groups 
are to be allowed ample time to understand the program and to state their views 
without denying them the right to differ and to proceed accordingly. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION STAFFING 


The staffing to develop the citizen participation process is critical. In the ideal 
situation, it would come from voluntary sources, indicating community readiness 
both in leadership and financing to carry the full share of responsibility. How- 
ever, the magnitude of the problems and the large number of areas needing urban 
renewal treatment, would indicate that in most instances the expenditure of the 
Government funds is both appropriate and essential for insuring citizen partici- 
pation which is genuinely representative and effective. 

Although experimentation is needed, it would seem that the private azency 
which is skilled in the field of community organization would be best equipped 
to do this job, providing there is adequate financial support, whether from gov- 
ernment or private sources. Such agencies should be identified closely with the 
needs and problems of the urban renewal area. Also, they should be singularly 
clear of identification with any operating governmental program. 

The relationship between the Government and the private agency must be care- 
fully defined to avoid the possibility of any program or policies being superim- 
posed on the citizenry. A successful urban renewal program should hinge upon 
close cooperation and understanding between local citizens and government. 

In areas where a full scale renewal program is taking place, the need for 
private agency responsibility for community organization is particularly im- 
portant. However, in other areas, not designated as urban renewal areas and 
where only a limited acitvity will take place, such as construction of a recreation 
project or a health center or a public housing project, the city departments and 
the housing authority should augment their staffs to explain their specialized 
problems, and work closely with community organizations. It appears advisable 
for these public agencies to do so since those specialists will be needed also to 
work with the community organization personnel in the active urban renewal 
areas. 

Preferably, the public agency staff would not engage in community organiza- 
tion, but rather in public information and technical assistance. The approach 
by the employees of public agencies’ personnel must not be passed on selling; 
but rather, on interpretation and development of neighborhood opinion and 
action based on accurate information. 


PUBLIC AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY 


In conclusion, the public agencies responsible for urban renewal in Philadel- 
phia must make certain policy determinations. In arriving at these, the city 
should consider the many levels of both the Government and the community 
groups involved. There is the total city program, in which many agencies par- 
ticipate and which is personified by the development coordinator. Of prime 
importance to this office is the need to permit the people’s elected representa- 
tives to have a key voice in the formulation of the program. 

There are other levels of Government dealing with individual parts of the pro- 
gram in which individual agencies or even individual officials are involved. 

Similarly, there are several levels of the community involved. Citywide or- 
ganizations and special-interest groups, area organizations, including one or 
more local or neighborhood groupings, and even individual citizens comprise the 
various levels which should be consulted by the city when it is preparing its 
policy decisions for urban renewal. 

Table I illustrates the methods for citizen participation in the formulation 
of the urban renewal policy. 

Table II illustrates the methods for citizen review of the policy proposal for 
urban renewal once it has been determined by the city. 
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The city should: 

1. Determine the number and disposition of the areas to be scheduled for 
urban renewal. Since the city’s capital program is based on a 6-year 
period, it is suggested that the scheduling of the area urban renewal activi- 
ties extend over the same time period in order to relate them to capital 
projects and fiscal estimates of the same duration. 

2. Recommend the type of treatment to be applied to each area. After 
adequate citizen involvement, there should be a detailed commitment on the 
part of the administration as to the program is wishes to pursue. This, in 
effect, would be similar to the capital program process where the intent of 
every department is made public each year for the following 6-year period. 

3. Carry out the activities on schedule and explain fully any changes or 
revisions in the program. 


CITIZEN RESPONSIBILITY 


The private agencies, in turn, must carry out their responsibilities once they 
have agreed to participate in the urban renewal program. They must be pre- 
pared to make maximum use of available funds and staff for this program 
which should be considered of top priority in their community service function. 

The agency carrying out the community organization program should: 

1. Analyze the existing public and private resources in each area in order 
to utilize the full leadership potential. Z 
2. Develop a citizen participation program tailor-made to the community 
and to its social structure. 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Throughout the urban renewal program, there must be clear lines of com- 
munication with fixed responsibilities, both intragovernmental and intracitizen 
organization. Only in this manner will citizen participation in urban renewal 
become meaningful in Philadelphia. 

Committee on Citizen Participation in Urban Renewal: Edmund N. 
Bacon, James O. F. Hackshaw, Mrs. Mead Smith Karras, Charles 
W. Liddell, Sydney B. Markey, John A. McDermott, William L. 
Rafsky, Larry Reich, George Schermer, Cochairman; Aaron 
Levine, Chairman. 


TasLteE I.—Methods for citizen participation in drafting a policy proposal for 
urban renewal 





Government Citizen 
1, DEVELOPMENT COORDINATOR CITYWIDE ORGANIZATIONS 
At this proceaural level, the Development Coordi- Formal advisory committee or committees, ad 


nator would be the focal point for presenting the city’s | hoe or continuing, either a single broadly represent- 
views and receiving those of the citizens. The meth- | ative committee or several committees represent- 
ods by which each agency would participate in this | ing groups with similar interests. 

process would reflect the method selected—e. g., being 
represented on a city committee to meet with an ad- 
visorvy committee, supplying speakers for meetings, 
providing information for inclusion in material dis- 
tributed, ete. The Development Coordinator is re- 
sponsible for obtaining the views of the elected repre- 
sentatives. | 





2. RENEWAL AGENCIES 


(See above.) 

In addition, agencies with existing channels for citi- 
ten contact—such as advisory committees—would of 
course discuss policy issues through these channels 
and present the views so obtained in interagency 
policy discussions. 


3. INDIVIDUAL OFFICIALS 
INDIVIDUAL CITIZENS 

(See above.) 

In addition the individual official of a renewal Consultation with indivial informed citizens on 
agency would be prepared to answer questions he | a selective basis. 
may receive in the course of his work from any orgen- 
ization or individual and report any views expressed 
to his agency. 
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TABLE II.—Methods for citizen review of a policy proposal for urban rencwal 


Citizen 
Government 7 sate ip -npeaninetnatinnindiliatnannaaiii tt 

















aba Citywide organizations Community organizations | Individual citizens 


—| hb hans Rh nahin cicesictinds 


Same as listed in (1) in | Same as listed in (1) in | 5 or 6'forfnal regional advisory | a. General or-area 
table I. table I. | committees, ad hoe or con- | public meetings, 
| |} tinuing, on which each 
| | neighborhood organization 


in the area would be repre- 
sented, including branches 
of special interest organiza- 
tions. 


Senator Cuark. The next witness is Mr. Sessions. I ask you, if 
you will, to summarize your statement and hit the highlights. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. SESSIONS, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Sessions. Senator, with the indulgence of the committee, I have 
a two-page summary. Could I read that? 

Senator Crarx. That would be just fine. 

Mr. Sessions. That can bea basis for questions. 

Senator Crark. Before you testify, [ think I ought to point out 
for the benefit of my colleagues that you are perhaps a somewhat 
unusual president of a chamber of commerce in that you have had a 
very wide experience in a number of civic agencies interested in 
more or less pro bono publico objectives before you took on your 
present position. You are one of the experts in the field of market 
analysis and research, and consequently you have a very broad under- 
standing of our Philadelphia problems. For that reason, I am 
unusually happy to welcome you here. 

Mr. Sessrons. I am very grateful to the Senator for those remarks. 
And speaking of pro bono “publico, I think I should say, as such I 
have been very much at home in my association with the chamber 
these past months. 

Senator CLark. Happy to hear you say so. 

Mr. Sessions. I am very grateful for the opportunity of appearing 
before this committee to testify in behalf of the appropriation of 
funds with which to continue—and indeed to enlarge—the splendid 
program of urban renewal. My effort today will be to state as suc- 
cintly as possible, the position of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia. This organization speaks for 1,800 member 
firms representing a wide cross section of the business community. 
As such, the chamber went on record in January of 1957 in favor of 
urban-renewal legislation as part of our basic legislative program. 
The position of the chamber in regard to the critical issue that we 
face just now, I think could be summarized as follows: 

First: The elimination of funds for urban renewal on grounds 
that favor their use for so-called defense purposes involves a contra- 
diction in terms. It is our position that the trend toward the dete- 
rioration and decay of our great urban centers cannot help but weaken 
the sinews of our strength. And by the same token—the strides 
already made in the elimination of urban blight- have gone far to 
redeem these cities as effective arsenals of scientific warfare. This 
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committee is, of course, intimately familiar with this progress, and 
there is no need to burden the record with its repetition. 

Second: It is our further position that, in our modern urban 
complex, it is not possible to separate precisely the direct from the 
indirect facilities and resources of defense. We cannot have an 
apparatus for defense that is half blight and half bright. Take 
our city of Philadelphia as an example. Here we have concentrated 
16 institutions of higher learning granting degrees in science and 
engineering with their rich resources of technical research 

Senator Cirark. You are speaking of the metropolitan area; are 
you not! 
~ Mr, Sessions. Yes, sir. But of which the city of Philadelphia 
proper is the heart and core. 

Senator CLark. Yes. And, of course, you represent the Chamber 
of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia. 

Mr. Sessions, That is correct. 

Senator CLtark. And not just the city. 

Mr. Sesstons. Thank you, sir. 

We have scores of laboratories with their great abundance of scien- 
tific skills; more than 20,000 men of science, and engineers; and thou- 
sands of-production facilities hungry for space to expand. AII these 
resources are available for use in every aspect of scientific, industrial, 
and economic preparation for defense. It is also true that extensive 
areas of the city are in advanced stages of deterioration that. will con- 
tinue to encroach upon the rest of the community unless arrested with 
bold and imaginative use of renewal funds. 

Third: It is our position that it is not possible to draw a precise 
line between the need for eliminating blighted industrial areas and 
those devoted to residential housing. The processes of decay are no 
different when manifest in substandard commercial and manufactur- 
ing plants—and in residential housing. The family with a decent 
ag to work; and the city that attracts population in greater num- 
ers requires the payrolls to support the community services. The 
concept of the slum comprehends industry and housing alike. 

Senator CLrark. Mr. Sessions, it is also true, I am sure you will 
agree, that the economic base which produces the wealth necessary to 
sustain this urban renewal program and a host of other civilized 
amenities and services requires a thriving and successful industry 
housed in modern industrial buildings and properly located; does it 
not ? 

Mr. Sessions, Which is the sine qua non for effective housing. 

Senator CLark. If you do not rid our industrial areas of their 
cluttered-up, obsolete buildings and the like, you are depriving your- 
self of a great economic asset in this whole fight on blight. 

Mr. Sessions. And of a primary resource in technical, scientific 
preparation for defense. 

Senator Clark. Correct. 

Mr. Sresstons. Fourth: It is our position finally, that the Congress 
will be well advised—not only to continue appropriation for urban 
renewals; we believe the Congress should equalize the proportions 
allocated, respectively, to residential housing and for industrial re- 
development. We express no opinion as to the wisdom of the original 
law limiting to 10 percent the amount available to eliminate industrial 
blight. As of now, however, in a state of undeclared emergency, there 
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is every justification for increasing this allocation to, say, 50 percent. 
We also suggest and recommend that appropriations for urban re- 
newal be increased by 100 percent. 

In respect to these throughts, I am filing with this committee, a 
statement on the accute shortage of industrial land in Philadelphia— 
that was a statement I made, by the way, before city council recently— 
and its implications for the retarded industrial potential of this 
great city, together with other exhibits which we believe will be help- 
ful to this committee in arriving at final decisions on legislation so 
vital for national security. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Sessions, I want to congratulate you, and, 
through you, your organization, the chamber of commerce, for a 
most forthright and courageous statement, which is certainly most 
heartening to me as I know it will be to the other members of the com- 
mittee—to have the chamber of commerce of a great city like Philadel- 
phia to make a position such as you have done. I think it means that 
we are coming pretty close to breaking the back of the opposition to 
this urban renewal program. 

I think the record should indicate that this mobilization of the 
business leadership in the Philadelphia community through the 
chamber of commerce is equaled by the identical attitude taken in the 
city of Pittsburgh where the Allegheny Conference and T. Mellon & 
Sons and most of the business leaders in the community out there 
have taken what to my mind is an equally forward looking position. 
I for one am delighted that under your enlightened leadership the 
chamber of commerce has taken this splended position. 

Mr. Sesstons. I thank you, Senator, and I can only say we are de- 
lighted to make common cause with the city of Pittsburgh. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Sessions. 

(Mr. Sessions prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert E. SESSIONS, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF GREATEB 
PHILADELPHIA 


I am very grateful for the opportunity of appearing before this committee to 
testify in behalf of the appropriation of funds with which to continue—and 
indeed to enlarge—the splended program of urban renewal. My effort today will 
be to state as succinctly as possible, the position of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Philadelphia. This organization speaks for eighteen hundred member 
firms representing a wide cross-section of the busines community. As such, the 
chamber went on record in January of 1957 in favor of urban renewal legislation 
as part of its basic legislative program. The position of the chamber may be 
summarized as follows: 

First: The elimination of funds for urban renewal on grounds that favor their 
use for so-called defense purposes involves a contradiction in terms. It is our 
position that the trend toward the deterioration and decay of our great urban 
centers cannot help but weaken the sinews of our strength. And by the same 
token—the strides already made in the elimination of urban blight—have gone 
far to redeem these cities as effective arsenals of scientific warfare. This com- 
mittee is of course intimately familiar with this progress ,and there is no need 
to burden the record with its repetition. 

Second: It is our further position that—in our modern urban complex, it is 
not possible to separate precisely the direct from the indirect facilities and 
resources of defense. We cannot have an apparatus for defense that is half 
blight and half bright: Take our own city of Philadelphia as an example. 
Here we have concentrated 16 institutions of higher learning granting degrees 
in science and engineering with their rich resources of technical research ; scores 
of laboratories with their great abundance of scientific skills; more than 
20,000 men of science, and engineers; and thousands of production facilities 
hungry for space to expand. All of these resources are available for use in 
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every aspect of scientific, industrial and economic preparation for defense. It 
is also true that extensive areas of the city are in advanced stages of deteriora- 
tion that will continue to encroach upon the rest of the community unless arrested 
with bold and imaginative use of renewal funds. 

Third: It is our position that it is not possible to draw a precise line between 
the need for eliminating blighted industrial areas and those devoted to resi- 
dential housing. ‘The processes of decay are no different when manifest in sub- 
standard commercial and manufacturing plants—and in residential housing. 
The family with a decent place to live must have a decent place to work; and 
the city that attracts population in greater number requires the payrolls to sup- 
port the community services. The concept of the slum comprehends industry 
and housing alike. 

Fourth: It is our position finally, that the Congress will be well advised— 
not only to continue appropriation for urban renewal; we believe the Congress 
should equalize the proportions allocated respectively to residential housing and 
for industrial redevelopment. We express no Opinion as to the wisdom of the 
original law limiting to 10 percent the amount available to eliminate industrial 
blight. As of now, however, in a state of undeclared emergency, there is every 
justification for increasing this allocation to 50 percent. We also suggest and 
recommend that appropriations for urban renewal be increased by 100 percent. 

In respect to these thoughts, I am filing with this committee, a statement on 
the acute shortage of industrial land in Philadelphia and its implications for 
the retarded industrial potential of this great city, together with other exhibits 
which we believe will be helpful to this committee in arriving at final decisions 
on legislation so vital for national security. 


Exnisir A. STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. SESSIONS, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 12, 1957, BeEForE THE COMMITTEE ON 
LAW AND GOVERNMENT, COUNCIL FOR THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Gentlemen of our distinguished city council, it is my most satisfying privilege 
to appear before you this morning as spokesman for the city’s business leader- 
ship in behalf of the proposed legislation which you are considering, and which 
has been so ably described by Mr. Purdey. 

By way of an opening thought, may I suggest that enactment of these bills 
might well be the catalyst which sets in motion a program of the very greatest 
significance to the economic welfare of the city and its people. 

What we have here in the proposed bills, is a great deal more than a pro- 
posal to transfer title to a few acres of land and provide machinery for its 
disposition. Rather is it a symbol of the city’s determination to provide the 
machinery and the motive power for a continuing effort of considerable sub- 
stance to (a) provide more and more job opportunities for its workers, (0b) to 
make possible ever-increasing purchasing power to keep the flow of trade on an 
expanding basis, (c) bring the whole community into a sound economic balance 
and stability, and (d) to give assurance that city government revenues may be 
adequately and equitably derived for the maintenance of proper services. 

My use of the term “symbol” is occasioned by the fact, known as well by you 
as by me, that the building of machinery does not of necessity presage its degree 
of usefulness. That is determined by the manner and skill with which it is 
put to, and kept at, work. 

Hence, it is with all of the emphasis at my command that I endeavor to secure 
your recognition of the very great significance of the fact that favorable action 
by the city council on these two bills will be the triggering action for a partner- 
ship between the city and the business community—a working partnership, if you 
will, which will marshal and direct, in one common program, the forces and 
efforts necessary to industrial and economic progress. 

How necessary is such a program? 

My endeavor to answer that question to your satisfaction embraces three main 
points: 

1. Philadelphia’s losses of industrial plants and industrial jobs in recent 
years have been substantial. The loss-trend must be reversed if the city 
is to prosper. 

2. There is a severe drought of industrial land availability. This condi- 
tion is a factor of greatest importance in our industrial loss trend, and also 
in our inability to attract industry sufficient to offset those losses. More land 
for industrial purposes is the key to the city’s economic progress. 
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3. Philadelphia has the requisite attractions for industry, in terms of 
geographic location, tremendous markets, water and power supply, trans- 
portation facilities, and a wonderful place for industries and their people to 
live and practice good citizenship. 

In support of those three points, we have developed and collated some perti- 
nent data. They demonstrate, I believe, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that it 
would be folly for the political and business interests of this great city to ignore 
their implications and fail to move forward together in a powerful and common 
assault on the problem they represent. 


DECLINE IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


The trend in manufacturing employment in Philadelphia has been downward 
since 1953. This trend has continued in the face of rising employment and good 
business conditions throughout the United States. At a time when we might 
have expected the number of manufacturing employees to go up at least in pro- 
portion to our population growth, it has dropped substantially. 

Our first chart, Philadelphia employment, clearly indicates this downward 
trend. As you will note from the red curve, about 402,000 were gainfully em- 
ployed by Philadelphia industry in March 1951. Although there was a slight 
rise in 1953, the drop has been steady until it reached 350,000 in March of this 
year—a drop of 52,000 bet ween 1951 and 1957. 

The blue curve shows that employment in trades and services has remained 
steady during this period and, in fact, has increased slightly from 694,000 in 
1951 to 708,000 in 1957. 

At the bottom of the chart you will note that unemployment in Philadelphia 
was 33,000 in 1951 whereas in March of this year it was 68,000. 

We know that one reason for the decline in employment was the migration of 
important industries away from Philadelphia. We believe that a second reason 
has been the decision by Philadelphia firms to expand in other sections of the 
country rather than in Philadelphia. For example, one -‘major industry in the 
city, in the consumer durable goods field, chose to start production of one product 
in a Midwest city rather than expand its local plant facilities. The result was a 
decline of about 2,000 employees in the Philadelphia operation and a gain for the 
Midwest city of almost 4,000 industrial jobs. 

The next chart is headed “Industrial development of Philadelphia, net gain 
and loss of industrial firms.” This chart includes firms which normally employ 
five or more persons. The downward curve since 1952 is apparent, the red line 
showing a net loss of 73 companies in this category and the blue line a net loss 
of approximately 10,000 employees. 

Or, we can look at these net loss figures resulting from migration and failures 
in another way. It is reasonable to expect, from the city’s population growth, 
that manufacturing employment should increase about 3,000 persons annually, 
or 15,000 since 1952. Thus, it may be said that Philadelphia actually suffered 
a net less of 25,000 factory workers during this period as a result of industrial 
migration. 

In this connection, we would like to point out that over the next 10 years the 
anticipated addition of 200,000 persons to Philadelphia’s population would justify 
an increase of 30,000 in the number of manufacturing employees. This prospect 
serves to accentuate the seriousness of the situation in which we now find our 
industrial community. 

By comparison with the entire Philadelphia metropolitan area, the city has 
lost substantial ground in its industrial development. Based on figures from 
the authoritative United States Census of Manufactures, our next chart headed 
“Philadelphia manufacturing employment, production workers only,” shows in 
the first column that the city had 61 percent of the area’s employees from 1939 
to 1947 (second column). However, the third column shows that this ratio 
declined to 56 percent in 1954. 

Of even greater significance are figures from the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (shown in our next chart headed “Gain in manufacturing 
employment in leading standard metropolitan areas’’), which indicate that the 
Philadelphia area has failed in the past 10 years to keep pace with its sister 
cities. 

You will note (reading across the chart) that the Los Angeles metropolitan 
urea has enjoyed a remarkable growth of 113 percent in this category, Baltimore 
23 percent, St. Louis 12 percent, and Boston 8 percent. The Philadelphia 8 
county metropolitan area is at the end with a scant 3 percent increase. 
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This trend, we believe, must be reversed. The seriousness of the situation 
cannot be minimized. We would be failing in our civic responsibilities if we 
did not take full cognizance of the critical situation and do everything in our 
power to regain the ground lost in the past few years. 

Let’s take a look and see what Philadelphia would gain if we succeeded in 
bringing back the 52,000 manufacturing employees lost since 1952. 

Our chart shows that they would support a new population of 154,000 in 
58,000 new households. There would be 26,000 more school children. The gain 
in personal incomes would amout to $807 million; the increase in bank deposits, 
$140 million. There would be 56,000 more automobiles registered. In addition, 
the new factory workers would support 90,000 persons gainfully employed in 
other activities, including trades and services. There would be 2,100 new retail 
establishments and the gain in retail sales per year would amount to $187 
inillion. 

The prospect of such a boost in our economy should be incentive enough for 
all of us to put forth the effort and ingenuity to do the job. 


INDUSTRIAL LAND SHORTAGE 


The crux of our problem is the shortage of land available for industrial 
development. No matter how anxious management may be to take advantage 
of our great port and market facilities, it is immediately stymied by lack of 
space and the prospect that no more will be available for growth and expansion. 

The firms which Philadelphia has lost for want of adequate space are the 
very ones most valuable to the community. They represent the growth indus- 
tries which have found that the industrial climate in Philadelphia stimulates 
growth and the need for enlarged manufacturing facilities. 

Our next chart headed “Philadelphia industrial sites currently available” 
shows that there are only about 1,200 acres in the city currently available for 
industrial development. Many of these acres, unfortunately, are not suitable 
because individual tracts are too small. 

You will note that there are only 6 sites in the city with over 50 acres; 12 
sites between 10 and 50 acres; and only 14 between 5 and 10 acres. The bal- 
ance, 57 tracts, have less than 5 acres, far below the minimum required for any 
important industry with prospects for growth and expansion. 

Out of a total city area of 85,000 acres, 16,000 are zoned for various industrial 
purposes. The 1,200 acres currently for sale and available for industrial de- 
velopment represent approximately 1.5 percent of the city’s area. 

This woeful lack of space plagues our entire industrial community. We call 
it to your attention particularly because the proposed ordinances represent a 
first step toward relieving this serious condition. Other factors influencing in- 
dustrial development fade into insignificance alongside the question where to 
find room for new and expanding industries. 

Pertinent to this phase of our problem is the trend in modern industry toward 
horizontal rather than vertical construction. Industrial planning today, for the 
most part, calls for one-story structures suitable for flexible assembly line op- 
erations. Vacant land must be available for parking, off-street loading and un- 
loading, and to take care of management’s plans for expansion. Multistory 
buildings are inefficient in this type of operation and do not lend themselves 
to economical operation—facts which have contributed to the availability of 
approximately 8 million square feet of manufacturing floorspace in Phila- 
delphia today, which is generally obsolete and multistoried. 

In this connection the chamber of commerce undertook to find out why several 
industries have moved out of Philadelphia recently—22 companies answered our 
questionnaire; 16 gave “more space” as their No. 1 reason for leaving the 
city; 3 gave it as their No. 2 reason; 6 companies gave “congestion” as 
one of the reasons for moving; another gave “improved parking facilities” as 
its No. 1 reason. 

This seems to us a clear indication that adequate space must be paramount in 
any program designed to induce industry to come to Philadelphia or to expand 
within the city limits. 

One large Philadelphia company with 1,300 employees moved its plant to a 
129-acre tract—an average of only 10 employees per acre. This is probably an 
exaggerated example of the current trend, and a better example might be the 
company with 300 employees which built its new plant on a 12-acre tract. 
With this concentration of 25 employees to an acre, the entire availabie Phila- 
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delphia industrial land would support only 30,000 manufacturing employees— 
a healthy start to be sure, toward a goal of regaining 52,000 lost factory workers, 
but nevertheless a mere beginning to the long-range goal. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


The committee may rightfully ask whether or not, given adequate space for 
industrial development and redevelopment, the objectives of the ordinances may 
be achieved. We are confident that they can. 

Industry has thrived in Philadelphia for the past century. The many ad- 
vantages which Philadelphia offers have been eagerly sought after by widely 
diversified industries. 

Within a radius of 100 miles there is a market in excess of 23 million people 
with an annual buying income of $46 billion, representing 14 percent and 16 per- 
cent respectively of the Nation’s population and buying power. 

The population of Greater Philadelphia is growing at an annual rate of 
100,000 persons. By 1960, the area’s population will exceed 5 million. Average 
net income per consumer unit is $5,700 annually, or 15 percent greater purchas- 
ing power than for the average American family. 

’ As the fastest growing port, Philadelphia has now gained leadership in im- 
port tonnage. Deepening of the Delaware River Channel will further solidify 
its rank as the Nation’s second port. 

Philadelphia is connected with the Nation’s market by an excellent system 
of railroads, highways and airport facilities, and with the world by unexcelled 
port facilities. The city enjoys an ample water supply of high quality for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

The areas immediately adjacent to the city have enjoyed unprecedented 
growth during the past decade. Many of the features which attracted new 
industry to the Delaware Valley are common to the city and its environs. 

The physical assets of Philadelphia are matched by an aggressive business 
and industrial leadership. We have a city administration cognizant of the 
need for cooperation among all agencies interested in furthering the welfare of 
the city. 

All these factors give us confidence that the program envisioned here for the 
development and redevelopment of industrial areas in Philadelphia can be suc- 
cessful. Adoption of this legislation will be a major step in the right direction. 
It will set in motion forces which can reverse the unfavorable trend of indus- 
trial decline. It will make possible, under an intelligent, long-range program, 
the redevelopment of blighted areas, and their conversion into income-producing, 
taxpaying sections of the city. 

We urge your favorable consideration of bills No. 1400 and 1401. 


EXHIBITS : CHARTS AND TABLES 


Gain and loss of industrial firms in Philadelphia, using 35 horsepower or more 
of electrical energy 

















Companies Employees Companies | Employees 

952: |! 1958: 
Gained. 23 | 1, 020 | Gained.___- 37 | 1, 968 
Lost 27 | 1, 380 Lost ee 58 | 5, 449 
Net loss 4 360 || Net loss....._- 21 | 3, 481 
SS———_ IS}. E—=— j ——————— ee SSS 

1953: | || 1956: 
Gained_.. | 23 740 | Gained __. 50 | 2, 228 
teat 21 1,620 || Ree Soo" 76 | 4, 386 
PSeeeres «-—- nae | -—-—_—__—— 
Net loss. ..- 12 SS8U Net loss. - - 26 | 2, 158 
= j= z = | — : | = —3 

054: Net loss for 5 
eo 6 22 1, 340 years. ........| 75 | 10, 155 

cadens x 16 4, 616 | | 

Net loss 24 3, 276 
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Employment, city of Philadelphia 


| 
Month | Year | Total Manufac- Nonmanu- Unemployed 
| | employed | turing facturing 
| 
ee ————. -__< — te —— — SSS ANTES | ce a — — a — —_ 
| | 
March | 1951 | 1,096,000 402, 000 | 694, 000 | 33, 000 
Do-_- | 1952 | 1, 079, 000 390, 000 | 689, 000 48, 000 
Do... : : : | 1953 1, 102, 000 | 406, 000 696, 000 | 27, 000 
Do__. Bc cad idee | 1954 | 1, 058, 000 | 367, 000 691, 000 | 76, 500 
0... _ Sarco |} 1955 | 1, 040, 000 352, 000 688, 000 | 91, 800 
Do_. ; co | 1956 1, 051, 000 | 350, 000 701, 000 75, 300 
Do__. |} 1957 1, 058, 000 350, 000 | 708, 000 | 68, 300 


Source: Estimates by Office of Assistant Development Coordinator, city of Philadelphia, from data 
prepared by Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 


CHART 2 


PHILADELPHIA EMPLOYMENT 
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Manufacturing in Philadelphia and its standard metropolitan area* 


| | 
| Number of | Value added by 
| employees 2 manufacture 


1939, Philadel phia - ° ——— me 7 195, 537 | $649, 777, 000 
8county metropolitan area - . ; 320,627 | $1, 037, 292, 000 
Philadelphia as percent of area E 61.0 | 62.6 

1947, Philadelphia ave a 268, 359 | $1, 730, 141, 000 
8-county metropolitan area. 5 sia bush dean ted ist 437,553 | $2. 772, 649, 000 
Philadelphia as percent of area_ rae x een 61.3 62.4 

1954, Philadelphia- . Bid ocnecnd atheist : a Roe ah 235, 175 $2, 215, 118, 000 
ee IENIORDD ORO soon oc ie cin nn ccmiddcneewsecenxaneneaen 419, 932 | $4. 023. 700, 000 
Philadelphia as percent of area__-.............- ae a 56.0 | 55.1 





1 Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Montgomery, and Philadelphia Counties in Pennsylvania; Burlington, 
Camden, and Gloucester in New Jersey. 
2 Production workers only; excludes government workers. 


Source: United States census of manufactures. 
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Manufacturing employment, 1947 to May 1957 


Percent 


1947 May 1957 
358, 800 765, 700 
170, 100 209, 500 | 
268, 800 309, 200 
244, 500 274, 100 | 
945, 300 1, 012, 000 | 

1, 604, 200 1, 692, 200 

271, 300 293, 000 
555, 800 575, 400 | 
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Reasons why industrial firms have left Philadelphia, 1952-57 (numbered in 
order of importance) 





Order of importance 
' aie = - ee —— detenctindie 
Em- | 
Firm’s chief product | ploy- | Re- Quiet, | Im- 
ees More; duce clean | Lower; Better | Lower | Lower! prove 
space; con- sur- | taxes | labor | labor | rents {| park- 
} ges- round- supply | costs | | ing fa- 
tion ings } cilities 
Electric fixtures 60 | 2 l 3 lopeses 
Nuts, bolts, and screws. 70 l 2 ey 
Motion pictures - - 25 1 2 . | 3} 
Machinery ----- 75 1 | ‘ 
Printing - -- - - - — 250 1 | 3 2 | 
Springs- 200 1 | " 
Senin ie ae oth 85 1 | 2 = 3 
Medical supplies -_.. 30 2 1 t 
Foodnacker-- -- 28 : r or 1 
Metal kitchen equipment... 110 1 | 3 2 : ; , 
Hedge trimmers, etc. 100 1 3 2 | 
Truck bodies. 18 2 ‘ 3 
Publishing and printing 5 2 1 , 
Tools. 8 1 3 2 - 
Metal fabricators 50 2 I 
Steel furniture -- 225 3 | 1 2 
Storm windows---- 75 1 2 
Pharmaceuticals 500 1 2 
Textiles... 100 ] 2 is | 3 
Paper products... .-- 50 1 3 2 a 
Plumbing supplies-- 200 1 2 3 
Food processor... dae’ 120 1 | 4 
SUMMARY 
Of the 22 industrial firms with 2,381 employees which answered the chamber’s questionnaire, the No. 1 
reason for leaving was: 
More space - -- : 1 
Reduce congestion ale wide 2 
Quiet, clean surroundings.-.-_-- : i - cid elt oleae oe l 
Lower taxes__.._ ; ' . ' ; ; Anup pains hacabneagd 2 
Better Jabor supply. ied wat nek «Teme : ‘ : my nik Tied 0 
Lower labor costs. read a : athaseail 0 
Lower rents....____- isis olettahtsadd UhsQhE steht bens hiestee Die a . . 0 
Improve parking facilities...............-...---.-- ccnipinaciteieipaiieiot i ahaa hans l 


Source: Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia industrial sites currently for sale 








Number of| Acreage 
sites | 
MOEN... ao .auoansbackudemecubene essai ee ie eee ae ces 32 | 37 
3 to 5 acres. ........ SUTUUS cddatdebdvandausb dude Demawndades sabuuadahudaadalaad 25 | 79 
5.1 to 10 acres_______- Giichicin inbheck weepandeis aang hes wantacein atghtronnicien lee ad 14 | 113 
POND cK scadnidbk hanno ta dd abi euretahamteinhimaminks «iit abienidoemiees | 12 390 
IN.  dncadcungeutckdumeonhsadnatsancwewteeulee Seige eee 6 622 
More, fiieliyi but I bl jet trol yeas bas) 89 | 1, 241 
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Industrial breakdown of total city acreage 











Acres 

I I ie cnaceninimmntaniinthicannidpininageliinnapmaaaiieniyianbeaia pei 85, 484 
TT FE iii cisions enamine i at ees dy 16, 056 
ae ie Sabiaates teehee i sen Bee cera aan eaten 12, 140 
Federally owned___------~--- _ Sei lass datas et cic wie siecle eatin 980 

Paty OWillee. 32s oc aes a ea 2, 936 
Private vacant (1956) _.._.---- dhismaakatatstaaeabes ethene aU ati ac a, Lente aidan ows EO 
ean ea I Eo oe eo 2 cous acai eee ae 
ees 0) MT eg A cesses leh lh hd ee eueennd 1.5 


ExHisir B. CoLLeGeES AND UNTVERSITIES 


There are 16 colleges and universities in greater Philadelphia which grant 
science or engineering degrees. These institutions of higher learning, with a 
student body of some 80,000 granted 1,644 science and engineering degrees dur- 
ing the past year. The list is as follows: 


Colleges and universities granting science degrees, greater Philadelphia, 
11-county area 


| Number 
Size of | graduated 
student last year 
body with science 


degrees 


Beaver College (women), Jenkintown, Pa 634 6 


Bryn Mawr College (women), Bryn Mawr, Pa 853 25 
Drexel Institute of Technology (coeducational), 31st and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 


delphia, Pa... 7, 465 452 
Haverford College (men), Haverford, Pa_-- 463 | 13 
LaSalle College (men), 20th St. and Olney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 3, 781 | 32 
Pennsylvania Military Academy (men), Chester, Delaware County, Pa 750 | 50 
University of Pennsylvania (coeducational), 34th St. and Woodland Ave., | 

Philadelphia, Pa__-- 17, 687 234 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science (coeducational), Philadelphia, | 

PU... S5 23% : 699 | 98 
Princeton University (men), Princeton, Mercer County, N. J 3, 607 | 137 
Rutgers University (Camden branch), Camden, N. J | 370 | 18 
St. Joseph’s College (men), 54th St. and City Line Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 3, 330 | 61 
Swarthmore College (women), Swarthmore, Delaware County, Pa | 890 | R5 
Temple University (coeducational), Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Phila- 

delphia, Pa 26, 901 | 95 
University of Delaware (coeducational), Newark, Del 6, 313 | 64 
Ursinus College (coeducational), Collegeville, Montgomery County, Pa--- 767 | 79 
Villanova College (men), Villanova, Delaware County, Pa 5, 410 195 

Total_. ; 79, 920 | 1, 644 
| 


Exutpitr C., SCreENTIFIC MANPOWER 


The Who’s Who in Engineering for Metropolitan Philadelphia, published by 
the Engineer’s Club of Philadelphia, lists 15,500 who are members of the Engi- 
neers’ Club or of Philadelphia chapters of the following national and regional 
associations and societies : 


American Electroplaters’ Society 

American Fire Prevention Society, Inc. 

American Industrial Hygiene Association 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers 

American Public Works Association 

American Society for Metals 

American Society of Civil Engineers 

American Society of Heating & Air Conditioning Engineers 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

American Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
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American Society of Safety Engineers 

American Society of Tool Engineers 

American Welding Society 

Association of Iron & Steel Engineers 

Institute of Radio Engineers 

Instrument Society of America 

Pennsylvania Society of Professional Engineers 

Society of American Military Engineers 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc. 

Society of Naval Architects & Marine Engineers 

Standards Engineers Society 

Thermal Insulation Society 
There are known to be several thousand additional engineers in the local area 
not affiliated with any of the above organizations. 

From the select reference volume American Men of Science, there is an 

approximate listing as follows: 


Philadelphia | United States 


area 
Physical sciences 1, 560 45, 780 
Biological sciences. 1, 820 25, 520 
Social and behavioral sciences 690 15, 180 
Total._. ete 4, 070 86, 480 


NoTE.— Area ratio to United States, percent 


EXHIBIT D. DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


There is no exact breakdown available for industries most vital to the defense 
effort. However, the following would appear to be a reasonable estimate from 
available information. Data are from the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service and covers the Philadelphia standard metropolitan area of eight counties 
for September 1957. 


Employees 
Instruments and controls, industrial____________-_-_____________. 15, 200 
meetin) mumchiinery. Ub es dt ee ee ee 54, 000 
ND I I ae grad bin LE ce bbsd bitin Se pes Bakes tik ces lh de 49, 400 
I STN i i 38, 300 
Metal, fabricating 2 erakch eitnntas die ercta airaanatecstaehaad een eT lich. Mg 
Chemicals —_ fk ee oe ee ee ae ee #2 36, 300 


shea be ohdelh tee leu! eee 


Transportation equipment________.____________- 


i a aoe aie ___--. 280, 500 
Total area manufacturing employment____---______ Bia - 580, 000 
anes Te Gecenne inedwumcynen. oo 2 a ee a ee ae ees 48 


Direct Government employment in military work for 1956 averaged : 
Employees 


Daiidciphia ‘Naval Shippat joo otic ede) toh 10, O82 


LES ON TR OS ee Le aso, ebtes 7, 497 
Naval Air Development and Material Center__________________________ 6, 533 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot_______- ale ia ee i _Se0u”U 
Marine Corps Clothing Depot_ ecuibancusslacien ss kat nates eae oe eee 2, 300 

Obese: 665c5 si abl Se ik Saale a a alga by ons eons alias ide cae ee aca al 31, 712 


Philadelphia is heavily engaged in electronics and missile development work. 
Senator Crark. The next witness is Mr. A. Hurford Crosman, the 
¥ 27 . c 
Secretary of Friends Service, Inc. 
Mr. Crosman, nice to see you. Happy to have you here. 
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STATEMENT OF A. HURFORD CROSMAN, SECRETARY, FRIENDS 
SERVICE, INC. 


Mr. Crosman. Thank you very much. 

I suppose our one concern that we would like to present here today 
has to do with what was discussed by Mr. Brown earlier, having to do 
with the relationships between urban renewal, between rehabilitation 
in our particular case, and the method by which it can be achieved 
without, shall I say, costing more money through this question of 
delay of what was called bureaucracy, if you will, rules, spending 
more money over that kind of problem than is saved by the inherent 

value of the Federal aid necessary. 

Senator Cirark. Mr. Crosman, I think you had better identify your- 
self and your organization with the urban-renewal program. What 
is your interest in it, Mr. Crosman ? 

Mr. Crosman. The American Friends Service Committee and the 
Friends Neighborhood Guild, two organizations run by the Quakers, 
the Quaker denomination, a religious body, decided that it was time 
to see what could be done in the field of urban rehabilitation because 
of our concern with people and not with buildings. That is to say, our 
whole concern is how does this slum habit of living affect people in 
their whole life? 

And so we undertook to take an entire city block bounded by Fair- 
mont Avenue, Eighth Street, Brown Street and Franklin Street. 

Senator Ciark. In the heart of a slum area? 

Mr. Crossman. In the heart of a slum area. To see what could be 
done with rehabilitation. 

One of our problems has been that we were the pioneers in rehabili- 
tation. No one had attempted the kind of thing we did. When we 
went to FHA to get a commitment, this was not in the book at that 
time. We wanted to carry out a cooperatively owned project because 
we had a feeling that part of the sooblan of people would be enhanced 
by the question of ownership versus absentee landlordism. 

Senator Ciarkx. How long ago was this? 

Mr. Crossman. It started 1 in 1952. 

Senator Ciark. This is the project, to identify it in the record, of 
which we had some pictures this morning and which was discussed 
with one of the earlier w sages regs Beerits ? 

Mr. Crossman. That is ri Mr. Beerits, in fact, was president 
of Friends Service, Inc., whi eT I represent today. 

Senator Crark. I am afraid the record would have to somewhat 
reluctantly note there is a good deal of interlocking directorships in 
these Philadelphia civic organizations. 

Mr. CrossMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. That is our substitute for Pittsburgh’s monolithic 
system. 

Mr. Crossman. Of necessity I must say that a part of our problems, 
a part of our financial problems, is that we have spent more money 
than we anticipated. This project has cost more than it should have 
cost. It has cost enough more so that probably the exact same pattern 
should never be tried again. 

Senator Ciark. Are you in a position to state for the record—and 
do not if you do not want to—-the total subsidy that the Friends 
have put into this project ? 
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Mr. Crossman. Can I state it in terms of per apartment accom- 
plished ? : 

Senator CuarkK. Yes. 

Mr. CrossmAN. I think it is safe to say that we have put in perhaps 
$1,500 per apartment. 

Senator Crark. And how many units are there now in occupancy ? 

Mr. Crossman. There are 88. 

Senator Ciark. That was just straight charitable money contrib- 
uted by the Friends Service Committee ? 

Mr. Crossman. That is right. This was not anticipated. I am 
afraid if it had been, it would not have been started. 

Senator Crark. Particularly among the Friends? 

Mr. Crosman. Correct. 

Nevertheless, we have taken our medicine and are not complaining 
except that we are now trying to face what the problem is. 

I started to say that one of the factors is inflation. Just plain 
Korean war, if you will. No one anticipated as we laid our plans 
that we were going to have this spiral. But that is not the point that 
you are concerned with today, I am sure. We all know what hap- 
pened to inflation. 

Senator CLark. Yes. 

Mr. Crosman. What I am concerned with here is our relationship 
with the Government agency, FHA. We have the feeling that to get 
a 40-year mortgage at 4 percent interest, which we could then under 
the 1951 act 

Senator CLarK. And which you cannot any more? 

Mr. Crosman. And which you cannot any more, but still it is 41/ 
and it is still for 40 years. We had a feeling that because we coul 
get that that this was a great boon. It should have been a great boon. 
IT am afraid I have to admit, however, that in the actual operation of 
it we have probably spent more than we have gained. 

That is to say, the cost in delays, the cost in redtape, actually I 
think it is far to say and I think can be substantiated, overweighed 
the savings or the gains that have come about through the legislation. 

Senator Crark. Would you go as far as to say that if you could 
have gotten private money at 6 percent and done it your own way you 
would have been better off ? 

Mr. Crosman. I think we would have. I am not in a position to 
back that statement up with figures. I probably could, but I have 
not taken the time. 

Senator Crark. But that is your considered judgment ? 

Mr. Crosman. That is my considered judgment. 

Senator Cuark. You have been in the program since the beginning? 

Mr. Crosman. I have. 

Senator Crark. What has the result on rents been of this inflation- 
ary result and the additional cost? Do you have any relationship 
between the rent you have to charge and the additional investment 
you have to put into each unit? 

Mr. Crosman. We have done this in two halves. In the first half, 
part of the original concept was that we would subsidize the rents 
above a price that we had set. And in the second half we have set 
them on a basis of what we think is a sound budget. 

Senator Crark. An economic rent? 

Mr. Crosman. An economic rent. 
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Senator Cuark. In the first half of it, are you bearing a continual 
annual subsidy out of your association’s funds ? 

Mr. Crosman. Only until September 30, 1960. 

Senator CLark. But what is that running to currently on an annual 
basis ? 

Mr. Crosman, It is running to between three and four thousand 
dollars divided by 52 apartments. 

My only thought that 1 would like to leave with you is that when 
Mr. Brown was talking about the problem of scandals, for example, 
I should like to submit that it would be possible to do this thing in a 
fashion with post audits, et cetera, which have been discussed by many 
people. 

I would like to just put it this way if I may: That the cause of the 
scandal was not lack of rules or regulations. The scandals happened 
almost in spite of the rules. 

Senator CLark. It was a combination of negligence and dishonesty. 

Mr. Crosman. All right, but my point is that I do not believe that 
we have to conclude that. we must have more rules in order to have 
less scandal. 

Senator Cuark. I think that is right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Crosman. You are welcome. Thank you very much. 

Senator Ciark. The next witness is Mr. Henry Shipherd. 

Is somebody to speak for Mr. Shipherd ¢ 

Mr. Bye. Yes, I am to speak for him. 

Senator CLark. We are happy to have you here, sir. Would you 
give your name and identification to the stenographer ¢ 


STATEMENT OF GERARD BYE, MANAGING DIRECTOR, POWELTON 
VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Byr. My name is Gerard Bye. I am managing director of the 
Powelton Village Development Associates of which Henry Shipherd 
is president. 

Senator Ciark. We are happy to have you here, Mr. Bye. Do 
you have a prepared statement ¢ 

Mr. Bye. Yes, we have a prepared statement which I have had 
mimeographed. 

Senator CLtark. Thank you very much. The statement on behalf of 
Powelton Village Development Associates, Inc., will appear in the 
record at the conclusion of Mr. Bye’s testimony. 

Mr. Bye, I would be grateful to you if you would hit the high spots 
rather than reading it, but if you think you have to read it I am 
certainly prepared to listen. 

Mr. Bye. I will not read it because I think the statement, when it 
is digested by the committee will speak for itself. 

Senator Ciark. I assure you it will be carefully studied by the 
committee and its staff. 

Mr. Bye. I want to speak for a private profit corporation which has 
been developing renewal housing in the Powelton Village area of 
West Philadelphia. 

Senator CiarKk. Suppose, if you do not mind, just so the statf can 
get the picture, you go up to one of those maps and locate the project. 

Mr. Bye. Our project is in this triangle beginning at 32d Street 
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and following Lancaster Avenue to 38th and going north to Spring 
Garden and then back to 32d Street. 

Senator CLark. The witness indicates on the map a relatively small 
area west of the Schuylkill River and slightly north of Market Street. 

Mr. Bye. That is correct. That is an area of once fine old mansions, 
large single and twin family dwellings which for the most part are 
still in the hands of their owners. 

Senator CLark. Do you have any idea of the acreage of the develop- 
ment? 

Mr. Bye. I cannot exactly tell that, but there are about 20 square 
city blocks. It is close to the U niversity of Pennsylvania and the 
Drexel Institute of Technology. We decided to go in there to develop 
some of the houses becaues we thought it had a “terrific potential for 
urban renewal. 

Senator CLark. How long have you been in business? 

Mr. Brg. We have been in business a year and a half, almost 2 years. 
But a number of us who are on the board of PVDA were connected with 
a cooperative in the same location for 10 years, and through the co- 
operative we developed a great deal of local citizen interests in develop- 
ing that part of the city. 

Senator CLark. What was the purpose of the cooperative ? 

Mr. Bye. The purpose was to provide good housing for young fam- 
ilies at cost and to provide a community life for the citizens. We dis- 
covered in the cooperative that by building a community within the 
city community that people could belong to that we had developed 
something new in city life. And this is what I want to speak about, 
because in urban renewal I think it is going to be very important that 
we develop local citizen interest as our citizens council told you 
earlier. 

That is one of the most important things, because I think we have 
to develop local leadership in the areas where redevelopment is going 
to take place. Even to get capital from these same people to help 

capitalize private profit organizations or cooperatives to develop the 
areas in which you live yourself, 

The question is: How are you going to spark that new development ? 
What are the agencies and what are the factors that are going to 
arouse the citizens to develop their own neighborhoods and eliminate 
the slums and make for themselves a garden community within the 
city ? 

I think it is pretty well established that people are moving back 
into the city from the suburbs. But they are looking for the r ight t spot 
in the city to move to. How are we going to get them to move to our 
part of the city, and what is that stimulus going to be? 

We have learned that you have to have a coordination of about four 
important factors to stimulate urban renewal by local citizens. One is 
a citizen interest, a community organization or a local association of 
landlords and tenants, which works for zoning, for street lighting, for 
schools, which is the first thing. Secondly, you have to havea develop- 
os corporation with capital behind it. It can be a cooperative. It 

‘an be a private profit group. But there must be profit incentive or 
some other incentive for the capital to be attracted to such business. 

Third, there must be a city plan or Federal plan which includes 
that area in the total plan so that the citizens know they are work- 
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ing within a framework which will eventually develop their part of 
the city together with the whole city and which will give them hope 
for their area. If there is no hope for their area, what are they 
going to do? They are just going to let the houses go to pieces. 

So the question is:. What can the Federal Government do to 
stimulate urban renewal on a local basis? 

Senator Ciark. Let me stop you for a minute to ask you whether 
I am correct in saying that the area of your Powelton Village Devel- 
opment Associates is bounded on one or more sides by encroaching 
blighted areas. 

Mr. Byx. Correct. 

Senator Crark. And you think that in the short time that your 
association has been in existence you have made some pretty real 
progress in arresting that blight with respect to the area which you 
have taken under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Byr. Yes, we have. I can give you illustrations. 

First of all, the cooperative owns 10 properties out of 600 property 
units in the area, all rehabilitated. And Powelton Village owns 
eight. It seems like a very small amount. 

Senator Crark. That is 18 out of 600? 

Mr. Byer. That is 18; but in the process we have encouraged num- 
bers of outsiders to buy single-family homes in the area and move 
in with their families, and we have sold 10 more properties through 
that promotional effort, which makes a total of 28. 

But that is not the end. There are at least a half dozen or more 
property owners who have not sold because they foresee some devel- 
opment. They foresee hope for the area. They do not want to 
move. They had been about to move but decided not to because 
something was happening in the village. 

Senator CuiarK. I see the statement made in your letter to Senator 
Sparkman, which is already in the record, that yours in an inter- 
racial group. Would you elaborate on that a little bit ? 

Mr. Byr. Yes. We believe in our Powelton Village Development 
Associates that persons of every race, creed, or national origin are 
entitled to the same housing standards as anyone else, and therefore 
we have no criteria to set up against any race. 

Senator Crark. What is the present racial composition of your 
area in general terms? 

Mr. Bye. In general, it is about 40 percent Negro and 60 percent 
white in that triangle. 

Senator CLark. And on vour board of directors do you have Negro 
representatives ? 

Mr. Bye. Yes, sir; we do, 

Senator Ciark. Would you anticipate that the percentage would 
remain relatively stable in the foreseeable future ? 

Mr. Byrr. I believe it will because of the nearness to the univer- 
sities where the predominate students are white, and it is true that 
even though people are fair in their attitudes toward race, white 
people do not want to be swamped. And this is the factor which 
we are trying to show—that this has to be done. 

Senator Crarx. What has happened in your area with respect to 
the breaking up of single-family homes into apartments? Is that 
proceeding apace, or is there not much of it? 
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Mr. Brr. This is proceeding and has proceeded for about 25 years, 
put it has been slowed up recently because of the sales of single- 
family unconverted homes to single families. I bought a house myself 
in the area. } 

To come back to some of the recommendations, in order to stimulate 
private profit enterprise, first of all, there has to be an economic 
foundation for it. There has to be demand. If there is no demand 
there is no sense in being im business. And there is a big demand 
for housing all over the city, for good rehabilitated housing, modern 
bathrooms and kitchens and modern room layouts and additional 
space. So that we have the demand factor. ; 

We have to get the capital to build this demand into fact, put it 
into housing. And there is not the stimulus, The motivation for 
profit is not there. There is not enough profit motivation. Because 
the pressure on housing is so great that people move into poor housing 
just to get a roof over their heads and pay more than they ‘should 
in rent. 

Senator Cniark. Can you tell me what proportion of those 600 
dwelling units in your area are classified as substandard? 

Mr. Byer. This is a rough guess on my part from my own knowledge 
ofthe area. I would say about 20 percent. 

Senator CLark. And is any progress being made on renewing those 
dwellings to bring them up to standard, or, in your judgment, are 
they going to have to be torn down through the redevelopment 
process / 

Mr. Byer. Most of the properties are very sound structurally and 
can be conserved. 

Senator Crark. Is there any activity on the part of the city de- 
partment of licenses and inspection in your area? 

Mr. Byer. Yes, there is. Through our Powelton neighbors we ini- 
tiated a program of a house-to-house survey last summer. 

Senator Crarx. In other words, you stimulated the city to come 
out there and inspect as part of your renewal objectives? 

Mr. Byxr. That is right. Every one of those houses was inspected, 
and a great many landlords complied with the requirements. 

Senator Ciark. Is there any evidence in your area of the holding 
of substantial numbers of properties by what could be referred to as 
“slum landlords” ? 

Mr. Bye. Yes; there is. 

Senator CiarKk. Could you elaborate on that a little? Are they 
large holdings? Small holdings? Are they absentee owners? 

Mr, Byer. They are all absentee owners. They are fairly large 
holdings of small properties. One landlord may own as many as 
10 or 15 properties, all of which he lets go to very low standards, and 
then maybe he will sell them later. 

Senator Ciark. And are you making some progress in cleaning that 
situation up, do you think? 

Mr. Bye. We have made some progress because we have been able 
to buy 1 or 2 properties from these landlords. 

Senator Ciark. I am thinking in terms of enforcing housing sani- 
tary codes and requiring them either to fix up their properties or 
have them condemned. 

Mr. Byr. These properties, most of them, are just on the bare mini- 
mum of the standards. They just pass. 
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Senator Crark. Just get by ? 

Mr. Byer. Just get by, which does not mean that they are classified 
for good living under today’s standards of housing. 

Senator CLrarK. Can you give us some idea of the rent and sales 
prices which prevail in that area? Upper and lower limits in both 
cases. 

Mr. Bye. Rents run from $40 a month to about $75 a month in- 
cluding utilities, and without regard to the quality of the space. 

Senator Crark. Of course, that does not include heat ? 

Mr. Bre. That would include heat. 

Senator Crark. It would? 

Mr. Bye. And light and electricity. 

Senator Crark. And water? 

Mr. Bye. And water. 

Senator Crark. And connection with the sewer? 

Mr. Byer. That is right. It would. But where a landlord owns a 
property where he has put Negroes in, he will get the same rent for 
a much smaller amount of space. 

Senator Ciark. That is because of the demand factor? 

Mr. Byer. Because of the demand factor. 

Senator CLarKx. How about sales pricing? 

Mr. Bye. Then the landlord, when he sells the properties sells them 
on the basis of his income, and frequently he refuses to sell a property 
which produces good income even though it is in very dilapidated con- 
dition or just meeting minimum standards. 

Senator Crark. In other words, the value of the property is in- 
creased by the fact that it is not being operated in accordance with 
law ? 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Senator CLtark. Would you mind telling us—and do not if you do 
not want to—you can get at it some other way—what you paid for 
your house ? 

Mr. Byr. My own property I paid $12,000 for. 

Senator Ciark. And what did you get for it in terms of a house? 

Mr. Byer. I got a house with three bathrooms and a washroom, 
seven bedrooms, living room, dining room, and kitchen. 

Senator Crark. How many stories? 

Mr. Byer. Three stories high. 

Senator CLarK. Do you have a lot? 

Mr. Bye. And a lot about 50 by 100. 

Senator Crark. Does the house occupy the whole of the lot? 

Mr. Bye. It occupies the middle of the lot. A yard of about 20 by 
30 on one side. 

Senator Crark. Do you have a backyard ? 

Mr. Byr. I have a backyard. 

Senator Crark. And a front yard? 

Mr. Byr. A small front yard. 

Senator Ciark. You got that for $12,000? 

Mr. Bre. Yes. 

Senator CLarKk. How long ago do you think it was built? 

Mr. Byer. It was built in approximately 1870. 

Senator Crark. It is structurally sound ? 

Mr. Byer. Structurally very sound. It will last for another hundred 
vears or more. 
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Senator Cuark. What kind of heating system ? 

Mr. Bye. Steam heating; it is an oil- fired heating system. 

As an example, [ spent $5,000 on modernizing and improving the 
house after I bought it. There are two Penn professors on each side 
of me, and they have both improved their properties. 

Senator CLtark. When did you buy this house ? 

Mr. Bye. A year anda half ago. 

Senator Ciark. I do not want to keep prying into your personal 
affairs. 

Mr. Bye. That is all right. 

Senator CiarK. This is fascinating to me, and I think it will be to 
the committee. How much of a downpayment did you make? 

Mr. Byer. I made a $3,000 downpayment. I bought the house in the 
neighborhood because I believe in helping the development of a neigh- 
borhood and a number of my friends have bought in the neighborhood 
and we have established a neighborhood community. This is what 
I think has to be done in every city community to make it interesting 
to live in the city. But it has to be made financially profitable for 
developers to come in. And this is where the FHA can help and 
where you gentlemen can help us with legislation which will stimulate 
private enterprise or cooperatives to come in with their funds and 
put their money to work. 

As Mr. Beerits said, it is in a pioneering stage, urban redevelopment, 
and I think it is good to publicize that fact or to make it a profitable 
thing to put your money into a pioneer venture. The majority of 
people today in this country live in cities. So why should we not put 
a tremendous amount of our money to work? And why should not 
the FHA make mortgages av ailable on the same basis as they do for 
new houses for financing old houses, insuring those mortgages up to 
90 percent or 95 percent for corporations or private individuals or 
associations that want to develop an area? 

I think maybe it would help if the insurance rate were reduced. I 
have a feeling that the rate could be reduced, and that would help by 
the fact that it would get the banker a little more interest for his loan, 
and he would be more inclined that way to put his money to work. 

Senator Crarx. Of course, the tight money policy has been a deter- 
rent to opening up something of that sort the last couple of years. We 
can hope it is beginning to ease. 

Mr. Bye. Yes, and I think also what the Government could do would 
be to provide a development fund to be given maybe as a donation or 
to be repaid later, a fund to give to emits organizations in studying 
an area and studying the needs of the c ommunity and promoting a new 
corporation. 

It takes a lot of time and study to promote a new corporation, to get 
it going, and to meet the FHA specifications it takes an advance sum 
of money to be made available so that someone can go to work to do 
this work. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Bye. I think this has 
been very interesting, stimulating testimony. 

Mr. Semer. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Bye, in the case of your own purchase of a house, if 
you do not mind my asking you a question on that, using that as an 
example, are you recommending that FHA insurance, which you ree- 
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ommend should be 95 percent of value, would be on the $12,000 pur- 
chase price in your case, or $17,000 after you improved it ? 

Mr. Bye. On the $17,000. On its completed cost after remodeling 
and improvements have been completed, and it had been appraised by 
FHA at that value. 

Mr. Semer. All right. The other question is this: If a developer 
were purchasing properties to rent out, have you had any experience 
as to the relationship between the amount of investment and the in- 
crease in rent that is required following the particular level of 
investment ? 

For example, the committee has had testimony in the past that every 
$1,000 of investment for rehabilitation requires a raise in rent of about 
$10 a month. 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Semer. Is that your experience here ? 

Mr. Bye. That isourexperience. I was going to say that. 

Seantor CLark. Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Bye, if I understood you correctly, you have a 
7-bedroom, 3-bath house ? 

Mr. Bye Yes. 

Mr. Carter. Do you live there alone with your family, or do you—— 

Mr. Bre. No; I rent out part of it. 

Mr. Carrer. You rent out part? 

Mr. Byr. Yes. I had it converted to a two-family residence and 
installed a new kitchen for myself. 

Mr. Carter. I see. 

Mr. Bye. That is right 

Seantor Ciark. Are you a bachelor, Mr. Bye? 

Mr. Bye. No; 1am married. 

Senator CrarK. Do you have any children / 

Mr. Bye. Four children. 

Senator CLark. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Bye. I am the manager of the Powelton Village Development 
Assuciates. I was formerly the manager, for 9 years, of the Friend- 
ship Cooperative Houses where I got my housing experience. 

Ginntne CriarKk. Where is that? 

Mr. Bye. That is in the same area, Powelton Village. I also 
worked for Morris Milgrim, who has built interracial new housing 
developments in the Philadelphia area. 

Mr. Carrer. This mortgage insurance you speak about, FHA in- 
sured mortgages for the houses, would be on the basis of regular 
business operation ? 

Mr. Bye. That is right. 

Mr. Carter. Rather than the owner-occupant type of operation? 

Mr. Bye. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Carrer. The commercial landlord would get a mortgage in 
order to bring the unit up above standards if possible ? 

Mr. Bye. I think that would stimulate the commercial landlord to 
improve properties he already owns and stimulate him to buy more 
properties to get the increased benefits. 

Senator CrarKk. Thank you very much, Mr. Bye. It has been a 
pleasure to have you here. 
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(Mr. Bye’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GERARD BYE, MANAGING DIRECTOR, POWELTON VILLAGE DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, P«. 


Mr. Chairman, this statement is prepared by the Powelton Villiage Develop- 
ment Associates, Inc., and includes recommendations for your consideration. 
This represents the experience of our corporation in rehabilitation and housing 
renewal, under private profit enterprise operations, over the last 2 years. 

The background of our company includes 10 years’ experience of its staff 
and many of its board members in housing management, rehabilitations, city 
planning, and real estate, in assessing the potentialities of renewal, and sensing 
the demonstrated need. 

Powelton Village Development Associates is a profit corporation with a new 
concept in neighborhood retewal. We bring together the knowledge and expe- 
rience of experts in the above-mentioued leids, including community organiza- 
tion and public relations. We own 8 properties witi 49 apartments in a small 
geographic area called Powelton Village, bounded by 32d and 38th Streets, Lun- 
easter to Spring Garden in Philadelphia. This is an area of fine old homes 
and residences, close to 2 universities. Drexel Institute of Technology, and 
the University of Pennsylvania, and with 10 minutes of city center by 3 
transportation lines. It is a strategic area suitable for family living, as well 
as for university people or downtown officeworkers and could be much in de- 
mand were the housing in better shape. 

A cooperative, the Friendship Cooperative Houses, Inc., has been active in 
this middle-income specific area for 11 years, owning 10 well rehabilitated 
properties with occupancy of all races and creeds. ‘Their influence had a pro- 
found effect on the rebirth of Vowelton Village. Powelton Village Develop- 
ment Associates started as an outgrowth of their work, and called upon 
private capital from the entire metropolitin area to start a new company 
founded on the concept of rehabilitated housing on an open-occupancy basis. In- 
vestment capital is placed in carefully selected properties which are renovated 
to create comfortable modern apartments. 

The start of Powelton Village Development Associates, Inc., in turn had a 
profound effect on many of the older residents and landlords of the area. They 
banded together in what is called the Powelton neighbors, one of the most 
successful interracial civic associations in Philadelphia, dedicated primarily to 
creating better living conditions in Powelton Village, including schools, traffic, 
recreaton, street lighting, protection, zoning, and housing compliance, and pro- 
motion of the area for new families. Citizen interest in renewal and rehabilita- 
tion is at a pitch, and these have resolved themselves into pressure on city council 
and the city planning commission who are now giving active attention to Powelton 
Village, to speed up the certified renewal plan for the area. Powelton Village 
Development Associates, Inc., and its stockholders work closely with the Powel- 
ton Neighbors. 

With this background Powelton Village Development Associates, Inc., believes 
creative forces can be set loose to attack citywide problems on a local area basis, 
using local citizen interest aided by the experience and advice of professionals 
in many fields concentrated on creating the city beautiful. We believe that pri- 
vate capital has an opportunity for protitable return, including capital gains, 
where invested in a well managed cuolpany with investments in rehabilitated 
real estate where excellent rentals are the proven resuits of modernization work, 
where renewal areas are involved. 

Our corporation, the Powelton Village Development Associates, Inc., incorpo- 
rated in March of 1956 has found many difficulties thrown in the path of rehabii- 
itation and renewal projects. With a sniall amount of private capital, $45,000, 
we find only very small projects can be promoted, as only from 55 to 66% percent 
mortgage conventional financing is available to us. Private capital does not 
see how profits can be made in rehabilitation work and are reluctant to invest 
substantial amounts. Under FHA none of the sections now written into law are 
sufficient inducement to private housing enterprisers. Mainly this is on account 
of heavy costs involved in meeting FHA requirements where many small apart- 
ment houses are involved, including lengthy delays, and extensive survey work. 

The need for new legislation to stimulate private enterprise in undertaking 
the business of rehabilitation of dwellings and apartment buildings and engag- 
ing in urban renewal activities generally has been shown by the virtual stand- 
still of such work under present legislation. 
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Rehabilitation and conservation of our city areas includes work on thousands 


of small units. In Philadelphia, this means old converted units where from 3 
to 8 or 10 apartments in a single building are involved. Thousands of these 
buildings need modernization, and many more complete rehabiltation. The 
problems are as follows: 


1. Accurate timing (close schedules carefully timed) for speed in mak- 
ing purchases, and in getting each individual project underway. 

2. The problem of finding adequate mortgages. Urban properties should 
receive the same consideration and treatment. The older and very substan. 
tially built urban properties receive only second-rate treatment; they 
should be put on an equal basis as new suburban housing. 

3. The importance of rehabilitation work in the whole renewal program 
cannot be underestimated, when it is considered that close to 100 percent 
of all housing in the older areas of Philadelphia were built before 1920, and 
need overhauling. The impact that rehabilitation of a substantial propor- 
tion of these older dwelling and apartment houses will have on the life of 
the inhabitants will be very great. 

4. Rehabilitation of the older sections of the city (the pre-1920 age prop- 
erties) is absolutely vital, if we are to encourage middle income fatnilies 
to remain in the city, and if we are to preserve values for all the rest of 
us, including the business community who depend on stabilized and increas- 
ing values for trade. 

5. There is a need for a local financial pool or capital, oriented specifically 
to providing mortgage loans to back up concentrated conservation and re- 
habilitation. These should be at attractive interest rates, and guaranteed 
by the Government. 

6. FHA insurance charges should be reduced, as a result of its long-term 
experience and large accumulation of reserve funds, to one-third or to one 
fourth of 1 percent. 

7. In Philadelphia particularly, and in many other cities, urban renewal, 
rehabilitation and conservation is receiving massive public attention and 
support, and many cities have influential groups working to promote these 
ends. On the basis of public demand, and the demonstrated need, liberali- 
zation of FHA requirements could be made with safety. 

8. Increasing proportions of middle income families are able to pay higher 
rents, and are willing to do so, to get modern facilities and more space. 
This is shown by the rapid takeup of all-too-few modernized and improved 
housing units at the higher rentals. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


To enable the rehabilitator to compete for and provide good used housing in 


urban areas of a quality suitable for modernization, FHA should: 


1. Allow for speed in purchasing individual properties as they come on the 
market, to accumulate housing for renewal work. 

2. Allow for simplified blueprints and great simplification of all codes. 

8. Provide for advance payment of development or promotional funds up 
to a certain percent of the proposed final cost of each property, to be advanced 
to the enterpriser or developer, which funds to be added to the final capitalized 
cost or appraised value of the property on completion, and included in the 
mortgage commitment. 

4. Provide for 95-percent mortgage insurance on appraised value, for a 
long term of years. 

5. Provide for private profit groups, as well as nonprofit or cooperative 
groups to be eligible. 

6. To provide for an insured mortgage pool, of funds supplied by groups 
of banks, bankers, saving and loan, building and loan, and similar institutions, 
to be made available specifically for urban renewal, rehabilitation. modern- 
ization, and conservation work. 

7. Reduce FHA insurance rates. 

We thank you for the opportunity to present this statement of our views and 


hope they will prove helpful in the consideration of the framework of new housing 
legislation. 


Senator Ciark. The next witness is Mrs. Florence M. Hill, president 


of the Associated Real Estate Brokers. 
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Mrs. Hill, we are happy to have you here. I see you have an assistant 
with you. Would you identify him for the record, please ? 


STATEMENT OF FLORENCE M. HILL, PRESIDENT, ACCOMPANIED 
BY LAWRENCE PRATTIS, COUNSEL, ASSOCIATED REAL ESTATE 
BROKERS OF PHILADELPHIA, INC. 


Mrs. Hiv. This is the counsel of our association, Mr. Lawrence 
Prattis. 

Senator CiarKk. Mrs. Hill, I see that you have a very brief prepared 
statement. Would you like to read it into the record, or do you want us 
tojust put it in the record and have you comment on it ? 

Mrs. Hit. I will read it into the record. 

Senator CLark. Allright. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Hix. First of all, I would like to say that we are very happy 
for the opportunity to appear before this committee. The Associated 
Real Estate Brokers of Philadelphia was founded as a professional 
organization for Negroes engaged in the real-estate business and affili- 
ated with the housing industry in its various phases. The roster of 
members presently is, however, unrestricted. The very fact that Negro 
real-estate brokers found it necessary to organize a separate profes- 
sional organizi ition points up the urgent need for progress toward the 
elimination of discrimination in the } priv ate housing industry. 

Senator CLark. Is it still true that the P hiladelphia Real Estate 
Board and its affiliated regional boards do not have any Negro mem- 
bers. Or has that changed now? 

Mrs. Iliti. I should say there is one in the Philadelphia board. 
There is another member who joined through the New York Board. 
So there are two persons in the Philadelphia area who are members. 

Senator Ciark. In the whole citywide Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board ¢ 

Mrs. Hinz. That is right. 

Senator CLark. There are only two Negro real-estate operators or 
agents in membership / 

Mrs. Ilinn. That is right. We are happy to comment though that 
we have some 10 or more white in our association. 

Senator Ciark. I do not know whether I should congratulate you 
or condone with you. I hope they are good members. 

Mrs. Hinn. They are fine members. 

In a study conducted by the Philadelphia Housing Association (a 
community chest agency) and the City of Philadelphia Human Rela- 
tions Commission (an agency of the city government), it was found 
that during the years 1945 to 1952 there were approximately 140,000 
new housing units erected in the city of Phil: a Iphia available to 
white occupancy. 

Senator Crark. It is my understanding that the Philadelphia 
Houising Association is not a community chest agency, that they used 
to be and were requested to resign. But I would like the fact to ap- 
pear. Is there somebody here from the housing association ? 

Mrs. Dotpearr. I am Cushing Dolbeare, assistant director of the 
housing association. The housing association is now a community 
chest agency. 

Senator Crank. That is just fine. When did you get back in? 
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Mrs. Dotpeare. We have always been in. 

Senator Crark. I am wrong then. I take it all back. Senators 
make mistakes too. 

Mrs. Hi. During the same period there were approximately 1,000 
new housing units erected in the city of Philadelphia available to Ne- 
groes. The situation has not improved to date. 

{t is apparent that conventional thinking private industry has not 
sought to remedy this situation which denies to 23 percent of the 
population of this city an opportunity to purchase new homes when 
they are economically prepared to do so. 

Senator Crark. During this period when there only 1,000 new hous- 
ing units made available to Negroes while 140,000 new housing units 
were being built in the city of Philadelphia, the Negro population of 
the city was growing rapidly and the white population of the city was 
declining. That is 2 fact, is it not ? 

Mrs. Hix. Yes, that is. 

Senator Crarx. Which makes it even worse, 

Mrs. Hix, It is a readily demonstrable fact that all of the residents 
of blighted housing area are not in such low-income groups as to be 
unable to buy private housing. Many such persons are able and will- 
ing to buy moderate-priced homes whenever such homes are avail: ble. 
In the present market, prospective Negro buyers are for all practical 
purposes limited to older, used and in many instances overvalued 
properties. 

Senator Ciark. We had a situation in Pittsburgh last week where, 
in addition to the conditions which you describe, there were large 
areas of the city where a Negro would not be per mitted to buy even 
an old house. I stood up for my native city of Philadelphia, pointing 
out that while things were pretty bad with us, at least there were 
substantial areas in the city open for Negro purchasers of older 
houses. That is a fact, is it not? 

Mrs. Hitz. That is a fact, Senator Clark, but I might also say, as 
bad as it is, still there are old houses in the city of Philadelphia 
where Negroes cannot buy. 

Senator CuarK. Yes, there are areas where you cannot buy, but 
there are quite a number of areas where you can. Is that not true? 

Mrs. Hit. Yes, I think Philadelphia might be out front of 
Pittsburgh in that respect. 

Senator Crark. Amusingly enough, Beverly Carter, whom I am 
sure both of you know, testified in Pittsburgh that he had been com- 
pletely unable to buy a $20,000 house anywhere in Pittsburgh except 
in a segrated, pretty much slum area, and he was kind enough to say 
that having come from the 22d ward in Philadelphia he did not expect 
such treatment. 

Mrs. Hit. We conceive it to be a proper function of government 
to support and encourage in every posible way the elimination of 
discriminatory practices “and patterns in the housing industry. 

Senator CLark. Let me interrupt once more to say this: Is it not 
your view that the discrimination in housing practices is at the root 
of the difficulty in integrating the schools? 

In other words, you have a policy of school integration which is 
defeated in practice because segregated housing results in either an 
all white or an all Negro school. 

Mrs. Huw. That is right. 
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Senator CLarK. In many an instance. Not always, but very often is 


that not true? 

Mrs. Hitt. That is quite true. 

Senator Ciark. So we do not need to be too smug in the North 
about our attitude toward school integration. 

Mrs. Hix. No. 

The typical pattern which the influence of the Federal Government 
should seek to break, involves the following sequence of events: 

(a) Lending institutions refuse to lend to Negroes because they 
are “poor credit risks.’ 

By The builder refuses to build for Negroes because he cannot 
afterward sell the units he has built. 

(c) The real estate broker refuses to sell to Negroes because it will 
break the racial pattern of a neighborhood and white buyers will 
disappear. 

All of these events are based upon assumptions which have proved 
false whenever courageous men have put them to the test of actual 
practice. We are happy to — out that in Philadelphia, under the 
leadership of several forward-thinking businessmen, profitable private 
projects have been erected which are available to Negro buyers and 
white alike. 

Senator CuarK. And they have been able to get their mortgage 
money too, have they not ¢ 

Mrs. Hin. They have been able to get their mortgage money. 
They have resulted in small enclaves of democratic living i in attrac- 
tive, well kept surroundings. We are very proud and justifiably so 
to make this following statement: That our city administration, 
under the leadership of the distinguished chairman of this commit- 
tee, Senator Clark, gave much aid and encouragement to those men 
who launched the building of communities which were to be typical 
American communities. 

The present city administration continues this sympathetic atti- 
tude. It is clear, however, that effective progress in this area re- 
quires resources that even a great city such as ours does not possess. 

Accordingly, we would suggest that legislation to eliminate slums 
and effectuate urban renewal should contain provisions to encourage 
and support those builders, real estate men and lending institutions 
which have recognized the tremendous need for additional housing 
units for Negro citizens. Such provisions might well take the form 
of Government guaranties of financing for minority groups or lower 
and middle class income groups, we “should say, refusal of present 
benefits to those institutions which have refused to lend to Negroes 
who are in all respects qualified to purchase homes through normal 
methods of financing, and a continuing program of persu: sion and 
education in all of the various branches of the private housing in- 
dustry to increase the number of available units of housing for 
Negroes. 

Nothing that has been stated herein is in any way intended to mini- 
mize the “great need for additional units of public housing, but it 
cannot be denied that the American way of life is more nearly realized 
when individuals are enabled to use their energies and resources in 
purchasing their own homes. To replace the slums with public hous- 
ing alone might well result in another undesirable condition—a well 
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built, one-class, and in many instances, one-race area. We believe 
that this committee would do a great service to our urban commu- 
nities and to our Nation as a whole if it recommended legislation to 
renew our urban centers with added private housing available to all 
Americans regardless of race. 

Senator Cirark. Thank you very much, Mrs. Hill. That is a fine 
statement, and I congratulate you on its preparation and presentation. 

How many individuals are there in your association roughly / 

Mrs. Hitt. Between 75 and 80. 

Senator Ciark. They come from not all areas of the city, but 
pretty much all? 

Mrs. Hix. Pretty much all of the areas. We stretch from, we 
would say, Germantown all the way down to the island and from- 

Senator Crarx. The witness means League Island at the southern 
boundary of the city in the Delaware. 

Mrs. Hinz. Yes, all the way out to city line and beyond. 

Senator Crank. That is in west Philadelphia ? 

Mrs. Hin. That is right. Into Montgomery County. 

Senator Crark. Do you have anybody north of Cottman Street ? 

Mrs. Hit. No. 

Senator Ciark. The answer is “No,” and that is an indication of 
an area where your race is pretty completely excluded, is it not? 

Mrs. Hitt. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Does your association belong to the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards? 

Mrs. Hiti. As embarrassing as it might be, we belong to a national 
real-estate association but not to the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards to which I think you refer. That is the white group. 

Senator Crarx. Have you made any application to get into it, or 
did you just know they would not let you in 4 

Mrs. Hit. Through the years many applications have been made 
and they have been sponsored by many of our white friends. Later 
on they were declined once the racial identity was known. I would 
like to say that we have a national association, not because we wanted 
it as Negroes, and we do not call it a Negro national association be- 
cause it 1s not. We organized it about 8 years ago because we felt 
the need of a national clearinghouse for all of our respective boards. 

Senator Crark. I imagine you had to do it in self-defense, did you 
not ? 

Mrs. Hitx. We had to after we could not get into the other asso- 
ciation. We had a great deal of diffic ulty by threatened suits from 
the white boards, national, and after 3 years the executive vice presi- 
dent did appear and felt that the suits w ould be dropped. 

Senator CiarK. I would like to note for the record that for reasons 
which escape me the National Association of Real Estate Boards and 
their local affiliates are boycotting these hearings. They refused to 
come in Portland. They refused to come in Pittsburgh. They refused 
to come in Philadelphia. 

My own relationships with the local real estate board executives 
have been uniformly friendly and courteous even when we disagreed. 
The Philadelphia Real Estate Board originally accepted the invita- 
tion to appear before this committee and only 10 days ago advised us 
that they would be unable to be present. 
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A similar pattern was evident in Pittsburgh. 

I am slowly and reluctantly coming to the conclusion that this na- 
tional boycott is a result of advice from the national body in Washing- 
ton which is endeavoring to discredit these hearings on the ground that 
they are partisan. 

I would like to renew again a cordial invitation to my friends on the 
Philadelphia Real Estate Board to appear at these hearings tomorrow. 
I know that they have information which can be of great use and great 
help to our committee. 

I would like to reassure them with respect to what I said when these 
hearings began. We are not looking for headlines. We do not want 
to pillory anybody. We respect the right of every American to have 
his own point of view on these highly controversial matters. 

But there is vital information which can be of great assistance to 
this committee in drafting legislation at the coming session which 
can best come from the executives of the real estate board. I would be 
hopeful that they would reconsider their decision and give us the help 
which can be of such great use to us here. 

(The following was received for the record :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REAL ESTATE BOARDS 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1958. 
Hon. JoserH 8. CLARK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CLARK: My attention has been directed to a statement made by 
you at the hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on Housing in Philadelphia on 
December 17, 1957, that the decision of the Portland (Maine), Pittsburgh, and 
Philadelphia Real Estate Boards not to testify at such hearings in their respective 
communities resulted from the advice or influence of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards “to discredit these hearings on the ground that they are 
partisan” (pp. 1427-1430 of hearing transcript). 

I respectfully submit that there must be some misunderstanding on your part 
which I am confident you will want to correct. When Senator Sparkman an- 
nounced the hearings of the subcommittee on September 21, I sent a letter to the 
presidents of the real estate boards in the communities to be covered, enclosing 
a copy of the release and offering the services of our office should the boards desire 
to testify. We realized that the purpose of the hearings was to review the effect 
of certain Federal programs in their local settings, and we felt that we were not 
in a position to influence the local board in an area which was wholly within their 
province. 

It appears that the real estate boards in Huntsville and Mobile testified before 
the subcommittee, and in the three communities referred to above, the local boards 
decided not to testify. It is my understanding that the Chicago Real Estate 
Board requested an opportunity to testify, which request was not granted, 
although the board was later invited to file a statement “for the record.” 

Our national association is a federation of more than 1,200 local real estate 
boards which in local community matters enjoy considerable autonomy consistent 
with the constitution and bylaws of the association and the realtors’ code of 
ethics, and would naturally, in such instances as those to which you referred, be 
guided by their own best judgment. 

Your statement that the National Association of Real Estate Boards was 
boycotting the subcommittee hearings represents a most serious charge. We would 
greatly appreciate any consideration you might give to correcting the record or, in 
lieu thereof, to inserting this letter in the record of the subcommittee hearings. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN C. WILLIAMSON, Director. 


Senator Cuark. Thank you very much, Mrs. Hill. 
Does the staff have any questions ? 

Mr. Carter. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Ciark. Mr. Carter. 
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Mr. Carter. Mrs, Hill, as a real estate agent, are you familiar with 
VHMCP? 

Mrs. Hixu. Yes. 

Mr. Carter. Have you done much business with that agency ? 

Mrs. Hit. Several of our brokers have. We have not done a great 
deal, but they have been helpful. 

Mr. Carter. We have a witness tomorrow who I believe will men- 
tion that. As I understand, he is a correspondent for a large national 
insurance company. They had a policy for awhile of placing all 
minority loans—that is, everyone that came to them—through the 
VHMCP. I just wondered if you could comment on how effective 
that has been in this area. 

Mrs. Hitt. We have not had enough experience to actually give you 
any help. But we do know that the agency has been helpful. We have 
gotten reports from our national association. As a matter of fact, 
our national president I think serves in one of the regions. But in 
this particular area I cannot point to any that would really help you. 

Mr. Cartsr. Would you say that it was worthwhile to continue the 
VHMCP on that basis, or would you say it was not serving the pur- 
pose anymore? 

Mrs. Hix. I would not say it is not serving the purpose. I think 
that it should be continued, and I think that it can be utilized to a 
greater extent. 

Senator Ctarg. Thank you very much, Mrs. Hill. 

Mrs. Huu. Thank you, and we are happy to have been here. 

Senator CuarK. The next witness is Mr. Lennox L. Moak, director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research. 

Moak, we are very happy indeed to welcome you here. This 
is one of the many subjects dealing with the social and economic life 
and financial life of the city of Philadelphia in which you have become 
an expert during your residence in this city since World War II. 

In order to indicate to my colleagues the bias with which I greet 
your testimony, it should appear of record that you were the first 
director of finance in the government of the city of Philadelphia when 
I was mayor, that you served with great distinction there for 2 years, 
retired at your own request because of reasons of health and have 
stayed in the Philadelphia community despite your southern origins 
in order to make your contribution to what we like to think of as 
Philadelphia’s renaissance. 


STATEMENT OF LENNOX L. MOAK, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF MUNIC- 
IPAL RESEARCH, AND PENNSYLVANIA ECONOMY LEAGUE, 
EASTERN DIVISION 


Senator Criark. I see that you have here a prepared statement 
which I will ask the reporter to print at the end of your remarks. 

I will ask you to proceed in any way that you see fit. 

You had better tell us about the Bureau of Municipal Research 
because my colleagues will not know about it. 

Mr. Moax. The Bureau of Municipal Research is a citizen sup- 
ported organization founded here in 1908, originally supported 
largely by individual contributions and more recently by corporate 
contributions in light of redistribution of the pattern of giving. 
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Senator Cuark. The Pennsylvania Economy League, on behalf of 
which you also appear, is the eastern division of the same agency 
which appeared before the committee in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Moax. Correct, sir. 

I want to make it clear I appear here more as a layman rather 
than a specialist or expert in this particular field, because it is a 
quite complicated field and one in which we have an acquaintance but 
no alleged expertise. 

Senator Ciarx. I would have to say for the record that if you 
are not an expert you are at least a semipro. 

Mr. Moax. Our concern in this field has taken on a number of 
facets, as I believe you know. For 214 years we spent a great deal 
of time in the study of licenses and inspections department in Phil- 
adelphia and the means oi using the enforcement techniques for 
improvement of housing in the ¢ community by local action. 

Senator Cuarx. The stick as distinguished from the carrot 
approach ¢ 

Mr. Moax. We suggested a few carrots in the end product there, 
and we are pleased to note that the department is currently being 
modified to some extent in the interest of the establishment of com- 
munity-relations programs as well as police programs. 

The particular orientation which we would like to call to the 
attention of you and of the committee is the importance of the indus- 
trial side of urban renewal. We have noted from material prepared 
by others that since 1949 this core city—and we have been advised 
some other core cities—has experienced irregular but constant declines 
in industrial employment. Although the organization is largely 
financed by industry, industry has other , and other more appropriate 
means to make its wishes known on a legislative basis, such as the 
chamber of commerce. Yet, because of our association with many 
public programs here, we cannot be oblivious to the importance of 
this dec line in employment for a number of reasons. 

he evidences of the decline as we see it are not only the forthright 
reduction in employment but also the impending further reductions 
that may yet be ahead of us, the net loss of plants in this community. 

We note that probably in Philadelphia again as in other core 
cities——— 

Senator Ciark. You speak of “core cities.” Define it, will you? 

Mr. Moak. I would say here as to Philadelphia at the center of a 
region embracing perhaps 5 million people, the core city has 2 million 
people, and then we have 450 townships, boroughs and cities that are 
peripheral to the core city. 

Senator CiarK. Including New Jersey ? 

Mr. Moax. Including New Jersey and portions of Delaware. 

Senator CraRK. Including the upper half of Newcastle County in 
Delaware ? 

Mr. Moax. Correct. This particular region seems to be maintain- 
ing its own, not in comparison to national standards of growth but at 
least within its own context of self- sufficiency. It is only natural that 
it should not grow perhaps as fast as some other areas. 

Senator Ctark. Notably on the west coast. 

Mr. Moax. Yes. If we drew a total industrial balance sheet for 
the region, it might be that assets and liabilities might more or less 
balance. But for the core city we think that a total industrial balance 
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sheet would probably show that we had gone downhill since 1945 and 
particularly since 1949. 

In noting some of the reasons for this, we are impressed particularly 
by the need for industry to expand in place. And the difficulty of 
expanding 1 in place—— 

Senator Ciark. Expand in place?) That means expansion of exist- 
ing industry where it is ? 

Mr. Moax. Correct. 

Senator Ciark. And you need land for it ? 

Mr. Moax. You need land, and that land cannot practically be had 
at a reasonable price through the processes now available and some- 
times cannot be had at any price because adjacent ownership does not 
care to sell out. 

Senator CuarKk. There has also been a sustantial flight of industry 
to the suburbs as well as of people to the suburbs in Philadelphia dur- 
ing that 10-year period, has there not ? 

Mr. Moak. There has, sir. We have maintained a balance. Some 
studies, not made by us but by others, suggest that most of what has 
left the city has stayed in the region but has relocated within the 
region and that part of this relocation is because it could not expand 
where it needed to expand and hence moved along. 

Senator Clark. Would you mind speaking a little louder ? 

Mr. Moak. Closely allied to this subject is the need for auxiliary 
facilities, particularly those relating to a conversion from rail to truck 
transportation and those of parking facilities adjacent to plants for 
employees and for customers. Being quite familiar as you are with 
Philadelphia, perhaps the Hunting Park industrial district is a prime 
example of a district developed originally around rail and mass trans- 
portation, which is being choked to death today because of the transi- 
tion from rail to truck and from mass transit to individual automobile, 

Senator Crark. The Hunting Park area to which the witness refers 
is located north of the main tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad run- 
ning from Philadelphia to New York and to some extent along the 
lines of the Reading and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroads. And what 
the witness has to say about the inadequacy of present highway trans- 
portation in that area is very clear indeed. 

I do not know whether you want to tie it in, Mr. Moak, with the 
long-range, the very ambitious, and extremely expensive plans of the 
urban traffic and transport: ition board and of the State and national 
highway programs; but, if all comes off as we hope, that situation will 
be remedied, to be sure not for some years to come. 

Mr. Moax. We will have remedied it as far as movement between 
regions is concerned, but we still will not have approached the problem 
of truck-bay areas adjacent to plants originally developed for rail 
handling of principal cargo, nor will we have met the essential prob- 
lems of parking for employees and customers. 

Senator Ciark. Because real estate is too expensive ? 

Mr. Moax. Too expensive, or we meet obstinancy in the selling out 
of 1 or 2 small units, and we cannot afford to buy a row of houses. 
We have practical problems of displacement of residents in the area. 

Senator Crark. Which is why you are advocating here the exten- 
sion of the power of eminent domain in order to provide for industrial 
as well as residential redevelopment ? 
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Mr. Moax. Correct, sir. 

We feel that the neighborhoods in which these industries are situ- 
ated, not so much Hunting Park but in some areas near the city and 
to the north of Market Street and east of Broad, are deteriorating m 
such manner that it is taking a tremendous toll upon industry in that 
area inasmuch as people do not care to spend their workaday lives 
in unattractive surroundings which characterize much of that region 
or to traverse through that type going to and from work. 

Senator Crark. We have a couple of additional problems. There 
are a good many outmoded loft-type factory buildings there which 
were deserted by the textile industry. There are, also, as I recall it, 
some rendering plants and canneries; so we have an air-pollution prob- 
lem in terms of odor. And there are a good many industries that have 
a smoke problem. 

In addition to that, there is acertain amount of dump and vacant 
and waste land as you go our farther east up Aramingo and Harbin- 
son Avenues, so that we are really pretty close to an industrial slum 
up through there; are we not? 

Mr. Moax. In a considerable portion of it. And then adjacent to 
much of it is a residential slum; so that even if we have a good factory 
within the area we have difficulty in attracting and retaining employ- 
ees if they have an opportunity for competitive employment elsewhere. 

Senator CLark. Nobody who could live anywhere else 

Mr. Moax. It is more than living. It is a matter of going through, 
back and forth, to work. 

Senator Ciark. That is true. 

Mr. Moax. These conditions, as we see it, constitute a serious erosion 
of the economic base in this core city, and we are concerned that much 
of what has taken place is only fragmentary in terms of decisions al- 
ready made and not revealed and other decisions in the process of 
making, not yet finally decided. 

Senator CLark. You mean at the local level ? 

Mr. Moak. No, speaking now of the industrial. This movement of 
industry, I think, has only begun to take place. 

Senator CiarKk. In other words, your prognosis disturbs you. You 
think it is going to accelerate ? 

Mr. Moak. Yes, sir. 

Our concern, therefore, lies in the fact that in order to meet housing 
and other amenities of living we need gainful employment, obviously. 
For example, I just made a computation here a few moments ago. If 
we lost 10,000 industrial employees by virtue of the closing out of those 
shops in the last 6 years, the municipality in its wage tax alone will 
be sustaining an annual loss of $600,000 in wage tax. Capitalized 
over a 20-year period, that becomes a sizable subsidy which might have 
been considered in an appropriate form for helping to sustain this 
industrial base. 

Senator Ciark. My recollection is, the annual take from the wage 
tax these days is slightly in excess of $50 million. Is that right? 

Mr. Moax. It is now more than that, thanks to the most recent 
increase. 

Senator Crark. That is right. 

Mr. Moak. It was about $52 million at 114 percent. I think it is 
$63 million or $64 million at 114 percent. 
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Senator Crark. Do you recall whether the city of Philadelphia will 
get this year more money from the wage tax than it does from the 
real-estate tax / 

Mr. Moax. They will be approximately equal. 

Senator Crark. When you add the school tax, the total take on 
the real-estate tax is still higher ? 

Mr. Moax. Correct, sir. 

We believe that this industrial loss even in satisfactory residential 
neighborhoods extends the process of blight in those neighborhoods, 
A vacant factory building and a boarded-up factory building is an in- 
vitation to the beginning of blight in its own right. 

Perhaps most disturbing to us is that the present flight of industry 
to sitbuibin tends to produce a vacuum of community leadership. We 
have been hearing a long time about loss of leadership to the suburbs, 
We had half lost it. We lost the nighttime residents. As long as 
they spent most of their daylight hours and frequently evening hours 
in the core city there was a basis for continued interest that could be 
exploited. Secondly, the problems of the core city were sufficiently 
challenging to attract the exercise of the abilities of top leadership, 
whereas some of our smaller jurisdictions do not have problems of 
such magnitude. 

Frankly, we operate here in a five-county area, and we have rela- 
tively more difficulty in involving leadership occasionally in some of 
these small jurisdictions than we do involving leadership where the 
problems are much larger. 

Senator Crark. I would point out, too, that we have never been 
able to induce much leadership on this side of the Delaware from that 
portion of the metropolitan area which is located in New Jersey 
merely because of the traditional political difference in jurisdiction. 
So that in a sense, from the point of view of the core city, a great 
deal of our leadership potential was never really capitalized on. 
There are occasional exceptions, but not too many. 

Mr. Moa. The tendency of top management of Philadelphia-based 
industry in seeking residence was to locate in Pennsylvania rather 
than to locate in New Jersey. 

Senator Crark. That is true. 

Mr. Moak. That might have had some effect. 

In any event, here in the past, part of a man’s heart was not only 
where the home was but also where the pocketbook was, and we had 
a base for appeal. If he removes his industry now to West Goshen 
Township and he lives in Lower Merion, which are two of our sub- 
urban counties, there is not much basis for continuing to involve him 
in public affairs in Philadelphia, and frequently public affairs in the 
smaller jurisdictions are not sufficient to involve his interest there, and 
hence he is virtually a net loss. 

Senator CriarK. I would like to say you put your finger on one of 
the most disturbing elements in the sociology of this particular area. 
I want to commend you for your frankness in doing it. 

I think one happy minor result is that the government in the local 
second-class townships tends to improve out of all proportion to the 
necessity, and the civic problems in the core city correspondingly 
deteriorate. 
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I think all of us would agree that the potential leadership is thin 

enough in all conscience anyway, and if we further dilute it by this 

rocess which you speak of, we have a very real threat to the adequate 
unctioning of an abe democracy, in my judgment. 

Mr. Moaxk. We find it particularly true in some of our nearby town- 
ships, which I will leave nameless for obvious reasons, but there is 
an almost complete dearth of any leadership potential around which 
you can build effective public programs. 

These observations and studies have led us to the view that while 
we would not suggest that the approach we have taken in reaching 
out for improvement of housing is the wrong approach, nevertheless 
there is deserving a corollary approach which consciously seeks to 
emphasize job production and stability in the core-city area. 

To that end we would like to suggest 1 or 2 things which perhaps 
are not too significant but if adopted would change the pattern rather 
appreciably. 

First, we think that consideration should be given to modifying the 
degree of Federal supervision by a significant reduction. We realize 
the realities of politics and bureaucracy—and not using the word 
adversely but in its proper context. The realities require authority 
commensurate with responsibility. Otherwise, when maladministra- 
tion results, someone is unfairly pilloried. There has been in some 

rograms a device—not so much in Federal programs but more in 

tate programs—of allocation of funds without responsibility bein 
imposed upon the executive arm for supervision of how they are used. 
For example, State collected, locally shared taxes in the motor vehicle 
field, and an extension of that type of principle, does not impose upon 
a central bureaucracy responsibilities, and therefore the impedimenta 
of procedures can be considerably reduced. 

Senator CLrarx. Would you be content to leave the Federal super- 
vision to the General Accounting Office on a postaudit basis, or do 
you think that is going too far? 

Mr. Moakx. I would so far as fiscal procedures are concerned. I 
think that programmatically the General Accounting Office is in no 
position to audit program performance. 

Senator Ctark. No. Of course that is true. 

Mr. Moax. And I would suggest that we should carefully explore 
the potentialities for much heavier emphasis upon the post rather than 
preaudit in both the fiscal and performance aspects. 

Senator CiarK. In other words, let the local public agency go ahead 
after a prima facie preliminary showing that their plans meet the 
general broad objectives of the legislation ? 

Mr. Moaxk. Yes; I would subscribe to that in principle. 

I would like to suggest that formulas for distribution of the funds 
between residential and nonresidential purposes might well be largely 
eliminated—if not eliminated, then substantially reduced. 

Senator CLarx. Thus permitting our friend, the local public agency, 
to make the decision as to how it would spend the share of Federal 
funds to which it was entitled, letting it, if it saw fit, use the major 
part of it for industrial rehabilitation rather than requiring the 
overwhelming proportion of it to be used for residential rehabilitation 
and redevelopment ? 

Mr. Moak. Yes. 
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You made reference earlier to the fact that I was from the South, 
I have known communities there in which the shacks were horrible, 
But on an even basis, if there was a million dollars to be spent, a 
million dollars spent in production of industrial base would in my 
judgment have been superior to the definitive, nevertheless nonrein- 
vestible gain arising from the elimination of the shacks and the build- 
ing of better houses immediately. 

¥ inally, we would like to suggest that the large project concept give 
way to what we would think would be a more rational approac h of 
renewal where you need it and when you need it. We are concerned 
over the fact that we have heard about Eastwick as the largest project 
in the United States in this field for at least as long as I have been 
in Philadelphia, which is 8 years. We have not turned any earth 
down there yet. And I do not know when we will. In the meantime 
we may have lost a good many industries from this community. Had 
we narrowed our immediate objectives and used a rifle instes ud of 
something else, we could have perhaps done a greater service to the 
community within the time thus far expired. 

And that is not to reject the concept of overall pl: mnning but to 
suggest that we can get our projects beyond our capacity. 

Senator Crark. With the exception of Eastwick and the food dis- 
tribution center, which is not asking for Federal help, most of the 
recent projects in Philadelphia have been extremely finited in site. 
So that Eastwick really is the exception to a general rule which fol- 
lows the pattern which you are recommending. Is that not right? 

Mr. Moax. Yes; except that most of the redevelopment rojects 
in Philadelphia thus far that have moved anywhere have i been 
very largely tied into public housing. 

Senator Crark. Yes; that is true. Nevertheless, it has been really 
a pinpoint type of development aimed at with a rifle, would you not 
say’ 

Mr. Moaxk. Yes; I think it is much more nearly so than the tre- 
mendous type of development thought of in the Eastwick situation. 

Senator Crark. I do not know whether you were here to hear the 
presentation made by the Philadelphia Housing Association this 
morning which asked for even bigger and better Eastwicks. They 
want all South ee in one project. 

Mr. Moax. I am sorry I did not hear that presentation. I under- 
stand it was presented in some slightly different form at another 
group earlier. I would recoil from it. I would recoil from it. 

Senator Ciark. Instinctively or intellectually ? 

Mr. Moax. Both. I would recoil from it not because I reject the 
suggestion that men should make no little plans, but the fact that 
men should make plans that they have some reasonable hope of 
putting into effect while the people associated with them are still 
around to do it. 

Senator Crark. Without wanting to dissent from your view, I 
suspect that a part of your reaction that way and my reaction the 
other way is based on certain personal basic metabolisms which 
have no real part of the intellectual process. 

Mr. Moax. My concern there is a problem of administration, of 
administrative science if there is such a thing, that becomes involved. 
I hone the metabolism is not too much of a factor. 
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Senator CLark. I would like to get your curbstone thinking on this 
proposition : You are here advoc: ating a substantially greater 
emphasis on industrial as contrasted with resicle ntial redev elopment. 
A good many other witnesses have taken the same point of view. 
This urban redevelopment program was conceived and born as a 
residential program. ‘The industrial problem has been thought here- 
tofore to be capable of bemg solved at the local level. And as you 
knew, the city of Phil: adelphia through its Department of Commerce 
is promoting a pretty elaborate industrial redevelopment program. 
Moreover, private industry with the aid of the city has succeeded in 
financing the food distribution center. At least it looks as if they 
are going to. It has built with no Federal aid at all the commercial 
redevelopment in Penn Center. Which leads one te query whether 
the resources of private industry with such help as can be afforded 
by the municipality are not adequate to meet this industrial redevelop- 
ment challenge, thus turning Federal funds loose for fields where 
private enterprise system cannot do the job. 

I am particularly anxious to get your view in that regard because 
I know that you are one—and I “honor you for your view—who feels 
we ought to keep the Federal Government out of almost everything 
that we can and turn to it only as a last resort. 

Mr. Moak. I realize that there is potentiality for apparent incon- 
sistency in some views I hold here, and I may indeed be inconsistent, 
but J will pass that portion of this lightly by. 

I do not consider that Penn Center Development a basic redevelop- 
ment, because land assembly was not required. 

Senator CLark. That is true. 

Mr. Moak. | also do not consider the food distribution center as 
strictly typical of what I am reaching out for, which is renewal of 
industry i in place. 

Senator Criark. As distinguished from the redevelopment or re- 
habilitation of a dump area or where there is no industry present? 

Mr. Moak. The program of the Philadelphia Department of Com- 
merce to date is largely a program for the attraction of new industry 
and the making available of spaces and municipally owned land or 
other land that is essentially undeveloped for the location of such 
industry and facilitating it, all of which is important. 

But if we have industrial development here engaging 400,000 peo- 
ple now—and I have seen statistics to that effeet—— 

Senator Crark. You mean that is the labor force in Philadelphia 
industry ? 

Mr. Moak. In Philadelphia industry. I have seen such statistics. 
I do not know how reliable they are. But they are to that effect, that 
the industrial employment here is in that magnitude. 

You have to do a lot of attraction of new industr y to compensate for 
the loss of 1,000 employees. If we have lost 10,000 employees, it 
is not headlines for the newspapers normally. If we attract 1,000 it is. 
The problem, therefore, from the selfish core-city point of view, is 
what can we do to facilitate the retention in place and the expansion 
in place. 

I know, for example, of a scientific laboratory which is about to 
remove itself from the center city, staying in the region, but 25 or 30 
miles out; 900 jobs T believe are involved. That is a severe loss, as I 
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see it, for the center city, not only because of the economic loss but 
because of the nature of those jobs, the leadership type people we 
were talking about a little earlier, and we lose those people both 
ways. 

Senator CiarK. That leads me to my final question or, rather, 
the final subject I would like to get your off-the-cuff thinking on. 
The way your testimony is tending and the way a number of the other 
witnesses have testified elsewhere to the same extent is beginning 
to make me wonder whether what we need is not one big program 
of urban renewal with its concomitants of relocation housing, public 
housing, middle-income housing, industrial redevelopment with its 
slum-clearance potential, all in the same package with special empha- 
sis on those areas throughout the country where we have the most 
serious problem in terms of surplus labor, unemployment, obsoles- 
cence of industry, moving of industry, which it had hitherto been 
thought could best be dealt with by an area redevelopment or a dis- 
tressed areas bill, of which I have been one of the sponsors—Senator 
Douglas has taken the lead—and perhaps even to go so far as to give 
thought as to whether some part of the small-business program should 
not also be carried into this redevelopment concept. There too, all 
too, frequently, the problem is the expansion of plant in site or the 
attraction of a light industry with a relatively small number of em- 
ployees to an area which will be made available for’them through site 
preparation, and the credit problems become involved in that picture. 

I am thinking off the top of my head now. I wonder if we have not 
perhaps put into 4 compartments something which is really all 1. That 
is to say, dealing with our distressed areas, attempting to resuscitate 
our small businesses, urban redevelopment for residential purposes, 
and industrial-blight redevelopment. Is it not all part of the same 
process ? 

I am asking for information, because this is not a considered view on 
my part at all but just a thought that has occurred to me, particularly 
as your testimony has progressed. 

Mr. Moax. I am of the opinion that they are extremely closely re- 
lated and can best be dealt with, at least at the local level, without the 
imposition of arbitrary structural differentials such as we have in this 
community. I do not know how I would proceed to structure for the 
performance of these, because, of course, these in turn overlap into 
other areas as you start going. I would not want to give a prejudg- 
ment. I do not know much about the Federal organization so I would 
like to pass on that aspect of it. But I do think that they need to be 
considered as a ball of wax, closely interrelated. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, sir. 

(Mr. Moak’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LENNOx L. Mosk, Drrector, BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH AND 
PENNSYLVANIA EconoMy LEAGUE, EASTERN DIVISION 


I appear here today as a layman, not as a specialist or expert in the field of 
urban renewal. At the same time, I appear on behalf of two research organiza- 
tions with more than average interest in and knowledge of some of the adverse 
trends in the recent history of our cities, particularly as they affect the ability of 
the local governments to meet their present and ultimate needs as instruments of 
fulfillment of community objectives. 

Specifically, our interest lies in the effective and economical performance of 
local and State governmental services in Pennsylvania. We know that the re- 
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quirements for the services are, in large measure, conditioned by population 
composition and density, by individual and collective needs and appetites, by the 
degree of recognition and acceptance of men’s obligations to each other, and by 
the economic well-being of the community. 

We view the process of urban renewal as one encompassing many aspects of 
the entire process of urban life. Specifically we concur with those who believe it 
must include housing, recreation, education, and transportation. But we think 
that all of this will in the long run become as naught unless the economic base 
in this city is regenerated. 

While we have done no elaborate research in this matter, our observations 
seem clearly to warrant the following generalizations in respect to Philadelphia : 

1. The amounts of investment in plant, particularly of manufacturing 
establishments, in Philadelphia since 1945 has not been commensurate with 
the rate of depletion.—We have studied some of the available information 
and we have talked off the record with some industrial leaders. From this 
we note that if we constructed a full-scale community-balance sheet, we 
would find that we are not renewing our prime industrial base at the rate 
with which it is wearing out or becoming obsolete. In fact the core city 
has, since 1949, experienced a continual decline in both the number of indus- 
trial establishments and industrial employees. 

2. Industry is having difficulty expanding in place.—The foregoing should 
not be constructed as an indication of widespread decay of industry in this 
region. In fact, many industries have during the past decade found it 
desirable to expand their operations due to increased business. Their ca- 
pacity to expand in place is in part contingent upon their ability to secure 
additional real estate at a reasonable price adjacent to their existing hold- 
ings. The well-known trends to single-level operations in order to take 
advantage of the assembly line and materials handling equipment places a 
penalty upon multistory operations in many fields. Land for expansion in 
place for single-floor operations is difficult to acquire. A few have been able 
to acquire additional ground ; many apparently have not. 

3. Space for auviliary facilities needed.—Closely allied to the foregoing 
problems in expansion are those of securing adequate space for auxiliary 
facilities, notably in two specifics: (a) Truck-bay space as the reliance upon 
rail gives way to reliance upon motortruck transportation; and (b) provi- 
sion for employee and customer parking space. Perhaps Philadelphia has no 
illustration so important in these matters as the Hunting Park Avenue indus- 
trial area. Here is an industrial community developed in the age of reliance 
upon rail and mass transit. Today, industry after industry in this area is 
confronted with major problems of continued profitable operation, due largely 
to the parking and transportation problem. 

4. The neighborhoods in which many industries are situated are deteriorat- 
ing.—The process of urban blight, usually associated in the publie and offi- 
cial mind exclusively with residential living conditions, is taking a tremen- 
dous toll upon industry. There are sections of Philadelphia in which the 
deterioration of the community is so great that it is no longer an attractive 
place in which to work. The employee who, in periods of relatively full 
employment, has a choice of employers will not long continue to work in 
surroundings which he considers unpleasant. 

Why should he? Ina time when the combination of commuting and work 
time still consume more than half man’s waking hours 5 days or more per 
week, it is only natural that each of us seek to carry on our employment in 
as pleasant surroundings as are compatible with the other satisfactions of 
employment, 

We know that there are portions of Philadelphia (and we are advised 
that similar situations are true in some other core cities), where employ- 
ment is avoided either because of actual or fancied adverse neighborhood 
conditions. In due course, such a situation leads either to increased costs of 
doing business at present locations, or to migration of the industry. 

The foregoing factors, coupled with others, have combined to create an ir- 
regular, although clear downward trend in the number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Philadelphia and in their total employment. Nor do we believe the 
trend has run its course. It is only natural that in industry which reaches a 
decision for an eventual transfer of operations from the city defers the execution 
of this decision until a new site can be obtained and brought to a state of 
readiness. Between the decision to move and the selection of a new site may 
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intervene considerable time in which all factors are being evaluated. Moreover, 
the decision to move may, itself, be held in abeyance for years while the economic 
value of the existing plant is being “mined” preparatory to moving. Thus the 
loss in capital investment in the old location is reduced. 

If all the facts were known today, we suspect that many decisions to move 
are already made but not announced, and, that other relocations are under 
active consideration. 

Our concern with the erosion of the economic base in the core city stems from 
the following broad considerations : 

1. The need for gainful employment.—We are interested in a healthy 
employment situation in the city because gainful employment is essential 
to society at large and to the individual for his economic requirement 
but, perhaps more important, is a primary source of personal satisfaction 
to which all are entitled. In the long run, few experiences in life provide 
such continuing and recurring satisfaction as the self-respect which arises 
from honest gainful employment. Our present trend is clearly failing to 
keep the jobs in the core city. If, by magic, we could redistribute our 
population, then perhaps this would become unimportant. But we cannot. 
Therefore, if we are to avoid the adverse consequences of substantial un- 
employment in the midst of plenty, the maintenance of job-producing ac- 
tivities is a prime essential. 

2. The need for the tax base—The revenue structure of almost all local 
governments is today strongly based upon real estate taxes, or a combina- 
tion of these and taxes upon wages, net profits, sales, and gross receipts. 
The loss of an industry employing 100 people in Philadelphia can lead to 
the immediate loss of the gross receipts taxes, a partial loss of wage taxes, 
to the complete loss of net-profits taxes if the industrial firm is unincor- 
porated, and eventually to the reduction of real estate taxes. Rarely is 
such loss accompanied by a commensurate reduction in the demand for 
municipal services. Indeed, in some respects (e. g., police protection and 
welfare services) the need may increase, both temporarily and for longer 
periods of time. 

3. Industrial loss extends the process of blight in neighborhoods.—While 
no recent reliable statistics are available, we know that there are hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions of square feet of former industrial floor space 
now vacant in the city. The presence of some of this vacant space, with 
consequent reductions in rental rates thereon is not all bad. We are ad- 
vised that the comprehensive study of the economic base in the New York 
region is finding that the present large amounts of low-rent loft space is 
a significant factor in making possible the entry into commerce and indus- 
try each year of many small new enterpreneurs with low amounts of 
capital. 

But, beyond this, there is much space in Philadelphia that was once used 
for industrial purposes but which is no longer in demand for any use. The 
presence of this unused, unkept, and boarded up space adds blight. Some- 
times it produces blight at a greater rate than even mildly offensive indus- 
trial uses. Municipal policy and fire protection costs are not markedly re- 
duced by the fact that the plant is vacant, but revenue is. Huge investments 
in public facilities for transit, utilities, and related facilities stand idle and 
their economic cost must be borne by others. 

4. The present flight of industry to the suburba tends to produce a 
vacuum in community leadership.—Within the Philadelphia metropolitan 
region, the pattern of governmental organization is characterized by a 
single large government for the core city and literally hundreds of town- 
ship, borough, and city governments on the periphery. 

It is axiomatic that vigorous and capable minds are normally attracted 
to the solution of only the tough problems. A part of the toughness of the 
problem whether in government or elsewhere lies in its size and a part in 
its intricacy. 

It is also axiomatic that the solution of problems requires leadership. Phila- 
delphia has in the past been fortunate in securing a large degree of conimunity 
leadership participation in the solution of its public problems—both govern- 
mental or nongovernmental. 

Even so, for more than a half century we have been bemoaning the fact that 
the core cities are losing their leadership material to the suburbs. In consider- 
able measure this moan has been warranted in the sense that leaders remove 
their residence from the core city. But in fact, this did not always (or even | 
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frequently) deprive the core city of the leadership resource in these people. 
Through civic organizations, service upon official or quasi-official boards and 
committee, activity in the community fund, hospitals, churches and the like, 
the interest of much of the leadership was retained. This retention was made 
possible by three primary considerations : 
1. The leadership still spent most of its daylight (and frequently eve- 
ning) hours in the core city. 
2. The problems of the core city were sufficiently challenging to attract 
the exercise of his abilities in the search for solution. 
3. A part of the heart was not only where the home was but also a part 
was where the dollar investment was. 

But let us consider removal of both residence and primary economic interest 
from the core city. If one lives in Lower Merion Township, Montgomery County, 
and his industrial operation and primary office is in West Goshen Township, 
Chester County, he is no longer either a daytime or nighttime citizen of the core 
city. Except for the momentum of interest in the present generation of leader- 
ship (a decade or at most two) there will be little reason for him to continue his 
interest or to develop new interest in core city problems. 

Moreover, important though they are, the governmental problems of Lower 
Merion and West Goshen are not usually of such magnitude to warrant a major 
continued interest by more than a few persons of the top leadership group. At 
this point, not only has the core city lost but the suburbs have failed to gain. 

If our understanding of the essential facts is correct and if our appreciation 
of the adverse effects of the present trends is substantially correct, we believe 
that the long-term welfare of Philadelphia, both at the core and for the region 
as a whole, requires that renewal of the economic base must take a front rank 
position in the problems of urban renewal. 

Certainly, there will be those who will urge that a continuation of past 
emphasis upon improvement of the housing and related conditions constitute the 
primary recognition of human values as above property values. We would not 
depreciate the importance of the social advantages to rationally conceived and 
effectively managed programs of social improvement. 

But, we believe that without the most vigorous and timely attention to the 
industrial and commercial problems, the loss of employment opportunities will 
continue in this city. Demands for municipal services will be accelerated—at 
least in the short run. The fundamental resources upon which local government 
must base its tax structure for necessary operations will diminish. Progressively 
increased reliance upon the grant-in-aid device from State and Federal Govern- 
ments will be required. ‘The historic self-sufficiency of local government will be 
impaired. 

We believe that the prime essential is to provide the means by which indus- 
try and other forms of job-producing activity can be encouraged to remain in 
and expand in place in this city. While stockholders and officials of corpora- 
tions will doubtless benefit, we think the benefits to the men and women given 
employment opportunity should weigh more heavily in the balance. Moreover, 
if a choice in emphasis must be made between activities oriented to job produc- 
tion and stability as contrasted with some other values, we think the job pro- 
duction must frequently come first. To this end, we think that the urban renewal 
program should be cast in a new mold. The Federal Government can do much 
to assist by providing the essential clay for the bricks—cash if you will—but 
we believe that the unfettering of local urban renewal processes is essential. 

We would urge that the degree of Federal supervision be reduced. In many 
respects such supervision as is to be exercised should be on a post- rather than 
pre-audit basis. 

We recommend that all preconceived formulas for distribution of funds between 
residential and nonresidential purposes be eliminated. 

We would urge that the large project concept give away to the more rational 
approach of renewal where you need and when you need it. 

We cannot always await the full flowering of an Eastwick. Nor should we. 

It is entirely possible that providing these acres of ground for parking in the 
Hunting Park industrial area now could save for this city more jobs and pre- 
Serve more essential neighborhood and family relationships for this community 
than 20 acres of homes and a hoped for but unassured industry in Eastwick in 
1965 will provide. 
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Senator Ciark. Our next witness is Mr. Harry G. Stewart, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia chapter of the American Inst itute of 
Architects. 

Mr. Stewart, we are happy to have vou here, and we are very grate- 
ful to you for appearing. 

I see you have some colleagues with you. Will you introduce them 
for the purposes of the record. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY G. STEWART, PRESIDENT, ACCOMPANIED 
BY SAMUEL I. 0’SHIVER AND DAVID H. MORGAN, PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Mr. Srewarr. As soon as this invitation or suggestion came up, 
Senator Clark, we formed a committee in the ocal chapter and 
studied this problem. I have beside me and behind me two members 
of the committee who have great experience in housing. Mr. O’Shiver 
is on my left. 

Senator Cuark. Will you give your full name ‘ 

Mr. O’Suiver. Samuel I. O’Shiver. 

Mr. Srewart. We consider Mr. O’Shiver an authority because he 
tells me he has designed approximately 10,000 ‘dwelling units since 
he has been in practice. 

Senator Ciark. Are you an officer of the ATA ? 

Mr. Stewart. No, he is a member of the committee. 

Mr. David H. Morgan is a former president of the Philadelphia 
chapter and is experienced in housing also. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stewart, I see you have a very voluminous statement here, and 
[ am sure it will be very helpful. It will be printed in the record at 
the end of your remarks. 

Mr. Stewart. This statement actually contains three different 
statements. We feel housing does cover several fields and that is the 
reason we divided it up into groups. 

Architects, by their very training, I think you will agree, are archi- 
tects because they like to build buildings, not prepare drawings, and 
perhaps that is one of the reasons we are brought here today. 

Senator Crark. Because of the fact that you are not building 
nearly as many buildings as you would like to build ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. You have guessed the answer. The production of 
actual houses of this nature in Philadelphia has rather bogged down, 
let us say 

Senator Crark. It has on the national scene also, as you know. 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes. Without going into al) the details that are 
covered in this report, we believe that we have shown here the actual 
fact that the housing program of 1956 does not compare in any way 
with the progress that was made in other earlier progranis. 

Senator Ciark. I think we alicady have some figures in the record 
of the falling off of housing starts in the Greater Phil: adelphia area, 
which my recollection is is at least as great or perhaps greater than 
the fall off the national starts, which as you know for the first time 
in many years is going to fall below a million. 

It has been our rule of thumb, at least with that wing of the sub- 
committee which I represent, that we ought to have 2 million a year 
new starts, and we are getting somewhat less than half that amount. 
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We would be grateful to you for your recommendations as to how that 
condition can be remedied. 

Mr. Srewarr. If I may just say, I think we just this afternoon in 
the courtroom here tried to figure out how many units in Philadelphia 
were built in the 1949, let us say, program. And it seems to us that 
there were about 4,300 or so. 

Mr. O’Suiver. In public housing. 

Senator Ciark. You are speaking now of public housing? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. Whereas in the 1956 program, as far 
as our committee could determine, there is not yet one under construc- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

Senator Crark. That is true, and and it is deplorable. And I guess 
you know the reasons for it as well as I do. 

Mr. Stewart. We believe we have a reason. We are not sure it is 
allthe reason. But we beleve we have one of them. 

In one architect’s office, for instance, to prove our point, one office 
alone, this office having developed not only preliminary drawings but 
actual bidding documents on three different projects in 1939, 1940, and 
1950, as late as that they did the job up to the point of bidding the 
job—and therefore we assumed going into construction in 5 to 7 
months. In the same office with two jobs under the 1956 program they 
informed me in 17 and 18 months they have not yet received their 
approval of preliminary drawings. 

Renhtor CiarK. How do they account for the delay ? 

Mr. Stewart. With all due respect to the Feder: al Government, sir, 
or Federal system, we believe it is because of duplication of depart- 
ments all interested in the dev elopment of housing. We have a local 
housing authority. We have a regional housing authority. We have 
a Federal housing authority. ‘And we believe that because of 
their 

Senator Crark. The region is also Federal. 

Mr. Srewarr. It has been put together, I think. It is all in Wash- 
ington, is it not / 

Senator CLiark. Yes; but I mean it has always been Federal. All 
three of them are Federal. You are speaking only of Federal agen- 
cies ? 

Mr. Stewart. That i is right. 

Senator CLark. You are not speaking of the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. No, I am not, sir. 

Senator Ciark. You are speaking now entirely of the Federal 
agencies / 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right. And it is our opinion that is the rea- 
son it has bogged down. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, overbureaucratization ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Definitely yes. It is understandable in our opinion 
because the local men in charge of public housing know the situation 
better than somebody who is located miles away. 

Senator Crank. You would concur with the recommendation of a 
number of other witnesses that we ought to decentralize this pro- 
gram, that we ought to be less concerned with Federal controls, that 
we ought to give more authority to the local public agency, and that 
in that w ay perhaps we can get some of these houses built which we 
need so desperately ? 
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Mr. Stewart. We believe that would cut the redtape that would 
allow things to go ahead. 

Senator Crark. I would comment from where I sit there has also 
been in the Federal program, particularly in the last few years, a 
lack of interest, a lack of a sense of zeal, no real determination to get 
public housing projects built. 

{ would not expect you to comment on that because you have to 
deal with the Federal people every day. 

Mr. Strewarr. Yes, sir. But that is in substance our hue and ery 
here. 

Senator CLark. You do not have any doubt that a lot more public 
housing is needed in Philadelphia, do you ‘ 

Mr. Stewart. I certainly do not, no. 

Senator Ciark. Do either of you other gentlemen have anything 
toadd¢ Mr. O’Shiver? Mr. Morgan ¢ 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, I would like to clarify this matter of overbureau- 
eratization, and that is this: You will find in our recommendation 
there that where there are efficiently set up zoning boards, city plan 
ning commissions, redevelopment authorities and the public housing 
authorities, comparable to Philadelphia, which now prevails in all 
these heavily substandard loaded areas such as again Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York and so forth, we clarify this bureaucratiza- 
tion affair to give the local authorities autonomy in fact in those 
areas. We do not ask that it be in smaller territories. We will allow 
the regional officers, if you choose, to have autonomy in the small 
areas. But for heaven’s sake, where there is the vast major problem 
of redevelopment and the need for slum clearance, give the local 
people their heads and let the regional office be nothing more than 
an expediter and let the central office in Washi ngton be nothing but 
a banker to check the budgets of the local authority. I think that 
is the scheme. 

Senator CLrark. Your recommendations are in accord with those of 
a number of other witnesses, and personally I am in complete sym- 
pathy with them. 

Mr. Morean. | have been in it over 20 years. I think I know what 
Tam talking about. Iam not guessing. 

Senator Ciark. I am right, am I not, that when these projects hit 
your offices the problem of site selection has already been solved 

Mr. O’Surver. Here we come to one of the things you brought up 
just recently which I not only concur with but I think is the answer. 
We have here interrelated problems. It starts not only with your 
problem of housing on middle income basis and slum clearance, urban 
renewal, industrial, and so forth and so on ad infinitum. At some 
point here we must develop a central agency which will keep these 
programs from bogging down because of competition with one another 
or where there are actual barriers erected. 

Senator CrarKk. Of course, that is why I wanted a Department of 
Urban Affairs at Cabinet level. 

Mr. O’Snurver. I am aware of that, and I think it is the answer. 

For example, here in Philadelphia I do not lay the blame, peculiarly 
enough as an architect, to the local agencies. I am quite aware, though 
I do not always agree with everything or almost everything that city 
planning and the housing authority and redevelopment and the FH: 
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on its general motion are try ing to do, there is a lack of coordination 
and correlation of what is going on and inability to plan overall. 

No. 1, you have 4 or 5 agencies working in a 2-, 3-, 4-, 5-block area. 

This to me has no imagination, has no de velopment, and results in 
problems w hich conflict one against the other as these various pro- 
grams continue. 

If we are going to talk in terms of Philadelphia, then we should talk 
in terms of “Philadelphia urban renewal with a relationship to the 
metropolitan area, which takes in the suburban area and your periph- 
eries of various circles as you keep going out. 

Another problem that exists here is that you find actual competition 
going on between various agencies. For example, in the redevelop- 
ment area in North Tri: ingle, you find that until the North Triangle 
project is well underway —and-I see no relationship between that and 
middle income housing—middle income housing is completely held up 
as projects that would be, FHA projects, developed without subsidy. 

This has then an effect also upon any problem that may exist where 
we are talking in terms of Society Hill, which I think is an answer 
to all these things. But there is no connection between Society Hil 
and the Fourth and Carpenter area which is being developed by public 
housing: 

The Philadelphia Housing Association speaks correctly when they 
speak in terms of overall planning that must be considered at all times. 
It cannot be just one small segment. 

At this moment I think you are aware also that there is a problem 
in a Capehart project here in Philadelphia, and I must say again 
that the local agencies are doing everything they can to develop some 
ability to house 650 families which are now in the Passyunk homes 
and which have to get out in February 1960, and they have no hous- 
ing project into which to go. And this refers to the naval enlisted 
men’s families. 

We speak in terms of the industry, and yet we talk in terms of East- 
wick as being a redevelopment area wherein the subsidies that are 
concerned actually do not. reflect similar land which can be gotton 
nearby at a much lower price for industrial use. 

These things all put together make it almost impossible for a re- 
development “authority which has to think in terms of bidding, 
where a prospective developer, who may in turn wish to develop an 
area, finds himself unable to do so because it would mean complete 
planning and development for months at a time without any cer- 
tainty that he will receive that project. And there are very few 
private developers who are willing to do this. 

I think that decentralization of control has nothing to do with the 
centralization of working. I think that the local agencies do not need 
a thick, 1,000-page book in which they spell out designs and details 
and standards. Most local areas such as Philadelphia have a com- 
petent code or are trying to attain one. And there is an ability to 
adhere to 1 code instead of 4 or 5 which causes conflicts. 

I know that in public housing and in redevelopment the time lag is 
tremendous, and it is usually due to an inability to get a target ‘for 
scheduling, for reporting, for publication, at all levels. You will 
find that the time of release of wh: at area is being considered and the 
final time of actual construction is so great that if there is an 
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attempt to get public relations with the inhabitants or citizens of that 
area ine all so far behind that it would be a gigantic task to try 
to keep these people in check, to try and help them and help the 
creation of a proper project. 

I think personally that everything that has been said would only be 
said again and again. And we have tried to think out in our report, 
which we have handed to you there things, and I think it will cover 
most of these problems. 

Senator CiarK. Thank you very much, Mr. O’Shiver. 

Mr. Morgan? 

Mr. Morgan. May I say one more word? Following your sug- 
gestion that you felt there should be a Cabinet level for urban de- 
velopment in total, I ask you: It is another echelon. I am alarmed, 
to be perfectly honest with you, because I think you will find behind 
the scenes now that the creation of HHF A to control FHA, redevelop- 
ment, public housing, FNMA, and so forth, has been one of the 
stumbling blacks in slowing up this program, because chronologically, 
you can see it definitely slowing, slowing, slowing until now it is at 
a standstill.. I submit to you, don’t create any more echelons. 

Senator Cuark. I do not want to argue with you. If you read my 
bill, you would see it was to take HHFA and make it the nucleus of 
the Cabinet department. I do point out there is a little inconsistency 
between you and Mr. O’Shiver, because he says we ought to have 
more and better coordination. You say we should have fewer and less. 

Mr. Moraan. I do not subscribe to that. 

Mr. O’Suiver. It is two different things. I am talking in terms 
of eliminating redtape. And I think Mr. Morgan is also saying 
that but fearing that there may be more. I do not think so. I think 
we can eliminate it. 

Senator CiuarKk. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(Mr. Stewart’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Harry G. STEWART, PRESIDENT, PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Architects, as citizens, concern themselves with the social, economic, and many 
other facets of the housing problem. However, these aspects have, no doubt, been 
discussed during these hearings by appropriate agencies and for that reason the 
following statements will refer in general only to those questions involving the 
architect in his professional capacity. 

Architects, probably because of their training, strive to accomplish the real 
purpose for their very existence; namely, the completion of well-designed, prop- 
erly constructed buildings which meet the needs for which they were intended. 
An architect derives no satisfaction from the preparation of drawings, regardless 
of their quality, if they do not serve in proper time as instruments of service in 
the building of useful structures. The production of actual housing units in 
Philadelphia, under recent Federal authorizations, has virtually ceased. 

It is because many Philadelphia architects believe that changes should be made 
in the present methods being pursued by the agencies responsible for the pro- 
duction of Government housing, that we have asked for the privilege of appearing 
before you. 

Government housing must be viewed in its entirety as well as in its various 
parts, since public policies and procedures are a dominant force in the whole 
production of housing. The present problem has recently been studied by a 
special committee of the Philadelphia Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, and it should be said that the criticisms which appear herein apply 
to all agencies connected with this activity. 

There is no doubt that a slow-down has been experienced in public housing in 
this area. Indeed, this same condition seems to exist nationally. The 1956 pub- 
lie housing program authorized 70,000 dwelling units for construction, but the 
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most recent reports indicate that only 4,100 are now under construction. As far 
as our special committee can determine, not one dwelling unit authorized under 
this program is under construction in the Philadelphia area at this time. Such 
a lack of performance must have an explanation. 

When the following histories of actual cases are studied, it hecomes still more 
evident that an explanation should be made. 

tase No. 1, 1939: 350 dwelling unit public housing project bidding docu- 
ments completed in 5 months. 

Case No. 2, 1940: 300 dwelling unit public housing project bidding docu- 
ments completed in 6 months. 

Case No. 3, 1951: 77 dwelling unit public housing project bidding docu- 
ments completed in 744 months. 

Case No. 4, 1956: 24 dwelling unit public housing project preliminary sub- 
mission started June 21, 1956; preliminaries to Washington, April 1957: 
preliminaries not yet released by Washington, December 1957 (preliminaries 
only) 17 months. 

Case No. 5, 1956: 19 dwelling unit row house public housing project pre- 
liminary submission started June 5, 1956; preliminaries to Washington, 
April 1957; preliminaries not yet released by Washington, December 1957 
(preliminaries only) 18 months. 

When it is realized that all 5 of the above cases were processed by the same 
architect, you will agree, we are confident, that changes should be made in the 
procedure used in 1956 in connection with cases Nos. 4 and 5. 

Perhaps the principal cause for the unreasonable delays in accomplishing the 
real objectives is the entanglements of the local, regional, and Federal levels of 
authority: This structure of triplicate jurisdiction is probably the major factor 
in bringing the programs to a point where they are now all but smothered. 

With such a picture of bureaucracy, one finds the development of standards in 
design being determined at the high level and the interpretation of such standards 
at the lowest level. However, the interpretations made to a contracting architect 
by the local group may not always be accepted as proper by the authors of the 
standards. Such occasions are disastrous to the architect. Money is spent use- 
lessly and valuable time is lost. 

The vast major portion of the public housing program is concentrated in the 
large urban areas of the Nation. All these communities have well-set-up city 
planning commissions, zoning boards, urhban-redevelopment authorities, and local 
public housing authorities. As the control now stands, the local housing authority 
cannot make decisions on any exceptional conditions which inevitably arise in 
the development of a project but must refer to Washington, and months go by 
before reply is received, notwithstanding in practically all such problems the 
local housing authority knows the conditions and is better informed, but can make 
no final decisions. 

With an earnest desire to see the public housing program improved, we urge 
the following: 

(1) Increase very substantially autonomy in fact of the local housing 
authorities. 

(2) Regional office to function in the capacity of expeditor only. 

(3) Federal office to function in the capacity of banker only; to check and 
approve project budgets as submitted by local authorities under (1) above; 
leave all technical matters to the jurisdiction of local housing authorities. 

(4) Reduce the volumes of mandatory requirements and directives to a 
few basic releases of essential elements of the program and then place full 
responsibility on the local housing authorities and the architects. 


Maximum agency concentration on authority over trivia, which become domi- 
nant, stultifies the usefulness of the local architects, engineers, and public officials 
working together. Creative planning was never done out of a book. The major 
policies and goals must not be allowed to become an overwhelming mass of 
detail, administered by increasing numbers and echelons of employees who per- 
haps lose sight of the goals. 

The greatest housing shortage in our history is predicted for 1970. We should 
face realities which are before us in 1957, remove the obstacles which are hinder- 
ing our progress, and be prepared for the situation when we are confronted with 
these increased demands for homes. 
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Three members of the special committee of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects have prepared individual statements, which are 
attached, and the authors of these statements are present today. If it is your 
desire, they will present their reports and discuss any phase of the subject with 
you. 


STATEMENT No. 1 ON THE PROGRESS OF REDEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING PROGRAMS: 
A STATEMENT BY A COMMITTEE OF THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

I. GENERAL 


Perhaps the principal reason projected for the inordinate delays in accomplish- 
ing redevelopment is that there usually is no real economic stimulus, and the 
artificial incentives promised under the Federal act are vitiated by the bureau- 
eratic entanglements of Federal, State, and local regulations under a dozen 
different laws. Among other reasons may be briefly noted: failure to establish 
any real need for investment in an area; wrong designation of use for the area; 
long delays in acquisition and delivery of land; needless interference in planning 
and design by too many self-constituted official critics, all of whom know lore 
than the investor or each other. 

Where there is economic stimulus, investment proceeds regardless of the re 
development process. Penn Center in Philadelphia, Park Avenue in New York, the 
Mile High Center in Denver are cases in point. Redevelopment has so far proven 
either a failure or, at best, a tool only for municipal action, such as civic centers 
or public housing, or for quasi-civic undertakings such as university expansion 
or concert halls and other so-called cultural assets—none of them enterprises 
requiring prompt action and fair market return on investment to compensate 
for entreprenurial risk. 

Li. SPECIFIC 


Difficulties related to the work of the architect and architect-planner. 

1. The architect enters the picture in 2 ways, one as a Government function- 
ary at any of the 3 levels of control, Federal, State, or municipal; the other 
as the architect of the sponsor or developer of a particular project. 

As a government employee he may be concerned, at the highest levels, with 
establishing standards both of policy and design; or, at the lower levels, with 
the review of projects for conformity with standards. In the majority of cases, 
he acts in both capacities. Since every agency desires to expand its control over 
the money to be spent and the political patronage it can dispense, the standards 
and reviews tend to differ, to multiply, and to serve as roadblocks in the way of 
sponsors or developers who fail to conform to agency dicta, whether political or, 
as is often the case, merely because the reviewer has an inner compulsion to 
impose his ideas of design. Reviews tend to become incredibly picayune and arbi- 
trary. This means a great loss of time and money in revising drawings and other 
technical documents. This, in turn, delays the sponsor and makes it difficult 
for him to adhere to a time schedule for construction and to obtain firm financial 
commitments. 

2. The architect at the private level finds himself caught in a squeezeplay be- 
tween his client and maybe as many as 6 or 7 public agencies reviewing and 
changing his work, often without any assurance that compliance will mean final 
acceptance. It is easily possible that a redevelopment project design may include 
submission of plans in various stages to: 


1. The Urban Renewal Administration (Federal) 

2. The Urban Renewal Administration (regional ) 

The urban renewal agency (local) 

A State planning (or redevelopment agency) (State) 

The city planning commission (local) 

The zoning board (local) 

The FHA (regional) 

The building department (local) 

. Assorted fine-arts commissions, civic-betterment leagues, and what have you. 


OD TI OU yp 0! 


It may take well over 2 or 3 years to get through to the stage of final working 
drawings for contract. 

8. There is a tendency on the part of URA to require too much detail in the 
plans submitted to them, and there is likewise a tendency on the part of many 
planning commission staffs to require sponsors’ compliance with overdetailed 
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and highly theoretical plans. The making of these plans requires much time 
and public money ; since usually they are the work of inexperienced and theoreti- 
eal young men, they generally have to be redone by the sponsors, on some com- 
promise basis. We believe all this could be eliminated in favor of simple 
statistical requirements as to land use, building coverage, and population density. 
Government agencies should not design. 

4. In the field of public housing in general, the enormous amount of technical 
redtape and minute requirements of PHA, embodied in hundreds of pages of 
regulations, delays the design of projects and produces mediocre and common- 
place solutions. 

5. In conclusion, we believe that the production of technical material necessary 
for the design and construction of city renewal could be greatly speeded up 
py the simplification of technical reviews, standards, and policy on the part 
of the many agencies involved. 


STATEMENT No. 2 ON THE PROGRESS OF REDEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING PROGRAMS: 
A STATEMENT BY A COMMITTEE OF THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM 


The following list records time consumed in the preparation of bidding docu- 
ments by architect and its presented as basis for balance of this report. 
History by actual eramples 

1939 : 350 dwelling unit public-housing project bidding documents completed in 
5 months. 

1940: 300 dwelling unit public-housing project bidding documents completed in 
6 months. 

1951: 77 dwelling unit public-housing project bidding documents completed in 
714 months. 

1956: 24 dwelling unit public-housing project preliminary submission started 
June 21, 1956: preliminaries to Washington, April 1957; preliminaries not yet 
released by Washington, December 1957 (preliminaries only), 17 months. 

1956: 19 dwelling unit row house public-housing project preliminary sub- 
mission started June 5, 1956; preliminaries to Washington April 1957; pre 
liminaries not yet released by Washington, December 1957 (preliminaries only) 
18 months. 


Cause of slowdown 


The stagnating of the public-housing program is basically caused by steadily 
accelerating bureaucratic procedures to the point where the program is now 
all but smothered. 


Evidence 


In 1939 the United States Housing Administration program was new and 
bureaucratic procedures were a negligible quantity. 

The 1956 program authorized 70,000 dwelling units for construction, recent 
report showed 4,100 under construction; locally none under construction under 
the program as of this date. The above specific history clearly records chrono- 
logical slowing down of the program over the years to the point where it is now 
almost at a standstill. 


Comments 


(a) Experience leads to the conclusion that PHA makes the issuance of direc- 
tives, the crossing of t’s and the dotting of i’s of much more importance than get- 
ting the projects cleared for construction. 

(b) The vast major portion of the public-housing program is concentrated 
in the large urban areas of the Nation. All these communities have well setup 
city planning commissions, zoning boards, urban redevelopment authorities and 
local public housing authorities. As the control now stands the local housing 
authority cannot make decisions on any exceptional conditions which inevitably 
arise in the development of a project but must refer to Washington, and months 
g0 by before reply is received, notwithstanding in practically all such problems 
the local housing authority knows the conditions and is better informed, but can 
make no decision. 
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(c) There now exists a PHA structure of triplicate jurisdiction ; the local hous- 
ing authority, the regional office, and the central Washington office. From the 
architects’ viewpoint this is the major factor in stalemating the program. The 
local authority makes decisions (either by technical, management, or maintenance 
divisions) ; the regional office then covers the same ground and raises many ques- 
tions (mostly irrelevant) ; then central office makes some new comments (again 
mostly irrelevant) and sends them to local authority via regional office and so it 
goes. This procedure consumes months and often years of time, substantially 
all being totally unnecessary. 

(ad) Over the years there has developed a clear-cut general opinion that the 
public-housing program has not benefited from knowledge and experience of the 
architectural profession. This is caused by volumes of mandatory requirements 
and directives emanating from Washington. Result: Public criticism of regi- 
mented planning and appearance of all projects from coast to coast. 

(e) From time to time we are confronted with lack of confidence by the public 
housing authorities (and Washington) in the abilities of the architects engaged on 
these projects. This should be remedied. 

(f) Cost limits: Control of construction costs by legislation is recognized as 
essential. However, as written over the years these controls have not been 
realistic as they have failed to recognize fluctuations in the American economy, 
This can be remedied. 


Recommendation 


With earnest desire to see the public-housing program back on the track, we 
urge adoption of the following: 

(1) Increase very substantially autonomy in fact of the local housing authori- 
ties referred to in comment (0) above. 

(2) Set organization standards and respective personnel qualifications as 
deemed necessary to properly function under (1). 

(3) Regional office to function in the capacity of expediter only, of projects 
of local authorities included under (1) above. 

(4) Central office to function in the capacity of banker only; to check and 
approve project budgets as submitted by local authorities under (1) above; 
leave all technical matters to the jurisdiction of local housing authorities. 

(5) We recommend that the volumes of mandatory requirements and direc- 
tives be reduced to a few basic releases of essential elements of the program and 
then place full responsibility on the local housing authorities (comment (b) 
above) and the architects. This would result in eliminating present stalemate. 

(6) In collaboration with Washington office of the American Institute of 
Architects (AIA) set up for local housing authorities directive as minimum 
requirements for qualifications and experience of architects who may be con- 
sidered for appointment by local housing authorities on public-housing projects. 

(7) Costs: The room costs written into the legislation should indicate that 
these are subject to adjustment in conformity with authoritative national con- 
struction cost indexes as periodically released nationally and by regions. 





STATEMENT NO. 3 ON THE PROGRESS OF REDEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING PROGRAMS: 
A STATEMENT BY A COMMITTEE OF THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


GENERAL SUMMATION OF FEDERAL HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Government housing policy must be viewed in its entirety as well as in its 
various parts, since public policies and procedures are a dominant force in the 
whole production and repair of housing. The Government role is second only 
to that of the amount of capital and the terms upon which it is available for 
housing, and this is, of course, vitally affected by Government fiscal and housing 
policies. 

The Government agency which has the closest relationship to private produc- 
tion of housing, the FHA, is closest to direct private pressures in the housing 
market and, possibly because of this, appears more flexible. Yet there is a 
common problem here, along with public housing and renewal programs, both of 
which are actually carried out by private enterprise in many ways. 

The common increasing problem of the Federal agencies may be described as 
bigness, delay, manualitis, and lack of local coordination with other federally 
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directed housing programs. All of these attributes are increasingly expensive 
to Government budgets and in themselves are greatly increasing the costs of 
housing. 

Time is money, to both public and private business. The problems listed of 
big public agencies in housing are needlessly expensive. A desire to prevent 
mistakes, to go by a steadily growing book, to require approval of more and 
more details at more and more levels of more and more agencies, all vastly 
increase time, confusion, duplication, and aggravation. The fear of making 
mistakes becomes dominant. There is a need to strengthen positive incentives. 

The answer, in our opinion, lies in the will to accomplish, from the top all 
down the line, and all the ramifications of this. In wartime or national 
emergency we seem to be able to move faster. Major suggestions rising out 
of the above concerns are these: 


Recommendations 


1. More delegation outward and downward from Washington to regional 
offices and to coordinating elements, like regional offices of the HHFA which 
should make more effective the local interrelations of local offices of Federal 
agencies. 

2. Increased reliance on broad fiscal and legal controls, and less on detailed 
standards, or actual designs. 

8. Establishment of turgets for scheduling of all processing, with reporting 
and publication at all levels on time spans for each aspect of processing. 

4. Allow the local investors, architects, and planners to make the design 
decisions, with all responsibility for approval in the local office of the Federal 
agency, using only central postaudits when actually necessary. 

5. Rely increasingly on statements of objectives, performance codes, local 
building codes, local planning agencies rather than requiring that some build- 
ings be exactly 55 feet apart, or some walls exactly 9 inches thick, et cetera, 
et cetera, on up to a 1,000 pages. 

6. Local public agencies and their staffs should be rewarded and honored for 
initiative, pioneering new solutions toward objectives, and leadership. Local 
housing, renewal and planning agencies, and local Federal offices, would all 
thrive on this attitude of mature, resolute leadership. The first measure of 
leadership is its ability to produce more leadership, not to stifle it. 


Local Federal coordination 

Coordination of Federal procedures at the local level is an increasing prob- 
lem. Private investors and public housing seek to build in renewal areas and 
rightly so—yet there are almost infinite delays in achieving approval of local 
area plans. After many months of working together on a joint or related 
project, the whole effort is wrecked time and time again when higher echelons 
of Federal agencies cannot agree for a variety of reasons: Density, land cost, 
design, facilities, responsibilities mostly procedural interpretation of a law, 
not the law itself. New FHA rental housing is being held back pending prog- 
ress on the new development in the triangle redevelopment area; public hous- 
ing, renewal areas, Capehart housing, cooperative middle-income housing, relo- 
cation housing—all are interdependent in varying degrees and must be seen to- 
gether and in a time dimension as well as separately. Any semblance of effec- 
tive scheduling for maximum mutual benefit, is as yet almost nonexistent- 
particularly related to the impossibility of cooperation among uncoordinated 
Federal agencies. 
Lack of aid for older areas 

Various aspects of FHA thinking need attention, especially the imbalance of 
Federal aids to suburbs as against central and intermediate areas. Rebabilita- 
tion is of crucial importance yet sections 220 and 221 are largely inoperative. 
Increased aids for financing of investment efforts in older housing is important 
to work to maintain or improve older neighborhoods, especially the large 
majority in which there is no active, federally or locally approved renewai 
plan. 


Long-term thinking 

This is a time for rethinking the role of Federal policy in the housing market 
and making it more effective toward sound, major long-term goals. Most of 
housing legislation has previously been aimed at meeting an emergency—war 
housing in 1918, depression and public works and increased investment from 
1934 to 1939, war housing 1940-45, veteran and 608 housing in 1946. In 1949 
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an important step was taken, aimed chiefly at shelter for low-income families 
and renewal of slum areas. But now we need metropolitan thinking, to include 
new cities, the outer areas, the intermediate, and the central. We need hypoth- 
eses on the part of metropolitan groups adequate to the planning needs of today 
and a decade ahead, not already a decade obsolete. The greatest housing 
shortage in our history will begin to appear in 1960, pick up speed by 1965 and 
erash upon us by 1970. This is clear and obvious, yet we will be surprised. 
Metropolitan concepts 

We need local thinking on a metropolitan basis which can foresee attractive, 
healthful, workable communities of many sizes, functioning effectively together 
with major delegation of responsibility and financial aid to them by Federal 
sources. Federal agencies, their legislation, policies and procedure, should play 
a supporting, consulting, minimum role. This is essential for quality, for an 
adequate role by housing in our economy, for families, communities, and national 
well-being. Maximum delegation of responsibility is vital to the democratic 
process. ; 

The vital role of the architect-planner 

There is a final aspect of this Federal goal of maximum delegation which 
should be stressed. That is allowing the creativity of the architect-planner 
to play an increasingly vital role in local progress. The architect of 25 or 50 
years ago and his training may have been more limited in his approach to overall 
design and planning. But there is a need for him to play a continuously ex- 
panding role in the real world of today and tomorrow. There is a need to 
synthesize the factors of space, structure and land with administrative forces, 
with social directions, along with the economic needs of his client, private or 
public. 

Maximum agency concentration on authority over trivia, which become dom- 
inant, stultifies the usefulness of the local creative elements, architects, plan- 
ners, engineers, investors, and public officials working together. Creative plan- 
ning was never done out of a book. The major policies and goals, to which 
your committee and the Congress must properly give earnest consideration, must 
not be allowed to become an overwhelming mass of detail, administered, or rather 
defended by increasing numbers and echelons of employees who know less and 
less about the goals, the product and the real opportunities. 


Quality, art, and a human scale 

The quality of design and amenities in housing and renewal is of major 
importance, especially as the decades pass. Some of the small nations of the 
world require 1, 2, or more percent for art and amenities to be included in every 
budget for publicly backed construction of housing. This includes sculpture, 
murals, and other special work, in short, a heightening of life and feeling on a 
human scale, at a pedestrian level. The results are thrilling in many instances. 
We must not let our desire for being safe and sanitary build only a sanitary 
slum with dreariness for the spirit in place of the unsanitary slum. A budget 
of 1 percent in all public-aided or guaranteed housing and renewal, for ameni- 
ties would be a great step forward for our Nation in its maturing toward a full- 
valued goal for its people and communities. 

Senator Ciark. The next witness is Mr. Bradford Fraley. 

Mr. Fraley, we are happy to have you here. I understand you are 
representing the Association of Settlements. 


STATEMENT OF BRADFORD FRALEY, ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA SETTLEMENTS AND NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 


Senator CLrark. You have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Fratzy. It is so brief I would like to read it. Really in essence 
it is a summary as it is. 

Senator CLarK. Go ahead. 

Mr. Fratry. I am Bradford Fraley, community work director of 
United Neighbors Association, located at 623 Catharine Street, Phila- 
delphia. I am here representing the Association of Philadelphia 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers. 
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I would like to say at the outset that the eee have been 
immensely pleased with recent developments in urban renewal in 
Philadelphia and nationally. We feel that finally Government has 
begun to attack what is per rhaps the most glaring evil in the lives of 
the people we are trying to help—bad housing. 

Government has long had programs approaching adequacy to assist 
with food and clothing, but housing needs have been largely unmet. 
Consequently, when we talk housing to our neighbors, we really hit 
paydirt. People previously apathetic “perk up” and are willing to 
work on our committees and in this way we can introduce people posi- 
tively to the settlement movement. 

Senator CLark. Suppose you tell us in one brief paragraph the 
extent of the settlement movement in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Frater. There are about 2 dozen settlement houses in Phila- 
delphia. 

Senator Crark. Are they all part of the Community Chest? 

Mr. Frauey. Yes; I think so. 

Senator Crark. How do you measure the need which you fill? Ido 
not know what your term of reference is. How big is your program ? 

Mr. Fratry. Well, we work with all age levels, children and grown- 
ups. In my organization we probably have close to 1,000 people that 
we serve in one way or another. I do not know the figures for the 
others, but it comes to quite a sizable number of people that we are 
working with I think. 

Senator Cirark. Do you have any idea what the combined budget is? 

Mr. Fratey. No; | do not. 

Senator CiArk. All right. 

Mr. Fratry. The association is therefore most grateful to Con- 
gress generally for this new program and locally to the strong leader- 
ship of Me vyor Dilworth and Development Coordinator Rafsky. 

What we want is more of the same—much more. Plus some redirec- 
tion. 

Naturally, we are concerned with people and human values and so 
I shall leave financial matters to other more competent witnesses. 

We are solidly for public housing. But experience has taught us 
that people do not like to live in elevator buil lings of high density. 
First, there is the stigma of being “low income” ; secondly, the high rise 
is destructive of family life. Rather there should be 2 maximum of 
two stories, widely scattered, so these houses tend to blend in with the 
surrounding neighborhood. Even better would be the purchase of 
existing, adequate houses. We understand that the above program 
would ‘be costlier but we ask for funds to do the job right, and to 
increase greatly the total number of dwelling units. 

One of the important goals of the settlement movement is the de- 
velopment of community “leadership. In public housing the pattern 
is that the people with the best leadership capacity are forced to 
move out because of income limitations so that this force for good 
citizenship never gets properly developed. One solution would be 
Increasing the income ceiling. Another even more desirable way 
would be to allow tenants to buy their own house in due time. 

Senator Ciark. Of course, this is difficult in a high rise apartment 
for legal reasons. 

Mr. Fratny. Yes. What I am really proposing there would be the 
purchase of more row homes. 
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Senator CuarK. Yes. 

Mr. Fratey. And these row homes should be available for purchase, 

Another aspect that needs strengthening is the relocation process, 
A recent study by the Philadelphia u Housing Association states that 
only 3 out of 10 ‘families relocated obt: ained adequate housing. We 
concur in believing that this figure could be 8 out of 10 with ] proper 
improvement. 

Senator Ciarx. Perfectly frankly though, a good part of that fail- 
ure, if you want to call it that, i is due to a lack of willingness of the 
families themselves to cooperate, is it not, and perhaps their own will- 
ingness to move into a substandard dwelling somewhere near where 
they lived before? In other words, you cannot blame all that on the 
relocation agency, can you ¢ 

Mr. FRauey. No, Senator, but it does seem to me if you had vig- 
orous and skilled counseling at the very beginning that some of these 

xecople who think that they are satisfied with going into this kind of 
Sates would not be at the termination of the « ounseling. 

Senator Crark. I imagine that is true. In other words, you want 
to arrange to have them dissatisfied with their lot ? 

Mr. Frauery. That is right, in that sense. 

We believe that if there were sufficient social workers to counsel 
families thoroughly and skillfully from the very beginning that this 
alone would yield good results. ‘Other appropriate ‘tools should also 
be used, including bonuses to families and realtors for swift, effective 
action. 

Senator Ciarx. I note probably wisely you say you are not going to 
touch on the fiscal implications of your recommendations. But is it 
your thought that this money should be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Fratey. I think it would be a help. 

Senator Cirark. Do you think it is sound government and sound 
economics? Can this not be done at the local level ? 

Mr. Fratey. I would not be prepared to say that it could not be. I 
think that government should find some way of doing this. 

As I have indicated earlier, those of our settlements which have 
been involved in mobilizing citizen participation have found the effort 
most rewarding. This work not only expedites the governmental pro- 
gram but is often the key to other growth inducing activities. We 
would like to see the Congress appropriate funds to staff urban re- 
newal programs with skilled personnel. 

Finally, we believe that it would be most desirable to have large 
sections of the city certified as redevelopment areas rather than doing 
this project by project. Others no doubt will talk of the financial 
advantages. To us it seems most important that there be an overall 
coordinated plan with a timetable known in advance, if humanly pos- 
sible, and funds that can be applied on a flexible basis to the area 
generally. I think of two examples from our own neighborhoods. 
The first is in the Hawthorne urban renewal project with the main 
tools concentrated housing code enforcement. There are many houses 
that everyone, including ‘the owner, would prefer to have torn down 
for which funds have been unavailable. 

Senator Crark. Let me ask you there whether in your observation 
the Hawthorne urban renewal project has been reasonably successful ? 
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Mr. Frarey. That is the area where I have been working person- 
ally, Senator. I feel as though it could have been a good deal more 
successful than it has been because I think the standards have been 
too low. I am not surprised. I think it was a first attempt. But I 
think the city should have required higher standards. This way 
you get houses that are fixed up and the man is under the wire, but 
when you go to see it, it does not look like much. 

I do think. however, and this is my own view and I do not know 
other members of the association would agree with this, but it seems 
to me when you forte a property owner to put toilets inside and to 
give people hot water and a bathtub that you have certainly done 
something even if the rest of the conditions are not too good. 

Senator Ciarkx. And that has been done in Hawthorne 

Mr. Fratey. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Incidentally, is Hawthorne a largely Negro neigh- 
borhood ¢ 

Mr. Fratey. It is about 60 percent Negro, but of course where the 
gravest problem has been it is much, much higher than that. The 
southern part of it is largely white, Italian, with home ownership, 
and there hasn’t been much of a problem. 

Senator Ciark. In that area you do not have very much substand- 
ard? Inthe Italian homes at the southern end of it? 

Mr. Frarey. No, that is right. 

Secondly, is the city wide problem of coordination and time lag. 
We find that at best it is difficult to get harmonious cooperation be- 
tween tenants and property owners for rehabilitation. It is, there- 
fore, particularly discouraging for one of the public agencies con- 
cerned to tell an owner not to fix up because the houses will be de- 
molished in the next few years, only to be informed much later that 
this plan has been canceled and the house must now be brought up 
to housing code standards. The tenant suffers anxious moments and 
the house in the meantime deteriorates further. 

Senator Ciark. Of course you are right, but unfortunately people 
do change their minds and humans are apt to err. It would be great 
if that sort of thing did not happen. It should be held to a minimum. 

Mr. Frater. I understand that, Senator, and that is why I said “if 
humanly possible” up above. 

In conclusion, I wish to express appreciation to this honorable body 
for the privilege of testifying today in behalf of the association of 
settlements. I hope that ‘these hearings will influence the Congress 
to call for “full speed ahead” in the vital field of urban renewal. 

Senator Ciark. So do I. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Fraley. 

Mr. Fratey. Thank you. 

Senator CrarK. It has been a pleasure to have you here. 

We will now hear from Dean Fordham. The next witness is Jef- 
ferson B. Fordham, dean of the University of Pennsylvania Lew 
School and vice ae of the Philadelphia Housing Association. 

Dean Fordham, as I understand it, you are representing the hous- 
ing association in your testimony. Is that correct ? 
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STATEMENT OF JEFFERSON B. FORDHAM, THE PHILADELPHIA 
HOUSING ASSOCIATION AND THE CITIZENS’ COUNCIL ON CITY 
PLANNING 


Dean Forpuam. And I am representing the Committee on Public 
Housing Policy, which is a joint committee of that association and 
the Citizens’ Council on City Planning. 

Senator Ciarx. I think the record sh ould note, so my colleagues 
will be aware of it, that Dean Fordham is what we in Philadelphia 
eall a carpetbagger. He came to this city in the not too distant past 
from the great State of Ohio. 

He came here to become dean of our law school, and in a very short 
period of time he has become one of the most leading and useful 
citizens who has earned the respect of every member of the commu- 
nity and has interested himself in the whole vast periphery of our 
local problems. 

Dean Fordham is also one of the leading experts in the field of 
municipal law in the United States of America and has made a great 
contribution in that field, as well as, I happen to know, in the field of 
river valley development, where he is working very hard and very 
effectively in our program to try to get the most out of every drop of 
water that comes down the Delaware Basin. 

Dean Fordham, we are very happy indeed to have you here. Do 
you have a prepared statement? No? Well, proceed in your own way. 
Take all the time you need. 

Dean Forpuam. I am overwhelmed by your kindly remarks. I 
wish I were 25 percent worthy of them. 

Our committee has worked for quite a long time in reexamining, 
after 20 years under the Housing Act of 1937, public-housing policy. 
After many months of study, we have come up with a rather lengthy 
report, which I should like to submit to you for incorporation in the 
record, if I might. 

Senator Crark. We will be happy to have the report, which will 
be filed for the record, and the staff will examine it, and such excerpts 
as they think should be printed in the record itself will be incorpo- 
rated. We have some limit on the amount we can print. 

(The report eens to will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Dean Forpuam. I do not wish to burden the committee with a 
lengthy statement, in view of the fact that you will have available our 
full report. Iw ish to point out a few of the highlights of the report 
of this committee. 

The important thing to point out at the outset is the thing most 
relevant to Federal police: y. 

We have three specific recommendations with reference to Federal 
policy which we wish to call particularly to the attention of the com- 
mittee. They are as follows: 

No. 1, that low-rent public housing be continued and expanded 
under the annual contributions formula. 

No. 2, that veterans’ preference for admission to public housing be 
eliminated. 

No. 3, that the United States Housing Act of 1937 be amended to 
give tenants an opportunity to acquire ownership of their dwelling 
units, 
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Senator Cuark. Has your committee any views as to the amount of 
additional public housing which is needed in Philadelphia, with par- 
ticular reference to the relocation problems which will arise from the 
further urban renewal which is contemplated. 

Dean ForpHam. I cannot give you any definite figures on the amount 
which is incident to urban renewal. We have some general data with 
respect to the total need of public housing. 

Senator Cuark. I did not mean to confine you to that. Relocation 
is something which has been a very critical matter in other cities. 
It appears to be less critical here. On the other hand, here I think 
we have a perhaps more critical need for public housing to meet a need 
which is not occasioned by urban renewal at all, so I would be happy 
to have your figure. 

Dean Forpuam. As indicated in our report, there was a special 
census survey made in Philadelphia in 1954 which found 38,000 
families living in substandard housing and having income below public 
housing eligibility limits. As the city administration has taken the 
position that 70,000 units of public housing are needed, and this figure 
represents the families and unrelated individuals who lived in rede- 
velopment areas in 1950 and who had income less than $2,000 

Senater Crark. And also lived in substandard housing? 

Dean Forpuam. Right. 

Senator CLark. Because, as I recall it, the figure the city adminis- 
tration relies on was 70,000 units of substandard housing in the city 
today. Is that not right? 

Dean Forpuam. It was at least that. And in addition, if you define 
low-income-families with the sliding scale used by the Housing Au- 
thority, our total figure is 128,000 low-income families in Philadelhpia 
as of 2 years ago. This has to be discounted somewhat for present 
purposes because some of them had their housing needs already met. 

Senator CLAark. In standard housing? 

Dean ForpHam. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Is your committee prepared to give us any final 
figure with any confidence as to the number of low-income families 
now living in substandard housing that you believe should be relocated 
as early as can be in public housing? 

Dean Forpuam. [ do not have any figures, Senator, which I think 
would be authoritative. 

Senator Ciark. All right. That is the big problem which con- 
fronts us in determining how many additional units of public housing 
our committee should request the Senate and the Congress to approve. 
I realize your difficulties. But we have a lot of trouble when we come 
to a city like Philadelphia. We cannot get a figure to add to the 
figures from other cities so that we can come up with some basic 
evidentiary testimony which will stand in the debates within the 
committee and on the floor of the Senate as to how many units we 
need. 

One of our difficulties, Dean Fordham, is that we are told by Mr. 
Cole and the people in PHA, and by the many Members of the Congress 
who are really pretty strongly opposed to public housing, that we do 
not need any more at all because, of the existing 70,000 units which 
were authorized in 1956 on a 2-year basis, less than 5,000 units have 


been spoken for. 
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So that experience would indicate that there is something rotten 
in Denmark somewhere or else the need which all of our friends in 
this field tell us exists for perhaps 200,000 units just does not exist. 
That is why I am pressing you a little bit to see if we can get some 
kind of a figure that would be helpful. 

Dean Forpuam. Senator Clark, I must be frank in saying that we 
do not have the specific data. We went far enough in our explora- 
tions to satisfy ourselves that there was substantial need for expansion 
of the program. But, in terms of reliable data which would form the 
basis for official action, we do not pretend that we have that data. 

We did recommend that the Housing Authority itself, the local 
housing authority, make the kind of study which would provide the 
sort of data that you need to develop a specific policy. 

Senator Ciark. We have the official city figure of 70,000 units based 
on the number of substandard homes, but it would be helpful if we 
had some independent analysis by a civic group which would either 
lend credence or make some modification to what the city government 
tells us. 

Dean Forpuam. Senator, let me say first that we have in mind three 
conspicuous objectives of public housing which we think are ex- 
tremely worthy of the support of the N: ational Gover nment. 

The first is that there is an important national interest in achieving 
a basic housing level for people of low income as well as those who 
are able to provide housing for themselves. That is the original pur- 
pose of public housing, combined with the old slum-clearance feature. 

Today, of course, ur rban renewal removes a good part of the burden 
of slum clearance and tends to relieve that function in part. 

The second major objective of public housing is to help in the total 
function of urban renewal by way of eliminating blight and protecting 
our neighborhoods against deterioration. 

Senator CLarK. How does public housing do that ? 

Dean Forpuam. Public housing, if it is properly built into a neigh- 
borhood, helps to maintain the tone of neighborhoods. It is a focus 
of good "neighborhood standards, the standards of housing. 

Senator CLarK. Do you think that is true of these high-rise projects 
we built in Philadelphia? 

Dean Forpuam. That is not why this committee is speaking. This 
committee is more in favor of the 1- and 2-story developments. 

Senator CLark. We have not gotten to that point in your testimony 
yet. 

Dean ForpHam. No. The high-rise project is the more question- 
able from that standpoint. 

Senator Crark. Although in my own judgment it was probably 
necessary at the time as the only feasible alternative, it does insti- 
tutionalize a neighborhood very much the way a hospit al does. 

Dean Forpnam. That is one of our concerns about high-rise de- 
velopments. And that is one of the reasons we favor 1- and 2-story- 
type structures. 

The third role has already been mentioned, in effect, namely, the 
provision of appropriate housing for people who are dislocated by 

various forms of public development, whether it is urban renewal or 
the construction of throughways or whatnot. 

Senator Crark. It is that last situation which I personally think 
holds forth the best hope of action in the next session of the Con- 
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gress. There is a mounting amount of evidence indicating that the 


relocation need is getting oreater and greater all over the country 
and that the vacancy rate is low in most places and that the amount 
of available standard housing is strictly limited. 

Moreover, public housing 1s the only feasible way to provide a safe 
and sanitary home for those who are displaced and have to be re- 
located. 

Have you been able to come up with any figures as to the relo- 
cation need which you think should be met by public housing in 
Philadelphia ? 

Dean Forpuam. I have no figure which I am prepared to offer with 
confidence. The thing is affected so much by the emerging program 
of public development and that, of course, is not all erysté alized. But 
it is obvious that it is going to be substantial because of one form of 
development or another which is in the process of being shaped up 
and executed. 

I turn now to several aspects of the total Federal opportunities 
and responsibilities in this area as our committee sees them. 

It seems to us that Federal policy has great influence both on the 
kind of projects that are being built and on how they are maintained 
and managed. Some legislative changes, as I have already indicated, 
seem desirable to us. Perhaps more important would be a clear dec- 
laration of legislative intent that this shall be a local program, this 
public-housing effort, so that the present stringent regulations of the 
Public Housing Administration would be repl: aced by more flexible 
controls granting much greater local autonomy to the design and 
management of projects. 

The problem need not be elaborated here. It is illustrated, I think, 
by comments made by Philadelphia Development Coordinator Rafsky 
upon recommendations which our committee has made to the local 
housing authority. 

Senator Ciark. We have had a number of witnesses who testified 
to the same effect, and I am delighted to have you buttress what they 
have said. I do not think for that reason you need elaborate at any 
great length. 

Dean Forpnam. With respect to the development standards, first 
as to new housing, it seems to us the standards here should be those 
desirable for new private housing and should apply both to location 
of sites and to the design and construction of the projects themselves. 

Senator Ciark. You are still speaking of public housing? 

Dean Forpnam. Of public housing. 

The committee believes it is preferable to build well rather than 
much, if there has to be a choice. 

To be more specific, we think that, No. 1, yards accessible from 
dwellings are essential for families with ¢ children ; No. 2, that a project 
should be integrated with surrounding neighborhood or neighbor- 
hoods. 

With respect to design, we too would like to avoid the institutional 
appearance. 

Senator Ciark. You favor the row house? 

Dean Forpuam. To a substantial extent, not exclusively. But to 
a very substantial extent, for various reasons, one of which is that it 
ties in with the possibility of private acquisition if the family gets to 
that stage in its financial sapacity. 
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Senator Criark. I can remember when there was strong sentiment 
in Philadelphia against the row house as being an obsolete method of 
construction and something which tended to become a slum. Then 
a little later we got to redesigning row houses. We had the C-1 
formula and various others. And now the row house seems to have 
come back into good standing as a potential answer to public housing 
on a far better sociological basis than these high rise institutional 
apartments, 

It is true, however, that there are a good many places in the country 
where row houses are illegal, and there still is a good deal of feeling 
that they do not represent the best type of modern thinking in design 
or construction. 

I personally tend to agree with you that the row house suggestion 
for public housing is a sound one. But I wonder if you would care 
to comment for the record to anticipate the argument that row houses 
are no place to put anybody in the year 1957. 

Dean Forpuam. I would like to offer this observation. Row 
housing is unesthetic. It is not attractive from the standpoint of 
esthetic values. And it does jam one family literally against another. 

But offsetting against that are a number of considerations. In 
the first place, the family does have its own situation there. 

Senator Ciark. Their own home. . 

Dean Forpnam. Their own home, with a yard that children can 
use. It has more of the character of a genuine home. 

Again we have to recognize that land is at a premium in a large 
city so we cannot hope to have the kind of area that we have in the 
suburbs. I think that the row house is a kind of a compromise which 
is unesthetic but which tends to serve pretty well some of the sociologi- 

‘al ends we have in mind in trying to meet the housing needs of the 
people of low income. 

Senator Ciark. And still is within feasible financing requirements. 

Dean Forpuam. It seems to beso. And it fits with the idea that we 
encourage people to develop homeownership. 

Senator CLark. You would favor the purchase of existing row hous- 
ing for public housing units, would you not ? 

Dean Forpuam. We favor the idea of purchasing existing housing. 
The idea is not to confine it to row houses. 

Senator CiarK. No, I understand. But nevertheless you are not 
opposed to the purchase of existing row housing with an appropriate 
amount of renewal and rehabilitation ? 

Dean Forpuam. No, that is right. With respect to a project where 
we do not necessarily have row houses, where we have multifamily 
structures, we suggest that the size should be relatively small, that 
ee not more than 100 units and in no case more than 250 be 
In a project. 

That in a sense is arbitrary, but the general thrust of that is that 
in order to meld a housing development into the community and to 
keep it homelike and not institutionalized it is desirable to keep it down 
toa relatively small level. 

Senator Ciark. Even 200 units makes it pretty difficult to do that, 
does it not? 

Dean Forpuam. I think so, yes, so we say preferably less than 100. 

Senator CuarK. Of course, the administrative problems increase as 
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you decrease the size of your unit. Probably it becomes more expen- 
sive also. But you would be prepared to pay that extra cost? 

Dean ForpuHam. Yes, it seems to me that it is desirable. We recog- 
nize that the administrative problems do increase on that basis. 

Another thing that is needed is more units for large families. 

Senator CrarK. And also more units for the elderly ¢ 

Dean Forpuam. Yes. Yes, that is true. We suggest that density 
be limited to 25 families per acre or 90 persons per acre, whichever is 
lowest. 

Senator CLark. Can you convert that for my purposes into a Phila- 
delphia city block which is exclusively occupied by row houses? 

Dean Forpuam. [| cannot. 

Senator Ciark. Mrs. Montgomery suggests about 100 units. The 
average Philadelphia city block. And that is with no interior hous- 
ing? Am I right? 

Mrs. Montcomery. Yes, there would be interior housing. 

Senator CLark. You would have a couple of alleys going in ? 

Mrs. Montcomery. Or some courts, yes. 

Senator CiarK. You are speaking now of a density of 100 units and 
therefore perhaps 500 individuals ; 400 individuals? 

Mrs. Montcomery. Yes. 

Senator CLrark. Something like that? 

Mrs. Monteomery. Yes, on 4 acres. 

Senator Crark. And that approximates the present density in 
many a block in Philadelphia, does it not ? 

Mrs. Montcomery. Yes. 

Dean Forpuam. In that connection, it is our thought that it is 
preferable to build no public housing rather than to construct 
projects increasing the density of an already congested area, because 
we seen that one of the principal pushes toward a slum condition is 
overcrowding. 

Senator Ciark. I think I agree with you in theory, Dean Fordham, 
but would you be prepared to say that the high-rise and high-density 
public housing projects which are already in existence in Philadelphia 
have been a failure ? 

Dean Forpuam. No, I would not say that. 

Senator CiarK. I think on the whole they have been pretty suc- 
cessful, don’t you? 

Dean Forpuam. No, I would not say that. Some of the high-rise 
developments are satisfactory despite the general proposition that 
congestion and crowding do tend toward ultimate deterioration. 

Senator Crark. You do not see any real evidence, do you, that the 
level of crime or juvenile delinquency is higher in public housing 
projects in Philadelphia than it is outside of them in surrounding 
slum areas? 

Dean Forpnam. I have no data to support that. 

Senator Crark. It is my impression that it is less. We meet that 
criticism from time to time from opponents of public housing. 

Dean ForpHam. With respect to the use of existing housing as 
public housing, the committee suggests that the construction and 
operation of low-rent public housing projects by the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority has undoubtedly rendered a great service of great 
value to the public, but there are handicaps and shortcomings which 
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are becoming apparent in the housing problem. One of these is a 
shortage of public housing sites. Again, more public housing is 
needed for use as relocation housing, as already indicated. Public 
construction procedures are making the cost per unit of public housing 
somewhat higher than comparable private housing. 

Senator Crark. It is true too, is it not, that there is great resistance 
on the part of the local community to the interjection of public housing 
in their neighborhood ? 

Dean ForpHam. Yes, there is. 

Senator Crark. And that is due in part at least, although not in 
whole, to racial reasons, is it not ¢ 

Dean Forpuam. I am sure of that, yes. 

Senator CiarK. So that each time you try to build another public 
housing project in Philadelphia it seems to be meeting an increasing 
level of resistance which it is only normal and natural for political 
officials and officers to recognize ? 

Dean ForpHam. That is true. 

Senator Ciark. One way of getting around that difficulty, in addi- 
tion to others, is the adoption of your suggestion, and that made by 
other witnesses, to have a policy of what has been called in Pittsburgh 
“scatteration,” or the infiltration of relatively small numbers of public 
housing units in various neighborhoods, so that the impact of the ad- 
vent of the public housing tenants on the neighborhood or community 
will be relatively slight. 

Dean Forpuam. That device of buying existing housing ties in with 
the suggestion you just made. 

Senator Ciark. Assuming you can overcome the administrative 
difficulty. 

Dean Forpuam. Yes. If those houses are relatively close to a larger 
public housing project, that tends to minimize the administrative 
problems because of propinquity. But even so, it must be granted 
that they are greater where you have a “scatteration.” 

Senator CiarK. One of our troubles is that slum real estate is so 
valuable because of the way it is exploited that the cost of acquisition 
of existing housing in slum neighborhoods is sometimes very expen- 
sive indeed. 

I do not know how to handle that, except through cracking down on 
code enforcement, so that the slum landlord finds that his property is 
not really as valuable as he thought it was. 

Dean Forpuam. Of course, the ultimate resort is to eminent do- 
main. 

Senator Ciark. Yes, but if eminent domain has to pay a fair market 
value, and the fair market value is measured by the rental return on 
the property, you are going to have to pay an exhorbitant price, are 
you not? 

Dean Forpuam. Certainly that may be, but with code enforcement 
of a fairly vigorous sort 

Senator CLarK. Preceding eminent domain ? 

Dean Forpuam. Well, let’s assume that we have fairly vigorous 
code enforcement. Surely preceding. Then the possibility of ex- 
ploitation by overcrowding and so on is very much reduced. 

Senator CiarKk. That is true. I think one difficulty has been that 
there has been no code enforcement prior to the acquisition through 
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eminent domain of large areas of slum land for which exorbitant 
prices had to be paid. : é 

Dean ForpHam. Yes. One of our members, Oscar I. Stern, who is 
a very experienced private housing man in this community, has given 
us the opinion that a sufficient number of houses is available in suit- 
able locations, at reasonable costs, including purchase price and any 
necessary improvements, to make this individual housing purchase 
idea feasible. 

Senator Ciark. Has Mr. Stern come up with any average figure of 
what it would cost to acquire the type of existing housing which you 
and he have in mind? 

Dean Forpuam. I do not have that in mind, Senator. I assume 
that when he speaks of reasonable costs, he means something that 
would in no event exceed what the new public housing cost is per unit 
in terms of room space. 

Senator CLarKk. You see, this is one of the situations where the re- 
fusal of the real estate board to come in and help us with their testi- 
mony is really handicapping this committee. It would be most help- 
ful to have some figures with respect to the average price in different 
sections of the city of existing row housing and other types of hous- 
ing so that we could come up with some value judgment as to whether 
this quite intriguing suggestion which you and a number of other wit- 
nesses have made is financially practicable. 

I do not suppose either of you would be able to give us any figure 
that would be meaningful as to what a row house in various parts of 
Philadelphia can be picked up for these days? 

I would appreciate it if you, Dean Fordham, and Mrs. Montgom- 
ery, would see if you could get us some meaningful data on that. We 
will hold the record open a reasonable time in Washington so it can 
be sent down later. 

I do not think we are in position to make any judgment at all on 
this suggestion until we have some idea of the cost. 

Dean Forpuam. We will gladly undertake that. 

(The following was received for the record :) 

PHILADELPHIA HOUSING ASSOCIATION, 
January 10, 1958. 


Hon. Joseru S. CLark, ° 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CLARK: In response to your request for further data concerning 
the sales price of existing housing in the neighborhood of existing or proposed 
public housing projects. I am happy to enclose a table showing the price, date 
of sale, and other relevant characteristics of a number of properties on North 
Fifth Street. Oscar Stern, a real estate appraiser and member of the Committee 
on Puble Housing Policy, has estimated that an average of $2,000 to $3,000 
would need to be spent on each property to make it suitable for public housing. 

The Veteran’s Administration sales listing for December 1, 1957, a copy of 
which is attached, has the following properties which might be suitable for pub- 
lie housing : 1324 South Fourth Street, $6,800; 2151 North Fifth Street, $4,000; 
1950 North. Sixth Street, $6,700; 2445 North Sixth Street, $6,000; and 1856 North 
Fourth Street, $4,000. 

This information, although limited, suggests that the proposal to purchase 
existing housing on the open market for public housing is worth full exploration. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEFFERSON B. ForpHAM. 
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Date sold Address Number | Size oflot | Assessed | Sale price 

of stories | lvaluation| 
| — -|- ES 
October 1957 _..| 2530 North 5th St_...- 13 | 18 by 88 $4, 100 $6, 500 
April 1957 | 2547 North 5th St_.-...-| 2 | 16 by 88 |} 3,500 | 5, 850 
February 1957 _ -- | 2548 North Sth St_....-- 13 | 14 by 80 | 3, 200 | 7, 000 
July 1956 . | 2548 North 5th St... } | 4, 500 
September 1955 -___- | 2516 North 5th St__- 13 | 18 by 139 5. 600 6, 000 
February 1955_ | 2552 North Sth St-__- 13 | 14 by 80 sal 3, 200 4, 300 
November 1955 | 2556 North 5th St_- 13 | 16 by 80 | 3, 600 5, 950 
September 1957 .. 2651 North 5th St_. 2 | 18 by 55 3, 300 | 6, 500 
Do... as | 2655 North 5th St_.- 2 | 17 by 52 3, 100 | 5, 300 
March 1957 ___-...- .---| 2640 North 5th St... 13 | 16 by 78 4, 200 7,000 
September 1957 |} 2645 North 5th St | 2 | 16 by 90 3.700 | 8, 500 
October 1956 2630 North 5th St_. 13 | 16 by 77 3, 400 | 6, 000 
August 1956__- 2632 North Sth St_.__.-- 13 do 3, 100 | 5, 000 
February 1956 ..| 2640 North 5th St... ---! 13 | 16 by 78 4, 200 4, 300 
July 1955__.. . ...| 2626 North 5th St__.__-.! 13 | do... 4, 600 | 8, 500 
September 1957 _- | 2347 North 5th St_- 3 | 14 by 48 2, 100 2, 200 
Do__-. | 2347 North 5th St 4, 500 
January 1957 | 2349 North 5th St_-_- 3} 14 by 48 | 2, 100 | 4, 750 
September 1956__ 2315 North 5th St_- 2 | 18 by 89 2, 500 6, 500 
April 1956 2339 North Sth St 3 | 14 by 48 2, 100 3, 000 
November 1956 2341 North Sth St 3 do 2, 100 4, 000 
May 1956 - | 2318 North 5th St 2 | 18 by 76 2, 200 4, 000 
September 1955 | 2335 North 5th St 3 | 14 by 48 2, 500 | 4, 900 
November 1955 | 2349 North 5th St | 3 | do 2, 100 | 150 
January 1957 -_- 2434 North 5th St | 2 | 14 by 83 2, 300 | 5, 500 
January 1956 2409 North 5th St_..____| 13 | 16 by 49 4, 000 6, 200 
Do 2417 North 5th St__.----| 13 | 16 by 48- 3, 200 5, 000 
October 1956 2439 North 5th St__- 13 | 16 by 49 3, 300 6, 200 
February 1956 ‘ 2445 North 5th St | 13 | .do i | 3, 300 5, 700 
May 1956 2445 North 5th St__. 6, 300 
February 1956 ..| 2406 North 5th St_.._.--| 13 | 14 by 73 | 2, 600 4, 100 
June 1956__ 2454 North 5th St_. ‘al 2 _do } 2, 700 5, 600 
May 1956 2460 North 5th St | 13 | 16 by 83 | 6, 000 4, 200 
December 1955 2445 North 5th St_- 13 | 16 by 49. 3, 300 150 
July 1955_._..- 2438 North 5th St 2 | 14 by 79- 2, 500 | 5, 200 
August 1957__. 2252 North 5th St__. 3 | 17 by 89 -| 3, 600 | 3, 400 
June 1956_- 2220 North 5th St 3 | 16 by 85 2, 900 2, 600 
April 1956 2236 North 5th St__.____| 3 | 16 by 85 2, 900 4, 750 
February 1955_ ‘ 2219 North 5th St__.-.- 3 | 16 by 52 2, 300 4, 200 
September 1955_- ‘ 2221 North 5th St_.__- 3 | 14 by 48 2, 900 1, 350 
March 1955 2245 North 5th St___. 3 | 15 by 50 2, 000 | 4, 500 
September 1955... .| 2230 North 5th St_..__-- 3 | 16 by 87.5... 3, 300 3, 750 
January 1955__.- .| 2232 North 5th St_____.- 3 | 16 by 85.5__- 3, 100 2 6, 100 
August 1955_.__- .-...| 2236 North 5th St_. 3 | 16 by 85. 2, 900 3, 000 
July 1966...... : ..-..| 2246 North 5th St 3 | 14 by 85.- 2, 500 2 5, 150 


' 2-story addition in rear. 
2 GI, 


Dean Forpuam. As regards the legal side of this sort of thing, 
Abraham L. Friedman, who has been counsel for our committee, the 
former city solicitor and a very gble attorney, has advised us that the 
purchase and operation of individual houses is within the scope of 
State and Federal statutes. Whether it is in accordance with existing 
regulations and the cooperation agreement, however, is another matter. 

Senator Crark. In other words, you would not need any new legis- 
lation to make this suggestion of yours appropriate, assuming you 
could meet the financial standard ¢ 

Dean Forpuam. That is right. 

There is a problem of finance, and we do not speak for bond counsel 
on this. They might find some difficulty, which we have not ob- 
served as far as we have gone with the subject. 

Senator Cuark. I wonder whether it would not be possible to get 
an advisory opinion from bond counsel. We have some pretty public- 
spirited bond counsel in Philadelphia, and I would be reasonably cer- 
tain that one of the experts in that field, from one of the several firms 
which specialize in that work, would be willing to help us out on this. 

If you want me to, I would make a request myself, but perhaps you 
can handle it. 
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Dean Forpuam. I will be glad to do that. 

Senator CiarK. I would like to have the record held open until we 
can get that kind of opinion. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Chairman, on that point, Mr. Fordham, I presume 
you are speaking about the original financing of the purchase of these 
individual homes. If you are obtaining the advice of bond counsel 
on that transaction, should you not also obtain the advice of the same 
counsel on what happens when at the time of sale? We have to bear 
in mind that the public housing unit has two principal sources of 
income, one, the rental actually paid, and, two, the Federal subsidy 
which comes into being through means of a contract between the Fed- 
eral Government and the locality. 

If you sell one of these individual units later on to a tenant, I think 
it raises the question of what happens to the contract between the 
Federal Government and the locality, and what will be the effect 
on the holder of the bond which has originally been given to finance 
this property. 

I do not know whether you have gone into this sufficiently or not. 

Dean ForpHam. We have not gone through all of that. We are 
aware of that, and we recognize that special provisions have to be 
made for it. I do not envision that as an insuperable difficulty, be- 
cause the sales price of the house, of course, would go into the debt 
service fund. 

Mr. Carrer. But the purchaser of the bond, I would think, might 
look differently at a bond which might be paid olf, say, in 5 or 10 
years—that is, if he invested normally for a period of 30 or 40 years 
and he subsequently found that it would be paid off in 5 or 6 years. 
His future purchases in that type of investment might be somewhat 
curtailed, I would think, unless there is some provision in there which 
would reimburse him for the lost interest which he would normally 
expect to get. 

Dean Forpuam. That is a function of a call for redemption feature 
of bonds, and that is not something that is so strange it could not be 
worked into this type of financing as far as my knowledge is concerned. 

The call feature could, if need be, provide for a premium which 
would make allowance for the burden of having to reinvest and so on, 

Senator Ciark. I think we can all three agree that there are some 
reasonably important legal questions that have to be answered before 
we can proceed with confidence in the judgment that we have got a 
green light to follow up this suggestion. 

Dean Forpuam. Yes, I would stress that, having had some experi 
ence with municipal bonds. I am sure it should be explored very 
carefully. 

The regulation we recommend should be amended to make possibik 
the acquisition of existing houses on the private market for operation 
as low-rent public housing. 

Senator Ciark. We can speak with some persuasion in that regard, 
but with no authority, since that is a matter for the executive arm of 
the Government. 

Dean Forpuam. I appreciate that. 

With respect to operating policies, there are one or two points I 
should like to stress for the committee. 

Tenant selection in our judgment should be on the basis of need. 
It is on this footing that we recommend that veterans’ preference be 
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eliminated. This, of course, is a matter which is difficult to discuss 
with complete detachment because there is a very natural disposition 
to be sensitive to the interest of veterans. 

Senator Crarx. I do not have any difficulty discussing it with 
detachment. 

Dean Forpuam. I am a veteran myself. 

Senator CLark. So am I. 

Dean Forpuam. But I put that aside. We are talking about public 
housing, and the question is, What is the policy of public housing, 
what are we trying to do; and it seems to me we are trying to meet a 
need which is not necessarily related to a man’s status as a veteran. 

Senator Ciark. Any more than employment preference is, where 
oe preference is deeply embedded. I doubt if we ever get rid 
of it. 

Dean Forpuam. I doubt we get rid of it here, but as far as this 
committee can see, the veterans’ preference has no _ substantial 
relevance. 

Senator CLark. You are indulging in the understandable luxury 
of recommending something that you do not believe will be forth- 
coming. 

Dean Forpuam. We still urge it. 

Senator Crarx. I agree with you. 

Dean Forpuam. With respect to the matter of the equality of op- 
ortunity to which you adverted a while ago, let me say that we call 
or no change in legislation on this. It is a matter, however, of such 

great importance that I would like to say just a word about it. 

The housing authority in Philadelphia is quite conscious that we 
no longer operate in the administration of the equal protection of 
the law, the 14th amendment, under the “separate but equal” doctrine. 
We know, as to matters such as public schools and various public 
facilities, the “separate but equal” doctrine has gone by the board. 

Racial discrimination enforced by governmental authority does not 
meet the standard of equal protection of the law. That is understood. 

As a matter of practice, there is a potential of discrimination which 
it is not easy to eliminate entirely. So we have tried to stress that, 
despite the difficulties of getting the races to live together, public hous- 
ing should be operated strictly in accordance with the principle of 
nondiscrimination, and that that should be given vitality in actual 
practice, so that—— 

Senator CLarx. Let me ask you as a practical, as distinguished from 
a theoretical, matter: Has not the Philadelphia Housing Authority 
done pretty well with a really tough problem in connection with in- 

tion and segregation in public housing units? 
Jean Forpuam. | would say yes; on the whole, I would say yes. 

Statistically, there is some indication, as shown in our report, that 
housing has run into racial segregation. 

Senator Crark. Public housing? 

Dean Forpuam. Public housing, yes, has run into a racially segre- 
gated pattern. Now that, of course, is not necessarily a matter of 
design. That is something that may tend that way, even though the 
administration is perfectly nondiscriminatory. We realize that. 

Senator CiarKk. I have a theory which I have stated before, and 
which I think has stood up pretty well in practice, that those of us 
who are anxious to advance integration in all fields, with all deliberate 
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speed, must appreciate that in the prevailing mores of the day, even 
in a northern city like Philadelphia, we can hope for an integrated 
housing project if, but only if, the percentage of Negro families in the 
project is somewhere between 40 and 50 percent. Given those mores, 
much though we may deplore it, if there is more than 50 percent of 
Negro occupancy, it will not be very long before there is 100 percent 
Negro occupancy. And to my way of thinking, all things considered, 
the housing authority has done pretty well in realistically attempting 
to integrate, to the extent which the community sentiment will make 
possible, the various housing projects in the area. 

I know that is not always the case, and I know also that that has 
involved a somewhat hidden quota system, because the number of 
applicants from Negro families is far in excess of the applicants from 
white families. 

They may have great difficulty in justifying before a totally impar- 
tial body the policy which they have adopted. 

But, from my somewhat less purist point of view, I think the result 
has been socially quite desirable. 

Dean Forpuam. That may be, Senator. I am inclined to agree 
with that. But it is also quite clear to me that a deliberately chosen 
quota system is not consistent with equal protection of the law. 

Senator Ciarkx. I yield to you in your capacity as a law school 
dean, and am glad that I am no longer practicing law. 

Dean Forpuam. A deliberate quota system may be well motivated, 
and it may be a good working idea. 

Senator Ciark. It cannot be sustained legally, I agree with you 
thoroughly. 

Dean Forpnam. I do not know there is very much to add. I ap- 
preciate the difficulties, and I appreciate that an informal quota sys- 
tem may be imposed with the best will in the world on the theory 
of trying to move as fast as we can. 

Senator Ciuark. You would not be one who would advocate con- 
verting public housing projects in Philadelphia to 100 percent Negro 
occupancy, would you ? 

Dean Forpuam. I would not seek that as an end in itself. 

Senator Crark. But you would not recoil from that result? 

Dean Forpuam. I would be unhappy about it, but I would not 
compromise on the constitutional principle on that basis. 

Senator Ciark. I honor you for your views. 

Dean Forpuam. There are other aspects of this matter which might 
be touched upon, but I do not think they are of sufficient importance 
to take your time at this hearing. They are fully covered in our 
report. 

Senator Cuark. I can assure you that your report will receive very 
careful consideration, and I want to thank you again for taking the 
time to come down here and give us your help, which is very deeply 
appreciated. 

Dean Forpuam. I appreciate the opportunity, Senator. 

Senator Crark. I would like to offer the testimony of Frederic 
A. Potts, president of the Philadelphia National Bank, representing 
the board of directors of the Greater Philadelphia Movement, which 
will be placed in the record at this point. 

Unfortunately, neither Mr. Potts nor Mr. Wilcox, the executive 
Secretary of the Greater Philadelphia Movement, can be here. 
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I think the record should note first that Mr. Potts is the president 
of what is sometimes our largest, and on other days our second largest 
bank of the Philadelphia area. He is one of our leading citizens, 
who has played a great part, since he came to Philadelphia not too 
long ago, in our civic development. 

The Greater Philadelphia Movement is, roughly, the equivalent of 
the Allegheny Conference in Pittsburgh, and it has made a very 
real contribution to the current rennaissance in Philadelphia. 

So I hope my colleagues will read Mr. Potts’ statement with 
great care. He is speaking as one of our topflight business and com- 
mercial leaders in the community. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Potts follows :) 


TESTIMONY BY F'REDERIC A. Potts, ON BEHALF OF THE GREATER PHILADELPHIA 
MovEMENT 


My name is Frederic A. Potts. I am a bank president and appear here today 
as a member of the board of directors of the Greater Philadelphia Movement, 
a community development organization which, as the name implies, seeks the 
social, economic, and governmental improvement of the Philadelphia area. With 
me is William H. Wilcox, executive director of GPM. 

I don’t believe there is any phase of governmental activity which is more 
likely to confuse and frighten the laymen than urban renewal. The mere men- 
tion of the various offices, bureaus, and agencies working on urban renewal at 
the three level of government leave a person like myself ready to retreat to the 
seemingly simple life of America’s corporate activities. Thus my first desire 
is to escape responsibility at the outset for involvement in the fine points of 
urban renewal administration. 

Being a layman, I also want to start with a simple and understandable defini- 
tion of what I think we're talking about. I think we’re talking about all the 
public efforts, and perhaps many of the private efforts, to make our older cities 
and also the older portions of their suburbs better places in which to live, work, 
and do business. For a time it seemed fashionable to talk as though urban 
renewal were synonymous with public housing, or at least synonymous with 
housing. 

Fortunately, the trend now is to give the words “urban renewal” a broader 
meaning approaching what they actually mean in the dictionary. If the mem- 
bers of this committee accept a broad interpretation of urban renewal they will 
agree, perhaps, that there is no more important phase of domestic governmental 
activity. Furthermore, urban renewal is not without its implications on the 
international scene, for our cities and their metropolitan areas contain an ever- 
increasing percentage of America’s people. 

The quality of life and nature of the opportunities available to these urban 
citizens will have great effect, for good or evil, on the strength and competence 
of America’s democratic society in the decades ahead. 

Also, if a broad definition of urban renewal is accepted, Philadelphia’s plans 
and achievements over the last decade are tremendous. To mention a few: 
Penn Center, Independence Mall, food distribution center, Eastwick, Old Phila- 
delphia development project, Penn Towne, Academy of Music, etc. Further- 
more, an examination of Philadelphia’s projects reveal wholesome variety; 
variety as to the origins of the project and variety as to the method of achieving 
results. 

The very magnitude of urban renewal and the complexities involved suggest 
flexible administrative techniques. Quite to the contrary, however, there seems 
to be administrative methods in use which cause inordinately long delays between 
the optimistic first public announcement and the first demolition of slum 
property. 

If urban renewal is not a mere set of narrow administrative techniques and 
doctrine but instead is a broad program for public good, there can be no question 
but that transportation developments constitute part of a total urban-renewal 
program. In fact, highway development in some situations can be an extremely 
significant phase of urban renewal. Furthermore, if highway planning is more 
than an engineering problem, I think we find that highways provide all kinds 
of opportunity for incidental public benefit. For example, highways sometimes 
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can open up new areas for commercial or industrial development, can help expand 
recreational facilities, or can even improve the appearance of a neighborhood. 
The people of South Philadelphia will soon have a greenbelt of trees and shrubs 
as a result of planned landscaping now underway by the Delaware River Port 
Authority for the highway approaches to the Walt Whitman Bridge crossing 
the Delaware River. 

I think we all know that a formal urban-renewal program and urban trans- 
portation developments must be related in any community and at each level of 
government. Although I hesitate to use a much overworked word, administra- 
tively they must be “coordinated.” Precisely how that coordination is to be 
achieved most effectively I leave to those who are most familiar with the details. 
I believe, however, that coordination, unless carefully planned, can create unnec- 
essary delays in a program. I hope we do not gradually hedge so many controls 
for coordination around the new Federal highway program that we keep the 
program from meeting existing schedules. 

We favor a program for relocation in connection with the highway program. 
By this we mean relocation aid and advice should be available to families and 
industries located in the path of the new expressways. 

Speaking of industries, we believe that a number of cities may feel for a time 
the economic impact of industries lost to their suburbs or other areas because 
of new highways which slice into urban industrial space. This suggests a role 
for urban-renewal programs in helping such cities develop new industrial sites 
to adjust to the damage to their economic bases. Unless some consideration is 
given to this problem some American communities may be faced, at least tempo- 
rarily, with a new kind of technological unemployment. 

During the last few months, according to various reports, there has been under 
consideration a proposal to reduce the urban-renewal program by a substantial 
amount for the 1958—59 Federal fiscal year. All of the arguments which we at 
GPM have heard advanced in favor of reducing this program, however, have 
been based on three questionable assumptions. 

I would like to recite each of these assumptions and indicate why the Greater 
Philadelphia Movement believes each to be questionable. 

Assumption No. 1: The $250 million annual urban renewal program is a luxury 
item which should be replaced by national-defense items. 

Now, being a banker, I am in entire sympathy with a balanced budget. How- 
ever, this first assumption I have cited is questionable because, in effect, the 
urban-renewal program is a national-defense program. In Philadelphia, for 
example, some of the 1959 fiscal year funds will be used to clear and acquire 
sites for industrial development where, if necessary, national-defense industry 
can be located; other sites can be repurchased for middle- and high-income 
housing for factory technicians, skilled engineers, supervisors, etc., and some of 
the land will be resold to local universities and colleges for expanded classroom 
or housing facilities for students. 

If the full $16,500,000 is received by Philadelphia from the 1959 Federal budget, 
some of the funds will also be used for redevelopment of the center city to reduce 
congestion and permit more rapid movement of vehicles—a development not 
without national-defense aspects. 

Of course, these comments do not suggest that national-defense conditions 
should not alter, from time to time, the precise orientation of the urban- 
renewal program. We do suggest, however, that the urban-renewal program 
can be an instrument for national defense. 

Assumption No. 2: The urban-renewal program is merely for the big cities 
and is used to strengthen the center city political machines. 

The assertion that the urban-renewal program is used only by the big cities 
is mistaken, as was recently demonstrated by the New York Times. On Monday, 
November 25, 1957, the Times began a 4-part series entitled, “Growing Suburbs 
Battle Slum Blight.” The articles review the numerous urban-renewal programs 
in the suburbs of the Greater New York area. 

We believe that, in the long run, urban renewal is good politics at both the 
local and national levels. At the local level, in the short run, the situation can 
he somewhat different ; recenty 2,000 irate, shouting citizens stormed a Philadel- 
phia urban-renewal hearing to protest renewal plans for their area, even though 
a sound community information program had operated for over a year in the 
project area. Under these circumstances urban renewal is not likely to build 
up much loeal voting strength for the local project sponsors. 

Assumption No, 3: Urban renewal is public housing. 

99085 58 64 
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This assertion, while sometimes made, is also incorrect. The urban-renewal 
program has occasionally been used as a method of acquiring land for publie 
housing. However, except for this minor and infrequent application, it has no 
connection with public housing. Urban renewal can and has been used for 
private, upper- and middle-income housing, for industrial redevelopment, for 
commercial rebuilding, and for expanding educational institutions. Mayor 
Dilworth of Philadelphia has told us.that of the $16.5 million Federal funds 
for 1958-59, if made available, only $500,000 will be earmarked for site acquisi- 
tion for public housing. A fundamental purpose of the urban-renewal program, 
as stated in the original 1949 statute, is to encourage the redevelopment of 
blighted land through private initiative and private enterprise. 

In conclusion I wish to thank you for your attention. I note that you are 
holding hearings in a number of cities. It seems to me this is indeed a fruitful 
way to approach this subject, which is so important to the future of America’s 
cities and the vast number of people who live and work in them. 


Senator Ciark. The next witness is Mr. Joseph J. Cronin. 

Mr. Cronin, we are happy to have you here. You are chairman 
of the North Philadelphia Vuaslsie Committee. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH J. CRONIN, CHAIRMAN, NORTH 
PHILADELPHIA HOUSING COMMITTEE 


Mr. Cronin. No; I do not. 

Senator CrarK. Will you proceed in your own way ? 

Mr. Cronin. First af all, of course, I realize the lateness of the 
hour, and I certainly appreciate all the more the extension of the 
courtesy of the committee to the North Philadelphia Housing Com- 
mittee’s statement. 

I will intrude, though, for the next couple of minutes, on your 
time, because I think. the North Philadelphia Housing Committee, 
which is jointly sponsored by the Philadelphia Housing Association 
and the health and welfare council, was the first attempt that I know 
of to actually get in at the grassroots level, to have citizen partici- 
pation right from the neighborhoods, the tenants, the owners, and 
the real-estate brokers, and the people who are directly affected, rather 
than some experts at top level. 

Senator CiarKx. Mr. Cronin, what is your own occupation? 

Mr. Cronin. I am an attorney, and I have a neighborhood law office 
located in the heart of North Philadelphia. 

Senator Crarx. And your interest in this committtee is on a civic 
and not a professional basis? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. I think that any committee that is 
interested in the question of housing and, technically, that is concerned 
about learning something about housing problems in Philadelphia, 
would do well to take a close look at the North Philadelphia area, 
because there is these housing problems, although they are very vast 
in scope and complex in their nature, certainly exist in their most 
aggravated form. 

Senator Crark. Can you tell us, generally speaking, illustrating, 
if you will, from one of the maps, the area which your organization 
covers ? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. Our committee roughly is concerned about that 
area in North Philadelphia which runs between the two rivers—that 
is, the Delaware River and the Schuylkill River. And from, roughly, 
Spring Garden Street on the south to Lehigh Avenue on the north. 
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Senator CrarK. Let the record show that Spring Garden Street is 
only a few blocks north of Market and that Lehigh Avenue is—how 
many blocks further north? ey: 

Mr. Crontn. Oh, I suppose it is about 25. 

Senator CiarK. Lehigh Avenue is just south of the North Phila- 
delphia Station on the Pennsylvania Railroad. The area which the 
witness has described includes some of the worst slums in the world, 
as well as in Philadelphia. It also includes a number of urban re- 
development and some public housing projects, as well as Temple 
University and several other important Philadelphia cultural 
institutions. 

Mr. Cronin. That is absolutely correct. Of course, I think it might 
also be noted that it is pretty much the residential heart, too, of 
the city, as well as the sort of geographic heart, although Market and 
Broad are considered the dividing line. Populationwise, and so 
forth, I think that this would be a truer center of the city. And 
this so-called heart of the city, as I indicated before, and which I 
would like to show by a few figures which I have collected, is a very, 
very sick heart. 

First of all, one of the unique features, I think, about Philadelphia, 
since I heard you discussing some problems about segregation, is that 
the area that I described has a population of about a half million, 
and about half of that population represents Negro people, so that 
about half of all of the Negro people, or perhaps more of them, are 
concentrated in this area. 

Senator Ciark. | believe current estimates indicate that the total 
Negro population in Philadelphia is in the neighborhood of 450,000. 
Ts that right, Mrs. Montgomery ? 

Mrs. Moneomery. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Cronin. And, of course, there might be a variation there on 
that 250,000 figure, as far as the total population in North Philadephia 
is concerned, because there is a constant—— 

Senator Ciark. Migration? 

Mr. Crontn. There is mobility. 

Senator Crark. And emigration? 

Mr. Cronin. There is extreme mobility. The important thing here 
is that the buildings are not mobile. Most of them were built before 
1900. I would say 70 percent of them were. At least 96 percent of 
them were built before 1920. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have any idea how many substandard 
housing units there are in that area? 

Mr. Cronin. Half of all the city’s substandard housing is there. 

Senator CLiark. That would be 35,000? 

Mr. Croniy. About 180,000 people, really, are affected by those 
units. 

Senator CLark. One reason for that is, is it not, that there is a 
great deal of doubling up and a good many large families? 

Mr. Cronin. That is true. And, of course, there are other things, 
such as the rapid conversion of single-family dwellings into multi- 
family units. 

Senator Ciark. Frequently in violation of existing codes? 

Mr. Cronin. More often than not, in violation of the existing codes. 
As I say, about 180,000 people in this area live in substandard housing, 
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so-called blighted housing. Their next-door neighbor might have a 
fairly sound house, structurally, and so forth, so that the impact does 
not end with the 180,000. The effect is substantially more than that 
180,000. And, of course, when I refer to it as blight 1 mean that it 
fails to meet minimum standards of health, safety, and decency. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Cronin, how old are you? 

Mr. Cronty. Forty. 

Senator Crark. How long have you lived in this community of 
which you are speaking / 

Mr. Cronin. I have been there about 5 years. 

Senator Ciark. I want to commend you for going there and stay- 
ing there. 

Mr. Cronin. Thank you very much. Of course, I am luckier than 
most people, because I have more mobility than the average individual 
who lives in that community. 

Senator Crark. That does not mean you are a bachelor, does it? 

Mr. Cronin. No, but I think that it means I have a lot more mobility 
than many of the Negro people who just cannot leave because of the 
absence of housing elsewhere. 

Senator CrarK. Do you own your own house? 

Mr. Cronty. No. I am buying my office—the building in which my 
office is located. And, incident: ‘ally, that will go shortly as part of 
Philadephia’s urban renewal program, because we are in a section 
up there on Columbia Avenue that is slated to go. 

I would like to point out that this area, too, is characterized not only 
by high density population, but almost a total absence of recreational 
area. It is also characterized by the city’s highest rate of juvenile 
delinquency and certain areas up there, of course, have the highest 
infant mortality rate which 

Senator CrarK. Also, I think it has a pretty bad record on major 
crime; does it not? 

Mr. Cronin. Indeed it does. The crime rates m that area, I think, 
and the concomitant cost to the taxpayer, in terms of police action and 
so forth, are higher than in other sections of the city, Just as the fire- 
department costs are higher. 

Senator Ciark. I want to point out that there is a similar area in 
South Philadelphia, generally speaking, north and south of Lombard 
Street, and I am afraid a somewhat similar area in West Philadelphia 
north of Market. Would you not agree? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. So that yours is not the only major blighted area 
in Phils vdelphia, but it is probably the largest. 

Mr. Cronin. Yes; it is probably the largest in terms of people af- 
fected and the number of blighted dwe Hings. The extent of blight 
is probably greater there than elsewhere. 

I noticed here, of course, that a rather comprehensive statement 
was made by Mr. Beerits, and he made some reference to the urban 
renewal program in South Philadelphia. 

To save time, I would just like to state for the record that what was 
said with reference to South Philadelphia might just as well be said 
for North Philadelphia, or even more so. 

Senator CLark. Would you endorse his suggestion that we should 
treat an area such as yours for renewal purposes as a unit 
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Mr. Cronin. Indeed. Indeed I think that North Philadelphia par- 
ticularly already provides us with an example of the failure of the 
piecemeal approach, the project approach alone, to urban renewal. 

Senator CLark. You will never get the job done at the present rate; 
will you ¢ 

Mr. Cronin. Oh, indeed not. I certainly feel that we need an ap- 
proach to this business of housing in North Philadelphia and elsewhere 
on a bold and brave new scale. 

Senator Crark. You have had a number of redevelopment projects 
in that area, notably, for example, Temple and Poplar. 

You say you have been in the area for 5 years. Would it be your 
judgment that blight is spreading faster than it is being arrested, 
even taking into consideration these renewal projects / 

Mr. Cronin. Oh, there is no question about that. It would be 
generous to say that the present policy is 1 step forward and 2 steps 
backward, with a net loss of 1 step every time. 

I think that the lag is even greater than that. 

Senator CLark. What are we going to do about it ? 

Mr. Crontn. I think the answer primarily is one of planning and 
working and spending money on a scale that is calculated to deal with 
a problem of this magnitude. I think that we have to begin to be 
concerned about housing on the same level as we are with, say, the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Senator Ciark. Or perhaps the farm problem ? 

Mr. Cronin. Or the farm problem. I think that inasmuch as hous- 
ing has been referred to by many of our national leaders as the No. | 
problem of our day, we ought to begin treating it as such. 

Senator CLark. I am afraid very few of those national leaders were 
in the 85th Congress. 

Mr. Cronin. I know that a Supreme Court decision in the last 
couple of years did refer to housing in passing as being one of the 
first problems facing our land. I think that this is important. I 
think that we have to begin appropriating money, developing leaders, 
setting aside our natural resources for a realistic approach to the 
question of urban renewal; and unless we do, of course, we are always 
bound to lose time. 

Senator CLrark. Would you agree with me, Mr. Cronin, every year 
we put it off it is going to cost more ? 

Mr. Cronrn. There is no question about that, either. I do not 
think that anybody could argue that. 

Senator CLark. And at some point the time will come, would you 
not agree, when it is too late, when you just cannot rehabilitate, you 
cannot rebuild, you cannot renew, because the financial impact and the 
sociological impact of the problem are just insuperable? 

I have in mind one city in the United States—I will not mention it 
by name—where, in my judgment, that has already occurred. There 
is no leadership left in the community. It has gone. The whole city 
is a blighted entity. And the possibility of making democracy func- 
tion is hopeless. ~ 

Mr. Cronin. I think again that North Philadelphia is a classic 
example of letting a problem drift to the point where, if action is not 
taken shortly, if some real, positive, dramatic and constructive action 
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is not taken shortly, that it will, of course, involve and require the. 
expenditures of prohibitive sums. 

Daily, almost under our very eyes, we can see the debilitating effects 
of this continued apathy and neglect extending into more and more 
streets and more and more neighborhoods, almost house by house. 

Senator Ciark. So you have a sense of urgency about this problem ? 

Mr. Cronin. Indeed I do. I think that it is even more urgent than 
getting something out there into space to compete with sputnik. 

Perhaps the housing problem is a lot more immediate and close to: 
me than that is, but I certainly feel that this is a problem that requires 
the same kind of dramatic approach. And until then, I can only fore- 
see a repetition of tragic events which occur in North Philadelphia 
with frightening regularity. 

We have as many as 10 and 11 people and families, whole families, 
completely destroyed by fire, for example, from time to time. This 
is not an exaggeration. Fires in North Philadelphia occur regularly, 
Some of those fires result in a very heavy toll in human life. 

Senator Ciark. We have recently had, as a result of juvenile gang 
activity, some pretty shocking murders up there; have we not? 

Mr. Cronin. We have had some very shocking murders. I think 
that the housing problem does spill over into the area of health. Den- 
sity affects the spread of communicable diseases, such as tuberculosis. 
I think it certainly affects the moral fabric of our youth. 

If they do not have adequate recreational opportunities, if they 
do not have play space, and if they are forced to live in congested 
areas, perhaps with people who are not a good moral influence—— 

Senator Criarx. Is not that area we are speaking about a pretty 
fertile field for the indoctrination of young narcotics addicts? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes; I think that unfortunately the North Philadel- 
yhia area always seems to get more than its share of taprooms, num- 
ers writers, and other antisocial influences. It seems to have a really 

difficult time getting an adequate number of modern schools, hospitals, 
and other institutions that would do some positive good in the com- 
munity, although, as the Senator has already indicated, we do have 
certain fine institutions in that area of which we are very proud. 

And I might go on to say that although the number, mathematically, 
of people who are involved in crime is high, the number of fine people, 
the human resources that we have to work with in that area, if they 
are involved in this problem, is as great as in any other section of the 
community. 

Over 99 percent of the people up there are just as good and as 
decent as people in any other section of the city, or any other section 
of our country. It is just that the concentration of people there and 
the bad conditions give us a larger total number of law offenders 
and other social problems. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Cronin, for this most 
interesting and helpful testimony. I do hope that many of my col- 
leagues will read it when it appears in the printed record. It is well 
worth reading, as it was well worth listening to. And it can strike 
a real blow for better Federal urban redevelopment, renewal, and 
housing program. 
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Mr. Cronin. Thank you. I certainly want to express my own 
appreciation again. If my appearance here results in even the instal- 
lation of a single new bathroom in North Philadelphia, I will feel it 
was worth while. 

Senator Ciark. Good for you. 

The hearings will recess until 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., the subtommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9:30 a. m., Wednesday, December 18, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1957 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HovusIne, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in courtroom No. 1, 
United States Court House, Philadelphia, Pa., at 10:05 a. m., Senator 
Joseph S. Clark presiding. 

Present: Senator Clark. 

Also present: Senator Proxmire and Representative Granaham. 

Also present: Jack Carter, staff director, Milton Semer, counsel, and 
Dean Cromer, staff assistant, Subcommittee on Housing, Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Senator Ctark. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, the hearings 
will be in session. 

Mr. Denny is our first witness. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Denny, for your willingness to readjust 
your own affairs so as to be here with us early. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN D. DENNY, HOME BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA AND SUBURBS 


Mr. Denny. Sir, it is a pleasure and a privilege. 

Senator Cirark. Mr. Denny, would you please proceed in your 
own way ¢ 

Mr. Denny. Fine. Thank you. 

Iam Norman Denny, president of the Denny Building Corp. I am 
here at the invitation of the Home Builders Association of Phila- 
delphia and Suburbs. 

Senator CLark. You are also here at our invitation. We are very 
happy to have you. 

Mr, Denny. Thank you. 

Senator Crark. I think, since you have a six-page statement here, 
we will put it in the record at the end of your remarks in its entirety, 
and then I will ask you to just hit the highlights. 

I would like to have the record note, that Mr. Denny is an experi- 
enced builder in the Philadelphia area having completed several 
modern subdevelopment projects since World War II, and was, I 
think, connected with the Levitt Co. for a while. 

Mr. Denny. That is correct. 

Senator CLark. He therefore has the benefit of the vast experience 
of Mr. William Levitt’s projects, not only here in Pennsylvania, but 
in Long Island, and therefore is eminently qualified to give us the 
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assistance we need in how we can revive home building. not only in 
this area but throughout the country, from its present somewhat dis- 
couraging position. We are getting this year less than a million new 
homes started, when I think most competent authorities agree that we 
need about 2 million a year. ; 

Mr. Denny. In addition to that, I might add that for the past 
year I have been working with the redevelopment agencies in Phila- 
delphia, and I believe that I am the only builder in the area that has 
gone through the mill relatively unbloody. At least I have gone 
through the various channels, so when I speak it is not from the 
theoretical but from actual experience in the past. 

Senator Ciark. In any event, whether bloody or not, you are cer- 
tainly unbowed. 

Mr. Denny. Thank you. 

Much has been said about the timelag of the procedure. The pro- 
cedure takes from 24 months to 36 months. 

Senator CLtark. That is from what to what? 

Mr. Denny. From the starting of the processing to the time that 
the builder or the developer can be in business. 

With anywhere from 2 to 3 years, this is very discouraging to the 
individual developer. He does not have the time, money, inclination, 
or just the stamina to survive for 2 or 3 years with an unkown, because 
at the end of the road he might not be in business. It is not a certainty 
that he will definitely have it at the end of somewhere between 2 and 3 
years, 

Senator Crark. In addition to which, the timelag enormously in- 
creases the risk; does it not? 

Mr. Denny. That is right. 

Senator CLrark. Because conditions may well change in the interim ? 

Mr. Denny. We make a representation early in the 2-year period. 
Then look foolish because 3 years have passed. 

Senator Ciark. And prices are subject to change? 

Mr. Denny. Exactly. The scale of trades unions has gone up in 
the past year nearly 50 cents an hour, which is almost one-eighth. 
When we talk as an expert in one year, then we are off 1214 percent just 
due to the passage of time. 

Senator Ciark. During the past 11 years all of the changes have 
been adverse to the position of the private home builder because his 
costs have increased. 

Mr. Denny. Correct. Time works against him. 

Senator CrarK. In theory, you could have a deflation and time 
would work for you, but we have not seen that and I think most of 
us hope we will not see it. We would like to see stabilization. We 
are not in favor of having recession. 

Mr. Denny. On the question of what to do about it, like the 
weather, I come up with a couple of specific suggestions. One is to 
have one committee in Philadelphia that will include 

Senator CiarK. Excuse me just a minute. 

The record will note that Senator Proxmire has joined the hearing 
at this point. 

Will you proceed, please, Mr. Denny? 
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Mr. Denny. With 1 committee in the Philadelphia area encom- 
passing all the interests of the vast urban-renewal program operating 
under 1 head, this 27-month period can be cut down to 90 days. 

This figure of 90 days is not pulled out of a hat. A builder can go 
into FHA with a $100 million operation and be out on the local 
level within a 90-day period. 

I therefore specifically suggest that the redevelopment authority, 
which now consists of 5 members, be increased to 11 members, and 
that there specifically be a representative from the planning com- 
mission appointed to that board. 

The head of the local FHA office should be on that board. There 
should be the president of the home builders’ association or his repre- 
sentative. ‘There should be a banker and a chamber-of-commerce 
man. 

Senator CLark. You mean a mortgage banker? 

Mr. Denny. A mortgage banker. 

Senator Ciark. Why do you want a chamber-of-commerce man? 

Mr. Denny. Because urban renewal is much vaster than just resi- 
dences. That gets into another part of the presentation, but resi- 
dences are a very big, necessary, but expensive segment of urban 
renewal. — 

Senator CrarK. In other words, you are taking the same position 
that so many other witnesses have in Portland, Maine, and Pitts- 
burgh and here—that the restrictions on commercial and industrial 
redevelopment in the act should be eliminated. 

Mr. Denny. Correct. 

Senator Ciark. Or else very much larger percentages of the funds 
should be made available for that type of redevelopment ? 

Mr. Denny. Because, taking it one step further, if you provide 
houses you must provide jobs. Otherwise, you are going to have a 
city of unemployed. They will be properly housed, but with no place 
to work. 

Senator Crark. That interests me, because you are in the home- 
building business, and one would think your self-interest would indi- 
cate you would like to have all the money reserved for home building. 

But you do not feel that way. 

Mr. Denny. We would be very shortsighted, unrealistic. We 
would be digging our own grave. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Denny, this single committee that you speak 
of could just as well be a coordinating committee, could it not? 

Mr. Denny. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. There are a good many legal difficulties in the way 
of expanding the size of the redevelopment authority. It has a good 
many activities other than those which affect the subject matter of 
your testimony. 

Mr. Denny. Yes. 

Senator Crark. But I take it that you feel at the local level the 
present system, if you can call it such, of coordination headed by Mr. 
Rafsky and Mayor Dilworth’s cabinet is not sufficiently close to make 
much of an impact on the lag in getting projects approved ? 

Mr. Denny. That is correct. They can only be efficient within 
their own sphere, but there are so many different spheres where they 
lose control there is no continuity. 
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You mentioned yesterday that after listening to Mr. Walker you 
were quite convinced that that part had no timelag. If you listen to 
each one individually, there is no timelag. But when you add it all 
up it is 27 months. 

Senator Crark. I would like to make a point for the record. I 
didn’t say I was convinced there was no timelag. I said Mr. Walker 
was convinced. 

Mr. Denny. Iam sorry. 

Senator Criark. I personally think there is a very substantial 
timelag. 

You have been talking so far, Mr. Denny, largely about the local 
authorities. I wonder if you have any comment to make about the 
FHA routine in processing a loan for a house and the FHA procedure 
of redevelopment of a cleared area. 

Do not the Federal authorities carry some part of the blame for 
this lag. Itisnotall at the local level, is it? 

Mr. Denny. It is not all black and it is not all white. I think if you 
give somebody the ball and say, “run with it,” that is the man. And 
at the moment nobody has the ball. We are building up to several 
points, and there is one specific solution to it and only one. 

For example, if you go to the redevelopment authority and work 
out a proposed plan, then the planning commission chops it apart. 
Then you go back to redevelopment and attempt to reconcile the dif- 
ferences. Then you go back to the planning coramission and see if they 
will accept the reconciled differences. Then vou come back to re- 
development. Then you go over to urban renewal and see if they will 
accept the reconciled differences. 

In the meantime, each one is sitting back waiting for you to touch 
base with the others and showing no interest. 

Senator CuarK. As I recall it, at some point, in desperation, you go 
in and see the mayor. 

Mr. Denny. That is correct. 

Whereas with this central authority, they all sit there, and when 
it is discussed the planning commission says, “Well, our interests are 
as follows.” FHA says, “Our interests are as follows.” The urban 
renewal director says, “Our interests are as follows.” And the local 
redevelopment head knows then and there—before processing for 
many months, not days or weeks, but for many months—that they are 
not going to accept what he is putting in the grinder. 

Then, “if he can get an agreement, which can be done in di ays and 
weeks, then within 90 days ‘the entire processing can take place. 

Over a period of 23 years we have developed an efficient FHA, 
basically with the minimum property requirement setup, and the 
ground rules are established. 

Washington says to its local offices, “If you live within these, you 
have no reason to come to us. We will just be here to supervise, to 
act as your jurisdictional arbitrators in case there is any problem 
that arises in an unforeseen way.” But basically the local level of 
the FHA has the ground rules. The ground rules must be established 
for redevelopment. 

Senator CrarK. Mr. Denny, have you actually worked in a re- 
development area ? 
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Mr. Denny. We have been working on a job in the city, and we have 
been on it for the past year. With the routine that is in effect now, 
I think we are the only builder that has gone just about through most 
of thesteps. Weare not completed. _ ’ 

Senator CLark. Do you mind telling us where the area is? Do not 
do it if you do not want to. 

Mr. Denny. I prefer not to, because there are so many unknowns 
that is again one of the problems. The builder does not know after 
all his efforts have been made that he will receive the ultimate award. 

That proposed committee would take care of the processing, and I 
sincerely believe that the 27 month period could be cut down to 90 
days. 

The next thing, is the facts of life—— 

Senator CLark. Let me be sure if I understand. That is, if you 
just have one coordinating committee with authority to approv ef 

Mr. Denny. That is right. All the interested agencies are repre- 
sented on that authority, and we do not have to continue to make up 
exhibits and send them over, start at the bottom of the basket and 
work on up in another dep: artment. where all that man had to say was, 

“Look, change the side yards here,” or “put a sewer here,” or “put the 
streets tliere.” We would pick up 3 months. 

Senator CLtark. While this is a most interesting suggestion, let me 
point out it probably ought to be addressed to Mr. Rafsky, the mayor, 
and city council, r ather than the Senate Subcommittee on Housing, 
because this is almost at the entirely local level. Do you not agree? 

Mr. Denny. Mr. Walker's office should be represented at that time, 
too. After taking care of all the local offices, Mr. Rafs sky as coordina- 
tor, et cetera, they still do not know that Mr. W - er’s office is going 
to go along with it. This should not be a closed, guarded secret: Mr. 
Walker’s indication and information should be as known. 

Senator CLiark. That suggestion of yours really could be handled 
administratively without any legislation at all, could it not? 

Mr. Denny. That is correct. 

Senator Clark. So that while we are happy to have your suggestion, 
and we will give it careful thought and if we agree with it we will 
make the appropriate representation, again it is not really the job 
of Congress to work that out. 

Mr. Denny. Right. 

The next thing I think we must face the facts of life on is that 
building in the city costs more than building in the suburbs. This 
is because of land costs, building codes, labor costs, and a multitude 
of reasons. It is here to stay. In order to encour age private building 
in the city, all urban construction should be under a 40-year mortgage 
and a $12,000 minimum downpayment scale to qualify, as different- 
lated from suburban. 

Senator Crarx. Mr. Carter, you wanted to check that point ? 

Mr. Denny. The downpayment scale should not stop at $9,000 in 
the city. The minimum downpayment scale right now stops at $9,000. 

Mr. Carrer. You mean the minimum mortgage ? 

Mr. Denny. The minimum downpayment. In other words, 3 per- 
cent for the first $9,000 for the mortgage. 

Mr. Carrer. I see. 

Mr. Denny. It should be raised to $12,000, and I would like to point 
out why. 
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Senator Ciarkx. You are not talking about section 221, are you? 
Mr. Denny. I am speaking of all sections. I think what we have 
to do is recognize that it costs more to build in the cities than in the 

suburbs and do it by more than just word, 

In other words, if we can get private construction coming into the 
city it will tend to stabilize these areas before they slip to ‘the point 
that they become slums. 

Senator Ciarx. Let me stop you there and ask you, not only for my 
benefit but for Senator Proxmire’s if you will rel: ate your testimony 
at this point to the fact that while we do have among the few largest 
cities in the country a certain amount of vacant land left in the city 
limits, it is rapidly shrinking. I take it that your thought about 
building i in the city must be related not entirely to that vacant land 
but to cleared land also. Is that right ? 

Mr. Denny. That is correct. Any and all construction. I think 
we are getting too specific with section this having one set of ground 
rules and section that another. I believe an urban area warrants 
special consideration. 

We are building right now, for example, in the $11,000 price range. 

Senator Ciark. Where ? 

Mr. Denny. In the city. In the northeast. And it is phenomenal 
the percentage of people that miss qualifying for our houses by a 
couple of dollars a week. By changing the mortgage’from 30 to 40 
years the increase in Phil \delphia alone would be approximately 
25,000 families that will qualify that do not qualify now. On a 
national level this would be, of course, multiplied many times. These 
figures are taken from the Internal Revenue Service. 

“Senator Crark. I think we ought to have in the record what kind 
of house you are selling for $11,000. 

Mr. Denny. We are selling what is called the C-1 zoning house, an 
attached house with 3 bedrooms, bath, living room, dining room, 
kitchen and dining area, garage, basement, on a lot 18 by 100. 

Senator Crark. That is a modified row house? 

Mr. Denny. That is correct. 

Senator CiarK. That is to say, a group of houses? 

Mr. Denny. An average of eight to a bank; curved, linear streets. 
This has been Philadelphia’ s solution to the density problem without 
going to the other extreme, which is a single house, which cannot be 
afforded. 

Senator Ciark. It gets away from the gridiron pattern, gives air- 
space, more open space, and yet retains many of the economies of row- 
house construction ? 

Mr. Denny. Exactly. But this would permit a tremendously 
larger number of people to buy under private construction. In addi- 
tion to this, the resale problem of old houses in older neighborhoods 
is backing up and starting to choke the economy of the industr y. In 
other words, when somebody, buys a house from us or any builder, 
they, perhaps, have a house in an older area where they baw paid 


off ‘the mortgage to a point, and the only way they can sell the house 
is if the ultimate purchaser has $2,000 or $3,000 in cash. They do not 
have the $2,000 or $3,000 in cash, and, as a result, the other areas con- 
tinue to slip, and there is no stimulus to a turnover of sales, 

Senator Crark. Mr. Denny, this 40-year mortgage you speak of 
would call for equal annual payments ? 
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Mr. Denny. That is correct; the same as at present. 

Senator Crark. What is your thinking abofit a somewhat shorter 
mortgage, perhaps 30 years, with a balloon payment at the ends? 

A number of witnesses have recommended that. 

Mr. Denny. That would warrant special consideration. Basically, 
I am not against it, because the purpose is to have a man have pride 
in his home. There comes a certain minimum point whereby if you 
make it too easy and make it a farce the man does not improve his 
home. ; :’ 

Senator Cxiark. In other words, he has to have an equity fairly 
early ? ; 

Mr. Denny. That’s is correct. 

Senator Ciark. Or he is not going to consider it any more than 
rental housing ? 

Mr. Denny. Exactly. And the difference would not be sufficient 
to offset the psychological necessity or incentive. 

Senator Ciark. To the extent you decrease the downpayment, you 
make it more difficult from that psychological point of view ? 

Mr. Denny. That is right. The thing also goes on, in that people 
mention 40 years and shiver and shake. They say, “Well, isn’t that 
too long?” Statistics show that only a small percentage of the 
mortgages live out their life of 40 years, and, of those that do, the 
houses have been improved by the homeowner. It is not 40 years 
of rental housing. It is 40 years of private ownership. 

Therefore, you have a very safe equity and you can make it possible 
for policemen and firemen to buy houses in metropolitan areas where 
right now their only hope is to get public housing. We cannot go 
into a dissertation of interest rates, the tight-money policy. The 
interest rate has gone from 414 to 514 percent in the past 18 months, 
That is done. But what we can do is offset that so that a person in 
the city can buy a home comparable to one in the suburbs. Right 
now a man says, “I have X dollars a month.” His only alternative 
is to move to the suburbs. You are encouraging people to move to 
the suburbs. 

Senator CLrark. As a matter of fact, you speak about policemen 
and firemen, and that means you are talking in terms of family in- 
comes of from $4,000 to $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Denny. That is correct. 

Senator Crark. What we call the moderate or the middle-income 
group here. It is pretty difficult, is it not, for individuals in that 
group to find a new house they can afford in the suburbs? 

Mr. Denny. Unfortunately, they are locked in. They are not 
allowed to live in the suburbs. 

Senator Ciark. Policemen and firemen, to be sure. I was thinking 
of the moderate-income group as a whole. 

Mr. Denny. No; they cannot. In other words, take the suburbs, 
which do not have stringent utility requirements, do not have high 
assessments for sewer's, water, and streets, do not have severe building 
codes, do not have high land costs, and do not have high labor costs. 
They do build houses at considerably less than in the city. 

_Senator Crarxk. I know that is true. I am really asking this ques- 
tion to get a provocative answer. What you are suggesting, is it not, 
is that we build some slums out in the suburbs ? 
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Mr. Denny. No; what I am saying is that, by changing the ground 
rules of the downp ayment and the length of the mortgage, a person 
for the same sthetibae of dollars can afford to live in the city as it 
would cost him in the suburbs. 

Senator Crark. I would take it you would defend to the death the 
Denny-built home, and, certainly, you would say it is not going to 
become a slum of the future. This $11,000 home which you are now 
building in Philadelphia ; how oak could you build it for if you went 
across the county line, in Montgomery County ? 

Mr. Denny. Without too much trouble, $9,500. That difference 
of $1,500 would be offset by the difference of the 50- to the 40-year 
mortgage. What I am saying is that it should be kept in the city to 
keep some sort of stabilized society there. Everybody should not 
move to Montgomery County just because the house is $9,500. The 
carrying charges, under my suggestion, would be the same for an 
$11,000 house in the city as a $9,500 house in the suburbs. 

Senator CrarK. Do you not forsee, as time goes on, however , these 
suburban communities imposing more stringent zoning reguls ations, 
housing and sanitary codes, requirements for utility ‘improvement, 
perhaps different building standards, so that, over a period of time, 
this present differential in favor of suburban building is going to 
decrease ¢ 

Mr. Denny. No; I do not envision that over a short enough length 
of time for it to be a factor. If you are talking real long range, 
anything can happen. 

But decisions are made by individuals and businessmen in periods 
of the next couple of years. They want to know. A man with a 
business has a lease that is up in 2 or 3 years. As far as he is con- 
cerned, his decision is made at the end of 3 years. He either renews 
or moves. 

A person buying a house wants to know. He is having another 
child or he is not having another child. He makes it. 

So, what we are concerned about is that we do not box ourselves 
into a corner like a Corregidor with “too little too late.” The problem 
is today. 

And, although the flight to the suburbs has been small as of now, 
and people have said the momentum will pick up, the reason it has 
not picked up is because people are committed. A man with a store 
on Chestnut street has a Gale. He would like to move today, but he 
cannot afford to move because he is on the lease for another 5 years. 
But he knows very well, if something does not happen within the 
next 5 years, he is going to move. And, similarly, homeowners the 
same way. 

What you have got to do is not talk long range, but today. Other- 
wise, you will have such economic chaos and just a society of transients, 
more or less, in the city that you will have to subsidize them either 
federally or the suburbs and the farmers will have to get up a little 
kitty to subsidize the cities. 

In other words, the time to stabilize is now. 

Senator CrarK. I think you made your point very well. Now pro- 
ceed to the next one. 

Mr. Denny. The next part of it is that we come into this question of 
confidence. In commercial! and industrial renewal, which is necessary 
for the economic well being of the community, the businessman should 
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have the same opportunity as the homeowner. The homeowner can 
improve his home by getting an FHA mortgage. here is a reason 
for him to improve his home. The businessman cannot improve his 
store. He should have the same mortgage and financing facilities 
available to him, which, incidentally, operate at a profit under FHA, 
so that he has an incentive to fight back in the city. He has to know 
today that he can survive tomorrow, because otherwise he starts to 
plan. hed) Tks , 

They say a picture is worth a thousand words. This might visu- 
alize part of the problem. ‘Taking half way into center city and half 
way out to the suburbs, 75 percent of the population of a typical city 
is closer to the suburbs than to center city. Therefore, we have the 
flight to the suburbs of the dollars. These people are going to shop 
in the suburbs. They are going to make this moat larger because 
they will subsidize the suburbs, which will then be able to compete 
further, with wider streets, free parking, and what not. 

Until we recognize that these people are taking the municipal hand- 
outs in the sense of school, police, fire protection, and so forth, but 
supporting the suburban merchant, we are putting our heads in the 
sand. 

Senator.Criark. Let the record note that the witness is testifying 
from a sort of a chart he has in front of him entitled “We must re- 
vitalize center city.” 

Mr. Denny. There is the problem of commercial spending spelled 
out in another respect we have not touched on. Most of the people 
in the city, 75 percent, are shopping in the suburbs. 

Senator Ciark. That is going on right now / 

Mr. Denny. ‘That is correct. 

Senator Cirark. That is one reason for the grave concern of center 
city merchants about the spread of the metropolitan area, the flight 
of wealthier and frequently leadership families to the suburbs. 

I would add to what you say that between the center city and the 
suburbs there is a circle of blight which extends in some instances in 
Philadelphia for a couple of miles in each direction. 

Mr. Denny. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. And that tends to insulate the higher-income fam- 
ilies in the suburbs from the center city, particularly since it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to get in and out of the center city by 
automobile. 

Mr. Denny. Just a few other points. In Philadelphia in the past 
5 years, using Philadelphia as a case in point, there has been $635 
million worth of construction. But close to 70 percent of it has been 
residential in one form or another. And everybody knows that you 
cannot support 70 percent residential with 30 percent commercial and 
industrial, so that you are digging a deeper and faster grave unless 
you revitalize the commercial and industrial aspects. 

Senator Ciarx. Your point is that the economic base requires com- 
mercial and industrial establishments to support its taxes, that you 
cannot maintain the schools, utilities, and other amenities with a 
strictly residential community, and that to pour all this money into 
residential urban redevelopment and slum clearance, thus neglecting 
the industrial potential, is to really dig your own grave ? 

Mr. Denny. That is right. 
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Senator CiarK. The argument the other way which is made by a 
number of our colleagues is that private industry and private enter- 
prise can handle the commercial and industrial problem without any 
assistance from the Federal Government. And there is some evidence 
that istrue. It is not persuasive to me. 

For example, the two largest single redevelopment projects in 
Philadelphia which are either well on their way or underway are the 
Penn Center redevelopment and the Food Distribution Center, both of 
which have been handled by private capital and local municipal capital 
without any Federal assistance. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Denny. First, Penn Center is artificial. It was one landhold- 
ing. 

Senator CrarK. That is true. 

Mr. Denny. Secondly, the analogy of the “treadmill to oblivion.” 
If a man owes a million dollars in income tax and he makes hundred 
thousand dollars a year, he cannot even repay interest on the income 
tax that he owes, let alone dig into the deficit. 

So for every one example you pic and there are examples; 
neither the city of Philadelphia nor the country as a whole has been 
totally asleep—but for every 1, 2 or 5 good examples, do more harm 
than good because they lull people into security. 

Where they had five, there should have been 500. If we have pe 
units of slums cleared in a year and we generate 15,000 in a year, we 
did not accomplish 2,000 for the year. We did not have a ool of 
2,000. We operated in the red for 13, 000. 

I think there has to be a certain realization that you can pick out 
exceptions of a positive nature, but the general undertone is such that 
there has just been a drop in the bucket. 

Senator CLark. Another point is there are very definite limits on the 
amount of private capital available for these redevelopment projects. 

Mr. Denny. Yes. 

Senator Cuiark. So far as Penn Center was concerned, there was 
single ownership in the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. Denny. That is right. 

_ Senator Crarx. Which was very interested in having a good civic 
improvement. 

§5 far as the Food Distribution Center is concerned, they gave up on 
private capital and came to thé city and the city was w illing to put up 
the necessary funds. 

Mr. Denny. I will take a case history and then come to what I 
consider the only solution. A leading petroleum company moved 
out from center city to the suburbs and put up a very fine center 
just in the suburban sight of city line. It took with it its personnel, 
and it took with it all its supporting people over a matter of time, 
the advertising agency, the lawyers, the accountants, the printers, 
and so forth. Rather than commute, they started to locate in the 
suburbs. 

Not only that, they provided such desirable working conditions 
that they had a lock on the market. People went to them first. 

This not just theoretical, because, lo, and behold, 2 years passed 
and a second major oil company has moved from the city to the 
suburbs. 

There are only two major oil companies left in Philadelphia. As 
soon as a personnel manager comes into the boss and says, “I cannot 
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compete with those people out on city line unless res give ~~ pane 
wage scales, unless you give me free parking,” the decision has to 
made for those other two to move. me 

Senator CiarkK. You are speaking of the administrative offices ? 

The oil refineries are well bedded down right in the city of Phila- 
delphia, and that is the real source of economic wealth. To be sure 
the office building is important, but that is all you are talking about. 

Mr. Denny. No, but the office building is a chain reaction. When 
the boss of the oil company presses that button and says, “Get 
the advertising agency here,” the man comes out from Center City. 
And after he has made 20 trips, he decides it would be better for him 
to be in the suburbs. 

When he calls his lawyer, when he calls his account, pretty soon all 
the people serving that major oil company start to put up branch 
offices. ' 

The service industries such as the printer, the lithographer, the 
advertising agency say, “We are losing business to the suburbs. We 
had better move our plant out.” It is the start of a trend that is going 
to gain momentum. 

Senator Ciark. I think there is a good deal of sense in what you 
say. Another fact, of course, as pointed out yesterday, is that when 
the individuals move their offices out, they tend to lose interest 
in the problems of the Center City. 

Mr. Denny. That is true. 

Senator CLiark. Many of them have been living in communities 
in the suburbs anyway, and we lose all that leadership potential for 
the Center City problems. 

Mr. Denny. Very important. 

I am sure, digressing for a moment, when you were mayor, that 
many people came to you from your own organization, the commis- 
sioners of streets, the head of the parking authority, or the director 
of commerce, with excellent ideas. Unfortunately, the cupboard was 
bare dollarwise, and these ideas either had to be tabled or, for all 
practical purposes, put in the deep freeze. 

Senator CLark. That is correct. 

Mr. Denny. There is not a dearth of talent as yet in the cities, but 
there is a dearth of money. 

Gentlemen, what I propose is that this entire problem is not 20 
different problems but 1 problem, and the solution to it, and the only 
solution, 1s to have a czar of urban renewal. 

This czar would be responsible for a multitude of problems. This 
includes residential, commercial, industrial, municipal parking fields, 
widening of streets, at a national level. 

Senator CLark. What you are really saying, Mr. Denny, is it not, 
is that we need to head up in our democratic Government—because we 
do not like czars in a democracy-—— 

Mr. Denny. That is right. 

Senator Crark. We need to head up all these urban problems at 
one high level, preferably of Cabinet rank? 

Mr. Denny. I was going to say that high level is to be real high. 
I mean Cabinet rank, with access right to the President himself. 

Senator Crark. Thank you for the plug for the Clark bill. 

Mr. Denny. You have it, if that is the bill. I feel that there is 
no other solution. Because the less you can turn to one man and say, 
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“Why is the economy of this country collapsing?” or, paraphrasing 
it, “Why are the cities going broke?”—unless you have one man to 
turn to, you are not going to solve it or meet it head-on. 

Senator Crark. Do you see any analogy between this individual, 
whom I prefer to think of as a democratically appointed member o 
the President’s Cabinet, and the fact that we have a Secretary of 
Agriculture who deals with all of the agriculture’s problems? 

Mr. Denny. Definitely. I mean we have recognized that agricul- 
tural problems cut across State lines. They cut across rivers and 
irrigation. They cut across soil banks, financial, monetary, all aspects 
of the problem. 

Senator Ciarx. And most of the people of the United States today 
live in urban areas and not on farms. 

Mr. Denny. That is right. 

Senator Crark. So that there seems to be equal need for a con- 
centration of authority at the Federal level for all urban affairs. 

Mr. Denny. Exactly. And in the missile program right now there 
has been much to do in the past couple of weeks and many people have 
testified, just as has been testified here on a smaller seals in the past 
days, as to what was wrong, what was right, why it was not done, 
The important thing is nobody had the ball to run with. 

What I am suggesting in urban renewal is that we have a man of 
Cabinet rank for urban affairs, and until we do that we are really 
putting our head in the sand and must have economic chaos, because 
the cities are the backbone of the country. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Denny. 

Senator Proxmire, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Proxmire. On that last point, Mr. Denny, it seems to me 
that one of the most serious problems of administration in our Fed- 
eral Government is the already too large number of people who have 
to report to the president and for whom he is responsible. His job 
is already too big. I am wondering if you feel there is any cabinet 
officer who could assume this responsibility and if that would too 
much diluts your proposal and make it undesirable. 

Mr. Denny. This project, urban renewal, is so vast 

Senator Proxmrre. I know it is enormously important. I would 
not argue about that a bit. 

Mr. Denny. It cuts across. Whether or not the Secretary of Com- 
merce or the Secretary of the Interior or somebody like that could han- 
dle it is a question. I do not think so. This man should be basically 
a topnotch businessman. His job is to keep the cities solvent. 

Senator Crark. Unforunately, he is an ex-Congressman at the 
moment—Mr. Albert Cole, the head of the HHFA, who has no supe- 
rior except the President. Although he does not have Cabinet rank, 
he does not report to any other Department. 

Mr. Denny. But he is particularly housing, HHF A. 

Senator Ciark. No; he is at the head of urban renewal, he is head 
of the housing activity of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Denny. Of housing. 

Senator Crark. Urban renewal also. 

Mr. Denny. I thought that was seperate under Mr. Steiner. 

Senator Ciark. No. 

Mr. Denny. Whoever this is should really be given a big stick 
and a lot of publicity. The reason I say publicity is because unless 
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a businessman on Main Street, U.S.A., knows that within X months 
something is going to happen, to start to happen, and then he looks 
out the window and, sure enough, within X months, something 
starts—it does not happen overnight—and he sees some streets being 
widened and he sees some municipal parking fields, not little parking 
lots that charge money. People can park in the suburbs free of charge. 
In the city they cannot. And yet the city needs those parking facili- 
ties. When that businessman sees some activity, he renews his lease, he 
improves his situation, he expands his office or store, as the case may 
be, and, not only that, he encourages any of his compatriots when he 
is on vacation or at association meetings to “come to the city. They 
are really on the ball.” fe 

I think until we get less words and more action the cities are going 
to geometrically evacuate to the suburbs. 

Benntor Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Denny. 

Any further questions ? 

Senator Proxmire. I do have one other question, and this is, in a 
way perhaps, a suggestion. Madison, Wis., has just begun trying to 
develop agreements between our central city, which is of course one 
smaller than yours and the problems are much smaller, and our sub- 
urbs. But they are the same kind of basic problems. It is working 
out to some extent already. We are beginning to get an agreement 
on the part of the suburbs to pay for some of the services which they 
receive and to pay in a very substantial way. It is of great benefit 
to the whole metropolitan community. 

I wonder if this has been explored at all. 

Mr. Denny. I think Senator Clark has given this a great deal of 
thought. But the facts of life are that sometimes the cities have one 
administration and the suburbs have another, and it is theoretically 
sound but impractical to put across because nobody would touch it 
with a 10-foot pole. 

Senator CuarK. I think, to answer Senator Proxmire’s question and 
suggestion, I should say that we have made really quite substantial 
progress in the last 10 years along those lines, particularly with water 
and sewer matters, to a lesser extent in other city utilities. But as 
the witness indicates, the difference in political complexion of the city 
and the suburbs—the fact is Pennsylvania unfortunately is intensely 
oe walla made it difficult to do as much as otherwise we might 

ave been able to do. 

Mr. Denny. You can pick Madison as a case in point on your side, 
but the major cities pose a major economic burden on the suburbs. 
It is all relative. The suburbs around a major city such as Phila- 
delphia would envision 200,000 people supporting 2 million people, 
and this to them is shocking because Philadelphia in many instances 
Is a vertical city, and Madison might be a horizontal city. So the 
relative densities of population and industry might not be as severely 
different. But in the townships surrounding Philadelphia I think 
it would be shocking for them to even grasp the fact that we have 
to support Philadelphia—“Let’s not get started; let’s not even sit 
down ; let’s not talk about it.” 

_ Senator Ciarx. I imagine they talk a little bit that way in Wiscon- 
sin, do they not? 
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Senator Proxmire. They do. This Madison idea is fairly new, and 
whether it will work out is a question. But there is a most Qe 
beginning and a fine attitude on the part of the suburbs. A recogni- 
tion of their obligation. 

Mr. Denny. If you can put it through, it is excellent. I want to 
thank everybody for the opportunity. 

Senator Crark. Thank you, Mr. Denny. 

(Mr. Denny’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NoRMAN D. Denny, HoME BUILDERS ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
AND SUBURBS 


I am Norman D. Denny and I am president of the Denny Building Corp. I am 
here at the invitation of the Home Builders Association of Philadelphia and 
Suburbs and I thank you in behalf of the association for the opportunity for 
some of our members to testify before this committee. Personally I welcome 
this privilege to express my views. 

I feel well qualified to appear here today because, in addition to being engaged 
in some $20 million worth of active projects, the Denny Building Corp. has been 
in close and regular contact for the past year with the local agencies handling 
urban renewal. 


STREAMLINING PROCEDURES ; LOCAL AUTHORITY NECESSARY 


I must say that the complicated procedures and the lack of local authority 
are sufficiently discouraging to cause disinterest on the part of almost all private 
developers. It takes about 27 months for a redevelopment project to get started. 
Most builders have neither the time, energy, or money to become involved. Yet 
the private builder is vital to the urban-renewal program, since he will perform 
the traditional entrepreneurial function of “assuming the risk” and restoring 
revenue-producing value to decaying areas. 

I believe this time factor must be reduced to 90 days and can be in Philadelphia 
in the following manner. The present 5-man redevelopment authority should 
be expanded to include a representative of urban renewal, a representative of 
the city planning commission, a representative of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and a representative of the Home Builders Association, a representa- 
tive of banking interests, and a representative of the chamber of commerce. 
Now if Federal legislation or regulations are modified to delegate authority to 
the local level where it belongs, this body which represents all the agencies 
involved could study, analyze, and decide in concert—instead of back-and-forth 
communications which now retard action. Other communities can develop 
comparable formula for similar progress. A builder today can apply to a 
regional FHA office for a $100 million project and get approval in about 90 days— 
without Washington entering the process. Why disregard the lessons learned 
through 23 years of FHA experience? The answer is concerted action and 
authority to act. 





ENCOURAGE HOME BUILDING IN THE CITY 


It is obviously desirable to have new homes built within the city. But it is 
a well-known fact that everything, and certainly construction, costs more in 
metropolitan areas. Land cost, building-code regulations, utility and sewer 
installations, labor costs, and other factors contribute to higher unit cost. I 
propose two actions to encourage residential building in the city: 

(1) Use of FHA-insured 40-year mortgages in financing all urban housing. 
The concept has already been approved for relocation housing. It should be 
extended to include new and existing residences built in any urban area. It 
would not only facilitate the sale of new housing, but existing homes, and new 
owners would possess the new pride of ownership that results in maintenance— 
both of individual properties and neighborhoods. The 40-year mortgage re- 
duces monthly carrying charges about $7 per month for a $10,000 mortgage. 
This means better housing can be made available to the family whose weekly 
income is $7 less than the present requirements. As you gentlemen realize, this 
covers a large number of Americans who want their own home. In Philadelphia, 
about 25,000 additional families become eligible if the income requirement is 
lowered from $4,999 to $4,635 annually. 
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(2) I recommend also that the downpayment requirements be liberalized for all 
urban housing. Under the present FHA formula, the purchaser must pay in 
cash 3 percent of the first $9,000 plus 10 percent of the balance of the purchase 
price plus settlement charges. Since urban costs are necessarily higher, I pro- 
pose that the downpayment be 3 percent of the first $12,000 plus 10 percent of 
the balance of the purchase price (plus settlement charges). 

The combined effect of these two recommendations would be that a prospective 
purchaser could buy a home in the city for the same cash and the same monthly 
carrying charges, as a comparable home in the suburbs. This will strengthen 
the competitive position of city housing, and tend to retain and win back the 
desirable families moving out. Otherwise builders w/fll continue to build in 
the suburbs, and the cities will increasingly become an empty shell and a shelter 


for the less able. 
ENCOURAGE PRIVATE DEVELOPERS TO UNDERTAKE REDEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


In addition to streamlining procedures, delegating authority locally, liberaliz- 
ing downpayments, and lengthening mortgage terms, I recommend legislative 
action to eliminate—or at least minimize—the private developers problems of 
relocation. 

The financial and emotional problems of people being displaced from their 
homes and businesses should be squarely met. At this moment, the $100 moving 
allowance appears inadequate, and should be raised. 

There should be compensation to small-business men for goodwill. A formula 
based on income-tax returns for 3 to 5 years could certainly be developed. Where 
the relocation problem is only emotional, it should be deal with gently but 
firmly. 

From the builder's point of view, he doesn’t desire and cannot afford public 
resentment of harassing legal actions by a disgruntled citizen. Unless this 
hazard is removed, no private entrepreneur will undertake the redevelopment 
work so urgently needed. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL RENEWAL 


The most vital part of the urban-renewal program, from a Federal, State, 
municipal, private-citizen, and builder’s point of view, must be the revitalization 
of our center-city commerce and city-domiciled industry. There is no future 
in providing housing for people without jobs. 

Your attention is invited to this picturization of any major city’s problem; 
75 percent of the land area and the population are closer to the suburbs than 
to center city. An evergrowing number of these city residents are spending an 
ever-increasing percentage of their disposable income in suburban shopping 
centers, which offer convenient access and free parking. While the suburban 
areas are benefiting from city-dweller support, municipal commerce is declining, 
with a consequent loss in city revenue. Center-city must compete—and with 
the same weapons. There must be easy access to, in, and from center city, 
and free parking for an appropriate number of cars. While we have a Federal 
highway program which at times may overlap with center-city needs, these needs 
are so important a part of urban renewal that provision must be made to meet 
this requirement. The congestion problem is affecting not only retail trade but 
the domiciling of administrative and service businesses and industrial employers. 

This second chart depicts the story of new construction and medernization 
in Philadelphia. It clearly reveals the inadequate proportion of municipal 
revenue-producing work going on in this city. 

Here follows a typical example of what is taking place: A few years ago, a 
giant oil company moved its local office from an old, center-city building to a 
new building just across the city limit. A few weeks ago, a second giant oil 
company followed. These 2 companies will soon draw to the suburbs the service 
people—accountants, advertising agencies, lawyers, printers, publicizers, janitors, 
window cleaners, everyone whose livelihood depends upon the business needs of 
these 2 industrial concerns. Moreover, these companies can attract both man- 
agement and labor personnel in competition with the two giant oil companies 
still remaining in center city. Philadelphia has every reason to fear that it 
may soon lose these highly regarded companies who have stayed behind. 

I am confident that the flight to the suburbs has not been even greater and 
faster only because companies have many long-term commitments and require 
years to act. 
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If our large cities are to survive, Our urban-renewal program must act—act 
now—and in a comprehensive way that guarantees the vigor of the city. 


URBAN-RENEWAL CZAR 


I proopse that you recommend to the President that he appoint an urban- 
renewal czar to deal with a problem every bit as serious and much closer to 
home than sputnik—the gradual bankruptcy of our major cities. 

Then I propose that the Congress give this czar the funds and the authority to 
meet the challenge. 

The appointment of a man of appropriate stature and the announcement to the 
Nation of a plan of sufficient scope to deal realistically with the problem should 
go a long way toward reviving confidence. And it is well known that the snow- 
balling effect of confidence and confident planning would greatly simplify the 
problem. 

The urban-renewal czar would establish a rigid timetable to expedite planning 
and commence action. With decentralized authority to act in accordance with 
central-office regulations, we could anticipate energetic participation of all 
communities, 

Under this crash program, the urban-renewal czar would oversee the rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction of our blighted residential and other areas. But he 
would also oversee the revitalization of center city through the widening of 
streets, underpasses, and other congestion-relieving plans. He would oversee 
the rehabilitation of our industrial slums. 

An important phase of this program would be the granting of FHA-insured 
mortgages and rehabilitation loans for commercial and industrial real estate. 
This aid to the small-business man is urgently needed. It should be remembered 
that the Federal Housing Administration is one of the few profitmaking Govern- 
ment agencies, but it has been discriminating against the businessman. Surely, 
he merits the same consideration as the homeowner. 

But, most important of all, this program will speed to reality the construction 
of communities that will provide to all citizens the true opportunity for the 
American way of life. 


Senator Crark. Mr. Rafsky, I see you are here. I assume you have 
Mayor Dilworth’s statement. 

Mr. Rarsxy. That is right, Senator. 

Senator CiarK. Would you come forward, please? 

Let the record note that Mayor Dilworth, unfortunately, had an 
emergency appendectomy a week ago in California and, therefore, was 
unable he present to testify at this heari ing, which I happen to know, 
personally, he was most anxious to attend. His statement on these 
issues has been presented by Development Coordinator Rafsky, and 
will appear in the record at this point. 

(The statement of Mayor Dilworth follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RICHARDSON DiILworTH, Mayor, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I want, personally, to thank 
you for coming here to Philadelphia to get, at first hand, the story of our great 
city’s problems. The legislative questions which you are presently exploring 
May well determine whether the story of the cities is a tragedy or chronicles an- 
other great American achievement. To come directly to the scene of action, here 
and in the other key cities you are visiting, is, indeed, to assure that the full 
facts and the full import of the decisions you must make are before you. 

I have used the word “tragedy”—a word suggesting depth and extremity—and 
I do not use the word lightly. I use the word knowingly and in its full sense. 
These are times of tragedy—when so many nations live in bondage or in fear, 
and when our own Nation daily skirts the edge and feels the threat of national 
tragedy. 

I want to say at once that I, and all those for whom I speak today, feel as 
keenly as do all other Americans this threat to the Nation. We know that we 
must step up our defense activities. We know that we must pour more of our 
resources into scientific research, into scientific training. 
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But the new realization by the present administration of the magnitude of our 
defense needs seems, unfortunately, to have given rise to another and less worthy 
thought. In recent months, they have consistently attempted to cut back and, 
indeed, eliminate their responsibility for certain basic programs, including the 
Federal program for renewal of the Nation’s urban areas. The crisis in defense 
seems to appear to them to be a golden new opportunity for accomplishing this 
objective. What they had previously tried to do in the sacred name of balancing 
the budget they now hope to do in the name of tightening the belt for defense. 

I say to you, gentlemen, that we are ready and willing to tighten our belts to 
insure the survival of our Nation. But I also say that this term means, and 
always has meant, the giving up of luxuries for the sake of essentials. It em- 
phatically does not mean the giving up of another essential which is an activity 
basic to the overall objective. 

And urban renewal is essential to defense. In fact, it works toward some of 
the same goals. I ask you, gentlemen} what is the first danger which our defense 
effort seeks to thwart? Is it not the danger that our cities—vast centers of 
population, mighty concentrations of industry, keys to the communication net- 
work—will be obliterated? Are we then to say that we will not permit foreign 
bombs and missiles to accomplish this today but we are willing to stand by and 
do it to ourselves tomorrow? For there is no longer any doubt that, if we 
cease our present efforts to secure our cities from the evils now attacking them, 
they will indeed become ghost towns—incapable of sustaining the fabric of our 
present way of life, incapable of playing their vital part in the very defense we 
seek so urgently. 

This vital part seems to me so self-evident as hardly to need documentation. 
But, because the present administration seems to be so blind to this, I should 
like to take time to underline just two of the more striking points that could 
be made on this score. 

First, in spite of much discussion of and some action toward decentralization of 
industry, the bulk of the Nation’s industry is still located in urban areas. I 
venture to say that it will always be so located, particularly the industry most 
basic to any defense effort. Industry needs the services, the amenities for its 
employees, and the accessibility to transportation and finance and market and 
related businesses which only a city can provide. Industrial concerns have 
wanted to avoid the congestion, the obsolescence of buildings, the restricted 
availability of land, the blighted surroundings which characterize most of our 
cities today. In a few cases, they have been able to move completely away from 
the cities. Frequently, however, they have been able to avoid the problems and 
retain the advantages by moving just outside the cities to adjacent jurisdictions. 
This lessens the support they afford the cities in solving the problems but makes 
them no less dependent on the cities than are those concerns which have remained 
within the city limits. The solution of the cities’ problems and their continued 
preservation remains imperative for industry. 

Even more fundamental, however, is the fact that the one hundred and seventy- 
odd urban areas now contain two-thirds of the Nation’s population. And, with 
almost all of the population increase since World War II centering in these 
urban communities, the proportion is continually growing. In terms of the 
Nation’s responsibility to its citizens, it is clear that the welfare of these urban 
dwellers deserves far more attention than some other groups presently far better 
served. But, quite apart from that, the welfare of this vast urban population is 
essential to defense. These people are the workers in defense factories, the 
scientists in laboratories, the professionals in many walks of life. They are the 
average citizen—the backbone of a strong America. Unless their needs are taken 
into account we cannot expect essential civilian support for defense or even an 
adequate defense program. 

Certainly, no matter how much is poured into defense, we can never provide 
security as long as millions of Americans cannot achieve living standards of 
minimum decency and dignity. Yet this is the case today. The municipal 
centers of population are gasping for breath and saddled with congestion, social 
misery and obsolescence. Those who live within the cities proper feel it most 
keenly. But, like industry, those who have fled to suburban sections are also 
dependent on the core cities for many services and hence also share their 
problems. 

In the very name of defense, then, I say that the Federal program of urban 
renewal must not be a notch to be taken in the national belt in this time of 
crisis. This country is strong enough and wealthy enough to provide for both. 
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When we are at the highest peak in living standards and in national income, 
there can be no doubt of our ability to absorb the needed increase in defense 
expenditures without sacrificing this truly basic program. 

It is true that the administration, when queried directly on the issue, always 
agrees that the renewal effort must go forward. But their actions tend to belie 
their words, and to suggest that their sympathies are not really with the 
program. 

Let me cite for you just three telling examples of what I mean: 

(1) In 1955, when the Congress increased the Federal grant authorization 
to $900 million, it also authorized an additional $100 million to be used at the 
discretion of the President. It had taken 6 years to exhaust the $500 million 
authorized for this completely new program in 1949. But, a year and a half 
later, the additional $400 million was also committed, and it had become 
clear that the exploratory period was over—the cities had learned how to 
really put the program into effect. Release of the extra $100 million author- 
ized would have made it possible for additional projects long in develop- 
ment to become an actuality. Instead, the HHFA was forced to refuse new 
submissions until the Congress enacted new legislation providing additional 
funds. To this day, this discretionary $100 million has stll not been made 
available for use. 

(2) With the additional 1955 authorization rapidly being committed, the 
President included in his 1957 legislative program a request for $250 million 
more for each of 2 years for renewal. But then came the big economy drive. 
And, with the HHFA order to accept no new submissions already in existence 
and a demonstrated need for $676 million just to cover additional projects 
already planned, the administration insisted that $175 million for 1 year 
was the appropriate figure. 

(3) The Congress overrode this insistence and authorized, instead, an 
additional $350 million for 1 year. But the administration took the position 
that they would accomplish administratively a major portion of the cur- 
tailment they had not been able to achieve legislatively. They announced 
that they would simply not use $100 million of the new authorization. With 
cities such as Philadelphia thus forced to make hard decisions as to which 
of many worthwhile projects should go forward, a total of $200 million 
which the Congress felt the program deserved remains out of reach. 

This, then, is the context in which the administration voices its continued 
insistence that the States should take over some if not all of the responsibility 
for this program. It takes no great political knowledge to realize that this 
could only result in a sharp reduction in the program—because of the rural 
domination of State legislatures as well as the lack of State resources. 

Does the administration think for 1 minute that we would not be only too 
happy to handle this program locally if we had the resources to do so? Are we 
anxious to embroil ourselves in the inevitable Federal redtape? Do we want 
to spend precious time and effort in persuading distant administrators of the 
desirability of action for which the urgent need is self-evident to us who live 
with the problems daily ? 

Thirty-five years ago, 75 percent of the taxes went directly to the cities and 
the States. Today, the Federal Government takes 75 percent and the cities and 
States get only 25 percent. True, the Federal Government’s responsibilities have 
grown in those years. But so have those of the cities and States. 

Particularly is this true of the cities, with their vast influxes of population. 
We in Philadelphia, in the past 5 years, increased our taxes by 35 percent, 
largely to meet this very problem. We simply do not have the resources to 
finance so necessary, but so expensive a program as urban renewal on our own. 
The administration knows this and that to return this program to the localities 
would be, quite simply, to kill it. 

Parenthetically, I might add that the elimination of this program for re- 
newal—as well as other similarly threatened programs for social benefits and 
development—would represent a very small notch indeed in terms of Federal 
budget savings. Federal grants-in-aid of all kinds, including such public im- 
provements as highways and airports and social benefits other than public 
assistance, total $2% billion a year. This is about 3 percent of our national 
budget. At best, then, only a small amount could be saved even by total elimi- 
nation of these programs. Yet they are programs for which we are so desperately 
in need of funds that even small cuts can mean untold damage. 

Urban renewal is one of the most crucial of these programs—and, in many 
ways, basic to the others. All the money allocated this year for urban renewal— 
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after considerable pressure in opposition to the administration’s wishes—was a 
third of a billion dollars. This amount would not even be enough to pay for 
a single aircraft carrier. 

But this amount is also not enough to make any serious inroads in this 
basic problem of urban blight. Therefore, I must strongly recommend not only 
that the program not be cut back but that it be sharply expanded. Let us indeed 
review our national budget with an eye to reallocating funds from the less 
necessary to the essential. In such a process, the urban renewal program can 
only benefit. I myself urge, as did the American Municipal Association by 
resolution at its recent congress, that the authorization be set at $5 billion 
spread over the next 10 years. 

Philadelphia’s experience is, I think, a prime example of why this expansion 
in the program is needed. In the past 2 days, you have been hearing much about 
the various things that Philadelphia is doing—and hopes to do—in this field. 
I am sure that it has been abundantly clear that this city is struggling to es- 
tablish and carry out a total program, aimed at a total solution. Like most other 
people concerned with this problem—and I am referring to the Congress and 
members of the executive branch as well as local officials and private organiza- 
tions—we are convinced that this represents the only hope for solution. It is 
impossible to delve into any part of the program, to work with any one project, 
without coming to this conclusion. 

Accordingly, we have worked out a balanced program for the use of Federal 
renewal funds. Let me cite for you the various pieces of this program and how 
far we have progressed on each with the funds presently available. 

First, we have marked out as a top-priority project the rejuvenation of our 
center city. This section, while containing important residential neighborhoods, 
truly is the economic core of the city. Here are located the houses of finance, 
the headquarters of transportation and of industry, the great department stores 
and specialty shops which serve the entire metropolitan area. Here, too, are 
located centers of culture and entertainment—again serving all the metropolis. 

If Philadelphia is to be saved, the present blight and obsolescence of this 
center city assuredly must be done away with. We have started the process. 
The Federal Government has approved our application to work out plans for 
renewing a 24-block portion of this area. Our grant reservation for this one 
project totals roughly $11 million in Federal aid. We have nearly 200 more 
such blocks to go to complete the renewal of the center city. 

Next we have the residential slums which surround the center city and occur 
in scattered pockets in some other sections. These must be pretty largely 
cleared and developed anew. We have started on this also, concentrating largely 
to date on the Poplar-Temple sections of north central Philadelphia. So far, we 
have Federal approval for grants or grant reservations totaling some $18 million 
for the work already done or to be done to complete East Poplar and Southwest 
Temple. When this work is completed, we will have treated less than half of 
the Temple-Popular area. And we have 15 more areas of comparable size and 
slum quality to be cleared—exclusive of partially deteriorated sections which 
may slide down to the same condition if action is too long delayed. 

Apart from these sections which are too far gone to be saved, there are the 
many, many parts of the city which are in that partially deteriorated category 
or which are showing the first signs of blight. These are the areas that need 
rehabilitation and conservation. Here, too, we have made a start in what is 
the newest of our various renewal operations. We have filed an application 
with the Federal Government for work in one such neighborhood, and applica- 
tions are in process of preparation for two others. We hope to start the process 
in the fourth and fifth such neighborhoods very shortly and to undertake a pro- 
gram in five additional neighborhoods each year hereafter until all neighborhoods 
of this type have been cured of blight and immunized against future contamina- 
tion by it. There are 53 neighborhoods of the type where blight is just beginning, 
and we estimate the cost of corrective action at between $1 million and $2 million 
for each such neighborhood. Partially deteriorated neighborhoods will obviously 
be more expensive to treat, and there are another 15 of them: 

We also recognize, in our program, the needs of special institutions which are 
privately financed but essential to the welfare of the community—such as hos- 
pitals and universities. Philadelphia is wealthy with such institutions but they 
are faced with many difficulties occasioned by the basic city problems of which 
I have been speaking—obsolete or inadequate facilities, lack of space in which 
to expand, frequently a surrounding wall of blight which handicaps their opera- 
tions seriously. We very much need to keep these institutions in Philadelphia. 
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And they, in turn, want to stay where they are, where they are close to the 
other facilities vital to them. Many have drawn up plans for the improvements 
they need, and are engaged in raising private funds to help carry them out. 
Yet, it is clear that they cannot finance these needed improvements in their 
existing locations without our help. 

We have been able to provide some help already, and we hope to provide addi- 
tional help to others in conjunction with some of the slum clearance or conserva- 
tion work already scheduled. But we cannot do much within the limitations 
of the existing authorization. 

Finally, I have referred earlier to the needs of industry, and here we are 
indeed handicapped under present legislation. We do not have an accurate 
estimate of the total costs involved in industrial renewal because we are presently 
prevented from attacking the problem directly under the existing program. 
We do know that many of our industrial establishments are no longer satis- 
factory for modern manufacturing—the 4- and 5-story loft buildings in which 
small manufacturing has been carried on in the past. Many of these are vacant 
today—another type of urban blight—and should be cleared away to make room 
for more modern installations. We also know that modern industry needs 
plenty of space which is reserved for industrial use alone. We still have in 
Philadelphia some undeveloped land and some of this is being reserved for 
industry. But, by and large, much of this land is so located as to be more suit- 
able for homes while much of the land most suitable for industry is presently 
occupied, frequently with slums or with a mixture of residential and industrial 
uses. 

We have made some start on this problem. A large industrial reservation 
is included in our huge Eastwick project, which will make available previously 
unusable land, disentangle homes and industry, and create a new residential 
community as well. We hope also to provide scattered individual help in some 
of the residential renewal areas. But we badly need the wherewithal to create 
large new industrial reservations within our city—so that new industry may 
profitably come in and existing industry may meet its needs for modernization 
and expansion without sacrificing the advantages of its present location here. 

This is the program for which we have already been allocated some $41 million 
in Federal funds. .Obviously this sum has covered only a start on the solution 
to our renewal problem. It is a good start. Through it, we have learned how 
to go about this work and have arrived at a program which, for the first time, 
offers some hope of success. 

In that belief, we have invested a great deal of our own time and money in 
doing the basic research and planning necessary to the setting up of a firm, 
long-range schedule. And we have set aside funds in our capital program to do 
our share—the maximum amount we could conceivably allocate from existing 
resources and still meet the basic day-to-day requirements involved in operating 
a great city. 

The capital program sets our capital improvement schedule over the next 
6 years. But, for this vital renewal program, we have looked beyond this period 
and, hopeful that our economic situation will progressively improve, we have 
set progressively higher goals for subsequent years as well. In the recent 
American Municipal Association survey, with which I am sure you are familiar, 
we estimated that we would be ready and able to request a total of $150 million 
in Federal capital grants over the period 1958-68. This is based on the present 
2-to-1 ratio for matching funds, and means, therefore, that we intend to make 
available $75 million as cash and noncash contributions to renewal. 

I have tried to give you some idea of the rockbottom needs of Philadelphia 
for Federal renewal aid. I need hardly add that Philadelphia, while one of the 
leaders in tackling the renewal problem and perhaps farther along than a good 
many other communities, is still only one among many cities in need of such 
aid. Again, the AMA survey serves to highlight that fact. And, indeed, the 
startling rapidity with which the Federal renewal authorizations have been 
gobbled up in the past 2 years speaks eloquently of the tremendous total need. 

It also indicates how ready the cities are, at last, to use this program. After 
an initial period of learning, cities everywhere are geared to take giant strides 
toward urban revival. It would surely be a tragedy, in all senses of the word, 
if the opportunity to do so were to be taken away. 

I have taken a great deal of my time with you to document the need to con- 
tinue the Federal renewal program and to expand it sharply. This is because 
I feel so keenly the danger to the program from the present administration 
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attitude. I repeat that an annual authorization of $500 million in Federal grants 
over 10 years is, in my view, a minimum for the success of this endeavor. 

Let me now add, briefly, some points which I have implied but not spelled out 
in what I have already said. These relate to changes which are needed urgently 
in the existing program. They are of lesser importance only when the issue 
is whether the program shall continue or not. 

First is the need for firm advance authorization of a long-range program. 
I have previously dwelt primarily on the amount of the authorization. But 
the importance of the 10-year coverage recommended should not be underesti- 
mated. My remarks have perhaps already indicated how much lead time is 
required to get a program of this type rolling—particularly a balanced and 
comprehensive program. We have been seriously handicapped in the past year 
by the fact that funds had been authorized for 1 year only. The resulting un- 
certainties, coupled with the uncertainty as to how much Philadelphia might 
be able to win from the available funds in competition with other cities, have 
made it difficult to move ahead effectively. 

Second is the need to revise the 12% percent limitation set on the proportion 
of Federal aid which may be allocated to any one State. I still cannot under- 
stand the basis for a restriction which seems to suggest that a large, old and 
heavily urbanized State such as Pennsylvania has no greater need for these 
renewal funds than the smallest, newest, or most agricultural State in the Union. 
Surely some more realistic formula for allocation can be devised. 

Third is the need to revise the formula for matching funds. We are not 
asking for a free Federal handout. We are willing to do our share. I have 
said that we in Philadelphia have stretched our resources as far as they will 
go to find money for this program. We have no intention of reducing the 
funds we have scheduled for renewal. But we know that, even if all the 
Federal funds which that money can match are made available to us, the 
program will move too slowly. We will pay the price of delay in the added 
costs to redevelop areas which might have been saved if we could have reached 
them in time. Our citizens will pay the price in having to wait that much 
longer for decent surroundings. I urge, once more, that the Federal propor- 
tion of renewal costs be set at four-fifths instead of two-thirds, and that the 
restrictions as to what city improvements can be counted as matching funds 
be revised substantially. 

Fourth, I feel most strongly the need for revision of the restrictions on the 
type of area that can be renewed and the type of activities that can be under- 
taken—revision so as to bring the program into line with the overall philosophy 
of the 1954 Housing Act. This act called for a total approach to the problem 
of urban blight. Yet restrictions were written into the law which we have 
found, in practice, sharply curtail our ability to carry out the total approach. 

Most glaring of these restrictions are those on industrial redevelopment. 1 
refer here to both the definition of the type of land which can be renewed and 
the limitation on the proportion of total funds which may be allocated to pre- 
dominantly industrial projects. Similarly, prevention of residential blight may 
well be precluded by the rule that programs can take place only in areas with 
at least 20 percent substandard housing or a combination of other serious ills 
It looks to us as if an area must be pretty well on the way to deterioration to 
qualify for help under such a definition. And cities are also precluded from 
undertaking treatment of large areas rather than specific neighborhoods. Weare 
aware of the provisions of section 303, but something more is involved here than 
what is permissible under that section. 

Ideally, these restrictions should simply be removed, so that a given city’s 
program can be fitted to the needs peculiar to that city. At a minimum, these 
detailed and specific formulas should be revised to permit the maximum flexi- 
bility in this regard. 

Finally, we urgently need provision for advance land acquisition in renewal 
areas. The period between Federal approval of a survey and planning applica- 
tion and submission of the loan-and-grant application is a lengthy one. During 
this period, the general outlines of the proposed renewal are known. Yet no 
activity can be undertaken by local authorities, and they are powerless to pre 
vent speculative acquisition and development in the project area. If we could 
proceed with acquisition, demolition, and relocation on the basis of the basic 
land-use plan during this period, it would save valuable time in carrying out 
the project and prevent such speculative development. In addition, it would 
enable us to interest redevelopers at a far earlier stage than is now possible, and 
by having such redevelopers work closely with us as the loan-and-grant applica- 
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tion is prepared, we could avoid the need for many subsequent changes in the 
plans. 

Obviously, there are numerous other needs for change in specific aspects of 
the present renewal program. Many of these have, however, been touched on 
by the representatives of the operating agencies from whom you have already 
heard, and I shall, therefore, move on to some of the other programs on which 
the renewal program must depend for its success. 

The first of these is, of course, the low-rent public housing program—crucial 
as a source of relocation housing for persons displaced by renewal and crucial 
as the only means so far found for providing persons of low income, whether 
displaced or not, with an alternative to substandard housing. 

Public housing is a program which has been under heavy attack from its 
inception. And it presently suffers from a variety of problems which reflect the 
changes in our economic situation, the changes in the composition of our popu- 
lation, and, particularly, the changes in the makeup of our cities. None of these 
problems invalidates the program itself. Nor has the problem which the pro- 
gram seeks to solve been otherwise eliminated. We still need public housing if 
the low-income segment of our population is to be decently housed. We still 
need it in large quantities. I continue to believe—and to recommend to you— 
that a program of 200,000 additional units a year would not be out of line 
with need. 

But the experience under the existing public housing authorization points up 
the fact that the need for bringing the program up to date is even more funda- 
mental than its size. Public housing was conceived and initiated a quarter of 
a century ago. Although modified somewhat in the intervening years, it has 
remained basically unchanged. We must overhaul it now to enable it to serve 
effectively—in the context of our own times—its original object of providing 
decent shelter for low-income people. 

What are some of the facts of life which require adjustment of the public 
housing program? There are, I think, two key problems which must be faced. 

First, the nature of the market for public housing has changed radically. In 
the depression thirties, large numbers of young people were included in the 
low-income group—young people whose chief problem was that they were un- 
employed or poorly paid and who had few or no children. And minority groups 
still represented a relatively small proportion of the urban population. Today, 
the low-income group is heavily weighted with large families, with social prob- 
lems, includes a substantial number of elderly people, has a disproportionate 
number of the minority population. 

Second, the supply of sites has been reduced by a variety of factors. On 
the one hand, the rapid development of recent years means that vacant land is 
increasingly at a premium in most cities, and the continuing needs of other 
groups must compete with those of low-income families in the use of such 
undeveloped land as remains. On the other hand, it has become increasingly 
difficult to utilize slum areas as sites for public housing. The cost of slum sites 
is so high that our housing authorities frequently find it impossible to build on 
them at all within the cost limitations set for public housing. Where the cost 
limitations can be met, this is only made possible by building huge, high-rise 
buildings. And, with the increasing attention to and controls on the pattern 
of a city’s development, municipal authorities frequently feel that such buildings 
would be harmful to the surrounding neighborhood and will not approve their 
construction. 

We in Philadelphia recognize our urgent need for additional publie housing. 
We are determined to increase our supply, and have just completed assembling 
the basic data on which to develop a new site program, including a survey of 
the entire city for potential sites. This process has etched out in unmistakable 
lines what serious limitations the above problems set on the potentialities for 
obtaining the added housing that we need. 

For these reasons, I favor a complete revision of the program in such a way 
as to permit a flexible and varied approach, with emphasis on local determination. 

To this end, revisions must be made not only in the requirements as to the 
type of buildings which may be built or utilized and the locations which will be 
approved. The whole project approach and contracting procedure must be 
overhauled. The objective should be to put local government in a position to 
take advantage of all types of housing opportunities. Four quite different 
possibilities come to mind at once. 

(1) New construction, the predominant kind of public housing at present. 

(2) Purchase of existing buildings by housing authorities. 
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(3) Provision for local housing agencies to tie in with private builders and 
developers, so that Government aid in helping low-income families obtain shelter 
ean be related more directly to private enterprise. 

(4) Provision for local agencies, where it seems likely to produce results, to 
pay a direct grant to the eligible family which would find its own shelter. 

Other tools may also become available if local government is encouraged to 
find answers on its own without the confining restrictions of narrowly inter- 
preted Federal laws. Any city may find that it can use one or all of these 
methods in combination. But its decision would be based on what would work 
best in its own locality. 

Obviously, a flexible and varied approach would be possible only if Federal 
cost limitations are also increased substantially. And costs should be permitted 
to include not only acquisition and development costs and shelter subsidy, but, 
also, payment for the services which are essential in dealing with problem fam- 
ilies and community relations. It is, of course, highly desirable to have the 
closest possible meshing of forces between the housing and social agencies, both 
public and private. We have taken steps repeatedly here to do so, in the hope 
that the problems of families in public housing could somehow be handled by 
these other agencies. We feel that some of the problems can be taken care of 
in this way. But these add up to only a fraction of the total, and we are once 
more convinced that, if public housing is to continue to serve its primary ob- 
jective, it must make provision for these related matters, as well. 

I have talked at some length on the need for a general revision of the public 
housing program, rather than going into detail on the many individual improve- 
ments which could be made in the existing program, because I feel that such a 
general overhaul is the only thing which will enable the program once more to 
move forward on the scale needed. We find ourselves in the unhappy position 
of knowing the continuing need for public housing, having additional units au- 
thorized, but being prevented from converting the authorization into the reality, 
to meet the need. I want to make it clear, however, that I do not advocate 
dropping the existing authorization if no general revision is approved. We can 
still make some gains under the existing program even if the effort required 
to do so is disproportionate and time-consuming. Certainly we must continue 
with at least the present program. 

I have concentrated my remarks on the two programs which seem to me to 
be most seriously in jeopardy at the present time—Federal aid to urban renewal 
and public housing. Now, with my time running short, I find that the list of 
items on which we urgently need Federal action still stretches out before me. 
I will attempt to summarize my views on these topics. But I would like to 
emphasize that this does not mean that these subjects are any less important. 

First to come to mind are the needs of middle-income families, some of which 
have been met in the past by standard FHA programs but the bulk of which 
remain unsatisfied. We in Philadelphia have consistently in recent years urged 
the reality of these needs and advocated various types of Federal programs to 
meet them. Last spring our hopes were raised by the introduction of Senator 
Clark’s bill for a direct-loan program and Senator Sparkman’s bill for extension 
of the section 221 program, with FNMA support, to housing for middle-income 
as well as other families with special needs. Since then, the situation has, if 
anything, worsened—with costs continuing to rise, mortgage money growing in- 
creasingly scarce and expensive, housing starts falling off, and so on. At this 
point, I can sum up my position by saying that Federal help for making adequate 
housing available to middle-income families is so long overdue that I would 
support almost any program that would make a start in this direction. 

Next to come to mind are two groups with special housing problems—the 
elderly and minority groups. I have already mentioned the increasing propor- 
tion which these groups represent in the low-income segment of our population. 
I believe that the special needs of these low-income families will be met if 
public housing is given the bold, fresh outlook needed and, at the same time, 
expanded to a size in keeping with the continuing need. Help in the provision 
of middle-income housing would also ease the situation substantially for the 
many individuals in these two groups who are not in the low-income bracket. 

But something more is needed in both cases. Again, various devices have 
been proposed for getting at the problem of providing good housing for the 
elderly without segregating them in special projects. The use of cooperatives is 
one such device and this may be the best solution. But I think that there will 
have to be some special new program of cooperatives—if this device is to prove 
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successful. As for minority housing, I continue to feel that a nondiscrimina- 
tion requirement for all Government-supported housing would be the most effec- 
tive method of approaching the problem. 

Next arises the question of rehabilitation financing, which is theoretically 
made available through FHA title I loan insurance and through mortgage in- 
surance for existing housing under the special sections 220 and 221 programs 
as well as the standard sections 203, 207, and 213 programs. Again, I will omit 
the detailing of why these programs fail to meet the bulk of the need for rehabil- 
itation financing and merely state that this is the case. 

One of the key problems here seems to be that there simply is no Federal 
program specifically designed to provide for rehabilitation financing. The FHA 
title I program is geared primarily to additions and improvements to standard 
housing—improvements by homeowners who can afford to pay for them over a 
short period of time. In the other programs, mortgages on existing houses 
somehow always play second fiddle to those of new construction. Yet the 
overall urban renewal program assumes that people will in fact rehabilitate 
their properties. I myself see no broad-gaged feasible alternative to a program 
of direct low-interest Federal loans for this purpose. 

Finally, I cannot close without saying a few words on administrative issues: 
My views on this score I can perhaps sum up by saying that we need a loosen- 
ing up of procedures at the lower levels—i. e., in Federal checks on local 
actions—and a tightening up at the upper levels—i. e., closer coordination 
of the various Federal programs in Washington. 

The tremendous cost—in terms of time, effort, and money—of the endless 
Federal checks on all phases of local renewal and public housing operations has 
been frequently documented. I need only say that the situation continues to 
be normal. 

Let me hasten to add that the responsibility for these problems does not lie 
with the Federal officials in the regional offices. We have gotten fine coopera- 
tion from the people in the regional HHFA office which is located here in Phila- 
delphia under the direction of Dave Walker. Our only quarrel on this score is 
that the administration has still not seen fit to locate the PHA field office here 
too and thereby complete the roster of regional offices located together for 
better coordination. It would certainly be helpful to all of us in this region 
if the committee could recommend that this action be taken. 

The difficulties stem, then, from the regulations which these regional officials 
must apply. Some of these are required by law. Others are administrative 
rulings. But almost all of them are premised on the assumption that the locali- 
ties being helped are not quite to be trusted, from either the technical or the 
ethical point of view. 

I have already mentioned the stifling of the public-housing program and the 
need to permit flexibility and local initiative. The same holds true for the 
urban-renewal program. After all, our money goes into this program, too, and 
it is to our own interest to achieve the maximum results. Furthermore, the 
modern city has many built-in checks of its own, such as administrative reviews, 
approvals by city council, checks by the city controller. And, even if some city 
somewhere slipped up, the massive Federal checks cost more all down the line 
than the loss would amount to in such an infrequent case. Surely the time has 
come to recognize that our cities are responsible parties, and to accept city 
submissions and certifications at face value. 

As for the need to enhance coordination of the various Federal programs 
affecting cities, the existing problems are continually being added to. For exam- 
ple, to the need for better central control over and organization of the HHFA 
constituent agencies must now be added the need to revise the FNMA status to 
bring it more closely within the setup of these agencies. With both the renewal 
program and the Federal highway program moving into high gear, it is increas- 
ingly apparent that special arrangements should be made for the staff to main- 
tain liaison between the two programs; and so on. 

This problem is indeed a knotty one and one which will take considerable 
study before the best possible solution can be determined. Therefore, I would 
urge acceptance, as a first step, of the proposal that a council of urban advisers 
to the President be established. Such a group could make a start on coordinat- 
ing all the various Federal programs affecting urban communities. More impor 
tant, it could study the scope of urban problems and the degree to which existing 
programs can solve these problems, and, on the basis of these studies, recom- 
mend both a Federal urban policy and an organizational device capable of 
insuring that the policy is put into effect. 
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Again, Mr. Chairman, I should like to thank the members of the subcommittee 
for taking the time to visit Philadelphia and hear our views on these important 
questions. I know that I speak for all the agencies and organizations whose 
testimony you are receiving here when I say that the opportunity to appear 
before you is truly appreciated. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Rafsky, do you want to add something, or to 
emphasize anything from the. statement, which you think Senator 
Proxmire and my self and the other members of the committee ought 
to pay special heed to? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. RAFSKY, DEVELOPMENT COORDI- 
NATOR, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Resumed 


Mr. Rarsxy. Yes; I would like to, Senator, emphasize two points in 
the mayor’s testimony. 

I appreciate what you said about Mayor Dilworth, because I know 
he would have liked to be here. 

The first point is on the first pages of the testimony and, in effect, 
represents a very strong statement on the part of Mayor ’ Dilworth 
that, at this stage of our problem in defense, our country is wealthy 
and strong enough to support both an expanded defense program and 
an expt anded urban renewal program. This was a key point in his 
statement that he, I know, would have emphasized if he were here. 

Senator Ciark. Were he here, I would ask him, and I think I know 
what he would say—that he would feel that we must also go forward 
with the national-highway program which is of such great importance 
to Philadelphia, and he would be very reluctant to see the cutting of 
any of the domestic programs which he feels, and I concur, are so 
necessary to the continued health and growth of our metropolitan 
areas. 

Mr. Rarsxy. That is true. Of course, the subject matter of your 
committee is such that the statement confines itself to urban renewal. 

The second point is somewhat more technical, as far as urban re- 
newal is concerned, and is dealt with on page 15 of the mayor’s state- 
ment and, I believe, probably has been discussed here by other wit- 
nesses. But we have found that the timelag in doing redev elopment 
work in urban renewal has been a serious ‘deterrent to encouraging 
private developers. In a paragraph at the bottom of the page, be- 
ginning with the word “finally,” the mayor suggests that the act be 
amended to permit steps such as acquisition, demolition, and reloca- 
tion immediately after the approval of the loan or immediately after 
the approval of the survey-and-planning application and prior to the 
submission of the loan- and grant-application. 

In effect, we would like to get loan money at the same time we get 
survey- and- planning advances. With that, we believe that we can 
do a great deal more, in cooperation with private development, and 
cut a great deal of time from the program. 

Senator CxiarK. Do you have, or does the m: yor have, any particu- 
lar criticism of the administration of the program by the F ederal au- 
thorities, so far as undue loss of time is concerned ? 

Mr. Rarsxy. There are paragraphs in this statement in which he 
indicates the nature of the program and the way the regulations have 
been developed have dragged out the time period a great deal. 
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Senator Crark. He thinks that the program is overadministered at 
at the Federal level ? 

Mr. Rarsky. At the Federal level. We do point out, however, we 
have excellent cooperation at the regional level, w here they re: ally 
have cut a great deal of time and redtape for us. 

Senator Crark. Any questions, Senator Proxmire? 

Senator Proxmire. No, thank you. 

Senator CrarK. Thank you very much, Mr. Rafsky. We appreciate 
your coming down here again. 

The next witness is Mr. W. A. Clarke, of the Philadelphia Mortgage 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Clarke, I am very happy to welcome you here. 


STATEMENT OF W. A. CLARKE, PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Crarke. Very nice to see you. 

Senator Cuark. An old friend and one who has long been interested 
in this program. I would like the record to note that Mr. W. A. 
Clarke has been, perhaps, the most active single individual in the real- 
estate- -mortgage field in Philadelphia for a great many years; has 

taken a keen interest in all of these problems of urban redevelopment, 

slum clearance, and housing; and has made a number of helpful and 
concrete suggestions in that area. I do not think Mr. Clarke would 
mind if I say his very able and attractive wife is a member of the board 
of directors of the American Committee To Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods, ACTION, on which I also sit, so I know his interests are not 
entirely devoted to the making of money. 

Mr. Criarke. With the name “Clark,” too, they sit side by side at 
board meetings. 

Senator Ciark. I might say I regret the other Clarkes have an “e” 
on the end of their name, and there is no relationship. 

Mr. Clarke, will you proceed in your own way ? 

Mr. Crarxe. Yes. I made some notes. I feel that it is alw: ays 
better in a meeting of this sort to proceed that way rather than in the 
form of a prepared statement. 

Senator CLark. We want to give you as much time as you need, but I 
would like to point out our time is not unlimited and we are working 
on a rather tight schedule. 

Mr. Ciarke. The thing that I want to confine my remarks to this 
morning is purely in connection with what money would be available. 
This question has been raised with me a number of different times by 
people who were interested in the Eastwick redevelopment and some of 
the others, as to whether there would be sufficient money available 
for these programs and, in turn, whether the use of sections 221, 220, 
and whatnot, of FHA 

Senator Cuark. The Eastwick redevelopment is a project referred 
to frequently in the last 2 days in Southwest Philadelphia, said to 
be the largest single redev elopment project in the United States, which 
has been in the planning stage for a good many years now, and we are 
all hoping and praying it will get off the ground and get going in the 
foreseeable future. 

Mr. Crarke. My comment continually has been that I see no 
reason, even though we have been faced in the year 1957 with a seeming 
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shortage of mortgage funds, why there would not be money available, 
and adequate money available, for all of these programs through the 
FHA, provided we remove some of the legislative, in my opinion, road- 
blocks to a free flow of money. 

We find ourselves, I think, in this field in a very interesting position 
of having price control on money and only on one segment of the 
money market; namely, the FHA mortgage. We are limited pres- 
ently to a 514-percent interest rate, and the legislation in 1957 put into 
effect discount controls which took away the last bit of possible flexi- 
bility that there might be in the matter of meeting the normal supply 
and demand and keeping yield in relationship to the money cape 

Senator CLark. What you are saying, in effect, is it not, is that the 
failure of the Congress to go along with the tight-money policy fully, 
insofar as FHA is concerned, has meant that any FHA mortgages 
get bogged down in FNMA, exhausting its purchasing authority, be- 
cause the private money market, being able to get a higher return 
on its funds elsewhere, has been unwilling to buy mortgages at the 
interest rate which the Congress required. 

I take it you—and I honor you for your view, and you may well be 
right—are one who believes in a free and unlimited money market, 
letting money find its price in that free market without any legislative 
controls. 

Mr. Crarke. That is correct. I think there are too many fears in 
connection with what would happen in that line if the whole conven- 
tional loan market, for example, is a completely free affair. We do 
not find that there are any particularly great rises or falls in connec- 
tion with those interest rates. I mean I do not feel that anybody is 
making any great objection to the interest rates that go on or the yield 
picture that goes on in the conventional loan market. I see no reason 
why they should not in FHA. 

Senator CLarK. Let me just throw this back at you, that the result 
of these high interest rates has been to price most of the moderate- 
income families out of the market. I am now thinking in terms of 
those with incomes in the very broad range of from $3,500 to $6,500 
per year. That it has made it very difficult indeed for those of the 
even higher incomes to obtain the necessary mortgage financing, and 
that there is a rather large body of evidence which would indicate 
that that has been one of the most important factors in the most un- 
fortunate and drastic decline in the number of housing starts in the 
last year. Would you agree with that or not? 

Mr. Ciarke. Yes; but in turn, I think this is two problems, and I 
do not think you can solve this one by simply seeking it out. In other 
words, if there is a monetary policy which makes money tight, we 
cannot select one segment of that and say it is not going to be tight. 
I mean that we are not going to have a higher interest rate here, and 
so forthandsoon. Wesimply price that out of the market. 

Senator Crark. I cannot entirely agree with you, Mr. Clarke, but 
I do not want to get to a long discussion of it. We had Mr. William 
McChesney Martin on the stand before our committee last year, and 
I finally extracted from him the grudging but very frank admission 
that if Congress would lay down ground rules we could administer, 
that type of monetary policy where the social need would make an 
exception to an otherwise tight-money policy. 
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Let me point out that is being done today in a number of fields, in- 
cluding the college loan field, where the interest rate, as I recall 
it, is not more than 3 percent now. You get somebody like Senator 
Fulbright, who will fight like a tiger for that program, and you will 
find that it works all right. The colleges are getting their money 
and nobody is going broke. 

Senator Proxmire. REA is also 2 percent. 

Senator Crark. REA is also 2 percent, as Senator Proxmire points 
out. 

Mr. Cuiarke. My feeling is the FHA mortgage market should be 
free. As to the rate, I am one of those individuals who is in favor 
of the legislation which limited discounts. My personal opinion is 
that discounts and premiums are an evil, and that mortgages ought 
to be traded at par and that, as they do trade at par, the only effective 
method of handling them is with interest rates. 

Senator Crark. Do you see any sign of easing in the money market 
in the mortgage field ? 

Mr. Crarke. Oh, yes. 

Senator CrarKk. I know it is difficult to prognosticate, but do you 
think it is going to get better over the next 6 months, let us say ? 

Mr. Ciarke. Assuming that the Federal Reserve continues with 
what seemingly is an easing of policy, it would certainly, most specifi- 
cally, do so. 

It takes time, however. I mean these things do not act rapidly in 
that field. 

Senator Crark. But it might well be that an easing in the money 
market would be an active encouragement to more housing starts in 
1958 than we had in 1957? 

Mr. Crarke. That is correct. I see very little use for either section 
221 or 220, the reason being that I believe the housing legislation of 
1957 pretty substantially outmoded them. When we made easier 
terms, easier downpayments for section 203, we put ourselves, to all 
intents and purposes, in the same spot with section 203 that, now, 
section 221 is in. 

Senator Ciark. We have not been able to make section 221 work, 
anyway. 

Mr. Crarke. That is right, and so, from my point of view, we have 
all the legislation necessary. From my point of view, I would just 
as soon let section 221 expire. 

Senator Ciark. You would not attempt to amend it? 

Mr. Cuarke. No. 

Senator CriarK. In order to give greater inducements? 

Mr. Cruarke. No, because the more of these sections there are in 
FHA, in my opinion, the more confusion there is. We are better 
off to keep it all in one spot, in section 203. 

Senator Crarx. I do not want to disturb the order in which you 
want to make your presentation. 

Mr. CxiarKe. That is all right. Those are the two things I wanted 
to mention. 

Senator Crark. I would like to know what your answer is to pro- 
viding homes for moderate-income families. 

Mr. Crarke. I do not believe that there is any particular difficulty 
in supplying homes for moderate-income families, as it stands. 
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Senator Crark. Let me say that, while you may be right, we have 
an enormous mass of testimony built up in Chicago, Portland, Maine, 
Pittsburgh, and in Philadelphia earlier in these hearings, and in 
Washington last year, which would indicate that it is impossible for 
the average family with an income of from $4,000 to $6,500 to buy 
a new house anywhere without devoting an amount of their income 
to payments on that house which is in excess of that 20- or 25-percent 
limit which most budgetmakers think should be the maximum, and 
further that the trickle-down theory, by which older houses are made 
available at lesser prices for individuals in that income group, is work- 
ing only haltingly, if at all, because there are just not enough higher 
income families moving out of that housing into new homes to meet 
any substantial part of the market need. 

it is true that the evidence indicates that Philadelphia is better off 
than most other cities in that regard, but the testimony yesterday and 
the day before indicated that, even in Philadelphia during the last 6 
months, the situation has tightened to such an extent that the houses 
available for that income group are becoming a rarity on the market. 
I understand you do not agree, but I wanted to place that position 
before you so that you could rebut it. 

Mr. Crarke. Let’s use one large illustration in the city of Phila- 
delphia. Let’s use West Philadelphia as an illustration, where, in my 
opinion, there is still a great deal of pretty good housing. 

Senator Crark. That is true. 

Mr. Crarxe. And close in. It is convenient. It has everything. 
The major difficulty, again, of people buying in those areas 1s their 
ability to finance it. That is the real answer to it. 

Senator CLrark. We agree on that, and that is why we think finance 
aids ought to be carefully considered by the Congress. 

Mr. Crarxe. That is right. Now, then, as to the ability to finance. 
In connection with these areas, currently a great many of them are 
being handled with a first mortgage which is carrying a 6-percent 
interest rate. Then we are getting some second mortgages coming 
into it in which the seller is taking back a second mortgage, all of 
which, in my opinion, is very bad financing. 

Senator aes: In addition to that, you still require, on the con- 
ventional financing, a rather substantial downpayment ? 

Mr. Crarxke. That is right. Of course, that is taken care of by tak- 
ing the second mortgage in back of it by the seller of the property who 
wants to dispose of it. 

Senator Crark. That is taken care of as far as you are concerned 
as a first mortgagee, but does not even the seller of the property re- 
quire some downpayment behind the second mortgage ? 

Mr. Cuarke. That is right, but in turn that would still be compara- 
tively modest. 

What I am getting at again in connection with this is again an 
ability to handle an interest rate. This money in my opinion has dis- 
appeared, FHA-wise, simply because of an interest rate which does 
not permit us to go into that area. 

Senator Crark. As you are much better aware than I am, we have 
had second mortgage financing in Philadelphia at least during most 
of my life, and we both recall the tragedies of the building and loan 
associations during the depression. What is your considered view as 
to the disirability of second-mortgage financing? 
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Mr. Crarke. They are just awful. 

Senator CLarK. You are against it 

Mr. Crarxe. Oh, yes. Just awful. That just ends up in trouble. 
We foreclosed 5,000 mortgages during the 1930's. 

Senator Ciark. You say “we.” You mean Metropolitan Life In- 
surance ? 

Mr. Cuiarke. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Which you were then representing ? 

Mr. Crarke. In this particular part of the world. 

Senator Cuark. In this area. 

Mr. Criarke. And almost all of it occasioned by second mortgages. 

Senator CiarKk. You leave me with a certain sense of hopelessness, 
Mr. Clarke. How are we ever going to solve this problem? Second 
mortgages are bad. Interest rates must go high. The cost of houses 
is inevitably increasing. How are we going to take care of our 
people? 

Mr. Criarke. You would take care of a great deal of flexibility in 
this thing if you will leave the money market free. Of that I am con- 
vinced. If you made FHA mortgages so that they were able to 
fluctuate with the money market, it is my opinion that there would be 
adequate money for the financing of houses in West Philadelphia, 
to use it as an illustration, at reasonable rates of interest, and you 
would get this filtering-down process working. 

Senator CiarK. Let’s take West Philadelphia as a good example. 
I know you are very familiar with the housing and mortgage situa- 
tion out ‘there. Can you give us for the record some indication of the 
range in prices throughout West Philadelphia for a Philadelphia row 
house ? 

Mr. Crarke. I would rather not quote that off the cuff. If you will 
let me do so, I will supply that to you. 

Senator Ciark. One of the things that distresses me the most has 
been the unwillingness of the representatives of the real estate board 
to appear here at these hearings. The thing that I was most anxious 
to get from them was some sort of memorandum of statistical material 
which would give us a bird’s-eye view of the prices at which used 
housing was being sold in Philadelphia. Perhaps you could get that 
for us. 

Mr. Crarke. I can do that. 

Senator CiarK. I would be most grateful to you if you would. We 
will hold the record open. Can you get it within a week? 

Mr. Criarke. Yes. I would be very glad to supply it. 

Senator CiarK. If you can send it ‘down to W ashington in the next 
week we would be very grateful indeed. Just send it to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. CrarKke. Will do. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

The other question I wanted to ask you to develop a little bit if you 
would, because I know you have a personal interest in it, indeed have 
been quite civic minded in your approach to it, was: How are we 
going to handle this problem of housing for minority groups, par- 
ticularly Negroes. What is the answer “to the story, which we get 
worse in Pittsburgh, but pretty bad here, that because of the refusal 
to sell properties or even to rent properties to Negro families we are 
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forcing by our housing policies a worsening of the slum conditions as 
more Negro families move up here and those who are relatively suc- 
cessful economically are unable to move out of the slum areas. The 
result being that we are still having blight increase faster than we 
are able to curtail it? Not that I want the record to indicate that I 
thing that is entirely a Negro problem, because it is not, but that the 
Negro problem does have a very material effect on the result. 

Mr. Ciarke. Dr. Wheaton prepared for, the redevelopment author- 
ity of the city of Philadelphia a study on that subject. 

Senator CLark. The witness is referring to William C. Wheaton of 
the University of Pennsylvania who appeared as a witness at these 
hearings yesterday. 

He did not get into that problem. 

Mr. Criarke. I happened to be on his committee so I am very 
familiar with the conclusions that he comes up with. I do not want 
to steal Dr. Wheaton’s thunder. If you think it is appropriate 

Senator Ciark. He isall through as a witness. 

Mr. Criarke. If it is appropriate, I will go ahead and give you 
some of the figures he has, because they very much surprised me. 

Senator Ciark. I wish you would. 

Mr. Ciarke. This has been, in my opinion, a top-grade analysis of 
the Philadelphia real-estate market. In addition to that, it applies 
to minorities, the Negro market. 

Much to my surprise, he comes up with the set of figures that there 
are only about 3,200 families in all of metropolitan Philadelphia 
this includes now Delaware, Montgomery County, Bucks County, and 
the two counties in Jersey—— 

Senator Ciark. Also Chester, does it not ? 

Mr. Crarxe. And Chester, I think, yes. Families that are capable 
of buying a house or will buy a house, that are in the market for a 
house in the $10,000 to $12,000 bracket within the next 13 years. This 
is from 1957 now to 1970. That the total market for new houses to 
Negroes is about 3,200 for this 13-year period. 

Senator CiarK. That is assuming what price level ? 

_ Mr. Crarke. That is in the $10,000 to $12,000 price range. It is 
impossible to build, in my opinion, a reasonable house in this part of the 
world for less than $10,000 which would supply decent, adequate 
accommodations for them. 

_ Senator Crark. Do you mind stopping there a minute, because we 
Just had conflicting testimony, and I know how experienced you are in 
this field. You say “In this part of the world,” and therefore you 
would include the metropolitan area ? 

Mr. Ciarke. Yes. 

Senator CrarK. Not just the city? 

Mr, Crarke. That is right. ‘ 

Senator CiarK. When they tell us they can build a house, and a good 
house, in the suburbs for $9,500 that will not be a slum of the future, 
you just do not agree? 

Mr. Crarke. That is right. If you boiled these figures of Dr. 
Wheaton’s down, this is a market for about 300 homes a year in the 
$10,000 to $12,000 bracket for Negroes. That is the only market that 
there is. This interests me because we are in the position of managing 
at the present moment a project down in Darby Township. 2 
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Senator Crark. Would you agree with the current rule of thumb 
which some of us have been using that, generally speaking, a family 
should not pay more than twice its annual income for a house, so that 
a $12,000 house would be out of the range of a family which had an 
annual income of less than $6,000? 

Mr. Crarke. Oh, no, that is outmoded. 

Ra Crarx. All right. What do you think is the proper rule of 
thum 

Mr. Ciarke. The proper rule of thumb from our point of view, the 
way we handle it, is that we want this man to have a week’s income 
which is equal toa ’month’s carrying charges. 

Senator Ciark. Is that so very different from the other ? 

Mr. Cuarke. Yes; that would be substantially different. 

Senator Crark. Could you convert that method of getting at it to 
the way I put it so you could give us for the record whs at family i income 
you think could afford a $10,000 to $12,000 house ? 

Mr. Crarke. Let me illustrate it by this particular case that I was 
getting ready to mention in Darby Township. 

We have down there a six-room-and-bath house. This is an 18-foot 
row. 

Senator Cuark. Eighteen-foot frontage ? 

Mr. Crarke. In front. That is right. That gives by far and away 
the best plan. The 16-foot row, w hich Senator Proxmire is not fami- 
liar with—but you and I are—does not make for as good planning 
inside as an'18-foot. An 18-foot row is a better house. 

Senator Crark. It has a backyard, does it not? 

Mr. Crarke. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Is it right up on the street? No front? 

Mr. Crarke. No; it sets back. It was made up similar to the so- 
called C-1 zoning in Philadelphia—I mean in groups. These are 
again on winding streets. These houses are well planned, with hard- 
wood floors, tile bath, garage, selling for $10,600. 

We have FHA approval for this particular tract. FHA’s valuation 
of these houses is $10,600. We are offering them for $400 down. 

Senator CLark. No second mortgage ? 

Mr. CriarKe. No second mortgage; $400 down. A 30-year FHA 
mortgage. So this is the easiest possible terms. 

I told the builder that we had interested in that that I thought we 
were doing a job of meeting a need and that we would have an 
untapped market. 

We have 76 of them down there and 

Senator Ciark. These were publicized as being available for open 
occupancy or just for Negroes ? 

Mr. Ciarxe. That is right. These actually were publicized for 
Negroes. We would have sold in either direction. 

We now find ourselves down there with I think about—I have not 
checked the last couple of days—about 20 of the 76 unsold. 

Senator CLrark. How long have they been on the market? 

Mr. Ciarke. They have been on the market since last spring. Out 
of 76, we have some fifty-odd sold. There are some twenty-odd unsold, 
We are selling at the rate of maybe 2 to 3 a week, 

There are a great many people who come around to take a look, but 
the actuality is we are finding by actual experience that what Dr. 
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Wheaton says in his report is correct—that there is really very little 
market. 

Senator Ciark. Let’s get back to the family income problem. My 
mathematical mind works very slowly. I think I see that you believe 
that 25 percent of the family income can go into the cost of shelter if 
you have 1 week’s wages going into 1 month’s rent. 

Mr. Crarke. That is right. 

In this case, to come back to your figures, this is a $10,600 sale price, 
and these houses can be bought with carrying charges somewhere in 
the $75 bracket. 

Senator Ciark. Does that include utilities? 

Mr. Criarke. That does not include utilities, 

Senator CLark. Does not include heat ? 

Mr. Ciarke. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Because of your wide experience, do you suppose 
you could give us an estimate as to whether it would take an additional] 
$10 or $15 for utilities and heat, or more? 

Mr. CuarKke. About $15. 

Senator CLark. So you are asking a man to make a $90 a month pay- 
ment out of his income to buy a $10,600 house ? 

Mr. Cuarke. Yes. That is including gas, electricity, heat, and so 
forth, which we, of course, do not take into account as far as we are 
concerned. 

Senator Crark. As I figure it, that would be a $4,500-a-year 
family. 

Mr. Ciarke. That is right. So when you are using a price that 
is double his annual income, I would come closer to saying it was 214. 

Senator Crark. Yes, but that is because you put the figure net at 
25 percent and gross at considerably higher. 

Meuator Proxmire. You were talking about take-home pay too, 
were you not? Gross wage? 

Mr. Cuarke. Yes, gross wage. We find that is adequate. 

Senator Ciark. I think we ought to at least suggest for the record 
a mild dissent on the view that perhaps that family is putting far 
more into shelter than it can really afford in the light of its other 
commitments for food, clothing, incidental educational expense, and 
the like. But that is just a matter of friendly disagreement between 
you and me. 

Mr. Cuarke. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Semer would like to develop the statistics on 
a slightly different basis, which I think would be helpful. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Clarke, I take it you feel that the ratio of total 
housing costs—your $10,600 figure, for example—could be 214 times 
rather than twice the family’s gross annual income. 

Mr. Criarke. That is right. 

Mr. Semer. Can you help us convert that figure to a monthly basis? 
In the case of your $10,600 house, what has been the typical ratio 
of gross rent, which would be $75 plus $15, to the typical gross monthly 
income? 

Mr. Ciarke. Again I think we ought to have the record right clear 
on that, and I think you might find this very interesting. I would 
be perfectly willing to go back and take the record on all of the 50 
or 60 buyers that we have in there now, give you a complete record 
of what their income is. 
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Senator Ciark. That would be very helpful. Could you also give 
us the size of their families ? 

Mr. Cuarke. Yes, I could give you both of those. 

Senator CLark. That would be most helpful. 

Mr. CrarKe. I can give you the whole works in connection with 
what the sale is. 

Senator Proxmire. It could still be that they are paying too much. 
Maybe they are paying too much rent. You are giving us the facts? 

Mr. CrarKe. That is right. 

Senator Proxmrre. You are not giving us a judgment on whether 
they are paying too much? 

Mr. Cuarke. No, sir. I will give you gross income, carrying charges 
as to mortgage and taxes. Utility costs. 

Senator CriarK. Heat and essential operating maintenance. 

Mr. Cuarke. Yes. We will have had enough experience with that 
so I think we can give a fairly accurate record of it. 

Senator Criark. Size of famiiy too. 

Mr. Crarke. And then, size of family. I will be delighted to 
supply you with that data. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


W. A. CLARKE MorteGaceE Co., 
January 28, 1958. 
Hon. JosepH S. CLark, Jr., 
The United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR CLARK: During my appearance before your committee when it 
met in Philadelphia, you inquired about the housing our company is selling in 
Darby Township, Delaware County. The result of the discussion was that 
you ask if I would supply you with details about this operation, with particular 
reference to the actual carrying charges, the number of people in these families, 
their income, ete. This letter is written to supply these data. 

This operation, you will remember I told you, is being sold on an open occu- 
pancy basis, but as these houses are located in an area that is substantially occu- 
pied by Negroes the sales that have been made have all been to members of that 
race. 

In order that you will be familiar with the type of house we are offering for sale, 
I attach to this letter (1) photographs of individual houses and street scenes, 
and (2) photostatic copies of the floor plans showing layouts of the rooms. A 
rough outline of specifications gives the following: 

Number of rooms: Six and bath. 

Garage : Basement. 

Foundations : Poured concrete. 

Heat: Hot air. 

Fuel: Gas. 

Floors: Oak. 

Bath : Ceramic tile. 

Exterior walls: Solid brick. 

Roof: Slag, 15-year guaranty. 


PRESENT SALES PRICE 


Inside rows, $10,600. 
End rows, $11,300. 
Corners, $11,500. 
FINANCING PRESENTLY AVAILABLE 


FHA-insured mortgage for $10,200 with corresponding increases for end and 
row houses. Term, 30 years. 

NOTE. ing is the easiest it is possible to offer under the FHA 
program, 
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Statistics about the operation 








RMI CE NASM: EE ii cs ds crans amnesia cleat einai il 74 
Number of houses completed and delivered___--_____-__-_---------_-_----_ 28 
Number of cases under agreement and in FHA processing__-_----_--------~ 16 
Number of houses under agreement of sale__________-__-----_---_------- late 
Seemed GF hvrasen with: Genemith® 0G os sas. i he ce eden ee 3 

PO NNO Rc sh kn sr sso as oe Se Sets ears oot lec tecsocdsnsseol cae cara i 49 

Nuiber woeold Jan: 4, 1000....2.55...6. en eee eee een 25 


The sales program began with our first newspaper advertising which appeared 
on November 18, 1956. 
DATA ABOUT PURCHASERS 


Attached to this letter is a description of each of the buyers and the terms of 
the sales, where we have complete information. These data show, among other 
things, (1) the address of the property; (2) name of the buyer; (3) occupation; 
(4) family income; (5) purchase price; (6) amount of mortgage; (7) down- 
payment made; (8) where settlement has been held, the closing expenses; (9) 
total cash required for closing; and (10) total monthly carrying charges broken 
into debt charges and escrows for taxes, ete. 

A study of these statistics points out a number of items. I shall mention a 
few: - 

1. The lowest possible total cash required at closing was approximately $900. 
In these closing charges there is one item that I object to; namely, a transfer 
tax of 1 percent. In addition to the transfer tax of 1 percent paid by the buyer, 
there is another of 1 percent that was paid by the builder which, of course, was 
a part of the sales price. 

2. The lowest total monthly carrying charge is from $66 to $70. 

3. The lowest annual income to qualify was approximately $4,000. The pur- 
chase at $10,300 was 2.6 times the purchaser’s income. 


UTILITY EXPENSES 


In addition to data about the buyers, their incomes, carrying charges, etc., 
you asked if I would supply data about the expenses these people would have for 
heat and utilities. To check these costs I had one of our men interview some of 
the people who had occupied some of these houses for some months to get accu- 
rate figures from actual operation. This investiation disclosed the following: 

Hlectricity—As might be expected, charges for this service vary from a low 
of $4 per month to approximately $6 per month. 

Fuel (heat and cooking).—Philadelphia Electric Co. budget charges based on 
estimated use over a 10-month period average about $17.50 per month. 

Water.—Average quarterly charges were about $7. 


SUMMARY 


Assuming a $70 per month charge for debt charges and escrow funds, and 
utilities which average an additional $25, the total housing cost of these buyers 
is in the area of $95 per month. 

For your information, we do not consider utilities as a part of housing charges 
because this is an expense these people will have any place they live, either as 
renters or owners. 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. Our experience with this operation is that there is a comparatively small 
demand for new housing to be occupied by members of the Negro race. These 
houses offer excellent accommodations, and the financing is the easiest possible. 
In face of these two advantages, we still have 25 houses unsold with only fair 
activity from new prospects inspecting the sample house. 

2. We do not understand the continuous talk about private building and pres 
ent financing programs being unable to supply “middle income” families with 
good housing. We consider the houses described in this letter geared to “middle 
income” families. 
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If you have any questions or feel you want additional data about any phase 
of this operation, do not hesitate to ask as we will be glad to supply any addi- 
tional information you wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. CLARKE, President. 

Senator Crark. One more question, Mr: Clarke. Speaking gener- 
ally, to what extent did you have to disqualify prospective pur- 
chasers for these houses on the ground their family income was 
inadequate ? 

Mr. Crarke. This is an interesting question that you raise. When 
you are selling or offering houses for sale to Negroes, you have to look 
over very many more buyers than you do when you are dealing with 
whites. You may have to take deposits from 5 to get 1, where, in 
relation to others, you may not. But there are additional things in- 
volved with it, other than those of income. 

One of the problems that you get into is that you find there are all 
sorts of outstanding debts, purchases by time, and whatnot, that, if 
you permitted them to add to that the charges of a house, you would 
find that they either were going to lose that automobile on its time 
payments or that they were going to lose the house. 

This, I think, is a phenomenon of the growing out of the race. 
They, all of them, have automobiles. They, all of them, have pretty 
large-sized automobiles. They have big, heavy monthly payments on 
them. And when we suggest to them that maybe they ought to get 
down into a little secondhand car someplace or other if they want 
this house, it becomes a little difficult and 

Senator Cuark. Their scale of values is different than yours? 

Mr. Crarke. A little different. 

Senator Ciark. I was interested more in the economics rather than 
the sociology of it. I take it a great many people want these houses 
who you do not think, from a credit risk point of view, can afford 
them. 

Mr. Crarke. That is right. 

Senator Crark. And the houses which you built, I think you testi- 
fied, were about as cheap as you can build a safe and sanitary dwell- 
ing in the Philadelphia area ! 

Mr. Crarke. I think that is correct. 

Senator Cuark. Those houses are in the city, but across the border? 

Mr. Cuarke. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLrark. Thank you very much. 

Senator Proxmire ? 

Senator Proxmire. I would like to ask Mr. Clarke to clarify some- 
thing he said. 

I understood you to say, Mr. Clarke, that you felt it would greatl 
facilitate some of these problems if we had a free money nae i 
want to be sure I understand what you mean by a free money market. 
You mean that there would be no discrimination between FHA inter- 
ests, and so forth? Or did you mean that the activity on the part 
of the Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury should be such that 
they should not attempt to adjust our overall interest rate on. the basis 
of their judgment of its effect on inflation? Were you talking about 
the latter ? 

Mr. Crarke. No; I am not. What I am talking about is that the 
Federal Housing Administration now by law, the Commissioner, is 
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required to set an interest rate. He currently has the interest rate 
set on FHA mortgages at 514 percent. 

In addition to that, the law requires that he set up a control of dis- 
counts, which presently i is set up in this area at a 114 percent possible 
maximum discount. 

I happen to be a director and on the finance committee of one life- 
insurance company, and I find ourselves in the position now of being 
offered FHA mortgages with the yield structure gross of, say, some- 
thing between 514, and 51% percent and at least a half of 1 percent serv- 
ice fee, which we always have to pay to get these things managed. 
So, we are down to, roughly, a 434 -percent rate of interest. At the 
same time, we are offered other socurities. The best illustration I 
think we can use is mortgages secured by ships, in which the mort- 

ages are insured by the U nited States Government, and it is a better 
insurance than it is with FHA, at a 5-percent net rate of interest. 

Which one do you buy? You buy the ship mortgage at a 5-percent 
rate as against the 43/4-percent rate of the FHA. 

The point that I think we want, and what should happen in this 
business, is that the FHA rate should be free to fluctuate with what- 
ever the supply and demand for money may be. If the Federal Re- 
serve and the Government monetary policy is one that is tight, then 
they should, in turn, reflect the interest rate that goes along with it. 

When we find ourselves, now, as investors unable, if you will, to 
match the yields that we get otherwise, then we just, by necessity, pull 
out of that market. 

Again coming back to Eastwick, if you start a project of that size 
you must have available to you, and you must know that you are going 
to have available to you, large amounts of money over a long per iod 
of time. And, if these things are in doubt and then suddenly money 
comes into the market when the fixed interest rate becomes available, 
that is the thing which, in my opinion, causes all the trouble. 

Senator Proxmme. I think I understand you per fectly. Then, in 
view of the fact you have a situation, as Senator Clark has said in 
his speeches again and again, where the cost of land is increasing, the 
cost of constructing buildings is either stable or increasing, the only 
way that you can reduce the cost of housing is by reducing the interest 
rate or by some kind of a direct subsidy to housing. If you rule out 
the latter for the time being, then you would say the only effective 
way you can do this, the only reasonable way and proper way to do it, 
at least, would be by an easier overall money policy than we have? 

Mr. Cuarke. That is correct. 

Senator Proxmire. Nothing you have said would indicate you are 
taking a position on ‘wheather the overall policy should be a tight 
policy or an easy-money policy ¢ 

Mr. Crarke. That is right. 

Senator Proxmire. You are not conecrned with that. 

Mr. Cuiarke. I am not concerned with that. All I want is, if there 
is a tight-money policy this ought to be able to fluctuate with it, as it 
will fluctuate with it if it is an e: isy policy. 

Senator Proxmire. Right. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Clarke. I wonder if it is at all feasible for 
you to include in the statistics you have kindly offered to get out for 
us something which would give us an idea of the vacancy rate in the 
Philadelphia area at this point? Is that readily available? I 
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thought again our real-estate-board friends would be able to help us 
out with that. 

Mr. Crarke. I would suggest this: I think this can be had better 
from Dr. Wheaton. Dr. Wheaton’s work has gone on now for about 
% years, and from what I know of it the city of Philadelphia, through 
his work, is probably the greatest or the best analyzed real estate city 
in the United States. 

I am certain he has that information. I am certain you can get it 
from him. 

Senator Ciarkx. We will surely do that, and I will ask the staff to 
see if we can get some basic information. 

M. Crarke. If you want me to, I will check with him. I am meet- 
ing with him Monday. 

Senator Crark. A final question, Mr. Clarke. Is there not some 
way, probably not by legislation but by persuasion or public relations 
or some other kind of an educational program, by which we can break 
this policy of denying financially qualified Negro families access to 
housing in certain areas within the Philadelphia district ? 

It is not as bad here as it is in Pittsburgh, but we have had some 
pretty good testimony which conforms w ith my own experience that 
for reasons which I personally do not think are economically or so- 
cially sound even row housing and fairly old row housing which 
would sell well within the means of Negro families is not av: ailable to 
them in the Philadelphia area. 

I personally rather despair of handling that on a legislative basis. 
But is there not something that could be done to ease that situation 
through the members of the real-estate profession? I suspect that 
you certainly have taken mortgages on a number of Negro homes. 

Mr. Crarke. Oh, yes. 

Senator Cirark. But we have had a good deal of testimony which 
conforms to my own experience that a lot of mortgage bankers and a 
great many realtors will just shut the door to a Negro prospect who 
is well able to pay for a house. 

Mr. Crarke. I think there is a lot of comment there which is com- 
pletely unjustified. We get this experience continuously of a case 
coming to us of aman w ho i is proposing to buy a house, a Negro. We 
get to looking the matter up, and we end up in declining | the case. 
‘And we immediately get accused that the reason we did so was because 
it was Negro. 

This was not the case at all. We have attempted continually to 
describe it and to try to keep him happy with it, but usally without 
any particular luck. It isa decline because the house that he is moving 
into in our opinion is in such bad physical condition that we are not 
doing him any favor by letting him get into it, or he has too many 
debts, or he does not have the stability of job that would warrant him 

doing it, and so forth and so on. 

Much of the complaint that you get actually, in my experience, has 
no justification. 

We would be perfectly willing, and have done so, to handle any 
legitimate FHA mortgage, if you will, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. 
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Senator CLark. Thank you very much, Mr. Clarke, and I know that 
it is true, and I want to commend you for it. I am afraid in my view 
ou are rather the exception to the rule. 

Thanks very much for coming down here. 

The next witness was to have been Mr. Joel R. Keen, president of 
the Savings & Loan Society of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Keen was unable to be present to testify today, but his state- 
ment will be submitted for the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Keen follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOEL R. KEEN, PRESIDENT, SAVINGS & LOAN COUNCIL OF 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


1. Elimination of slum conditions is desirable and should be encouraged, but 
it is not always necessary to tear down houses over a large area and then build 
multistory apartment buildings which seriously overtax the surrounding facilities 
for recreation, schools, ete. 

2. Every effort should be made to preserve existing housing, if at all possible, 
and to encourage the occupants to purchase same and rehabilitate their homes. 

8. If it is necessary to tear down homes which are beyond rehabilitating, the 
ground should be used for the best possible purpose: commercial, industrial, 
recreational, or for small two-story units. 

4. If the cleared ground is to be used for housing, the ground should be offered 
to private builders for the erection of homes and for which private financing 
ean be obtained. 

5. Low-rent public housing in some cases is warranted, but the erection of 
such housing should not be in an area unsuited for such housing, such as a 
neighborhood of respectable, well maintained homes which reflect pride of owner- 
ship. 

6. Erection of public housing and the tearing down of existing homes should 
be condoned only where absolutely necessary and everything possible should be 
done to encourage home ownership and to encourage owners and occupants in 
present fringe areas to repair and maintain their homes which would retard 
the spread of blight. 


Senator Crark. The next witness is Dr. William H. Gray, Jr., 
chairman of the Committee on Democracy in Housing. 
Dr. Gray, we are very happy to welcome you here. 
7? 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM H. GRAY, JR., CHAIRMAN, COM- 
MITTEE ON DEMOCRACY IN HOUSING OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
FELLOWSHIP COMMISSION 


Dr. Gray. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Crark. I think the record should note that Dr. Gray, in 
addition to his interest in the housing field, is one of our leading 
Negro ministers in Philadelphia, also holding a position of some 
importance, or has in the past at least, in Harrisburg. What was 
that ? 

Dr. Gray. Director of the Industrial Race Relations Commission. 

Senator Crark. Director of the Industrial Race Relations Com- 
mission. 

Dr. Gray is an old friend of mine, although we are from opposite 
political parties, and a gentleman whose testimony in this field I hope 
the committee will give careful attention to. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Dr. Gray ? 

Dr. Gray. Yes, we do. 
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Senator Crark. Would it be all right with you if we put it in the 
record ? 

Dr. Gray. It would, sir. 

Senator Ciark. We will place it in the record at the end of your 
oral testimony. In the interest of saving a little time we ask if you 
would hit the highlights on it. 

Dr. Gray. We also have a statement from the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union which we are presenting. 

Senator Criark. The statement of the American Civil Liberties 
Union will be printed at the end of Dr. Gray’s testimony. 

I would be grateful to you, too, Dr. Gray, since I saw you were in 
the room when our good friend Mr. Clarke was testifying, if you 
would make any comments you would care to on his testimony dealing 
with the housing problems of the interracial field. 

Dr. Gray. I would appreciate that opportunity, Senator, and I 
would like to mention here the organizations which have joined with 
us in this presentation. They are listed there, and they include, in 
addition to the American Civil Liberties Union, the community serv- 
ices department of the Greater Philadelphia Council of Churches and 
the Council for Equal Job Opportunity, and others. 

Senator Crark. That all, Dr. Gray, will appear in the record, and 
we have it before us, so I do not think you need to read it. 

Dr. Gray. Thank you. 

We are concerned primarily with increasing housing and secondly 
about increasing housing on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

I think that we ought to call attention to the fact, which you are 
very familiar with, that less than 1 percent of the new housing built 
in Philadelphia metropolitan area from 1940 to 1950 was available 
for nonwhite occupancy. 

Senator Crark. Those figures as I recall them are very startling. 

Dr. Gray. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have them there? 

Dr. Gray. Yes, we do. 

Senator Ciark. I think Senator Proxmire would like to hear them, 

Dr. Gray. In Philadelphia, the nonwhite population between 1940 
and 1950 has increased from 252,757 to 378, 968, a gain of 50 percent. 

Senator CLarK. It has increased a great deal since then. 

Dr. Gray. Yes. The Chamber of Commerce estimates that we now 
have in Philadelphia 489,000 Negroes. 

In 1950, two-thirds of all nonwhite families in the city of Philadel- 
phia lived in only 41 percent of the 404 census tracts. 

Senator Proxmire. Only 41/ 10 percent? 

Dr. Gray. Yes. Lived in just 10 percent of the census tracts avail- 
able where people are living. 

Senator Crark. May I reiterate what I said yesterday that our 
Negro population is pretty well concentrated in north-central Phila- 
delphia, in West Philadelphia north of Market Street, and in South 
Philadelphia pretty much west of Broad and south of Lombard ? 

Dr. Gray. That is true, yes, and that of course gives the restricted 
areas, you see. When you realize the proportion of the group to the 
total population and the fact that it is concentrated in such a small 
area, potential area you see, you see something of the nature of the 
problem. 
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Senator Cuiark. I think you have there, do you not, the number of 
new housing units constructed in the area since World War II and 
the number available for Negro occupancy? Do you not have that? 
We had it yesterday. If you do not have it, don’t stop. 

Dr. Gray. I do not know whether I have it. There may be some- 
one else here from the human relations commission. 

Senator CLark. It is on the record. 

Senator Proxmire. This is on precisely the point Mr. Clarke just 
appeared, and his viewpoint was that the incomes and other problems, 
economic problems, were such that it was not a matter of discrimina- 
tion, in his viewpoint, as-‘much as a matter of other economic consid- 
erations. Do you want to meet that head-on or do you develop that 
in your testimony ? 

Dr. Gray. I would like to mention that now if possible. 

Of course, we have got to recognize, basically, that we have an over- 
all discriminatory pattern existing and that on the basic assumptions 
underlying Mr. Clarke’s statement, do grow out of the fact there is 
employment discrimination, and the employment discrimination of 
course reduces the level of potential income for the Negro family. 
But in spite of that fact we have overcome many of the employment 
handicaps in this area. 

Senator CLark. You would agree, would you not, Dr. Gray, that 
the employment situation is infinitely better today than it was at the 
end of World War II? 

Dr. Gray. Very definitely so. And, of course, Philadelphia has 
been cited as a result of the work of the former mayor, and many 
other fine liberal leaders. We have made tremendous progress. 

Just recently, as you know, the President’s Government Contracts 
Committee pointed to Philadelphia and this area as a place where 
there have been more white-collar employment opportunities. 

Seyator Ciark. For Negroes? 

Dr. Gray. For Negroes. 

But I think the figures given here as 3,200 potential over the next 
period of years are perhaps faulty figures. 

Senator Crark. You are referring to Mr. Clarke’s statement. about 
Dr. Wheaton’s study of the number of potential Negro families who 
could buy houses in the price range of between $10,000 to $12,000 a 
year over a period of years in the future ? 

Dr. Gray. Yes. If that figure is the figure given, I think it is based 
on a lot of subjective factors which are obviously inaccurate, because 
in the next 10 years, if the rate of population growth of Negroes con- 
tinues as it is, we may have at least approximately a million Negroes 
living in Philadelphia. 

Senator Proxmire. It also must be based on the assumption that 
the economic opportunities for Negroes would not 

Dr. Gray. Will be declining. 

Senator Proxmire. At least would not improve. 

Dr. Gray. That is right. Where there is an accelerated situation, 
there are economic opportunities as a result of our city charter, as a 
result of human relations work, and FEPC laws on the State level. 
I think this is a factor that needs to be recognized. 

It is obviously low. Whereas I do not agree with the $3,200 figure, 
Tam sure that the figure that might be accurate would be a low figure, 
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which suggests the fact that because of economic factors and because 
of housing conditions the Negro has been totally pressed out of the 
market. Other small- wage earners have been pressed out of the 
housing market, and the Negro certainly is a victim of it. 

Senator CharK. In other words, your race suffers more than pro- 

ortionately from the fact that we do not have currently available 
housing for moderate- and low-income groups, private housing, at 
prices which they can afford? 

Dr. Gray. That is right. And the point that you make just now. 
Assuming that the 3,200 figure would be accurate you see, I think 
we must begin to think not in terms of providing houses for that group 
in a specific area but allowing that group to integr ate in proportion 
to their cultural and economic level wherever housing i is available. 

Senator Crark. There has been some of that in Philadelphia, has 
there not ? 

Dr. Gray. There has been. And that is one of the points we want to 
cite here, because Philadelphia has led the country in this whole mat- 
ter of open-occupancy housing. ‘There is, in that, specific refutation 
of Mr. Clarke’s point. I happen to be on the board of directors of the 
Concord Park Homes where we built 140 homes on an integrated basis 
selling from about $11,000 to $12,000. 

Senator CuarK. Is that a Morris Milgrim project ? 

Dr. Gray. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Up in the northeast? 

Dr. Gray. That is right. We also built 19 homes, which we sold, 
running from $18,000 to $22,000. 

Senator Cirark. You have Negro families in both those projects? 

Dr. Gray. Negro and white families. We did it for experimental 
purposes, and we had to maintain a quota. We attempted to maintain 
55 percent white, 45 percent Negro. We had no difficulties selling 
those houses to Negro buyers. We could have sold the entire 140 
houses to Negro buyers. Sar difficulty came, of course, in assuring it 
as being integrated. 

Senator CLark. You were successful, though ? 

Dr. Gray. We were successful, and the ratio now is 55 to 45. 

Senator Proxmire. May I ask one question that may help to amplify 
what Mr. Clarke testified to? What has been the record on those 
houses¢ Has there been any difficulty in collecting payments, and 
so forth ? 

Dr. Gray. No difficulty, and no turnover. But I think the problem 
that Mr. Clarke’s houses pose is comparable to a group of homes 
built in the Bristol area. 

Senator Cuark. Bristol, Pa. ? 

Dr. Gray. Bristol, Pa. 

Senator CiarK. On the Delaware River, north of Philadelphia ? 

Dr. Gray. There is this very correlation, which may be termed as 
a misconception of values by Negroes but may really basically be the 
fact that Negroes have a solid sense of values. T he fact that many 
of these Negroes have been accused of buying good cars is maybe sug- 
gestive of the fact that they want good houses. You are asking | a 
man to make a lifetime decision when he takes on a 30- -year mortgage 
on a very small, paper-box house. And site selection is a factor. 

Senator Cuark. Are you familiar with Mr. Clarke’s development 
in Upper Darby about which he testified ? 
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Dr. Gray. I am not too familiar with his development in Upper 
Darby, but Ts 

Senator CLark. So, you are not in position to tell us any reason, 
other than those he gave us, why those houses have moved so slowly # 

Dr. Gray. I could not say, except the fact that there is a possibility 
of site selection. I know the general reaction of the Negro commu- 
nity toward the Darby area. You see, site selection is a big factor, and 
employment possibilities. 

Senator Proxmire. May I ask if the houses Mr. Clarke talked about 
might be viewed as segregated, while these others are integrated, and, 
therefore, the integrated would be more desirable and you would have 
less trouble selling them ? 

Dr. Gray. That is the definite situation. In other words, I am sure 
and positive that the houses which he is building are in what would 
be considered a segregated area and an area which will continue to 
be segregated, you see. That is why site selection is such an important 
factor. Many Negroes who are seeking new homes certainly do not 
want to go into that kind of an area. 

Senator Ciark. We are dealing almost by definition with the leader- 
ship group in the Negro community, are we not, because those are the 
people who can afford houses of that price. They are the profes- 
sional people, the businessmen. 

Dr. Gray. No, Senator; we are not speaking of the leadership 
group. Weare speaking of a group—— 

Senator Proxmire. Skilled enews 

Dr. Gray. Yes; below the leadership group. The leadership group, 
as you may know, has been moving into the Germantown area. 

Senator CLark. Yes; that is true, but are they not the people going 
into this integrated project up in the northeast ? 

Dr. Gray. No, no. Schoolteachers and young factory workers, 
postal employees, and successful and promoted police officials, and 
that type of persons in city employment. 

Senator Clark. Moderate-income people ? 

Dr. Gray. Moderate-income people. But, you see, many profes- 
sional people in this area, as you know, have bought houses ranging 
from $40,000 to $50,000 in the Germantown area. It would have been 
more desirable had they been able to buy new houses in the suburban 
areas. But such housing was not available to them because of this 
whole problem of racial discrimination. 

Senator CLiark. Are you not a little high on $40,000 to $50,000, to 
be realistic ? 

Dr. Gray. In the Germantown area / 

Senator Crark. Yes. 

Dr. Gray. Many have had to pay that. But I guess you are right. 
I would say, generally, I should correct that. 

Senator Crark. I was thinking $25,000 to $35,000. 

Dr. Gray. $25,000 to $35,000; yes. I think that would be a better 
norm. So, of course, the crux of our suggestion is that the best rem- 
edy for this situation appears to be legislation forbidding discrimina- 
tion in sale, rental, and financing of homes and apartments. Of 
course, that is the approach to the private housing market. 

We have some conclusions and recommendations which I do not 
think need to be emphasized since you have them. These stress the 
Importance of eliminating discrimination and discriminatory prac- 
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tices in the administration of the housing acts that now exist and in- 
troducing new legislation that would take care of other discrimina- 
tory acts that may arise. 
enator Crark. Thank you very much, Dr. Gray. 

Po you have any further questions, Senator Proxmire ? 

Senator Proxmirg. No, thank you. 

Dr. Gray. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Ctark. Always nice to see you. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Gray follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. WILLIAM H. Gray, JR., CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON DEMOCRACY 
IN HOUSING OF THE PHILADELPHIA FELLOWSHIP COMMISSION 


The names of the organizations that have indicated their desire to support 
the testimony of our committee are namely: American Civil Liberties Union 
of Greater Philadelphia, 260 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Community 
Services Department, Greater Philadelphia Council of Churches, 1421 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Council for Equal Job Opportunity, 260 South 15th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fellowship House and Farm, 1521 West Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa.; National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Philadelphia, Pa.; Philadelphia Jewish Community Relations Council, 
260 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Society of Friends, Community on 
Race Relations, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The groups supporting this statement are here today in the interest of bringing 
to the attention of this subcommittee our concern for inereasing the supply of 
good housing for all the people on a nondiscriminatory basis. One of the key 
aims of urban renewal activities is the elimination of substandard housing areas. 
Evidence from research and practical experience gained through slum-clearance 
programs confirms the fact that overcrowding is an outstanding source of housing 
difficulties. In our large cities overcrowding is almost invariably a factor in 
producing and worsening slum conditions. 

Almost all slum-clearance and urban-renewal operations have as a corollary 
activity the reduction of density in slum areas and the redistribution of families 
now crowded into substandard housing localities. Because of the rigid barriers 
against Negroes and other so-called minority groups in our housing market, the 
evacuation of these groups from slum conditions is extremely difficult. This 
fact is set in tragic relief when it is remembered that these groups constitute 
a very high proportion of those living in substandard housing. As Commissioner 
Albert H. Cole of the Housing and Home Finance Agency has stated, I must 
tell you that no program of housing or urban improvement, however well-con- 
ceived, well-financed, or comprehensive, can hope to make more than indifferent 
progress until we open up adequate opportunities to minority families for decent 
housing.” 

The exclusion of nonwhite families from suburban and outlying residential 
areas has worked to maintain the unnatural and harmful concentration of these 
citizens in the older sections of Philadelphia. A wall of racial prejudice has 
prevented Negroes and others from taking part in the normal migration to 
outskirts and suburbs that has been continuing as incomes go up and private 
industry builds more and more new homes. In general, builders, realtors, 
mortgage and insurance companies reenforce this wall of prejudice through 
unwritten but widespread agreements. The combination of professional col- 
lusion with racist social opinions and public apathy has severely limited the 
housing supply for thousands of American citizens. Less than 1 percent of the 
new housing built in Philadelphia metropolitan area between 1940 and 1950 
was available for nonwhite occupancy. In Philadelphia the nonwhite population 
between 1940 and 1950 increased from 252,757 to 378,968, a gain of 50 percent. 
The chamber of commerce estimates the number now to be 489,000. In 1950 
two-thirds of all nonwhite families in the city of Philadelphia lived in only 41 
of the city’s 404 census tracts. Nonwhite citizens financially able and anxious 
to obtain better housing were barred from escaping an environment characterized 
for the most part by overcrowding, housing dilapidation and grievous social 
problems. Although representing only 20 percent of the population, nonwhites 
occupy 46 percent of this city’s 70,000 substandard dwelling units. 

High density public housing developments in nonwhite areas and insufficient 
use of vacant land sites have already resulted in larger and newer racial ghetto 
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patterns in public and private housing. The persistence of racial restrictions 
in the private housing market can only result in forcing public authorities to 
rebuild cleared areas at a high density, for the alternative of free movement 
for the nonwhite population is made almost impossible. The best remedy for 
this situation appears to be legislation forbidding discrimination in the sale, 
rental and financing of homes and apartments. The difficulties that public 
authorities have had in relocating nonwhite families moved from slum clearance 
sites are symbolic of the much greater problems that nonwhite families face 
in attempting to move freely in the private market in pursuit of better houses. 
The conditions that prevent nonwhites from obtaining adequate numbers of new 
homes tend to solidify the artificial barriers that have been inherited from a 
period when democracy was less developed than it is in our time. 

The economic advances made by nonwhite families and the quick response 
that these families have made to the meager home buying opportunities at 
present and at times artificially inflated price levels, indicate that there is no 
lack of demand by nonwhites for homes. These buyers do exist and their finances 
are adequate to meet the requirements of much better housing than they are 
presently forced to occupy. Philadelphia has witnessed a growing pattern of 
social segregation in housing. The total housing market within and outside 
of the city has not been available to Negroes. This is particularly true of new 
and better used housing. Whites have had free access to old and new housing 
in Philadelphia as well as the Philadelphia standard metropolitan area. There 
is no evidence to suggest that so few of the prospective Negro purchasers of 
new homes or good homes in good neighborhoods are unable to meet the same 
requirements that whites of comparable incomes meet. The only explanation 
appears to be gross discrimination even if unwritten. 

The key factor in providing an increased supply of housing is FHA. Yet, in 
the Philadelphia area, practically all of the housing under construction receiving 
FHA insurance is limited to whites. Even though the courts, Government 
officials, and the President of the United States have clearly and finally set 
ferth the principle that Federal powers and aids may not be used to further 
racial or religious discrimination, no affirmative action has been taken to insure 
that such discrimination does not occur. In fact, FHA programs in this area 
have actually resulted in an extension of segregation and widespread discrimina- 
tion. It is not enough to say that FHA itself is not responsible for such dis- 
crimination. If the major purpose of the Federal housing and financing program 
is being circumvented or subverted it is up to the Government itself to find ways 
of putting a stop to such subversion. 

The work of agencies which are concerned with wholesome living conditions 
in our communities has been frustrated and handicapped because of the failure 
on the part of housing agencies to act to eliminate segregation from housing 
constructed with various Federal aids. 

Philadelphia has been in the vanguard of areas demonstrating the feasibility 
and desirability of open occupancy developments. The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority and such private developments as Concord Park, Greenbelt Knoll, 
Friends Self-Help, Friendship Cooperative, Powelton Village, etc., have demon- 
strated that open occupancy does develop strong, vital and healthy communities. 
However, the experiences of the builders, developers and lending institutions 
involved in practically all of these projects encountered many handicaps and 
delays primarily because they were building on an open occupancy basis. Cer- 
tainly Federal housing aids should be freely available to those who provide 
houses for all people without regard to race, religion or national origin. 

Making policy statements is not enough. Specific written instructions should 
be given and should be enforced with sanctions if the objective of a decent home 
in a decent neighborhood is to be made a reality for all Americans. 

Whatever may be the conditions in other areas, in Philadelphia the fostering 
of residential segregation by race, religion or national origin runs counter to 
our traditions and contradicts our civic ideals, our religious heritage and the 
history of liberty that has ennobled our city. There could be no greater con- 
tribution to democracy in our day than elimination of every vestige of dis- 
crimination in housing facilities which receive direct or indirect government aid 
of any kind. 

The Committee on Democracy in Housing of the Philadelphia Fellowship 
Commission includes representatives from practically every group in Phila- 
delphia concerned with housing either professionally or as citizens. It also 
includes a number of real estate brokers who are thoroughly familiar with 
problems of builders, mortgage and finance companies, etc. The committee is 
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convinced that public housing is indispensable to solving that portion of the 
problem which is created by the needs of the lowest economic groups regardless 
of racial, religious, or nationality backgrounds. However, for the overwhelming 
majority of Philadelphians the solution of the quest for a decent home in a decent 
environment must be sought through private housing. The fields of publie 
and private housing are obviously and permanently interrelated and in a sense 
interdependent. The Committee on Democracy in Housing, therefore, spent 
approximately 15 months drafting the attached credo and code of fair housing 
practices which represents the best judgment of a thoroughly representative 
group of persons and agencies concerned with democratic housing practices 
and facilities. We believe this credo and code to be the first of its type in 
America. We submit it because of our belief that housing problems cannot 
be solved by government alone or by the private housing industry alone. The 
two must at least cooperate to secure democratic practices at every stage of 
every housing transaction. They must neither scapegoat each other nor shift 
responsibility to each other. The task of providing equal opportunity for decent 
housing for all Americans is the indivisible responsibility of all Americans. 

As indicated in our letter of December 12, to the committee on housing, we 
would like to present a statement and memorandum prepared by the American 
Civil Liberties Union of Greater Philadelphia. The agencies listed at the begin- 
ning of our testimony have not had an opportunity to review the statement and 
memorandum from the American Civil Liberties Union, therefore, they have not 
endorsed the specific documents. However, the principle embodied in the state- 
ments has received their unanimous approval. The significant contribution of 
the statement is that it puts into a practical regulation one of the recommenda- 
tions that is contained in our overall testimony. We strongly urge that the 
committee give this proposed regulation serious consideration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. In our judgment it is neither wise nor possible to separate certain aspects of 
the problem of housing practices in Philadelphia. Problems in public housing 
and redevelopment effect private housing practices and vice versa. Clearly, only 
a small even though important segment of the need for housing can be met 
through public housing. The bulk of the problem is to be found in the private 
housing field. Ways of solving or resolving the problems in meeting the housing 
needs on both levels must be applied simultaneously. 

2. The past decade and a half of high employment and prosperity have brought 
into focus the need for decent housing in decent neighborhoods. Well qualified 
persons seeking such housing both in Philadelphia and in the immediate suburbs 
have constantly been frustrated by the unequal practice of denying new and 
better housing on the grounds of the race and/or religion. It is an open secret 
that most builders of new houses and apartments and most finance or mortgage 
companies do not make housing and financing available on an equal basis to 
Negroes. The only exceptions are when such houses or apartments are spe- 
cifically built for Negro occupancy and in the instance of those Negroes whose 
incomes and positions rate by exceptions being made for them. 

3. It is our conviction that until and unless the problem of open occupancy of 
all types of housing is resolved it will not be possible to effectively attack other 
social evils and handicaps such as the development of schools in which pupils are 
all of one race and the gross overcrowding of certain neighborhoods with an 
attendant increase in vice and crime and with the bitterness, cynicism and frus- 
tration which develops in people living in segregated neighborhoods. Whenever 
any branch of government in any way abets, condones, cooperates with or winks 
at discriminatory practices by builders or finance companies wide segments of 
the public both white and colored tend to lose respect for government. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. The Federal, State, and local governments should incorporate into all laws 
regulations and contracts clear cut provisions and sanctions against discrimi: 
nation and/or segregation based on race, religion, or national origin in the sale, 
rental, financing, and conditions of occupancy of housing financed or assisted in 
any way by such governments. 

2. The Federal Housing Administration should refuse to insure any housing 
in Philadelphia unless in the selling, leasing, or renting of the accommodations 
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there is strict observance of the city charter which forbids discrimination on 
the basis of race, religion, or national origin. 

8. Special measures should be taken to prevent “buck passing” by which 
builders and finance or mortgage companies attribute to each other responsibility 
for the denial of housing to qualified Negroes or members of certain nationality 
or religious groups. 

4. Particular care should be taken to provide for the housing needs of indi- 
viduals or families displaced because of public or redevelopment housing or 
because of any governmental activity which requires involuntary change of 
residence. 

5. Trained and experienced personnel should be assigned responsibility for 
assuring equal and democratic housing practices. 

6. Periodic Checks should be made by governmental agencies to make certain 
that such provisions are not being circumvented in any stage of the process of 
building, selling, renting, financing, and occupancy of housing. 

7. Annual reports should be issued to the community, whereby citizens may 
be enabled to determine the extent to which the government, in fact, is using 
its strength and resources to assure a decent house in a suitable living environ- 
ment for all Americans without regard to race, religion, or national origin. 


(The prepared statement of the American Civil Liberties Union 
follows:) 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, GREATER PHILADELPHIA 
’ BRANCH 


The American Civil Liberties Union shares the view already expressed by 
other groups at these hearings, that Federal aid to housing should be re- 
stricted to housing which is available for the occupancy of all citizens without 
regard to race. The purpose of this statement and the attached legal me- 
morandum is to demonstrate that the Federal Housing Administration and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency have authority now to deny Federal bene- 
fits to discriminatory housing. 

While the Federal Housing Administration has considered as one of its 
chief functions in the past that of minimizing the risk involved in the various 
transactions which it insures nevertheless in reporting on the housing bill of 
1954, the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency made it clear that these 
financial objectives “should not obscure the fact that the first responsibility of 
Congress, and that of any agency administering part or all of the housing pro- 
gram, is to protect and preserve the public interest, in general, and the rights 
of homeowners, in particular.” 

That the availability of housing for minority groups is a matter of public 
concern has already been made clear by Congress, which declared by statute 
“All citizens of the United States shall have the same right, in every State and 
Territory, as is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, 
hold, and employ real and personal property.” (Rev. Stat. sec. 1978 8 U. 8. C. A. 
42). 

President Eisenhower also declared in his message to Congress on housing, on 
January 25, 1954: “The development of conditions under which every American 
family can obtain good housing is a major objective of national policy. It is 
important for two reasons. First, good housing in good neighborhoods is neces- 
sary for good citizenship and good health among our people. Second, a high 
level of housing construction and vigorous community development are essential 
to the economic and social well-being of our country. Jt is therefore, properly 
@ concern of this Government to insure that opportunities are provided every 
American family to acquire a good home.” [Italics supplied. ] 

In view of these very clear statements of policy, we believe it incumbent upon 
the Federal Housing Administration and the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to adopt regulations putting that policy into effect. 

Our legal research, the results of which are in the memorandum attached, 
convinces us that FHA has the authority to regulate effectively on segregation 
and discrimination, and that existing legislation and regulations are ineffective. 
The outlawing of written agreements providing for discrimination does not 
offer a practical solution. 
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We suggest that within the powers conferred upon the administrators of the 
National Housing Act there may be employed a number of devices which can, 
if the administrators so will it, effectively end the national scandal in which 
minorities are taxed to provide housing funds the benefits of which are not 
available to all citizens equally and impartially without regard to race or color, 
One type of regulation is submitted below. This is not an exclusive remedy, 
there are probably many others which might be effective. The heart of our pro- 
posal is that FHA participants who engage in discriminatory practices be refused 
the benefits of subsequent participation in the FHA program. 

At present this country is in a housing building boom of historical magnitude. 
The environment is being created today in which democracy will either thrive 
or degenerate. As the principal administrators of the National Housing Act, 
HFHA and FHA have the duty to use the powers given them to foster the kind 
of environment in which democracy is most likely to endure. That environment 
is one as free of discrimination and segregation as it is humanly possible to 
attain. 

PROPOSED REGULATION 


Any person or firm (including but not limited to any individual, partnership, 
association, trusts, or corporation) participating (either directly as an insured 
lender or as a borrower, or indirectly as a builder, contractor, sellor, or dealer, 
or Salesman or sales agent for a builder, contractor, seller, or dealer) under title 
I, Il ,VI, VII, or LX of the National Housing Act, who shall discriminate against 
any person on the basis of race, religion, or national origin in connection with any 
transaction which is an integral part or merely preliminary to the lending or 
borrowing of loans and mortgages insured or to be insured under the National 
Housing Act or which is an integral part or merely preliminary to the sale, 
leasing, granting of title, granting of possession, or other disposition of property 
which is the subject matter of a mortgage or loan insured or to be insured 
under the National Housing Act, shall be refused the benefits of participation 
under the aforesaid titles after proceedings as provided by the National Housing 
Act, section 512 and such person or firm shall not be permitted to participate 
thenceforth until a bond in a sum to be fixed by the Commissioner shall be filed 
with the Commissioner conditioned that said person or firm shall not discriminate 
in the future. 

MEMORANDUM 


The authority of the Federal Housing Commissioner to promulgate regulations 
denying participation in programs administered under the National Housing 
Act to persons and firms practicing discrimination and segregation in housing 
distribution and finance—prepared for the American Civil Liberties Union, 
Greater Philadelphia Branch, by George J. O'Neill 


The President’s Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective July 27, 1947,’ consolidated 
7 Government agencies and their functions into the 3 constituent agencies of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. These three agencies are the Federal 
Housing Administration, the Home Loan Bank Board, and the Public Housing 
Administration. The Housing and Home Finance Administrator, who heads the 
HHFA, has the responsibility for the general supervision and coordination of the 
functions of the constituent agencies. He also serves as chairman of the National 
Housing Council, composed of the heads of the constituent agencies of the HHFA 
and the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Secretaries of Defense, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare.’ The 
purpose of the National Housing Council is the promotion of effective use of the 
housing functions and activies of its member departments and agencies in further- 
ance of the housing policies and objectives established by law, facilitation of 
consistency between such housing function and activities and the general economic 
and fiscal policies of the Government, and for avoiding duplication or overlapping 





112 F. R. 4981, 61 Stat. 954,5 U. S. C. A.. sec. 133y—16. 

2 Reorganization Plan No. 3, sec. 5 (b), 5 U. S. C. A., sec. 1388y—16; U. S. Government 
Organization Manual 1954—55, revised as of July 1, 1954, p. 406. 

3U. S. Government Organization Manual. supra, pp. 404, 407; Reorganization Plan No. 
3, sec. 6, as ameded ; 12 U. S. C. A., sec. 1701¢ (a). 
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of such housing functions and activities... With respect to the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Housing and Home Finance Administrator has the same 
relationship as the Federal Loan Administrator formerly had. The Adminis- 
trator may make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
his functions, powers, and duties. 

The Federal Housing Administration was created by the National Housing Act 
approved June 27, 1934, to encourage improvement in housing standards and con- 
ditions, to provide a system of mutual mortgage insurance, and to exert a stabiliz- 
ing influence on the mortgage market. The Federal Housing Commissioner heads 
this agency. The FHA provides insurance against loss on several types of loans 
made by private lending institutions and insures yields on investments in rental 
housing for families of moderate income, where no mortgage financing is involved. 
The FHA does not make loans and does not build housing. 

The principal activity of the agency is the insurance of mortgages on one- to 
four-family homes under title II, section 203, of the National Housing Act. 
The lending agency's guaranty against loss is supported by premiums collected 
by the Federal Housing Commissioner, but also backed by governmental guaranty 
against loss to some extent if the premiums fixed by the law should be inadequate.” 
It is under this program that the FHA has its greatest impact on national housing 
distribution and therefore this memorandum will be primarily concerned with the 
Commissioner’s authority to regulate under title IT. 

Any financial institution approved by the Commissioner as eligible mortgagee 
may apply for mutual mortgage insurance under section 2083 of the National 
Housing Act. The application form is divided into four parts, namely, (1) the 
mortgagee’s application setting forth the loan terms, among other things: (2) the 
mortgagor’s statement setting forth the purpose of the loan, estimated settlement 
requirements, his employment status, and financial position; (8) the mortgagor’s 
property description; and (4) instructions setting forth the exhibits required 
with the application, the financial requirements for closing, and the allowable 
charges by the mortgagee. The mortgagor is required to show financial ability 
to pay all proper charges in connection with the construction or purchase and the 
closing of the loan. 

On receipt of the mortgagee’s application for insurance, an underwriting 
analysis is made of the proposed loan by the technical staff. Upon determination 
that the mortgagor and the property offered as security conforms with the 
standards and requirements prescribed by the Commissioner, a commitment for 
insurance is issued to the applicant mortgagee setting forth the terms and condi- 
tions under which the loan will be endorsed for insurance. Upon return of the 
original commitment properly executed, together with the documents specified 
therein, the original credit instrument is endorsed for insurance by the execution 


4 See note 3 supra. 

5 Message of the President, May 27, 1947: 5 0. S. C. A., see. 1383y—16, p. 114. The funce- 
tion of the Federal Loan Administrator was supervision of the administration and coor- 
dination of the functions and activities of various lending agencies, including the FHA. 
See 1939 Reorganization Plan No. 1, sec. 402, et seq., 5 U. S. C. A., see. 133t, note. For 
other functions, see U. S. Government Organization Manual, 1954—55, p. 406. 

612 U.S.C. A., sec. 1701¢ (a). 

748 Stat. 1246 (1934). 

§U. S. Government Organization Manual, 1954—55, p. 410. 

*U. S. Government Organization Manual, 1954—55, p. 411. 

12 U. S. C. A., sec. 1707 et seq. “The FHA insurance of 1- to 4-family homes (see 
203) is by far the largest and most important part of the Federal Housing program. 
Since its inception, despite a long depression, World War II, and the Korean conflict, this 
program has been responsible for the insurance of slightly more than $17 billion of 
mortgages or almost 3 million homes. In 1953, 239,250 houses were insured under this 
section, accounting for $2,037,210,000 of insurance. In 1950, the biggest housing year 
to date, it provided the insurance for 347,000 housing units.” §S. Rept. No. 1472, May 
28, 1954; 15 U. S. C. Cong. & Admin. News 4621. f 

™ MacLean, Mortgages Under Title II of the National Housing Act, 21 A. B. A. J. 217, 
218. ‘The statute, 12 U. S. C. A., see. 1708, reads: “Mutual Mortgage Insurance Fund. 
There is hereby created a Mutual Mortgage Insurance Fund (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Fund”), which shall be used by the Commissioner as a revolving fund for carrying out 
the provisions of this title with respect to mortgages insured under section 1709 as here- 
inafter provided, and there shall be allocated immediately to such fund the sum of 
$10,000,000 out of funds made available to the Commissioner for the purposes of this 
subchapter.” 
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of the endorsement panel, in the name of the Commissioner by an authorized 
agent.” 

The “operative builder,” that is, one who builds dwellings for the purpose of 
selling them, benefits under title II through the issuance by FHA of the com- 
mitments or agreements to insure mortgages on buildings when completed. 

“These commitments are of three kinds and contemplate three situations: 
First, where a definite purchaser has been procured in advance who will become 
the mortgagor; second, a commitment to an unknown buyer; and, third, to the 
builder as mortgagor, when he can show that with his own capital he will be 
able to finance any part of the cost not covered by the proposed mortgage and 
will be able to carry the mortgage on a reasonable number of vacant or unsold 
dwellings, and that the project is economically sound. 

“Lending institutions must determine for themselves the extent of the tem- 
porary financing which they will grant. They will take into consideration the 
following points: 

“Where the commitment to a known buyer has been obtained, a building loan 
will be readily available. The lending agency in this case has the assurance of 
refunding the temporary loan by an insured mortgage as soon as the building 
is completed. Consequently the personal credit of the builder is not a vital 
consideration. 

“Where the commitment is to an unknown buyer, the situation is entirely 
different and the granting of the building loan depends almost entirely upon the 
lender being satisfied as to the personal credit of the builder and the probability 
of a sale. These matters the lender must determine upon its own responsibility. 
While it is assured of refunding if and when the property is sold to a qualified 
mortgagor, the lender must decide for itself whether the builder is financially 
able to carry the property and the building loan for an indefinite period. 

“When the commitment has been issued to a builder, as a prospective mort- 
gagor, temporary financing will be easily obtained. In this case the lender is 
assured both as to time and credit. The FHA has assumed the burden before 
issuing the commitment, of determining whether the builder is able to carry as 
many properties as he has obtained commitment for. The building loan is sure 
to be refinanced as soon as the construction is completed.” * 

Section 611 of title VI authorizes the insurance of mortages including con- 
struction advances, on projects of 25 or more single-family dwellings. Indi- 
vidual mortgages covering individual dwellings may also be insured under 611 
upon release of the individual dwellings from the blanket mortgage." 

From the foregoing account it is apparent that the mutual mortgage insurance 
program, while directly benefiting mortgagees by insuring their investments 
against loss, also indirectly benefits the builder by enabling him to obtain finane- 
ing which might not otherwise be available to him. It is also apparent that sellers 
other than builders benefit under the program by the creation of a wider market 
for housing as consumer-wortgagors are enabled to obtain mortgage loans they 
could not have obtained without such credit-risk protection for the mortgagees. 
The consumer-mortgagors have benefited not only in finding purchase money 
more easily obtainable, but also by lower interest rates and longer terms on 
their mortgage loans. These benefits are made possible by the Federal Govern- 
ment bearing the greatest portion of the risk attendant to mortgage financing. 

Quite naturally, the Federal Housing Administration has considered its 
chief and almost its only function in the past as one of minimizing the risk 
involved in the various transactions which it insures, so as to preserve and 
perpetuate the mutual insurance fund. Thus the bulk of the substantive regu- 
lations promulgated by the FHA under title II are concerned with risk elements 
such as the quality of the secured premises, the credit standing of the mortgagor, 
the provisions of the mortgage instrument, and so forth. While conservation 
of the fund is no doubt a duty of prime importance to view this as the sole 


1224 C. F. R., sec. 200.4, The authority cited by FHA for the general regulations con- 
tained in 24 C. F. R., sees. 20.1 to 200.27, is sec. 2, 48 Stat. 1246, as amended, 12 U. 8. C., 


and Supp. 1703: “Insurance of Financial Institutions. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized and empowered upon such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, to insure banks, 
trust companies, persona] finance companies, mortgage companies, building and loan asso- 


ciations, installment lending companies and other such financial institutions, which the 
Commissioner finds to be qualified by experience or facilities and approves as eligible for 
credit insurance against losses which they may sustain as a result of loans and advances of 


credit, * * *.” See 24C.F.R. at p. 101. 


13 MacLean, supra, note 11, at 21 


M22: B.C. A. 


sec. 1746. 
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function of the Administration is to misinterpret the intent of Congress. The 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, in reporting the housing bill of 
1954, flatly stated: , 

“While your committee has included a number of tightening amendments an 
safeguards against possible abuses and irregularities in the administration of 
the various housing programs, it feels that there is a need for a change in 
the approach or philosophy of administration that the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration appears to have manifested thus far. While naturally and properly 
the FHA should be concerned with protecting its insurance fund, the builder, 
and the mortgagee against loss, and encouraging profitable programs of con- 
struction and while your committee fully appreciates, as it has stated in the 
opening paragraphs of this report, the importance of maintaining a high level 
of housing production, these objectives should not obscure the fact that the first 
responsibility of Congress, and that of any agency administering part or all of 
the housing program, is to protect and preserve the public interest, in general, 
and the rights of homeowners, in particular. It is your committee’s considered 
opinion, and unless contrary views are expressed or amendments are offered that 
is the intent of Congress that the HHFA and its constituted agencies in their 
administration of the program which they are authorized to carry out shall at 
all times regard as a primary responsibility their duty to act in the interest of 
the individual home purchaser and in so doing to protect his interest to the extent 
feasible.” [Italics supplied. ] 

The committee of conference in connection with the same bill, stated in its 
report, after mentioning that FHA procedures have operated primarily for the 
benefit of the Government and its insurance funds: 

“Nevertheless, the Congress has consistently recognized and intended, that, 
notwithstanding the fact that technically there is no legal relationship between 
the FHA and the individual mortgagor, these FHA procedures also operate for 
the benefit and protection of the individual home buyer. However, there has 
apparently been a strong tendency on the part of the FHA to view these pro- 
cedures as operating exclusively for the protection of the Government and its 
insurance funds. The committee of conference does not believe such a view to 
be consistent with the intent of the Congress in respect of the basic legislation 
relating to the FHA in the past, and, as to the future, desire to make it abun- 
dantly clear that such is not the case. 

“In this connection, the committee of conference calls attention to two specific 
provisions included in the conference substituted which clearly indicate the 
intent of the Congress that the protection of the FHA system shall also inure 
to the benefit of the individual home buyer.” * 

The report then mentions the provision requiring the builder or seller to de- 
liver warranty to the buyer that the home is constructed in substantial conform- 
ity with the plans and specifications on which the FHA valuation of such home 
was based and the provision that the builder or seller shall agree to deliver 
prior to the execution of a contract for sale of the property, a written statement 
to the purchaser setting forth the amount of the FHA’s appraised value of the 
property. With reference to the latter provision the Senate report stated: ™ 

“Your committee was surprised to learn that the FHA did not make its 
appraisals available to purchasers of a new home, prior to the sale, another in- 
stance of FHA’s apparent feeling of nonresponsibility to the consumer.” [Italies 
supplied. | 

The foregoing quotations constitute a clear mandate, as well as criticism, from 
the most recent Congress to the FHA to redirect its administration of the na- 
tional housing program so as to “act in the interest of the individual home 
purchaser and in so doing protect his interest to the extent feasible.’ The FHA 
should keep in mind its duty to protect and preserve the public interest in gen- 
eral and, disregarding the lack of legal relationship with the mortgagor, FHA 
procedures should operate for the “benefit and protection of the individual home 
buyer.” 

Is segregation or discrimination in housing a matter to which committees of 
Congress had reference in the foregoing declarations? In all probability the 
committees did not have minority problems specifically in mind when these 





%S. Rept. 1472, 83d Cong., 2d sess. (1954), as reported in 15 U. S. C. Cong. and Admin. 
News, 4605, 4608. 

16 Conference Rept. 2271, 83d Cong., 2d sess. (1954), as reported in 15 U. S. C. Cong. and 
Admin. News 4710 et sea. 

* See note 15 supra, 15 U. S. C. Cong. and Admin. News at 4623. 
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reports were written. They were addressing themselves to the broader problem 
of protection of all housing consumers and the public as a whole. But the 
axiom is that the whole equals the sum of its parts; and therefore, to give effect 
to the intent of Congress, the HHFA and FHA must direct its attention to the 
problems of all consumers arising out of housing distribution with which the 
FHA has a connection, including the problems of minorities. Members of 
minority groups, as well as other persons, constitute “individual home pur- 
chasers” and “consumers” within the language of Congress. 

The interest of the individual member of a minority group in having housing 
readily accessible to him for purchase without regard to his minority charac- 
teristics is quite apparent. His interest in having housing not only accessible 
but also not segregated or set apart from other groups of persons is so natural 
as to be obvious. That these interests are also matters of public concern has 
been recognized by the United States Supreme Gourt “ and Congress. Congress, 
by statute,” has declared, 

“All citizens of the United States shall have the same right, in every State 
and Territory, as is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to inherit, purchase lease, 
sell, hold, and employ real and personal property.” 

The President also declared in his message to Congress on Housing on January 
25, 1954: 

“The development of conditions under which every American family can 
obtain good housing is as major objective of national policy. It is important for 
two reasons. First, good housing in good neighborhoods is necessary for good 
citizenship and good health among our people. Second, a high level of housing 
construction and vigorous community development are essential to the economic 
and social well-being of our country. Jt is, therefore, properly a concern of this 
Government to insure that opportunities are provided every, American family to 
acquire a good home.” [Italics supplied.] 

National policy with respect to such interests and rights having been so clearly 
and unmistakably set forth by the judicial, legislative, and executive branches 
of the Government, it is incumbent upon the HHFA and FHA to implement that 
policy “to the extent feasible”’.” 

It is feasible for the FHA to promulgate a regulation similar to the one ac- 
companying this memorandum. Congress has provided : ” 

“In order to carry out the provisions of this subchapter I and subchapters 
If, If, VI, VIII, and X of this chapter, the Commissioner may establish such 
agencies, and prescribe their authorities, duties, responsibilities.” 

With respect to title II, the National Housing Act states: * 

“The Commissioner is authorized and directed to make such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this subchapter IT.” 

The FHA has found it within its power to issue regulations concerned with 
discrimination and segregation. It has cited the above section of the act as its 
authority for the present regulations under title II dealing with racial discrimi- 
nation. ‘These regulations, which are typical of regulations on this subject 
found under all other titles or programs of the act, read as follows: “ 

“Mutual mortgage insurance eligibility requirements of mortgage covering 1 
to 4 family dwellings: 

“Eligible mortgages: 221.29 Mortgage covenant regarding racial restrictions. 
The mortgage shall contain a covenant by the mortgagor that until the mortgage 
has been paid in full, or the contract of insurance otherwise terminated, he will 
not execute or file of record any instrument which imposes a restriction upon 





18 Brown vy. Bd. of Edvcation of Topeka (347 U. S., 74 S. Ct. 686 (1954)), which held 
that segregated educational facilities are inherently unequal, depriving minority groups 
plaintiffs of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed in the 14th amendment. The 
court recognized the importance of education to democratic society and gave controlling 
weight to the fact that segregation, in and of itself, had an adverse effect on public 
education. In a comparison case, Bolling v. Sharpe (347 U. 8S. ——. 74 S. Ct. 698 (1954)), 
the court held that segregation in the schools of Washington, D. C., violates the due- 
process clause of the 5th amendment, since segregation in public education is not reason- 
ably related to any proper governmental objective, and therefore is an arbitrary depriva- 
tion of liberty. Cf. Hurd v. Hodge (334 U. S. 24, 68 S. Ct. 847 (1948)), Shelley v. 
Kraemer (334.U. 8. 1, 68 8. Ct. 836 (1948)). 

1 Rey. Stat., sec. 1978, 8 U. S. C. A. 42. 

” Quoted in S. Rept. 1472, supra, 15 U. S. C. Cong. and Admin. News 4605. 

2 See note 15, supra. 

#2212 U.S.C. A., sec. 1702. 

* See. 211, 52 Stat. 23, 12 U. S. C. A. 1715b, which is cited by the FHA as its authority 
for the regulations dealing specifically with mutual mortgage insurance which are contained 
in 24 C, F. R., secs. 221.1 to 221.45. See 24 C. F. K. (1954 Cum. Pocket Supp.), p. 73. 
%24 C. F. R., sec. 221.29, sec. 221.87, sec. 221.42. 
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the sale or occupancy of the mortgaged property on the basis of race, color, or 
creed. Such covenant shall be binding upon the mortgagor and his assigns and 
shall provide that upon violation thereof the mortgagee may, at its option, 
declare the unpaid balance of the mortgage immediately due and payable. 

“Kligible mortgagors: 221.37 Racial restrictions certificate. A mortgagor 
must certify that until the mortgage has been paid in full, or the contract of 
insurance otherwise terminated he will not file for record any restriction upon 
the sale or occupancy of the mortgaged property on the basis of race, color, or 
ereed or execute any agreement, lease, or conveyance affecting the mortgaged 
property which imposes any such restriction upon its sale or occupancy. 

“Bligible property: 221.42 Racial restriction on property. A mortgagee must 
establish that no restriction upon the sale or occupancy of the mortgaged prop- 
erty on the basis of race, color, or creed, has been filed of record at any time 
subsequent to February 15, 1950, and prior to the recording of the mortgage 
offered for insurance.” 

If FHA has the authority to regulate on this subject at all, it certainly has 
the power to issue regulations which are effective. However, the present regu- 
lations are largely ineffectual. The three quoted regulations do not forbid 
racial discrimination and segregation; but merely forbid written agreements to 
discriminate or segregate. Thus discrimination and segregation without any 
agreement or by oral agreement is permitted to continue unaffected. Regulation 
291.29 provides that if the mortgagor does execute or file of record a prohibited 
restrictive instrument, the mortgagee may, at its option, declare the unpaid 
balance of the mortgage immediately due and payable. However, the mortgagee 
in all probability would have no interest whatever in enforcement of such a 
provision, even if it could have any occasion for ascertaining, once the mortgage 
transaction was completed, and in the absence of a refinancing or other cause 
of title search, whether or not such a restrictive instrument has been executed 
or recorded. Regulation 221.37 provides for a certification by the mortgagor 
that he will not execute or record a prohibited restrictive instrument, but does 
not provide for punishment or penalty in the event of a subsequent breach of 
the certification. Regulations 221.42 highlights the ineffectiveness and total 
impotency of the present regulations. It places the burden on the mortgagee 
of establishing that no prohibited restriction has been recorded as to the pro- 
posed property within certain dates. However, since the decisions in Shelley v. 
Kraemer and Hurd vy. Hodge™ such restrictions would not be given effect by 
the courts in any event, and therefore depend on voluntary compliance with 
their provisions. Such voluntary conduct does not require a recorded instrument 
to incite it. In fact, most practices of discrimination and segregation today 
depend on conduct which is either voluntary or privately coerced through some 
means other than the sanction of the law of contracts or property. 

The aim of the proposed regulation is to eliminate any and all practices of 
discrimination and segregation in housing distribution by any participant in the 
National Housing Act’s insurance program regardless of the ferm in which the 
practice presents itself or is accomplished. The opponents of such a regula- 
tion are sure to advance the argument that the Federal Government is without 
power to forbid discrimination and/or segregation by private individuals and 
that it follows that the FHA cannot regulate on this subject in order to prevent 
such conduct by private persons. This argument might have some merit if the 
proposed regulation was intended to apply to all persons engaged in housing 
distribution. But such is not the case. The proposed regulation is limited 
in its application to participants in the programs administered by FHA. There- 
fore, no private person or firm need submit to the proposed regulation except 
by his or its voluntary act of choosing to participate in FHA programs. 

No private person or firm has a vested right to participate in these programs. 
Any participant may be denied the privilege of participating in accordance with 
the provisions of section 512,” which provides : 

“Section 512. Notwitnstanding any other provision of law, the Commissioner 
is authorized to refuse the benefits of participation (either directly as an insured 
lender or as a borrower, or indirectly as a builder, contractor, or dealer, or sales- 
man or sales agent for a builder, contractor, or dealer) under title I, IT, VI, VII. 
VIII, or IX of this act to any person or firm (including but not limited to any 





® 334 U.S. 1, 92 L. Ed. 1161, 68 S. Ct. 838 (1948). 

% 334 U. S. 24, 92 L. Ed. 1187, 68 S. Ct. 847 (1948). 

* Public Law No. 560, 83d Cong., 2d sess., sec, 132 (Aug. 2, 1954, effective Oct. 1, 1954) : 
as reported in 15 U. S. C. Cong. and Admin. News 4494. 
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individual partnership, association, trust, or corporation) if the Commissioner 
has determined that such person or firm (1) has knowingly or willfully violated 
any provision of this act or of title III of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended or of any regulations issued by the Commissioner under 
this Act or by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs under said title III or (2) 
has, in connection with contracts or financing relating to such work violated 
Federal or State penal statutes.” 

Section 512 is thus available to the Commissioner to provide effective enforce- 
ment of the proposed regulation, should it be adopted by the FHA, and it can 
not be argued that the agency does not have the machinery to enforce such a 
regulation. The proposed regulation could be enforced in the same fashion as 
other regulations of abuses will be enforced under section 512. 

At present this country is in a house building boom of historical magnitude. 
The environment is being created today in which democracy will either thrive 
or degenerate.” It is hardly necessary to point out the impact of the National 
Housing Act on the housing distribution system of our country. As the principal 
administrators of the National Housing Act, HHFA and FHA have the duty 
to use the powers given them to foster that kind of environment in which de- 
mocracy is most likely to endure. That environment is one as free of discrimi- 
nation and segregation as it is humanly possible to attain. 


Senator Crark. The next witness is Mr. Larry Reich, president of 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the American Institute of Planners. 


Mr. Reich, we are very happy to have you here. Will you introduce 
your colleague ? 


STATEMENTS OF LARRY REICH, PRESIDENT, AND LOUIS P. DOL- 
BEARE, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS 


Mr. Retcu. This is Mr. Louis P. Dolbeare, who is the one who will 
really make the presentation for our group, although I am president 
of the chapter. 

We havea statement here we would like to put in the record. 

Senator CiarK. Will you two gentlemen please identify yourselves 
for the record ? 

Mr. Reitcu. I am Larry Reich, president of the American Institute 
of Planners. 

Mr. Dorprare. I am Louis P. Dolbeare, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Philadelphia Regional Chapter. 

Senator Ciark. Of the American Institute of Planners? 

Mr. Dorpeare. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. I note you gentlemen have furnished us with a 
rather voluminous statement, which I will ask to have printed in the 
record at the conclusion of your remarks. 

Which of you is going to do the talking ? 

Mr. Dovpeare. I am, sir. 


% The United States Supreme Court cited the following authorities on the sociological, 
psychological, and economic effects of racial discrimination in the Brown case, supra, note 
18: 

1. K. B. Clark, Effect of Prejudice and Discrimination on Personality Development 
(Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, 1950). 

2. Witner and Kotinsky, Personality in the Making, c. VI (1952). 

3. Deutscher and Chein, Psychological Effects of Enforced Segregation: A Survey of 
Social Science Opinion, 26 J. Psychol. 259 (1948). 

4. Chein, What Are the Psychological Effects of Segregation Under Conditions of Equal 
Facilities ?, 3 Int. J. Opinion and Attitude Res. 229 (1949). 

5. Frameld, Educational Costs, in Discrimination and National Welfare (McIver, ed. 
1949), 44—48. 

6. Frazier, The Negro in the United States (1949), 674-681. 

7. Myrdal, An American Dilemma (1944). 
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Senator Ciark. Mr. Dolbeare, will you be willing then to just give 
us the high points of your statement and e mphasize such rec ommenda- 
tions as you think would be helpful to the committee / 

Mr. Dotperare. I will go over this as quickly as I can. It is an out- 
line summary of our recommendations. 

Senator Crark. We do not want to cut you short. 

Mr. Dorseare. In appearing today I would like to first stress our 
gratitude to you for the opportunity to make this statement, and I 

would like first to state the national policies of the American Institute 
of Planners on the subjects in this field. 

Senator Cuark. Maybe you had better tell us in a little more detail 
for the benefit of our colleagues just what the American Institute of 
Planners is. 

Mr. Dorpeare. The American Institute of Planners is the profes- 
sional organization of American Planners. The Philadelphia Re- 
gional C hapter is the local offshoot of the national organization. 

Senator CLarK. Will you give us some idea of the size of your 
organization, both nationally and loe: lly? 

Mr. Dopeare. There are approximately 2,000 members of the na- 

tional-organization, and locally I believe we have about 50 members. 

Senator CrarK. Thank you. 

Mr. Dorsears. The renewal program adopted by the Congress in 
1956 needs to be enlarged. Most importantly, there should be au- 
thorization for a 5-to-10 year program so as to permit continuity in 
local planning. 

Senator Cuark. When you say “renewal,” you of course also in- 
clude urban redevelopment ? 

Mr. Dorreare. As we understand renewal, it includes rehabilitation. 

Senator CLarK. Renewal and rehabilitation of existing housing? 

Mr. Doxpeare. The overall picture. 

No. 2, several forms of aid to middle-income housing and public 
housing are needed to permit relocation of families coming from all 
income groups. For public housing, a considerably g greater freedom 
of choice on size, location, dw elling type, occupants” income limita- 
tions, and disposition of the units. 

Senator Crark. Are you of the view that more public housing is 
pretty clearly needed in order to handle the relocation problem re- 
sulting from slum clearance ? 

Mr. Doueearr. V ery much so. 

No. 3, federally aided highways should conform to compresensive 
lans for metropolitan areas, or for isolated communities. This con- 
ormity should be achieved through requirements similar to urban 

renewal procedures. 

No. 4, Federal aid to planning education is essential in order to end 
the present shortage of qualified personnel. 

No. 5, there should be increased Federal concern for and support 
of metropolitan planning. 

Senator CLark. May I stop you there to ask you to elaborate a little 
bit on that aid to planning education ? You will recall that there 
was in the Housing Act of 1957 as it came out of committee a provision 
for a Federal grant-in-aid of planning education, which was eventually 
stricken out of the act. Also for graduate fellowships. That is one 
of the projects in which Senator Sparkman is most interested, and 
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I think it would be helpful if you could give us briefly your concept 
of the need. 

Mr. Doxpeare. I would like to say first I think the institute was 
delighted to find that the provision got as far as it did this time. 
We look forward to the time when it will get all the way through. 

The need we find is that graduating from planning schools every 
year are perhaps 250 or 300 qualified professional trained planners. 

Senator CiarKk. Is that at the graduate level 

Mr. Dotsrare. As in medicine or law or theology, yes, it is a gradu- 
ate program. The jobs that become available every year are peseane 
2 or 3 timesas many. We have jobs around the country going begging 
and a great deal of shifting and bidding up of prices between the 
various cities and agencies because of the shortage. We do not con- 
sider it a healthy condition. 

Senator CrarK. In other words, you are like the scientists and 
engineers ? 

Mr. DoxBeare, Ona much smaller scale. 

Senator Proxmire. I might say it is most refreshing to get this 
viewpoint from a group that wants to expand its professional field 
so that they do not have this opportunity for having their salaries and 
so forth bid up. My experience has been that a “fence me in” attitude 
is far more common, and it is wonderful to get someone who has this 
excellent public-interest viewpoint. 

Senator Cuark. I concur. I think my own profession of law is 
sometimes a pretty bad offender in that regard. 

Mr. Dotprare. Perhaps because we are a relatively new profession 
and because we are engaged—whether in private practice, as I am, or 
as an employee of a public body—in what amounts to public-service 
work. 

Senator Crark. I think it would be interesting, if you did not 
mind telling us, to know what your own occupation is. Because I 
have had the concept that practically all planners were in public 
employment. 

Mr. Doterare. I am what might be called a private contractor as 
a consultant. I rent my brains out to those who are interested in 
having planning work done for them—surveys, studies, comprehensive 
plans and the like. 

I believe that one reason an increasing number of professionals 
have gone into the field of consulting in recent years has been the fact 
that you can make professional services available on a more flexible 
basis and to a greater number of agencies and communities if you do 
this rather than being a full-time employee of an agency. 

Senator Crark. I suspect, and I mean no criticism—in fact, I mean 
quite the opposite—that you can make more money that way. 

Mr. Dotreare. I hope to find out. 

I think that summarizes briefly what we do and how. 

Senator CLarK. Yes, that answers my question. 

Mr. Dorsgare. The sixth point is that there should be review and 
study ot the Federal level of the desirability of establishing a Cabinet- 
level department concerned with housing and urban development. 
I am sure you have had that point made by other leaders, as well as 


Mr. Denny this morning. 
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Senator Ciark. I have been pleased at the really quite unsolicited 
support which has come for the proposal embodied in legislation I 
introduced in the last session to cre: ute suc ‘+h a department. “| hope we 
can get some steam behind it this session. 

Mr. Do.seare. Good. 

Now, the chapter testimony. This is on a more local basis and 
takes up the things that our members have found through their ex- 
perience need to “be emphasized. Because we do not want to be 
‘epetitious we will confine ourselves to making the points that we 
ciao are of greatest importance or matters on which the planning 
profession could offer particularly apposite information. 

The valuable and comprehensive presentation of the Philadelphia 
Housing Association to your committee expresses our feelings in gen- 
eral. In particular, I would like to outline the chapter’s viewpoint 
under the following six headings: No. 1, an area approach to urban 
renewal. 

Senator CLark. Instead of a project approach / 

Mr. Dotpeare. Correct. 

There is an urgent need for consideration at the level of Federal 
legislation of the problems of obtaining speed and flexibility in urban- 
renewal operations, while at the same time insuring that work is in 
conformity with a sound plan that will produce the best overall re- 
sults. It is felt that the following points fit together and should ‘be 
considered in this context. 

(a) Large areas, natural geographical units of the city, reaching 
from the blighted ring around the core of the city out into residential 
districts that are now “only threatened by blight should be certified as 
renewal areas. As an example of one such an area in Philadelphia, 
we would specify a large part of West Philadelphia with population 
of about 300,000 people. 

Senator CLark. Would that be north of Market Street ? 

Mr. Do.prare. | think it is the whole of West Philadelphia. 

Senator Ctark. The whole. 

Mr. Dotsrare. Yes, the larger part. 

(6) A general plan should be prepared for such areas, somewhat 
more spec ‘ific than the city’s comprehensive plan, and outlining not 
only the things to be done but their cost and the timing of spending 
for a 10-year “period for both city and Federal funds. 

Senator Crark. Do you think the city’s capital improvement plan 
should be expanded from a 6- -year plan to a 10-year plan? 

Mr. Doxerare. This point is our attempt to expand at the local 
level the national institutes’ feeling that it should be possible to see 
at least 10 years ahead what Federal funds will be forthcoming. 1 
would not change the city’s program. 

For this it is necessary to have longer term commitments from the 
Federal Government on fund allotments to urban renewal. 

(¢) Based on the general plan in the area, certification, acquisition, 
and clearance could then be greatly speeded up, hardships for the 
owners of property could be ‘avoided, and it is possible that lower 
cost. of land would result. 

Senator Crark. That would mean they would get their money 
earlier, too, would it not / 

Mr. Dotprare. That is right. 
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Senator Crark. The local authorities would get it. 

Mr. Dopeare. Less time for the cost of land to go up. 

Prompt clearance could then be carried out at once, when appro- 
priate to accomplish one of the objectives of the Urban Renewal Act, 
that is, removal of deteriorated structures and blighted influences. 

(d) "Goin beyond concurrent planning and acquisition, i it should 
be possible for renewal agencies to acquire properties in deteriorated 
areas on the market as buyi ing opportunities occur, where interim uses 
are available (such as parking, playlots, or temporary public hous- 
ing for relocatees from other projects) and where the area plan calls 
for eventual clearance. 

Senator Ciark. Do you think that would save a good deal of 
money ? 

Mr. Do.peare. I think it would save money, and also it would 
lessen some of the hardships that are now endemic. 

The agencies would need a fund of uncommitted money for this 
purpose on the same matching basis as specific project funds, which 
would eventually be “repaid” ‘by inclusion of the property in a clear- 
ance project. 

Additional advantages of an area approach are: (@) it makes possi- 
ble improvement of coordination of public housing site-selection on 
small, dispersed sites with reuse of land taken for nuisance removal, 
as will be mentioned later, (6) it can call forth the energies of citizens 
at the larger community level just as the neighborhood approach in 
some of Philadelphia’s neighborhood programs has called forth ex- 
traordinary citizen efforts in neighborhood renewal, (¢) it can provide 
the framework for coordination of renewal in industrial and commer- 
cial areas (advocated below) with renewal in residential areas. 

Senator Ciark. I certainly do not want to stop you. I want you 
to proceed in your own way, Mr. Dolbeare. But as we are going along 
now, you are pretty much reiterating what the Philadelphia Housing 
Association told us in a most entertaining way but at great length 
yesterday. I would appreciate it if you could give emphasis to par- 
ticular points rather than just giving us the same story we had before, 
although let me say that I w ant to give you every opportunity to do 
it just the way you want to. We have the time to hear everything 
you have to tell us. 

Mr. Dorpeare. I certainly do not want to take an undue amount of 
your time. 

I think perhaps to skip to some of the high points that you suggest, 
Senator, that the importance of financial devices to make housing 
available to middle-income groups is extremely important. 

The middle-income program which you proposed in the bill last 
year—— 

Senator CrarRk. That is S. 1694. 

Mr. Dorsrare. Thank you. 

Senator CLark. Do you support that? 

Mr. DoLBeare. Certainly. 

Senator Cirark. Thank you. 

Mr. Doteeare. Or per haps that of the New York State program. 

And also very important in this connection is rental housing for the 
middle-income group. 

Senator CLarkK. How are we going to get rental housing? We do 
not seem to have made much impact on that. 
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Mr. Doreeare. That is a subject in which I am not instructed in 
detail, but I believe there is some talk of a purified section 608 pro- 
gram that might work. é 

Mr. Rercu. I think some mention has been made of the fact urban 
renewal should be concerned with much more than just the residential 
component of our city, and that the act, as it now stands, really re- 
quires some broadening so that it is possible to renew some of our 
industrial portions. 

Senator Crark. In other words, you gentlemen concurred in the 
recommendations which have been made, I guess by now, by a dozen 
witnesses that the urban renewal program should be expanded to in- 
clude industrial and commercial redevelopment as well as merely resi- 
dential for a number of reasons which have been amplified in the 
record. You do not share the concern which was felt by some of our 
colleagues at the last session that such an expansion would end up 
with the industrial and commercial tail wagging the residential 
dog so that you would not have any money left out of to some extent 
limited Federal appropriations to clear residential slums. It would 
all go for industrial redevelopment because that is where the interest 
of the business community hes and by and large, the business com- 
munity is a good deal more important as a political factor and a so- 
cial and economic factor than the individual house owner. You are 
not concerned about that / 

Mr. Doteeare. I think that it would be fair to say that there would 
be some concern if it were made absolutely simple to engage in com- 
mercial and industrial renewal without regard to residential. When 
L say I think the difference is in degree rather than kind, I mean that 
perhaps some of the existing controls should be changed to make it 
easier to plan industrial and commercial. But I would be afraid that 
if it were completely free that commercial and industrial might start 
wagging the dog, not completely, because it is the interest of the com- 
mercial and industrial community, but also because it is simpler, 
it has been simpler. You do not have the human problem to the de- 
gree you do with residential. 

Senator Crark. For all practical purposes, we have a 10 percent 
limitation now. How far would you people advocate raising that? 

Mr. Doteeare. I would not have a definite figure. 

Senator Crark. The statement says 20 percent, the members of the 
staff tell me. 

Mr. Dorseare. Oh, it does? The statement has gotten ahead of me. 

Mr. Retcu. I think in spite of the dangers that you indicate, this 
is a very real problem, particularly to our older cities where the in- 
dustrial facilities are located right in the center, and we have to face 
up to it. Certainly we might run into the kind of problems you indi- 
cate, but I think that there are enough safeguards built into the com- 
munity in terms of pressure groups that could overcome the objec- 
tions that you raise. 

Senator Ciark. You see, the temptation to go to commercial re- 
development as opposed to residential redevelopment is economic also. 
You get a broadened tax base and more return to the local community 
for every new industry you bring in than for every—I do not know 
how many houses. It is perfectly clear you cannot suport schools 
and other municipal services if you have a purely residential com- 
munity. 
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The difficulty is, the source of Federal funds is not unlimited, and 
this was originally conceived as a residential slum-clearance program. 
To change the whole method may be wise now, but it is going to take 
a pretty careful look. 

Mr. Dorseare. In this connection, it seems to me it should be em- 
phasized that a balanced approach is the thing that is necessary. I 
think the Housing Association statement that urban renewal should 
be the implementation of the comprehensive plan is a very valuable 
concept to use. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have anything further you would like to 


add ¢ 

Mr. Rericu. I would like to say just this. 1 think it was indicated 
that we only had 50 members in this area. Actually we have closer to 
100. We have 99. 

Senator CLark. You deal in quality, not in quantity 

Mr. Reicu. Nationally, though we are a smal] organization, there 
are about between 2,000 and 3,000 members on our rolls. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. 

(Mr. Dolbeare’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LovuIs P. DOLBEARE, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMI?rTEE, PUILA- 
DELPHIA CHAPTER. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS 


My name is Louis P. Dolbeare. I am a consultant engaged in the general 
practice of planning. 

I am appearing before your committee as chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia regional chapter of the American Institute of Planners. 

The institute is the professional organization of American planners; the 
chapter is its local branch. Both the institute and its Philadelphia offshoot 
are grateful for this opportunity to express their views to the subcommittee 
which is the key to the passage by the Congress of enlightened housing, plan- 
ning, and urban renewal legislation. 

In appearing before you today, I want first to outline very briefly the policies 
of the national organization on urban renewal. Then I would like to state in 
slightly greater detail the aspects of these policies that the chapter from the 
local experience of its members believes strongly need to be added to or amended. 


TESTIMONY OF THE PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PLANNERS 


NATIONAL POLICY OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS 


1. The renewal program adopted by the Congress in 1956 needs to be enlarged. 
Most importantly, there should be authorization for a 5-to-10-year program s0 
as to permit continuity in local planning. 

2. Several forms of aid to middle-income housing and public housing are needed 
permit relocation of families coming from all income groups. For public housing, 
a considerably liberalized basis is needed to permit local communities greater 
freedom of choice on size, location, dwelling type, occupants’ income limitations, 
and disposition of the units. 

3. Federally aided highways should conform to comprehensive plans for 
metropolitan areas or for isolated communities. This conformity should be 
achieved through requirements similar to urban renewal procedures. 

4. Federal aid to planning education is essential to help end the present short- 
age of qualified personnel. 

5. There should be increased Federal concern for and support of metropolitan 
planning. 

6. There should be review and study at the Federal level of the desirability of 
establishing a Cabinet-level department concerned with housing and urban 
development. 
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CHAPTER TESTIMONY 


Because we do not want to be repetitious, the chapter will confine itself to 
making points that it believes are of the greatest importance or are matters on 
which the planning profession can offer particularly apposite information. 

The valuable and comprehensive presentation of the Philadelphia Housing 
Association to your committee expresses our feelings in general. In particular, 
I would like to outline the chapter’s viewpoint under the following six headings: 

1. An area approach to urban renewal. 

2. Uurban renewal in nonresidential areas 

8. Housing policy on relocation and renewal 
4. Public housing and the renewal process 

5. Public housing design 

6. The Federal Government and urban renewal. 


1. An area approach to urban renewal 

There is an urgent need for consideration at the level of Federal legislation of 
the problems of obtaining speed and flexibility in urban-renewal operations, while 
at the same time insuring that work is in conformity with a sound plan that 
will produce the best overall results. It is felt that the following points fit 
together and should be considered in this context. 

(a) Large areas, natural geographical units of the city, reaching from the 
blighted ring around the core of the city out into residential districts that 
are now only threatened by blight should be certified as renewal areas. As an 
example of one such an area, we would specify a large part of West Philadelphia 
with a population about 300,000 people. 

(b) A general plan should be prepared for such areas, somewhat more specific 
than the city’s comprehensive plan, and outlining not only the things to be done 
but their cost and the timing of spending for a 10-year period for both city 
and Federal funds. For this it is necessary to have longer-term commitments 
from the Federal Government on fund allotments to urban renewal. 

(c) Based on the general plan in the area, certification, acquisition of prop- 
erty and detailed planning for reuse could be allowed to proceed concurrently. 

The process of acquisition and clearance could then be greatly speeded up, 
hardships for the owners of property could be avoided, and it is possible that 
lower cost of Jand would result. Prompt clearance could then be carried out 
at once, when appropriate to accomplish one of the objectives of the Urban 
Renewal Act, i. e., removal of deteriorated structures and blicthting influences. 

(d@) Going beyond concurrent planning and acquisition, it should be possible 
for renewal agencies to acquire properties in deteriorated areas on the market 
as buying opportunities occur, where interim uses are available (such as parking, 
play lots, or temporary public housing for relocatees from other projects) and 
where the area plan calls for eventual clearance. The agencies would need a 
fund of uncommitted money for this purpose on the same matching basis as 
specific project funds, which would eventually be “repaid” by inclusion of the 
property in a clearance project. 

Additional advantages of an area approach are (@) it makes possible improve- 
ment of coordination of public-housing site selection on small, dispersed sites 
with reuse of land taken for nuisance removal, as will be mentioned later, 
(b) it can call forth the energies of citizens at the larger community level just 
as the neighborhood approach in some of Philadelphia’s neighborhood programs 
has called forth extraordinary citizen efforts in neighborhood renewal, (c) it 
‘an provide the framework for coordination of renewal in industrial and com- 
mercial areas (advocated below) with renewal in residential areas. 

2. Urban Renewal in Nonresidential Areas 

Industrial and commercial areas become blighted, just as residential areas 
do; obsolete building design, shortage of parking and loading space, and mixed 
land uses hamper the efficient functioning of industry and commerce. The prob- 
lem has become particularly acute for the central cities of our older metropolitan 
areas, which are confined by fixed political boundaries and cannot share in the 
growth of industry and shopping centers taking place in the suburban fringes. 
In the future, the Federal highway program will intensify the flight to the 
suburbs of commerce and industry if the cities are not in a position to exploit 
the land with access to new expressways in old districts near the center of town. 

The present legislation governing urban renewal with Federal funds requires 
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that the project area either start with, or end up with, 50 percent or more of 
residential land use. This provision actually encourages the selection of project 
areas and plans that will increase nonresidential land uses at the expense of 
residential land uses in order to get some commercial and industrial renewal. 
On the other hand, it may force residential re-use where it is entirely inappro- 
priate. The other governing provision leaves 10 percent of the municipality’s 
funds for “free choice” of re-uses, except for a requirement that the land affected 
must be “partially” residential—which has been interpreted to mean 20 percent 
residential. It would be desirable to have the municipality free to use up to 
*20 percent of its allotment of funds for projects entirely nonresidential in char- 
acter. This would promote frankness about the purposes behind many proj- 
ects and free all agencies concerned of much redtape; it would also remove any 
incentive to change land from residential to nonresidential use. 

It is possible that many commercial and industrial renewal projects could be 
made to break even or to make money. But few cities have the capital to em- 
bark on them. A loan fund for this purpose, making it possible for cities to 
acquire obsolete and blighted areas of land before construction of an express- 
way, for example, drove up the market price of land, could make later subsi- 
dized redevelopment unnecessary. 

Carried out in either fashion, industrial and commercial renewal will tend 
to make cities more independent financially and more able to handle the enor- 
mous social problems thrust on them by the migration of hundreds of thousands 
of rural families to the cities, and by the increasing segregation of income 
classes geographically within the metropolitan areas. 


8. Housing policy on relocation and renewal 


In spite of the importance of commercial and industrial renewal, it is likely 
that the larger part of all land subject to the renewal process will continue to 
be residential at the beginning and at the end of the process. It is, therefore, 
highly desirable that policy in all branches of the Federal housing program be 
designed to encourage the best housing practices. The following comments are 
necessarily brief but they touch in a general way on the most important asnects 
of Federal aid to private housing from this point of view. Aspects of the public 
housing program will be taken up later. 

(a) Financial devices to make possible an effective middle-income housing 
program must be found, for this should be the most important use for cleared 
land in renewal areas. The middle-income group is the city’s skilled labor force, 
essential to its economy. While a small amount of cleared land can be used 
to house upper-income groups with conventional financing of apartments or 
houses, their numbers are small comparatively and they cannot possibly use all 
of the land that should be cleared. Even with writedowns on land at the present 
time with conventional financing, it is impossible to build, at prices they can 
afford, for the middle-income group. This middle-income program could very 
well be that proposed in the bill introduced by Senator Clark last year and 
passed by the Senate, or that of the New York State program. 

(b) Essentially for the same group, some method must be devised for making 
downpayment and interest rates on loans for the purchase of older houses, as is 
or after rehabilitation, comparable to the terms available on newly built houses 
in the suburbs. Likewise, ways must be found effectively to encourage the build- 
ing of rental housing which would be financially available to this group. 

4. Public housing and the renewal process 

(a) Because urban renewal activity usually involves clearance of residential 
structures that are in fair or poor condition, many individuals and families in the 
lower income brackets are displaced. Unless adequate public housing is avail- 
able to rehouse the displaced families which cannot afford decent housing on the 
private market, clearance is likely to force these families into overcrowded or 
substandard housing adjacent to areas cleared. Residential areas which are in 
fair condition and are adjacent to clearance areas can experience rapid declines 
in housing quality through overcrowding and consequent hard use of dwellings. 

(b) The shortage of housing for lower income groups combined with the high 
proportion of fatherless families (due to widowhood, divorce, or desertion) and 
“problem” families creates a concentration of these families in public housing 
developments which is greater than the concentration imposed by the private 
market. In order to achieve a more normal community of residents, adequate 
provisions should be made for the single individual. couples, and the aged; in- 
come limitations should be raised so that public housing shelters not only the 
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very lowest economic group but has instead some diversity even within the frame 
work of lower income groups. 

(c) Tenants who wish to do so should be able to stay on in public housing, if 
their incomes increase, by paying increased rents. Rents for this group might 
rise to full economic potential, including payment of taxes. By permitting resi- 
dents to live in public housing even after their incomes are raised, community 
stability is increased and natural leaders are not forced out of the community. 
Provision might also be made for sale of some units to tenants. 

(d) Public housing site acquisition costs in clearance areas should not be 
allowed to force the construction of types of dwelling which are not well suited 
to the families which will occupy them. Present formulas force the construction 
of high-rise, elevator buildings for families with children. Such buildings are 
quite suitable for adult families but are not satisfactory for families with 
children. Liberal land-cost allowances should be made for sites on cleared land 
so that walkup apartments and row houses can be economically constructed. 

(e) The purchase and renovation for public housing of structures capable of 
rehabilitation should be permited. A reservoir of such housing would provide 
more units for relocated families and would make possible greater flexibility in 
selling units to the occupants of public housing. 

(f) The program of research should be revived with sufficient funds to make 
possible a fully adequate series of studies. This would be of the utmost value 
to the program of public housing, urban renewal, and local and metropolitan 
planning. 

5. Public housing design 

To a ‘great extent the design and site planning of public-housing projects is 
controlled through administrative decisions rather than directly through legis- 
lation. The following points indicate desirable objectives for public housing. 
Existing legislation should be examined to determine whether the achievement 
of these aims is inhibited by existing law. 

(a) There should be as little differentiation as possible between public and 
private housing, recognizing, however, that public housing may pioneer new 
ideas in design and materials. To avoid the institutional look which character- 
izes most public-housing projects today, a greater variety of structure types, 
materials, and architectural concepts must be employed. 

(0) Public housing should face the fact that it must house.“problem” families 
who will require social work and education in addition to housing management. 
The managerial staff of public-housing projects should therefore be skilled in 
dealing with social problems as well as building management. 

(c) Allowances for proper landscaping must be considered an essential con- 
tribution to every project. 

(d) Tenants should be permitted some opportunity to paint, decorate, or plant 
their units according to their own taste, if pride and interest in maintaining the 
home are to be encouraged. 

(e) Project should be limited in size to a maximum of 250 or 300 units in 
order to avoid a physical size that is overwhelming, to avoid separation of 
tenants from management, and isolation of public-housing residents from the 
larger neighborhood. 

(f) When necessary, public housing should be able to provide community 
facilities to serve the whole neighborhood. 


6. The Federal Government and urban renewal 


fa) Federal-aid formulas must recognize that many central cities can expect a 
future tax base smaller than that now existing. Use of the automobile has re- 
duced the locational advantages of central area; in addition, central cities are 
largely built up with old buildings which are likely to decline in value. In order 
for cities to afford the complete renewal program that they need, 1 of 2 choices 
must be made. Either Federal grants must be increased from two-thirds to 
three-quarters, the difference between gross and net project cost, or a city’s con- 
tribution must be tallied in a different way. By adopting the large-area ap- 
proach to urban renewal recommended earlier in this testimony, it would be 
possible for a city to receive credit as noncash grants for virtually all the public 
improvements which it is necessary for it to provide anyway. A larger amount 
of Federal funds would then be available for land acquisition, including a broad 
program for the removal of scattered nuisances and other blighting influences. 

(b) Existing legislation should be examined to see how best to make im- 
provements that would eliminate the long delays and involved paperwork that 
new characterizes procedures in processing urban-renewal projects. Insofar as 
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the law requires practices that are wasteful and time consuming, they should 
be eliminated in favor of simplified procedures that will, at the same time, pro- 
tect the Government’s very real and proper interest in seeing that its funds are 
expended in a manner proper to promoting the general welfare. One of these 
improved procedures might be a direct application by the community for loan 
ard grant funds, without going through the process of reservation. This step 
might be attended by some risk that there would be no funds available to allo- 
cate to the community when it applied, but this would be a well-calculated risk 
in view of the increased efficiency it would represent. 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS 


Committee on housing policy: Robert C. Bingham, Louis P. Dolbeare, Frank 
P. Graham, Anshel Melamed, Thomas P. Malone, committee chairman, and Larry 
Reich, president, Philadelphia regional chapter. 

Senator Ciark. The next witness is Mr. Robert B. Wolf. 

Mr. Wolf, we are happy to have the benefit of your thinking on this 
subject. W ould you identify yourself for the record / 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. WOLF, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Wotr. Senator Clark, IT am here really only in my private 
capacity as a citizen. I just finished early this year a year’s tour of 
duty as General Counsel of the Federal Housing Administration in 
Washington. 

Senator Crark. And before that, here in Philadelphia, you were 
rowel closely connected with parts of the urban renewal and slum 

earance program, were you not ¢ 

Mr. Woxr. That is correct. Just prior to the Democratic admin- 
istration coming in, I was chairman of the mayor’s coordinated hous- 
ing improvement program. 

Senator CLark. From which the conclusion can be correctly drawn 
that you are a Republican. 

Mr. Wotr. Yes. I understand there has been some question as to 
whether only Democrats appeared before the committee, and as far 
as I can see the committee has recognized clearly the noncontrover- 
sial nature of the housing program. 

Senator Crark. I think “nonpartisan” is perhaps better. 

Mr. Wo tr. Nonpartisan is perhaps better. So that I had no hes- 
itancy in exposing myself to the committee. 

May I outline just the four points that I have in mind. 

It seems to me that the success of urban renewal requires us to 
make 2 basic changes in law and 2 basie changes in emphasis. Let 
me take first the Tegal problem facing the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. ° 

FHA is an organization which is authorized to insure loans on the 
basis of their economic soundness. Congressional intent is very clear 
and states that FHA cannot insure a Joan unless it is convinced that 
it is economically sound. 

This has been the bulwark of the whole FHA program and the 
reason we hope that the reserves in the FHA coffers are adequate so 
that the Government will suffer no loss under that program. 

Senator CLark. Justa minute. Mr. Carter has a question. 

Mr. Carrer. That is true, is it not, Mr. Wolf, with respect to the 
section 203 program but not with respect to other types of programs? 
Mr. Worr. As to the losses which have been suffered ? 
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Mr. Carter. No, sir; the test of economic soundness. Section 608 
was not based on economic soundness, for example. 

Mr. Wotr. The law required it to be based on economic soundness. 
I think there are those of us who have raised some question as to 
whether the judgment of FHA at that time was sound, but the law 
required economic soundness. 

Mr. Carter. There is a test of acceptable risk which I think has 
been applied to the other types of programs, namely, some of the 
military-housing programs and some of the war-housing programs. 

Mr. Wotr. Yes. 

Mr. Carter. Acceptable risk, which is a lot less stringent test than 
economic soundness. 

Mr. Wor. That is exactly, Mr. Carter, what I am going to sug- 
gest—that Congress has recognized that there are certain situations 
in which housing is necessary where you cannot impose the test of 
economic soundness. As you have suggested, that is true in the mili- 
tary housing program particularly. 

It may well be—and I for one believe it is—necessary for us to 
recognize that urban renewal is so important that the test of economic 
soundness may not be necessary any more. This requires a specific 
legislative change. 

Senator Clark just brought out in reference to the last speaker the 
problem of whether urban renewal is renewal for residential purposes 
or renewal for possible industrial purposes. I am directing my atten- 
tion only to the aspect of considering urban renewal in connection with 
residential redevelopment. 

The areas involved in urban renewal are almost by definition the 
slum areas. Therefore, if you are to recreate housing in that area, you 
are going to be able to recreate it only and largely for the lower income 
groups. This means that every time you come up to a residential area 
to be recreated, FHA is going to have the problem of economic sound- 
ness. 

It has been true in Philadelphia. We had the Southwest Temple 
Development. This development went on for, I guess, 2 or 3 years. 
Finally the FHA Commissioner sent. Beverly Mason and me up to 
see what. was holding it up. We found that FHA was being charged 
with being recalcitrant because they just would not give the maximum 
mortgage : amount, the limiting factor being economic soundness. 

Ultimately, heads were knocked together and that project went 
ahead. But the fact is that we will have delay every time in these 
large urban-renewal projects where we are recreating residential 
properties unless FHA is permitted to change the test of economic 
soundness. 

This has already been done, as I say, before. And it should be done 
again. 

The second legal problem is a very serious one. And I notice that 
Mr. Weinberg, ‘who has just finished an urban-renewal project in 
Philadelphia, is going to testify after I get finished. 

That. legal requirement is the one of open bidding on urban-renewal 
projects. 

This is one of the toughest situations I know, because we have to 
consider the problem of favoritism in selection of sponsors if a single 
sponsor is elected. But the problem remains that very few large 
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urban-renewal projects have gone ahead on the basis on which they 
were originally bid. Manhattantown is perhaps the most notorious 
of the group. 

Here was a situation in which a man went ahead who had no par- 
ticular experience in this area because his was the low bid, and ulti- 
mately it had to be taken over by Zeckendortf. 

We had the same thing in Southwest Temple. 

Senator Crark. Manhattan Village is a New York project. 

Mr. Worr. Yes; it is a New York project. The same thing hap- 
pened here in the Triangle Development, namely, that the basis on 
which the project was bid had to be changed after the bidding. 

Senator Crark. But there the developer completed the project. 

Mr. Wotr. In North Triangle it was completed. In Southwest 
Temple it was taken over by someone else. 

There is substantial doubt, I would say, from the legal standpoint, 
as to whether those could properly be called bid contracts where an 
adjustment is made after it is bid. On the other hand, the social 
benefits of keeping the project going and keeping the original sponsor 
in there are so great that anybody would be very reluctant, I think, 
to challenge on any legal basis. 

But if that is true, if what we are really doing is negotiating con- 
tracts on these urban-renewal projects, the large oes, maybe we had 
better change the law and specifically provide ‘that they can be nego- 
tiated within certain limitations and restrictions. 

Those are the two changes of law I suggest—namely, to eliminate 
the test of economic soundness for FHA where the urban- renewal 
project is a residential one, and, secondly, to in some fashion revise 
the bidding requirements so that a competent sponsor can be brought 
in and the project can then be worked around with him. 

There is, of course, the additional problem today that a competent 
man, a builder sponsor, will be invited in to work out an urban re- 
newal program. He will develop plans and everything else at his 
own expense because he cannot be compensated for them. And then 
he finds that he has 1 of 2 things happen. Either he finds that some- 
body underbids him or the conditions and terms of the bidding are 
made to fit his specifications and nobody else can get it. This is 
evading the law, and I think we ought to face the problem and seek 
a solution to it. 

The other two factors are psychological, if I may say so. The 
first is the basic question of who is running urban renewal. 

All of the agencies come in and talk ‘to this committee and say, 
“We ought to have more Federal funds for urban renewal.” And 
then in the next breath the localities say, “Well, now, look. This is 
a matter of local operation. The Federal Government should not 
interfere with us.” 

You have the problem of weighing the leadership factor with the 
Federal Government putting up more and more money. Is the Fed- 
eral Government supposed to take the leadership, or is it a local prob- 
lem with the local leadership assuming the responsibility ? 

Senator Crark. You do not think that is defined at present? 

Mr. Wotr. It just is not defined at present. The experience on 
every situation which ran into a problem in urban renewal—and 
ultimately during the past year all of them came to my desk—— 

Senator CLark. Now you are speaking of FHA? 
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Mr. Wotr. Of FHA. Every situation involved was one in which 
it was not clearly defined who was to be pushing. 

I notice Mr. Walker's statement of yesterday in which he said that 
the concept that the Federal Government had of urban renewal was 
that the Federal Government was to assist localities in their planning. 

Senator Ciark. The record should show the Mr. Walker referred 
to is the regional administrator of the HHFA in this area. 

Mr. Wo tr. In other words, the Federal Government does not con- 
sider itself and has not been so designated either by congressional in- 
tent or otherwise as the source of knocking heads together. In this 
sort of a program, with the widely diverse agencies involved, you 
just must have somebody in the position of knocking heads together. 

Legally I think the Federal Government could do it. I question 
whether practically the cities are prepared to accept that leadership 
yet. So that I say this is not so much a legislative change as it is a 
change of attitude. 

Senator Ciark. It gets into the whole problem of the extent of 
the procedures and the necessar y bureaucracy which the Federal Gov- 
ernment must impose if it is going to take this responsibility and 
leadership for, as you put it, not only knocking heads together but 
protecting the Federal Treasury as they see it ‘and protecting these 
standards as they see it, all emanating out of Washington on a central- 
ized basis. 

There has been pretty voluminous testimony before this committee 
that we would do better and get ahead faster if we could decentralize 
the program, put more of our reliance on the local authorities, and 
end up with a postaudit by the General Accounting Office as to whether 
funds have been properly spent and putting those in jail who mis- 
spent them. Some type of a postaudit with respect to the validity 
and adequacy of the program rather than trying to carefully check so 
far in advance each particular step with reference to local programs. 
From the local planning authority to the local Federal authority to 
the regional Federal authority to the HHFA and top Federal author- 
ity, with what appears to be from the record an enormous amount 
of delay and not much progress. 

Mr. Wotr. The difficulty lies, I think, not entirely with all of these 
agencies of the Federal Government. You know specifically the sit- 
uation in Philadelphia. You have a planning commission. You 
have city council. 

Senator CLark. I could not agree more. 

Mr. Wor. You know better than I the problems. 

Senator Ciark. There is a great lack of coordination at the local 
level too. fforts hi ave been made here to meet that by the appoint- 
ment in the mayors office of a development coordinator. I am the 
first to admit they have not been entirely successful. I do not say 
for a minute that the localities are without blame. They are not. 
You are speaking of psychological factors. Is it not pretty nearly 
true that any reasonably conscientious civil-service Federal employee 
over whose desk plans go is going to feel he is not earning his pay if 
he does not m: 7 some change in those plans ¢ 

Mr. Wotr. I am not sure that that experience is necessary. I think 
there is a ae deal of redtape wherever you have a number of agen- 
cles. 
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Senator Ciark. It is a question of the extent to which we have to 
impose checks and balances in order to be sure we come out with a 
program we will not be ashamed of and without any financial dis- 
honesty or waste of public funds, 

Mr. Wotr. Thatisright. Itis terribly difficult. 

So my first point really is: Should there not be somebody desig- 
nated? JI think in the city of Philadelphia as an example it might 
very well be that the sendinathe in the mayor’s office could take the 
responsibility for knocking the heads together, including the Federal 
Government's to get this program working here. In the smaller com- 
munities, however, there is a tremendous ‘lack of knowledge or infor- 
mation on the subject, and I am afraid that in those places it must be 
a Federal official who has the responsibility. 

Senator CiarK. There is no reason why you cannot draft Federal 
legislation to meet both of those contingencies. 

Mr. Worr. That is right. 

Senator CiarK. I would suggest there are three groups. ‘There are 
the large metropolitan areas, of which Philadelphia is an example. 
There are smaller metropolitan areas, of which Portland, Maine, where 
we were 2 weeks ago, with a population of around 100,000, is an exam- 
ple. Then you get down to these smaller towns and cities of 25,000 
or less where I could not agree with you more that you cannot expect to 
find the local know-how to do these jobs. 

There the suggestion has been made, both by Governor Leader and 
by Governor Muskie’s representative that we could expect the State 
to move into that field. 

Mr. Wo F. I really am less concerned with which governmental 
agency moves into it than I am with making a determination as to 
who has the leadership, ultimate leadership responsibility. 

Senator CiarK. I think you have an excellent point. 

Mr. Worr. The last point that I would like to mention is this: As 
the Senators knows, Ifeel very strongly that we have a tendency to 
permit the Government to take over the responsibilities of the in- 
dividual. I think that before local government groups, local groups, 
either private or governmental, go crying to Washington about how 
the only solution to their problems is by W ashington putting up more 
money for urban renewal, we ought to make a more concentrated 
public effort to clean up our own pr oblems. 

By that I mean—and I know the Senator agrees with me on 
this—that the answer to urban renewal lies not exclusively in the area 
of the assistance which Federal Government can give and in area 
planning. It lies to a great extent in local enforcement. And the 
extent to which we can pervent the slums from becoming worse slums. 
You never will be able to keep up in terms of urban renewal projects 
with deterioration of local housing. 

Senator Ciarx. I think that is very obvious, Mr. Wolf. But I point 
out to you that we have in many cities, less here than a number of 
others we have been to, the relocation pr oblem. What are we going to 
do with these people if we enforce the housing code and post and 
close the house, as in hundreds of thousands of instances we should. 
There is just no place for them to go. 

Mr. Worr. My answer to that is this. That is a thing I have been 
hearing for at least 8 years, and my answer is very simple, Senator 
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Clark. I think that if we enforced the housing code at an earlier 
stage of the game by methods other than closing the house, we would 
not have so many houses at the position where we have to close them, 
no alternative. 

Senator Cuark. Your own experience here in ane 
I know you worked very hard at it—was not very success ul in that 
regard; was it? We had this revolving fund in the administration 
before mine, and it continued during my administration as mayor, 
and the thought was that by use of that revolving fund we could 
force the slum landlords to fix up the properties. But I think you 
would agree with me that we did not get very far with it. 

Mr. Worr. I am afraid I would not agree with you. I think I 
must say I was disappointed that as intelligent and capable an ad- 
ministration as there was under your supervision did not find the an- 
swer to it, because I think it existed. It is partly governmental and 
toa much greater part public responsibility. 

In other words, by giving jail sentences to a landlord who is found 
to have a house in violation to the law, you will very shortly get 
voluntary conformance with the law. But this obviously is expecting 
too much of a local government unless the public is willing to support 
it. 

Senator Ciark. I think we can agree on that. I do not want to 
quarrel with you for a moment in saying that I think local code en- 
forcement has not been—I am not speaking now of Philadelphia any 
more than anywhere else—local code enforcement has not been up to 
snuff. Local code enforcement has got to improve because it has got 
to be one of the essential elements in making this rehabilitation pro- 
gram, and indeed the slum clearance program, work. That is aoe 
I agree with you. 

Mr. Wotr. I knew you did. I did not think there was any argu- 
ment about it. And I do not say it in particular criticism of any given 
city. I do think though that we are losing sight of it. There is so 
much discussion about what the Federal Government can do that I 
think it is terribly important to recognize that it is a responsibility 
of the people i in a city to see that their codes are enforced. 

Senator CLark. | think this committee is keenly aware of that fact. 
I can assure you both in Portland, Maine, and in Pittsburgh where 
we had hearings during the last couple of weeks the question of code 
enforcement was right up in front as one of the most important ele- 
ments of a successful program. 

Mr. Worr. I am very much obliged for the opportunity. 

Senator Ciark. Senator Proxmire ? 

Senator Proxmire. You suggested the abuse of the open bidding 
provision in the law, and you gave two instances that were most 
compelling. I wondered how common this is. If you think this is 
a Very common situation or not. 

Mr. Worr. I think it is a very common situation. 

Senator RRO You know of other instances too? 

Mr. Wor. Yes. I would imagine without knowing—my responsi- 
bility in Washington did not involve urban renewal directly ; it only 
involved the FHA insurance aspect of it—I would imagine that there 
was not a single urban renewal project in the country that had not 
changed substantially in its terms from the beginning of the bidding 
to the c ompletion of the project. 
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Senator CLark. Mr. Wolf, the staff has called to my attention that 
under the urban redevelopment sections of the law competitive bidding 
is not required. That it is only in New York State where there is a 
State requirement having to do with disposal of land, and even there 
under Mr. Moses’ somewhat lenient administration it is honored more 
in the breach than in the observance. So I wonder if we are talking 
about the same thing. 

Mr. Wor. No; I imagine you will find it may be a matter of local 
regulation rather than Federal. 

Senator Ciarx. Therefore, it is not within the jurisdiction of this 
committee. 

Mr. Worr. I am not sure, but Mr. Carter might know whether the 
requirement of open bidding has been introduced as a regulative meas- 
ure aside from the actual state of the law or not. 

Mr. Carter. The Federal law does not require competitive bidding 
for the disposal of land. However, in administering the program they 
attempt to interest as many people as they can. It is somewhat a cross 
between negotiation and bidding. 

Mr. Worr. I think it may be somewhat similar to the method of 
disposing of property. There is no limitation on FHA disposing of 
real estate which it acquires any way it wants. But as an administra- 
tive determination the Commissioner has never disposed of it except by 
bidding. 

Senator CiarK. I think that covers that point. 

Senator Proxmire. The reason I raised the point is because of the 
many, many examples I have seen of abuses of negotiation in defense 
procurement, and so forth. I am very happy to get your contrary 
viewpoint on open bidding because it puts the problem in the proper 
perspective. 

Mr. Worr. It is a terribly difficult thing because you have both sides. 
I would think there is so much public examination of the urban re- 
newal program that perhaps you are safe in this sort of thing in 
permitting no open bidding. 

Senator Ciark. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Wolf. 

Our last witness this morning will be Mr. Bernard Weinberg. 

Mr. Weinberg, I understand you are going to give us some of your 
thinking on section 220 financing. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD WEINBERG, HOME BUILDERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PHILADELPHIA AND SUBURBS 


Mr. Wetnsera. Yes. 

Senator CrarK. Will you mind identifying yourself for the record ! 

Mr. Wernserc. Bernard Weinberg and Mr. Harry Madway are 
associated in building the North Triangle redevelopment job at 22d 
and the Parkway. 

Senator Crarx. I think for the record it should be noted that the 
North Triangle redevelopment project was a relatively high rise, upper 
middle income group apartment house and community center project 
erected under the Redevelopment Act but without the benefit of an 
Federal funds and that that project has recently, after many vicissi- 
tudes and much delay, been completed and is now in the process of 
occupancy. 
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Mr. Weinserc. It has not been completed. It has been started. 
It is on its way to completion. I may say also that with your good 
help and the help of Senator Sparkman and your committee it was 
able to go ahead. 

Senator Crark. I know you had a lot of trouble with it. 

Mr. WernserG. Without your help there is a possibility we still 
would not be digging ground out there. 

In this brief we have filed with you we have one page where we 
have summarized all the things, and we have supporting data behind 
it. 

Senator CuarK. My suggestion would be that we have printed in 
the record, at the end of his remarks, the witness’ formal statement, 
and that you read to us your one-page summary so that if Senator 
Proxmire or I have any questions we can develop them. 

Mr. Wernserc. In behalf of the Home Builders Association of 
Philadelphia and Suburbs I am presenting the following testimony. 

Senator Ciark. To what extent are you and Mr. Denny on the same 
team? Mr. Denny came in here representing the Home Builders 
Association. 

Mr. Wernserc. I was asked by the Home Builders to represent them 
in discussing section 220 from actual experience and not theory. 

Senator CLark. You are just confining your testimony to section 
220% 

Mr. WeInbBeERG. Section 220 only. 

Senator Crark. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Weinsera. These are our suggestions: The present $12,500,000 
limitation of FHA commitments should be eliminated. 

Senator Ciark. Do you want to elaborate on that a minute? 

Mr. Weinpera. The reason for that is that in our particular case 
the FHA commitment was $14,085,000. 

Senator Cuark. That was the largest commitment in the country, 
was it not, under section 220 ? 

Mr. Wernzere. I believe it was. I am not quite sure. 

Senator Ciark. I am quite sure it was. 

Mr. Wernzerc. I would say it was the largest commitment issued 
without any Federal aid involved whatsoever. That I am sure of. 
To enable that job to go ahead, the FHA had to arbitrarily break it 
into sections. 

Senator CrarK. Excuse me a minute. I think I probably mis- 
stated the fact in the record. This project was built without a 
Federal grant. It was not, however, built without Federal aid to 
FHA. 

Mr. Weinserc. Federal Insurance and FNMA take out. 

Senator CrarK. That is right. They were both essentials of the 
project. 

Mr, Weinpera. That is correct. 

Elaborating on that limitation of the $12,500,000, inasmuch as a lot 
of—in fact, most of—the urban redevelopment programs will be of 
large nature and will probably exceed this amount of mortgage or ex- 
ceed the $12,500,000 mortgage amount. The FHA, because of law, had 
to arbitrarily insist that we divide our project in two, even to the ex- 
tent that the garage in our particular case, which is an underground 
garage, has to have an arrangement put into it that at any subsequent 
time that the FHA insists on it we can pull down curtains or put a wall 
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in there, and our foundations are so put in to enable us to arbitrarily 
divide that garage. 

Senator Crark. In effect, that is essentially an evasion, is it not? 

Mr. WEINBERG, Exactly. 

Senator Crarx. Required by the legislative restrictions! 

Mr. Wernserc. That is correct. 

Senator Crarx. As I recall it, you also had to knock out of your 
project a number of other factors, including professional office space? 

Mr. Wernnerc. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Which were highly desirable from the point of 
view of redeveloping the area but which these technical restrictions 
made it impossible for you to incorporate. 

Mr. WeinzerG. Not this particular one, but I will come to that later. 

Senator Ciark. Others? 

Mr. Werneerc. That is right. That put us to the cost of a lot of 
additional architectural engineering and a tremendous amount of time 
involved to try to evolve this scheme and the time of FHA and all 
agencies to evolve that scheme to make that possible. 

I think that about covers that point. 

Senator Crark. Do you have any suggested higher limitation, or 
do you advocate no limitation at all? 

Mr. Wetnserc. I advocate no limitation at all. That would be 
within the jurisdiction of the Washington office and the local office of 
FHA. 

Number 2, the FNMA schedule of commitment fees should be re- 
vised to provide for a nominal commitment application fee with the 
balance of the normal commitment fee to be paid at the first financial 
closing. 

To elaborate on that, the point I wanted to make is this. We are 
not talking about the amount of the fee. We are talking about the 
way it is collected. And the point is this. In our particular case we 
filed with FNMA about April or May the request for the commitment, 
and they insisted that we would have to put up $140,000, 1-percent 
commitment fee. 

Inasmuch as there are so many inherent possibilities of this job 
or any job of this nature going down the drain, no sponsor feels as if 
he wants to put up $140,000 for a commitment which possibly may not 
be used. In the time involved between April and our closing, which 
was the 29th of August, a lot of things transpired, in one of which 
we had a concrete example of the fact that the entire job could have 
gone down the drain without the great help of the FHA and the 
FNMA and all agencies involved. 

So our thought is that a nominal fee be charged the sponsor for good 
faith at the time he makes his application of, say, $5,000 or $10,000, 
and at the time of initial closing then the full fee be paid. | 

Number 3, the maximum interest rate on urban redevelopment 
projects should be reduced to and kept at 414 percent. It now is 5 
percent. The reason for that is in our particular case I can state this 
fact : 

December 4, 1956, when the rates were raised by FHA action to 5 
percent from 414 we were called right in to FHA and it was said the 
impact on our job was that for every one-fourth of 1 percent increase 
in interest rates we would have to increase our rents $1 per room per 
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month, which meant on a 2-bedroom unit we would have to increase 
$15 per month. They therefore said that that would become possibly 
‘mpractical from the viewpoint of economic soundness. 

enator CLark. This suggestion from your point of view is obvious 
and I think sound in the effort to get the cheapest possible rental rate 
for tenants. But of course you run into the other side of the picture, 
which is when you fix these interest rates at figures below the going 
rate in the open market you are just backing all these loans up in 
FNMA. And you are putting the Government really directly into the 
lending business. 

Iam not saying I am opposed to that, but a lot of people are. There 
is a limit to the amount which you can hit the Government for for 
direct financing of this sort. 

Mr. Wernperc. We realize that, Senator. You are certainly right. 
On section 207 there is a 414-percent rate, yet on section 220 for urban 
renewal it is 5 percent. 

Senator Crarx. I think there is just absolutely no logic to the in- 
terest rates which are charged on various Government aid programs 
all across the board. We get down to 3 percent for college housing 
and 2 perecent for REA, and each program has its valiant ‘defenders. 
I personally am a valiant defender of many of these low interest rates. 
But we end up with the same problem ‘of how much Government 
credit are we going to put into loan programs where we are requiring 
the interest rate, in the interest of doing a sociological job, to be lower 
than the free money market will take up. 

Mr. Wernperc. You are absolutely right. I can only cite this as 
our experience. In 1955 when we approached the Bowery Savings 
Bank to take this commitment, they agreed a hundred pere ent to take 
it without any fees attached whatsoever , at par. Yet in 1957, when 
we were ready to deliver the mortgage, they were not the least bit 
interested in any discount. It had to be only through FNMA. And 
therefore that is the problem. 

Senator Proxmire. How high are the rents? 

Mr. Wernsera. Here the rents are $42 per month per room. 

Senator CLark. That is pretty high. 

Mr. Wernvenrc. It is. 

Senator Proxmirr. Soatypical unit would go for— 

Mr. Wernpere. I can say this. A 2-bedroom 1-bath unit, which is 
considered a 5-room unit, starts therefore about $165 to $225. But I 
can say this to you, Senator, that when this project was first conceived 
we bid it in as $28 to $30. 

But what happened is, along with what Mr. Wolf was testifying 
to, that involved various agencies, and, as Senator Clark so well put 
it, each agency cannot permit the thing to go across its desk without 
having to add to it. 

Senator Crark. Or subtract from it? 

Mr. Wernperc. Mostly add I would say. 

Senator Proxmire. The reason I raised that question, of course, is 
that when you get up into that level the argument for any kind of 
subsidy, either ‘to a differential interest rate or any other way, is 
relatively weak because for persons with an income that would permit 
them to afford rental of this kind the housing opportunities are much 
greater and better, are they not ? 
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Mr. Wernperc. I would say so. There is no argument whatsoever, 
But you see what happens is when you feel that you can produce it— 
and we knew we could produce it—for $28 or $30 for shelter rent. 
You then run into all these extra items that the various authorities 
or agencies insist on. And they are not without justi fic ation. 

For instance, air conditioning was not conceived of originally. And 
that $28 or $30 is purely shelter rent. We have to add | gas and heat 
and electricity. Then, of course, we come into an elaborate system 
of underground handling of traffic. Costs start going up. 

This next item, No. 4, I think, is the most important item that I can 
emphasize. The statutory language fixing FNMA’s maximum mort- 
gage amounts should be revised to coincide with the language fixing 
FHA’s maximum mortgage amounts, or FNMA be obliged: to purchase 
any commitment issued by FHA under section 220. 

Senator Crark. In other words, you do not think there is any 
sense in having a difference in policy or in legal standards between 
two Government agencies who, ostensibly, are working for the same 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Wernserc. Absolutely. 

Senator Crark. And who are under the same supervision? FHA 
and FNMA? 

Mr. Wernsera. Absolutely. And all that did in our particular 
case was.to weaken the entire economic soundness of the structure, 
because, to conform to FNMA’s requirements which they have by law, 
we had to wipe out any number of commercial spaces there, had to 
cut down on the garage area, and increase the amount of efficiency 
units so as to permit FHA to insure on livable units only. 

It was only by the utmost cooperation of all agencies involved that 
this plan was able to go ahead on that basis. At the last moment, 
when all things were set up, we were notified we had to cut out, I 
think it was, something like 12,000 square feet of commercial area 
and substitute 59 efficiency units. And this commercial area is highly 
desirable; first, for the convenience of the public and the second thing 
for the economic soundness of the structure. But FNMA does not 
have it in their power to be able to insure for anything else but 
livable quarters. 

Senator CLark. How many dwelling units in this project? 

Mr. WerInserc. 939. 

Senator CLarx. And the point of the commercial area was to make 
it, to some extent, economically self-sufficient, so that people could 
do their shopping right there? 

Mr. Wernpera. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. If you have 900 families, it seems necessary. 

Mr. Werxzerc. Not only that, but FNMA cannot give a mortgage 
covering garage facilities. You cannot have, possibly, 939 units near 
the center of Philadelphia without some provision of garages. 

Senator Crark. No comment. 

Mr. Wetnsera. No. 5, FNMA should be authorized to make con- 
struction loans, and its charges should be recognized by FHA in the 
computation of the maximum mortgage and maximum rents. 

Senator CLarx. You know who opposes that. 

Mr. Werneerc. Yes. The administration is very much opposed 
to it. 
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Senator Ciark. I think the argument is that the commercial banks 
want to make their money on those construction loans without the 
intervention of Government. Of course, from your point of view, 
it is just one additional complication, and it increases the cost to the 
tenant, eventually. We had that in the act, you know, for a while, 
and it came out before we got it through. 

Mr. Wernperc. That is right. But I point this out. In our particu- 
lar case we were extremely fortunate that several of the Philadelphia 
banks took it as a civic venture and not on its value from the economic 
viewpoint alone. If it had not been for that—and I may say that 
the Provident Trandesmen’s Bank headed the thing up—if it had 
not been for their insistence, I doubt if it could have been put through. 
It was not amatter of the money they made on it. 

As long as FNMA is extending this money at 414 and 5 percent 
through the construction period, and a 1-percent construction fee is 
charged, if FNMA said to a local banking institution that was fully 
familiar with construction-lending techniques, “You participate to 
the extent of 10 percent and you supervise the lending of this money 
and we will give you the 1-percent construction fee,” it would not 
cost us any more and it would enable it to go right through and FNMA 
would be using the same funds over a period of 2 years instead of just 
giving it out at the end of 2 years. 

Senator Ciark. Thus, of course, tying up for the 2-year period part 
of FNMA’s lending authority, which is another one of the arguments 
against your suggestion. 

Mr. Wernserc. I understand, Senator, from Mr. Barkin down there, 
that once they issue a commitment they usually assign funds. But 
they may have a different type of bookkeeping. I do not know. 

The next one, I think, is a very important one also, and it ties in 
with what Mr. Wolf said before. That is, FHA’s equity require- 
ments should be revised to reflect the impact of the contribution of 
the sponsor and builder and the recognition already given the sponsor- 
builder by FHA for their efforts. We explain that in quite great 
detail in the brief, but I just want to elaborate to say this is what it 
means. 

Senator CuarK. I hope you will make it brief, because we will have 
to recess in about 3 minutes. 

Mr. Wernpere. FHA’s regulations, which they came out with last 
year—purely administrative—insisted we put 3-percent equity funds 
for a minimum of 3 years after completion of the project. When 
we say 3 percent it sounds like no money, but 3-percent cash, which 
means after taxes have been paid on it, in our particular case means 
about $480,000. That will prohibit us, to some extent, from going 
into another redevelopment job because it ties up our funds for no 
particular reason. 

We have already been given credit by the FHA for a 10-percent 
contribution, our builders’ and sponsors’ fee, as long as there is an 
identity of interest. So we feel that is sufficient contribution to satisfy 
FHA that there is good faith to maintain the project over a long 
period of time. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Semer? 

Mr. Seer. Mr. Weinberg, were you ever told by FHA they oper- 
ated under a rule of economic soundness under section 220? 
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Mr. Wetnserc. We were not told in those particular words, but 
they always used economic soundness as against replacement costs, 
and they 

Mr. Semer. Under section 207 ? 

Mr. Wernperc. Yes. No; pardonme. I did not; no. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Srmer. You are familiar, as a large builder, with the fact that 
section 207 of the National Housing Act does require an economic- 
soundness test ? 

Mr. WEINBERG. That is right. 

Mr. Semer. And, in the sense that test appears in section 207, it 
does not appear in section 220? 

Mr. Wernserc. But I would say, to all intents and purposes, that 
they use it. 

Mr. Semer. You are saying that, even though section 220 was 
enacted in 1954 for the purpose of eliminating slums and blighted 
conditions and the prevention of deterioration of residential prop- 
erty, and so on, and Congress left out the principle of economic sound- 
ness, it appears, according to Mr. Wolf's testimony earlier this morn- 
ing and according to yours right now, that, for all practical purposes, 
FHA does not make a distinction in the way they administer the 
regular rental-housing program under section 207 and the way they 
administer section 220, which was supposed to be an additional or 
supplementary aid to build housing in renewal areas? 

Mr. Wernserc. To answer you direc tly, Mr. Semer, in our particu- 
lar case, which is the only thing I can talk about, there is the fact 
that they did use an economic return on it, but they were more liberal. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Chairman, I w as going to say that testing whether 
or not the property will be economic ally ‘sound is not the same thing 
necessarily as applying the test of economic soundness as referred to 
in the section 207 statute. 

Mr. Wernzerc. I would say it was practically the same thing to all 
intents and purposes, excepting they were more liberal. They were 
more liberal. 

Senator Ciark. I think perhaps we ought to explore this at a later 
time, because it gets pretty technical and in some respects contro- 
versial. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Weinberg. 





STATEMENT OF BERNARD WEINBERG, HOME BUILDERS ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA AND SUBURBS 


This is a statement submitted by Bernard Weinberg in testifying before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Housing, Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
in behalf of the Home Builders Association of Philadelphia and Suburbs. 

This statement is based on my experience as a joint sponsor with Harry K. 
Madway of the redevelopment project known as North Triangle Redevelopment 
Project No. 1. This is situated at 22d Street and the Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway, in the city of Philadelphia. 

This urban redevelopment project is presently under construction. It is being 
financed by virtue of two FHA commitments (Nos. 0384-82002 and 0384-32003) 
totaling $14,085,000, issued under section 220 of the National Housing Act. 

The FHA commitments were issued on March 29, 1957, and were revised on 
August 5, 1957. 

The financial closing was held on August 27, 1957. At that time the construc- 
tion loan was closed with a group of 10 banks headed by Provident-Tradesmen’s 
Bank & Trust Co. of Philadelphia. 

The commitment to purchase the permanent mortgage when the buildings are 
completed was made by FNMA. 
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Construction commenced on August 29, 1957. 

We offer this information in order to demonstrate that the testimony which we 
submit is based not on theory, but actual experience. 

Itis our feeling that section 220 can be a remarkably effective vehicle for urban 
renewal and redevelopment, if certain changes are instituted. We should like 
to go even further and state that if section 220 is properly implemented it can 
well become the tool for a revival of our cities to an extent undreamed of. In 
addition, it will provide a substantial aid to and stabilizing influence for the 
building business generally. 

We should like to express ourselves with respect to specific provisions of 
section 220: 

1. We consider the present $12,500,000 limitation unrealistic and we suggest 
that it be eliminated. 

By its very nature urban redevelopment projects are frequently massive in 
size. Thus, imposing an artificial dollar limitation can serve only to increase un- 
necessarily processing and construction costs. For example, in our development 
we required a $14,085,000 mortgage. Because this exceeded the statutory limita- 
tion, the project had to be divided artificially with resulting processing costs and 
artificially required construction details which will cost not less than $50,000. 

2. We consider FNMA’s present schedule of commitment fees unnecessarily 
burdensome. 

FNMA’s present schedule of charges permits a commitment fee of three-fourths 
of 1 percent and a marketing and delivery fee of three-fourths of 1 percent. In 
large developments a commitment application fee of this size results in a severe 
hardship being imposed on the developer because of the substantial cash outlay 
required, especially since this fee is imposed at a time when there is no certainty 
that the project will go forward. Thus, in our development the application fee 
paid to FNMA exceeded $100,000. 

It is our suggestion that the commitment application fee be set up on a sliding 
seale so that in a development such as ours, in order to insure that the developer 
is acting in good faith, the application fee should be in the neighborhood of 
$5,000 to $10,000 with the balance of the commitment fee to be paid at the initial 
closing. The marketing and delivery fee would still be paid to FNMA at the 
time when the buildings are completed and the loan is delivered to FNMA. 

3. We suggest that the maximum interest rate on urban redevelopment projects 
in section 220 be reduced to 414 percent. 

Our project was committed by FHA in May 1956. In December 1956 the 
interest rate on section 220 projects was raised from 414 percent to 5 percent. 
In order to support the debt service for this interest rate increase the rental 
schedule would have had to be raised to a point where FHA seriously doubted 
the apartments could be marketed at these rents. Fortunately, in December 
1956, an administrative regulation made it possible for us to secure a FNMA 
commitment at the original rate of 444 percent which preserved our development. 
The adverse impact of a high interest rate was dramatically demonstrated in our 
development. It would be more adverse in other urban redevelopment projects 
because while our location is probably the finest residential location in the city of 
Philadelphia, a great deal of urban redevelopment work is in marginal areas, 
and thus, anything that serves to increase rents will jeopardize the urban re- 
development program. 

It is essential, therefore, that the interest rate on urban redevelopment projects 
be at the lowest possible level consistent with sound fiscal practices. We urge, 
therefore, that the rate on section 220 projects be reduced from its present level 
of 5 to 4144 percent, if at all possible, and certainly no higher than 414 percent, 
the present FHA rate for section 207 rental housing development. 

4. We recommend that the statutory language fixing maximum mortgage ceil- 
ings be similar with respect to both FHA and FNMA. 

Shortly before we were prepared to make the financial closing for our de- 
velopment, FNMA advised us that they could not commit to take the permanent 
loan in the same amount as our FHA commitment. This impasse arose because 
the statutory limitation on FNMA’s maximum mortgage amount was stated 
in terms of a $15,000 per family unit limit, with no authority to increase the 
mortgage amount for accessory facilities such as garages and commercial areas, 
whereas the FHA statutory authority permitted the mortgage commitment to 
cover such accessory facilities. The result in our case was that we were de- 
layed for over a month while last minute changes were made in the plans so as 
to increase the number of family units, thus eliminating many useful and neces- 
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sary commercial amenities, in order to bring the mortgage amounts in closer 
balance between the two agencies. 

This statutory limitation on FNMA is unrealistic since any large urban re 
development must have, in order to be economically sound, all essential acces- 
sory facilities. Our development contains 939 family units. It would be unsound 
economically not to provide such facilities as a garage and shopping area to 
serve a development of this size. 

The language of the FNMA enabling statute provides no authority for FNMA 
to finance such facilities. We suggest that the statutory authority for FNMA 
commitments be framed to parallel the language in the FHA secions. 

5. We recommend that FNMA be authorized to make construction loans ata 
service fee not to exceed 1 percent and that all of FNMA’s fees be recognized by 
FHA in its computation of the mortgage. 

We found that our problems were not over by any means after we had secured 
the FHA and FNMA commitments. Because of the size of this project we had 
considerable difficulty in arranging a construction loan. Securing $14 million 
in a tight-money market was extremely difficult. We finally managed to interest 
a group of local banks in this transaction, and even though they were of sub- 
stantial size, it was necessary to assemble 10 banks in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh to handle this transaction. 

In addition, we were required to pay a 1-percent service fee plus a 5-percent 
interest rate for this construction loan. We were already required to pay 
FNMA a three-fourths of 1 percent commitment charge and a three-fourths of 1 
percent marketing and delivery charge. Thus, our total financing cost for the 
permanent commitment (FNMA) and the construction loan (banks) totaled 
214 percent or $352,125. 

FHA in computing the maximum mortgage allowed only 1% percent for 
these costs. The excess 1-percent charge of $140,085 represents a cost which we 
cannot recoup either from the mortgage itself nor will FHA consider it in the 
computation of the rents. Thus it is a cost which is forever unrecoverable unless 
we achieve economies in construction against which these excess financing costs 
may be offset. 

It is for these reasons, the generally large sums involved in urban redevelop- 
ment work and the heavy financing costs involved in these large transactions, 
that we suggest that FNMA be empowered to make construction loans. Since 
FNMA is already committed to make the permanent loan this will enable them 
to put their funds to work at an earlier stage in the development and to receive 
income at an earlier stage. 

This can be accomplished without FNMA’s expanding its administrative or- 
ganization by delegating the processing of the construction loan to a local bank 
for some portion of the construction-loan service charge. 

6. We recommend the elimination of the cash equity requirement. 

The urban renewal and redevelopment program offers an opportunity un- 
equaled in our history for the rebuilding of our cities and for the development 
of a stabilizing factor in the building industry. This can only be accomplished 
if participation by experienced and skillful builders is made possible on a 
realistic basis. Each builder has a limited working capital fund and to the 
extent that unrealistic statutory requirements freeze his working capital in a 
particular job, then to that extent the experienced and skillful builder is fore 
closed from participating further in such a program. Thus, heavy cash equity 
requirements imposed by FHA have the anomalous effect of limiting participa- 
tion in the program by most experienced builders. 

Many years of organizational and development work by the sponsors must 
necessarily go into these urban redevelopment projects. This heavy investment 
of effort and frequently large cash outlay precedes the issuance of an FHA com- 
mitment. All of this work and cash outlay may conceivably be lost for any 
one of a host of reasons which may arise out of the uncertainties inherent in 
negotiations which must be carried on with as many as seven different agencies 
at various governmental levels. These uncertainties arise in many cases out 
of frequently conflicting philosophies of these agencies. Thus, many years of 
effort and heavy cash outlays are in constant jeopardy. 

Thus, in our case, more than 3% years of intensive effort, both by my associate’s 
organization and my own, were devoted to this project. In addition to this un- 
counted staff time, we expended more than $300,000 in out-of-pocket costs before 
construction commenced. 

There was superimposed on this investment FHA’s cash requirements for clos- 
ing which was in excess of $550,000. There were certain other cash requirements 
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at the financial closing which brought our total cash investment before start of 
construction to a sum in excess of $1 million. 

In addition, in very many of these projects, the sponsors and the builder are 
one and the same organization. They build the project without any cash fee. 
The cash fee which a general contractor would normally earn in a project of this 
character is, therefore, an additional equity contribution by the sponsors. Con- 
gress recognized that this service was a valuable one and stipulated that FHA 
shall recognize this service to the extent of 10 percent of the value of the con- 
struction, for section 220 housing only. Thus, in this project we are making 
an additional equity contribution, by building this project, in a sum in excess of 
$1,400,000 which is in addition to our cash investment of a sum in excess of 
$1 million. 

It is apparent that our ability to participate further in this program has been 
severely impaired by these monumental equity requirements. This restriction 
is imposed on us at a time when we have developed new skills and experience 
in this field. 

Senator CLiarke. I would like to submit for the record now a state- 
ment submitted by Dr. Eugene Wayman Jones, executive director of 
Heritage House and the Philadelphia Cotillion Society; also a state- 
ment submitted by the Philadelphia Catholic Housing Council; and 
a statement by the Urban League of Philadelphia. These statements 
will appear in the record at this pornt. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. EUGENE WAYMAN JONES, EXecuTIvVE Drrector, HERITAGE 
HOUSE AND THE PHILADELPHIA COTILLION SoOcIETY 


Heritage House and its parent organization, the Cotillion Society, have been 
active in the Philadelphia area for over 9 years. While we are citywide in char- 
acter, our headquarters is in the one area in the city most affected by the 
public housing and redevelopment programs. Much of our work is carried on in 
neighborhoods containing public housing and our work brings us into constant 
contact with families on these developments. 

During past years, I have served on the Harrison Homes and Raymond Rosen 
Apartments Advisory Councils in addition to taking part in a variety of recrea- 
tional programs conducted in the community buildings on 3 or 4 developments. 
As a representative of these two cultural organizations which are concerned 
with the moral and spiritual values of people in Philadelphia, I feel it im- 
portant that we speak today, not only of the face of the city, but of more im- 
portance, its soul, and the effects present and future governmental programs 
concerned with urban renewal will have on it. 


THE WORK OF THE HOUSING AUTHORITY 


One cannot help but praise the work of the Housing Authority and the Federal 
legislation from which it derives its responsibility. In many areas of the city, 
especially North Philadelphia, public housing has replaced rot and decay and 
exploitation with apartments and homes affording a standard of livability here- 
tofore unknown to many of their inhabitants. Perhaps of equal importance is 
the fact that these homes stand as a realization of the concept, given credence 
by governmental action, that each American family is deserving of a decent 
home in a suitable living environment. 


THE CONCERN OF THE COTILLION SOCIETY AND HERITAGE HOUSE 


We are not making this statement, however, to praise the work of the Housing 
Authority or the redevelopment program in Philadelphia, but rather, we are 
suggesting a complete reevaluation of the concept of urban renewal. Perhaps 
the best manner in which to illustrate our specific interest in this consideration 
is to mention briefly a few of the conceptual ideas which gave birth to both the 
Cotillion Society and Heritage House. In 1949, a small group of people became 
concerned with the problem of the lack of opportunity for self-expression and 
the lack of civically oriented activity in the Philadelphia community. It was 
felt that in a democracy, each individual must share responsibility for safe- 
guarding those institutions which are the wellsprings of its strength. There 
was the feeling that if democracy is to survive, there must be full utilization 
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of the creative drives inherent in all human beings, and that there must be re- 
inforcing facilities for education in the democratic process and concept, for an 
uninformed and uneducated mass is prey to the demagog and charlatan. Today, 
we have over 5,000 active members in both organizations. 

Our concern is with the art of cities and esthetics. Not as these are prae- 
ticed and conversed upon in the salons but as human needs which give meaning 
to human activity. I believe that this is not only pertinent to the problem at 
hand but of singular importance if the urban-renewal program is to be a con- 
tinuing force in rebuilding our cities for people. The city, any city, must be 
considered as a cultural entity and a way must be found to give them the oppor- 
tunity to become positive expressions of culture. One cannot help to view the 
renewal program as nothing if not a program of social reconstruction. But, to 
arrive at this conclusion is not enough—it must be fully realized that what the 
social program is meant to secure is basically esthetic—a positive action and 
reaction toward one’s surroundings. It would be difficult to deny that if any 
program would replace the squalor and sickness of slums with buildings which 
are themselves ugly and have no meaning for people, then the program itself 
has failed to achieve its social objectives regardless of the increased physical 
comforts supplied. In the last analysis, the success of any social program is 
how people as socialized beings feel about it—what they can take from it as 
their own and what they can give in return. 


BASIC NEEDS OF HUMAN BEINGS 


Psychologists tell us that man has social needs such as a need for self- 
expression, a need to relate to a group and a need for groups to relate to other 
groups. These are recognized as fundamental. But, and I ask this honestly, 
What can we offer in the rebuilding of cities to satisfy these needs? Too often 
public housing has simply meant alien monotony and repetitious design just set 
down amid the confused and confusing landscape. Too often, like a good news 
story, it can be cut in half or extended without losing any quality that it has. 
This factor alone cannot help but to illustrate a lack of quality and character 
in planning to build communities. 

I am not opposed to modern architecture or elevator buildings or row homes 
or the lack of gardens for each family or many other issues which seem so 
important to so many persons. I am opposed, however, to dull and vapid 
houses. As shelter, they may be fine but as factors in a community, their 
worth, I would think, is negligible. The word “home” itself somehow precludes 
the possibility of monotony and lifelessness. 


AMENITIES OF LIFE AS SOCIAL FORCES 


Again, I ask an honest question. Is it not possible to rebuild in such a 
manner that the individual may be given an opportunity for self-expression? 
In the building of communities is it not better to utilize the skills and talents 
of the individual, who as a member of the community, will give substance to 
communality? I submit that, perhaps the answers to these questions are 
closely tied to the reasons why very often public rebuilding has not seemed to 
achieve permanence or continuity as part of the community. The individual 
touch applied to bricks and mortar is precisely what has made homes for people 
for centuries and will certainly continue to do so over the years. Witness what 
shutters and various colors of paint have done for the monotonous red brick 
facades of homes in Georgetown and on our residential streets in downtown 
Philadelphia. 

I have observed that an entire section of our downtown area was completely 
rehabilitated and even some new homes built on the strength of paint, shutters, 
window boxes, and the accompanying feeling of pride felt by both new and old 
residents of the neighborhood. Certainly there is an important lesson in this 
kind of feeling which could have equal poignancy if utilized in the reconstruc- 
tion of our urban areas. Often rebuilding means standardization, a lack of color 
and an absence of sculpture, murals, or plaques on which to rest the eye and 
gain inspiration. It is difficult for me to believe that this new science can be so 
tyrranous or that economies must be so great as to disallow the possibility of 
the amenities being utilized as a component part of this great work. Realism, 
economy, and functionalism need not preclude the recognition of art. Indeed, 
what could be more real, economical, or functional than the compassionate 
creating of opportunity for the expression of sentiment and emotion. 
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THE REAL SERVICE TO PEOPLE 


I cannot help but think that we are placing a very heavy burden on lower 
income families who, for obvious good reason, wish to live in public housing. 
To begin with, they are “different.” They are being subsidized: often instead 
of being able to celebrate a raise in pay, they must begin to look for a new home. 
There is a feeling of transiency not even discernible in some of our worst neigh- 
borhoods. Their backs are to the surrounding area, they live in protected 
enclaves with real or imagined “no entrance” signs placed at every approach. 
To add to the confusion some would recommend increased social services as part 
of the housing developments themselves. Too often, these services are con- 
strued to mean that everything is done for the individual except the mechanical 
act of breathing. If, however, such a program could be designed to create group 
organization and individual responsibility and leadership, I applaud the idea. 
Authentic service to people is not charity but guidance and understanding and 
opportunity to build responsibility so that they in turn may render service to the 
community. To me, the primary task seems to be one of creating a community 
which people will approach with excitement and good feeling, the providing of 
easy access to and from the new community and the organization of both so that 
the maximum impact may be felt in the entire area. 


CITIES AND THE NEW HUMANISM 


As one travels about the city meeting and speaking with various groups and 
organizations one hears a great deal of talk about civic responsibility and alle- 
giance.- In most cases these are dealt with as abstractions or elements of a past 
age. I contend that if these are to become living forces in the community 
they will have to be of our time and of our people. The symbols and monuments 
of the past which gave these virtues substance and meaning can no longer be 
depended upon. May I suggest that we take as our symbol the beautiful—the 
significant city and call for a reinculecation of those civic virtues upon which 
past civilizations became great. Let us use the symbol of our city to herald the 
new humanism. 

It should be noted that humanity has not yet discovered any other media but 
art for the expression of culture and the contact of the spirit with the individual 
and the environment. I say, and suggest to the makers of future programs that 
in the final analysis this concept will be the decisive factor in the reconstruction 
of our cities. 


STATEMENT OF PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC Housing COUNCIL 


The Philadelphia Catholic Housing Council, an organization of Catholic-con- 
cerned with housing and related problems, appreciates this opportunity to 
present its thinking on the subject of urban renewal to the sub-committee. The 
council does not speak in any official capacity for the Archdiocese of Philadelphia. 

May we emphasize first that the urban renewal program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, urban renewal in the broad sense as including redevelopment, public 
housing, community conservation, and the urban segment of the highway pro- 
gram, has offered promise of stimulating and aiding our cities and their metro- 
politan areas in meeting the problems which threaten their vitality. This is 
necessarily a long-range plan. Should the Federal Government break faith with 
the city officials and citizens groups whose cooperation it has sought and whose 
energies it has begun to enlist the problems of decay, spawl, municipal deficit, 
ete., will be left to grow more freely, damaging the well-being of the manufac- 
turing, educational, commercial, and political institutions which center in and 
around these cities, and damaging the family life of many whose dwellings or 
neighborhoods will not get the corrective attention which family well-being 
requires. The vitality of a nation which is rapidly urbanizing, and whose 
urban problems are admittedly grave and transcending municipal and State 
bounds, is at stake in the continuance of an ample and predictable urban re- 
newal program: a program which is flexible, but which offers local governments 
and citizens groups a surety that there will be continuing Federal assistance 
and that their painful and expensive efforts at laying groundwork will not be 
casually destroyed by administrative or congressional cutbacks and revocations. 

We should like to concentrate our testimony upon three serious problems of 
public housing as aggravated by the urban renewal process. These problems 
affect the efficiency of public housing as a too) of total urban renewal. A few 
other items will be touched on in passing. 
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First, urban renewal operations, i. e., belt highways, slum clearance, et al., 
have seriously aggravated a growing problem in public housing. Large slum- 
clearance projects have gone into the worst slums of the city and driven people 
out of alleys and courts. If eligible under the income limits, these families have 
top priority for public housing. The nature of the relocation program, to the 
extent that one exists in a given locale, is such that in addition to those families 
who wisely choose public housing as the best alternative for them, there is left 
to be pushed into public housing the residue of disorganized families who have 
not the initiative to consider other alternatives. This, plus the unrealistically 
low public housing income limits in some cities, is “institutionalizing” publie 
housing in a much more serious way than the “project look” ever institutionalized 
it. “Hard core” or “problems” families are growing in proportion within the 
projects according to a consensus of those in the field, contributing to manage- 
ment problems and costs and more importantly aggravating the problems of the 
normal families there, detering many families from applying and causing other 
families to move out to less adequate shelter. We do not wish to imply that 
the matter is out of control or, by any means, that “hard core” families are in or 
near a majority in public housing; but we wish to stress that the trend here 
is strong and dangerous. 

Public housing’s goal of a decent home in a decent neighborhood for families 
of low-income is imperiled. The program in the 1930’s aimed to provide adequate 
shelter in a good environment for the families of unskilled and some semiskilled 
workers whose needs were not being met in the private housing market.. It did 
not seek to be the 20th century equivalent of the 19th century country home 
where the aged, the feebleminded, the orphan, and the insane were concentrated 
under one roof. If the proportion of problem families in public housing continues 
to rise (in some instances, if it is not cut back), the value of public housing 
as a relocation, resource to the total urban renewal program will be greatly 
lessened for eligible families will increasingly reject it and will instead live in 
inadequate and/or overcrowded private shelter thus damaging themselves and 
contributing to the formation of further slums. Also, and perhaps more im- 
portant, the welfare of the city will be damaged by this concentration of prob- 
lems and by the grave impairment of a program which can contribute significantly 
to the well-being of the family and the community. 

Recognizing that this is an immediate and serious problem which has been 
appreciably aggravated by the total urban renewal program and that it in turn 
impedes the success of further efforts at total urban renewal, and recognizing 
also that this is a many-faceted problem on which we do not have any definitive 
formula for correction, we suggest: 

(a) A raising of the income limits for public housing which have generally 
lagged far behind the declining value of the dollar and the rising cost of shelter. 
Many wage-earning families cannot afford adequate shelter and are damaging 
themselves and the community by living in slums while public housing limits 
are frozen so low that they are not eligible. 

(b) A national committee of leading citizens—realtors, union leaders, clergy- 
men, social workers, public housing administrators, ete. (and not a committee 
unfriendly to the concept of public housing) to study the problem exhaustively 
and report on its causes, the extent of the problem, the comparative proportion 
of these “problem families” at various economic levels in the general com- 
munity, and suggested steps for the housing authorities with regard to this 
problem so that the authorities may achieve their basic purposes. 

(c) Every possible effort to avoid construction of high rise publie housing. 
These elevator buildings are proving difficult to control and expensive to main- 
tain; they encourage vandalism, concentrate too many problems in too small 
an area, and promote a sense of rootlessness and irresponsibility. Social control 
does not flourish in this atmosphere. Row houses, scattered in small clusters 
and blended with the architecture of the surrounding homes, are needed. 

(ad) Recognition that the community has long been subsidizing housing through 
relief allowances for rent and that to prevent an overconcentration of disor- 
ganized families this traditional system may legitimately be used to keep some 
of the “hard core” families in tolerable housing. In this case every practical 
effort must be made, including a diligent enforcement of housing codes and an 
increasing willingness to condemn unsound structures and penalize and correct 
illegal uses, to see that the “problem families” thus subsidized get adequate or 
near adequate shelter. 

(e) The petty harassments of working families in public housing, particularly 
retroactive rents and the practice of charging a higher percentage of net income 
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to families for rent as income rises within the public housing income limits, 
should be eliminated or mitigated as much as possible. 

We do not believe that all hard-core families should be excluded from public 
housing. Many authorities have honestly sought a cross section of the low- 
income population and accepted in the past a manageable proportion of such 
problems. Nor do we know with any certainty how the problem can or should 
be resolved. It must be resolved in the perspective of the total urban renewal 
program, and for the sake of that progrum’s future success as well as for the 
welfare of the families in public housing and of the entire community. A de- 
tailed study under a national committee of high caliber appears advisable to us. 
If, however, any such study is to be successful, it must face the central aspects 
of the problem. Hard core or problem families must not be defined as one ex- 
pert has done as a family which takes a disproportionate amount of manage- 
ment’s time or that is often delinquent in its rent. This is a neat, workable 
definition; but the dilemma of problem families is graver and more diffuse than 
this. We submit that the dilemma of problem families in public housing is 
the problem of the percentage increase of disorganized families who, by serious 
inability to control themselves and their children in accordance with the moral 
law and the laws and expectations of their community, constitute a real threat 
to the physical and moral well-being of their neighbors and depreciate the 
standing of their fellow tenants and of the whole public housing program in the 
eyes of the community. 

“Another matter which the council wishes to call to your attention is the 
shortage of accommodations in public housing for large families which shortage 
gives to relocation officers their most serious headache in removing from sites 
and adequately rehousing displaced families. This is at once the most difficult 
problem of residential relocation and the one public housing is least equipped to 
face. The reasons for this impasse are many, including the almost total lack 
of decent shelter for large, low-income families on the private market, which 
throws a disproportionate burden on public housing; a continuing high birth 
rate feeding large families into dwellings built before this century; and a penny- 
wise, pound-foolish economy pressure which has been partly inspired by concern 
lest public housing development costs seem out of line with those of lower qual- 
ity new homes built on vacant land. But the reasons are not atissue. The thing 
that matters is that public housing be made capable of serving the needs of the 
eligible, large, displaced family, thus expediting the renewal program and also 
of meeting in the immediate future the urgent needs of the many large families 
now mired on its waiting lists. 

We recommend that administrative and/or legislative consideration be given 
to the following possible correctives so that the large displaced family or the 
large nonpriority family may move into public housing with approximately the 
Same ease and the same wait as the small family with the same priority status: 

(a) An almost complete concentration on the medium-sized (3-bedroom) and 
the large (4-or-more-bedroom) units in all buildings constructed in the near 
future. This will require a willingness on the part of public housing authorities 
at the regional and national level to approve appreciably higher average costs 
per unit than they have done in the past. This may leave them somewhat more 
open to specious attack, but the most serious attack that can be leveled at any 
program is that it is not meeting the most serious need for its services. Naturally 
larger units will require a higher cost, particularly since these structures 
are built to endure tenant occupancy, which is in itself harder on the structure, 
over a longer period of time and from a poorer, less educated, and less urbanized 
group of tenants. Past neglect, the present inadequacy of the private housing 
market, and other elements make the present need for large and medium-sized 
units so pressing that the realities of cost must now be faced. In facing these 
realities the PHA or the Congress should separate the cost of slum clearance 
from the cost of providing housing. The two are not one and the former should 
not be debited to the latter. 

(b) Dormitory bedrooms accomodating 4 children of the same sex should be 
included in many of the 4-and-five bedroom units constructed in the future. 
These have been tried successfully in the Illinois city- State program and would 
serve on one hand to lower the cost of housing the large family, or on the other 
hand, to make public housing available to the very large family, over 8 or over 
10 members, which is frequently completely excluded from public housing. If 
it is administrative rigidity that prevents this adaptation, this rigidity should 
be dispensed; and to the extent that legislative recognition of the higher cost 
of constructing dormitory rooms is needed—and in many cities it will not be 
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needed—this should be obtained. Certainly the local or national offices of PHA 
should not be restrained, so long as the size of the rooms is ample, by fear of 
violating the maxim of two per room. Even the modern middle-class large 
family enjoys no such luxury. To some extent the use of dormitory apartments 
in the 4 and perhaps even the 3 bedroom units can reduce the need for units of 
the next largest size, thus reducing costs. 

(ec) Public housing authorities should be encouraged to experiment with 
the remodeling of good used housing for displaced large families and for other 
large families on their list. It is entirely possible that such a supplementary 
program would prove less costly to the Federal Government but difficult or im- 
practical for the local authority to operate under the standard subsidy formula, 
If so, the unmet needs of large displaced families and the practical consideration 
of ultimate economy require that, after study, appropriate administrative 
and/or legislative adjustments be worked out. 

(d) A detailed survey of the methods used by Federal and State housing 
authorities around the country to meet the needs of large families, so that maxt- 
mum use can be made by all of the experiences and solutions of each. 

(e) Stimulation of private builders to provide a much higher proportion of 
four-bedroom units within the economic reach of the families just below and 
just above public housing continued occupant limits for families. This may mean 
intelligent use of the row house and rezoning necessary to permit it. Philan- 
thropic and fraternal organizations, including unions, should also be encouraged 
to serve this need. In all events, the expeditious achievement of urban renewal 
and the general effectiveness of public housing in the area of greatest need 
require that local authorities, PHA, and Congress take realistic view of this 
problem and cease postponing it further. Again we do not wish to say that the 
problem has been callously ignored in the past. However, neither has it been 
solved. 

Housing for large families like the deconcentration of problem families re- 
quires space. Managerial problems, maintenance costs, and the well-being of 
the families and the neighborhood almost rule out the use of elevator buildings 
to meet this need. The site problem and the land-cost problem of public housing 
authorities have been described often. May we recommend that the cost of 
slum clearance, a cost which neither private builders nor philanthropic housers 
with no subsidy for this purpose undertake, be publicly isolated from the cost 
of building low income public housing. First, there is an understandable but 
not necessarily condonable reluctance of city land clearance (title I) agencies 
to keep public housing out of their redevelopment areas, partly because the 
program is seen in good measure as a way of renewing the city’s tax base and 
attracting back or holding upper-middle-income people and partly because the 
presence of public housing with its poor families might frighten away the 
private redeveloper. This means that in cities where land is increasingly scarce 
and costly public housing must seek elsewhere, and that while substantial per 
unit subsidies are given to luxury apartments for the “upper middles” and 
“uppers” public housing must compete for the remaining land in the city and 
must clear its slum sites without any similar writedowns. Even if it means 
having entirely separate redevelopment areas for public housing we believe that 
Congress and HHFA should vigorously spur land clearance agencies to provide 
writedowns for public housing so that manageable densities may be achieved. 
We would like to state with pride that in Philadelphia, but in few other cities, 
our urban redevelopment agency has recognized the social obligations incurred 
when government takes land from the poor for institutional, commercial, or 
middle-income use. It has provided some redevelopment aid for public housing. 

Given the relative unpopularity of public housing on one hand and the at- 
tractiveness of industrial redevelopment and so-called redevelopment for middle- 
income housing on the other, this development may come painfully. Meanwhile, 
public housing needs relief from its land-cost problems now if it is to serve 
the total urban renewal program and to achieve its own purposes. We submit 
and strongly urge that it would take a little ingenuity, but courage and support, 
from top officials in HHFA, for PHA in Washington to solve this problem on an 
interim basis. Land costs are not limited by statute: only construction costs 
are. In approving projects built on costly slum sites PHA in approving develop- 
ment costs and in reporting the cost of units to the public could make an honest 
separation of slum clearance costs from building costs allowing in effect a write- 
off where needed. This is little if anything removed from the original intent 
of the PHA public housing program and the Wagner-Steagall Act, for both saw 
public housing as having the twin goals of slum clearance and adequate housing 
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of low-income families. Since the matter of the growing concentration of 
problem families and the inability to house large families has been brought to 
a head by the total urban renewal program and requires decisive action at present 
we hope HHFA and PHA will adopt this expedient. If it were deemed desirable 
another process for writing off the cost of slum land within the public housing 
program itself might be written into the law. Finally on this point, it might 
be observed that the more vigorously the city enforces building codes and oc- 
cupancy standards on an impartial, citywide basis, the lower will be the cost 
of slum land writeoff to the title I and title III programs. 

1. Title 1 (urban redevelopment) statutes should be amended so that city 
governments need not carry one-third of the cost of slum clearance writedowns 
on land reclaimed for use by public housing. The cities see in urban redevel- 
opment an opportunity to retain and in some degree to recapture its social 
leadership and economic tax base and resources. For this reason, perhaps there 
seems often a strong tendency to simply displace the very poor and to farm 
the land over to industrial and commercial redevelopers and to builders of 
luxurious dwellings which cater to the upper class and the upper middle and 
“middle middle” classes. Fortunately, Philadelphia has so far escaped such 
actions. 

yiven the financial crises of city governments and the necessity to stem the 
rush to the suburbs, the reluctance of the cities (manifested generally, but not 
in Philadelphia, through the policy of the local land clearance agency) to devote 
any redevelopment land and money to public housing is understandable. Pub- 
lic housing does pay more in lieu of taxes to the city than the slums it displaces, 
but it pays far less than would be paid by other users of redeveloped land. In 
fact, though it is hightly doubtful, public housing and its occupants pay to 
the city in lieu of taxes the amount of money they require in turn from the city 
treasury. Also the people in public housing are generally not the same edu- 
‘ated, potential leaders that the city hopes to hold and recapture in the more 
expensive dwellings on redevelopment land. 

There results from these facts the anomaly of a government taking from the 
poor to lure the rich, and on the more concrete level there result serious dis- 
tortions and malfunctionings of the public housing program in these cities. 
However humanly understandable the attitude of city governments when they are 
asked to contribute,money, money which these governments can scarcely raise, in 
the redevelopment program for this unrewarding use, the inability of the local 
housing authorities in most cities to get an equitable share of redevelopment aid 
for their slum sites has heaped problem families onto problem families in nearly 
unmanageable buildings and has badly thwarted the authorities in their desire 
to supply the large units for which there is such a hopelessly large demand. We 
are, then, convinced that recognizing these conflicts and problems in the rela- 
tionship between urban redevelopment, public housing, and the current situation 
and needs of our cities that the laws and regulations should be changed so that 
where title 1 land is devoted to public housing, the city shall not be required 
to match the Federal funds. Without this change it is not likely that except 
in a token manner cities can or will devote that share of redevelopment land 
to public housing which social justice and the ultimate welfare of all the 
citizens of the city requires. 

These measures do not answer the complete site problem of public housing. 
Vacant land is still needed and the pitfalls here are many. We have two recom- 
mendations here, one highly conventional and the other somewhat radical. It 
is possible that the latter offers more prospects than the former. First, we 
would, with many others, strongly favor the nascent trend to scattering public 
housing, a few units here and a couple there through neighborhoods. Where 
this is done within the slum or blighted area, care should be taken that it does 
not aggravate existing density problems. Where it is done outside these areas, 
there is likely to be some resistance, but resistance to 6 or 8 units scattered 
along 4 sides of a city block will perhaps be much less than to a substantial 
project which would, as they say, “change the economic complexion of the 
neighborhood and its schools.” Some of the economies of mass construction 
might be replaced by cutting down on the time-consuming duplication and 
triplication of effort within the present system. 

Public housing has, of course, been stymied in its efforts to get outlying vacant 
land in our large northern cities because of the opposition there to the Negro 
neighbors which an integrated public-housing program would bring. Certainly 
there are other reasons involved, but racial antagonisms are a major factor and 
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certainly add to the fierceness of the opposition. This racial antagonism is also 
used and focused by organized interests fighting public housing for reasons of 
economic self-interest. Since this vacant land is increasingly unobtainable, we 
are getting public-housing sites at high cost in Negro areas which whites will not 
enter and the result threatens to be theoretical integration with most projects 
almost entirely Negro. The result is also less public housing and the virtual 
closing of public housing to whites except for some agency cases and a few large 
families, closing because of their culturally imbibed prejudices. The satisfae- 
tory development of the total urban-renewal program in our cities, and the sur- 
vival and growth of public housing in meeting the overall problem of providing 
decent housing for the poor, require that vacant land sites be obtained—though 
not that they be developed into architecturally impressive projects which domi- 
nate neighborhoods. 

So long as an equitable supply of public housing is provided for citizens of any 
race, the specific racial policy of public housing authorities is and must remain 
a local matter. Certainly regional offices or even the national office can advise 
or genttly urge local authorities in specific instances, but in this delicate matter 
local custom and local law should prevail. Integrated communities with racial 
antagonisms reduced to a minimum and with the opportunity for all to buy or 
rent wherever they meet reasonable standards are an important ideal which 
should be achieved with all reasonable speed and every practical method. Such 
integration is not currently a fact in much of the private housing market in 
northern cities, and while public housing must not lag behind the private market, 
neither can it, in its present condition, bear the flag alone. Little is to be 
gained in the long run by having the public-housing program volunteer as a 
martyr for the cause of community integration. The renewal needs of our 
cities and the well-being of our low-income families can ill afford this immola- 
tion. Where necessary it is recommended that public-housing authorities be 
permitted to confer with neighborhood leaders in these outiying areas prom- 
ising them that the authority will make every effort possible, compatible with 
the facts of the waiting list, to maintain a quota for whites and Negroes over a 
limited period, perhaps about 5, 10, or 15 percent for the first 5 years and about 
10, 20, or 30 percent for the first 10 years. Under no circumstance that we can 
conceive do we believe that the local authority in a northern city should be 
permitted to consent to a quota of 0 percent for more than 2 or 3 years, if that 
long. Any such agreement should be made clear to the necessary officials in city 
government and wherever possible to responsible, interested private citizens’ 
associations. Once these promises have been made, they should be scrupu- 
lously respected, and, if at the end of the time promised, the practice of resi- 
dential segregation in the private market has not abated in that city, the author- 
ity should again renew these promises to the local neighborhood, possibly with 
some negotiation to raise the quotas. 

With such provisos and with the accent on small, harmonizing public housing 
groupings, it is possible that much needed land can be obtained for the limited 
and necessary expansion of the program and particularly for the development 
of large units and the control of the problem family situation. It would then 
be up to the religious and civic organizations, groups such as ours, to do far 
more than they have yet done to bring about a community climate and pattern 
in which quotas would be unnecessary. We cannot shift all our responsibilities 
in this emotion laden area onto Government. 

Certainly the public housing prozram cannot in present circumstances crusade 
uncompromisingly for integrated neighborhoods and meet the pressing problems 
it must surmount for the sake of the total urban renewal program and the 
general strengthening of family life in the community. In some places it is 
probably true that the more ardently public housing and its supporters crusade 
for racial integration, the less integration it will achieve even within its own 
projects. An important byproduct of quota compromises where they are found 
necessary by the local authorities is that, together with a realistic and needed 
increase in income limits for admission to public housing, the compromises will 
make public housing psychologically accessible to white families who badly need 
such a home but are prevented by deeply ingrained attitudes from moving into 
projects which are in Negro areas or are predominantly Negro. The temptation 
is great to he righteous toward these families but this does little to help them. 

We recognize also that to meet with reasonable equity the housing authority 
which works out such compromises will have to in some cases build a rather 
large number of other units within or on the fringe of the ghetto where the area 
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is already substantially Negro if it is to meet with equity the demand for public 
housing by Negro families who are squeezed by low incomes and substandard 
housing. This may not appeal to all liberals but in some cities without 
such compromises these are the only kind of public housing that they will be 
able to get. Where this is done we would still recommend scattered sites with 
comparatively small clusters of buildings wherever possible, avoidance of 
dysgenic densities, and one or another form of writeoff of the cost of clearance 
so that manageable projects of the type most needed by the urban renewal 
program and the overall welfare of the city may be constructed. The problem 
of housing segregation with its deep underlying antipathies and its serious con- 
sequences for the minority and for the unity and functioning of the city must 
be solved and the Federal Government can contribute to its solution, but local 
groups must be the backbone of the effort. Perhaps in the coming year or two 
our own small group will be able to address this problem more effectively. 
Meanwhile, the degree and kind of integration within public housing must be 
resolved at the local level and we believe that it should be recognized that if 
public housing attempts to go it alone, the result will probably be less integra- 
tion and less or conceivably no public housing. We bring this to the attention 
of this committee although this is primarily matter for local authorities because 
we feel that our other proposals for dealing with the changing character of 
tenancy in public housing and with the need for housing for large families can 
be well implemented only if this site problem is met. The problem must be 
met soon as vacant land or near vacant land is rapidly vanishing from within 
the boundaries of large cities. 
HIGHWAYS AND RELOCATION 


It is essential that our booming new highway program include mandatory 
relocation services such as those required of public housing and of urban redevel- 
opment. Our transportation system needs to be improved but not in such a way 
that haste and cost cutting are permitted to become overriding considerations 
and such important human rights as and wants as the right to shelter and some 
tranquility are trampled in tens of thousands of insitan:¢s by the highway pro- 
gram. A relocation service which will function at near 100 percent of the need 
to aid displaced families and to protect the city from shifting blight is needed, 
especially in spots where the highway program cuts through poorer neighbor- 
hoods and displaces renter families who are around or just above the income 
limits for public housing. To promote the future well-being of the community 
the relocation program should be equipped in all practical ways to increase 
rather than decrease home ownership in the community. This means making 
certain that Federal statutes aimed at this, relocation loans, are workable finan- 
cially and socially in a given metropolitan area. Joint planning between Fed- 
eral and city officials, home builders, and realtors should be done as far in 
advance as possible to advance this objective, particularly for special problems 
such as the family which wants to buy but remain in the city and avoid the toll 
of commuting and the minority-group families who are dislodged from their 
neig’ borhood and face forceful opposition in their search for a new home in a 
good environment. 


STATEMENT OF Lewis J. CARTER, JR., Executive Director, URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Gentlemen of the subcommittee, the following brief statement is presented 
to you on behalf of the Urban League of Philadelphia (formerly the Armstrong 
Association). The Urban League of Philadelphia is a chartered afliliate of the 
National Urban League. 

In its 51 years of community service as a nonprofit and nopolitical social-work 
organization the agency has grown and advanced with the times to meet the 
central planning needs of the Negro population in our Philadelphia community. 
Working from a basic framework of facts and employing the standards and 
methods of professional social work, the league is a voluntary edueationa! and 
social-service agency specifically designed to improve the economic status o¢ the 
Negro population and thereby to improve the community as a whole. 

We should like to compliment your committee in its plan to make testimony 
on the housing needs of urban areas by coming into the field. This action on 
your part gives promise that the ingathering of facts, which you will make, 
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here and in other parts of the country, will find practical and realistic applica- 
tion in the recommendations you will make to the Congress in the matter of 
Federal support to the urban-renewal program as such and the public housing 
program in particular. 

Whereas the spread of urban blight, which characterizes all larger and older 
cities of the Nation is present in Philadeiphia, there are many inhibiting factors 
to its destructive pace in our city. 

Philadelphia is blessed with a wonderful coordinative balance between agencies 
(public and private) whose focus is on this problem. Likewise, we are not 
lacking in the citizen interest and puarticpation that is necessary and important 
to a workable urban-renewal program. There is evidence of this in the fact 
that so many private agencies and citizen’s groups will appear before you in 
these hearing sessions. 

Let us hasten to say, however, that this spread of blight will only be stayed 
only if the tools of the urban renewal stay prominently in the picture. 

The Urban League of Philadelphia wishes to mention mainly the importance 
of the federally supported urban-renewal program in relation to the peculiarly 
pressing housing needs of the four hundred and fifty-five to four hundred and 
sixty thousands of colored citizens living in Philadelphia proper 

In this connection, we wish to call your attention to the following: 

1. We conservatively estimate that 50 percent of Philadelphia’s total 
Negro population live in areas already certified for redevelopment. 

2. Rehousing and relocating these Negro citizens as redevelopment pro- 
ceeds poses a critical problem because of a restrictive housing market for 
rent or purchase facing this group. 

3. It is common knowledge that only about 1 percent of all the new hous- 
ing units built in the Philadelphia area since 1947 is available to the Negro 
home purchaser or renter. 

4. The Philadelphia Negro home buyer is faced with real difficulty in 
finding suitable financing for even the used houses available for purchase. 

5. It is a well-known fact that Negroes suffer from a lack of job oppor- 
tunities and earn on an average of $1,000 less per capita than whites, thus 
throwing them mainly into an income bracket for which builders and 
developers are not interested in building. 

6. Adequate code enforcement in sections characterized as slum areas 
is yet to be realized. A disproportionate number of Negroes are forced to 
live in these areas. 

When we add the social privations and discomforts which go hand-in-hand 
with overcrowding, the plight of the Negro householder in Philadelphia beggars 
description. 

The only relief in sight it seems is a sound, workable urban-renewal program 
with emphasis on rehousing services and with it a stepped-up and revamped 
public housing program. 

For these reasons we urge increased Federal support for urban renewal on a 
national basis. 

We also support the request Philadelphia city government is making for 4% 
to 5 billions of dollars over the next 10 years to more adequately support its 
urban-renewal program. 


Senator CLarK. We will now recess until 2: 15. 
(Whereupon at 12:20 p. m. the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2:15 p.m. this date.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator CLark. The committee will be in session. 

The first witness this afternoon will be Mr. I. Max Martin. 

Mr. Martin, we are happy to welcome you here. I understand you 
are representing the Housing Committee for West Philadelphia. 
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STATEMENTS OF I. MAX MARTIN AND OSCAR STERN, HOUSING 
COMMITTEE FOR WEST PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Martin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stern. I am Oscar Stern, and I am going to supplement some 
of his remarks. 

Senator Cxiark. All right, gentlemen. Do you have a prepared 
statement for the record ? 

Mr. Martin. I do not. 

Senator CLark. Proceed in your own way. I do not want to curtail 
yourtime. We havea very tight schedule. 

" To the extent you can be brief, both Senator Proxmire and I will 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Martin. I represent the Housing Committee for West Phila- 
delphia, which is a civic organization jointly sponsored by the Health 
and Welfare Council of Philadelphia and the Philadelphia Housing 
Association. We are interested primarily in housing conditions in 
West Philadelphia. 

Senator CiarK. Is this the same committee from which we had testi- 
mony from Mr. Bye, I think it was, the Powelton Association in West 
Philadelphia, yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Martin. No, sir; it isnot. Perhaps we might call it an all-West 
Philadelphia organization, composed of civic and neighborhood groups 
there. 

Senator CLarkK. You cover all of West Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Martin. We cover all of West Philadelphia. 

Senator CLarK. From the city line to the river / 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. We have representatives from our universi- 
ties, the University of Pennsylvania, Drexel, and so forth. 

Senator CLark. Allright. It isan interracial group / 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark. Will you proceed, please ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

We feel that in West Philadelphia we have three problems. First, 
the old areas which are past redemption, which need cleaning out. 
Those are principally around the railroad, as you come in from Fair- 
mount Park, the so-called Mantua area. 

Senator Ciark. Generally speaking, north, of Market Street ? 

Mr. Martin. North of Market. 

Senator CLark. And in the eastern part of West Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir; one of the oldest parts of West Philadelphia. 

Senator CLark. Northeastern. 

Mr. Marrin. Northeastern. 

Then we have areas in need of rehabilitation, such as the university 
area, which is south of Market, west of 30th Street, running to about 
40th Street. 

There is the Powelton area, which is north of Market, running along 
Powelton Avenue and further north. 

The area around Presbyterian Hospital, which is also part of the 
Powelton area; and the West Mill Creek area, which is approximately 
from 44th and Haverford to about 48th and Haverford, and north 
from that point on. 
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Then, finally, we have areas in need of conservation, and those are 
areas which are fairly good now, but which are beginning to become 
a little rundown at the heels. 

Senator Ciark. Do you take in Eastwick? 

Mr. Martin. No, sir; we do not take in Eastwick. 

Senator Ciark. Although that is in West Philadelphia? 

Mr. Martin. That is in West Philadelphia, but because they have 
had special problems, we have temporarily omitted them from our 
scope of activities. 

We feel that there is need for rehabilitation. There is need for 
Federal funds, and for a comprehensive plan for West Philadelphia. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, sir. 

Do you care to add anything, Mr. Stern? 

Mr. Stern. My appro: ach is entirely different. I want to identify 
myself. My name is Oscar Stern, and I am a realtor and a real-estate 

appraiser. I am a member of the board of the Philadelphia Housing 
Association, and, as a member of their public housing policy com- 
mittee, I was interested in the problem of providing acc commodations 
for larger families that could not be taken care of by the present 
public housing sites. 

Senator Ciark. I want to congratulate you for coming in here 
and to commend you for your courage. I think you are the first 
member of the real-estate commission who has done us the courtesy 
to appear in answer to our invitation. I am very happy to have 
you here. 

Mr. Stern. Thank you very much. I might say in reply that I 
am not at all in accord with the Philadelphia and the National Real 
Estate Boards’ approach to public housing. 

I think that they might have come in even if it were to sponsor 
and espouse urban renew: val. 

Senator Criark. Can you tell us briefly what their approach 1S, 
since they have not been willing to come in and tell us? I would 
like to get in the record that information from one of their members. 

Mr. Srern. Generally, [I think the Philadelphia board would fol- 
low the stand that the national association has taken in its opposition 
to public housing, but in favor of urban renewal. 

Senator Cuark. As far as I can make out, without any very feasible 
plan for taking care of the low-income families who would be dis- 
placed by urban renewal. Would you agree? 

Mr. Stern. Apparently not. They do, however, favor the full en- 
forcement of local codes, housing codes. 

Senator Crark. That is right. I think we all do that. 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Assuming you can find places to put the people 
after you have closed up the substandard housing, which violates the 
code. 

Mr. Stern. Coming back to the purpose of my appearance here, as 
I said, I was very much impressed by the fact that there was a need 
for housing accommodations to take care of the larger families, espe- 
Te those who need 4, 5 and 6 bedrooms. 

all attention to the fact that in Philadelphia in areas which are 
in yet blighted, and certainly not yet slums, there are many single- 
family accommodations that are available for ‘sale. It has been urged 
that through some means the local housing authorities be permitted 
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to acquire by purchase structures of that sort, rehabilitate them if 
necessary, to take care of families who would otherwise not find 
accommodations in our public housing sites. __ 

Senator CiarK. Do you support that suggestion ? 

Mr. Stern. I support that suggestion w holehear tedly. 

Senator Cirark. Thank you, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. Stern. 

Mr. Martin. Senator, I would like to add that I am a realtor, also. 

Senator CLARK. Good. 

Mr. John Chatley, Jr. 

Will you introduced your associates for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CHATLEY, JR., CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSING FOR OLDER PEOPLE, AND DR. JOHANNES U. HOEBER, 
STAFF ASSISTANT, PHILADELPHIA HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Cuatiey. This is Dr. Hoeber, who is the staff assistant of the 
Philadelphia Housing Association. 

I am here to present the views for the consideration of your commit- 
tee of a special committee which was sponsored by both the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association and the health and welfare council, the 
division of the aging, our committee being called the committee on the 
housing of older ‘people. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. C hatley, this presentation, then, supplements 
the presentation made yesterday on behalf of the housing association 
by Mr. Beerits and does not overlap, I take it ? 

Mr. Cuariey. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

I think our committee rec ‘ognizes that the needs of housing for older 
people probably do not have the same importance and impact as some 
of the other factors that you are considering. 

Senator Crark. I would like to say, as far as I am concerned, I 
consider housing for the aged one of the most important issues which 
confronts our committee. 

I think it is inadequate now. I think something has got to be done 
about it. And I am most interested to get your suggestion. 

Mr.. Cuatiey. We think, as you approach this and study it, cer- 

tainly it should be taken into consideration. 

We know that in #950 there were 300,000 persons who were 65 or 
over, and the projections which we have developed would indicate 
there will prob: ably be 600,000 by 1970. 

Senator Ciark. Speaking of the city of Philadelphia or the metro- 
politan area ? 

Mr. Cuatitey. The metropolitan area. 

Senator Ciark. Again let us define our terms. The five-county 
area in Pennsylvania? Or is it the eight-county area, including New 
Jersey ? 

Mr. Crartiey. It is the eight-county area. We have been working, 
a committee of some 35 persons, since February. We have just about 
completed all our research and are drafting and have drafted a pre- 
liminary report of our findings, which explores every facet of this 
problem. 

Senator Crark. Are you in a position to give us your recommenda- 
tions ? 

Mr. Cratiey. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ciark. Perhaps at a later date you could send us the com- 
plete report. 

Mr. Cuatiey. I would like to leave with you two copies which I 
have here. An additional copy will be forwarded to the committee. 

Senator Crark. These are copies of your preliminary report ? 


Mr. Cuatiey. That is the draft. 

Senator Crark. Draft of the final report ? 

Mr. Cuatiey. Of the final report. 

Senator Ciark. They will be placed in the files. 

Mr. Cuartey. We have here a summary—a loose summary—of 
the recommendations, should you care to have them, which are a part 
of that report. 

Senator Crark. I will ask that the summary of recommendations 
be printed in the record at this point. 

(The summary referred to follows :) 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSING FOR OLDER PEOPLE, PHILADELPHIA HOUSING ASSOCIATION, 
HEALTH AND WELFARE CouNciL, DivIsIon oN THE AGING 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Recommendations on program and standards 


1. Because no single solution will meet the housing requirements of elderly 
individuals and couples, there must be variety in building types and locations, 
with choice as to renting or buying, and, above all, such housing must be within 
the financial reach of persons living on limited incomes. 

2. Because the field of housing is largely uncharted territory, experience in 
each development for the elderly should be analysed and evaluated. New accom- 
modations for older people will be especially valuable if they are regarded as 
experimental and if the effects on people are carefully observed so as to provide 
guideposts for the future. 

3. Because segregation of older people from the general life of the community 
is regarded as undesirable, large concentrations (more than 100 dwelling units) 
should be avoided unless justified by special circumstances. There is no objec- 
tion to small developments solely for older people (25 to 30 dwelling units) pro- 
vided that easy communication and integration with the surrounding commu- 
nity as possible. 

4. Housing for older people should be built in a variety of structural types— 
1 story, 2 story, multistory with elevators—with space for indoor and outdoor 
activity and programs, and with features providing an extra margin of safety 
and convenience. There should be experimentation with different types of floor 
plans, so-called efficiencies as well as one-bedroom units. 

5. Housing for older people should provide opportunities for social, recrea- 
tional, educational, and religious activity, either directly connected with the 
dwelling units or easily accessible. There should also be facilities for health, 
supplementary household, and personal adjustment services, and opportunities 
for productivity in voluntary activity or employment. 

6. Nonprofit organizations—those which have traditionally provided institu- 
tional housing for older people and those for whom the field is new—are urged 
to create new apartment housing for older people. The committee believes that 
the advantageous financial aids embodied in the Housing Act of 1956 enable 
nonprofit groups to play a major role in the provision of well-planned, moderate- 
rental housing for older people. 

7. Because the existing housing supply will provide the major source of dwell- 
ing space for the elderly, it is recommended that existing structures be adapted 
to the requirements of older persons through conversion and rehabilitation, 
Such adaptation can be achieved by nonprofit organizations using section 207, 
FHA, financing; by elderly owners themselves if a free or moderate-cost tech- 
nical advisory service is provided; and last but not least by socially minded 
private enterprise. 

8. Housing authorities are urged to allocate up to 15 percent of the units in 
new projects to elderly persons; these units should be designed predominantly, 
but not exclusively, for one-person occupancy. Housing authorities are urged 
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to include some units for older people in all developments, but the proportion 
should be larger where satisfactory community services exist. 

9. Housing authorities are urged to build, in addition to federally aided low: 
rent housing for older people, nonsubsidized housing for slightly higher income 
groups, with direct operation or with operation by a nonprofit organization. 

10. The State is urged to assume its share of responsibility in providing hous- 
ing for older people. The committee offers its cooperation to agencies of the 
State as they explore various methods of State aid. 

II. Recommendations on services 

1. Housing authorities, nonprofit organizations, and private enterprise organi- 
zations are urged to seek the help of appropriate community planning agencies 
in developing coordinated plans for health, welfare, recreational, and educational 
services. When housing is built under governmental auspices, planning and 
agreement on the intent to provide services is essential before building proceeds. 

2. Health and welfare planning agencies should examine and encourage the 
development of part-time housekeeper and homemaker services, preventive and 
protective services, and care for long-term illnesses, including rehabilitation. 

3. Housing developments (public, nonprofit, and private) should employ skilled 
and trained personnel for interviewing older applicants to evaluate the older 
person’s ability to live independently, his need for being located near certain 
services, and the effect of a change of neighborhood on the prospective resident. 
The acceptability of the prospective tenant for residence should be determined 
on the basis of these factors as well as chronological age. The resident’s con- 
tinued ability to live independently should be evaluated periodically. 

4. The staff of housing developments should be oriented to the needs of older 
people and be able to counsel, give information, and make referrals of residents 
to community resources. 

5. Housing developments are urged to make maximum use of professional 
staffs of existing community agencies (in the field of health, welfare, recreational, 
occupational, and educational services) to supplement their own efforts and to 
promote a total program. Tenants should be encouraged to use community 
resources outside the project to prevent isolation. 

6. Day centers should be provided under public or voluntary auspices, either 
within or outside a housing development. They should provide for recreational 
and educational activity and health services for the older tenants as well as 
residents in an area. Older people themselves should be included in planning 
and developing activities on their behalf. 

7. It is the responsibility of public housing and welfare planning agencies to 
undertake and to stimulate research on all phases of housing and related services 
for older people. As various types of housing are built and various kinds of 
community services provided, experience data should be maintained, evaluated, 
and publicized. 

8. Because the older person’s ability to live independently depends largely 
on his health status, health programs should be strengthened and expanded, 
when necessary, to include preventive treatment and rehabilitative services, 
periodic health evaluations, and counseling on nutrition. If health services are 
not easily accessible, consideration should be given to providing space for such 
service in the housing development, the service itself to be provided by the proper 
community agency. 

9. Ways must be found to reach out to the older person who needs the services 
of a social or health agency, but does not seek such aid or is ignorant of the 
services available. 

10. Effective programs of individual and group activities for older persons 
should be geared to giving the older persons a feeling of belonging and participa- 
tion, to developing new skills, intellectual and cultural growth, and to aiding 
his adjustment in a new environment. 


Mr. Cattery. I have also made a statement for your committee as 
to how this program of housing for the elderly would fit into the 
urban-renewal program, and you are welcome to that, without my 
reading them. 

Senator CLark. The statement referred to by the witness will be 
printed in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY JOHN CHATLEY, JR., CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON HOUSING FOR 
OLDER PEOPLE, PHILADELPHIA HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


A total program of urban renewal must keep in mind the fact that the popu- 
lation of any large city is composed of different groups with different housing 
requirements. However, the number of older people has been growing more ° 
rapidly than other age brackets, and it will continue to do so. By 1970 we must 
expect in the Philadelphia area nearly 600,000 of them, whereas there were about 
300,000 in 1950. It is obvious that the needs of this growing segment of our 
people can no longer be overlooked. 

The committee on housing for older people, established by the Philadelphia 
Housing Association and the Health and Welfare Council in February 1957, set 
out to find various ways of providing housing that takes the special needs of 
older persons into account, yet is within the financial reach of persons who, by 
and large, live on very modest incomes, We found that it will take the combined 
efforts of private enterprise, nonprofit organizations, and public agencies—local, 
State, and Federal—if we are to make a real start on the problems. 

Adequate housing for older people is housing that enables older people to live 
independently whenever possible or desired, is within their ability to pay, and 
is located, equipped, and serviced so as to contribute to the social, physical, and 
psychological well-being of the older population. 

Looking at the question of housing for older people in the context of urban 
renewal, we believe that urban renewal can help solve the problem of housing 
for the elderly. We also think the provision of proper housing for the elderly 
will help the renewal process. First, older people constitute a substantial pro- 
portion of those displaced by urban renewal. If we were to provide them with 
adequate housing within their ability to pay, we would not only solve their 
problems but by doing this would ease the total task of relocation. Second, 
good apartment units available for the elderly would mean that some of the 
people who move into them would release houses for occupancy by larger family 
groups. This would be a real help in solving the relocation problem. Third, 
the renewal process can provide us with accommodations for the elderly which 
we do not now have. We hope that we will be able to persuade property owners 
in renewal areas to make available properly converted small apartments for the 
elderly ; we expect that the organizations which want to build for the elderly 
will be able, through clearance, to find the proper sites in suitable locations, so 
that older people will, if they desire, be able to remain in the neighborhoods 
where they now live. 

We do not think that older people should be regarded as a group entirely 
separate from the rest of the population; we would not like to see large, special 
developments only for older people. We think it is important to remember that 
older people are not so very different from the rest of the population and want 
to remain among the rest of us as long as they can. 

The success of urban renewal will depend, in part, on the degree to which 
we are able to provide a decent home in a suitable living environment for all 
people, young and old. 


Senator Ciark. I will ask you, sir, if you would be good enough 
to, as briefly as you can, summarize both the statement and your 
summary of recommendations. I think you are familiar with some 
of the rest of the testimony we have had here. 

Mr. Cuatiey. That is right. 

Senator Cuark. I know that you will indulge us by not repeating 
the recommendations of other witnesses. 

Mr. Cuattey. We believe here that, in the overall picture of urban 
redevelopment and in the planning and the development of sites, such 
planning should consider the problems of the older people. We think, 
too, that the problems of relocation may very well be eased, as that 
planning i is accomplished in one way, in that we know many older 

eople are living in accommodations that are too large for them and, 
if they had proper living quarters within their income, it would release 
those larger houses for other families. 

Senator CiarK. You are speaking now of accommodations built by 
private industry ? 
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Mr. Cuattey. In this report, while we recognize that, in certain 
areas where people have inadequate incomes, there is a need for public 
housing, our report has been developed into a manner that private 
enterprise, as well as organizations of a nonprofit nature, could embark 
on housing of the elderly, particularly utilizing the help of the FHA 
under the section 207 program. 

We have made a rather concrete recommendation so that it would 
be broad and would not be pointed primarily toward public housing, 
because we recognize that elderly people cover all the income brackets. 

Senator Criark. As I look through your recommendations here, 
Mr. Chatley—and I am doing it very quickly—I am searching for 
anything which would deal with the method of financing these housing 
units for elderly people. Perhaps you could find those recommenda- 
tions for me and comment on them briefly. 

Mr. Cuattey. In the report we have pointed out that both garden- 
type and multistory apartment accommodations could be built and 
financed under FHA, section 207. 

The FHA will, under that program, insure a 40-year 414-percent 
mortgage. The contribution of the sponsors is 10 percent of the cost 
of the land and construction. 

I think one of the prime requisites to such a program is that the 
sponsoring organization have some experience in the field and be rea- 
sonably responsible, both financially and in experience. 

Senator Ciark. Have you seen any evidence in the Philadelphia 
area that section 207 has been put to work yet? 

Mr. Cuatiry. I have not seen any. 

Senator Crark. I mean that part of it dealing with elderly people. 

Dr. Horser. I think the apartment structure now being built by 
the Home for the Jewish Aged seems to be the first use being made 
here of section 207. 

Senator Crark. How many units will that call for? Do you know? 

Dr. Horner. Approximately 200 units. 

Senator Crark. Is it your view that section 207 is about to get off 
the ground here, as far as housing for the elderly is concerned ? 

Dr. Horser. I would not be prepared to say that, because this is 
the only concrete example that we are seeing here so far. 

Senator Ciark. What we are interested in with this committee is 
whether we have taken all the legislative steps necessary, or whether 
additional legislation is desirable in order to improve housing accom- 
modations for the elderly. 

Obviously I have not had a chance to assimilate your recommenda- 
tions, but I have not found anything in them, looking at them very 
quickly, which bears on additional legislation. 

So, I wish you would call to my attention anything that you have 
in there. : 

_Mr. Cuatiery. I do not think there is anything in our recommenda- 
tion, as far as the Federal level, which would indicate the need of 
further legislation. 

In answer to your other question, I do know that there has been at 
least one project that is under discussion and consideration—it is a 
conversion project where it would provide housing for the elderly— 
and there have been some discussions with the FHA office on how that 
could be achieved. Unfortunately, I am not at liberty to reveal it. 
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Senator Crark. Yes, but to sum it up, your committee has no spe- 

cific legislative recommendations to make to this committee? 

Mr. Cuatiry. No, sir. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much for appearing. 

Senator Proxmire? 

Senator Proxmire. No questions. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Cooke, would you give us the benefit of your 
testimony, please ? 

Will you identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF M. TODD COOKE, JR., RELOCATION COMMITTEE, 
PHILADELPHIA HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Cooke. I am M. T. Cooke, Jr., Senator. I am a vice president 
of the W. A. Clarke Mortgage Co., and a member of the board of the 
Philadelphia Housing Association. 

Senator CiarK. Before that, you were active in the planning field, 
were you not! 

Mr. Cooker. Yes; I was, sir. I was executive director of the Dela- 

ware County Planning Commission for a number of years, and previ- 
ous to that I had been active in the planning field in a number of 
different capacities. 

Senator CrarK. I see that you have here a statement with some 
exhibits, which I will have printed in the rec ord, and ask if you could 
indulge us, in the interest of time, by summarizing your statement 
and recommendations, rather than reading it to us. 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir; I would be happy to. 

I would like to bring to your attention that I am here really only 
on sufferance. I am reporting for the relocation committee of the 
Philadelphia Housing Association. The chairman of that committee 
is Mr. William Ravdin, who is out of town and, unfortunately, un- 
able to be here. 

Senator CiarK. Perhaps we should make it clear for the record, 
should we not, you are not at the moment representing your very able 
er er, Mr. Clarke, who was here to speak for himself this morning? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir; I am here representing only myself and 
the Philadelphia Housing Association. 

If I may, I will just run quickly through this statement, reading 
certain paragraphs which I think are of widespread interest and sum- 
marizing others in my own words. 

We all realize, I think, that the place of urban renewal is very 
closely tied to relocation. Families must move before substandard 
structures can be torn down and new, modern, attractive buildings 
put in their place. It is certainly not enough that those families 
simply get lost. They must be helped to move into new quarters which 
are sufficiently roomy, nractenalty sound, adequately equipped, and 
reasonably priced. 

Here in Philadelphia the rehousing bureau of the Philadelphia Re- 
development Authority, under the direction of Chester Hayes, has 
been doing fine pioneering work in providing assistance to families 
displaced ‘by all types of public improvements, including renewal. 

Senator CiarK. That would also include the highway program, 
too? And schools, recreation centers, any number of public activities? 

Mr. Cooker. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Cuark. Anything that causes demand for relocation. It 
is not just urban renewal? 

Mr. Cooxr. No. The rehousing bureau is a centralized bureau to 
provide assistance to families reloc ated from all public causes. 

The rehousing bureau, despite the work that they have been doing, 
and it is very commendable work, believes that there is room for fur- 
ther progress, and the relocation ‘committee, which I represent, fully 
agrees. 

“Our committee has rec ently completed an analysis of the results of 
2 years of relocation activity extending from the date in May 1955 
when the rehousing bureau was established. During these 2 years 
the bureau has helped approximately 2,000 families and single ‘indi- 
viduals to move. 

Senator CLiark. Do you know how many additional individuals 
were displaced and did not go to the rehousing bureau for assistance ? 

Mr. Cooxe. I do not know that, sir. I do not know whether Mrs. 
Montgomery or members of the staff of the housing association have 
any information on that. 

Senator Crark. I wonder if you would inquire and see if that is 
available, and if so, let us have it for the record at a later date ? 

For Senator Proxmire’s benefit, the reason I ask that is that we 
had a very intensive study of relocation in Pittsburgh presented to us 
last week, and it there appeared that a large number of families 
which had to be relocated had been, as they said out there, “lost.” 

Mr. Cooke. Right. 

Senator Ciark. They had relocated themselves without asking for 
any assistance from the relocation agencies there, and indeed without 
getting the payment to move, which they were entitled to under the 
act. 

An effort was made to find those families, and, perhaps not too 
surprisingly, when they were located, it was found that an enormous 
number of them had gone right back into substandard housing quite 
near the area where they had been replaced, and apparently were 
content to stay there, which of course does not meet the intention of 
Congress which was to see to it that each dislocated family would 
be relocated in safe and sanitary dwellings. 

Mr. Cooke. Right. 

Senator Ciark. That caused us some concern as to (a) the effeec- 
tiveness of the relocation process, and (b) the extent to which Gov- 
ernment was entitled to intervene to perhaps transgress the wishes 
of the individual family which seemed to like it where they were. 

Mr. Cooker. Right. 

Senator CLrark. Have you found some evidence of that here? 

Mr. Cooker. Yes, I think we have. 

I would certainly be glad to inquire, Senator, if there are data of 
that sort available, and if so, we will see they are put in the hands 
of the subcommittee. 

I would like to just review for you briefly the results of the rehous- 
ing bureau’s efforts in relocating these 2,000 families and individuals 
which were handled during the 2-year period. 

Six hundred of those families—3 out of every 10—moved from 
substandard accommodations into satisfactory housing, housing that 
was structurally sound, roomy enough for the family involved, and 
properly equipped with plumbing, cooking facilities, et cetera. 
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Senator CiarKk. And price? 

Mr. Cooxsr. And price, right. 

Fourteen hundred—7 out of every 10—failed to find fully sat- 
isfactory housing, even though they did in a good number of in- 
stances make some improvement over their previous quarters. In 
fact, roughly 5 out of every 10, say 1,000 families, improved their 
housing situation somewhat, but they were not able to find, within 
their ability to pay, fully satisfactory standard housing. 

Senator Ciark. We get into so much semantics in this area. Were 
those 500 placed in what would be classified by you and by the Census 
Bureau as standard, as distinguished from substandard housing? 

Mr. Cooke. No, the 5 out of ev ery 10, the 1,000 total, were pl: ced 
in housing that would be considered substandard. 

Senator Crark. In one or more particulars? 

Mr. Cooxe. In one or more particulars. In some cases the degree 
of substandardness might be quite minor, but it was not fully satis- 
factory standard housing. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Cooke, when you say “were placed in,” I take 
it you mean the efforts of the relocation service found this housing 
for these families? 

Mr. Cooke. Right. Or in some cases they found the housing almost 
entirely on their own initiative, but that was the disposition of those 
cases. 

Senator Crark. Right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cooke. We have 600 now, 3 out of 10, which moved into satis- 
factory housing. We have got approximately 1,000, or 5 out of 10, 
which improved their housing somewhat, but did not move into fully 
satisfactory standard housing. We have the rem: \ining 400, which 
would be 2 out of every 10, who made no significant improvement in 
their housing situation and went from bad housing to bad, or in some 
cases even from bad to worse. 

Senator Cuark. I was going to ask “whose fault?” but I will not 
ask “whose fault ?”’; I will ask “why ?” 

Mr. Cooke. In many cases these were families who relocated on 
their own initiative. They were cases of which the rehousing bureau 
was aware, but they did not take full advantage of the services of the 
rehousing bureau. 

In some cases, owing to family size and other considerations, the 
best that the rehousing bureau presumably could do for them at that 
particular moment in ‘time was to place them in such housing. 

Senator Crark. In other words, standard housing was not available 
for them? 

Mr. Cooke. In some cases. Or thought not to be available, Senator. 
And I would like to develop that point a little further later on. 

Senator Ciark. I wish you would. 

Mr. Cooxre. Our committee, which has been studying this matter 
rather intensively, feels that that record can be improved, and that 
it should be possible to relocate into satisfactory housing, reasonably 
priced, not 3 out of every 10 cases as at present, but approximately 8 
out of every 10 cases. 

Senator CrarK. Is that based on the assumption that there will be 
no change in the present Federal program ? 
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Mr. Cooke. That is based on the assumption, Senator, of perhaps 
some very minor change in the Federal program which would provide 
additional assistance to relocated families. 

It does not imply any overall or wholesale change in the Federal 
program. . | 

Senator Ciark. In other words, the relocation problem in the Phila- 
delphia area is not really acute at the present time 

Mr. Cooke. It is acute in the sense that at the present time we feel 
that the effective demand is not being as capably met to supply as 
could be the case. 

However, we feel—and this is the point I want to develop a little 
bit further for you in a few moments—that there is more standard 
housing, within the ability of these families to pay, available than is 
presently being fully utilized for relocation purposes, and that that 
supply can be perhaps somewhat expanded. 

Before getting into that analysis and trying to review it briefly 
for you, 1 would, just to give you some flavor of our committee’s 
thinking, like to very briefly review for you the recommendations 
which our committee has developed, whereby we feel the percentage 
of cases satisfactory relocated can be increased. 

These recommendations and the entire rather exhaustive staff report 
on which they are based are currently being reviewed with appropri- 
ate city officials. At such time as our staff report is released, 1 would 
be very happy if the committee cares to have me do so, to file a copy 
with you. 

Senator CrarKk. I would appreciate it very much if you would. 

Mr. Cooxe. I would be happy to. 

Senator Cuark. And, ssid to say, the sooner the better. 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Let me just briefly run through the recommendations of our reloca- 
tion committee. The committee recommends: 

No. 1: More energetic and imaginative counseling of relocation 
families, so that they appreciate fully the choices which are available 
to them. 

Senator Ciark. That is entirely a matter for the local authorities. 

Mr. Cooke. That is entirely a matter for the local authorities and 
for voluntary agencies which work with families, Senator. 

We further recommend payment of moving costs for all families 
forced to relocate, not senile title I, and Federal highway cases, as at 
the present time. 

Senator Ciark. There is no provision for moving in highway cases, 
is there, Mr. Carter ? 

Mr. Carter. That is right. Not in the highway statutes. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, no payment is provided for those 
families forced to relocate by reason of the Federal highway program. 

Mr. Carrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Cooxe. Our recommendation, then, would be that assistance be 
broadened so that moving costs could be paid for families forced to 
move as a result of the Federal highway program. 

Senator Ciark. I suppose that we would feel, and that you would 
agree, that families forced to move, as a result of State or local action, 
should be paid by State and local governments, and those required to 
move by reason of Federal action should perhaps be the responsibility 
of the Federal Government. , 
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Mr. Cooke. I would think that would be a fair division. 

Senator Ciark. Excuse me. On that point, do you have any evi- 
dence as to whether the present Federal payment is adequate for 
moving? 

Mr. Cc ooKE. I do not myself, Senator. 

The committee further recommends the payment of small cash 
bonuses over and above payment of moving costs, as an incentive for 
families to relocate promptly into satisfactory housing. 

We recommend the payment of finders’ fees to real-estate brokers 
who provide the Rehousing Bureau with satisfactory listings. 

Senator Crark. I am not sure that I understand the basis for your 
bonus suggestion. Is that not just a handout? 

Mr. Cooker. I do not believe it is, necessarily, a handout, Senator, 
The thinking of the committee would go something like this: A relo- 
sation family is forced to move, not of its own free will and volition, 
but as a result of a public action. The move which is forced upon the 
family involves that family in extraordinary expenses which they 
would otherwise not have to meet. 

As an example, they may be required to make a deposit of the first 
month’s rent, or there may be a utility deposit. These families, as 
you know, operate on a very slim budget, and it is often extremely 
difficult for them to produce that additional amount of cash, even 
though it may be regarded as a small amount. 

We feel that if such bonus assistance results in the family being 
located in standard, satisfactory housing, that the intent of the re- 
newal program is thereby served and also that the Rehousing Bureau 
is relieved of the responsibility and possible further expense of, at 
some future date, again moving that family from substandard quarters 
in which they have temporarily relocated into standard and satis- 
factory quarters. 

So we would regard the payment of a bonus as a means, in some 
instances, of avoiding an interim move, which will have to be remedied 
later on. 

Do I make myself clear ? 

Senator Proxmtre. How large a bonus did you have in mind ? 

Mr. Cooker. I think it would have to be tailored to the needs of the 
case, and I do not really think, Senator, we have given any extended 
thought to the dollar amount. 

Senator Proxmire. Something like the downpayment? Smaller 
than that? 

Mr. Cooke. Something that would perhaps cover the first month’s 
rent. 

Senator Crarx. Mr. Cooke, it is my understanding of the law that 
the payment provided for as a removing cost is payable only if the 
move is made into standard housing, so that, in effect, the present 
payment is an inducement to move into standard housing. The extra 
services for which you suggest a bonus should be payable are, in 
reality, the normal costs of living. 

While I can see and appreciate the desirability of putting the family 
in funds to make those payments, should they not be in terms of a 
loan, rather than of a grant ? 

And if it is not a loan instead of a grant, are you not just doing 
more than paying for the moving expenses ? 
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I am perfectly willing to be persuaded that a welfare approach to 
this problem is desir: able. but it would seem to me that we cannot 
entirely ignore the revenue and tax implications of these programs. 
If you pay for the actual costs of a family’s moving and if, to meet 
your point, you make available on a loan basis the extra money that 
has to be put up as a deposit, which in turn would eventually be 
returned, are you not doing all that is reasonable to ask the Federal 
Government to do? 

Mr. Cooxe. There are two questions there, I believe, Senator. First 
of all, the payment of moving costs. 

It is my understanding that at the present time the moving costs 

are paid only where the family moves into standard quarters. 

Senator CLark. Right. 

Mr. Cooker. We feel that should be broadened, and the payments 
should be made to all families. 

Senator Crark. Whether they move to substandard dwellings or 
not ? 

Mr. Cooke. Whether they are able to move into standard dwellings 
or not, on the theory 

Senator Ciark. Then are you not going to put a premium on con- 
tinuing to move into substandard dwe ellings unless you include some 
kind of a provision or certificate that no safe and sanitary housing is 
available? 

After all, as you know, it has to be part of the redevelopment plan 
that standard relocation housing is available. 

Mr. Cooke. Yes. We would certainly hope, of course, Senator, 
that the Rehousing Bureau would be able to locate substantially all 
the families in standard quarters. But at the same time there are 
very large families in some cases, who are very difficult to find suitable 
standard accommodations for. Those families may, as a stopgap, 
have to go into something that falls somewhat short of something fully 
standard. 

Senator Ciark. I think I understand your position. Go ahead. 

Senator Proxmirr. May I just ask one more question, Senator 
Clark? 

Senator CLark. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Proxmire. Would it not be possible, if this were a loan, 
that we could justify a larger amount and the family would be in 
position to help at least m: ake a downpayment on a standard house? 
They would be in a stronger financial position to do that. 

Mr. Cooke. Yes; they could. Of course, are we thinking now of 
sales or rental housing, Senator ? 

Senator Proxmire. I am thinking of both. A family has an alter- 
native at this point, of course. 

Mr. Cooker. Yes. On the sales housing, those families that are 
qualified financially to consider sales housing already have sections 
221 and 220, FHA provisions, available to them, which permit them, 
as I recall it, to buy with no downpayment. 

Senator Ciark. That is if they can find a house. 

Mr. Cooke. If they can find a house that is being offered under 
those financing terms. 

Senator CLarK. Which is a rare exception, rather than the rule. 

Mr. Cooxr. Yes. 
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Mrs. Doxpeare. J think, if I may interject here, it is our committee’s 
feeling that the section 221 should be perhaps simplified and tried out 
on a greater scale. Philadelphia has just been certified for section 221 
housing in recent months, and we are hopeful this will prove beneficial. 

Senator CLarK. Do you mind giving your name? 

Mrs. Dorpeare. Cushing Dolbeare, assistant director of the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association. 

Senator Ciark. I note there has been some conflict in the testimony 
the last few days as to whether section 221 should be abandoned as a 
perfectly futile gesture, or whether we should try to amend it and 
make it work. Certainly it has not worked so far. 

Mr. Cooke. No, I do not believe it has. 

Senator CLarK. Go ahead, Mr. Cooke. 

Mr. Cooxe. Further recommendations of our committee on reloca- 
tion are that the needs of so-called problem families be given special 
attention, that better use be made for relocation purposes of available 
units in low-rent public housing developments, that greater use be 
made by qualified relocation families of private sales housing, that 
fuller recognition be extended to the fact that families moving to 
substandard housing are only temporarily relocated, and that energetic 
efforts are necessary to find them ultimately satisfactory housing, and 
finally the committee recommends tighter administration of the relo- 
cation service itself, including formulation of written objectives and 
standards, better reporting of relocation activity, continuing analysis 
of the caseload, and closer coordination with other public agencies. 

Senator Ciark. All of those things are at the local level, too, not 
the Federal, because the relocation service is a local service. 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. Those apply to the local level rather than to 
the Federal. 

Senator CriarK. Does that complete your recommendations? 

Mr. Cooxe. Those are the recommendations of the committee in 
summary, Senator Clark. Several recommendations which are 
directly related to the Federal program are developed in more detail 
further on, and, if I may, I will touch on them. 

Senator CriarK. But you have already mentioned them in your 
summary ? 

Mr. Cooxe. I have, I believe, mentioned all of them, Senator Clark, 

es. 
: Senator Crark. The reason I ask that is because I am very much 
interested to find that a committee, chaired by as able an individual as 
I know you to be, expresses no concern at all, apparently, with the 
problem of availability of relocation housing. 

We have just come from Pittsburgh, where the situation is literally 
desperate. 

Mr. Cooxe. Right. 

Senator Ciark. There is just no place to put these people. 

In Portland, Maine, last week we found day were just getting by 
on their present projects, but they all admitted, after some questioning, 
that as soon as they started their next urban redevelopment project 
they were going to run out of relocation housing. 

In both of those cities it seemed to be the unanimous view that sub- 
stantial additional units of public housing would be necessary, and 
that some legislative device was desirable, if not necessary, to make 
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more housing available for moderate income families as a method 
of easing the relocation situation. 

As I listen to your testimony, I come to the very happy conclusion 
that in Philadelphia there is no very real problem with respect to 
relocation, except a tightening up and improvement of administrative 
methods and perhaps a small additional payment on account of ad- 
vanced costs for families from the Federal Government. 

Do I overstate your optimism / 

Mr. Cooxe. I think you do somewhat, Senator. There is certainly 
a need for additional relocation housing, and I think the area where 
that need is most acute in Philadelphia, according to our analysis, 
is in the case of large families in the lower income bracket, as most 
of the relocation families are. 

There is practically no housing either in public housing projects 
or other private projects which can handle those families at the pre- 
sent time—of course, speaking within their ability to pay. So that 
is one area where, certainly, the supply of housing available for relo- 
cation needs to be supplemented, increased. 

However, I do think you interpret my remarks to this point cor- 
rectly, Senator Clark: era 

Diagnosing our most interesting conclusion it is that the supply is 
larger, apparanetly, than we have thought in the past, and that more 
energetic administration of the relocation service can produce better 
results within the limits of the present supply of housing than we 
have achieved in the past. 

Senator CLark. You would agree your view is not shared by all of 
those in the Philadelphia area who are interested in this problem? 

Mr. Cooke. I would agree, yes. 

Senator CLiark. For example, the development coordinator, Mr. 
Rafsky and Mayor Dilworth have taken the position that in order to 
get rid of the some 70,000 units of substandard housing presently ex- 
isting in Philadelphia, it would be necessary to have a vastly expanded 

ublic housing program, and also some workable program for provid- 
ing additional rental and sales housing to moderate income families. 

Mr. Cooxe. Right. Certainly, Senator Clark, I would not want to 
leave the impression with this group that I am minimizing the im- 
portance of additional low-rent housing for Philadelphia. 

Senator CLark. Do you think it is needed ? 

Mr. Cooke. It is, I think, certainly needed, as this analysis bears 
out. 

Perhaps if I try and run through this briefly I can give you a little 
better idea of the basis for our thinking. 

Senator CLark. We are happy to listen to you, but I hope you will 
not repeat in greater detail the points you have already raised. 

Mr. Cooke. Certainly. 

Senator Crark. I hope you will not overlap what some of the other 
witnesses for the housing association have told us during the last 2 
days at some length, and very ably. 

Mr. Cooke. Certainly. I will certainly try not to, Senator. 

_ Successful relocation should help the family obtain as good hous- 
ing as possible for the amount that it is willing to pay. It appears, 
from our studies, that a number of families are paying as much or 
more for unsatisfactory housing as other families are for satisfactory 
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housing. Others are paying almost enough to get satisfactory hous- 
ing, and if they could be persuaded to spend a little more, they might 
be able to obtain substantially better living accommodations. 

Therefore, despite the limitations of low-income and small supply 
of available housing, which we have discussed, it is our view that 
more families could be relocated to satisfactory housing than have 
been to date. 

Senator CuarK. Let me just interrupt to say that I apologize in 
advance for saying it, but we are primarily interested in Federal legis- 
lation, not in local administration. 

Mr. Cooke. Surely. 

I think perhaps the most expeditious thing for me to do, then, is 
to discuss briefly, as background for your information, the income and 
family size distribution of the families that have been relocated in 
the past. 

Senator Crark. That would be very helpful. 

Mr. Cooke. And second to merely summarize for you how we feel 
those cases could be more effectively relocated. 

The detailed analysis is contained in the report which I have filed 
with the subcommittee, and it is the kind of thing I think really can 
be followed better in writing than in oral presentation. 

Senator Cuiark. We will undertake to do that. 

Mr. Cooker. Typically speaking, the families that have been relo- 
cated in the past here in Philadelphia break down as follows: 

First, let me break the families down according to income distri- 
bution, 21 percent of the families are department of public assistance 
cases. The remaining 79 percent of the cases of this breakdown as 
to income are as follows: 17 percent have incomes per year under 
$1,500. 

Senator Ciark. This is family units, or 

Mr. Cooke. This is family units and single persons, Senator Clark. 

It is the breakdown of the ja thotuend oat relocation cases which 
the rehousing bureau has handled. 

Thirty-three percent of the cases have incomes in the $1,500 to 
$3,000 range. 

Twenty-two percent have incomes in the $3,000 to $4,500 range. 

Seven percent have incomes per annum of $4,500 and over. 

Senator Criark. As I followed you, approximately two-thirds of 
those family units are at income ranges which would make them eli- 
gible for public housing. 

Mrs. Do.tpearr. That is true, yes. 

Mr. Cooxr. Mrs. Dolbeare says that information is in one of the 
tables submitted to you. 

Senator Ciark. Not much more than the last category of 7 percent 
would be in an economic position to buy a house, would they ? 

Mr. Cooke. That is probably correct, Senator Clark. 

Now, let’s look at those same 1,000 families and see what their 
family size is—in other words, what their requirements are in terms 
of number of bedrooms. 

Thirty-six percent of the families require efficiency apartments or 
one-bedroom units. ; 

Forty-six percent of the families require accommodations which 
will provide 2 or 3 bedrooms. 
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Eighteen percent of the families require four or more bedrooms. 

Summarizing the prospects of relocating this typical 1,000 cases, 
we come up with the following figures which are based on the analysis 
contained in the report which I am skipping over. 

Eighteen percent, the large families who need four or more bed- 
rooms, could get adequate housing if special provisions were made for 
large families in public housing. And there is an area, Senator, 
where we very definitely feel, as I believe [ mentioned earlier, that 
the supply has to be augmented. ; 

Fifty percent, half of the families, could get adequate housing in 
the current private and public market. These are the cases with 
incomes from $1,500 to $3,000, for which public housing is the surest 
answer. 

Senator CLark. Where are they going to get them in the private 
market ¢ 

Mr. Cooxr. The cases with incomes above $3,000, excepting large 
families, for which housing could be found on the private market. 

Senator Cuark. I think I misunderstood you, or maybe you did not 
say what you intended. The prior group you said could find ade- 
quate housing in the private or public market. 

Mr. Cooker. Perhaps I had better reread that, Senator Clark. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Cooke. Fifty percent could get adequate housing in the cur- 
rent private and public market. 

Senator Ciark. Private and public? 

Mr. Cooke. Private and public. 

Now, we are going to break that 50 percent down. We have first, 
-ases with incomes from $1,500 to $3,000, for which public housing is 
the best answer. And then secondly we have the cases with incomes 
above $3,000, excluding the large-family cases, for which housing we 
feel could be found on the private market. 

Senator Ciark. But primarily rental housing? 

Mr. Cooxr. Primarily rental housing; yes, sir. 

Approximately 16 percent, the Department of Public Assistance 
cases, could get adequate housing if the DPA assistance allowance for 
housing were liberalized. I do not think there is any necessity, since 
that is primarily a local matter, to develop that. 

Senator CLark. No. 

Mr. Cooke. But it is included in the testimony filed with you. 

Sixteen percent, those earning less than $1,500 per year, would re- 
main as the hard, almost unrelocatable core. 

Obviously, even though our analysis indicates that the relocation 

roblem can be dealt with far better than at present, the task will not 

easy. As I mentioned, the recommendations of this committee are 
being reviewed with city officials and will shortly be released. 

Some of them, however, go beyond the confines of local action and 
require changes in Federal laws. I should now like to review these 
briefly, and it will take only a moment or two. 

The goal of relocation is to relocate people to a decent home and a 
suitable environment. The tables in the material filed with you, how- 
ever, indicate many families do not move into satisfactory housing. 
Often they simply disappear. 


99085—58——-71 
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Our committee feels that all persons moving to housing below ac- 
ceptable standards be considered to be only temporarily relocated, and 
that efforts be continued to relocate them to satisfactory housing. 

At present, the listings given to the rehousing bureau by real-estate 
agents are primarily “lemon” units, which the brokers are unable to 
rent. 

Senator Crark. Let me interrupt you there to ask you whether 
you know either the motivation or the economics behind that. Is it 
that the brokers feel they do not want to make better units available 
to relocation families because of the character of the families? Is 
it just sort of a general snob reaction? Or are we dealing here, at 
least in part, with a racial problem? I did not ask you how many 
of your typical 1,000 were Negro, if you knew. 

Mr. Cooke. About 95 percent. It is heavily Negro. 

Senator Ciark. That would account for the listing, too, would it 
not ? 

Mr. Cooke. I do not think entirely, Senator Clark. I think in 
many cases if a broker has a readily rentable unit, he simply, through 
inertia, is not going to go to the trouble of notifying the rehousing 
bureau of it. 

Senator CLiarK. More trouble, more work, more redtape ! 

Mr. Cooke. Somewhat more, yes. So that what is forwarded to 
the rehousing bureau in the way of listings tend to be the units which 
are very hard to move for various obvious reasons. 

Senator Crark. That is why you advocate a finder’s fee, in order to 
stimulate better work on the part of real-estate brokers / 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. And we understand New York City has done 
that with rather successful results. 

Senator Proxmire. Do you have any idea how much that finder’s 
fee is? What percent ? 

Mr. Cooxe. I do not, Senator Proxmire. Would you, Mrs. Dol- 
beare ? 

Mrs. Dotpeare. No; I do not. I am sorry. 

Mr. Cooke. Turning to another recommendation of the committee, 
our committee has found that even though 92 percent of the relocation 
“ases expressed interest in public housing, only 18 percent have been 
placed there. In fact, only a little over 4 percent of the families mov- 
ing into public housing during the 2-year period under study were re- 
locatees from redevelopment or housing code enforcement. 

We feel that these figures indicate the need for more intensive ef- 
forts to move people to public housing. 

Senator Crark. You have a basic assumption which is not in there, 
which may be the case, that there were always available vacancies in 
public housing to take these people, because they cannot move into 
public housing if there is not a vacancy for them to go into. 

Mr. Cooker. No; they certainly cannot. But relocation families, of 
course, do have priority on available vacancies in the public housing. 

And the fact that only 4 percent of the vacancies during the 2-year 
period were filled by relocation families seems to indicate to us that 
the percentage ought to be higher since the relocation families do 
have this priority. 

Senator CLark. Do you have any knowledge of the waiting list, if 
any, on existing public-housing projects? I realize they get a priority. 
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(The following was received for the record :) 
PHILADELPHIA HOUSING ASSOCIATION, 
January 10, 1958. 


Hon. Joseru S. Clark, a 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR CLARK: In the course of my testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Housing on relocation in Philadelphia, you requested a comparison of the 
number of relocatees with the total number of families moving into public 


housing. 
During the period of our study, May 1955 through April 1957, only 244 of the 


1,548 families relocated moved into public housing, although we estimate that 
80 percent of these families were eligible. During the period from April 1955 
through March 1957, a total of 5,772 families moved into public housing projects. 
Relocation cases thus accounted for only 4.2 percent of the total. I should note 
that, while the period of our study covers the first 2 years of operation of the 
rehousing bureau as a centralized relocation agency, the figures do not include 
a number of relocation cases from temporary public housing projects. 

We, of course, agree with you that an expanded public housing program, par- 
ticularly with greater provision for large families, is essential to successful urban 
renewal. We believe these figures demonstrate, however, that public housing 
could now play a far greater role in relocation. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. Topp Cooke, Jr. 

Mrs. Doueeare. I think you will find that information in some 
detail in the appendix of the report of the committee on public housing 
policy. 

Approximately 5,000 people on the waiting list. 

However, there is considerable turnover, which is analyzed in de- 
tail by projects in that report. 

Senator CLark. Of course, they have this same old integration- 
segregation problem which affects the situation. 

Mrs. Dotpeare. Yes. 

Senator CLarK. Go ahead, Mr. Cooke. Maybe that is it. 

Mr. Cooke. Our committee also believes that the intelligent use of 
the special assistance fund should play a significant part in the relo- 
cation program. 

Through decisions of council, the mayor, various city administra- 
tive officials, the redevelopment authority, and State and Federal offi- 
cials, people are ordered to move from their living quarters because 
some program that promotes the public good requires a building be 
demolished or its occupancy reduced. 

Although it is certainly legitimate use of the police powers to force 
these people to move, the ultimate promotion of the public good cannot 
be accomplished unless the dislocated persons are assisted in as many 
i as possible. 

_ Senator CLark. As far as the Federal program is concerned, there 
1s a procedure which is working, although not as well as you think it 
should, so again I am afraid we cannot cover the waterfront. 

Mr. Cooxr. No, of course not. 

Passing on, Senator Clark, in projects executed under title I of the 
1949 act, as amended, the rehousing bureau has been able to give 
limited financial assistance for the first month’s rent or moving costs 
IN special situations. 

But this privilege has been so hedged in with administrative re- 
strictions that only 42 out of 885 cases received this assistance betwee 
May 1955 and April 1957. 
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However, amendments to the act now provide for the payment of 
moving costs for all relocatees, so that in future title I redevelopment 
projects, financial assistance will be available, as I mentioned earlier, 

The committee believes such assistance should be available to all] 
families. 

In addition, our committee suggests that bonuses covering other re- 
location costs be given to families moving to satisfactory housing, 

I believe that concludes what I have to present orally to the com- 
mittee. I want to thank you very much for the opportunity to meet, 
with you, and the additional material I spoke of will be put in your 
hands as quickly as possible. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooke. 

I think I will ask you to read into the record the last paragraph on 
page 13 of your statement. 

Mrs. Dotsearr. Senator Clark, while he is catching up with that, 
the answer to your earlier question about total number of cases handled 
by the rehousing bureau is 4,200, 

Senator CLiark. Thank you. 

Mr. Cooke. The final paragraph: 

In conclusion, let me state our conviction that relocation lies at the heart of 
renewal. Unless it proceeds satisfactorily, renewal cannot succeed. ‘The recom- 
mendations outlined above will, we believe, prove long steps forward. They will 
need to be supplemented by local action. They will also need to be supple- 
mented by low- and middle-income housing programs adequate to meet the long- 
term needs of Philadelphia and the Nation. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooke. You have been 
very helpful. 

I again note the lack of emphasis on the last sentence and the very 
great ‘emphasis on the administrative problem which your committee 
has given in your presentation, which does lead me to feel that the 
relocation problem is not nearly as serious here as I had thought it was, 
or as it is very definitely in other cities in the country. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

(Mr. Cooke’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF M. Topp Cooke, JR., RELOCATION COMMITTEE, PHILADELPHIA 
Hovusin@ ASSOCIATION 


I am M. Todd Cooke, Jr., vice president of the W. A. Clarke Mortgage Co., and 
a member of the board of the Philadelphia Housing Association. 

We all realize that the pace of urban renewal is closely tied to relocation. 
Families must move before substandard structures can be torn down and attrac- 
tive, modern buildings put in their place. And it is not enough that these 
families simply “get lost’; they must be helped to move into new quarters which 
are sufficiently roomy, structurally sound, adequately equipped, and reasonably 
priced. 

Here in Philadelphia, the rehousing bureau of the redevelopment authority, 
under the direction of Chester Hayes, has been doing fine pioneering work in 
providing assistance to families displaced by all types of public projects. Yet 
the rehousing bureau believes there is room for further progress and the reloca- 
tion committee of the Philadelphia Housing Association fully agrees. 

The relocation committee has recently reviewed 2 years of relocation activity, 
dating from the organization of the rehousing bureau in May 1955. During 
these 2 years, the bureau helped approximately 2,000 families and single indi- 
viduals to move. What were the results? 600—3 out of every 10—moved from 
substandard accommodations into satisfactory housing; 1,400—7 out of every 
10—failed to find fully satisfactory housing, even though they did, in most 
instances, make an improvement over their previous quarters. 
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The relocation committee has concluded, after careful study, that it should be 
possible to relocate into satisfactory housing, reasonably priced, not 3 out of 
every 10 cases as at — but 8 out of every 10 cases. This conclusion is 

e following analysis. 

Wee catinic aspects of relocation relate to the housing market and the 
ability of people to pay sufficient rent to obtain satisfactory housing. The 
median annual income for families (single persons excluded ) relocated between 
May 1955 and April 1957 was $2,550. This compares with the citywide median 
of $5,380 in 1955. Only 19.3 percent of all families in the city earned less than 
$3,000 compared to 65.4 percent of relocation families. Yet, as numerous surveys 
have shown, there is an insufficient supply of housing at rents that low-income 
families can afford to pay. Furthermore, a good share of the low-rent, private 
housing is unavailable for use in relocation because 95 percent of the relocation 
eases are Negroes—a group for which there are severe limitations in the private 
rental market. 

Successful relocation should help that family obtain as good housing as pos- 
sible for the amount that it is willing to pay. It appears from our studies that a 
number of families are paying as much or more for unsatisfactory housing as 
other families are for satisfactory housing, both public and private. Others are 
paying almost enough to get satisfactory housing, and if they could be per- 
suaded to spend a little more they might be able to obtain substantially better 
living accommodations. It follows, therefore, from the standpoint of what is 
available for how much in the housing market more families could be relocated 
to satisfactory housing than have been to date. How many? How much would 
they have to pay? 

Let us consider “how much’” first. In this study the group of listings of pri- 
vate rental housing on hand at the rehousing bureau on a given day was ex- 
amined. (See table I.) Of the 90 units listed, 5 rented under $40 a month 
(or under that monthly rate if on a weekly basis), 29 rented between $40 and 
$50, 35 from $50 to $60, 18 from $60 to $70, and 3 over $70. Sixty-two units 
had one bedroom, 17 had two bedrooms, 6 had three bedrooms, and 5 had four 
or more bedrooms. <A _ spot-check of rental housing available to Negroes 
in the North Philadelphia area indicated that the listings on file at the rehousing 
bureau were quite representative of the current market, realizing that the rehous- 
ing bureau does no seek many units renting over $70 a month because very few 
relocation families can afford rent that high. 

Preliminary data for Philadelphia drawn from the national housing inventory 
show that for vacancies in nondipalidated, year-round, available rental housing 
as of December 1956, 21.2 percent rented for less than $40 a month, 34.8 percent 
rented for $40 to $49, and the balance, 44.0 percent rented for $50 and over. 
However, of this nondilapidated, vacant, rental housing 28.8 percent lacked one 
or more plumbing facilities; it seems reasonable to assume that most of these 
plumbing deficiencies were in units of lower rentals and that therefore most 
of the units renting for less than $40 a month and many of those in the $40 to 
$49 range were unsatisfactory due to lack of adequate plumbing. 

It appears, therefore, that there are available to Negroes (a) almost no pri- 
vate rental housing that meets the standards of the Philadelphia Housing Code 
for less than $40 a month, (b) an adequate supply for relocation purposes of 
one-bedroom units and a few two-bedroom units in the $40 to $50 range, (c) 
a fair number of two-bedroom units and a few three-bedroom units from $50 to 
$60, (d) more two-bedroom units and a few more three-bedroom units for $60, 
and (€) almost no units with four and more bedrooms for any rental. 

How many went to unsatisfactory housing and yet paid enough to get satis- 
factory housing? About 1 out of 3, according to our analysis. In other words, 
other things being equal, substantially more families could be relocated to satis- 
factory private rental housing at rents no higher than they are paying now for 
unsatisfactory relocation housing. ‘There are, however, social and administrative 
problems which must be considered as well as the housing market. Yet, it is 
important to note that the supply is there. 

Probing deeper into the economic aspects of relocation, let us consider relo- 
catees in five groups: department of public assistance (DPA) cases: and non- 
DPA cases in four ranges of annual income: less than $1,500, $1,500 to $2,999, 
$3,000 to $4,499, and $4,500 and over. The kind of relocation housing found 
by each of these five groups is shown in table II. Al told 25.4 percent of the 
cases reporting family size and income were relocated to satisfactory housing: 
of these 13.9 percent went to public housing, 5.9 percent went to private rental 
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housing, and 5.6 percent went to private sales housing. The remaining three. 
fourths of the cases either went to unsatisfactory housing or disappeared. 

Out of 1,000 relocation cases, the unit size needed by each of these five income 
groups is as follows: 


Unit size needed (number of bedrooms) 




















Income Efti- 1 | 2 | 3 4 5 6and | Total 
ciency | | more 
——— | ———— 

re) Ade sshauetnbiees 47 15 41 83 | 36) 9 6 206 
Non-DPA: 

a 56| 74] 20 6 | eet 171 

a a eel cn aieamemepeie 27 91 83 91 29 9 3 333 

PEND ooo ccadecuwecd scasieedautssencen 38} 50] 50} S6/ 3 3 218 

indi 5 acentiachsscaeseencnceas laupesees 15 18 | 21 | 6} 12 [anse-.. 72 

oe hes Oe 130 | 233 | 230 230 | 132 | 33 | 12| 1,000 





There are virtually no units with four or more bedrooms of private rental 
housing available at rents that relocatees can afford to pay. Therefore, for the 
largest families, 177 cases out of 1,000, the almost sole opportunity for adequate 
relocation housing is in public housing although the 18 families with an income 
over $4,500 a year might find private sales housing. Fifty of these large families 
are DPA eases. For the non-DPA cases, the median income is $3,400 a year, 
From the standpoint of economic realities, only through a substantial increase in 
the number of large-size public housing units will it be possible to relocate large 
families to satisfactory housing. 

The picture is not very bright for families needing 3 bedrooms if they wish 
to rent, although not completely black as it is for families needing 4 or more. 
There are some private rental units available of that size and a considerable 
larger supply of public-housing units than for units with four bedrooms and 
more. The situation is not hopeless but certainly not very cheery either. 

For 1- and 2-bedroom units and for efficiency apartments or rooming units, 
there seems to be a fairly adequate supply in satisfactory condition and at rents 
the majority of relocatees can afford to pay. It may take some searching to find 
them at the right price, but for a tenant, or a relocation official, who seeks dili- 
gently enough can find. 

Public-assistance cases are granted monthly allowances for housing costs as 
follows (assuming that the number of persons in the “shelter group” and the 
“assistance unit” are the same): 


Private housing 























Maximum | Maximum | Maximum 
Number of persons shelter fuel and total Public 
allowance utility housing housing 
allowance allowance 
ee mea ee _ —— -_—__—_ -— me | 
i phidenweathdiche enh Adee Ltibudebhedeimen fe $20. 60 | $12. 20 $32. 80 $32. 80 
ee bsthicd can deh ankle ed eiaalicubandioseun 25. 80 14. 80 | 40. 60 38. 00 
Ma denn ebetathbh innate btdited eee eatebaded 28. 80 16. 20 45. 00 40. 00 
Ra ad re osha oar aden hc sienna ‘sean 31. 00 17. 60 | 48. 60 42.00 
ccd cmivadediae dada le bias dea e cud ot 33. 00 18. 60 | 51. 60 44.00 
Ges hoi 4t do Sh ehatii abd oan obnbes 35. 00 20. 00 | 55. 00 46. 00 
Tumbce / tetera are hie th thins tig iolak ipa bition 35. 00 20. 00 55. 00 48. 00 
ace ras ls ae ee 35. 00 20. 00 55. 00 50. 00 
Riides bibinaieeeiann ipsa s aaletw asd altnibercib babs vs decal deen aptobiaa 35. 00 20. 00 55. 00 52.00 
Mitel aldebin da waletaeieaist a stionntia te ted 35. 00 20. 00 55. 00 54. 00 
I ain since diinthcinc tnd sions xginthigiiaiiiele 35. 00 20. 00 55. 00 55. 00 





The amount shown as the allowance for public housing occupants is in ae- 
cordance with an agreement between the county board of assistance and the Phil- 
adelphia Housing Authority. For private housing, an assistance recipient is 
granted an allowance for what he pays for shelter, fuel, and utilities up to the 
maximum allowance for the size of his “shelter group” and “assistance unit.” 
If his housing costs exceed this maximum, he must squeeze the extra cost out of 
some other part of his budget. The maximum allowances for DPA cases tends 
to work out in such a way that only the very lowest rent level of satisfactory 
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housing is available to DPA families; therefore, it is not surprising that in the 
sample studies in this report, only 1 out of the 24 DPA cases going to private 
rental housing found a satisfactory dwelling unit. 

On February 19, 1957, the State board of public assistance adopted recom- 
mendations of an advisory committee on assistance standards as goals to be 
sought over the next few years. Among these goals is one that envisions in- 
creasing the maximum shelter allowance in order to pay for actual shelter costs 
for almost all recipients of assistance. For standard housing, maximum shelter 
allowances would be set to provide for actual costs of shelter for 95 percent of 
assistance recipients who live in standard shelters; for substandard shelter. 
allowances would be set to provide for actual costs of shelter for 95 percent of 
assistance recipients who live in such shelters; limited provisions would be made 
for moving costs and other necessary expenditures incidental to moving (such 
as rental paid in advance) as an incentive to persons to leave substandard hous- 
ing. Such a plan would be immensely helpful in relocating DPA cases dislo- 
eated by urban renewal action. Unfortunately, this plan cannot go into effect 
this biennium (which extends through May 1959) due to insufficient funds. 
Therefore, economic realities indicate that only in public housing is there an 
assurance that DPA cases can obtain satisfactory housing within the limits of 
their housing allowances; to do so in private housing is touch-and-go, although 
continual efforts should be made to reduce the number going to unsatisfactory 
private rental housing. 

For non-DPA persons or families earning less than $1,500 the prospect of 
finding satisfactory housing are rather bleak. It appears that a few might be 
able to get into public housing, but the minimum rent of $25 per month and the 
insistence by the Philadelphia Housing Authority on a regular source of income 
as well as a history of regularity in rent payments serve as strong deterrents for 
persons of this income range. If any group is hopeless from a market stand- 
point, it is this one. 

For cases earning $1,500 and more a year, an insight of what they actually 
pay for relocation housing might be helpful in understanding how they could 
be relocated in the present housing market. When the rent-income ratio of 
cases going to unsatisfactory private rental housing is plotted on a graph, the 
regression line shows the average rent-income ratio and consequently the 
average rent to be as follows: 


| | | 
Rent-income Monthly | Rent-income| Monthly 


Annual income ratio rent Annual income ratio | rent 
| (percent) | | (percent) 
42.0 $35.00 || $3,000..............-.. 18.0 $45. 00 
32.0 | 40.00 || $3,500 eosceveke 16.0 | 46. 70 
25.0 | 41.70 || $4,000..._.___- 14.5 | 48. 80 
21.0 | 43.60 }) 94,000................. 13.3 | 50. 00 


Although it was not tested mathematically, an examination of a seatter chart 
suggests that there is a fair degree of correlation between these rent-income 
ratios and annual incomes (most rent-income ratios fall within plus or minus 
5 percentage points of the regression line; that is, for example, families with 
an income of $2,000 generally pay from 20 to 30 percent of that income for 
contract rent). This suggests that it is erroneous to think of what families 
should pay for housing in terms of uniform rent-income ratio; rather, families 
tend to be quite flexible in the proportion of their budget paid for rent, paying 
as much in dollars as they have to—even to get only unsatisfactory housing— 
and not a magic percentage formula. 

From this it follows that there is slightly more hope for relocating families 
in the $1,500 to $2,999 income range than might otherwise be thought possible. 
Since a sizable proportion of relocatees of this group do pay $40 a month and 
more for rent and get substandard housing, there is no economic reason why 
more of them, especially those requiring no more than 2 bedrooms, cannot be 
relocated to satisfactory private rental housing at similar rents. The housing 
market is imperfect and there is considerable overlap of rent ranges for satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory housing; therefore, relocatees must be motivated 
to find satisfactory housing and instructed on how to do so (matters reserved 
for latter sections), but it is not impossible from a market standpoint that more 
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of them can be relocated to satisfactory housing. Still, the surest thing for 
families earning between $1,500 and $3,000 is public housing. 

For families earning $3,000 and more there is much greater opportunity to 
find satisfactory housing at rents they can afford to pay, except for the larger 
families—for which there is an inadequate supply of rental housing. It appears 
that the market is not the principal bottleneck keeping them from satisfactory 
relocation housing. 

As a family’s income gets into the $4,000 range it begins to be at a level at 
which the family can consider buying a used house. As a matter of fact, three- 
fourths of the cases covered by this study which purchased homes (27 in all) 
had a reported income of less than $4,000 a year. It is thought that there is 
a sufficient supply of standard, sale housing on the market and available to 
Negroes to relocate the upper-income range of relocation cases. How this can 
be done is an administrative matter, which is considered later. 

Summarizing, the market prospects of relocating the 1,000 cases just analyzed 
are as follows: 

50.2 percent could get adequate housing in the current private and public mar- 
ket. These are the cases with incomes from $1,500 to $2,999, for which publie 
housing is the surest answer, and the cases with incomes above $3,000 (except 
large families), for which housing could be found on the private market. 

17.7 percent, the large families needing 4 or more bedrooms, could get adequate 
housing if special provisions were made for large families in public housing. 

15.6 percent, the DPA cases, could get adequate housing if the DPA assistance 
allowance were liberalized. 

16.5 percent, those earning less than $1,500 per year, would remain as the 
hard, almost unrelocatable core. 

Obviously, even though our analysis indicates that the relocation problem 
can be dealt with far better than at present, the task will not be easy. The 
recommendations of our committee are now being reviewed with appropriate city 
officials and will shortly be released. Some of them, however, go beyond the 
confines of local action and require Federal changes. I should now like to 
review these briefly. 

The goal of relocation is to relocate people to “a decent home and a suitable en- 
vironment.” However, as tables III and IV indicate, many families do not 
move into satisfactory housing. Often, they simply disappear. 

Our committee recommends that all persons moving to housing below ac- 
ceptable standards be considered to be only temporarily relocated and that 
efforts to relocate them to satisfactory housing be continued. 

At present, the listings given to the rehousing bureau by real estate agents 
are primarily “lemons’’—units which the brokers are unable to rent. New 
York City, on the other hand, has successfully offered incentives to brokers to 
furnish listings of more desirable units. We recommend, therefore, that the 
Federal Government encourage the payment of “finders’ fees” to real estate 
brokers by permitting the use of Federal funds to pay such fees. 

Our committee has found that, even though 91.9 percent of relocation cases 
expressed interest in public housing, only 18.38 percent have been placed there. 
(See table V.) Furthermore, only 4.2 percent of the families moving into 
public housing during the period under study were relocatees from redevelop- 
ment of housing code enforcement. Our committee believes that these figures 
indicate the need for more intensive efforts to move people to public housing. 
We also believe that reluctance or inability to move into public housing can 
be overcome by adoption of the recommendations of the Committee on Public 
Housing Policy, in particular, the recommendation that individual houses be 
purchased on the private market for use as low-rent public housing. 

Our committee believes that the intelligent use of a special assistance fund 
should play a significant part in the relocation program. Through decisions 
of council, the mayor, various city administrative officials, the Redevelopment 
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Authority, and State and Federal officials people are ordered to move from 
their living quarters because some program that promotes the public good— 
redevelopment housing code enforcement, construction of a school or express- 
way—requires that the building be demolished or its occupancy reduced. 
Although it is a legitimate use of public powers to force these people to move, 
the ultimate promotion of the public good cannot be accomplished unless the 
dislocated persons are assisted in as Many ways as possible. Since most of them 
are low-income families, they often face financial hardship in relocating. 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon the public bodies to grant financial assistance 
to mitigate that hardship. 

In projects executed under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, 
the rehousing bureau has been able to give limited financial assistance for first 
month’s rent or moving costs in special situations, but this privilege has been so 
hedged in with administrative restrictions that only 42 out of 885 cases received 
this aid between May 1955 and April 1957. However, amendments to the act 
now provide for the payment of moving costs for all reloecatees so that in future 
title I redevelopment projects financial assistance will be available. Such 
assistance should be available to all families dislocated by urban renewal or 
public improvements. In addition, our committee suggests that bonuses cover- 
ing other relocation costs be given to families moving to satisfactory housing. 
Such payments could serve as incentives and thus help to deal with the apparent 
lack of motivation of some families to seek good housing. 

The use of public funds in such a manner has two justifications: (a) relocatees 
are displaced not of their own choice but because of a decision made by a 
public body, which has a responsibility to assist these relocatees in whatever way 
is possible. (b) Millions of dollars a year are being spent on urban-renewal 
activities to improve the living conditions of people in the city; to spend a 
fraction of that amount to get relocatees into good housing not only meets the 
human need that arises directly from urban renewal but also makes sense from 
an economic standpoint, for eventually these people will have to be placed 
in good housing and it might as well be now. 

These bonuses, as well as the moving costs now available under title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949, might well be paid by the Federal Government as 
part of a total urban renewal program. 

In conclusion, let me state our conviction that relocation lies at the heart 
of renewal. Unless it proceeds satisfactorily, renewal cannot succeed. The 
recommendations outlined above will, we believe, prove long steps forward. 
They will need to be supplemented by local action. They will also need to be 
supplemented by low- and middle-income housing programs adequate to meet 
the long-term needs of Philadelphia and the Nation. 


Taste I.—Number of vacancy listings on hand at rehousing bureau July 2, 1957, 
by monthly contract rent and bedroom size 





Bedrooms 
Monthly contract rent Total = toe 
| 
1 | 2 3 4 | 5 6 
$30.01 to $40__ 5 Oh. ak ee 
$40.01 to $50. ; 29; 28| 11|.- : ae 
$50.01 to $60 __ 5 24 3 5 | ae ea 
$60.01 to $70 18 6 9 1 | ee E 8g 
$70.01 to $80 2 2 =. sie 
$80.01 to $90 1 1 | ai 
Total 2 90 62 17 6 2 1 2 





1 Reported that heat is not included in rent. 
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Taste I1].—Percent distribution of type of facilities and structural condition 
before and after relocation for cases dislocated by urban renewal activity in 
Philadelphia, May 1955 to April 1957 


EE 














All cases Redevelopment Housing code 
rn 
| Before | After | Before | After Before After 
oe ee rrr E | | ee | 
isfactory housing (413): | | 
— a RE | 0 21.0 | 0 37.2 0 13.0 
EE eae nanacceshernarsnconne 100.0} 26.2] 100.0 39.4 100.0 18.9 
Not reported __..-.----.-------- ~o----|----------| OB; 8!) scaadas | eee 68. 1 
Running water (188): | | 
Witiicseccch<s-< Sica siswees scan 99.4; 100.0| 100.0 100.0 99.8 | 100.0 
NO....-----------+--------------------| 6 | 0 0 | 0 1.2 0 
Toilet facilities (113): | 
Inside: 
gk menage 46.9 | 89. 4 | 45.6 82.6 47.7 94.0 
DEE indvedectwndnasonccnceccns | 46.9 | 110.4 54.4 17.4 | 41.8 6.0 
i cicas pnawiwdsconcannh 6.2 0 | 0 0 10. 5 0 
Bathing facilities (185): | 
Private...-.-.- le Gis ich iit Gling ae 49.7 83.2 | 49.0 | 79.4 50. 6 87.8 
TTT ree cinhoepaps , ae -| 42.2 214.1 | 48.1 | 20. 6 34.9 6.1 
None. ..... Seiad eniteanoecel 8.8} $2.7] 2.9 | 0 14.5 6.1 
Heating facilities (176): 
Oentrai......- jes askance inindeenwmbansie 58. 5 | 89.8 | 50.0 91.5 68.3 | 87.8 
Space heater-- a eeanaouans 41.5 |} 410.2 | 50.0 | 8.5 31.7 12.2 
Cooking facilities (179): 
ei niktustehed<deseesrne a | 86.6 | 96.7 82. 8 | 93.9 | 91.2 | 100. 0 
i cilesienkae on Ad cea 12.8 53.3 17.2 | 6.1 7.5 | 0 
None. --- sin esivteienil ‘ 6 0 0 | 0 1.3 0 
Structural condition (186): 
ee a a eee 1.1 46.8 9 49. 5 | 1.2 43.3 
Fair. .- ae cian dda -| 4.8 | 30. 6 | 6.8 | 32.0 2. 4 | 28.9 
Be ivckanbas . sien 94.1 22. 6 92.3 18.5 96. 4 27.7 
| | | 








1 Includes 0.9 percent changing from inside private to inside shared. 
2 Includes 4.9 percent changing from private to shared. 

3 Includes 0.5 percent changing from shared to none. 

4 Includes 2.8 percent changing from central to space heater. 

§ Includes 1.1 percent changing from private to shared. 


Note.—Numbers in parentheses indicate size of sample. For running water, as an example, the sample 
contained 104 redevelopment cases and 84 housing code cases. 


TaBLe 1V.—Percent distribution of quality of relocation housing for families 
dislocated by urban renewal activity in Philadelphia, May 1955 to April 1957, 
by type of relocation housing 





Total 





specte 
PE es Neca | 35. 0 19.0 | 10.8 35. 1 100. 0 
Public housing (244)__.____ take eee a SUR acc ee caeereeee eae 15.8 
RNID OD... 35sssnccddemundncniiccwntac MA OT! = Wb 41.1 
a a Rd ee A ae teal 6.4 1.4 J dcccacthemaaaat 8.0 
Refused to cooperate and disappeared (541)........-.|.......--- RS SS dbdada botulism } 35.1 35.1 








Note.—Derived from monthly report of rehousing bureau, not from sample. 


TaBLE V.—Percentage of relocation cases apparent eligibility for, interest in, 
referred to, placed in public housing; for cases dislocated by urban renewal 
activity in Philadelphia, May 1955 to April 1957 


Total (344) | Redevelop- Housing 
ment (124) code (220) 





(a) All cases: Apparently eligible for public housing......____- 





69.7 64.5 | 72.7 

(6) Cases apparently eligible: 
Interested in public housing........___.____- bregcil 91.9 | 87.0 93. 3 
Referred to public housing........ aes 84.1 | 87.5 | 82. 5 
maneed im public housing’... . ... «660s —soncwnesansnoons 18.3 | 22. 5 | 16.2 


| 








NoTEs,—1. Unpublished data indicate that a slightly higher proportion of large families are apparently 
eligible than small families (2 to 5 persons equals 81.0 percent; 6 and more persons equals 88.3 percent; single 
individuals are ineligible unless 65 and over). 2. Unpublished data indicate that interest in public housing 

about the same for families of all sizes. 3. Numbers in parentheses indicate size of sample. 
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Senator CLarK. The next witnesses are from the U nited Northeast 
Civie Association. 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES J. HILD AND JOSEPH A. SCHAFER, 
UNITED NORTHEAST CIVIC ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Hiwp. My name is Charles J. Hild, and this is Joseph Schafer. 
Weare representing the Northeast Civic Association. 

I will read the statement. Mr. Schafer has a few statements to 
add to it, and then, if I may, I will add some to it after that. 

Senator CrarK. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hitp. The United Northeast Civic Association comprises 18 
community civic groups in Northeast Philadelphia. We realize that 
public housing is an economic necessity for low-income families who 
are seeking better housing. 

We are not opposed to public housing in areas where it replaces 
slums or blighted areas or those sections where builders find it un- 
economical to develop. 

Senator Crark. Let me interrupt to ask you how far southwest 
your association operates. Do you operate south of Cottman Street! 

Mr. Hizp. Yes, sir; we include the 33d ward. 

Senator Crark. I see. 

Mr. Hiv. Juianta. That is about as far south as we go. 

We are opposed to the housing authority competing with builders 
or industry. The use of so-called vacant land for low-rent public 
housing deprives builders of the opportunity to buy and develop land 
in the city and and is driving them to the suburbs. 

The eviction of industrial plants for the purpose of using the land 
for public housing deprives the city of tax revenue as well as causing 
the loss of jobs to our workers. 

Senator CiarK. Can you give us any examples of where a flourishing 
industrial plant in the city of Philadelphia, which complied with the 
law, was displaced in order to make room for a public housing project? 

Mr. Hixp. We have two proposed projects, both on prime land, both 
rime industrial. Oxford Village, which will lie between the Read- 
ing Railroad and the new Northeast Highway. They use about 9 
acres of land that would bring a very good price. Excellent location. 

Senator CLark. You may well be right about that. But your state- 
ment speaks of the eviction of industrial plants. And my question 
was when they have been evicted. 

Mr. Hip. In the case of the Juniata section, we have Adams Ter- 
race, where there are several going plants at this time, and they are 
about to be evicted to make room for the project. 

Senator Crark. How many men do they employ? Do you know? 

Mr. Hinp. About 50 men. 

Senator Crark. Fifty? 

Mr. His. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. What kind of industry is it ? 

Mr. Scuarer. Steel and metal fabrication, and a variety of other 
tenants on the same ground. 

Senator Crark. I would like to have the reply of the housing of- 
ficials to your views on this, not that I doubt your facts. Go ahead, 


Mr. Hild. 
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Mr. Hip. The people of the northeast are practically unanimous in 
their opposition to low-rent public housing 1n our communities. | In 
May 1957 a referendum was conducted by the United Northeast Civic 
Association in the neighborhood adjacent to the proposed Adams Ter- 
race-Castor site. The results showed 99 percent of the voters of both 
parties were opposed. 

Senator Cuark. Let me ask you a somewhat loaded question. But 
I think it is a fair one. 

In the area which your association represents there is a very small 
and almost nonexistent Negro population, is there not ? 

Mr. Hip. Yes, sir. However, Senator, there is another proposed 
site where the public housing authority has condemned land and torn 
down some buildings in Frankford, close to the Harding High School. 

That is predominantly Negro. I went out to canvass the neighbor- 
hood with the assurance that 99 percent of those people are opposed 
to it. 

Senator Ciark. I am not denying your facts at all. 

I want the full picture for the record. I am sure what you say is 
true. 

Mr. Hip. Whether white or black, they are opposed. 

Senator Ciark. Everybody is opposed to a public housing project 
next door tothem. That is clear, is it not? 

I mean, it is not confined to northeast. 

Mr. Hixp. Yes, sir. 

The most recent project in the northeast is Liddonfield. Our ex- 
perience shows that the people who had purchased homes in that 
neighborhood prior to the project cannot now sell without taking a 
substantial loss. 

Senator Ctark. You pause as though you expected me to deny that. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. Hizp. On the other hand when a project is sold to the occupants 
as a cooperative, values in the immediate neighborhood advance 
rapidly. That is borne out by what happened at Pennypack Woods. 

his was a wartime project and rapidly deteriorated and became a 
blight-stricken eyesore. A new operation nearby could only be sold 
at a discount. 

Since the co-operative was formed, Pennypack Woods is now one 
of the garden spots of the city. 

Senator Ciark. I want to take a little credit for that myself, be- 
cause, as you know, Pennypack Woods was a real fight out there, and 
it was only by a small majority that the residents of the project were 
able to form their cooperative, and go ahead and do just what you 
said. 

I could not agree with you more, that when you get the owners of a 
project. into cooperative ownership, you enormously improve the ap- 
pearance and the spirit and the whole psychology of the operation. 

Mr. Hin. If I may say, my present political opponent, Bill Green, 
was opposed to you at that time. We are now on the same side. 

Senator CLark. Well, let’s say “no comment” on that. 

Mr. Hitp. The city and school district were the first to benefit 
because the sale justified an assessment increase of over $1 million. 

They pay approximately $90,000 a year in taxes, compared to Lid- 
donfield, that pays $20,000, 
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The best interests of all would be served if the projects at Hill 
Creek, Oxford Village, and Liddonfield were sold as cooperatives 
to the tenants. Pride of ownership would soon make itself appear 
in better-kept homes surrounded by shrubs and flowers, and values in 
the immediate neighborhood would increase. 

Furthermore, the treasury of the housing authority would become 
replenished and the authority would have funds for other projects, 

Senator Cirark. Thank you very much, Mr. Hild. I disagree with 
practically everything you say, and will defend to the death your 
right to say it. 

Mr. Hivp. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuarer. Mr. Chairman, I am president of the Frankford 
Businessman Taxpayers Association, and I also speak with the 
approval of the Northwood Civic Association. 

ur two associations are members of the united group. 

In our particular Frankford-Northwood area, I would like to men- 
tion that we had a proposed project, the Adams Terrace-Castor site. 

We oppose public housing in our residential neighborhoods. The 
homes are practically all owner-owned. 

Senator CLiark. Let me interrupt you to say—and I respect you for 
this point of view, even though I disagree with it—that your view 
is that public housing is necessary, but that it should be built in slum 
areas. Is that not about right? 

Mr. Scuarer. That is correct, yes, sir; or blighted neighborhoods. 

Senator Crark. Same thing. 

Mr. Scuarer. At any rate, our homeowners have invested their 
life’s savings in their properties, and they take justifiable pride in 
having beautiful neighborhoods. We believe that these fow-ndh 
public-housing projects adjacent to these fine communities have a 
ee effect on the value of the nearby higher priced homes. 

Senator CrarKk. That, of course, is a controversial matter. 

Mr. Scuarer. But there still is the tendency for people living in 
these higher priced neighborhoods to vacate their properties and 
move out to the suburbs, and we are having good, substantial tax- 
payers depart, and we are substituting a lower class. 

Senator Ciark. Let me point out that while I know Senator Prox- 
mire feels this way, too, we are very happy to hear your testimony 
that this problem of site selection is one for the local housing author- 
ity and not the Congress of the United States. So that while we are 
willing to give you a forum, because we want to hear your views, 
this really has nothing to do with our legislative inquiry on which 
we are sitting here. 

Mr. Hixp. Senator, pardon me for interrupting, but you subsidize 
local authorities. That is our point. 

Senator Crark. To be sure, as I understand your testimony, you 
approve of public housing and think the program should go forward, 
but not in your neighborhood. That is what I get out of your 
testimony. 

Mr. Hu. No, sir; I am sorry. It is more basic than that. We 
do not want Uncle Sam to compete with private industry. 

Senator Crark. I know that, but you say here— 

We realize that public housing is an economic necessity for low-income families 


who are seeking better housing. We are not opposed to public housing in areas 
where it replaces slums or blighted areas. 
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All I am saying to you is that we do not select the sites. The local 
authority selects the site. The city council has to approve. 

So your complaint should go to the city council, not to us. 

Nevertheless, I am happy to hear you, because I think this is part 
of the picture. 

Mr. Scuarer. To continue, Mr. Chairman, particularly in the loca- 
tion of the site, where we have residential neighborhoods, in many 
cases they do not consider our inadequate community services, because 
our schools are crowded, the churches, the hospitals, the transporta- 
tion services, and to bring an extra burden on the neighborhood will 
just cause more overcrowding. 

Senator CrarK. In other words, the Northeast has had growing 
pains ever since World War IT; has it not? 

Mr. Scuarer. Yes, sir; and we have had to take an additional 
load on a lot of these facilities. 

Also, to add to what was mentioned before about the use of vacant 
land by industry, particularly as Mr. Hild remarked, this Adams 
Terrace-Castor site was to include about 10 acres of ground which 
has been in productive use. 

We do not think that industry should be evicted just because there 
happen to be no industrial buildings on the site. 

In other words, the ground is in productive use. 

And to deprive industry of much-needed land in the city of Phila- 
delphia, which is very stringent, we are only reducing our tax reve- 
nues and, in many cases, driving these people also out to the suburbs, 
where we lose their real estate tax, their income tax, or net profits 
tax, their mercantile tax, and all these others. 

In addition to that, we also lose the job opportunities for our 
workmen. 

Also in the matter of bidding for that particular land which I 
am speaking about, the housing authority was able to jack up the 

rice per acre, up to $40,000 per acre; so that for 10 acres they would 

ave an investment of $400,000 and not even start the construction 
at that point. 

Our businessmen, who would like to obtain that particular area for 
further industrial expansion, and to us it is only good for that par- 
ticular purpose in this particular spot, they are at a disadvantage 
because they cannot bid that high. 

So that if the housing authority has the upper hand when it comes 
to bidding these high prices, they just get that land and drive out our 
industry. 

Senator Crarx. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Proxmire? 

Senator Proxmire. No questions. 

Senator Crark. Thanks a lot, gentlemen. 

Roland L. Porreca of the South Philadelphia Real Estate Board. 

We are very happy to have you here, Mr. Porreca. I certainly 
appreciate your coming in, and I think you show a lot of public 
spirit in responding to our request to have some representatives from 
the real estate board come in here. 
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STATEMENTS OF ROLAND L. PORRECA AND MARTIN AROST, SOUTH 
PHILADELPHIA REAL ESTATE BOARD 


Mr. Arost. A lot of courage, too, Senator. 

Senator Ciark. I would be glad to say you have a lot of courage, 
too. 

I think, no matter what you say, your appearance here is definitely 
in the public interest, because you are going to help this committee 
with some very difficult problems. 

Mr. Arost. My name is Martin Arost. I am chairman of the 
housing and redevelopment committee. 

Mr. Porreca. I am Roland L. Porreca. 

Senator Ciark. What is your position ? 

Mr. Porreca. I am president of the South Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board. 

Senator CuarK. You are affiliated with the Philadelphia Real Es- 
tate Board, are you not ? 

Mr. Porreca. No; we are not. 

Mr. Arost. As individuals we are. 

Senator Ciark. But the South Philadelphia Real Estate Board is 
not ? 

Mr. Porreca. We are one of five local real estate boards through- 
out the city of Philadelphia. 

Senator Ciark. What is the private business of you two gentlemen? 

Mr. Porreca. We are real estate brokers. 

Senator CuarK. Are you affiliated with the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards? 

Mr. Arost. Our firm is. 

Mr. Porreca. Mr. Arost is. I am not. 

Senator Ciark. Proceed in your own way, please. 

Mr. Porreca. I would like to preface my remarks by expressing 
to the committee that the south board has always been appreciative 
of the cooperation that Mr, Alessandroni of the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority and Mr. Rafsky and Mr. John Turchi have given us. 

They have always, sometimes at great personal sacrifice, if there 
were late evening meetings, talked over the problems of site selection 
and type property to be developed on the sites, which we were greatly 
appreciative of. 

We feel that the public housing administration has fulfilled a defi- 
nite function here; but, due to limited resources, they cannot do what 
is needed. There are just so many areas which they cannot improve 
100 percent. They leave the periphery, or the fringe area, undone. 

Senator CLark. You are confining your comments to South Phila- 
delphia, are you not ? 

Mr. Porreca. Primarily. They leave the area around the project, 
around the public housing, undone, because, well, they just cannot do 
it for financial reasons, I suppose, because the land acquisition is 
costly and so is the building. 

Senator Crark. So the record will be clear, there are a number of 
public-housing projects in South Philadelphia, some of which have 
been there for many years, others of which are more recent. 

I recall Tasker, which is an old one, Wilson Park, which is rela- 
tively new. There are the Shipyard Homes, which I think are going 
to have to be torn down, are they not? 
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Mr. Porreca. They are down, sir. 

Senator Crark. They are down? And there are 1 or 2 others 
which escape my memory. 

Mr. Porreca. Thirteenth and Fitzwater has been demolished for 
public housing, so that is a current site. 

Senator Ciark. As we have had testimony during the last 2 days, 
South Philadelphia is pretty heavily built up. It is short on recrea- 
tion areas. It is short on vacant land. Until you get out in the 
dump area, down along the river, where the food distribution center 
is now under consideration, it is a pretty rough proposition to find 
vacant land for building in South Philadelphia between the rivers 
today; is it not / 

Mr. Porreca. Yes. The Shipyard Homes next to the naval hospi- 
tal have just been demolished, are ripe for private development, and 
plans are in progress for private development of that area. 

Senator Ciark. That ought to be successful, I would think. It is 
pretty close to League Island Park, is it not ? 

Mr. Porreca. And the Walt Whitman Bridge. 

Senator Cirark. And it is a good area. 

Mr. Porreca. A very fine residential area, one of the best in the 
city. © 

I wanted to continue by saying that not enough has been done to 
clear the blight, and we think that from a legislative point of view 
in the Federal Government you should do something, possibly 
through the mechanism of FHA. Mr. Arost has concrete examples 
on how that would work. 

Something to foster the possibility of furnishing an insured mort- 
gage to private individuals to go in and develop around the periphery 
of these housing projects. 

If you were to drive around them today, you would see many houses 
that are boarded up. You would see many vacancies, because the 
housing is not fit for rental, but it would be if it were redeveloped. 

Senator Crark. Let me ask you, in your frank opinion, Mr. Por- 
reca, whether that was due primarily to the fact that those housing 
projects were sort of put down in the middle of slum areas, or do you 
think it due to the fact that people have moved out of those houses 
because the housing project was there? Or is it a combination of 
both ¢ 

Mr. Arost. May I answer that? 

Mr. Porreca. Yes. 

Mr. Arost. Mr. Porreca already stated some of the facts I intended 
to speak about, so I would like to enlarge on that a little bit. 

We feel that in considering the project that other things should be 
taken in consideration. 

It should be taken on a complete area basis, not just the immediate 
site that you are going to demolish. 

Senator Crarx. How would you feel about having South Phila- 
delphia, let’s say south of Lombard Street, and between the rivers, 
considered a redevelopment area as a whole? 

Mr. Arosr. It depends on what you have in mind, Senator. What 
we would like to recommend to your committee is that Federal funds 
be made available for private redevelopment, FHA liberalized. I hear 
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talk of code number this and code number that, but if you want to go 
out and get a loan, you cannot get it. 

If these private developers—and there are many of them—can get 
mortgage financing, and if they can get money for rehabilitation at 
reasonable interest terms and not have to pay excessive bonuses, you 
will find that this will be done, and it will be done at little or no Fed- 
eralal expense. 

Senator Cuark. Are you speaking of clearing land for new houses, 
or are you thinking of the renewal of existing structures ? 

Mr. Arosr. You cannot make a general statement, Senator, because 
you take an area and you will have homes that can be saved. 

On the other hand, you will have properties that have to be torn 
down. 

A good example of this—and there are some men in this room at 
the present time that have worked on this— is an area, let’s say, at 
1ith and Lombard, 12th and 13th and Lombard. You know it as a 
slum. It always has been, for many years. Yet there are small streets 
right in the middle of that area where men have poured money into 
those homes. 

First of all, they are two-story houses. A two-story house you can 
do something with. A three-story house, a large home, lends itself 
to a roominghouse or tenement house. 

They poured money into that, but they cannot do enough. They 
are private parties, and their funds are limited. 

Senator Ciark. I am sure you are right. You are saying that the 
present Federal program does not make available easily enough as to 
terms or as to amount the money that is needed to do this rehabili- 
tation. 

Mr. Arost. That is correct, sir. And we feel, since the Federal 
Government is committed to defense spending and so forth, and we 
cannot neglect urban renewal, that that is the next step they should 
take—federally insured mortgages, federally insured loans to—— 

Senator Ciark. Of existing housing ? 

Mr. Arost. Of existing housing. 

Senator CiarK. For rehabilitation purposes? 

Mr. Arost. For rehabilitation. 

I have one more item in connection with that I would like to men- 
tion. I heard you state before that this committee is not concerned 
in local problems. But sometimes you cannot escape them. 

Senator Ciark. We are concerned with local problems where the 
Federal Government can help. 

Mr. Arost. I think you can help us here, sir. 

If you are going to help the city of Philadelphia with its urban 
renewal program, perhaps there are certain factors that ought to be 
considered by your committee and ought to be considered by the 
Congress. 

First of all, there ought to be some program, some sort of tax relief 
for a man that wants to go in and renovate a property. 

As soon as you apply for a permit in Philadelphia to renovate a 
substandard house, sooner or later you are going to get a notice in the 
the mail that your assessment has been increased. 

If that isn ot something that is going to discourage urban renewal, 
I do not know what will. 
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I believe, and I think this has been mentioned in New York—I do 
not know whether it has been tried, and I do not know whether legis- 
lation has been passed—but if the Federal Government would en- 
courage the cities and States to get some sort of tax relief in certain 
areas where private developers want to go in and put in their money 
and take their risk, I think you are going to have more private de- 
velopers that will be willing to do that. 1 think it will take a burden 
off your shoulders. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much for that suggestion. I 
would like to ask you a couple of questions. 

Can either of you gentlemen give this committee a little enlighten- 
ment about the range sales prices of row housing in the South Phila- 
delphia area, which you represent? I appreciate, of course, that you 
cannot just give one figure and have that apply, because you have 
many different kinds of row housing, and many categories of repair 
and many different locations. 

But could you give us a little bird’s-eye picture of prices at which 
row houses can be bought and sold in South Philadelphia today ? 

Mr. Arost. I would say from $200 to $15,000, depending on the 
block and depending on the area. 

South Philadelphia is peculiar in that respect. You can have one 
block where houses will sell for $2,000. And they will sell for $6,000 
on the next block. 

Senator Citark. You said $200. You meant $2,000? 

Mr. Arost. Yes, sir; I mean $200. 

Senator CLark. You mean you can buy a row house in South Phila- 
delphia today for $200? 

Mr. Arosr. If you were a client of mine, Senator, I would not 
recommend it. 

Mr. Porreca. That is just the point. He is speaking of the vacant 
and vandalized houses in the periphery, sometimes, of a housing 
project. 

Senator Ciark. Substandard, but which ought to be posted as 
unfit for human habitation ? 

Mr. Porreca. Yes. 

For private capital to go in there and spend $3,000 to $4,000 to put 
in heat, bath, maybe renew a wall, cement floor in the basement, copper 
tubing, automatic hotwater heater, that will put it in decent shape. 

Then he goes to our lending institutions and they listen to him. 
Sometimes he gets to talk to them. And that is all. After all, they 
have depositors’ money. You cannot expect them to go in there and 
give an 80 percent mortgage on maybe only 1 or 2 houses in the block 
m tiptop shape and worth what they are being sold for. 

Therefore, you need legislation to guarantee that mortgage, to en- 
courage the private developer; and, I might say that he would be en- 
titled to and he would expect a normal profit for doing that. 

Senator Ciarx. I appreciate your point of view, and I think there 
is a lot of good sense in what you say. But I am searching for some- 
what different information which I think you are in a position to 
give us. 

Let’s take that $200 house. How much will it cost you to fix it up 
the way you suggested it should be fixed ? 

Mr. Porreca. Mr. Arost has done that. 
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Mr. Arost. Unless it is in an area where Federal financing would 
be guaranteed, so it could be done on an entire area basis, it would 
not be economically sound, because by the time you finished rede- 
veloping that house you might have a $5,000 house in a $1,000 neigh- 
borhood. I think you can appreciate that. 

Senator Ciark. Yes, but you could fix it up for $5,000? Could yout 

Mr. Arost. It depends on what you call fixing up, Senator. 

Senator Ciark. Make a safe and standard dwelling out of it. 

Mr. Arosr. I do not think that is sufficient, because I think that is 
causing future slums. 

Senator CLtark. You and I are inadvertently at cross-purposes, be- 
cause I am trying to get some facts in the record, and you want to 
make a point. 

Let’s assume that I agree with your point, that you have made your 
point, that you have convinced me. 

I just want some factual information as to what it would cost to fix 
that $200 house in order to make it a safe and sanitary dwelling. As 
I understand it, although you do not think it would be a sensible thing 
to do, it would take about $5,000. 

Mr. Arostr. Probably, yes. 

Senator Crark. All right. Let’s get into a typical South Philadel- 

hia block, which is not suffering from blight. How much can you 
oa a row house for ? 

Mr. Arostr. That is a difficult question, sir. It may be a row house 
with 5 rooms and bath, 2 bedroom, hot-air coal heat, coal fired, or 
maybe a row house with 6 rooms and bath. Most of the homes that 
are of a little more recent vintage have a different type heating sys- 
tem, and the price may be a lot more. 

Senator Crarx. I understand. What is the range, though ? 

Mr. Arost. It is very, very difficult to say. If you are familiar 
enough with South Philadelphia and can give me a particular area, I 
might be able to say. 

Senator Ciarx. The Girard Estate. 

Mr. Arost. That is the best. You are talking about the best. 

Senator CLrark. What are they selling for today ? 

Mr. Porreca. $15,000 to $25,000. 

Senator Ciark. Let’s move up and take Wharton Street, west of 
Broad. 

Mr. Arost. On Wharton Street, west of Broad ? 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Arosr. I do not think there are two blocks alike. 

Senator CiarK. Let’s take the block between 15th and 16th Streets. 

Mr. Arosr. 15th and 16th? Some of those owners may hate me, sir. 
It depends on the house. I would say the average value there would 
be between $5,000 and $6,000. It depends on the house. There may 
be some there that are worth $8,000 or $7,500. 

Senator Ciark. In that particular block, what would you say with 
respect to whether those houses are safe and sanitary or not ¢ 

Mr. Arost. I would say 100 percent. 

Senator Crark. All right? 

Mr. Arosr. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Porreca. Yes. 

Senator CLark. Now we have some facts. 
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Mr. Arost. We feel the future potential of South Philadelphia is 
tremendous, due to the things that have been going on. I am talking 
about the food center. I am talking about the new bridge and also 
the upsurge in Center City. : 

Senator Crark. Maybe you are going to have an extension of the 
subway. 

Mr. Arostr. Not talking about the subway, Senator. I am talking 
about the private rehabilitation that has been going on. 

I feel that something can be done with the area south of Lombard 
Street, which everybody will admit is a slum between Lombard and 
Washington Avenue, for the most part. There is a potential there. 

I think with Federal aid private enterprise can take care of it. 

Senator Ciark. I am most happy to have your assistance and help. 

These gentlemen agreed they would compile and furnish the com- 
mittee at a later date with some most helpful information about hous- 
ing available for moderate income families—safe and sanitary hous- 
ing in the area with which they are familiar, South Philadelphia. 

I want to again commend you for coming in here. Thank you, I 
know all the committee will be most grateful to you. 

Senator Proxmire may have some questions. 

Senator Proxmire. Yes. I would like to agree with Senator Clark. 
I think your testimony has been extremely interesting and useful to 
the committee. 

You talked about incentives for improving housing on the periph- 
ery of public-housing projects. I would like to get a little more pre- 
cise recommendation from you, if you can give it to me. 

Talking about FHA incentives, you talked about two things— 
guaranties and an advantage in interest rate, perhaps. 

Mr. Arost. Yes, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. What did you have in mind in terms of an 
interest concession that would be adequate ? 

Mr. Arostr. Well, Senator, if you are lucky enough to get an institu- 
tion to lend money in such an area, it would definitely be at a 6-percent 
interest rate. 

Senator Proxmire. You would need 414, or 4? Something like 
that ? 

Mr. Arost. That would definitely be 

Senator Proxmire. Something of that kind? 

Mr. Arost. Something of that kind. Furthermore, you would prob- 
ably also have to pay a bonus on top of that to get the loan. And if 
you got it, you would be lucky. And I do not blame the lending in- 
stitutions. 

Senator Proxmme. I am not arguing the point. I just wondered 
what you would need in order to make it, in your judgment, adequate ? 

Mr. Arost. An interest rate like 414 or 414 percent. 

Senator Proxmire. The second point you talked about was some 
kind of tax incentive. 

Mr. Arost. Yes, sir. 

_ Senator Proxmire. Tax relief. As far as the Federal Government 
1s concerned, I presume you are talking about income tax, possibly 
depreciation advantage, something of that kind. 

Mr. Arosr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. Would that be helpful ? 
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Mr. Arost. That was one of the things we had in mind. And also, 
even though it is a local problem, it is important that the local 
authorities work with the Federal Government on these things. 

Some consideration on tax relief to, let’s say, guarantee a man that 
his assessment would not be raised for 3 years or 5 years. 

Senator Proxmire. Of course, the Federal Government cannot do 
anything like that. 

Mr. Arosr. No, but the Federal Government can talk to the city. 

Senator Ciark. I think it is fair to say there is a legal and perhaps 
constitutional difficulty under the constitution of Pennsylvania with 
respect to that. I would be afraid a taxpayer's suit could challenge 
and any such abatement would be declared unconstitutional. 

Mr. Arost. It has not been tried. I think it should be tried. We 
are running into a stone wall here. I think the situation may become— 
I attended a meeting of the Philadelphia Housing Association about 
a week ago, and I do not remember the gentleman’s name, but he men- 
tioned that if we continue at our present rate it will take us 59 years, 
or something like that, if we are able to get all this money. 

That indicates to me an almost hopeless situation. 

It calls for action. If we have not tried these things, maybe it 
should be given some consideration. 

Senator Ciark. I am delighted you feel that way. 

Senator Proxmire. Then the only kind of depreciation advantage 
I can think of that might be practical immediately might be some- 
thing like permitting depreciation over a shorter period, a 5-year 
period or something like that. 

This is done, as you know, in industry. 

Mr. Arost. I’m modest enough to tell you I do not have the me- 
chanics of the thing, but it can be done. ‘The depreciation can be 
worked out. Iam sure that the local problems can be. 

Mr. Porreca. If I may add just one thing. 

Since you are seeking legislative means to help this great urban 
renewal, the FHA is set up and you have the mechanism. If you 
can just get them to change their requirements of acceptability. 

We can make an application for an FHA loan in a certain block, 
and without even sending out their appraisers, the answer comes 
through: “We have certified this area as being one in which we do not 
take loans—period.” 

Why can they not be asked to liberalize their code with the idea that 
private enterprise is going to bring this area into one which they 
normally would accept ? 

Senator CiarKk. Of course, their reason for nonacceptance is that 
they are not willing to take the risk. 

Mr. Porreca. That is true. And we cannot blame them on the 
present status of the area. 

But if we can get several blocks which we say we are going to im- 
prove, maybe on that basis they would go along. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Porreca. You are quite welcome. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Saul Levin, vice president of the Philadelphia 
Council of Property Owners. 

We are happy to have you here, Mr. Levin. 
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STATEMENT OF SAUL LEVIN, VICE PRESIDENT, PHILADELPHIA 
COUNCIL OF PROPERTY OWNERS 


Mr. Levin. Thank you very much Senator. 

Perhaps I can elaborate a bit on some of the questioning that Mr. 
Arost was just subjected to. 

Senator CLark. Before you do so, would you mind identifying the 
association you represent ? 

Mr. Levin. I am vice president of the Philadelphia Council of Prop- 
erty Owners. We are men primarily who are busy in the work of re- 
habilitation right now, predominantly in the area which was just 
discussed, that section which is known as the Hawthorne area here 
in Philadelphia. 

Senator CiarK. In Southeast Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Levin. That is correct, from Lombard to Washington, from 
11th to Broad. 

We operate in other sections, too. 

But the reason we are so much interested in this particular area over 
the past few years is we have received a tremendous indoctrination 
as to what rehabilitation means. We have been in there restoring 
these homes. 

And one objection I have had to a lot of testimony we have had 
before this afternoon is that it seems that substandard housing is 
synonymous with houses that have to be torn down. They are not. 

As long as the property is structurally sound, we can go in and do 
anything that the city or the Federal Government demands. 

enator CLiark. I think you can make the assumption that the com- 
mittee is aware of that. I note that you say you had a tremendous 
indoctrination. Was that as a result of the city government having 
made the Hawthorne area a pilot project for renewal and rehabili- 
tation ? 

Mr. Levin. That is right, We sat down with Mr. Rafsky months 
before this program was even introduced as a definite part of an en- 
forcement program. 

In fact, that Hawthorne area, I believe, was certified as perhaps 
the third worst substandard area in the city. And it was an area that 
was destined to be improved on private capital only. 

We have gone in there and, of course, within our limitation I think 
we have done a tremendous job. 

Senator CLark. How long has this effort been taking place? 

Mr. Levin. Approximately 3 years now. 

Senator CLark. Will you give us your summary of the results? 

Mr. Levin. We have found that we have been able to bring sub- 
standard housing—that is, approximately, we will say, a six or seven- 
room private dwelling—we have been able to bring it up to code 
standards, into standard housing for approximately one-quarter of 
what the housing project per unit that is going up on the Fitzwater 
site is going to cost, 

In fact, I have an approximate estimate which was substantiated 
by two of our banks here in the city through Mr. Rafsky’s good offices 
approximately a year ago. 

_ We attempted to develop a financing program, since there was noth- 
ing in the Federal Government that would help us as individual 
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owners to rehabilitate our properties, to make our substandard prop- 
erties into livable accommodations. We had to sit down with private 
banks. 

At that time the Western Savings Fund and the Philadelphia Sav- 
ings Fund evinced interest in setting aside a certain large sum of 
money, which we did not ask for—in fact, we asked for approximately 
half of what they were willing to give to us—if we could set aside 
within the Hawthorne area a project which would encompass per- 
haps a block, properties on both sides and do a hundred percent job 
as a sample of what could be done ianadene the city. 

Senator CiarKx. Let me interrupt you to say for the record that the 
Hawthorne area has not been designated as a Federal renewal area. 

Mr, Levin. No, it has not. 

Senator Ciark. And, therefore, Federal loans are not available for 
your rehabilitation process. 

Mr. Levin. That is correct. As I say, unfortunately, the project 
that we had started was set aside for the possibility of the Lombard 
widening, and at that time the banks did not feel that they would 
want to rehabilitate and develop that area, only to have that particu- 
lar section taken within a few years. 

Senator CrarK. You and I know what we are talking about, 
but the other Senators will not. The Lombard widening is a high- 
way project to make a throughway or a highway from the Se huylkill 
River to the Delaware Expressway at the level of Lombard Street, 
which is—how many blocks south of Market ¢ 

Mr. Levin. Actually it is five. 

Senator Crark. What the witness has in mind is that this projected 
highway project, which is still in the discussion stage, had been a 
great discouragement to the rehabilitation of the houses immediately 
adjacent to the proposed project, and one can well see why. 

It must have made your task a great deal more difficult. 

Mr. Levin. The only thing is we have taken the bull by the horns, 
and on that particular project, even though it was not certified for 
financing through our banks, we have gone there through our own 
finances and have rehabilitated about three-quarters of it so far. 

Senator Crark. How long have you lived in the Hawthorne area? 

Mr. Levin. I was born there. I do not live there now, but I was 
born there, so I am familiar with the conditions. 

Senator Ciark. You are not living there any more ? 

Mr. Levin. No. 

Senator Crark. What is your interest in it, since you do not live 
there ? 

Mr. Levin. We operate in that area. 

Senator Crark. Are you in the real-estate business ? 

Mr. Levin. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. You are a real-estate broker ? 

Mr. Levin. No, I am not a broker. 

Senator CLrark. Management ? 

Mr. Levin. That is correct. We are interested. We feel that reha- 
bilitation is good business. 

Senator Crark. Do you own any property in the area ? 

Mr. Levin. That is correct. We do. In fact, I happen to own 
one of those $200 properties that were mentioned. 
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Senator Ciark. This is not intended to be critical, because I think 
you are very much to be commended for what you have done, and 
also for being willing to appear here, and I want to commend you 
and compliment } you: but you are what we call a slum landlord ? 

Mr. Levin. You can call it that. But I say potentially I can be an 
owner of good property. 

Senator C LARK. Sure you can. 

Mr. Levin. Out of 1,100 properties in the Hawthorne area, only 
3 were considered structurally unsound. As a result, I feel that that 
particular area can be c ompletely rehabilitated. 

Senator Ciark. Do you mind telling us how many you own? Do 
not do it if you do not want to. 

Mr. Levin. Personally, I own 13 

Senator Cirark. And you rent them all ? 

Mr. Levin. That is correct. And we find that the work can be done 
much more easily and much more cheaply than any other type of 
housing that has been suggested up to date. 

One point that we would like to make, and that is a result of a lot 
of testimony that I have heard previously, and that is this proposi- 
tion of relocation. 

We do not relocate. We are redeveloping the properties for the 
people in the area. We are not going out of the area to seek better 
tenants or tenants who are more able to pay. We are not discrimi- 
nating against families of 10, 11, 12, 13, where there is absolutely 
no provision in public housing for them; because we feel when we 
rehabilitate a 6- or 7- or 8-room house, where there are 4 or 5 bed- 
rooms, they can accommodate the large families in the area. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Levin, can you give us any information with 
respect to the extent to which rents have had to be raised as a result 
of expenses of rehabilitation ? 

Mr. Levin. I think Ican. As far as a private dwelling, they will 
average, after being restored, between $50 and $60 per month. 

Senator Crark. You are speaking of a three-bedroom unit? 

Mr. Levry. I am speaking of 4- or 5-bedroom units. 

Senator CLark. But a row house? 

Mr. Levin. That is correct. 

Senator CLark. That is gross? 

Mr. Levin. That is correct. We feel that if we were not put to 
the terrific strain of having to use our own capital completely, we 
would be able to give rents that are even lower. 

Senator Crark. Why was it felt undesirable to have that area 
qualified under the Federal statutes as an urban renewal area, and 
thus make properties available for FHA loans? 

Mr. Levin. I could not answer that, because that still is a city prop- 
osition where they have to determine it. 

Senator Crark. As far as you are concerned, you would like to 
have the aid of Federal financing in the work that is going on down 
there ? 

Mr. Levin. That is correct. We do not feel that we need the type 
of aid that a lot of other people have asked. Our demands, if you 
can call them such, are a lot more conservative than some. 

We have been discussing a 15-year mortgage instead of some of the 
20-, 25-, and 40-year mortgages that we have heard of. 
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Of course, there is our request as to the low-interest rate. The 
rate of 4% or 4% percent would be a terrific incentive to go in and do 
the job as we feel it should be done. 

Senator CLark. To what extent do you have owner occupancy down 
there, and to what extent is the area largely a rental area ? 

Mr. Levin. Those areas, I would say, adjacent to Lombard Street 
for the first few blocks are mostly rented properties. 

Senator Ciark. By the way, how many city blocks are there in the 
Hawthorne area ? 

Mr. Levin. Twenty-seven. 

I would say, for the first few blocks, perhaps to Bainbridge, Fitz- 
water Street, they are mostly rental properties. 

Senator Crark. That is in the Negro part of the section? 

Mr. Levin. That is correct. In fact, the entire area is practically 
all Negro, with the exception of the southernmost part. 

Senator Ciark. That is what I understood. And that is largely 
Italian-American origin; is it not? 

Mr. Levin. That is correct. And you will find here and there an 
individually owned property. Not too many. Most of them are 
rental properties. 

Senator Criark. Is that equally true in the southern section, or do 
you have more homeowners ? 

Mr. Levin. In the southern section you would find more home- 
owners, as you go into the Italian section. 

I believe there are more homeowners, averagewise. I could not 
answer it a hundred percent, but that is my impression. 

Senator Cuark. Can you give us any help with respect to sales 
prices of houses in that area? The range? 

Mr. Levin. As to the sales range, I would not be in a position to 
tell you the southernmost part, because I personally do not operate 
that part. But perhaps around the Lombard Street area I could say 
that an average of $2,500 per property 

Senator Ciark. That is for a rowhouse? 

Mr. Levin. That is for the rowhouse. 

Senator Ciark. 18-foot frontage ? 

Mr. Levin. They are 15- and 16-foot fronts. 

Senator Ciark. That would be 2 to 3 bedrooms? 

Mr. Levin. Four bedrooms. Ordinarily in a 6-room house it is 
2,2 and 2. In a 3-story house we figure 4 bedrooms, living room, 
and kitchen. 

Senator Ciark. Would that be broken up into 2 or 3 apartments? 

Mr. Levin. It can be, there are cases where they have been sub- 
divided into three apartments. In a lot of cases they are private 
dwellings. The trend has been to turn them back into private 
dwellings. 

Senator Ciark. You have in all those houses, do you not, at least 
one bath, a flush toilet, and hot water ? 

Mr. Levin. In a lot of places, if they were substandard previously, 
not all those facilities. 

Senator CiarK. I know. 

Mr. Levin. Now they have more than that. In other words, they 
have central heating, hot water, and electrical outlets, all those things 
which are required by the code. 
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We also find that when We go into it, the minimum code standards 
are not enough, so we go in there and figure out that another $500, 
another $1,000, will bring it up above standard housing and give ac- 
tually livable conditions. 

Senator Cuark. I am very happy, and I know Senator Proxmire 
is, too, to have the benefit of your testimony. Do you have any specific 
recommendations for this committee ? 

Mr. Levin. The only recommendation I have is this: Not putting 
all the money in housing projects, which we feel have not lived up to 
their original objectives. We feel that the prices paid for housing 
projects are entirely out of line with what can be done as far as indi- 
vidual rehabilitation. 

We also feel we can do four times as much as a housing project 
can do, in terms of providing livable conditions. If a Fitzwater site 
will accommodate approximately 500 families, a little bit more, per- 
haps, at a cost of approximately $18,000 per unit, and it costs us 
$4,500 to rehabilitate a unit, instead of 27 blocks where there are 
1,100 units, we can probably rehabilitate 50 blocks. 

Senator CLark. You may well be right, but I point out that you 
testified a little while ago that the rental range was around $60 in 
gross. — 

Mr. Levin. It will be from $50 to $60. That depends on what we 
have to put in the properties. 

Senator Ciark. That does not include all the utilities, does it ? 

Mr. Levin. No; it does not. 

Senator Crark. And it does not include ordinary maintenance or 
upkeep ? 

Mr. Levry. The ordinary maintenance. We do the upkeep. We do 
the maintenance. 

Senator Ciark. But the family that goes in there is going to be 
faced with out-of-pocket expenses—let’s try to be conservative—of 
somewhere between $65 and $75 a month, are they not, by the time they 
get through ? 

Mr. Levin. Probably. However, by the same token, there is an- 
other matter to be considered, and that is 

Senator Ciark. Just let me finish my thought. Then I will be 
happy to give you all the time you want. 

Mr. Levin. All right, thank you. 

Senator CLark. So you have got to find families with a weekly earn- 
ing capacity of from $65 to $75 a week, to be able to afford these re- 
habilitated houses. Is that not right ? 

Mr. Levin. It would be best if they had that type of income. 

Senator Crark. Of course, public housing is intended for families 
with substantially lower incomes than that. 

Mr. Levin. The only thing that I would say is this: That public 
housing is not designed to take care of the type of families that we 
are taking care of. 

Senator Crark. That is right. And that is why I am suggesting to 
you that we need both. 

Mr. Levin. Perhaps. 

Senator Ctark. You go ahead and say anything else you want. 

Mr. Levin. I would like to call your attention to a fact which you 
are probably well aware of. The average housing unit—and by aver- 
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age, of course, I am taking into consideration the 2-room apartments 
as well as the 6, is approximately 3 rooms and bath. We are offering, 
for very little more, 6 rooms or 7 rooms and bath, which will take care 
of a different type of pcre 

Senator Crark. Of course, that is important, because most of our 
public housing units do not have the availability for large-size fam- 
ilies. That is one of the problems which concerns us. 

Mr. Levin. Unless the price goes up tremendously. And there we 
get out of line completely. We are faced with another possibility. Sev- 
eral years ago, when the Fitzwater site was in its infant stage, the dis- 
cussion stage, we had builders who were willing to come into that area, 
which had just recently been cleared, and on the vacant ground—be- 
cause there had been a number of teardowns previously—were willin 
to build new homes if given the ground which could be purchase 
practically at no cost whatsoever for $6,000 a house. 

Senator Ciark. How long ago was that ? 

Mr. Levin. Two years ago now. 

Senator Crark. That is, without anything in it for land cost? 

Mr. Levin. That is correct. In other words, if the land had been 
acquired. 

I just tell you that to repeat the point that there are other methods 
of doing a job much more cheaply than our housing program. 

Senator CrarK. I do not mean to discredit your testimony at all, 
Mr. Levin. I will only point out it is in direct conflict with that of 
two representatives of home builders who testified before the com- 
mittee, who indicate you cannot possibly build a new house anywhere 
inside the city of Philadelphia for less than $10,000 and outside for 
less than $9,500. 

Mr. William Clarke was in here this morning representing the 
mortgage lenders, and he thought our home-builder friends were low. 

You may be right and they may be wrong. 

Mr. Levin. I say this: The majority of home builders—and there 
again I take into consideration the men who offered to build homes if 
we would get the ground for them at $6,000—are the same men who 
build in the northeast section along the Roosevelt Boulevard for 
$10,000 and $11,000. 

There is a profit angle in it which, if brought down on a wholesale 
basis, they can go ahead and build without the difficulties that they 
face in private building. You must admit that each house happens 
to be an individual property because you deal with one person. 

They can bring their cost down tremendously. These houses are 
functional. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. Senator Proxmire? 

Senator Proxmire. I am just wondering how much of this improve- 
ment and rehabilitation you think can be achieved, on the basis of 
your very helpful experience, by code enforcement. 

Mr. Levin. Code enforcement can do just so much. If you run 
out of money you have two alternatives. One, you struggle along 
as long as you can. 

And the other is you walk out of a property and completely 
abandon it. You have no other alternative. You throw up your 
hands. 
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Code enforcement is good when used in comparison to all the other 
factors that we have to consider, if there were funds available. Code 
enforcement would be wonderful. 

In other words, it would be no out for an individual to say, “I do 
not have the money to do it.” 

Senator Proxmire. I recognize that now as a matter of principle. I 
would like to know as a matter of penne here, do you think code 
enforcement should be pressed more than 

Mr. Levry. Right now I do not think they could yeees it any more 
and get any better results. I think the city is in a better position to 
tell you that. I think their code enforcement has been adequate. 

I cannot see where pressing any more will do anything but get 
adverse reaction. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, sir. 

The next witness is Representative Kathryn E. Granahan from the 
West Philadelphia district. 

Mrs. Granahan, I am most grateful to you for coming in here to 
give us the benefit of your thinking on these highly important, some- 
what controversial matters. 

Will you please just proceed in your own way. 





STATEMENT OF KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you, Senator Clark. 

Senator Clark, Senator Proxmire, members of the staff of the 
Subcommittee on Housing, I just would like to add a little thought 
to these hearings. I think it is a fine and a grand thing to come here 
and acquaint the people with what you are working on, and which I 
so wholeheartedly believe in. 

My district is that part of Philadelphia known as West Philadel- 
= comprising most of the territory west of the Schuylkill River. 

t consists in part of what has been described in these hearings as a 

blighted area, an area in transition, and an area where property 
owners desperately need help in conservation and rehabilttation, to 
prevent further deterioration. 

Blight is spreading in certain sections of my district at a dangerous 
rate. 

We are on the receiving end of the relocation problem. Persons 
who are being forced out of their homes to make way for urban 
renewal in North Philadelphia, let us say, or other older sections of 
the city, are crossing the Schuylkill River, but new housing is not 
being built there in any appreciable quantity. The result is a grow- 
Ing congestion. 

Larger houses are being converted to house larger families, and 
the available space is being overcrowded. 

It is no solution to the slum problem merely to transfer the slums 
from one part of the city to another. What we obviously need is a 
much greater production of housing. 

That means, first, more public housing. 

But I would urge that the Public Housing Administration be turned 
more and more into a conservation agency. Many of our blocks are 
only partly beyond redemption. Rather than clear the entire site 
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and put up a project, I think it would be far superior for Public 
Housing to move in on the badly deteriorated buildings, rehabilitate 
some of them and replace others, on an individual basis. 

This would have several advantages. First, it would be cheaper. 
Houses can be restored at a fraction of the cost of a new home. 

Secondly, it would help conserve whole neighborhoods and prevent 
a great many peple who have been there for many years from moving 
into a newer home. 

Third, it would get away from project living, which people simply 
do not like. 

And I heartily support the proposal to let tenants buy these houses 
as their income rises. 

Secondly, we need middle-income housing for persons who cannot 
qualify for public housing. 

I add my endorsement to the Clark bill, S. 1694. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mrs. Granahan, I am grate- 
ful for your support. 

Mrs. GranaHan. I am sincere about that, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Ciark. If we ever get it through the Senate, I will count 
on you to put it through the House. 

Mrs. GranaHan. I will try my best. 

The Federal Government should commit itself to urban renewal 
once and for all. It is ridiculous that this program should be put 
in annual jeopardy. It takes years to move projects from concep- 
tion to execution, and the notion that this is the kind of program 
that can be turned on and off like a faucet is simply absurd. 

No single thing is more important to the people of West Philadel- 
phia than the solution of the housing dilemma. If that is solved, 
many other social problems will be solved with it. 

Let’s not talk of cutting back urban renewal to finance the defense 
program. There is so much slack in our economy that we obviously 
have the resources for both national defense and essential domestic 
programs. 

If we just put our idle people to work and use our idle productive 
facilities, we can meet all our needs and have a far stronger and 
wealthier nation when it is over. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mrs. Granahan. I am 
most grateful to you for that fine and very clear statement. 

Senator Proxmire, any questions ? 

Senator Proxmire. Yes. I would like to ask the Congresswoman 
a question. I liked very much the way she presented this, because 
it seems to me it fits so well into this community which has a nation- 
wide reputation as a city of homes. And people, as you say, prefer 
not to live in a project. They prefer to live in something that is 
their own. 

We have had raised this problem of the blighted area that develops 
around projects, urban renewal projects, and I wondered if you had 
any views on what to do about this. 

Mrs. Grananan. Senator, I can fully appreciate people who have 
lived in homes over a period of a great many years not wanting to 
have their homes torn down, and looking for other homes to live in. 
bar they have spent probably the greater part of their lives settled 
there. 
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I think that possibly the houses could be renovated and restored, 
as 1 mentioned, at far less expense than tearing down these homes 
and putting up > ra new ones. , ; 

We had a little problem around the university. However, I think 
that has worked itself out. People began to realize that, of course. 
They move out, then. They do not want to live where it is becoming 
really what you might say commercial. 

Senator Ciark. This area Congresswoman Granahan refers to is 
the area at the University of Pennsylvania, where some redevelop- 
ment activity was necessary in order to clear land for building for 
both the University of Pennsylvania and Drexel Institute. 

Mrs. GraNAHAN. That isright. 1 think after they started the proj- 
ect that people were rather anxious to get out. So it more or less 
depends upon the person. I can understand anybody not wanting to 
give up their home when they have lived there over a period of years. 
They will stay if we can rehabilitate the rest of the neighborhood so 
that it will be in keeping with the home which they are now living in, 
which they have been keeping up. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. You are very welcome. 

Senator Ctark. I would like to have filed with the record a statement 
handed to me by Benjamin Rifkin, 1217 Elbridge Street, who did not 
wish to testify, but would like to have his statement appear with the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN RIFKIN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I view the proposed substantial reduction in public housing appropriations 
With great alarm, especially in light of the economic decline forecast for 1958. 
If Congress sidetracks its social and economic responsibilities to America’s low 
income families, I cannot help observing that our Nation will gradually lose the 
ideological and economic struggle, and emerge a socially, economically, and 
spirtually bankrupt Nation. 

As a former housing inspector for the department of public health, I had close 
and intimate contacts with thousands of families living in substandard housing 
in Philadelphia. 

I consider the proposed cuts a serious crime against them and would most 
certainly not wish to be a Senator who encouraged these cuts, having to live with 
the knowedge of hurting their fellow Americans on such a broad scale. 

I appeal to you, gentlemen, to broaden your efforts now via the press, radio, and 
TV, and please convey a greater sense of urgency. 

Sincerely and with best wishes for a peaceful and socially constructive new 
year. 


Senator Ciark. Mrs. Granahan, we would be very happy to have 
you sit up here with us, if you care to do so, to hear the rest of this 
testimony from a somewhat better seat of vantage. 

Mrs, GRANAHAN. Thank you. 

Senator CLarx. Senator Proxmire, unfortunately, has an engage- 
ment in Washington and has to leave us. 

I think I should add for the record that this is a bipartisan activity, 
because we had the pleasure of having Congressman James Fulton 
of Pittsburgh do just this with us in Pittsburgh the early part of 
last week. 

Our next witness is Dolores Rubillo, representing Eastwick Com- 
bined Committees. 

Miss Rubillo. 


Would you introduce the gentleman who is with you, Miss Rubillo? 
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STATEMENTS OF DOLORES RUBILLO AND HARRY HILLIER, EAST- 
WICK COMBINED COMMITTEES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miss Rusiwo. This is Mr. Harry Hillier, vice chairman of the exee- 
utive committee. 

Senator Crark. I notice you have a prepared statement here. 
Would you like to have this printed in the record, Miss Rubillo? 
And comment from it? Or would you like to read it? 

Miss Rustixio. I would like to have it. printed in the record, and 
comment from it. 

Senator Crark. It will appear in the record at the conclusion of 
Miss Rubillo’s testimony. 

I know you have done a lot of thinking about the Eastwick project, 
Miss Rubillo. We would be happy to have the benefit of your views, 

Miss Rusi10. I am sure you have, too, Senator. It has been quite 
something. 

The people of the community of Eastwick greatly appreciate this 
opportunity to express themselves before a subcommittee of the United 
States Senate. 

We live in a suburban-type residential section of Southwest Phila- 
delphia, an area of about 2,500 acres. Actually, it is 2,600 acres. 

or the past 6 years, we have been under a cloud of confusion, fear, 
and uncertainty, with the constant knowledge that strong political 
forces, along with avid financial interests, were at work to destroy 
our community and most of our homes in the name of supposed 
progress. 

Our position is that willful demolition of good property with a 
resultant financial gain of private developers is not progress in a 
democratic nation. 

Senator, you spoke earlier of recommendations that you thought 
we might suggest for new legislation. 

Senator CLark. We would be happy to have them. 

Miss Rusiio. We are loaded with them. 

First, according to a letter that I have from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in Washington : 

Among the principal requirements of Federal law, which are basically de- 
signed to demonstrate that the local community supports the specific urban 
renewal project for which Federal assistance is sought, are the following: that 
public hearing must be held on the project, and the governing body of the 
locality must approve the urban renewal plan for the area. 

We had a public hearing on the 31st of July, at which 1,500 people 
were present. 

Senator CiarK. I think I saw something about it in the newspapers. 

Miss Rusiix10. I should imagine you did. I also have that tele- 
gram we sent you later. 

But, anyway, this is something that was brought up afterward. — 

A statement was made that approximately 700 people were for it, 
and 700 people were against it. 

Senator Ciark. This is the Eastwick project ? 

Miss Rusiwxo. The Eastwick project. Actually, maybe five peo- 
ple there were for the project. Maybe. That is a rather large 
number, too. 

It was held at a time that was very, very difficult for people to go. 
They were working people. Something should be done about the 
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time that hearings are held, when it concerns the community to such 
a great extent, and concerns its very life. 

I do think that a consideration as to convenience for the working- 
man should be considered. 

Senator CLarK. Were these hearings held during the working hours 
in the daytime / 

Miss Rusiiio. They started at 10 o’clock in the morning. People 
were told in the newspapers they could come after work, that very 
likely it would go on all day. 

Atter about 2 hours and 15 minutes, Mr. von Moschzisker called the 
meeting to a very abrupt halt, at the same time denying quite a few 

ple the right to speak, one representing the Episcopal Diocese of 
Piaieyivaris. He was denied the right to speak, which I found to 
be most shocking. ‘This did not come out until afterward—the peo- 
ple who had requested permission and were denied. 

Senator CiarK. And no further hearing was held ? 

Miss Rusit10. No further hearing was held. 

The governing body of the locality must approve the urban renewal 
plan for the area. Of course, as you said to the other gentlemen, 
that isour own particular fight with the city council. 

However, these are the principal requirements which are designed 
to demonstrate that the local community supports the specific urban 
renewal project. 

I think that anyone who picked up a Philadelphia newspaper at 
that time was fully aware of the fact that the local community did 
not. We have reasons for not supporting the project. We are not 
against redevelopment. We are not against urban renewal. We are 
against these things as they are being tried in Eastwick. Complete 
demolition of our homes in an overall area of 2,600 acres, in order to 
create something which is untried. 

Homes which will sell for $12,000 to $14,000. New homes. This, 
to us, is rather ridiculous, since our own homes are not substandard. 
They are far from substandard. I have some pictures here with me. 
I was in Mexico when I wrote this statement. I did not have access 
to the pictures. But I do have pictures with me of typical homes of 
Eastwick. They are not slums. We have some shacks. That is ad- 
mitted. Any area has shacks. We have a lack of zoning enforce- 
ment. For the past 20 years there have been some houses standing 
which were condemned and never torn down. 

Some of the pictures which appeared in the newspapers were of 
homes which were on city-owned land, vacant houses, and they were 
represented as being homes in Eastwick. We have undergone quite 
a smear campaign, which I do not feel is at all fair to the residents 
of the community. Another thing is that in 1953 we were told this 
would probably go before the city council in the next 3 weeks. We 
were told that again in July. We are told now there is a 45-day delay. 

Under our own city charter, no one has control of the city planning 
commission’s activities. It used to be that there was a law limiting 
the time to 2 years in which they could hold plans in the board. This 
has since changed, since the new city charter came in. In 1948 the 
first intimations of urban renewal in Eastwick were made. It is now 
1957. We have had people die in fear. It is quite pathetic. I mean 
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Ican get very emotional about the whole thing, which is rather stupid, 
in a way. 

Senator Crark. Of course, you understand that the jurisdiction of 
this committee is merely to recommend legislation to Congress. 

Miss Runitx1o. Absolutely. 

Senator Ciark. Your problems seem largely to be addressed to the 
local government and to the administrators of the urban renewal and 
FHA programs. That does not mean I am not willing to listen to you, 
because I am, but this is no affair of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Housing, so far as I can see. 

Miss Rupiiio. Perhaps we could put something in there that would 
make it your affair. As long as our city charter precludes a time 
limitation on the use of funds, is there anything that the United 
States Senate could do to keep people from living in fear for a period 
of 6,7, or 8 years? 

Senator Crark. I am afraid I would have to answer that by saying 
that while I certainly think you have every right to pursue all of 
your remedies in this matter, and I am not indic ating any attitude on 
my own part at this time, I just do not think you are before the right 
tribunal. 

Miss Ruptixio. That is very interesting. We have been looking for 
the right tribunal for so long. 

Senator Crark. I think it is very clear that it is city council. 

Miss Rusi1o. You think that the c ity council can set a time limita- 
tion on the use of funds? 

Senator Ciark. The city council has to approve site, going forward 
of the project, and the appropriating of the money. This is not a 
Federal Government problem, because the place to stop these projects 
is at the local level. I must say that you have been very active and 
energetic in exercising your rights in that regard, and you certainly 
have every right to do so. 

Miss Rustivo. I think so, too. But, as long as our city charter pre- 
cludes time limitation, there is no one that can put a time limitation 
on the number of years that the Federal Government would be com- 
mitted. 

Senator Ciark. I suspect, although I do not know, that that would 
be within the administrative discretion of the urban-redevelopment 
people in the HHFA, which, as you know, is a branch of the Eisen- 
hower administration, and whose officials have been here from time to 
time during these hearings. 

Mr. David Walker is the regional director of the Federal activities 
in this area, and I am sure that he is available to you. I can assure 
yuu he is a very nice fellow. 

Miss Rusi1o. He is a very nice person, but I am afraid he has not 
been too available. You run into those difficulties, too. I know where 
he is, anyway. I think that is rather depressing; that the United 
States Government would commit itself for $65 million, when Mr. 
Dilworth openly states that, if the project is not consummated, we 
will not have the money to work with in other parts of the city. We 
feel as though we are being used as a testing area. 

Your committee is the one that makes or recommends legislation. 
I have heard so many people in the last 2 days say there should be 
fewer watchdogs on Federal money. May I at least suggest I think 
there should be more watchdogs on the Federal money, to make sure 
good homes are not demolished with the money that comes out of the 
left-hand pocket instead of the right-hand pocket. 
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Senator Cuiark. All I can say to you, madam, is that that is not 
the function of this investigation. , 

Miss Rusitx1o. All right. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Hillier, do you care to add anything ¢ 

Mr. Hiturer. | would like to say something, Senator. It has been 
a strange experience for me this afternoon to listen to the witnesses 
and yourself and the committee here around this table more or less 
determining the destinies of a great many number of our citizens, as 
to where they shall live, how they shall live, or, perhaps, if they are 
going to live. ; 

It seems a strange paradox to me that the Government would be 
in the real-estate business. I do not see where that is necessary. I 
do not think any government, municipal, State, or Federal, should 
have anything to do with a citizen’s destiny. 

Senator Cuark. Excuse me for a minute. I might agree or dis- 
agree with you, but I am afraid I would have to point out to you 
that that bridge was crossed a good many years ago, and I am afraid 
we are not going to be able to retrace our steps. 

Mr. Hirurer. In what respect, Senator ? 

Senator Ciark. In 1934, when the first National Housing Act was 
passed: That is 23 years ago. And the first Public Housing Act 
was passed in 1937. Those were matters of considerable public dis- 
cussion and debate. Every bit of legislation that has passed since 
then has been the result of public discussion and debate. I do not 
want to argue with you, and I certainly honor your right to take the 
position you take. I am just pointing out that, to me, it seems about 
23 years late. 

Mr. Hitter. Well then, I say that, if that is the case, it is the 
expectation of the people today to be subsidized by funds from the 
Federal Government or from any other form of government, mu- 
nicipal or otherwise. We are rapidly approaching a state setu 
wherein the Government is too much in the destiny of the individual. 

Senator Ciark. There are a great many people who feel just as 
you do. 

Mr. Huuier. An individual, if he is a true American, sir, should be 
capable of building his own house in his own choice of land in a 
manner in which he wishes to live, and that should be his castle. 

Here in the case of Eastwick we find a number of people there who, 
90 percent of the people, own their homes, most of them outright. 
Some of them were pioneers in that area, established and built their 
homes. And they are, today, living in fear, as Miss Rubillo says, 
that they are going to lose their homes. 

Sir, there is no compensation for a thing like that. I hear this 
afternoon about placing them in homes, equivalent homes, or finding 
them housing, or something like that. 

How would you like, Senator, to be told, as I was told, that the 
home I live in, that I gave all my life struggle for, and desire to live 
in for the rest of my days, was too big for me. I was not entitled 
toa garden. I could live in two rooms. 

Has Government come to this, sir? 

Senator Ciark. Let me point out to you, sir, that while I would be 
happy at some mutually convenient time to discuss this matter with 
you, it is not the function of the members of the subcommittee to 
answer questions. 
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Mr. Huurer. I realize that. 

In concluding what I want to say, I would say that the people 
of Eastwick, yes, and I think the people of Philadelphia, would be 
very glad if the Government would withdraw all that money. We 
do not need it. We did not need it for 200 years. I think it isa 
sorry situation when a city has to go to the Federal Government to 
put its own backyard in order. We can do it without help. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, sir. 

We are most happy to have your point of view. 

Thank you, Miss Rubillo, for coming. 

(Miss Rubillo’s statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DOLORES RUBILLO, EASTWICK COMBINED COMMITTEES, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The people of the community of Eastwick greatly appreciate this opportunity 
to express themselves before a subcommittee of the United States Senate. We 
live in a suburban-type residential section of Southwest Philadelphia, an area 
of about 2,500 acres. For the past 6 years, we have been under a cloud of 
confusion, fear, and uncertainty; with the constant knowledge that strong 
political forces, along with avid financial interests, were at work to destroy 
our community and most of our homes in the name of supposed progress. Will- 
ful demolition of good property with a resultant financial gain of private de- 
velopers is not progress in a democratic nation. 

Since the Federal Government has given approval of approximately $65 million 
in the form of grants and loans to assist the city in its program, we feel that 
a thorough consideration by a group such as this is warranted. The position 
ot the city officials is appalling to the citizenry. The protests of the citizens 
ure ignored or shrugged off by the officials, with an attitude of “if you don’t 
like what we wish to do—take us to court.” 

The development coordinator of Philadelphia, Mr. Rafsky, the redevelopment 
xuthority, and Mayor Dilworth all readily admit that our community is not a 
sium. It is technically termed a “blighted” area. There is no. legal definition 
of “blight.” Any community in the country has the danger of being called 
blighted, certified as such, and then put in the position of Eastwick. It is 
interesting to note that this is the largest project ever tried in the world. It 
is not for the good of the community that this is being done. To quote Mayor 
Dilworth “If the Eastwick project is not consummated, we will not have the 
money to work in other parts of the city.” The chairman of the redevelopment 
authority (von Moschzisker) shrugs the situation off with the statement that 
surely there will be much hardship for the homeowners involved, but our boys 
went to Korea * * * were wounded and died for the good of the country * * * 
and now it is the turn of the people of Eastwick to do their bit for the good of our 
Nation. 

Gentlemen, when the parents of dead heroes are told this, and they are 
threatened with the loss of their homes, we must ponder the logic and ability 
of those who go begging to Washington for the almighty dollars. Our people 
are, for the greatest part, homeowners. Those of foreign extraction have said 
to me that it is dangerous to try to save their home. They have been displaced 
in other lands, and know the forces of Government. This situation is as de- 
pressing as the old colored woman who told me that these were not slave days, 
and no one could take what belonged to you * * * what you had worked for all 
your life. Note the constant use of the word “home.” We have our gardens, 
our trees, our memories of loved ones, our lives, in these places. We are people 
with roots, who settled the community in the early 1900’s, and before. These 
are mostly single dwellings, and semidetached * * * with row houses on the 
borderlines. 

Although the entire area is included in the plan for the purpose of-obtaining 
more money from the Federal Government, there are acres of homes on the 
borderline which were included, then exempted in the next breath. The area 
eould be easily improved with an expenditure of about $20 million by the city 
government. The secret of this ambitious undertaking is the $65 million from 
the Federal Treasury. The properties are to be obtained by the redevelopment 
authority from the rightful owners by the use of eminent domain. They will 
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then clear the land, lay new waterlines, sewers, and streets, and sell the improved 
land to private developers for 50 cents a foot. It is quite obvious as to just who 
will be profiting from our misery. 

The basis for the use of these Federal moneys is not need, but greed. Mr. 
Rafsky, city development coordinator, when faced with the fact that our com- 
munity did not need this drastic redevelopment and that it was misuse of Gov- 
ernment money to accomplish the project, stated that “If we don’t get that 
money, someone else will.’ The general citizenry of the city are appalled at 
the attitude of our elected officials. Although $300,000 was removed from the 
loans on the ballot for fear of defeat for the entire budget loans, we are still 
assured that the redevelopment authority is too big for us and that we cannot 
fight them ; moreover, it was rather stupid of us to try. It is called a wonderful 
dream city; although it is untried and uncertain in fact, we are to be grateful 
and accept displacement gracefully for what we prefer to call “Dilworth’s folly.” 
In the 18 years necessary to complete the entire plan most present watchdogs 
would be replaced. “Graft” is not a new word, nor is it one that will disappear 
from the vocabulary of man in this span of time. We of Eastwick have had 
money “earmarked” for improvements many times in the past 30 years. It has 
gone to the wind, and now we are faced with radical surgery. 

Mayor Dilworth has made the statement that he hoped that the satellite pro- 
gram would not take money away from his beloved urban-renewal dreams. 
From the experience that we have had with the gentleman, we advocate thorough 
investigation of the uses to which he and his advisers wish to put any money. 
There is no humanity in his methods of destruction. There is no denial to the 
fact that he is using our community to obtain funds for other sections of the 
city. We feel, as honest citizens, that we are losing our freedom. We live in 
fear. Should this project become an accomplished fact, we would have suffered 
a financial burden from which most of us could never recover. Our children 
will not get the education that their parents wish to give them. Our old cannot 
get mortgages. They were told to move to smaller places, as the homes they 
now have are too big for an old couple. No consideration is made for the space 
needed to hold memories and love. 

We call this urban-renewal program as used in Philadelphia a socialistic 
move against the many for the capitalistic gain of the few. We revolt against 
it. We call for justice and truth to come to the fore. The strong city forces 
have called us “flag wavers.” We are proud of that title. Even the flag of 
our country is a symbol of ridicule and to be sneered at by these pseudointellec- 
tuals. We ask for the things that our ancestors fought for, and we fought for. 
We will fight again to protect our homes. It is indeed a sad situation that now 
exists in this proud democracy. 


Mr, McInerney. May I have the opportunity of completing the 
record ? 
Senator Crark. Please identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. McINERNEY, COMPTROLLER, REDE- 
VELOPMENT AUTHORITY, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Resumed 


Mr. McInerney. I am James P. McInerney, comptroller of the Re- 
development Authority of the City of Philadelphia, acting for the 
executive director, who is ill. 

There are merely certain statements which I think would be better 
in the record if they were accurate. 

The Redevelopment Authority of the City of Philadelphia is not 
planning to demolish every home in the Eastwick community. There 
are 1,600 of the total down there, which are to be demolished. 

Senator Crark. What is the total? Do you remember? 

Mr. McInerney. We are talking about 4,800 or 4,900 households. 
There are 900 very wonderful homes there which lack the amenities 
by reason of grade. 
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We have been investigating the St. Lawrence seaway moving of 
houses approach, and we are planning to move those 900 structurally 
sound dwellings to suitable land. 

Senator Crark, Above grade? 

Mr. McInerney. Above grade. 

Senator Crark, So you can furnish them with utilities and sewage? 

Mr. McInerney. That is the entire purpose. 

Another thing for definition, I believe, is “community” as used by 
the preceding witness. The Federa) regulation contemp)ates the com- 
munity in this instant case as being the city of Philadelphia. 

Senator Crark. I think that is clear. 

Thank you, Mr. McInerney. 

Mr. McInerney. Thank you very much. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. J. Hulitt. 

Mr. Hulitt, I apologize for keeping you waiting, but, as you know, 
you were an added starter, and I have to give those witnesses who 
asked for an appeaarnce the first opportunity to testify. 

We are glad to have you here. Please give the stenographer your 
full name and identification. 


STATEMENT OF JACOB HULITT, PHILADELPHIA, PA., COUNTY 
COUNCIL HOUSING COMMITTEE, AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Huuirr. My name is Jacob Hulitt. I am a member of the 
national housing committee of the American Legion, and chairman 
of the local Philadelphia County Council, American Legion, Housing 
Committee. 

Senator Crark. You are appearing here, I take it, to represent the 
legion with its approval and consent ¢ 

Mr. Houurrr. Absolutely, Senator, but only insofar as Philadelphia 
County is concerned. I will make it clear why as I go along. 

Senator Ciark. All right. 

Mr. Houuirr. May I say at the outset, members of the committee, I 
have appeared before similar committees for the past 15 years, and 
I have been a pioneer in many of the things that you are now in- 
vestigating. I heartily approve of what you are saying and what 
you have done insofar as slum clearance, the extension of public hous- 
ing and so on are concerned. We need them very much in 
Philadelphia. 

Senator Ctark. We are happy to have your approbation. 

Mr. Houirr. May I say this, also, that if when you get to Wash- 
ington you find that the higher echelon of the Legion does not ap- 
prone of my views, that is nothing new to me. I regard it as a very 
1igh compliment when that happens. That has happened for the 
last 37 years. 

Sentor Ciark. I happen to be a member of the Legion myself, and 
I am afraid that every now and then I am in the same position you are. 

Mr. Huuirr. I know that, Senator Clark, and I am very happy to 
accept that position. 

I have been called, I believe, about everything under the sun by the 
so-called kingmakers, but I never feel offended, remembering as I do 
the source it comes from and why. 

What I am here for primarily today, members of the committee, is 
to tell you something that you all know very well, as well as I do, 
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namely, the great need that veterans who are in the market to buy a 
home are in. F 

Senator Ciark. The veterans’ program has practically ground to 
a halt, has it not ? ' 

Mr. Huuitrr. Absolutely. You can take a VA-approved mortgage, 
Senator, and just use it for so much scrap paper; unless you are will- 
ing to pay 10 points. I am advised that in Jersey it has gone as 
high as 15 points, 

Senator Crark. Of course, you know that the Congress passed a 
bil] which would have revitalized the veterans’ housing program in 
the 1st session of the 85th Congress and it was vetoed by President 
Eisenhower. | : 

Mr. Huuirr. I do that, sir, and I expected it, knowing as I do the 
present administration’s philosophy. I am not disappointed in it. 
And knowing also General Bradley’s reports to the President, and so 
on, I am not surprised at the things they do. I do not expect many 
human responses from the present administration. 

I do not look for it, and that is why | am here primarily, because 
I know, Senator Clark, that your philosophy is different, and I hope 
that the members of your committee, certainly those who represent 
our philosophy in Congress, are all of the same view, including Mrs. 
Granahan. I know that. 

I cannot say as much for another Senator. He will soon be out of 
office. But we do need a great deal of help, Senator. What I want to 
touch on particularly is legislation which Congress has sanctioned, 
namely, the Federal Savings and Loan Act. 

They have been a sore spot, as far as | am concerned, in Philadel- 
phia. I know veterans who, after a lot of trials and tribulations, have 
arranged to pay mortgages from the Federal loan associations, and just 
a few days prior to settlement learned of further fees. Here is a case 
I have here, which gives figures and so on. I do not understand these 
things. This is to the home buyer. Builder to pay a placement fee 
of $100 to the association. Closing fee to be paid to the association, 
$116. That is in addition to all other things. 

I made inquiry, and I went along to the settlement, to sit in and 
see what this fee is: This $100, the builder to pay a placement fee 
of $100. 

The builder was there, and he said, “Look, why do you ask me to 
pay $100? I did not contract with you. I did not ask you to place 
that mortgage.” 

He said, “I had no contract with you.” 

“Well,” the Federal building loan man said to the builder, “that 
has been the practice.” 

So all papers had been arranged. The settlement was there. The 
poor little woman was there with the veteran, a wounded, disabled 
veteran. His wife was about to give birth to a baby. They were 
hoping to get into the house in time to have their baby there. 

The builder refused to pay the $100. This Federal building loan 
man picked his papers up and walked out. 

The poor woman started to cry, and out of the goodness of his heart 
the attorney there representing the buyer, without a fee, by the way, 
one of the finest lawyers from this town, incidentally, Harry Polish, 
~— took $100 out of his pocket, paid that $100, and that is how 
settlement was had. | 
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They were ready to pick up the papers and walk out with no settle- 
ment, after having everything signed and approved. 

Senator Crark. Is it your suggestion there should be Federal 
legislation prohibiting that type of ‘fee? 

“Mr. Hutrrr. Absolutely. There is no reason for it. It is a holdup, 

I want to tell you, Senator, some of the things that I have observed, 
the methods and philosophies that are used by some of our Federal 
building and loans, are the methods we decried in Captain Kidd. 

Senator CLark. We are « ertainly interested to have your views, and 
I can assure you the committee will look into them carefully. 

Mr. Hvtrrr. I do not want to take time. I could go on, but since 
I know something of your own philosophy, I know it would just be 

carrying coals to “Neweastle to tell you, Senator Clark, after having 
been mayor of our city, and being in the Senate now. Why should] 
tell you what todo? I know you : know our problem, and I ‘know that 
you will take into consideration the things I have just said to you. 

Senator CLrark. We certainly will. 

Mr. Hutrrr, It is very important. 

Senator Crark. We certainly will. 

I think you appreciate, of course, I am only one of 96 Senators. 

Mr. Huurrr. I understand that. But I hope you will be supple- 
mented by at least one more from Pennsylvania soon. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, sir; happy to have you 
here, 

Are there any other witnesses who desire to be heard this afternoon? 
If not, the hearings in Philadelphia are hereby recessed. 

The record will be kept open for 1 more week in order that the 
various documents which witnesses have undertaken to furnish us may 
appear in the record before it is printed. 

If there are any additional statements that private groups care to 
send to the committee, we will be very glad to consider them and put 
them in the record. 

(The following were received for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF JAcon K. JAVITS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
New YorK 


An evaluation of the Federal Government’s slum-clearance program under urban 
renewal can profit greatly from a review of the housing needs met and those 
unmet in New York City—by far the largest urban renewal operation in the 
Nation. 

At the end of 1957, about $120 million or approximately 10 percent of the 
cumulative total of all capital grant project reservations so far have been 
awarded New York City. Of capital grant funds already disbursed, projects 
in New York City alone received about 314 times more than all projects in Illinois, 
second largest State program behind New York. Still, New York City’s housing 
problem is critical, particularly as it affects families in middle- and low-income 
brackets. The city realizes currently a net addition of about 16,000 new dwelling 
units annually, many of these high-rent, luxury apartments, while it is estimated 
that 35,000 new units are needed each year if we are to begin to adequately meet 
the demand for just low- and low middle-income housing. 

Continued failure to meet minimum housing needs carries severe penalties for 
New York City. A special census last year revealed that population growth in 
the city has been severely stunted and by 1975, virtually no more than today’s 
total of 8 million people will live there. Indeed, any sharp slide in the city’s 
population could signal at this point the start of a trend which eventually could 
sap the strength of New York City as the financial, educational, commercial, and 
cultural center which contributes so greatly to our national wealth today. 
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Population studies show a growing number of middle-income families stream- 
ing out of the city into suburbs, several of which already show signs of over- 
crowding, thus disrupting the balanced population of upper-, middle-, and low- 
income families essential if a city like New York is to prosper socially and eco- 
nomically. The city’s No. 1 problem has become how to supply the housing 
vitally needed to help retard this flight to the suburbs; indeed some of these 
middle-income families should be won back. 

Because of the magnitude and importance of New York City’s slum-clearance 
program, leading nonpartisan civic groups have kept close watch over it; the 
tone of their reports to the public have become increasingly critical. A common 
complaint is that the local slum-clearance program too often results in “‘slum 
shifting,” often attributed to New York City’s unique.method of relocating fami- 
lies presently living on urban renewal sites. Too often, low-income tenants 
have been relocated in already crowded neighborhoods, thus accelerating the 
creation of new slums. Established small-business men forced to pack up and 
leave old neighborhoods and old customers have little hope of quickly earning 
equivalent acceptance and income in another area. 

The Federal program presently allows Federal capital grant funds to be used 
to pay individual home dwellers a maximum of $100 and commercial occupants 
no more than $2,500 for all relocation costs. I consider this completely inade- 
quate and unrealistic. A few years ago, the Committee on Slum Clearance 
estimated that the total cost of relocating the average New York City family 
was around $400. Therefore, I urge this committee to consider legislation raising 
maximum relocation allowances to $500 per family and $5,000 for commercial 
occupants. 

Right now, housing authorities at the State and local levels should set to 
work to realistically determine actual relocation costs to individuals, families, 
and businesses affected by urban renewal programs with a view to supplement- 
ing the existing Federal allotment. Presently, such Federal payments to those 
who must move from these development sites, no matter how inadequate, need 
not be matched by city or State contributions. 

In New York City, the urban renewal program has compiled notable suc- 
cesses and dismal failures. One of the finest projects is Manhattanville-Morn- 
ingside Gardens on the upper West Side near Columbia University, which com- 
piled an excellent relocation record. The builder, Morningside Heights Housing 
Corp., maintained its own staff to supervise and coordinate relocation activities. 
By mid-September 1955, slightly more than 2 years after the project’s start, 97 
percent of the original 1,500-site families had been relocated. The average 
rent paid by those families living on the slum site back in 1953 was $51 & month. 
The success of Morningside Height’s own relocation program can easily be 
measured by the fact that the average rent paid by those families moving into 
apartments located through the corporation’s own listing service was $60.50 a 
month in 1955, slightly lower than the average apartment rent paid by former 
site tenants who relocated themselves 

By contrast, a much-criticized part of the program was the handling of the 
Manhattantown (now West Park) project in the area of 97th Street, Columbus 
and Amsterdam Avenues, in Manhattan. When Manhattantown was first in- 
vestigated, by the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, in the middle of 
1954, the committee report stated, “This was an unusual and fantastic pattern 
for the stockholders and their relatives to withdraw large sums of money from 
the project.” Moreover, 5 years after the agreement with the sponsors took 
effect, the city had to foreclose. The committee brought to light the situation 
in 1954; yet 3 years later there was still no Manhattantown. The public should 
be told what happened. 

I would like to refer to an extremely significant report, titled “Manhattan- 
town—A Second Look at Tenant Relocation,’ based on a study by the Women’s 
City Club of New York, Inc., in 1956. On the Manhattantown site, the majority 
of the more than 5,000 families and single-person households were members 
of minority groups. Originally Manhattantown was planned to house 2,560 
families at rentals of about $30 per room. The Manhattantown study found 
that 98 percent of the site families would have to be permanently moved else- 
where for they could not afford to live in the new development; almost half 
of them had incomes of $50 per week or less. 

“The study’s most disturbing findings,’ and now I am quoting directly, “relate 
to the totally inadequate relocation assistance offered by the site office. * * * 
Financial help was inadequate and far below what was needed.” 
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About 8 out of 10 tenants interviewed reported they received no assistance 
whatsoever in locating new homes, and only 1 out of every 10 families inter- 
viewed reportedly had even been offered moving expenses. This was particularly 
distressing in view of the size of the families involved, since many were made 
up of five or more persons. 

With such devastating situations as Manhattantown a matter of record, the 
public expects the Federal Government to closely scrutinize the supervision of 
relocation activities under title I urban renewal programs by the city, so that 
we may avoid any more Manhattantowns. The area has since been taken over 
by a new private developer and authorities are reportedly satisfied with present 
progress on this site. 

New York City’s relocation system for title I urban renewal projects is differ- 
ent from that recommended by Federal housing authorities and from the method 
used by other communities where relocation and clearance is undertaken directly 
by a city or State redevelopment agency and the cleared land is sold for redevelop- 
ment. But New York City sells renewal sites to a private developer at a cost 
which will induce him to build in accordance with an approved plan and also 
to demolish the old buildings, and in addition charges him with the responsi- 
bility of relocating families living on the site. By the end of November 1957, 
nearly 1,500 families (many in Manhattantown) out of the 13,258 originally 
living on the first 10 title I projects in New York City still had not been relo- 
cated, 5 years after relocation efforts began. 

Some of the most distinguished experts in the housing field defend New 
York City’s relocation method as the best way to handle that community’s vast 
and complex housing problems. The director of urban renewal in region I 
recently informed me that less than 5 percent of those 13,000 plus original site 
families self-relocated in substandard units. The top priority assigned New York 
City site families who are eligible and desire to move into low or moderately 
priced city and Federal public housing, and the limited priority given them in 
State housing projects is reportedly adequate at the moment. At the same time, 
the region I office reports that private developers and housing authorities have 
completely lost track of more than 1,000 of those original site families; of the 
3,200 families originally living on the Harlem and north Harlem sites where 
the average annual income of these minority group families was $2,331 and 
$3,866, respectively, 1 out of every 8 families is now classified “whereabouts 
unknown.” In that income range, it seems likely that most of these “lost” fam- 
ilies are now poorly housed at best. 

I urge the housing subcommittee to reexamine the relocation section (105c) 
of the urban renewal provision in the National Housing Act with a view to, first, 
tightening it up to offer additional protection to original site families forced to 
relocate permanently. Also, I believe that the overall plan presently required 
from cities applying under urban renewal is not sufficiently detailed nor for- 
ward-looking enough to clearly reveal what provision the city or State plans 
to make for the low-income families already living in slum areas or substandard 
housing not included in present urban renewal plans. The vacancy rate in 
controlled housing in Manhattan was three-tenths of 1 percent in October 1956, 
and the gap between the supply and demand for public housing has been widen- 
ing. That same year, there were 10.4 eligible families applying for each newly 
completed public housing unit. 

A master plan similar to the one submitted by Chicago might well be made 
a pattern to be followed by all cities planning urban renewal projects. They 
would then submit an estimate of overall housing needs in their community 
now and in the 5 to 7 years ahead. Their relocation program should cover 
not only the dwelling unit needs of prospective site families in different income 
groups but also indicate how general inmigration, new family formations, and 
the anticipated labor needs of new and expanding industry will affect the 
community’s total housing supply and demand picture, with special emphasis 
on how minority group housing needs are to be met. Then a city’s ability to 
relocate not only site families, but to aid other slum dwellers already in the 
market for standard units could be honestly evaluated. 

Under the present law, the city or State contributes one-third of urban 
renewal project cost either in the form of cash contributions, donations of 
property, or provision of public facilities on the site. It does not allow the city 
or State to count as part of its contribution the cost incurred in constructing public 
housing on the urban renewal site, even though such housing undeniably helps 
meet an acute big city housing need, often for a majority of original site families. 
I recommend that this committee consider an amendment which would permit the 
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city or State to figure at least a part of such public housing costs in its overall 
one-third contribution under the urban renewal. 

To summarize, the Nation’s largest urban renewal area operation in New 
York City supplies ample evidence that first, Federal grant funds for relocation 
costs to original site dwellers should be increased ; second, there must be close 
Federal scrutiny of relocation procedures, particularly in areas where private 
redevelopers are primarily responsible; third, cities should be required to sub- 
mit comprehensive housing plans showing how the urgent needs will be. met, 
present and long-range, of low- and middle-income families currently living 
outside as well as on title I sites; and finally, some part of the cost of city or 
State constructed public housing should be figured, in their one-third urban 
renewal contribution. 

The people of New York State generally have a vigorous record of support for 
public housing, having authorized nearly $1 billion in housing bond issues since 
1938. This year the State legislature will be asked to approve, and upon passage, 
the people must ratify a new $200 million housing bond issue, with half of that 
for loans to limited profit corporations. This program is designed to fill the un- 
met needs of families with incomes slightly above public-housing limits but 
unable to meet the recent urban renewal project rents of $35 per room and more, 
Recently, New York officials have urged the Government to step up the propor- 
tion of its urban renewal contribution from two-thirds of the total to four-fifths. 
In the face of our present national defense emergency, I feel that it is unrealistic 
to expect a steep increase in Federal housing aid. However, I also feel it is un- 
realistic for the Federal Government to lay plans now to sharply reduce its 
contribution to the Nation’s housing bill. Five years ago, the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Housing estimated it would cost this Nation $15 million 
merely to clear slum areas. The job has just begun. 

Right now when Russia is propagandizing the world with her temporary lead 
in missiles, rocketry, and space science, America points with justifiable pride to 
our average citizen’s unparalleled high standard of living. Substandard housing 
conditions plague millions living in Communist countries today. How sharp 
that contrast therefore, as we strive continually to improve the average Ameri- 
ean’s housing standard through our programs of coordinated private effort and 
Federal aid. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERIC A. Potts, GREATER PHILADELPHIA MOVEMENT 


My name is Frederic A. Potts. I am a bank president and appear here today 
as a member of the board of directors of the Greater Philadelphia Movement—a 
community development organization which, as the name implies, seeks the 
social, economic, and governmental improvement of the Philadelphia area. With 
me is William H. Wilcox, executive director of GPM. 

I don’t believe there is any phase of governmental activity which is more 
likely to confuse and frighten the laymen than urban renewal. The mere 
mention of the various offices, bureaus, and agencies working on urban renewal 
at the three levels of government, leave a person like myself ready to retreat 
to the seemingly simple life of America’s corporate activities. Thus, my first 
desire is to escape responsibility at the outset for involvement in the fine points 
of urban renewal administration. 

Being a layman I also want to start with a simple and understandable defini- 
tion of what I think we’re talking about. I think we're talking about all the 
public efforts, and perhaps many of the private efforts, to make our older cities 
and also the older portions of their suburbs, better places in which to live, work 
and do business. For a time, it seemed fashionable to talk as though urban 
renewal were synonymous with public housing, or at least synonymous with 
housing. 

Fortunately, the trend now is to give the words “urban renewal” a broader 
meaning approaching what they actually mean in the dictionary. If the mem- 
bers of this committee accept a broad interpretation of urban renewal they will 
agree, perhaps, that there is no more important phase of domestic governmental 
activity. Furthermore, urban renewal is not without its implications on the in- 
ternational scene, for our cities and their metropolitan areas contain an ever- 
increasing percentage of America’s people. 

The quality of life and nature of the opportunities available to these urban 
citizens will have great effect, for good or evil, on the strength and competence 
of America’s democratic society in the decades ahead. 
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Also, if a broad definition of urban renewal is accepted, Philadelphia’s plans 
and achievements over the last decade are tremendous. To mention a few; 
Penn Center, Independence Mall, Food Distribution Center, Hastwick, Old Phila- 
delphia development project, Penn Towne, Academy of Music, etc. Furthermore, 
an examination of Philadelphia’s projects reveal wholesome variety; variety as 
to the origins of the project and variety as to the method of achieving results. 

The very magnitude of urban renewal and the complexities involved suggests 
flexible administrative techniques. Quite to the contrary, however, there seems 
to be administrative methods in use which cause inordinately long delays be- 
tween the optimistic first public announcement and the first demolition of slum 
property. 

If urban renewal is not a mere set of narrow administrative techniques and 
doctrine, but instead is a broad program for public good, there can be no ques- 
tion but that transportation developments constitute part of a total urban re 
newal program. In fact, highway development in some situations can be an 
extremely significant phase of urban renewal. Furthermore, if highway plan- 
ning is more than an engineering problem, I think we find that highways pro- 
vide all kinds of opportunity for incidental public benefit. For example, high- 
Ways sometimes can open up hew areas for commercial or industrial develop- 
ment, can help expand recreational facilities, or can even improve the appearance 
of a neighborhood. The people of South Philadelphia will soon have a greenbelt 
of trees and shrubs as a result of planned landscaping now underway by the 
Delaware River Port Authority for the highway approaches to the Walt Whit- 
man Bridge crossing the Delaware River. 

I think we all know that a formal urban renewal program and urban trans- 
portation developments must be related in any community and at each level of 
government. Although I hesitate to use a much overworked word, adminis- 
tratively they must me “coordinated.” Precisely how that coordination is to be 
achieved most effectively I leave to those who are most familiar with the details. 
1 believe, however, that coordination, unless carefully planned, can create un- 
necessary delays in a program. I hope we do not gradually hedge so many con- 
trols for coordination around the new Federal highway program that we keep 
the program from meeting existing schedules. 

We favor a program for relocation in connection with the highway program. 

sy this we mean relocation aid and advice should be available to families and 
industries located in the path of the new expressways. 

Speaking of industries, we believe that a number of cities may feel, for a 
time, the economic impact of industries lost to their suburbs or other areas be- 
cause of new highways which slice into urban industrial space. This suggests 
a role for urban renewal programs in helping such cities develop new industrial 
sites to adjust to the damage to their economic bases. Unless some considera- 
tion is given to this problem some American communities may be faced, at least 
temporarily, with a new kind of technological unemployment. 

During the last few months, according to various reports, there has been 
under consideration a proposal to reduce the urban renewal program by a sub- 
stantial amount for the 1958-59 Federal fiscal year. All of the arguments which 
we at GPM have heard advanced in favor of reducing this program, however, 
have been based on three questionable assumptions. 

I would like to recite each of these assumptions and indicate why the greater 
Philadelphia movement believes each to be questionable. 

Assumption No. 1: The $250 million annual urban renewal program is a lux- 
ury item which should be replaced by national defense items. 

Now being a banker, I am in entire sympathy with a balanced budget. How- 
ever, this first assumption I have cited is questionable because, in effect the 
urban renewal program is a national defense program. In Philadelphia, for 
example, some of the 1959 fiscal year funds will be used to clear and acquire 
sites for industrial development where, if necessary, national defense industry 
can be located; other sites can be repurchased for middle and high income 
housing for factory technicians, skilled engineers, supervisors, etc., and some of 
the land will be resold to local universities and colleges for expanded classroom 
or housing facilities for students. 

If the full $16,500,000 is received by Philadelphia from the 1959 Federal 
budget, some of the funds will also be used for redevelopment of the center city 
to reduce congestion and permit more rapid movement of vehicles—a develop- 
ment not without national defense aspects. 
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Of course, these comments do not suggest that national defense conditions 
should not alter, from time to time, the precise orientation of the urban renew! 
program. We do suggest, however, that the urban renewal program can be an 
instrument for national defense. 

Assumption No. 2: The urban renewal program is merely for the big cities 
and is used to strengthen the center city political machines. 

The assertion that the urban renewal program is used only by the big cities 
is mistaken, aS was recently demonstrated by the New York Times. On Mon- 
day, November 25, 1957, the Times began a four-part series entitled, “Growing 
Suburbs Battle Slum Blight.” The articles review the numerous urban renewal 
programs in the suburbs of the Greater New York area. 

We believe that, in the long run, urban renewal is good politics at both the 
local and national levels. At the local level, in the short run, the situation can 
be somewhat different; recently 2,000 irate, shouting citizens stormed a Phila- 
delphia urban-renewal hearing to protest renewal plans for their area, even 
though a sound community information program had operated for over a year 
in the project area. Under these circumstances urban renewal is not likely to 
build up much local voting strength for the local project sponsors. 

Assumption No. 3: Urban renewal is public housing. 

This assertion, while sometimes made, is also incorrect. The urban-renewal 
program has occasionally been used as a method of acquiring land for public 
housing. However, except for this minor and infrequent application, it has no 
connection with public housing. Urban renewal can and has been used for 
private, upper- and middle-income housing, for industrial redevelopment, for 
commertial rebuilding, and for expanding educational institutions. Mayor Dil- 
worth of Philadelphia has told us that of the $16.5 million Federal funds for 
1958-59, if made available, only $500,000 will be earmarked for site acquisition 
for public housing. A fundamental purpose of the urban-renewal program, as 
stated in the original 1949 statute, is to encourage the redevelopment of blighted 
land through private initiative and private enterprise. 

In conclusion I wish to thank you for your attention. I note that you are 
holding hearings in a number of cities. It seems to me this is indeed a fruitful 
way to approach this subject, which is so important to the future of Amerie¢a’s 
cities and the vast number of people who live and work in them. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK A. HEIM, CHAIRMAN; Henry C. Scott, SECRETARY- 
TREASURER; DeaN R. Fisuer, Sovicrrorn, LycoMIng County HovusIneG 


AUTHORITY 


The Lycoming County Housing Authority came into being on the 5th day of 
March 1948 and presently owns and operates three housing projects: 

Peter Herdic Homes, 36 units 

Michael Ross Homes, 76 units 

Penn Vale, 250 units. 

1. Lycoming County Housing Authority advocates the administration of local 
housing by local authorities and believes such administration is being interfered 
with by PHA. 

(a) Local housing authorities believe that the intent of Congress in creating 
PHA was that local authorities acquainted with the community and its peculiar 
problems, should be vested with authority to administer its projects. 

2. Local authority believes that present policy, of PHA to issue regulations 
and directives covering in detail the operation of projects is seriously impairing 
public relations in the community and causing a needless waste of public funds 

(a) Examples of above: 

(1) PHA refused to approve budget until investment program instituted. 
Expenses of three PHA men sent to Williamsport to discuss matter will 
exceed profits to be realized in next year from investment program. 

(2) PHA summarily rejected 1957 local study of income limits. PHA 
set limits and compelled authority to accept same. 

(3) PHA refuses to allow project manager to reside on project while 
experience dictates to local authority that such a residency curbs adult and 
juvenile delinquency, reduces maintenance costs, results in improved project 
appearance. 

(4) PHA determined Penn Vale project to be substandard prior to and at 
time of transfer to local authority, yet refused loan for improvement until 


recently. 
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(5) PHA in 1953 refused to permit local authority to dispose of utilities 
at Penn Vale project. Local authority now faces an increase in annual 
operating cost of $6,000 to $8,250. 

(6) PHA rejected without discussing plan for self-insurance for Penn 
Vale project which would result in saving of over $2,000 annually. 

(7) Voluminous reports required by PHA, such as leasing and occupancy, 
fiscal, investment program, duplicate insurance policies, contracts over 

2,000, budget restrictions, package deals, causing needless expenses. 

(8) Penn Vale project, built 1941; conveyed August 1953. Built on piers, 
inferior material used in construction. Authority believes project should 
be considered temporary housing and conveyed to local authority as such, 
eliminating PHA’s administrative cost. 

(9) PHA directives re supply contracts unfair to local merchants result- 
ing in bad public relations. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. Loeal authorities should be graded as to their efficiency and integrity and 
where found to be capable of self-administration, given that discretion and au- 
thority needed to carry out such administration, subject, however, to an inspec- 
tion, such as annual audit. 

Treinendous savings would result and authority would vest in responsible 
persons best acquainted with local conditions. 

An example of the type of administration advocated is the administration pro- 
cedure practiced by Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation with its members. 

2. If present method of administration by PHA is to be continued, existence 
of local authorities cannot be justified and consideration should be given to their 
elimination. 

DECEMBER 24, 1957. 
Hon. JosernH 8. CLARK, 
United States Senator, 
United States Courthouse, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: It has come to my attention that during the course of 
the hearings conducted by you in Philadelphia, some inquiry was made concern- 
ing the amendment to the Federal Housing Act making specific provision for 
housing for the aged. I did not know that your inquiry would encompass this 
specific legislation or else I would have requested an opportunity to appear 
before you. 

I have been privileged to represent York House, a nonprofit corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and sponsored by 
the Home for the Jewish Aged in Philadelphia in applying for a commitment 
to insure a mortgage under title 207, as amended, for an 11-story structure 
containing approximately 250 units to house aged persons. The existing home 
presently serves approximately 290 persons and has rendered communal service 
in this city for over 91 years. To expand the capacity for service by creating 
noninstitutional housing for the well aged with the anticipation of incorporation 
of the facilities of the home for those persons requiring maximum care, it was 
determined to make application for a commitment under the applicable legisla- 
tion: ‘To that end, plans were prepared, a site designated on lands contiguous 
to the existing home and the application was filed. 

I am most gratified to report to you that a commitment in excess of $2 million 
has been obtained from the Federal Housing Administration and a commitment 
to purchase: the mortgage has also been obtained from the Federal National 
Mortgage Association conditioned upon completion of the structure. Through- 
out the entire process from the inception of our program down to the present 
time we have been assisted in every possible way by the local office of the Federal 
Housing Administration and it is gratifying to me to be able to transmit this 
information to you. All of the effective personnel of the local office of the 
Federal Housing Administration have assisted in every way possible in the 
preparation of the application, the review of the plans and specifications for the 
structure and the processing of the application to the issuance of commitment 
and should be commended for their cooperation in implementing this very 
desirable legislation through intelligent and cooperative administration. 

As far as I can ascertain, on the basis of our experience, the legislation is 
exeellent and no amendment or modification to it appears to be required. If, 
as has been indicated to me, there have been few applications filed under the 
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amendment, the only possible explanations for this fact are the modest amount 
of publicity which was given to the amendment when adopted so that it would 
be brought to the attention of qualified sponsors, and the difficulties in obtain- 
ing mortgage funds on the current mortgage market for a mortgage yielding 
4% percent for a term of close to 40 years. On the latter score, we were indeed 
fortunate that despite the unavailability of normal mortgage funds through 
typical institutional investors the Federal National Mortgage Association did 
have funds available and we were able to obtain the commitment of that agency 
to carry the project forward. if there is any weakness in the program encom- 
passed in the Federal Housing Act it is this practical problem of placing the 
mortgage, notwithstanding the Federal Housing Administration insurance, with- 
out suffering discount which would excessively burden the project. 

I cannot overstate Our appreciation and commendation of the efforts of the 
local office of the Federal Housing Administration for the cooperation we have 
received and the sympathetic consideration given to all of the problems which 
arose during the course of our planning and the processing of the actual appli- 
cation. When this most desirable project is finally completed it will, in large 
measure, Stand as a tribute to the understanding and cooperation of the local 
office of the Federal Housing Administration in administering this legislation. 

Cordially yours, 
Harry A. TAKIFF. 
vy ~~ . 
(Whereupon, at 4:55 p. m., the subcommittee recessed. ) 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1957 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE on Hot SING, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in the main courtroom, 
in the Federal and Post Office Building, Huntsville, Ala., at 2 p. m., 
Senator John S. Sparkman presiding. 

Present : Senator Sparkman. 

Also present : Jack Carter, staff director and Milton Semer, counsel, 
Subcommittee on Housing, Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Senator SparkMAN. Will the hearing come to order. 1 want to say 
to all of you present this is the fifth of a series of hearings held by this 
subcommittee in different parts of the United States. Lam sorry that 
the nearness of the Christmas holidays made it impossible for other 
members of the subcommittee to join me here. I had hoped partic- 
ularly that Senator Capehart, who is the ranking Republican mem- 
ber on the subcommittee, and the full committee, might have been 
present. He was unable to make it, however. What we get here will 
be placed on the record for the benefit of all members of the commit- 
tee. After all, it is the facts that we are seeking, the opinions of the 
people in all sections of the country. 

The purpose of these meetings is to try to get from the people out 
in the field some of their thinking regarding the problems of housing 
programs. I may say that I had a particular reason for asking that 
one of these sessions be held in Huntsville. First of all, Huntsville 
is one of the few areas in the United States in which the defense im- 
pact has been so great as to create an acute housing problem—a prob- 
lem so acute we felt we were not able to solve it with the ordinary 
FHA programs. So we actually passed special legislation to take 
care of places such as Huntsville. Since Huntsville is typical of those 
particular areas, I thought it would be well for us to come here. 

Another one of the principal objectives of these hearings is to get 
the thinking of the people, the reaction of the people, and facts and 
figures and opinions regarding the progress and success of our urban 
renewal program. 

We usually think of slum clearance and urban renewal as being 
something that can be carried out only m«big cities. In fact if you 
mention it to the average person he immediately would speak of New 
York, or Philadelphia, or Chicago. We all know that the smaller 
cities, and indeed not only the smaller cities but the towns as well, can 
have acute slum conditions. 

99085—58——74 1157 
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Huntsville has a very fine program, looking toward urban renewal 
and redevelopment. There are several different projects that are in 
different stages of progress here. I saw them in the spring when I 
was down here and I thought we might very well make a record in 
order to demonstrate that slum clearance and redevelopment is 
feasible in the smaller cities as well as in the larger cities. 

We do not know what new housing legislation may come up in 
the new session of Congress. We do know that public housing comes 
up again. Congress has extended it over a good many years for 1 
year or 2 years and perhaps for 3 years at a time, but always for 
a definite period of time. We have been interested in finding out 
how the public housing projects in different parts of the country 
have come along, whether or not the operation of public housing 
is feasible under present operating plans, and to get all the ideas and 
suggestions and facts relating to that we could; and to any other 
phase of the housing program. I personally feel that our general 
overall housing program is pretty good. That we have a very good 
legislative basis for it. Some programs of course are temporary and 
have to be extended from time to time. We do need in this country 
in excess of a million new units a year. No one can say exactly how 
many we need, but I think everyone would agree that we need in 
excess of a million units. Some would even place it as high as 2 mil- 
lion. I personally have felt under present conditions we need in the 
neighborhood of a million and a half new units. It is not easy to 
keep a program of that size going. It requires, from time to time, 
changes in the legislation. It is alw: ays good to get the ideas of people 
who are closely connected with all the various pha ises of home building. 

With reference to the whole program, therefore, we welcome any 
suggestions and ideas relating to any facet of the housing programs. 
I said a minute ago that we needed in excess of a million units a year. 
I think that everyone would agree that a million would be the bare 
minimum. We are running this year at a rate much lower than that. 
At the present rate it 7 estimated that we will have under a million 
private starts this year. I believe the highest production since the 
war ran in excess of 1. 300,000. So you can see it is a considerable 
drop. I know one thing that a great many people overlook is the 
impact that a drop in housing has upon the national economy. There 
is perhaps no activity that has a greater impact upon the national 
economy than does the construction industry, construction generally, 
and one of the most important parts of that is home building. So 
if we drop appreciably below the figure of housing that we actually 
need, we will suffer in two ways. First of all, we will have a shortage 
of the housing that we need in this country, and second we will suffer 
the impact that is felt upon the national economy. I could go on and 
say many things about housing; we could turn it into a regular round- 
table but that is not the way we have planned these hearings. 

I am accompanied by Mr. Jack Carter, staff director, and Milton 
Semer, counsel, of the Subcommittee on Housing. At this time I 
would be very pleased if Mayor Searcy would give us such testimony 
as he sees fit to do. Mayor, we appreciate your interest, your ac- 
tivity and your cooperation. We are glad to have you with us. 

Mayor Srarcy. Thank you Senator. May I sit down. 
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Senator SparkMAN. Yes; I was just wondering if perhaps it 
wouldn’t be better if you sat down here. I think the audience could 
hear you better. You just pull that chair around there. I believe that 
will be better. 


STATEMENT OF R. B. SEARCY, MAYOR, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Mayor Searcy. Senator Sparkman, members of the staff, I am 
R. B. (Speck) renee: mayor of Huntsville. It is a pleasure to have 
this committee of the Senate visit our city and it is a pleasure and a 
privilege for me to appear before the committee to first bid you wel- 
come and to present to you my panel of “experts” who will individually 
cover the activity in which they are concerned. In that way you will 
get the entire picture of what we are doing here in Hunts ville, using 
the tools and aids which you have given us. 

You will hear about our tremendous growth and expansion in popu- 
lation, which has meant a greater dem: and for housing, more schools, 
increased gas, water, and electrical facilities, a larger sewage-disposal 
system, new streets and parkways, larger hospital facilities, and a 
greatly expanded airport operation. 

You will hear about our need for, and what we are doing about, a 
general plan for the growth of the city, our workable program, and 
how we are using the urban-renewal program in our overall planning. 

Much of what you hear will be proble ms, also some suggested solu- 
tions, however, you will also hear expressions of gratitude for help 
already rec eived, particularly in the field of housing, we feel that we 
have a fine public-housing program, but it’s not enough and we are 
getting ready to build some more. 

We have three urban-renewal projects; they are helping, but the job 
is only half finished. 

The aid to our schools has helped us keep abreast, but we must con- 
tinue to expand. Hill-Burton funds made our hospital expansion 
possible, but it’s still inadequate for our needs. 

We are making good use of relocation housing, under section 221. 
It could be improved in some respects. 

You will hear about section 809 and section 203 loans from the real- 
estate board tomorrow, and how financing is holding up our program 
of providing housing for arsenal personnel. 

General ‘I Toftoy and General Medaris will discuss with you the 
housing needs at the arsenal, but right now I would like to introduce 
the first member of my panel, Mr. Carl Jones, city engineer, urban- 
renewal consultant, president of the ‘Hie ille Industrial Expansion 
Committee, and vice president of the local real-estate board. 

Senator SparkMAN. Come around Mr. Jones; we are glad to have 
you with us. 


STATEMENT OF CARL JONES, CITY ENGINEER, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Jones. Senator Sparkman, I have a map here, I wonder if it 
would be all right for me just to put it on the wall over here some- 
where ? 

Senator Sparkman. Let me take it, Mr. Jones. 

Mr, Jones. I have tape to put it up with; it will illustrate the point 
of view there, and I have copies of it. 
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Senator Sparkman. I think it will be all right to put it right here if 
you want to. 
Mr. Jones. I have a copy of a letter that I will give you so that 
you can follow the map a little closer. 
(The letter is as follows:) 
CITY OF HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
December 27, 1957. 


Senator JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Housing Subcommittee, 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: I have been asked, as city engineer of the city of 
Huntsville, Ala., to present to you and your committee some community prob- 
lems created by rapid growth of an area such as Huntsville, Ala.; is now 
experiencing. 

Our situation is not one of a newly created boomtown, but is one of a city 
150 years old suddenly doubling in size. This growth has largely been because 
of the guided-missile center being located here, together with other industrial 
developments. 

The military installations here are not the usual type either—thousands of 
these military civilian employees at these installations are topnotch scientists, 
engineers, chemists, and physicians. They require community facilities and 
services that are far more comprehensive than average. Without Government 
help financial assistance, and guidance, the job of housing and serving these 
people cannot be effectively accomplished. 

The attached drawing shows the date and size of area added to Huntsville. 
The area is 10 times as large as it was 7 years ago. Federal aid is assisting 
the handling of the following problems: 

1. Parkways and highways through the city. Impossible without Federal 
funds—we would be one continuous, solid traffic-jam. 

2. School expansion for federally connected students. We have been able 
to barely stay ahead of the requirements even with Federal aid. We have 
borrowed every penny allowed by our constitutional debt limit. 

3. Slum clearance: Without Federal aid this would, in our case, be impossible. 
Only the right of eminent domain can clear up the titles to most ef the property. 

4. Low-rent housing: There are no individuals, corporations or groups willing 
to construct and finance housing for people in this income bracket. The National 
Real Estate Board’s viewpoint in this respect is completely wrong and is con- 
trary to the opinion of our entire local real-estate board and of over 90 percent 
of the people in this area. Adequate housing is making better citizens of the 
people living in shacks and substandard houses. 

5. Sewage disposal plant: The $250,000 total will help us, but the top 
Government-aid figure should be much higher. Why limit it at all, but merely 
put it on a percentage basis like the airport. 

6. Airport construction: Tremendous expansion of our air travel require 
ments makes Federal aid imperative. Aid has been sufficient, but changes in 
CAA requirements have been most confusing. This has resulted in unnecessary 
delays. Approval of work needs streamlining. 

7. FHA assistance in planning subdivisions: This is helpful, but the city’s 
specifications on street improvements, water, gas, sanitary sewer, and storm 
sewers should prevail rather than FHA specifications if the city is going to 
be required to accept and maintain the facilities. The city of Huntsville 
specifications have been found to be the most feasible for materials and con- 
ditions found here. Why should they be required to maintain in perpetuity 
something constructed to someone else’s requirements and specifications. 

Respectfully submitted. 





G. W. Jones & Sons, 
City Engineers. 
By Cari T. JONES. 

Mr. Jones As city engineer of the city of Huntsville, I have been 
familiar with many of our problems here. They are perhaps unique, 
because they are not problems of a city or a boomtown that has sud- 
denly grown up but rather of an old city of a hundred and fifty years 
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that has doubled in size in the last few months. Our big installation, 
in addition to the fine industries that we have coming in of the new 
types, is the military installation, that has with it some several thou- 
sand scientists. The requirements for housing of these, are quite dif- 
ferent from what is normal. 

These problems that have been created could not have been solved 
without Federal help. I would like to enumerate a few of and illus- 
trate them with the map. First without adequate roads we couldn’t 
get these employees back and forth, we would have just one solid 
traffic jam. So the Federal and State help in getting parkways and 
roads has been of tremendous assistance. I would like to gotothis map 
and show you. The area here is the area that was the city on Decem- 
ber 1,1950. ‘To solve the many problems created by the industrial de- 
velopment that we have was impossible until the city limits were ex- 
tended until it covers all the area on the map. At the last official 
population count we had 16,000 in the area, that is as of December 1, 
1950. By recent count we have 58,000. However, inside the city 
limits as of December 1, 1950, was 3.95 square miles. The area in the 
city limits as of today is 37.98 square miles. 

We have roughly 10 times the area to serve that we had some 7 years 
ago. It is obvious that we couldn’t have sewer systems, and water 
systems, and other controls to serve this whole area unless it was in 
the city limits. ‘The only way it could be financed would be to let the 
people be responsible for the debt for all the way outside. So the first 
move then was to extend the city limits. 

Project No. 1 was the parkway through the middle so that the area 
could be served from a traffic standpoint. Another very important 
thing has been the airport construction. Without Federal aid, it 
would have been impossible for this locality to have developed the 
airport so that it can serve this area. 

The next thing is our slum-clearance project, our urban-renewal 
project. While there may be some method of financing those other 
than Government, certainly none has been evident here. Also, even 
though we had the financing to handle them, it would be impossible 
without the right of eminent domain to clear up the titles. It is serv- 
ing a very definite need and we know of no other way to handle it. 

As to low-rent housing projects, they are not available, adequate 
housing. You saw this morning housing in an area not served by 
waterlines. They are drinking water out of a hole in the ground, 
which in many cases it is less than 20 feet from an outdoor toilet. It 
is a filthy condition for people to live under. The city has water for 
handling all of this. The waterline has been extended to cover the 
area. 

Last Monday night the city council considered a bid for a sewer 
system, that will allow one main outfall line to serve the entire area. 
That will be under construction within the next 60 days: But without 
Federal help there, it wouldn’t have been possible. The Federal 
Government has contributed $250,000 toward the construction of a 
sewage disposal plant. At one place though we failed. There is a 
top limit of $250,000 regardless of the need. We think that it should 
be handled as are the airports, where it is a percentage contribution 
for whatever the need might be and are not cut off at some top 
figure. We don’t know whether it may be inadequate funds or 
whether it is some other reason, but that would help us a great deal. 
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Another point concerning Government help is in the schools. That 
sounds pretty simple, maybe in the first blush, that they would build 
the schools, with Government help. If there had been no Government 
help in here for the schools, there would be no schools. If there were 
some reduction in industrial development or in the arsenal, it would 
mean that the people left here would be saddled with that debt from 
now on. We have borrowed all of the money that the constitutional 
debt limit will allow us to do. 

Another point is the hospital that Mayor Searcy mentioned. With- 
out the Hill-Burton money, it would have been very difficult to build. 
On the housing end of it, the FHA has been very helpful in subdi- 
inet planning. But there is one point that we want particularly 

call your attention to. The city is required to maintain, in per- 
oan the facilities that are constructed. 

We think that the city of Huntsville’s specifications should prevail. 
If we are going to be required to maintain those facilities, then they 
should be built to our specifications, which in many cases are far 
more demanding than are the FHA specifications. We think that a 
change there, simply for the FHA to require that the builder or 
developer build whatever facilities he has to the specifications of the 
city of Huntsville. In general these things that we are showing you 
could not have been accomplished without Government help. So at 
that end we think that with perhaps these few changes it could be 
expedited somewhat. In general that covers that end of it. What- 
ever points that you would like me to attempt to clear up, I will be 
glad to do so. 

Senator Sparkman. I think I have it all right. The map and 
your explanation together give us a very good picture of the situa- 
tion. Mr. Carter, have you any questions to ask ? 

Mr. Carrer. Perhaps one, you mentioned city specifications, Do 
you have a specific reference, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, for instance in road construction. There are cer- 
tain materials that are most economically feasible to use. For in- 
stance here we use a crushed-rock base. The PHA specifications 
would permit a sand-clay base which would be good construction in 
south Alabama, but not up here. They have considered that and 
have altered some of their specifications. But they still do the in- 
specting themselves, and then they ask the city to accept the roads 
and to maintain them. [ think the city should ‘be the final authority 
if the city is going to agree to maintain them from now on. 

Mr. Carrer. You didn’t have special reference to housing in this? 

Mr. Jones. Except that housing is involved in all of this. In 
everything we do, housing is involved. 

Senator SparKMAN. It is necessary to have these facilities in order 
to service the new homes. 

Mr. Jones. That’s right, also sewers. Until we get sewers, the lot 
size is going to have to be such that it could be very difficult for the 
city ultimately to serve those homes. Everything we are talking about 
directly or indirectly involves housing. 

Mr. Carter. Do you ever have a problem the other way, where 
FHA specifications are such that they are too stringent ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; we had that come up in one particular case, that I 
think was very satisfactorily handled. I think it might be well to 
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mention it. That was in the case of calculating the size of storm- 
drainage structures. There is an accepted formula for that, that most 
engineers use, known as Tolbert’s formula. They were using a stand- 
ard calculation, for all areas, regardless of the vegetation, or the slope, 
or anything else, which meant that we were building excessive struc- 
tures. We had a hearing on that, at which they, for the first time, 
came up with substituting the factors for a draimage area, of not only 
the number of acres in it but the slope, the vegetation, the soil, and 
other factors that govern it. That was. helpful to us because they 
were placed in the position, the subdividers were, of building struc- 
tures that were twice as large as structures below it or twice as large 
as were necessary. 

Mr. Carter. When you say structures, you mean drainage struc- 
tures? 

Mr. Jones. Drainage structures, that’s right; and I think that 
has been very satisfactorily handled since that point. It went on for 
some time until we had a meeting with the PHA officials, and they 
agreed to accept Tolbert’s formula as the final word. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Jones, will you give us a brief description of how 
the city is organized, in its departments and personnel, to accomplish 
its urban renewal objectives? 

Mr. Jones. The city itself has a city planner, who will testify 
before the committee in a little while, as.to the broad-range plans. 
The city council itself, through its engineers, handles the sewer plan- 
ning, since so much of that is involved in their financing. They have 
a manager of utilities, Mr. Woltersdorf, who will testify before the 
committee, and who is responsible for the water, the gas, and the elec- 
tric departments. So far as the need of all of these things being 
together, we have very close cooperation, between the governing 
bodies, the industrial expansion committee, the chamber of com- 
merce, the housing authority, and the real-estate board. So far as I 
know, there is no conflict of interest of persons in any of those organi- 
zations. The Huntsville Industrial Expansion Committee is par- 
ticularly interested in clearing up all of these housing problems 
quickly because, until something is done about getting additional 
housing in here, it is extremely difficult for us to interest industry in 
locating here. They say: “Where will we put our people?” They see 
this long waiting list at the chamber of commerce; no rental housing 
at all, no apartments. That, of course, is pinching very badly. 

_ Mr. Carter. Do you find the livability factor becoming increas- 
mgly important to industries seeking to locate in this area ? 

r. Jones. Absolutely the first thing. They are not only interested 
in a community that wants them to come there, but they are inter- 
ested in an atmosphere being created where 'they can live and prosper, 
and their employees can live under normal conditions that would be 
comfortable. They are interested in golf courses, in swimming pools, 
im churches, and other facilities that go with it. If we don’t have 
aerrabie living conditions then they won’t proceed any further at 
all. 

_ Mr. Carter. How much stress have they laid upon housing available 
in the city ? 

Mr. Jones. Tremendous stress. I point out a specific incident. 
The P. R. Mallory Co., an electronic industry, located here recently. 
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The first question that they asked us, Is there any slum clearance 
work underway? It developed that the head of the firm locating 
them here, was a member of the Indianapolis Housing Authority 
Board. He was particularly interested in it because to him and to 
the P. R. Mallory Co. it was an indication that the community itself 
was interested in straightening out these problems that we had. They 
placed tremendous emphasis on that. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Do you feel that there is a housing shortage in 
Huntsville now ? 

Mr. Jones. Senator Sparkman, there is one of the most serious 
housing shortages in Huntsville right today that could possibly be. 

Senator SparkMAN. Both for rental and purchase ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; there are thousands of people working here 
now that are temporarily quartered anywhere from 5 to 75 miles 
away. ‘There is a solid stream of cars from Florence, from Cullman, 
from Tullahoma. The people now living in those areas had to go that 
far in order to find a place in which to exist, until housing was avail- 
able here. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you. We appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. Shail I leave that map up in case you want 
to refer to it? 

Senator SparKMAN. Fine, thank you. 

Mayor Searcy. Senator, I would like to introduce to you, Mr. 
Nathan Porter, who is executive director of the Huntsville Housing 
Authority. 

Senator SparKMAN. Come around, Mr. Porter. We are glad to 
have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF NATHAN F. S. PORTER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
HUNTSVILLE HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Porter. Gentlemen, on behalf of the Housing Authority of the 
city of Huntsville, Ala., I want to extend to all of you a warm wel- 
come to our city. We are proud that you decided upon Huntsville 
as one of the places to conduct the broad-scale hearings on the all- 
important subject of urban renewal and public housing. We are 
proud of our program and the progress which we have made in the 
hometown of your chairman. Welcome home, Senator John Spark- 
man. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you. It’s good to be here. 

Mr. Porrer. My name is Nathan F. S. Porter. I am the executive 
director of the Housing Authority of the ( City of Huntsville. I am 
also a director of the Alabama Association of Housing Authorities and 
am a member of the management committee of the southeastern re- 
gional council of the National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials. I entered the field of housing in 1951 as technical 
director for the construction of the low-rent-housing program in 
Huntsville, and have been employed by this authority since that time 
except for a period during the Korean conflict when I was recalled 
to active duty as a Reserve officer in the United States Navy. 

Prior to appearing before your committee, and attempting to dis- 
cuss with you Federal assistance in the field of housing and urban 
renewal, pending legislation, and the need for help within the State 
of Alabama, I talked to several local and regional housing officials and 
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asked that they give me the benefit of their advice and counsel so that 
I might pass on to you the suggestions which we believe will be of 
assistanc e not only to our loc: al. programs and the State of Alabama, 
but to all of the people of our Nation. 

Sixteen years ago last August the Housing Authority of the City 
of Huntsville, Ala., was organized under the laws of the State of 
Alabama. The mayor of Huntsville appointed five citizens of the city 
to act as commissioners. It is interesting to note here that, of the 5 
original commissioners appointed by the mayor in 1941, 4 are still 
active commissioners, the fifth one havi ing tr: unsferred out of the State 
of Alabama. To these local businessmen goes the credit of accom- 
plishments made in Huntsville in the field “of urban renewal and in 
public housing. Without the cooperation and full-hearted support 
of the mayor ‘and the ¢ ity council the efforts and ability of the com- 
missioners of the housing authority would have amounted to very 
little. The mayor and the city council have inspired and prodded at 
times the activities and plans undertaken by this authority. The 
city engineer, the utilities board, the health department, the board of 
education, and the planning commission have all worked very closely 
and im harmony to coordinate our various activities and growth to 

make this one of the finest communities in our Nation. I won’t for a 
minute try to tell you that we have not had some very knotty problems 
to work out but I do wish to leave this impression that when all of 
these agencies work toward the good of the community as a whole, 
almost any problem can be successfully solved. We feel in Huntsville 
that we have accomplished as much as we have within our limited 
resources because of this spirit of cooperation. 

The present housing management program consists of 620 low-rent 
public housing units in 3 projects and 220 war housing units pur- 
chased by the local authority in 1953, for a total of 840 dwelling units. 
During the 6 years that the low-rent program: has been in operation 
in Huntsville, there have been 641 move-outs of which 58, or 9 percent, 
were over income. This means that each apartment, on the average, 
is available for a new family once every 6 years. The —— income 
of the families residing in our projects is $1,984 per year. The average 
rent paid by these tenants is $29.37 per month ioe includes $7.50 
worth of utilities furnished. 

Of the 620 families now residing in our 3 projects, veteran fam- 
ilies comprise 192; welfare cases comprise 91; the over-age-65 category 
comprises 95 families; and there are an additional 33 active milit: ary 
service families. All of our projects are full and have continuously 
been full from the date they went into management. There is an 
active file of between 300 and 400 applications on hand at all times 
and would possibly be much greater if apartments were more readily 
available. 

In addition to the present housing management program there is a 
housing development program underway for an additional 530 dwell- 
ing units to be construc ted next year. It is antic ipated that prelimi- 
nary drawings and specifications will be submitted to Public Housing 
Administration regional office the arly part of January for review 
and approval. With the addition of 539 units it is felt that the pres- 
sure will be relieved somewhat; however, we do not feel that our goal 
will be accomplished. During the next 2 vears alone our urban-re- 
newal program will eliminate better than 500 slum dwellings from the 
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several thousand substandard structures inside the city limits of 
Huntsville. It is felt that all agencies, both public and private, work- 
ing together will be required if we are going to make this community 
a better place to live in. 

Without exception, housing officials of Alabama feel that home 
ownership is in the finest tradition of the American free-enterprise 
system. We feel that it is the desire and the goal of every American 
to own his own home. 

There can be no doubt that within the last 2 years there has been 
a tightening of mortgage credit and a definite shortage of mortgage 
money. We believe there is a great need for financial assistance for 
middle-income housing. There are a great number of families in Ala- 
bama whose earnings are too high for low-rent public housing, but 
whose earnings are not sufficient to enable them to purchase an ade- 
quate home at today’s high prices. We feel that a lower downpayment 
and a longer term_for the mortgage will encourage these families to 
home ownership. We feel that safeguards should be put in such legis- 
lation to prevent shrinking the room size or reducing the quality of 
such housing. Many efforts in the past have been made to supply hous- 
ing to middle-income families, but, in trying to achieve a lower price, 
the quality and the size of the house have been sacrificed. A new ap- 
proach to serve this great need would be a smaller downpayment and 
a longer maturity of the mortgage. Government guaranty of mort- 
gages of this type is essential and the closing cost should be within 
the financial ability of the industrial worker and the newly formed 
family. It is recommended that consideration be given to 95 percent 
loans that will run from 30 to 40 years. 

There is no greater need for housing, not only in Alabama but in 
our entire Nation, than housing for the aged. Service to our elder 
citizens is a must. There are three points which should be discussed 
here. The first is in the relaxation of the requirements for eligibility 
to low rent public housing. The second is writing basic legislation for 
Government-guaranteed ‘mortages of long maturity at low interest 
rates to encourage philanthropic, labor, church, veteran, and _ fra- 
ternal organizations to invest in housing for the aged. And the third 
is consideration should be given to the : aged single person as well as to 
the aged family. A first step was taken in the right direction in the 
legislation passed last August, however, this served only as a one step 
forward. Federal assistance similar to the college housing program 
certainly merits consideration for housing for the aged. 

Under statute of the State of Alabama, housing authorities are 
designated as the urban renewal, slum clearance, and urban redevel- 
opment agencies. As I am the executive director of a local housing 
authority, I have firsthand knowledge of this program. I also have 
the benefit of the experience of all “the housing authorities of this 
State. At the present time, slum clearance, urban redevelopment and 
urban renewal programs are being carried on in 17 cities in the State 
of Alabama. Only the States of New Yor k, Pennsylvania, and 
Tennessee have more communities participating in this program than 
the State of Alabama. The city of Huntsville, Ala., is undertaking 
three urban-renewal programs at this time, 2 of which are in the 
execution stage, the other is in the final planning stage with the ex- 
pectation that it will be in the execution stage the early part of next 
year. No other city in the State of Alabama has three approved 
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projects and there are other projects under consideration for the near 
future. : : ; ; 

Under the Housing Act of 1954, basic legislation was amended to 
include a workable program. A workable program as defined by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, is very desirable in the large 
metropolitan areas but this requirement works an undue hardship on 
the small cities since they cannot afford the luxury of a planning com- 
mission and a competent staff to preform these duties. Any city ap- 
plying for Federal assistance must now have a workable program that 
not only includes all of the elements of a workable program as laid 
down by the administrator, but must prove its ability to enforce the 
conditions imposed by such a program. It is hard to imagine a small 
town in the State of Alabama having trained personnel to manage a 
planning commission, a building department, and an agency for the 
enforcement of building codes and ordinances. We feel that a work- 
able program is desirable but should not be mandatory to receive Fed- 
eral assistance for a program of slum clearance, urban redevelopment 
and urban renewal and recommend that this requirement be waived. 

One of the great problems in Alabama in the program of urban 
renewal.is the inability of local governments to meet its share of the 
cost of such a program. Municipal income is probably at or near the 
alltime high, but at the same time, the cost of the municipal services 
is also at an alltime high. Revenues have not kept up with the cost of 
municipal services and local governments are finding that urban re- 
newal is necessary to a sound economic growth, but they simply can- 
not afford it. We must find a way to assist cities, not only in Alabama 
but throughout the country, for financing the local government’s con- 
tribution over a long period of years if the program of urban renewal 
is to be successful. 

May I suggest that consideration be given to financing the local 

overning bodies’ contribution over a period of 10 to 20 years at an 
interest rate not to exceed 214 percent; and that loans be made avail- 
able to local governments as the work on urban-renewal projects pro- 
gresses so that the local agency performing the urban-renewal work 
will not be held up for the lack of funds. 

The present administrative formula for the financing of urban- 
renewal projects is that the Federal Government will make financial 
advances up to two-thirds of the financial deficts of the local agency 
and the one-third local contribution must be provided by the local 
government. 

There is another recently enacted formula for determining the fi- 
nancial participation by the Federal Government and the local gov- 
ernment and that is on the basis of 75 percent Federal and 25 percent 
local participation. This is an impractical formula inasmuch as the 
local government must stand all of the cost overhead and planning 
which includes both preliminary and final planning of the projects, 
the Federal contribution applying only to land acquisition and instal- 
lation of site improvements. There are very, very few communities, 
if any, in the State of Alabama that can afford to absorb the planning 
costs of any project. The Federal Government has a highway pro- 
gram in effect at the present time which contributes 90 percent of 
the cost and many of these highways run through or near urban- 
renewal areas. It is recommended that the formula for the financing 
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of urban-renewal projects be restudied and a more favorable formula, 
more equal to the highway program, be established. 

To the best of my ~ know ledge that since the Housing Act of 1949 
that only 2 or 3 projects have been carried through to completi ion and 
final settlement oa with the Federal Government. I am sure there 
are several reasons why no more than 2 or 3 projects have been com- 
pleted in the past 8 years; however, 1 of the basic reasons that no 
more have been completed is that final settlement cannot be made until 
the last square foot of land is disposed of. There are times when 
a small tract of land that is not particularly desirable on the back 
side of the project could hold up the final settlement for several years, 
Inasmuch as 25 percent of the capital grant to be made by the Federal 
Government is retained until the project is completed, the holding up 
of the completion of the project increases the cost substantially “due 
to the accumulation of interest and administrative cost. May I sug- 
gest that consideration be given to allowing the local community or 
local public agency to purchase the balance of the land, after two- 
thirds has been sold, in the project area at the approved appraised 
figures, to be held for sale or use by the local community at a future 
date. This would allow the communities to close out their projects 
more expeditiously and save considerable money in interest and over- 
head cost. 

I am sure that it was the intent of Congress of the Housing Act 
of 1949 that local noncash grants-in-aid were intended to assist the 
city in meeting its one- third contribution to the program. An exam- 
ple of a local noncash grant-in-aid is the building of a school, a park, 
a sewerage system or the like which would benefit the redeveloped 
area. We find, however, that the administrative rules provide that 
unless such improvement continues a minimum of 10 percent of the 
project area, no credit shall be given for the local noncash grant-in- 
aid. This administrative procedure is set out in the LPA Manual 
under the heading “Principles Governing Eligibility.” 

I have been reliably informed than in Gadsden, Ala., a school is 
being constructed in close proximity to an urban renewal area. 
Since this school will serve not only the people who live in the re- 
newal area but others in the city, and since by the formula whereby 
the number of school-aged children in the project equals to only 8 
percent of the pupils to be enrolled in this school, the city will be 
given no credit for the construction of this school, not withstanding 
the fact that the school is being located near the project area for 
the reason that the project is being planned. Incidentally, the cost 
of the school is in the neighborhood of $300,000. Ten percent of this 
cost would be a credit of $30,000, but by applying the principles for 
governing eligibility, the city of Gadsden will receive no credit for 
thisschool. Tam sure that this was not the intent of C ongress. 

I think that much progress can be made in the field Pof urban re- 
newal, slum clearance, and urban redevelopment with: (1) The elimi- 
nation of the mandatory requirements of a workable program; (2) 
financial assistance to local governments to finance their share of the 
cost; and (3) by writing into the new housing bill the provision that 
the program of urban renewal is primarily a “local program. 

All of us in the housing field agree that a public housing program 
is essential to any program of slum clearance, urban redevelopment, 
and urban renewal. Public housing is geared to maintain the basic 
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purpose of meeting the relocation needs of families of low income 
displaced by slum clearance and urban renewal projects I feel 
that under the new concept of urban renewal that public housing pro- 
grams should certainly be geared to displacement plans of the code 
enforcement agencies, private enterprise, redevelopment projects, and 
such public programs as highway construction, school building, et 
cetera. 

All of these programs will entail clearance and rebuilding. Even 
at this early stage of the urban renewal program, I am convinced that 
public housing should be encouraged to move forward as quickly as 
possible in order to develop an adequate relocation housing resource 
for the time when urban renewal and other public improvement pro- 
grams get into high gear. 

As in the case of urban renewal programs, a workable program 
should not be a condition of the allocation of public housing to local 
communities, and by the same token I do not feel that a title I pro- 
gram of urban renewal should be the condition of allocation of public 
housing for a community. To emphasize my feelings with regard 
to the development of a public housing program, you must know that 
from the time a program is initiated in a local community, and con- 
struction is completed, there is a time lapse from 15 to 20 months. 
You should also know that the requirements of a workable program 
are such that it would require from 1 to 3 years. It should also be 
evident that for a program of urban renewal, the time runs from 1 
to 5 years. This being true, there can be no doubt that the public 
housing program must move forward with dispatch and be ready to 
receive displaced families from programs of public improvements, 
highway construction, code enforcement, and displacement under the 
urban renewal program. 

There has always been a great deal of discussion among the pro- 
fessionals in the field of housing as to the exact determination of the 
size of the low rent housing program in a community. There is one 
school of thought which says that the siz2 of the low rent public- 
housing program should be geared to actual need. That is, a pro- 
gram of sufficient size so that a decent, safe, and sanitary living en- 
vironment may be made available to all Americans. The last 
available statistics on the housing supply in the United States is the 
census of 1950. In the census of 1950 there were 35 million nonfarm 
homes. Of course, since 1950 several million new homes have been 
added and since 1950 there have been several million new families, 
but it is interesting to note that 25 percent, or 9 million homes were 
dilapidated and lacked 3 or more plumbing facilities. We were 
told by experts in the field that each year because of dilapidation and 
the lack of upkeep, 1 million new homes are added to the staggering 
total of substandard housing. Of course, you realize that we are 
adding close to 1 million new units a year and some years have ex- 
ceeded that amount, but, by and large, slums and substandard housing 
is developing at a greater rate than we are able to build new housing. 

Then there is a second school of thought which believes that the 
low rent public housing programs should be limited to a number that 
would be sufficient to take care of relocation needs of urban renewal 
only, They believe that public housiny programs should be kept to 
a minimum. 
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In my best judgment, public housing goals should be in the neigh- 
borhood of 10 percent of the housing production in any 1 year; if we 
are to fulfill the relocation requirements of a public improvements 
and urban renewal the public housing goal should be set at 100,000 
units a year. 

One of the great stumbling blocks to the public housing program 
has been a year to year program which does not allow for adequate 
staffing or planning. I realize further that the Housing Act of 1949 
set up a total number of units to be built in a given number of years, 
but subsequent act by the Congress has made “that impossible. The 
result has been that neither the Federal agency or the local communi- 
ties has been able to plan adequately. 

Earlier in my remarks, I brought to your attention that the fact 
from 15 to 20 months is required from the time an application is 
filed and the project is built. If the program is not to be a continu- 
ing program it will be impossible to meet even this slow schedule, 
Had the C ongress made the public housing program a continuing pro- 
gram, a sufficient staff and sufficient planning would have been avail- 
able to have had many more thousand units under contract. If the 
public housing program is to be effective, if it is to provide decent, 
safe and sanitary housing for the families of low income, if it is to 
proves housing to meet the relocation needs of public improvement, 
1ighway construction, and slum clearance, it is’ essential that the 
Congress provide legislation that will make this program a continu- 
ing program. 

Like all persons in the field of public housing, I take pride in the 
pioneering efforts that public housing has already exerted in the 
field of housing for the aged. Local housing authorities have long 
recognized pathetic and often tragic needs of the aged couples and 
single persons for housing. We have tried to meet this need in spite 
of the limitation of the present public housing law. Housing author- 
ities have exerted considerable ingenuity in adapting the federally 
aided programs to assist aged families. 

They have built, and are planning to build, units especially de- 

signed for older people; they have worked with community service 
agencies to develop programs that build health, housekeeping, social, 
and financial assistance to such families. Housing authorities, how- 
ever, see a continuously expanding need for housing for the aged to 
meet the mounting proportion of a population in the ¢ over 65 category. 
The provision of housing for the aged is interwoven in the whole 
question of the economic and social needs of the aged and it is my 
hope that any long-range public housing program will be dev eloped 
to provide service to these families without the restraint of the 
present legislation. I would like to see the basic legislation amended 
to cover the very special eligibility problems of aged families. 

The present law requires that to be eligible for public housing a 
family must not only meet the income requirements of an authority 
but must come from substandard housing. Local housing authorities 
in Alabama, as well as in all parts of “the country, find that aged 
families are frequently living in standard dwellings—family homes 
where they have lived for many years. Such homes are frequently 
too large for the family’s needs and economically too expensive for 
them to maintain. Further, as families grow older, the upkeep of the 
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roperty is completely beyond their abilities. Hence, it is hoped that 
for the aged families the substandard housing requirement will be 
waived and a special eligibility criteria relating to the physical and 
economic capacity of a family to continue living in its present housing 
be ediened. 

There can be no doubt that if we are to provide housing for the 
aged, housing will have to be developed of special design, such as 
ramps instead of steps, size will have to be altered so that a minimum 
of housekeeping will be required, special design of bathrooms with 
grab bars, and all of this will cost money. We would suggest that 
the present limitations of room cost be increased for a specific number 
of units within a program to provide adequate housing for the aged. 
We would also recommend that housing for the aged should not be 
separated from other low-rent housing programs. I am not prepared 
to recommend that we build communities solely for the aged. I think 
to isolate the aged families would be a mistake and hope that you will 
give favorable consideration to this thought. i 

Coupled with my previous remarks on housing for the aged is a 
special problem for the one-person family. Under the existing legis- 
lation, eligibility requirements are that low rent public housing is 
available only to families. A family is defined as, “two or more 
persons related by blood or marriage.” Present legislation provides 
that residual families of one person may continue in occupancy and 
single persons over the age of 65 are eligible for low rent public 
housing. In my conversation with others in this field, not only in 
Alabama but in other parts of the country, I find that because of this 
requirement many, many deserving widows have had to be denied 
low rent public housing. I find that this is one of the great needs 
in the field of public housing. 

There is another thought in this connection I would like to leave 
with you: When you speak of the housing for the aged we are all too 
prone to think of the magic number “aged 65.” I think this has be- 
come due primarily to the age of retirement and assistance of social 
security. This is a mistake, I think, and I invite your attention to 
a fact, that a great many persons at age 58, 60, or 62 are in dire 
financial circumstances because of physical limitations. My sym- 
pathy goes out to these people even more than those who have reached 
the retirement age of 65, since they do not have the good fortune as 
yet to be receiving the benefits of social security and other forms of 
retirement compensation. Therefore, I ask that you give considera- 
tion to modifying the eligibility requirements so as to admit aged 
single persons as well as aged families without regard to “age 65.” 
This will give housing authorities latitude in serving the needs of the 
applicants of public housing. If, however, you feel that some age 
limitation should be put into a legislation, I would recommend 
strongly that age 60 is more realistic. 

Another great problem with regard to the housing of the single 
person family is, as more and more urban renewal programs get 
underway, more and more special relocation housing problems de- 
velop. One such problem is providing relocation housing for single 
persons other than aged persons. The federally aided public hous- 
Ing program should not discriminate against such persons, but should 
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make it possible for local housing authorities to accommodate single 
persons whenever special local situations require that they do so. 

The matter of rent paid in public housing has always been one of 
great concern, not only to those of us engaged in the field, but to the 
public generally. The present legislation requires that families in 
residence in public housing pay one-fifth of their total family in- 
come for shelter and utilities. In some States it is one-fifth or one- 
sixth depending upon the size of the family and the number of minor 
children. In other States—and Alabama 1s one of these— an exemp- 
tion of $100 is given for each minor child from the gross family in- 
come in establishing the rent to be paid. I have seen this one-fifth 
become a tremendous burden and hardship on a family and have 
wondered by what magic did we arrive at the one-fifth of income for 
rent. I realize that the FHA in the financing of private housing uses 
the 5 to 1 ratio of income on the monthly payments for housing. I 
have checked the census for several years to find out just what the 
national average was and while this information was not always avail- 
able to me I understand that in the census of 1950 the average rent 
paid by families in the United States was but 13 percent or about 
one-eighth of the total family income. Research experts have made 
studies of the one-fifth of income for rent and can find no foundation 
for its origin but they can find broad references to the ratio as far 
back as the early 1800's. 

Since public housing serves those families on the lowest rung of the 
economic ladder where one-fifth of their income denies them of other 
essentials of life, why should those families then be paying far in 
excess of the national average? I recommend that this committee, 
with the facilities of the Bureau of the Census at its disposal, make 
a study of the income rent ratios paid by all families within the Na- 
tion and within each State and that consideration be given to a new 
ratio of rent to income more in keeping with the paying ability of the 
low-income families. 

We, in the southeastern section of the United States, and especially 
in Alabama, are particularly fortunate in that our relationship with 
the Public Housing Agency and the Urban Renewal Agency is di- 
rected by the Atlanta regional office. It is my honest opinion that 
these field offices under the capable direction of Mr. A. R. Hanson and 
Mr. R. Bruce Wedge are competent and well staffed with experienced 
personnel to service the needs of the communities working with them. 
They are well-informed professionals in their field and have rendered 
me all of the service I have asked of them within their scope of power. 
I feel sure, that wherever it is in their jurisdiction to do so, they will 
render fair and practical decisions and recommendations to any prob: 
lems brought before them. These men in the regional offices have a 
firsthand working knowledge of the problems encountered by the 
communities working with them and should be in a wonderful posi- 
tion to be able to supply any statistics and advice which this com- 
mittee could desire. We appreciate the opportunity of working with 
these gentlemen and their respective staffs. 

It has been an honor to appear before you gentlemen this afternoon 
and to have an opportunity to explain some of our ideas and our 
desire for an adequate housing bill for next year. Thank you. 
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Senator SparKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Porter. You have given us 
some very valuable information and some very fine suggestions. We 
are very glad to have them. Mr. Carter, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Carrer. I would like to get something in the record, Mr. 
Porter, something we have been trying to develop in every city we 
have been to. As executive director of the housing authority, you 
have charge of both public housing and urban renewal ! 

Mr. Porrer. That is right. 

Mr. Carrer. In that capacity, would you say there is a housing 
shortage in Huntsville, or that you have sufficient housing, or a 
surplus ¢ ee 

Mr. Porter. Definitely there is a shortage of housing in Huntsville. 

Mr. Carrer. You either have charge of or know about programs 
that will displace a number of families. I would like to get for the 
record either now, or maybe you can submit it if you don’t have it now, 
the number of persons who will be displaced by all Government 
actions, including public housing, urban renewal, code enforcement, 
the public roads program, and school construction. Things of that 
type? 

Mr. Porter. I do not have that, but I will be able to get that for you 
and submit it at a later date. 

Mr. Carter. And in addition to that, the number of those displaced 
people who would be eligible incomewise, for public housing, and the 
number of those people who are eligible, who would actually wind up 
or have a good chance of winding up in public housing. That is, who 
would go into public housing if it were available to them ? 

Mr. Porrer. To get a figure like that, we would have to apply a 
factor, which we have found true in our urban renewal areas, that a 
certain portion of —— 

Mr. Carrer. That is what I am getting at precisely, there seems to 
be a national pattern on that. I wondered how your city followed it. 
We would like to have those figures in the record, the actual figures. 

Mr. Porrer. I would be glad to get it for you. 

Mr. Carter. Would you like to comment briefly on your feeling 
about whether the urban renewal program should be continued on an 
annual basis or whether there should be continuity of the program? 
If there is a continuity, about how much money do you think should 
be made available each year for the capital grant allocation ? 

Mr. Porrer. First, I do feel it should be a continuing program, I 
feel very strongly about that. To plan and to staff, and to carry out 
these programs, it has to be a continuing program. As to the amount 
of capital grant each year, I am not in position now to state. 

Mr. Carrer. We had $350 million last year for the current year, 
not all of which has been made available. 

Mr. Porter. We certainly feel that all of that, if not more, should 
be available each year. 

Mr. Carrer. Do you think if you had a smaller figure annually, with 
an assurance that it would be continuing from year to year, it would 
be adequate ? 

Mr. Porrer. It should be continuing, whether a smaller figure would 
satisfy the needs or not. I am not in a position to say. I do not feel 
that it would do the job that all the communities are trying to do. 1 
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think it would stifle it, not to have enough funds available for the 
communities to go forward. 

Mr. Carrer. Do you have a figure in your head of your average sub- 
sidy per public housing unit ? 

Mr. Porter. No, sir; I do not have that. 

Mr. Carrer. We have had a good deal of testimony in other commu- 
nities about the difficulty whic th local public agencies have had with 
in their relations with the Public Housing Administration in Wash- 
ington. They have said briefly that all responsibility has been re- 
moved from the local public agency,,and that the program is really 
run from Washington, which makes it very complicated, and very un- 
wielding. We have had, I think, in every city so far that same com- 
plaint. I was a little surprised w shen you tossed such a bouquet to the 
Public Housing Administration. 

Mr. Porrer. I was referring to the regional office and not Wash- 
ington. The regional office is “working with people, they don’t work 
with numbers. Whatever problems we have had are taken up with 
the regional office and they have been able to help us with them, 
They have their hands tied by the Washington office on most every- 
thing I assume. There are public housing manuals and urban re- 
newal manuals, and that is the stifling part of the whole program. 
The manuals are written as guides, but they won’t allow it to be a 
guide, it must be mandatory. 

Mr, Carrer. Do you feel that you have enough authority locally 
to carry out your responsibilities under the program, or do you feel 
that some of it has been taken away from you ? 

Mr. Porter. We feel that some of it has been taken away, yes. 

Mr. Carrer. As a case in point, have you ever been asked to sign 
or to substitute a new annual contributions contract on an older unit, 
as a device for getting a new unit? 

Mr. Porrer, No; we had to sign a new annual contributions con- 
tract for our new units. We did not like it, but we had to compro- 
mise and sign it anyway to get the new units. 

Mr. Carrer. But they didn’t ask you to give up your old annual 
contributions contract for the older units ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. No; we have two contracts, the old one and the new 
one. 

Mr. Carrer. You say you didn’t like the new one, why didn’t you 
like it ? 

Mr, Porrer. There are certain additional provisions that take 
more and more of the local responsibility away. 

Mr. Carrer. So they subordinated your role in this picture and 
promoted their own 4 

Mr. Porrer. That’s right, and its still that way. 

Mr. Carrer, You mentioned housing for the aged in connection 
with a program such as college housing, which is a direct loan pro- 
gram. If there were such a program, who would be the sponsor, who 
would get the loan in order to build the housing in the way you see it! 

Mr. Porrer. The w ay I see it, the housing : authority. 

Mr. Carrer. I see. You would be in a better position to do it 
than anybody else. 

Mr. Porrer. I think we would be in a better positon to do it than 
anybody else. 
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Mr. Carter. I think that is all I had to ask. 
Senator Sparkman. Would that loan be repayable by the rents 
d the occupants? 
Sa Soares. That is the only way that it would be repayable; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Sparkman. What I mean though, is would you contem- 
plate that it should be repaid or would it, in your idea, be subsidized ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. It might possibly have to be subsidized. 

Senator SparKMAN. In what way, through interest rates? 

Mr. Porrer. Right. 

Senator SparKMAN. Do you believe that the present plan of operat- 
ing public housing is satisfactory? That is the setting of the rent 
scales, the rents that are charged, and operations generally ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. We feel that the rents charged should be restudied. 
The one-fifth income is high, especially for the lower income people. 
We feel that should be studied and something done about that. We 
have an adequate program in Huntsville at the present time to manage 
our program. 

Senator SparkMAN. For a long time the Huntsville Authority had 
not required any Government payments, annual payments? In other 
words, the rents have been sufficient to handle it? I suppose you are 
long past that, though ¢ 

Mr. Porter. No, not since the low rent program has been in effect. 
They have received a subsidy each year, from the very first year 
Senator. 

Senator SparkmMAN. The city of Huntsville? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. I think I was told, it must have been 3 or 4 
years ago, before you came and took office, there had been no annual 
contribution ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. You mentioned that to me once before Senator, and 
after you mentioned it, I went to the record to see if that were true. 

Senator SparkMAN. You looked it up? 

Mr. Porter. Yes,sir. We have from the first year—— 

Senator Sparkman. I know. I couldn’t understand how it was 
being operated to carry out its real purpose without a subsidy. The 
whole purpose is to make available decent housing to people who are 
not able to pay an economical rent? 

Mr. Porrer. Thats right. 

Senator Sparkman. The only way that possibly could be done 
would be through some subsidy program ? 

Mr. Porrer. That is right. 

Senator Sparkman. I have always thought that a good public 
housing program would be one that would have a tendency to graduate 
a fair proportion of its occupants, from time to time. Do many of 
yours move into a higher income level and move out ? 

Mr. Porrer. Ten percent, nine percent to be exact of our move outs 
have moved out because of being over income. I think that is a good 
percentage. Many of these people are buying homes of their own. 
Several of them have taken advantage of section 221 and have beught 
homes, They all move up the line, that is fulfillment of our purpose 
of taking people—— 

Senator Sparkman. You do feel that there has been a moving up? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator SParkmMan. Any questions? 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Porter, can you make any estimate as to how long 
it will take you to get to a point in this city where everyone will live 
in a decent, safe, and sanitary home? 

Mr. Porrer. I wish I could. I certainly do. We have several 
thousand substandard homes in Huntsville. One standard that you 
are allotted public housing is on a ratio of 7 to 1 or 1 to 7. So, for 
our 1,100 units that we are authorized to build it means that there 
have to be 7,700 substandard dwellings in the city, so it will be a long 
time—— 

Mr. Semer. How long does the project cycle take, from the time 
you start talking about it in the community until the time you can 
actually clear the land, sell it off to a developer, and get the dirt flying 
in that area? ' 

Senator Sparkman. This is urban renewal that you are talking 
about now ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes, sir. 

_Mr. Porter. We have the experience of one project, and we are 
right now at a point where we will be able to start selling the land 
for our first project and 

Mr. Semer. How long has that been in effect ? 

Mr. Porter. It has been about 214 years; a little better than 2% 
years. ah 3 

Mr. Semer. Do you feel that as you acquire more experience you 
can shorten that time? 

Mr. Porrer. No, sir; because I think our relocation problem is 
going to get worse and worse all the time. 

Mr. Semer. What are the tools you have to work with for solving 
the relocation problem? Apparently unless relocation needs can be 
met on schedule, urban renewal will slow down. 

Mr. Porrer. That’s right. 

Mr. Semer. You have public housing as a tool ? 

Mr. Porrer. Right. 

Mr. Semer. And you have the private market ? 

Mr. Porter. That’s right; and that includes section 221 also. 

Mr. Semer. What contribution do you think has the private con- 
struction of single-family dwellings made toward solving your relo- 
cation problems? 

Mr. Portrr. It has solved several individual problems, but T don’t 
believe that it has helped the overall problem. 

Mr. Semer. Has it helped to loosen up the market ? 

Mr. Porrer. I don’t believe it has. Mr. Weaver is going to be the 
next one to testify on our urban-renewal program and some of our 
problems, and what we have done about them. We have several 
families that have moved into privately developed houses. They haye 
bought houses of their own, several of them have built their own 
homes, several have bought under section 221, and a number of them 
are in public housing. 

Public housing lags behind because of the time element. We areat 
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least a year behind now, 15 months behind for some 200 families. A! 
we pick up another proeram, that means we are going to be that 
much further behind. That is why I feel that this should be a con- 
tinuine program. I think we have to look forward, we can’t see what 
we lack today. Your question was very good. That we have to see 
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what the total program is going to be in the immediate future or the 
Jong-range future, both in the highway program, the school program, 
and all of these programs as to what our requirements will be. To 
adequately handle this is going to take that much further planning, 
and it is going to take a continuing program to do it. 

Mr. Semer. Would you have any estimate as to how much the pri- 
vate building industry could do to help you solve your relocation 

roblem, by building under FHA section 203 or the VA program, or 

HA section 221 or with conventional financing ? 

Mr. Porrer. A good portion of it. Let me make just a wild guess 
on this point. I would imagine that a third of it, from the average 
up. The upper half of the income bracket. 

Mr. Semer. A third of your displaced families could be relocated, 
if you keep the private home building industry moving ? 

Mr. Porter. Oh, it has to, it has to. We cannot possibly take care 
of all of it. We are eliminating houses. ‘There isn’t a vacancy in 
this town. There is just no place they can go, and until there is a 
place they can go we have to leave them where they are, just let them 
wait. 

Mr. Semer. Do you have good cooperation here on the urban re- 
newal problem / 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir, we have. 

Mr. Semer. You have been assisted by all of the various agencies? 

Mr. Porrer. That’s right. The real estate board has worked with 
us on section 221 and several builders have built houses for the peo- 
ple in the area that had moved out. I think all of the agencies have 
worked very closely with us. 

Mr. Semer. Do you know how many section 221 houses have been 
built so far / 

Mr. Porter. No; Mr. Weaver can tell you that in just a moment. 

Senator SparKMAN. All right, that’s all. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Mayor Searcy. 

Mayor Searcy. I would like to introduce you to Mr. Macon Weaver, 
who is Assistant Director for Urban Renewal. 


STATEMENT OF MACON WEAVER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
URBAN RENEWAL, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Weaver. Senator Sparkman. 

Senator SparkMAN. Glad to have you. 

Mr. Weaver. I would like to introduce this statement for the rec- 
ord and then make my remarks based wpon it. 

Senator Sparkman. The entire statement will be printed in the 
record at the end of your remarks and then you summarize as you wish. 

Mr. Weaver. A copy of this will be printed in the record ? 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. Thank you. As the mayor said, my name is Macon 

feaver and [ am assistant director for urban renewal of the Housing 
Authority of the city of Huntsville. I have been for the past 2 years. 


am a native of Huntsville and 5 years prior to that time I practiced 
law here. 
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I didn’t know too much about this program when I went to the hous- 
ing authority. In fact, they were just getting ready to go into exeeu- 
tion on the West Clinton Street urban renewal, when I went out there, 
We started somewhat on faith. Of course, the terms of section 221, 
relocation, and all those things were rather new. When we talked 
about housing, we scouted the city and there just wasn’t any housing, 
There weren’t any vacant slum houses. We didn’t know what we were 
going to do. There is only one thing I know that you can do in most 
areas and that is just to work at it consistently and constantly and 
eventually you will probably come up with something. We have in the 
city of Huntsville today 3 urban renewal projects. On tour this morn- 
ing we saw all 3 of them. The one I call our No. 1 project is the 
West Clinton Street redevelopment project, which has reached the 
stage at this time of, | would say, 98 percent cleared. You saw the 2 or 
3 shacks that still have to be de molished. There are 2 families still in 
the area; 1 of them will move next week to a new home built for him 
under section 221. The other family is on welfare and we will have to 
place them eventually as soon as we have a vacancy in Binford Court, 
which we hope will be rather soon. 

To give you an idea of time on that, I might say that we started 
land acquisition, that is we got to the point w here we had our abstracts 
and were ready at approved prices. We were ready to go to people 
with offers on August 11, 1956. We « ‘completed purc hasing, by direct 
purchases and condemnation in August 1957. Within a year we 
bought 117 parcels of land. 

From the last purchase until today we have relocated all but 2 
families. We know where 1 family is going and just 1 other family 
will have to be relocated. That is just short of 18 months from the 
time we actually were ready to purchase property. We went into 
operation in March 1956, and i in the course of the contract, having the 
third appraisal made, that is the next appraisal; and agreeing on the 
price, that is getting a price set to offer these people, took up the inter- 

vening time. Right now, on this project, we are ready to sell the land. 
= fact, we would be putting in our site improvements and probably 
be through with them, except for one thing and that is the highway 
program. I would like to make this point: We have had some com- 
munications with the Urban Renewal Administration and the Bureau 
of Publie Roads to ask cooperation in these urban-renewal areas where 
major highway programs are running through. The first we ever 
heard about this was just. a rumor actually, on the streets. Somebody 
said, “Well, I hear they are going to overpass West Clinton Stree ee 
We didn’t know whether West Clinton Street was going over the park- 
way or the parkway over West C linton. We heard this just at the end 
of our acquisition cases in court. It involved property along the 
parkway. 

Then later by the commissioners meeting and discussing it and 
supporting it and writing letters to the State Department, we found 
out that it was actually so. I have no argument whether they over- 
pass or not, but I do believe that we should have been informed of 
that somewhere along the line; that this was being done. If they 
had any plans, we should have known about. it. Ree ently we did 
receive a preliminary sketch showing the proposed overpass, ‘and what 
land of ours it would take. They say that is now pending with the 
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Bureau of Public Roads and when they know they will get together 
with the Housing Authority. We had already had a renewal ap- 
raisal made, you see, ready to sell the land. That will be of no bene- 

t to us anymore. That will have to be redone. The plans and 
specifications for the site improvements had already been transmitted 
to the regional office for study. They are no longer any good and 
will have to be done over, which is another delay of 3 to 6 months of 
getting back to the position we were in when we first heard about the 
overpass, and in the meantime—— 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Weaver, I don’t quite understand how it 
affects you ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. Wecan not sell the land, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. Any part of it? 

Mr. Weaver. Our renewal plan had roads, and if they come in and 

ut in excess streets, we are going to have to put our roads elsewhere. 
We just don’t know what to do. It is going to change the entire lay- 
out there, and we wouldn't offer it for sale. For instance we had 
land 

Senator Sparkman. Let me get this point in, does it necessarily 
affect you adversely except—— 

Mr. Weaver. Time. 

Senator SparkMAN. Time and the necessary changes / 

Mr. Weaver. Interest on the money we don’t know about. We 
financed in June. 

Senator Sparkman. When I said, doesn’t adversely affect you, I 
meant doesn’t adversely affect the value of the land. 

Mr. Weaver. No. We have had some experts say yes, we have had 
some say no. 

Senator SparkMAN. But your thought is that there ought to be 
closer coordination ? 

Mr, Weaver. That is the point I make. We should know that so 
we could plan accordingly. In other words we wouldn’t have paid for 
the reuse appraisal. 

Senator SparkMAN. What bypass would this be? 

Mr. Weaver. This is where the four-lane highway goes right 
through the middle of that West Clinton Street urban renewal area. 

Senator Sparkman. I know, but what road, Route 431 ? 

Mr. Weaver. Route 431, north and south. It will go over Clinton 
Street. 

Senator Sparkman. West of Clinton, the parkway itself? 

Mr. Weaver. Runs right through the middle. 

Senator Sparkman. But the present parkway runs through it? 

Mr, Weaver. They are going to overpass it. Our project is cut in 
the middle, where we went this morning— 

Senator Sparkman. You mean this bypass is going to overpass the 
parkway ’ 

Mr. Weaver. It’s an overpass; yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Overpass the parkway and go across your 
property / 

Mr. Weaver. It’s for the present parkway we were on this morning, 
where we crossed Home Street. There the overpass will be extended 
south, till it gets over Clinton and then drop down, and go on south. 

Senator Sparkman. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. Weaver. Our project is split in the middle by this four lane 
Memorial Parkway. We have pr ps on each side. Where we were 
going to face it, we are going to have a 25-foot fill which will back 
up to it. 

Senator Sparkman. Do you know how soon you will get a final 
answer on it ? 

Mr. Weaver. No, sir; we have no idea. Time is really our concern. 
If we have to refinance the whole loan deal it will make a difference 
in interest. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Have you any suggestion as to how that kind 
of problem can be avoided? As Has alre sady been pointed out here, 
this new highway program which really hasn’t gotten started yet, 
is going to have a terrific impact. This is going to be multiplied hun- 
dreds of times throughout the country. Do you have any suggestions 
as to how the programs can be made to be coordinate / 

Mr. Weaver. The only thing I can suggest, Senator, is that if it is 
one of the federally aided highw ays there be some kind of requirement 
that the department of highways in each State notify the agency 
involved if it is going through an urban renewal area. If there were 
some official notification we could plan accor dingly. Had we known 
this, and I am sure they must have discussed it 3 or 4 months earlier, 
our plans would have been halted, should have been, and we would 
have saved expense and time. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Weaver, if this federally aided highway runs 
through your city, don’t you have some control over where it goes, 
can’t the Mayor say we don’t want it there ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. Thte problem was whether they should overpass or not. 
I have no argument with that at all. It is whether or not we should 
have been notified that they were going to take some of our land 
in making this cloverleaf, or whatever r they decided on. 

Mr. Carrer. Can they put it through a certain area if you and 
the city don’t want it to go through? Can they put it through over 
your objections? 

Mr. Weaver. You get into the question of the right of eminent 
domain. When one public agency is going to condemn the property 
of another, it is a question of who has the greatest need, and some- 
times 

Senator Sparkman. It certainly becomes a very difficult question 
to handle. I think it is largely up to the State highway department; 
isn’t it? 

Mayor Searcy. That’s right. 

Senator SparKMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Weaver. In this project, as I have said before, we purchased 
117 parcels of land and for the purposes of relocation we acquired 
71 families. I say for the purpose of relocation—it is surprising 
the number of single women or men owning their own homes and 
living there. Although you may say we have no relocation responsi- 
bility, we do as a matter of fact. We have to go in and sit down 
and talk with them and first get them to accept our price. They 
want to know where they are going; so do you. For purposes of 
relocation we acquired 71 families, 7 white and 64 colored. Of these 
7 white and 64 colored families that have been relocated, 24 have been 
relocated in public housing and 17 built their own homes using sec- 
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tion 221 or local financing. You saw some of those this morning. 
Our expense with that was that we had heard about section 221 and 
made a trip to Birmingham to discuss it. There was not a whole lot 
of information on it at “that time, even though it was in effect. ‘There 
were some allocations for the city and we were told generally how 
to proceed and we decided to try one and get it all the. way through. 
This house, one of the first ones built, was built for J. A. Davis on 
Plasket Pike. 

We took that set of plans to FHA for approval of the lot, approval 
of the plan, then to Fannie May for prior commitment, and then 
construction started on it. 

Once we knew that was going to work we went to the real-estate 
board and tried to explain this program and get them interested in it. 
They have become more and more interested in the program. The 
reason we didn’t have more people I believe, in our first project was 
that if we go down and talk to them and say: “You are entitled to 
one of these loans if you will get out and find a man who will build you 
a home—go to a real-estate agent of your choice and tell him you 
are eligible—I will give you a certificate.” That just doesn’t go over 
too well, particularly with the colored people. 

We have to have something to show and that is a real problem. 
How many houses we have built where they can see them. If they can 
see a house and we can say this will cost you so much down, and so 
much a month perhaps then they are interested. We do find how- 
ever, particularly among the colored people there is great reluctance 
to undertake a mortgage, particularly in the older people. You 
might think it would be the opposite but it is not true. That runs 
pretty well throughout all of those areas we have worked in. but 
some do and we have been able to use them to avoid some great hard- 
ships. The real problem in urban renewal is relocation. The greatest 
problem is relocation. If we cannot relocate these people, our project 
will bog down. We can’t just throw them out. So it becomes a ques- 
tion of what to do. Some of them own their own little home, and 
maybe it isa shack. The true market value is only $1,500. 

Everyone will agree that they can improve themselves and go into 
a better neighborhood, but today in Huntsville that is about the price 
of a lot in a good neighborhood. The cheapest they can get is about 
$1,000 to $1,500. So they do have a real question when they ask where 
am [ going to go. That is why we have to keep ahead of it with pub- 
lic housing. 

I mentioned this mor ning our one Negro public housing unit, Coun- 
cil Court, had 14 moveouts last year and 12 of those we took from 
West Clifton Street—moved the people i in from down there. So the 

12 that moved out of the area into Council Court, others moved some- 
where else. Some of them found places to move to. We were required 
at the start of this program, to keep a vacancy card file. 

Senator Sparkman. Do you know the relocation unit authority ? 

Mr. Weaver. I am the director for urban renewal and of course 
_ Senator Sparkman. Your authority has the relocation responsibil- 
ity ? 

Mr. Weaver. We have a relocation specialist in this particular 
work. 

Senator Sparkman. But the authority has the responsibility ? 
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Mr. Weaver. It certainly does. Under the contract we were to keep 
a vacancy card file. We finally abandoned it, we never could find a 
vacancy to list. I mean anything to move them into. Sometimes 
they could find something. Someone would move into the countr y or 
something like that, but it was very few. They are willing to move 
anywhere but had nowhere to move to. 

Mr. Semer. What tools do you think you will need to help solve 
the relocation problem; what tools do you think you will need in ad- 
dition to those that exist ’ 

Mr. Weaver. There are several things. One that we have of course 
is public housing. But we have to get more of that built before we 
can relocate a large number from our second project, our Winston 
Street project. That’s No. 1. Our second is section 221. It has one 
drawback in this particular plan, and that is they have never defined 
the $10,000. 

We are a high-cost area. Huntsville in my opinion should qualify, 
not maybe on the price of construction but on the land cost. The 
land costs are terrific. Many builders have said that if we could qual- 
ify under the $10,000 maximum that they could build a real nice 
3-bedroom home. We have seen some that have been built for less 
than that on a lot that was bought way back when a person could get 
it for $800 or $900, but if they go out and buy that same lot today it is 
going to cost them $1,500. 

Mr. Carter. You think that Huntsville should be classed as a high- 
cost area for purposes of section 221 ? 

Mr. Weaver. [ certainly do, I think this program would take a 
spurt and that all the builders would be interested. 

I have talked to the builders and that is one of the things they tell 
me they can’t do. They like to build and build, cut corners here and 
there to build a house 

Mr. Semer. Have you made an effort to get Huntsville designated 
a high-cost area ? 

Mr. Weaver. I discussed that with Mr. Taylor, who is president of 
the local real-estate board. They were going to write a letter, and, 
I am sure, did, asking that they be given that consideration. The 
outcome of that I don’t know. 

Mr. Carrer. Who makes that decision, Mr. Mason or Mr. Holmes? 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Mason makes that, the head of FHA, not Mr. 
Holmes. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Norman Mason makes that decision, the head of 
FHA? 

Mr. Weaver. He makes that decision, that’s right. In fact, we 
asked for that information and were told to write a letter. Whether 
that has ever been acted upon I don’t know. In addition to my duties 
as urban renewal director, I’m certifying officer for the city for sec- 
tion 221. As I say, I take that pretty seriously because I think sec- 
tion 221 is one of the finest programs I have ever known. It really 
gets at the great mass of people who want a good home and can’t find 
it. Dll give you some cxampes. At first my understanding was 
that you didn’t issue a section 221 certificate until such time as you 
acquired the property. But at a meeting in Lansing, Mich., last year 
at the urban renewal conference, Mr. Mason spoke, Mr. Beverly Ma- 
son. One of his points was that as soon as you delineate an area, as 
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an urban renewal area, you should immediately, if anybody wants a 
section 221 certificate, issue it. And so we started doing that. In our 
Bookertown area that we toured this morning— 

Mr. Semer. Excuse me just a moment. You say as soon as an 
urban renewal area is delineated, you, as certifying officer, can do 
what? 

Mr. Weaver. Issue a certificate of eligibility to any person living in 
the area. 

Mr. Semer. To a person who will be relocated, need relocation 
housing 

Mr. Weaver. Eventually. 

Mr. Semer. Eventually / 

Mr. Weaver. If the project goes through. 

Mr. Semer. Then what happens, once this person has such a cer- 
tificate? What can he do with it? 

Mr. Weaver. Let me tell you how we operate here. We knew that 
in the West Huntsville Ninth Avenue area, Bookertown, as we call it, 
on the northern fringe of that, there are quite a few people that prob- 
ably have jobs that would qualify them under section 221 and would 
like to. buy a house. So we made that information available to the 
real-estate board, and several people have been active in just going 
out and telling those people that they were entitled to use section 291 
if they wanted to move out now—— 

Mr. Semer. As soon as you delineate an area, you, as certifying 
officer, can issue a certificate ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. That was what we were told by Mr. —— 

Mr. Semer. 'To whom? 

Mr. Weaver. To a person living within that area. 

Mr. Semer. To a person who will eventually be displaced by gov- 
ernmental action. Now, have you reached the stage where you 
actually issue certificates ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. This is the way I issue it strictly for the purpose 
of control. As soon as that person goes to a real estate agent or some- 
one that will process an FHA loan for him and reaches the point 
where they are ready to send his application for that loan through the 
regular normal channels, I issue that certificate to him and the real 
estate agent if they are together, or sometimes I deliver it in person to 
them. I ask them if something happens to the loan to notify me so 
that I can mark it void. I have to keep a register of those that I issue 
for the purpose of control 

Mr. Semer. Who has to take the initiative? Is the family to be 
displaced required to take the initiative to get in touch with the real 
estate agent or the mortgagee ? 

Mr. Weaver. That’s right. The only way I have done anything 
being active in, you might say, spreading the gospel to them. I 
to let all these people know. 

Senator Sparkman. Getting the information to these—to their 
entitlement ? 

Mr. Weaver. For instance we will get to another point on section 
291, while we are on it. It was at Redstone Park nearly a year ago. 

The arsenal decided to move all the civilians living in Redstone 
Park out and put in military personnel. That created quite a prob- 
Jem. They all received 90-day notices. There are quite a few of 
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them out there and it was a panicky situation. In reading the order 
I determined that it was governmental action. They were » being dis- 
placed by governmental action and they probably h: id never heard of 
section 221. They hadn’t and I called up the housing officer at the 
arsenal and he hadn’t, and he had no plans for these people at all. 
At that time we had just gone through this first section 221 and gotten 
it through and had this question cleared up in Fanny May, as you 
remember, they giving a prior commitment and backing out on it, 
We had that question cleared up so that we knew it was going to work, 
We had an article put in the paper saying that those people would 
be eligible for section 221. We proceeded to issue certificates to them 
and to my knowledge some 13 new houses were built specifically for 
them without any commitments. FHA loans were closed subse- 
quently on all of those. Several bought existing houses in West Lawn 
and places of that type or moved into the c ity. 

I was later informed that that was probably a technical mistake 
and those people should not have been given section 221 aid. The 
reason being that they lived in an area that did not have a workable 
program. To clear up this question, I wrote a letter to Mr. Mason, 
Mr. Beverly Mason, who is special assistant to Mr. Norman Mason, 
and posed this in brief form and asked him for an advisor y opinion. 
He wrote back and said in his opinion that was right; they should 
not have been, in that they lived in an area that did not have a work- 
able program and that Madison County probably should adopt a work- 
able program, so as to take care of those type of people. 

There were several people at that time clamoring for a certificate 
and naturally I refused to issue one. This is the question that arises 
in my mind. In that particular case they didn’t live in the city or 
the country. They lived on a military reservation that starts at the 
city limits and goes to the river. Why should the county pass a 
workable program to help people in Redstone Park, when the county 
has no municipalities as such in it except the city of Huntsville? 
Why would they need a code enforcement or minimum builders stand- 
ard and all that for the farmland around here? To say that those 
people could be displaced by governmental action and have no re- 
course if they were willing to move into an area that did have a work- 
able program where section 221 houses were being built and were cer- 
tainly available for them. 

Christmas Eve day, a lady from Limestone County came to my 
office. How she got there I don’t know. She came init town and 
went to some real-estate offices, was directed to see me. She lived over 
in Limestone County and a Federal highway program was taking her 
home. She is eligible under section 221, but she lives out in the 
county. Athens doesn’t have a workable program. ‘They are willing 
to move to Huntsville, but under that interpretation I can’t issue a 
certificate of eligibility under section 221. I don’t believe that was 
the intent of the law. As I read and interpreted the law it says that 
you can build under section 221 only in an area that has a workable 
program and that I thought was for the purpose of control. So that 
houses wouldn’t deteriorate into slum houses, build it where a city had 
a workable program. 

But saying that a person, whose property is being taken for any 
governmental action, which comes under this, such as the highway 
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program, the schoolhouse or anything, cannot qualify because, at that 
particular spot where he lived didn’t have a workable program is 
wrong. That is discrimination and I don’t believe that was the intent 
of the law. I don’t know, I don’t believe they went into it deeply 
enough. ‘Those people who live out in the country, the natural place 
for them to move to is into the city. 

In Madison County, it would be useless to go to the commissioners 
and ask them to adopt a workable program. I don’t think they 
would feel they need it for farmland around there. That is one of 
the big problems that we face. It is not a problem strictly within 
my province. I was appointed certifying officer because we are deal- 
ing largely in urban renewals. But I do feel since this program is a 
program that if it is carried out properly it will reach a great mass of 
the American people who need and want a new home. 

Mr. Semen. [s it your legislative recommendation that the workable 
program requirements in section 221 be reexamined in the light of the 
Redstone Park case, which you just described to us and to make 
eligible a person living in the county where a workable program isn’t 
needed, who is displaced by a highway program, and whose logical! 
move would be into the city. Now does this person in the county 
being displaced by the highway program work in the city or at 
Redstone’ 

Mr. Weaver. This particular lady, I don’t know whether she works 
there or not. I do know, however, that they were eligible under sec- 
tion 221 income requirements and were willing to move to the city 
of Huntsville. Of such cases, you wouldn’t have too many. It was 
my recommendation that they restudy this situation so that the only 
requirement be that it be built in an area that has a workable program. 
But any person so displaced by any of these categories now listed, such 
as over income in public housing, the highway program, school build- 
ing, or anything of that nature, can move to an area that has it; if 
they do so by their own choosing, and be eligible to buy under section 
221. 

Senator Sparkman. I think it is a very good suggestion; as a matter 
of fact, I am of the opinion that such a proposition was not considered 
at all when we wrote that provision into the law. Certainly the 
highway program is going to displace many people. When we wrote 
section 221 the highway program had not been authorized. 

Mr. Weaver. We had to have an urban renewal area within—— 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. Later on the highway program came in 
and certainly in future years it is going to intensify this problem. 
There are other occasions when that might arise. For instance, in 
building a defense plant or something of that kind, some Government 
undertaking out in the country. I agree with you that they ought to 
be eligible for the section 221 program, since that is the very purpose 
for which it was devised. It ought not be restricted to areas within 
cities that have workable programs. I think it is a good suggestion. 
Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. sir: I would like to finish up if you don’t mind. 
It will take just a few more minutes. In most of these projects we 
have found this and I think it will hold true, in Chicago and New York, 
they may vary percentagewise, but I think you will find the same 
situation from little projects of 50 acres on up. That you have cer: 
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tain groups, landowners in there, that want to do better. You have 
some tenants in there that would like to do better and you have that 
hard core of people, that you find in all of them, which we found in 
ours. The mentally deficient, the persons who have skidded down—in 
the big cities—what they call the skidrows, down the ladder into the 
gutter, they don’t particularly care. You have the prostitutes, you 
have the criminal element, you have all of those; you find certain 
amounts in these areas. When you face-talk about relocation, what 
do you do with them? ‘True, they tell me in some of the larger cities, 
they just disappear. I think probably they turn their heads and let 
them disappear. But we are not that lucky here, we have to do some- 
thing with them. Don’t think they won’t just sit there, and let your 
project cost you interest on a million dollars which just runs and runs, 
When you have a real shortage of housing as we have it is a real 
problem. But let’s suppose they do move out. They move over into 
another area and if it 1s a progressive city, like we feel we have here, 
eventually we are going to get to most of them. We are just sort of 
backing these people up and shoving them off. 

We have some that left West Clinton Street before we ever acquired 
property. They eased out and they are down in Winston now. We 
get them from there. They are going to move over somewhere else. 
Eventually we are going to face the problem. I am sure that as the 
urban renewal program goes on for 10 or 15 years even in the big 
cities of the north they are going to have to come up with a proposition 
of what they are going to do with this so-called hard core of people 
that live in these type areas. About a year ago we applied for a 
demonstration grant, and in this you will find it outlined. We asked 
for this—to let us undertake in Huntsville a demonstration for our 
type of city. By taking some of these people and building some 
minimum-type housing and in that housing provide certain social 
services, 

This committee was composed of the mayor, Dr. Gay, some county 
health people, and Mrs. Wright, who has been a psychiatric social 
worker up in Indianapolis, whose husband is a physician here, and 
Mrs. Butler. Civic-minded people that worked with us a very long 
time, and came up with the recommendation that we build mintmum- 
type housing and in it provide certain basic facilities and a psychiatric 
social worker if necessary. That was one of the recommendations, 
but whatever would be needed, to take these people into these areas 
and do what you could with them. It may be that the recommendation 
in the end would be that they should be sent to the State mental 
institution. Others that could be helped—— 

Mr. Semer. You are now describing certain welfare aspects of 
relocation. 

Mr. Weaver. These are people and they have these problems, and 
what do you do with them? The welfare agencies is one of the 
answers, This is an urban-removal program turned over to the local 
welfare agencies to see what they can do. They were very sympathic. 
They are overworked and the caseworkers receive, we find in our area, 
many people on relief when we start relocating. They say they work 
with them every day and eventually get something done and it helps. 
If time will permit I would like to tell you about some of the families 
that we have taken right out of there in the past 2 years, through 
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helping them and going to visit them and revisiting them. Just how 
much progress they have made. 

Mr. Semer. Do you think you could do this welfare job at the local 
level, or do you think you might need some aid from other govern- 
mental agencies ? 

Mr. Weaver. We felt that if we could build this housing, we could 
work through the county health department. Maybe with some in- 
crease in their funds they could provide additional help. 

Some of the voluntary organizations to maintain services and see 
what they can do with these people and, eventually, as you say, grad- 
uate them into public housing. Others, we are going to have to face 
it someday, maybe not right now, but some day—— 

Senator SrarkMANn. Graduate them into public housing out of 
what! 

Mr. Weaver. Out of this rehabilitation housing, take them out of 
the slums first-—— 

Senator SparkMAN. Oh, you mean provided you are authorized to 
build what you call rehabilitation housing ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. Then graduate them. If you put them in public- 
housing projects, you would break down everything that you have 
built? up over the years, some of them. As IJ say, they will disappear 
if you wait around awhile but I am sure that this program— 

Senator SpARKMAN. Let me get this straight. As I understand the 
law, you are required, and I want to emphasize that word “required,” 
you are required to find a place to relocate these people, you can’t just 
set them out on the street / 

Mr. Weaver. That’s right, unless they do certain things, unless they 
commit immoral acts or, under the present law, they fail to pay the 
rent. You can evict them. 

Senator SparkMAN. | am not talking about public housing, I am 
talking about when you throw them out of this slum area that you 
are clearing—— 

Mr. Weaver. I am not either; let me show you how that works. 

Senator SPARKMAN. You have to place them somewhere ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. If we buy a piece of property and he lives there and 
pays $15 a month we can’t relocate him. He continues to pay the 
housing authority that $15 a month. Under the law, if he fails to 
pay that rent over a certain period of time and repeatedly refuses to 
pay it, we are required to evict him, and he loses all of his rights 
under relocation. 

Senator SparKMAN. You say some of these people you just can’t 
afford to put in public housing and yet you are required to put them 
somewhere. So just where are you going to put them ? 

Mr. Weaver. That is the big problem. So far, out of this one proj- 
ect we have managed. It just takes patience, perseverance, and prayer, 
Ireckon. We got through this group. 

Senator SparkMAN. Based upon your experience thus far in urban 
renewal, do you believe in it as a worthwhile program ¢ 
_ Mr. Weaver. Let me say this unqualifiedly, that I think that. this 
is one of the finest programs that I have ever seen and known. You 
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of this program, but on the other, I think it would be too strong an 
attachment. I believe in it. 

Senator Sparkman. Let me make the prodiction that urban re- 
newal is going to be continued. 

You may remember that about 2 years ago President Eisenhower 
said that at the rate we were going it would take us over 200 years 
to clean out the slums in the cities of America. Within that 200 years 
think of the new slums that would have been generated. I think we 
have stepped up the program beyond the point, the rate, at which it was 
going when the President made that statement. I am confident that 
Congress is going to continue the urban-renewal program, because of 
its belief that it is making progress in cleaning up slum conditions 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Weaver. One of the reasons, of course, is that you feel that you 
are helping somebody, and the other is that you can stand and see, 
like down at West Clinton Street, what used to be there. You stand 
there now and see now that it is cleaned up and in a few years now 
there will be fine buildings there. It will be a better part of town. 
It isa fine program. It is a new program and I think we are going to 
learn a lot and interpret what we have learned into legislation eventu- 
ally. Let me, I know time is running short, let me briefly go over 
one or two things. As to these relocation payments, under our first 
project we just paid the first month’s rent. We had that authority in 
the contract, and we paid the first month’s rent and that was a great 
help. Sometimes it is so difficult to find a person a place to live. 
When you find it you want him to move that day. He says I am sorry 
but I just don’t have the rent. If we can pay that first month’s rent, 
we say, we will pay your rent, let’s move. But under this Winston 
Street project, we cannot pay the first month’s rent. 

We are under that first act that says you can pay up to $100 but not 
any rent, only moving cost, and that has to be itemized. Congress last 
year changed that and said, just give them a flat $100 relocation pay- 
ment with no itemization required and I assume they could pay their 
first month’s rent with that or whatever they wanted to. However, 
that has not been put into effect yet. That was left wp to the Ad- 
ministrator and we had some communication the other day that there 
would be some information on that in a few days, so that we can amend 
our contract. Already in Winston Street we bought a house, the ten- 
ants were white, and we had a vacancy in Butler Terrace and she didn’t 
move because she could not rake up the rent. ‘The woman was on 
welfare and it was in the middle of the month, it was the 15th of 
December to be exact. She got out and did everything she aan but 
she could not rake up the money. We could not relocate her and as a 
result we put some family in that did not have anything to do with our 
urban-renewal project. We have lost the one chance of reloc: ating that 
person because we couldn’t pay her first month’s rent. I would prefer 
going back to the old, just paying the first month’s rent or being able 
to give them this money across the board, no questions asked. Then 
they could pay moving costs, the first month’s rent, or whatever. It 
certainly would speed up relocation because normally these people 
don’t have a reserve of cash with them all of the time. ‘They may have 

aid a month’s rent in advance and they want to live out that month. 
Vet me get these things in here that we have already gone over. I want 
to make sure that I don’t miss anything. 
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Senator SPARKMAN. You realize, don’t you that the whole state- 
ment is in the record already. 

Mr. Weaver. Yes,sir, 

Senator SpaRKMAN. And it will be carefully studied. 

Mr. Weaver. I want to make this one point. When we started 
relocation in West Clinton Street, when we first went in there and 
started, we were met with nothing but hostility. It was new; people 
did not realize what was going on. They felt they were going to be 
kicked out in the street. ‘They were reluctant to sign anything. We 
had a hard time signing options because they felt as soon as they did 
we would throw them out. Through a program of helping those 
people, like some of the houses I showed you we rehabilitated, some 
few were able to be moved. Where the man couldn’t buy another 
house, we could conserve the one he had He could take his money 
and do that. Why those people live in those brick houses on Stanley 
Drive and Bell Avenue and all those places. We received this letter 
from L. C. Jamar, who is the editor of a Negro newspaper here in 
town, who owned property in that area—— 

Senator SparKMAN. Is that a Negro newspaper ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. This was written to the housing authority 
and it says this: 

GENTLEMEN: This letter comes to congratulate you upon the fine manner in 
which you have handled the clearing of the West Clinton Street slum area. 

You have shown skill and patience in relocating the displaced families. The 
beautiful homes erected and being erected by and for former homeowners of this 
area justify the wisdom and foresight of those responsible for this work. 

We look forward to seeing this area, which has been a blight in our commu- 
nity, developed into a beauty spot of Huntsville in which will be located firms 
which will contribute to the growth and prosperity of our fast-growing city. 

L. C. JAMAR. 


We felt that from a terrible beginning that coming to the end we 
showed that we can do this and we have the tools. I think some of 
them ought to be expanded. I believe that we ought to be given that 
$10,000 minimum for section 221. Our public housing will help a lot. 
We should stimulate in some manner someone to build rental housing 
for some of the people to rent. But all in all I think we have been 
very successful here. We have no complaints with the program: 
just that there are some things that I think we can improve as we go 
along, and that is true of anything. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you very much; that is a very good 
statement. 

(Mr. Weaver’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Macon L. WEAveR, ASSISTANT Director For UrsaAN RENEWAL, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


My name is Macon L. Weaver. I am assistant director for urban renewal, the 
Housing Authority of the City of Huntsville, Ala. I have held this position about 
20 months since our first project went into execution. 

In Huntsville today, we have 3 projects: (1) West Clinton Street redevelop- 
ment area, consisting of 50.77 acres; (2) the Winston Street urban-renewal 
area consisting of 40 acres; (3) Madison Pike-Ninth Avenue West urban-renewal 
area. Our first project, the West Clinton Street project, is ready for site im- 
provements, except that the highway department and the bureau of public roads 
how propose to have Memorial Parkway overpass West Clinton Street. This will 
cause us to change our plans for site improvements and land disposition. While 
the value of the land will be less, the greater damage to the project is the long 
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delay, while the highway department and bureau of public roads decide on 
what they intend to do. At the present time we are at a standstill and haye 
been for 3 months. If we are delayed much longer we will have to refinance 
our total loan for another year; this means a considerable sum in interest pay- 
ments. It seems that there should be a duty placed on the Bureau of Public 
Roads, whenever they contemplate a program through the State highway de 
partment that will effect an urban-renewal project to so inform the housing 
authority, an agency carrying out the urban-renewal projects. We got our first 
information through rumor, later on we got it second hand from Mr. Herman 
Nelson, director of the State highway department. A few weeks ago we got 
a preliminary sketch prepared by the highway department, but as of now we 
do not have a letter or any official document to inform us that the overpass is 
actually going to be constructed. 

We got our first indication that the overpass was being planned during the 
period when were were finishing up our last condemnation cases in the project. 
All property in private ownership on the east side of the parkway was involved 
in these cases. We paid the high front-foot value being given to parkway front- 
age, and now this property will face a 25-foot fill instead of the parkway. If we 
had had this information at the time these cases were being tried, the awards 
would have been much lower and more realistic to the true value. 

In this project we purchased 117 parcels of land. For purposes of relocation 
we acquired 71 families, 7 white and 64 Negro. Of these 7 white and 64 Negro 
families which have been relocated, 24 were relocated in public housing, 17 built 
their own homes using section 221 or local financing. In the beginning there 
was a reluctance on the part of the majority to do anything. However, after 
1 or 2 were able to build new homes and they could see that no one was being 
put out in the street, the resistance broke down and acquisition sped up. Relo- 
cation of tenants and property owners is the key to suecess or failure of urban 
renewal. You can never forget that while it may be a shack to the real-estate 
appraiser, it’s home to the owner who lives in it. When you offer $1,200 to 
$1,500 for these shacks, which may be all they are worth, you must be ready to 
answer this question, “Where can I go? I can’t even buy a lot for that amount 
of money.” 

Section 221 mortgage assistance is a great help. However, so many can't 
qualify. They could make the monthly payments, but their income is from 
domestic work or doing odd jobs. The income may be derived from 8 or 4 
members of the family unit and, when added together, it may be more than 
enough to meet FHA requirements; however, no one person makes enough. 
Many of our Negro citizens are now working at the arsenal and can qualify. 
Those who can are taking advantage of this program. 

In our first project we found that what has lately been described as the hard 
core of slum tenants are those people who are dope addicts, alcoholics, prosti- 
tutes, criminals, and the aged or infirm. They live both alone and as family 
units. Usually, they are renters with no visible means of support, uniess it’s a 
welfare check. They are not eligible for public housing because of their charac- 
ter, lack of any income, and being single under 65. The question arises, What 
do you do with them? That question arose with us. Prayer, perseverance, and 
patience seems to be the only answer. 

We found 1 Negro woman over 80 years of age with cancer of the legs. She 
had lain in one place so long, that rats had chewed her feet raw. Another 80- 
year-old Negro woman who lived alone was mentally retarded. Another very 
old man who lived alone did not want to move. <A 35-year-old Negro man who 
was an imbecile and lived in a barn, died of starvation when the families who 
had fed him moved away. Eventually all of these families or single persons 
were relocated. Some to institutions and some with families in other parts of 
town. Iam sure others we don’t know about drifted away to other slum areas and 
later they will make our problem greater because sooner or later we hope that 
there will not be any slum areas for them to go into. We proposed to the re 
gional office and to the Demonstration Branch of the URA in Washington, D.C., 
that we be given a demonstration grant, to study methods to relocate and re 
habilitate these people. 

Our letter of proposal and the answer we received is set out below: 

“DreaR Mr. WepGe: Mayor R. B. Searcy has asked me to inform you of the 
city’s intention to apply for a grant under section 314 of the Housing Act of 1949. 
I am, therefore, writing you to outline what we have in mind and to ask for 
your comments while our proposal is in the formative stage. 
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“The purpose of the proposed relocation demonstration project is to undertake 
a demonstration of the method of relocation and social treatment of persons dis- 
placed by urban renewal who otherwise would not be relocated to public housing 
or standard private housing within the meaning of section 105c of said act. The 
demonstration is intended to rehouse a group of inveterate slum dwellers of the 
type characteristically lacking in family discipline and morals. Such families 
appear to have abandoned hope of improvement, they fail to accept a sense of 
good citizenship and many are given to excessive drinking. These individuals 
represent the hard core of the slum population and are for the most part re- 
sponsible for the city’s delinquency, communicable diseases, and illegal and anti- 
social behavior. To attain the relocation objectives of the act, such slum occu- 
pants need a carefully and skillfully planned program of social rehabilitation. 
The demonstration project proposes to study, to design, to build, and to manage 
a permanently constructed group of dwellings for such families. 

“The demonstration project would operate and manage such dwellers during 
the term of the three urban renewal projects now under development or planning. 
The project would provide such social, health, psychiatric, or preventive services 
as are needed for the rehabilitation of these people to the maximum extent at- 
tainable, and with a view to having the occupants graduated into the city’s nor- 
mal supply of low rent public housing or their renting or buying standard private 
dwellings. Careful documentation of the entire activity would be kept and a 
report prepared to make the experience available to other redevelopment agen- 
cies and communities throughout the Nation. 

“To make this proposed project more concrete as a proposal for discussion, 
I am presenting some statistics and hypothetical cost estimates. We expect to 
study the cost estimates and to revise them in accordance with supporting infor- 
maion which we will submit with our formal application. The following, there- 
fore, should be regarded as being submitted for illustrative purposes only: 

“Interviews With 226 families living in the Madison Pike-9th Avenue West 
title I project area indicated, 112 have incomes above the admission limit to low- 
rent public housing who conceivably will be relocated in private housing. There 
were 114 families who had incomes below the admission limits to public housing 
of which 80 were expected to be relocatable in low rent public housing. There 
remains a hard core of 34 families which, in our judgment, would not move into 
low-rent public housing and would prefer to move into another slum, unless 
special provision can be made for them. All of these are renters. The city in 
its slum-clearance program is vitally concerned that no additional slums be 
created by the title I project and intends that these families shall be suitably re- 
housed instead. 

“The relocation of this group of problem families are as follows: 


“Rehousing requirements 
“On the basis of paying 20 percent of annual income for shelter rent: 


“11 single persons require 1-bedroom units: 
“} under $8.30 per month 
3 $8.30 to $10.50 per month 
3 $10.50 to $16.65 per month 
“6 2-person families require 1-bedroom units: 
“1 under $8.30 per month 
2 $10.50 to $16.65 per month 
1 $20 to $23.30 per month 
1 $30 to $33.30 per month 
1 $36.65 to $40 per month 
“1 3-person family requires a 2-bedroom unit at $10.50 to $16.65 
“4 4-person families require a 2-bedroom unit at $10.50 to $16.65: 
“1 $8.30 to $10.50 per month 
1 $16.65 to $20 per month 
2 $36.65 to $40 per month 
“3 6-person families require 3-bedroom units: 
“1 under $8.30 
1 $16.65 to $20 per month 
1 $20 to $23.30 per month 
“4 7-person families require 4-bedroom units: 
“3 $23.30 to $30 per month 
7 1 $30 to $33.30 per month 
2 8-person families require 5-bedroom units at $23.30 to $26.65 
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“3 9-person families require 5-bedroom units: 
“1 $23.30 to $26.65 per month 
1 $33.30 to $36.65 per month 
1 $56.65 to $60 per month 
“The rents paid by these families in the slum area amounted to $583 per month 
on the basis of 20 percent income. A total monthly rent roll of $654 is estimated 
as shown by a tabulation of the required size and rental of the relocation units, 


“Required size and rental of relocation units 

Dwelling units of the following size and rents would be required to rehouse 
these occupants at prices they can afford to pay. (A minimum rent of $12 per 
month is considered essential to project feasibility. This is the minimum of the 
slum dwellings. ) 








oi Se TRIE MAE Ee OO NN in iki icc ecmnc iain cumiaes $168 
ee a | ae insu, 
2 1-bedroom units at $30 per month______--~-- EE Ee EE 
2. weeeroom: MAINS Ot Sie DO? MORIA... 8... nnn nnn nen nnn eel == oa 

i 2-pedroom unite at $i8-per montm................._......... secs os eigen 

2 2-bedroom units at $30 per month._..................- sis aceon ae 

1 3-bedroom units at $12 per month__-------___-~- ah siete ieidheanegatiainas cece a 

1 3-bedroom units at $18 per month_-_--_- sic ding sh etuaghecaina satus Gots nicer, 

pe EE ee a oi Sn 
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en See RC OR WG ene sennunmecemune 30 
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1 5-bedroom units at $50 per month__-_--- sss Ieciafue do cion hasdasapeeibaiintas tends, a cavise nee 50 
aes ee Seer. er Women: tee Unies)... ence 654 

“17 1-bedroom, 5 2-bedroom, 3 3-bedroom, 4 4-bedroom, 5 5-bedroom, total, 34: 
ence asinine ees mena aman uaaenne at Jeanna $204 
ak eieemincnnietel mete deseanes aitsioeaelenaye wiennaSiinie 36 

I ise Gagne seb an owervbosin ah endeijisio ip snes Ube 40 
a ed ae tani es vs cer ertompen aed enciiies aebinianesies sapwen ean es chabub sagem aaa 144 
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I oo is wc oe celevian nts chitin alae evans pena anelentl 50 
Total, 34 (average of $19.25 per month or $7,848 per annum) __-_-_-_- 654 


“Rough cost estimates 
“For a project of 50 units the following construction costs are estimated on the 
basis of constructing 25 1-bedroom units (for elderly single persons) : 
“7 2-bedroom units 
5 3-bedroom units 
6 4-bedroom units 
7 5-bedroom units 


“Estimated construction cost 


Ocean a at ee aac to as Wa pare ns dacs snl Sk sinincdeden cn ew mote $45, 000 

SI ee a intel cpthic ents ina nines visi ep caine ce dane ceacieasatag 4 a 

eI SSB ngs cochnctsnrc enn mie doit ieee emg 30, 000 
—— $330, 000 

EGUUITOT TORII BURT nie re cnerscknnnewee Spa cei 220, 000 

I a a a a se eae 10, 000 

ee aera ns as ees hnc erat gu kine hs ve eecticraw ic eh bd acl losappietaraiae 100, 000 
—— 830,000 


“It is contemplated that a simple type concrete block construction would be 
used with unenclosed closet space and painted on the interior of the block, con- 
crete slab floor and with space heaters or fireplaces. 
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“Operating expense, budget A maintenance 


“It is considered that rent incomes should be sufficient to operate the units, 
provided payments on capital investment is not a charge against rental income. 


meena: Meee TONE | LOM ses ise ncteadaenestd time bic $11, 775 
NN i tcp Sats anh ini chillies algal iain gelesen —250 
———-——- $11, 525 
Management salaries, manager (full time), secretary-bookkeeper —————— 
NN PUN a ah i hae dec neki chad ap edains baal ieee Ee ee 4, 620 
Maintenance $5.70 per unit per month____________- at Tc ta 3, 500 
soeurance................--.-~- sn ain itn TD a iat a Mi Bn eat ear 1, 875 
Utilities, water, etc___-~- tics asad cn aesth s ighadis ai a ad apa Le ik ga era ces ae 1, 53 


a ao i la a a es ls Sa lpn Sl a in ata tag lear able in ears 
“Operating expense, budget B services and treatment 

“It is considered that the city or county will provide the needed social, health, 
psychiatric, or preventive services for a period of 5 years (or the life of the pres- 
ent 3 urban redevelopment projects), that such services will be an integral part 
of the demonstration and the cost will be met by a two-thirds Federal grant and 
one-third city grant. 


“Psychiatric social worker (part time), $2,000 per year ($10,000) 
Day nursery (fee basis) net loss, $2,000 per year ($10,000) 
Visiting nurse (part time), $1,000 per year ($5,000) 

Home demonstration agent, $1,500 per year ($4.500) 
Medical care and hospitalization, defrayed by city 

Police and fire service, defrayed by city 

Institutional care, defrayed by State 

Operation of community center, $2,000 per year $$10,000) 


“Because the success of the project is, in our judgment, largely dependent 
upon the support of the city mayor, health department, county department of 
pensions and security, and voluntary social services and civie organizations, 2 
meeting of these various groups was held on Tuesday, December 4, 1956, which 
was attended by the following: Mayor Searcy; Macon Weaver, LHA; Dr. 
Otis Gay, health department; Lonnie Whitt, director of Madison County Depart- 
ment of Pensions and Security: Mrs. Wright, mental health; Mrs. Butler, child- 
care day nursery; Eydney Maslen, regional location adviser; Miss Erline Leidy, 
field representative of State department of pensions and security; Dean Mat- 
thews, city planner; and Bobbie Sue Welch, LHA relocation specialist. 

“The group thoroughly considered the proposal and the following action was 
taken : 

“Subcommittees were appointed to consider (1) design of the dwellings, (2) 
provision of social and other community services, (3) enlist participance in the 
planning of the project by four representatives, residents of the Madison Pike 
area, who would jointly meet with the committee. 

“Arrangements will be made by the mayor for the groups to visit urban re- 
hewal projects in St. Louis, hopefully, before Christmas 1956. 

“A second meeting was scheduled for December 18, 1956. 

“A formal application to Commissioner Steiner, Urban Renewal Administra- 
tor, Washington, D. C., is anticipated in January or February 1957. 

“If you have any comments or suggestions to guide us in our planning of this 
pioneering effort, they would be deeply appreciated. 

“Yours very truly, 


Answer: 

“DEAR Mr. Porter: We have received from our Atlanta regional office infor- 
mation regarding a draft proposal for a demonstration project for which we 
understand you are considering making application. 

“As we understand the proposed project, it would include the construction 
and operation of minimum standard housing to be occupied by problem families 
in process of permanent relocation, plus the provision of social casework and 
other special services to the problem families to prepare them for permanent 
relocation in standard dwellings. 

: “At the present time we have under consideration a proposed demonstration 
m the District of Columbia, which will consist principally of organizing and 
securing for the benefit of selected problem families involved in relocation the 
various social services, which are available from existing public and private 
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welfare and social-service agencies in the locality and which are needed by the 
selected families to enable them to adjust themselves to relocating permanently 
is available standard housing. This project does not contemplate providing 
special housing for the families in the demonstration. 

“Since the adjustment of problem families involved in relocation is apparently 
one faced by a number of cities, we suggest that you may be interested in carry- 
ing out a demonstration similar to that contemplated in the District of Columbia, 
but in the setting of a smaller city. This type of demonstration in a smaller 
city might include some staff services which in a larger place could be supplied 
by existing service agencies. The construction of dwelling units, however, 
would not appear to be justified under section 314. Such activity might possibly 
be advanced under public housing or section 221 of the National Housing Act. 

If you have an interest in this type of demonstration, we will be glad to 
explore it further with you. Your reply should be directed to this office, since 
the demonstration program is centrally administered. 

“Sincerely, 


“ ” 


Since section 314 will not provide the building of facilities for this purpose I 
believe that this committee should provide some method of making such a study 
because sooner or later these people will be cornered with no place to go. Many 
could be placed in public housing after a short period in rehabilitation housing, 

The suggestion that we use local social agencies to solve this problem is just 
not feasible. We find many families in these areas who are on welfare and if 
they see their caseworker twice a year they are very fortunate indeed. The 
local agencies in small towns are overloaded, they don’t have the funds, time 
or experienced personnel to carry out this type of a program. 

We are at the present time starting land acquisition in our Winston Street 
project, and we are finding that these problems on relocation are much the same 
as in our project, West Clinton Street. The only difference is that there are 
some familiés. 

In planning for relocation for our second project, we are using section 221 
to a much larger degree than in our first project. We have several builders 
who are now building under section 221 and we have houses ready for occupancy 
to show relocatees. This is much better than trying to sell an idea. 

We were able to pay the first month’s rent of tenants in our first project. 
Under our contract on our Winston Street project we can make relocation pay- 
ments not to exceed $100 for families and single persons and $2,000 for a busi- 
ness firm. The average local moving bill will not exceed $25 and a month’s rent 
for the houses that the majority will move into will not exceed $30 per month. 

We have found that you have much better success getting a family to move 
into quarters that you are able to obtain for them if you can pay the first month’s 
rent. The reason for this is that you may find them a house during the middle 
of a pay period and they will not have the money. If you wait until they are 
paid, the house will no longer be available. In understand that the new provision 
to pay the $100 relocation payment across the board without any itemized 
account has not been put into effect by the administrator of HHFA. If this 
were done, it would correct a lot of deficiencies in the law. <A family could take 
the $100, get themselves moved; pay the first month’s rent, and make such utility 
deposits as were necessary without having to borrow any money. This would 
be a strong inducement for them to help relocate themselves. I strongly urge 
that this be done and a simple way of amending any loan and grant contracts 
be devised. 

In addition to my duties with urban renewal, I am certifying officer for the 
city of Huntsville, Ala., for section 221 certificates of eligibility. However, out- 
side of a few pamphlets I have no guide to go by on eligibility. I know, of 
course, that anyone in an urban renewal area is eligible, likewise, overincome 
tenants in public housing. However, a situation arose here whereby the De- 
partment of the Army served eviction notices on all civilians living in Redstone 
Park. Redstone Park is on the arsenal reservation some 10 miles from town. 
The reservation joins the city limits on the south. Several people applied for 
aid under section 221 and I issued several certificates, all this with the knowl- 
edge of FHA. Later Mr. Blanton of HHFA regional office advised that I should 
discontinue the issuance of such certificates to.Redstone Park occupants, even 
though they were clearly being evicted by governmental action. The reasoning 
was that they were not in an area having a workable program. They were not 
in the county either, but on a military reservation, and the natural place for 
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them to relocate would be in the city of Huntsville. It seems to me that if they 
live out in the county and are evicted by governmental action and wish to re- 
locate in an area that has a workable program, they should be allowed to do 
so with help of section 221 mortgage assistance. The purpose, as I understand 
it, in allowing section 221 housing to be built only in areas having a workable 
program was to insure that this minimum-type housing would not soon become 
slum housing and not to prohibit someone being evicted by governmental action, 
such as under the highway program, from relocation help. 

In most cases where a county has only one major city, the county will not 
adopt a workable program because it would not be feasible. 

Another matter that should be considered is relocation payments to persons 
displaced by the highway program. At present only those in urban renewal 
areas are eligible for these payments. This would have to be coordinated 
through the city governments, as funds would have to be set up for this. 

If section 221 mortgage assistance is to be a help in relocating families from 
urban renewal projects, the procedure for securing operators builders commit- 
ments must be shortened. The houses must be built in time to show a prospect 
before he has to sell. It is difficult to sell a Negro or white on a set of plans 
and an idea. If the house is built and they can see it then they are more in- 
clined to go along. 

Our third project, Madison Pike-Ninth Avenue West project, locally known as 
Boogertown, is in the final planning stage. This is an all white project and is 
classed as one of the worst in the South. Eight hours after this area was an- 
nexed to the city, the city council passed a resolution to have a study of this 
area made. The West Huntsville Men’s Club was instrumental in getting this 
resolution passed and are still active on behalf of the project. 

Next to relocation, land acquisition is the most difficult task in urban renewal. 
This task is made even more difficult by the requirement that rent must be 
charged a homeowner from the day he accepts his money until he is relocated. 
There is a reluctance for a homeowner to unwillingly sell his home, then pay 
rent on it while he looks for a place to live. I believe that land acquisition 
would be simpler and many costly condemnation suits could be avoided if a 
property owner selling his property or entering into a friendly condemnation 
suit to clear title, could stay on in his property rent free for 90 days. 

Another problem is the many small requests that property owners make that 
makes the difference in their signing adoption or going to court. Some want 
to dig up their rose bushes, another may want some bathroom fixture, or hot 
water heater. In most of these cases the monetary value of the request is small, 
however, no authority exists on a local level to grant these requests. 

For example, a landowner will sign if you will let him take his doors with 
him; value of doors, $15. You must refuse—he refuses to sell—condemnation 
is filed. Attorney fee, $150, plus any increase the property owner may get. 

There should be more authority on a local level to deal with property owners, 
where this can be done without exceeding the approved acquisition price. 

The urban-renewal program is one of the finest things that has happened to 
American cities since our country was founded. Besides fighting the slums, it 
gives cities a chance to expand, to follow a general plan so that a given city may 
realize its. greatest potential. Unfortunately, too many cities are not financially 
able to participate in this program. A possible solution would be to reduce the 
city’s share of the cash grant and make available to them a source to borrow the 
money Over a long period of time and at the same rate of interest paid by the 
Government. 

The final success or failure of the overall urban-renewal program rests with 
our attitude toward the people in these areas. First, these people do not want 
to sell; second, it’s their home that they are giving up; and third, it’s not 1 or 2 
families affected, but in most cases hundreds: fourth, fair market value to them 
means nothing. Their only concern is that they own a home, however humble, 
and for the fair market value they can’t even buy a lot; fifth, a better under- 
standing of the view, morals, and problems of the type people who normally in- 
habit slum areas. 

I believe that a realistic approach must be taken toward these people and that 
the Administrator of HHFA should delegate authority to the local public 
agencies, to set up local rules to be followed in land acquisition, so that the 
local public agency decides its own policy on rent, sale of structures, disposal 
of fixtures, removal of trees, shrubs, and whole buildings. This policy will speed 
land acquisition, cut legal costs, and promote a better public relations. 
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This program isn’t all problems; we have had quite a few successes. On our 
first project consisting of 50.77 acres and 117 parcels, we completed acquisition 
within 12 months. However, 69 parcels were acquired by condemnation 17 
months from the date of project execution ; 70 families out of a total of 71 have 
been relocated. This does not include 13 single-person families living alone who 
were assisted in relocation; 5 families built homes under section 221; 8 families 
built homes using the proceeds from the sale of their homes, plus local financing, 
These 8 homes ranged in price from $6,500 to $13,500. Five homes and one 
church were moved from the area and rehabilitated. This was done under the 
supervision of the housing authority. 

We received a letter from a Negro property owner who owned property in the 
West Clinton Street project. This man is a schoolteacher and newspaper pub- 
lisher and editor. His letter which follows is self-explanatory : 

“GENTLEMEN: This letter comes to congratulate you upon the fine manner in 
which you have handled the clearing of the West Clinton Street slum area, 

“You have shown skill and patience in relocating the displaced families. The 
beautiful homes erected and being erected by and for former homeowners of 
this area justify the wisdom and foresight of those responsible for this work. 

“We look forward to seeing this area, which has been a blight in our com- 
munity, developed into a beauty spot of Huntsville in which will be located 
firms which will contribute to the growth and prosperity of our fast-growing 
city. 

“L, C. JAMAR,” 


Mayor Srarcy. Senator, I would like to introduce to you Mr. Mar- 
tin Phillips, who is consultant engineer of urban renewal. 

Senator SparKMAN. Come around, Mr. Phillips; we are glad to have 
you. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN PHILLIPS, CONSULTANT ENGINEER OF 
URBAN RENEWAL, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Puitures. I have a report here. If you would just take it. 

Senator Sparkman. This will be inserted in the record at the con- 
clusion of your remarks. 

Mr. Pures. I am Martin Phillips, with C. W. Jones & Sons, 
consulting engineering firm doing work for the Housing Authority 
of the City of Huntsville. Mr. Sparkman, the gist of this report 
is that the combination of the Housing Acts of 1937, 1947, 1949, and 
1954, particularly the 1954 act pertaining to urban renewal, I think 
are good. They give the community all of the tools which they need 
to put on an adequate urban renewal program. They are excellent. 

I would like to say that the URA personnel in Atlanta have been 
most cooperative with the city of Huntsville, and we have no com- 
plaints there. They have been interpreting the acts in a manner that 
has been most helpful. There has been some difference in interpre- 
tation between perhaps the Atlanta and Washington offices, but I 
know those are minor. I would like to list the three factors that make 
up a community effort toward an urban renewal program. First 
a cooperative spirit of the people within the community. Certainly 
Huntsville has that one item. That is the real estate board and city 
council closely working together. The job that they have done has 
been outstanding. There is just one ominous cloud hanging over 
this. 

That is the city has obligated itself, through the cooperation agree- 
ment, for funds over a 10-year period. In other words, the city 1s 
budgeting their loss over a 10-year period in order to pay for those 
urban renewal projects. Were our economy perfectly stable and if it 
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would stay as it is today that is an excellent way of doing it. The 
only thing that worries me in the financing is should Redstone sud- 
denly be slipped out from under us, what happens to us in finances? 

Senator SPARKMAN, Perish the thought. 

Mr. Putuirs. That is one thing, T think. Perhaps you might 
consider some support plan for a community such as Huntsville, that 
is so dependent upon Redstone. 1 might add that in 1954 you had 
such a program, whereby the Federal Government would assist com- 
munities with utilities such as sewers, water, gas, and other things, 
after a great deal of work in clearing it through the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency in Atlanta. They approved a project for us 
to $750,000 to help us put in sanitary sewers. Financing sounded 

ood and then all of a sudden there was no money, they had alloc ated 
it previously to Paducah and Savannah jobs, so that left us out. 
But in any event we have under study a plan with bids ready to let 
for $414 million worth of construction on our new sewer lines. 

To get back to the cooperative spirit, Huntsville is spending a 
great deal more money on support pl ins. In effect they are ¢ doing 
the same thing as the urban renewal program entirely on their own— 
many times greater than the actual cost of the urban renewal pro- 
gram. .And ‘that, of course, is the cooperative spirit that I speak 
about. They are all listed in this program. The program is fine for 
Huntsville, its good for this community, and it certainly is a work- 
able program. 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Phillips, do you refer to the community facilities 
program? You said you had an application, and they had run out 
of funds. Do you know if there are funds tod: iy? 

Mr. Puiurrs. They were going to let us know and—— 

Mr. Carrer. Do you have an application pending now? 

Mr. Puiiirs. No; it was in 1954; we have used it up. 

Mr. Carrer. The program is still in existence. Do you know if 
the program— 

Mr. Puituies. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Carrer. Almost every day I see releases from it saying that 
they are making loans to various communities or grants to certain 
communities. Is that a grant program or a loan program ? 

Mr. Putuirs. A grant program. 

Mr. Carrer. A grant program. If they made a grant to you for 
the construction of sewer lines, then you could not ch: arge that off as 
being a part of a local contribution to an urban renewal program ; 
could you? 

Mr. Putts. No, sir. 

Mr. Carrer. So that might not be to your advantage in one 
respect ? 

Mr. Puimutrs. It would be an advantage in the fact that we are 
having to bond the city of Huntsville’s revenues to supply $414 mil- 
lion to construc t the sewer systems. 

Mr. Carrer. Can you charge the sewer system off as your local 
contribution for urban renewal ? 

Mr. Puiuirs. No, sir. 

Mr. Carter. You cannot ? 

Mr. Puturs. No, sir. 
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Senator SparkKMAN. May [ interject this thought, as I understand 
the $414 million is to extend sewer systems in the general outlying 
areas of the city without particular reference to the urban renewal 
areas. 

Mr. Puituies. That is true. This was to go to outlying areas where 
more houses were being built at the time, in order to put—— 

Senator Sparkman. Where there has been an impact from the 
defense installation. 

Mr. Pututes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And did not have reference particularly to the 
urban-renewal areas ? 

Mr. Pures. None whatsoever. Well, not all, possibly one ex- 
ception. 

Senator SparkMAN. In fact isn’t it true that all of the urban-re- 
newal areas are served by sewers, sanitary sewers / 

Mr. Puivuips. They will be; yes, sir. If this new program goes 
through they will be. 

Senator Sparkman, Anything further, Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carter. No, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. Anything further, Mr. Semer. 

Mr. Semer. No, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you very much. Glad to have had you, 
Mr. Phillips. We have your report in here. Thanks very much. 

(The report referred to follows :) 

G. W. Jones & Sons, 
Huntsville, Ala., December 14, 1957. 
Re progress and status of urban-renewal projects, Huntsville, Ala. 
Hon. JoHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Housing Subcommittee of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: Transmitted herewith is report on urban-renewal 
projects, general comments, and suggested changes in the Housing Acts as 
passed by the Congress of the United States since 1937. 

The attached report is submitted at the request of Mayor Searcy and the 
Housing Authority of the City of Huntsville, Ala., and generally limited to 
discussion of the urban-renewal projects in Huntsville, Ala. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MARTIN PHILLIPS. 


MARTIN PHILLIPS, CONSULTANT ENGINEER OF URBAN RENEWAL, HUNTSVILLE, ALA, 


Report on progress and status of urban-renewal projects in Huntsville, Ala., and 
discussion of the Housing Acts of 1937, 1947, 1949, and 1954, inclusive, and 
comments on any changes or modifications which would administratively 
improve the program. 


This report is submitted as written testimony by the undersigned to your 
Senate Subcommittee on Housing, this the 27th day of December 1957, at the 
Federal Court Building, Huntsville, Ala. 

In discussing the urban-renewal features of the federally adopted Housing 
Acts, a résumé of these acts, as interpreted by the undersigned, are made merely 
to point out that all of the Housing Acts are necessary and that each act sup 
plements the other in achieving the desired results of the urban-renewal program. 

The first Federal Housing Act in 1937 was designed merely for demolition of 
dilapidated structures and construction of new publicly owned housing projects. 

The Urban Redevelopment Act of 1949 recognized city planning and the need 
of a comprehensive plan for cities. This then for the first time allowed the 
cleared land to be put to proper use, private or public, residential or non- 
residential. 

The 1947 and 1954 acts added provisions for preventing spread of blight and 
conserving areas affected by blight and slum clearance. The combization of 
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these acts provide certain requirements of the municipalities in order to qualify 
under the urban-renewal program. These requirements primarily being zoning 
ordinances, major street plans, minimum housing codes, and items classified 
under terms of the acts as a workable program. All of these items are good 
and must be kept as a requirement. However, the prime factors in municipali- 
ties qualifying for assistance under the urban- renewal program should be: First, 
the cooperative spirit of the people within the community; secondly, the capa- 
bility of the local governing body to finance the project; and third, progress 
being made toward the same goal through their own initiative. 


II. LOCAL ACTION IN SUPPORT OF URBAN-RENEWAL PROGRAM 


In conjunction with above-mentioned prime factors a number of community 
projects are listed below to show the community's attitude toward carrying out 
the intent of the urhan-renewal program wholly without benefit of Federal aid 
and yet equally sharing in the end result of stopping blight and providing sup- 
porting facilities to each of the urban-renewal projects. Costs are shown to 
further indicate the willingness, cooperative spirit, and extent to which the 
community is willing to travel in order to adequately support old and new 
areas from the spread of blight. 

Local projects Cost 
1. Memorial Parkway, right-of-way only (supporting project UR-Ala. 
a gl cla a ne $380, 000 
2. Patton St., Pratt Ave. extension (supporting project UR-Ala. R-6)_ 125, 000 
3. Wheeler St., Patton St. extension (supporting project UR-Ala. 


POR CRN - SUGCINO UR os sn cs Gekko cinerea cae cline ahsas toto tied antaaiae 95, 000 
I TNC ee 120, 000 
5. 5th Ave. (parkway eastw: WEEE: FN On ei ak tea uae 75, 000 
6. 5th Ave., parkway to Butler School, State aid (proposed project ) — 300, 000 
7. Donegan Lane, Whitesburg Dr. to Ridgecrest County, State project 

I CONOR ee ae ne aan 50, 000 
I COE, NO 87, 000 
9 Blount St., widening proposed__ ae sais eal a 85, 000 


10. Madison Pike widening, county project (support of ‘project Ala. 
Sa a ce sa tect dp gle cas ee eee 200, 000 


11. Water improvement projec t, recently completed (bond sale) _--_-~- 4, 500, 000 
12. Sanitary sewer outfall (bid received), treatment plant (plans 

prepared )____.______ wig ace lia ce 
13. Huntsville Hospital ( Hill- B urton funds were > avails IO Nae 1, 350, 000 


The need of all the above-listed projects was generated by the buildup of 
personnel at the Army’s Research and Development Center at nearby Redstone 
Arsenal. It is not intended to imply this community or any other community 
could support an urban renewal project on its own without Federal aid, it is 
merely to show that a lot can and is being done in direct support of urban re- 
newal objectives, through normal growth of a community, where planning has 
been incorporated as required by the housing acts and especially the Housing 
Act of 1954. 


Ill, STATUS OF THE HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS 
A. West Clinton Street redevelopment project (UR-Ala. 4-1) 

1. All lands have been purchased by the Housing Authority of the city 
Huntsville, Ala. 

2. Clearance of structures are 95 percent completed. 

3. Final move is to provide streets and utilities within the area. These plans 
have been approved, however, we are now at a standstill as the Alabama State 
highway department and bureau of public roads are contemplating an overpass 
at the intersection of Memorial Parkway and West Clinton Street. This threat 
has been hanging over our heads for approximately 3 months, and if the over- 
pass is constructed, it will devalue the project by several hundred thousand 
dollars. The hard part is not knowing when or if they intend to do this con- 
struction. 


B. Winston Street project (UR-Ala. R-6) 


1, Final construction plans approved by URA regional office in Atlanta, Ga., 
and waiting approval of Washington Office. 

2. Purchase of properties now underway. 

3. Estimate of 1-year to clear and obtain title to all parcels. 
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C. Madison Pike-Ninth Avenue redevelopment project (UR—Ala. R-138) 

1. Final plans are complete and under study by URA office, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. Expect approval to begin land purchase by February 1, 1958. 

In addition to the three above mentioned urban renewal projects, the objec- 
tives of the program were fully met through the slum-clearance projects of 
Butler Terrace, Ala. 47-2, and Ala. 47-4, Council Courts, Ala. 47-1, and the 
proposed Brookside project, Ala, 47-5A. 


IV. SUMMARY 


Without the aid of the housing acts, no community could achieve the results 
now being obtained, even though ample local funds were available. Nor- 
mally a dilapidated rundown area is cut up in odd sizes and pieces with numerous 
ownerships. Human nature being what it is would be impossible for local 
government or private capital to acquire title to all the properties in a fair 
and equitable manner. In other words, the slums would remain forever without 
the housing acts now in effect. 

There is one ominous cloud hanging over the city as a result of obligating the 
city’s general funds over a period of 10 years to pay their part of the estimated 
loss on each of the urban renewal projects, now underway. These costs are 
included in the city budget and will continue to be included as stated in the 
cooperation agreement between PHA and the city. Now, should there be any 
appreciable cut-back in the operations of Redstone Arsenal, the city’s income 
would be greatly affected and the obligation of these funds would become critical. 

Overall, the Housing Acts of 1937, 1947, 1949, and 1954, supply the munici- 
palities with adequate instruments with which to accomplish an urban renewal 
program, They are sufficiently developed to do an excellent job of redevelopment 
where cooperation and willingness to do a good job exists, such as, between the 
city council and the local housing authority. 

The URA officials in the Atlanta regional office have always been helpful 
and given a great deal of support in interpreting the acts. This is mentioned 
because of the numerous changes in forms and manner in which reports are 
to be submitted. Each project to date has had a completely different form and 
consequently caused considerable delays in getting projects underway. The 
last report on the Madison Pike-Ninth Avenue project followed the manual to 
the letter. If this procedure has now been developed sufficiently to permit 
all future submissions to follow along these lines, many months could be saved 
on each project. 

The city of Huntsville has absorbed the relatively fast buildup of Redstone 
Arsenal in an admirable fashion, however, it has not been without some strain on 
the purse strings. To date none of the provisions provided by Congress to aid 
municipalities, such as Huntsville, in assisting them in expansion of city services 
such as water, gas, sanitary sewers, etc., have been of any monetary value. In 
1954, Huntsville was approved for a $750,000 grant-in-aid to supply sewer col- 
lecting distribution lines to outlying areas where arsenal employees could be 
housed. After many months of negotiation with HHF A officials in Atlanta the 
project was approved, however, all funds were apparently prior obligated to 
the Paducah, Ky., and Savannah, Ga., projects. 

In order to keep abreast of the exceptional growth of Huntsville, the city has 
gone ahead with studies of a $414 million contract for sanitary sewer mains, all 
by local funds. Our water distribution system has just been completed at an 
expenditure of $414 million, all local funds. Natural gas and electric distribu- 
tion systems have been constructed with local funds. Numerous street improve- 
ment and widening projects are underway with local funds, including expanded 
municipal services being provided by all departments. The large items were 
handled by bonding the revenue of these agencies. However, allocating funds 
for urban renewal projects from the city’s general fund seems to be a less stable 
position relative to real property values. 


V. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the more latitude on inclusion of vacant property into redevelopment 
projects be provided. This will allow more freedom in the proper planning 
of the area. It would also tend to reduce the cost to both Federal Government 
and communities. 

2. That a broader interpretation of off-site construction in direct support of 
urban renewal projects be made. This to include traffic routes, bridges, and 
utilities. 
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8. That some support plan be devised to insure the municipalities capability 
of continuing to supply funds for the approved urban renewal projects. This 
only in the case where municipal services and funds are being taxed to the limit 
to provide necessary services to a greatly expanded population, due primarily 
to Government installations fast buildup of personnel, and against the threat 
of quick curtailment of their activities. 

MARTIN PHILLIPS. 

Senator SparKMAN. Mayor Searcy. 

Mayor Searcy. | would like to introduce to you Mr. Dean Mat- 
thews, our city planner. 


STATEMENT OF DEAN MATTHEWS, CITY PLANNER, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Senator Sparkman. All right, Mr. Matthews, we are glad to have 
you with us. 

" Mr. Marruews. It is a pleasure to be here with you, Senator Spark- 
man. I am not going to read this, but what I would like to do is 
to submit it for the record. 

Senator SparKMAN. It will be printed in its entirety in the record. 

Mr. Martrnews. I will use it just as an outline. What I propose 
to cover here is the comprehensive planning program which the city 
of Huntsville has, and the impact which the Federal Urban Renewal 
Administration has had on planning. Whenever the Federal Gov- 
ernment permits a city, or whenever a city desires to partake of these 
urban renewal funds, two things are required. 

First, that the city put up one-third matching funds, or what- 
ever the case may be; also, that the city take steps to prevent future 
slums from happening. I believe it has already been pointed out 
that a million new houses are being constructed, and also about that 
many per year are becoming substandard. I would like to make the 
overall observation that I think that the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration requirement of a workable program, especially in the larger 
cities, has been the greatest boom to planning that the entire field has 
seen since 1926, when the constitution: lity of zoning was upheld in 
the Supreme Court. 

Aside from this urban renewal as you know offers a new tool by 
which cities can wipe out entire sections and put the land in its high- 
est and best use. We are not relegated as we have been in the past to 
piecemeal efforts. I would like to speak of what the 1956-57 workable 
program has meant to the city and also at a later time what the 
1957-58 workable program has meant. First of all the workable pro- 
gram has seven parts. First being tools and ordinances; second, com- 
prehensive community plans; the third, neighborhood analysis; 
fourth, the administrative organization; fifth, financing; sixth, hous- 
ing of displaced families, and seventh, citizen participation. Under 
the first section of the 1956-57 workable program, the city agreed to 
pass a minimum housing ordinance. This code would require land- 
owners to bring up substandard housing up to a standard within a 
reasonable period of time. We set that reasonable period at 5 years. 
Several requirements must be stated in this minimum housing ordi- 
nance: that they put sanitation facilities in these houses, including a 
flush commode, a bathtub or shower, lavatory kitchen sink, hot water 
heater and an approved septic tank or method of disposing of sewage. 
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The city lived up to its promise in this element of the workable pro- 

‘am. The public hearings have really been a “wing-ding.” I would 
Fike to say that I am not sure that the city would have passed that 
element, if it had not previously committed itself by the workable 
program, under the comprehensive planning section of the 1956-57 
workable program. 

The city agreed to revise the land use plan, update a major street 
plan, complete a community facility plan, make the public improve- 
ments program, and also make minor revisions in the zoning ordi- 
nance. Each of these has ben accomplished and we redrafted work- 
able programs for 1957-58 and this was approved also. Under the 
codes and ordinances, they called for revisions of the building code, 
which has already been accomplished. The city has adopted the 1957 
edition of the National Electric Code. We stated our intention of 
adopting an airport construction zoning ordinance to insure that de- 
velopment wouldn’t encroach around the airport, thereby making it 
useless in the future. This ordinance has already been passed. We 
also stated that we would review and extend our plumbing code and 
gas code. These are under consideration at the present time. Inci- 
dentally there is some legal question whether or not the city has 
adopted offic ially the gas “code because it is part of the Southern 
Standard Building Code. In any case we will get around to that. 

Under ec omprehensive planning the ¢ ity agreed to completely revise 
the present zoning ordinance and as it nears completion, we have 
agreed to make some minor provisions in the subdivision regulations, 
which is well under way. We have agreed to make a civic center 
study, which is presently under study by a planning consultant. Also 
we agreed to go into street cleaning, house renumbering, and a street 
signs program for the entire city “and we have hired “personnel for 
this purpose, full time. 

We have agreed to make some downtown improvement plans; those 
have already been completed. Under the administrative section of 
the workable program, the city agreed to hire a housing enforcement 
officer; this has been done. F urther the city agreed to have an organ- 
ization administration study made by the University of Alabama 
School of Administration; a study that is nearing completion, cost 
the city only $1,000. It would cost some $11,000 if it were done by 
a private consultant. Because the university receives Federal aid, 
the Federal Government has contributed indirectly to this. U nder 
the neighborhood analysis section of the workable program, the hous- 
ing enforcement officer and the planning commission would delineate 
areas that need concentration, rehabilitation, and clearance. If I have 
time I would like to go into some of the practical aspects of the use 
of these studies. I know that in a lot of cities the studies made by the 
planning commissions have gathered a lot of dust on the shelf. This 
is a map that goes with it but I would like to point out some of the 
things that we have accomplished on it. 

(The map referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 

First of all we show all of the proposed roads, the present and the 
future roads, in a manner so that we can funnel traffic from one por- 
tion of the city to another without passing through the central busi- 
ness area. This is in a ring shape with radials le: ding out in all direec- 
tions from the city. We use this plan in each subdivision that comes 
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before the city planning commission. Thus if the subdivision is lo- 
cated on this roadway, we require the subdivider to give additional 
land for major street purposes and we find he is able to do that. No- 
tice that the entire overall plan is tied in with the Redstone Arsenal 
even though it is outside the city limits. It is tied in with the Green 
Mountain project which is down here, which we are hoping will get 
underway in the near future. Den! ship te 

This link has been surveyed; this link, which isn’t shown on the 

Jan, has already been surveyed. We hope to launch into a program 
os which we can make an agreement with the landowners in presently 
undeveloped areas, which are under consideration for subdivisions, by 
which the city may agree to make some road improvements provided 
they give a very wide right-of-way. This road incidentally is the 
Ardmore Highway which is under construction. We have had a lot 
of local surveying done on some of these other roadways proposed. 
Here is an urban renewal project, the Winston Street project; there 
is a roadway running directly through it—80-foot right-of-way. We 
have made surveys to tie this roadway with the business section over 
here, with United States Highway 72 at this point. Here, incidentally, 
is where the Winston Street project is located, and this is the park- 
way. This roadway is presently under study; we had a meeting on it 
last night. We have had property owners coming up to the city plan- 
ning commissioner, offering to give wide rights-of-way free. We have 
written letters to about 6 or 7 people who own large tracts of land 
who are willing to give the right-of-way, provided some of the im- 
provements, roadway improvements, are put in. This link of rights- 
of-way over here has been offered. The city has been offered this 
link of right-of-way over here, down here, and the city owns this 
property, and this. Everyone that I have seen who owns land on 
this Green Mountain connector is willing to give 170 feet right-of- 
way provided that some improvements are put in. 

Senator SparKMAN. You would say that a considerable part of 
the rights-of-way available are given provided certain improvements 
are made? 

Mr. Marrnews. That’s right. I know this is a housing committee 
and not a highway committee, but I wish a program of some sort 
could be developed. I wish the Federal Government would help cities 
preserve rights-of-way such as these at no cost. However, if we wait 
until subdivisions pop up in the middle of rights-of-way, then of 
course the highway costs will become almost prohibitive. 

Senator Sparkman. I ask this question of you, it is your job to 
do the overal planning of the city ? 

Mr. Matruews. That is correct. 

Senator Sparkman. Do you feel that the urban renewal projects 
that have been projected here in the city of Huntsville have con- 
tributed to the orderly development of the city ? 

Mr. Marruews. Definitely, with very close cooperation with 
everybody concerned. 

Senator Sparkman. I was impressed with the planning when I first 
saw the outlay here in Huntsville. I have said on a great many 
occasions that I think a very skillful job has been done here in selecting 
the urban renewal areas. When completed, Huntsville can almost 
say that it is free of slums. 
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Mr. Marruews I won’t have any statistics on that, but I think 
with vigorous enforcement of the housing code and, incidentally, sensi- 
ble enforcement of the minimum housing ordinance in conjunction 
with the public housing and urban renewal projects, that we can 
look forward to the day perhaps when we will be free of slums. 

Senator SparkMAN. Let me correct. myself. I shouldn’t say it 
would be free of slums, of course, because there would be individual 
houses that will be so terribly substandard they would be called 
slums. But certainly it would have made tremendous progress toward 
that point. 

Mr. Marruews. That’s true. I have about four recommendations 
here, which I would be pleased if the committee would consider, 
First of all, I think that the Federal Government could hetp, not only 
in this city but other cities, by promoting policies which will keep de- 
velopment reasonably close in rather than allowing scattered develop- 
ments. The reason for this is that the scattered or isolated sections, 
large subdivisions located far out, make it difficult to serve the area, 
There have been some statistics gathered, and percentages are fairly 
high. Just how you go about doing this, I do not know ; maybe through 
FHA commitment. 

Second, I feel the Federal Government could help by promotitg 
stability in all governmental installation. I have seen occasions 
where, because of political situations, an Army camp is moved out of 
one section or moved into another. At the next election it is again 
moved out. Whenever any large group of people come into a city, 
the city of course has to expand its services tremendously. I think 
this was already brought out in relation to the roadways and schools, 
But, if all of this moves out, as you say, “heaven forbid.” It is going 
to leave the city “holding the bag.” 

I think, as the rest of people that have appeared here, that the Fed- 
eral systems in urban renewal, public housing, highways, and the like, 
should be continued. I feel that Federal assistance in urban renewal, 
public housing, highways, and the like should be continued. Such 
programs can be best administered by central control. Fourth, and 
in my opinion most important, I feel that this committee could do 
something to promote researe h and development in house construe- 
tion. In my opinion technological advances in this field can be the 
best answer to the whole housing problem. We need to mass-produce 
houses like automobiles and this can happen faster if the Federal 
Government supports it. By that I mean in recent trends we de- 
veloped new building material and new methods of construction. In 
the past. we were limited to wood, concrete, and rocks, things of that 
nature. Things that were heavy, that could not be transported. 
Immediately after the war a lot of prefabricated housing industries 
started up and many of them went out of business. However, at the 
present time they are feasible. I think that this method of techno- 
logical advance in the field of housing in mass production can do more 
than any one other thing to solve the whole housing situation. I 
agree myself with most people in the city that we only want public 
honsing because it is necessary. In other words, private enterprise 

‘an’t do the job, so it is a necessity. I feel, personally, that if we can 
go into some field of research and development in housing—not in 
public housing but in housing—thereby reducing the cost, it w vill be the 
alternate venture. 
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Senator SparKMAN. By the way, you said something about the 
Federal’s Government’s participation. I think you mean so far as 
the aid program is concerned. I am not so sure but that you used the 
word “controlled.” You would advocate, 1 am quite certain, that 
control remain in the local body, would you not ? 

Mr. Marruews. Well, yes; mainly the controlling would be in the 
local body. However, actually when the Federal Government puts 
out the grants and aids for this sort of program, whether it is airports 
or anything else, they do 9 dg a sort of control they 

Senator Sparkman. Under certain conditions, yes; to be certain 
that it is used right, that’s correct. By the way, did you say some- 
thing in there about, in answer to a question that I put to you earlier, 
about strict enforcement of codes? What is being done to be certain 
that the codes are being enforced ? 

Mr. Matruews. We have added several personnel, we have gotten 
one building inspector and opened a job as assistant building inspec- 
tor, whom we haven’t gotten yet. We have recently hired a housing 
enforcement officer and, incidentally, it will become necessary to train 
him for a period of 6 weeks in Atlanta before he can get underway. 
He will make an American Public Health Association survey of the 
entire city, in areas that are substandard. Then, in due time, we will 
get around to issuing notices to fix up these substandard houses. We 
have a housing board of appeals so that no hardship will be caused. 

Senator SparkMAN. In other words, you are not resting on it being 
done, but actually are setting up an enforcement procedure ? 

Mr. Matruews. That is correct and that incidentally is a require- 
ment of the workable program, which is to help the city help itself 
rather than just dole out money. 

Senator SparKMAN. Any questions? 

Mr. Carrer. Just one about the workable program. You are in 
favor of it? 

Mr. Marrnews. I am in favor of the workable program especially 
in the larger cities. Now I think what Mr. Porter had reference to 
is some of the smaller cities. I would point out that all of our plan- 
ning activities and all manner of controls, whether it be city control 
or anything else is designed to help concentrated populations live to- 
gether. If you have a county or a place where the land use could be 
one thing or another it could grow just as well to industry as resi- 
dential purposes; or commercial purposes. I think we should give as 
much freedom as we possibly can, so I would suggest that in the very 
smaller cities, population below 5,000 certainly, that we should be 
lenient in the workable program requirements. You can still have 
the workable program, of course, but leave flexibility in the whole 
thing. 

Senator Sparkman. The workable program helps you in your job 
as city planner, gives you tools to work with, whereas from Mr. 
Porter’s point of view it is apt to do just the opposite. The work- 
able program throws burdens on him that make his job more difficult. 

Mr. Marrnews. Of course it makes our job more difficult too from 
the standpoint of having to do more work. I do think it is a logical 
and necessary approach to the thing, especially in the larger cities. 
Thad talked to Mr. Porter before this meeting and the impression I 
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had from him was that he was referring to the smaller cities and 
undeveloped areas. 

Senator SrarkMan. I think that is right. Where a city is organ- 
ized such as we see this one is, with all of the personnel that has been 
before us this afternoon, who are devoting their time to this it becomes 
relatively easy to work out a workable program. But in a small city 


that can’t hire a full-time city planner or a full-time city engineer 
ora full- time director of this or a director of that, it becomes a little 


more difficult for that small city or town to have a workable program. 
That is what Mr. Carter meant when he said it was to have flexi- 
bility. What you meant, I take it, when you said that they ought to 
be more lenient when they come to setting the standards of a workable 
program, was for the smaller cities and towns. Any questions? 
Thank you very much; we appreciate your contributions. 

(Mr. “Matthews’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DEAN Y. MATTHEWS, CITY PLANNER, HUNTSVILLE, ALA, 


Gentlemen, during the next 15 minutes I shall attempt to cover the major 
elements of Huntsville’s comprehensive planning program, especially with regard 
to the Federal Government’s assistance in this program and, in particular, the 
influence of the Urban Renewal Administration. Also, I shall point out some 
city needs and what the Federal Government can do to give further help if 
it chooses. 

The Urban Renewal Administration was established, as you know, to assist 
cities in taking massive action against slums and blight. Rather than doling 
out money indiscriminately for this purpose, the idea was to make any financial 
assistance by the Federal Government cover the maximum ground. Thus, cities 
which desire to participate in this program are required to contribute financially 
to any project undertaken. They are also required to take definite action toward 
the elimination of the causes of blight. Such proposed action is included in 
the workable program. This document is required to insure a sensible, com- 
prehensive approach toward a city’s urban-renewal activities. 

Briefly, the workable program is concerned with seven basic steps: 

1. Codes and ordinance: To see that minimum requirements are set on the 
standards of health, sanitation, and safety. This is aimed at preventing the 
construction of new, substandard dwellings. Also, such codes as the minimum 
housing ordinance would provide the legal tool needed to require landowners to 
bring existing houses up to standard. 

2. Comprehensive community plan: To insure that the growth and develop- 
ment of each parcel of land ties into an overall plan in an orderly manner. 

3. Neighborhood analysis: To study and identify the function of various see- 
tions within the city; to delineate the location and extent of blight, together with 
the causes. 

4. Administrative organization: To see that codes and ordinances are en- 
forced ; to provide for carrying out renewal programs and projects. 

5. Financing: To insure that the city is able to meet financial responsibilities 
needed to implement urban-renewal plans. 

6. Housing displaced families: To insure available decent housing for dis- 
placed families. 

7. Citizen participation: To encourage the people to take an interest in the 
entire program. 

I shall be primarily concerned with the first four items of the workable 
program. The remaining ones will be dealt with by others to appear. 

In reviewing these requirements of the workable program necessary for urban- 
renewal and public-housing activities, and noting the wide interested expressed 
by cities in this field, I can say, without doubt, that city planning has been 
given its greatest shot in the arm since 1926, when the courts upheld the con- 
stitutionality of zoning. The workable program has brought planning to cities 
and towns for the first time, and it has rejuvenated planning in every city 
requiring a workable program. 

Aside from this, urban renewal offers a new tool by which cities can wipe out 
entire sections to place the land in its highest and best use. No longer are we 
relegated to ineffective, piecemeal efforts. 
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The goal of city planning is to provide for the orderly growth and development 
of a city. To accomplish this, we must have a fair idea of what the growth is 
going to be; its causes, type, and rate. We are interested in the effect of growth 
of the community and how municipal services can be adapted best to service this 

owth, and vice versa; also, how the growth and land use can be compatible 
with itself. Rather than a crystal ball, we need basic studies on which to formu- 

; these include: 
ac conte base study to analyze the purposes of the city; why the city 
is located where it is; what the primary and secondary industries are; and 
what important variables will affect their future. ae 

A population study to project future population growth. This is based on 
the economic base study to establish migration; also deals with birth and 

es. 
Or tote study to determine the highest and best use of land; this is 
influenced by existing land use, railroads, streets, utilities, topography, and 
a host of other variables. 

A major street plan to show proposed streets and how each road ties in 
with an overall plan. It is based on existing streets, land use, and traffic 
generators. : ; —_ 

A community-facilities plan to show location of public buildings, schools, 
parks and playgrounds, and a civic center. 

A capital-expenditures program to show general priority of needed facili- 
ties, costs, and financial means of implementing plans. 

These basic studies allow the planning commission to formulate a zoning or- 
dinance, which is a tool to enforce land use (whether it be for residential, com- 
mercial, or industrial use). This ordinance regulates the height of buildings, 
the amount of land the building can occupy, the off-street parking and loading 
space needed ; the front, side, and rear yards. 

Subdivision regulations are another tool by which we secure orderly develop- 
ment. Control is imposed over the landowner to insure the cost is borne by 
the subdivider for the installation of waterlines, sewer lines, roadways, and so 
forth. 

This completes the review of basic studies needed for planning. I will now 
discuss the 1956-57 workable program and later the 1957-58 workable program to 
show how they assist planning. Also, I will deal with the use of the studies and 
their status. 

In the 1956-57 workable program, Huntsville proposed to accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

Under codes and ordinances section, the city agreed to pass a minimum housing 
ordinance. This code would require landowners to bring substandard houses 
up to standard in a reasonable length of time. Of the several requirements, the 
most expensive and most needed was the installation of a flush commode, a 
bathtub or shower, a lavoratory, a kitchen sink, a hot-water heater, and approved 
septic tank or sewer. 

The city lived up to its promise, but those public hearings were a “whing- 
ding.” If the city has not committed itself through the workable program, I am 
not sure it would have passed the ordinance. 

Under the comprehensive-plan section of the workable program, the city 
agreed to revise its land plan, update the major-street plan, complete a com- 
munity-facilities plan, and make a public-improvements program, and make 
minor revisions in the zoning ordinance, 

Each of these elements of Huntsville’s master plan have been completed and 
approved. The city drafted the 1957-58 workable program, and this was ap- 
proved in June of this year. 

Under the codes and ordinances, the program provides: 

Revision of the building code. This has already been accomplished. 

Revision of electric code to clear up an ambiguity. This too has been done. 
Also, the city adopted the 1957 edition of the National Electric Code. 

Adopt an airport-obstruction zoning ordinance. This ordinance, which regu- 
lates the height of buildings and trees, is designed to secure future use of the 
airport by preventing encroachment. This ordinance is also in effect now. 

Adopt an extended plumbing code and gas code. We have these under study 
at the present time. Since the gas code is part of the Southern Standard Build- 
ing Code, there is some legal question as to whether or not the city has officially 
adopted it. In any case. it is being rigidly enforced. 
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Under comprehensive planning, the city has agreed to: 

Completely revise the present zoning ordinances, especially with respect to 
off-street parking. This ordinance, which is nearing completion will provide 
for more apartment zones. 

Revise subdivision regulations regarding procedure, establish a policy toward 
dedication of land for major street purposes and for parks. Also, publication 
of a paper showing requirements and reasons for control for the benefit of land- 
owners. Part of this has been done, the remainder in various stages of com- 
pletion. 

Civie center study to be completed. This is currently under study by a plan- 
ning consultant. It will deal with proposed locations of a city hall, library, 
post office, county buildings, curb market and others. 

Street renaming ; house renumbering; street signing program to be completed, 
Two personnel have been hired for these purposes and the program is in full 
swing. 

Downtown improvement plans designed to revitalize interest in exterior ap- 
pearances to be made. This has been done by a local architect and presented 
to the downtown improvement committee of the chamber of commerce. 

Under the administration section of the workable program, the city agreed 
to hire a housing enforcement officer. This has been done; also the planning 
commission was given permanent staff consisting of myself and a secretary. 

Further, the city agreed to have an organization and administration study 
made by the University of Alabama School of Business Administration. The 
study, which is nearing completion, cost $1,000. It would have cost at least 
$11,000 if it were done by a consultant. Because the university receives Federal 
aid, the Federal Government has contributed indirectly to this. 

The study itself is concerned with the internal operational framework of 
the government. Such a study is sorely needed by any city which has grown 
from a population of 17,000 to a population of nearly 60,000 in 7 years. 

Under neighborhood analysis, the planning commission will assist the housing 
enforcement officer in delineating areas which need conservation, rehabilitation, 
or clearance. 

The use of these studies is the next question most people have. Do the 
reports have a practical value or do they gather dust on the shelf? I would 
like to answer this question in part by demonstrating the use of the major 
street plan: 

The plan goes beyond the city limits to tie in with Redstone Arsenal; Madison 
County proposals, the Green Mountain project. Basically, it has radial and 
circumferential streets to allow travel from one portion of the city to another 
without congesting the central business district. It ties in with urban renewal 
activities (note the Winston Street project). 

The plan is used to guide the planning commission in approving subdivisions. 
The local engineering firms have offered excellent cooperation. Many of the 
roads have been surveyed. A program is being developed by which we hope to 
secure future street rights-of-way. 

The cooperation, coordination, and aggressive leadership on the part of the 
council and the policymaking groups they have appointed is largely responsible 
for Huntsville’s accomplishments. Speaking as a person who has recently 
joined the city, I would say that competent, hard working personnel has also 
enabled this city to be where it is. Many of our problems are unsolved, but 
something is being done about every one of them. 

I have several suggestions which the Federal Government can use to lend 
further assistance: 

1. Promote policies which will keep development reasonably close in rather 
than allowing scattered development. This can be done through FHA commit- 
ments, possibly. 

The farther out a city extends its services, the more expensive it becomes. 

2. Promote greater stability in all governmental installations. City services 
and services rendered by free enterprise must expand to take care of demand 
created by importing large numbers of people. City is left holding the bag if 
the people are suddenly moved out. 

3. Continue Federal assistance in urban renewal, public housing, highways, 
and the like. Such programs can best be administered by the central govern- 
ment. 

4. Promote research and development in house construction. In my opinion, 
technological advances in this field can be the best answer to the whole housing 
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problem. We need to mass produce houses like automobiles. This can happen 
faster if the Federal Government supports it. 

Mayor Searcy. Senator, Dr. Gay, the Madison County health of- 
ficer, was called out of the city and representing him is Mr. Garrison, 
sanitation officer of Madison County. 

Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Garrison, we are glad to have you, and 
express our regrets to Dr. Gay that he couldn’t be with us also. Will 
you state your full name and your official capacity. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM T. GARRISON, SANITATION OFFICER, 
COUNTY AND CITY OF HUNTSVILLE, ALA., DEPARTMENT OF 


HEALTH 


Mr. Garrison. William T. Garrison, I am sanitation officer for the 
county and with the City of Huntsville Department of Health. 

Our testimony reference the “Impact of Federal activities upon 
the health and welfare of Madison County,” was prepared by Dr. 
Otis F. Gay, Madison County health officer. 

The health and welfare of Madison County and the city of Hunts- 
ville has been, to a marked degree, affected by Federal activities 
withim the area, beginning with the early days of World War II, 
and the establishment of Redstone and Huntsville Arsenals. During 
this period of great emergency and actual state of war, there was in 
retrospect, under the cry of emergency, and the interest of national 
defense, a relaxation in some of the essential requirements for a 
healthy community. It was during this period that iarge housing 
areas, trailer camps, etc., were built and established, employing septic 
tanks as a means of sanitary disposal as well as other construction 
policies predicated upon a rapid supply of housing rather than sound 
planning and building. Boomtown conditions existed also in the 
establishment of great numbers of various food-handling places, such 
as cafes, markets, milk supply, etc., adding to the community’s 
problems. 

Many of those problems facing other community agencies, and 
undoubtedly covered by them, also had a market effect upon the health 
and welfare of the community. Overcrowded schools with inadequate 
space, sanitation, and lunchroom facilities, and difficulties of the police 
in control of professional and amateur prostitution, in conjunction 
with the health department, of course readily come to mind. 

With victory and the curtailment, and finally reduction to a standby 
status, of the Federal agencies in the community, there was another 
terrific impact upon the economy, and since health is inseparable, 
seriously affected the health and welfare of the community. Only a 
partial adjustment to peacetime status, evidenced by some sewering 
of war housing areas, had begun when word was received that Federal 
facilities would be reactivated possibly upon a large scale. This found 
the community with reduced resources, due to the lean years which 
included among other factors a reduced health department staff, with 
pay scales such that we were unable to compete with the Federal 
Services, and lost employees to them, and also were unable to recruit 
replacements because of the same competition, and moneys were not 
available to meet this competition. The community embarked again 
upon a period of rapid expansion under emergency conditions, em- 
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ploying septic tanks as a means of sanitary disposal, at the same 
time being faced with a necessary and required expansion in markets, 
cafes, mill requirements, and the like. Even the ever-essential supply 
of water became a threat due to its inadequacies and the diligent 
search for new sources, coupled with a rapid expansion of distribu- 
tion facilities at tremendous expense became necessary. 

Throughout all of the period covered here, as in fact in the past, 
both the city and the county government, indicated by word and deed, 
and intelligent understanding of the health problems of the commu- 
nity and of the importance of the health department to the health, 
welfare and economy of the community, and it can be said without 
reservation that within the means available to them, in the face of a 
multitude of heavy demands, health services were provided for, not 
adequately, but to the best of the community’s ability through its own 
efforts. — Federal aid has been received by the community in 
matters directly affecting health. A new health department building, 
presently inadequate, was built with Hill-Burton funds, completed 
in 1952. The Huntsville hospital is just now completing an expansion 
and renovation program with Hill-Burton aid, however, the result 
will be inadequate within 5 years, very probably in less time. Federal 
aid was received in the conduct of the geological survey in a search 
for new and better sources of water. A continuously decreasin 
amount of money was received for operating purposes by the healt 
department through the aid to the State’s program of the United 
States Public Health Service. Public health work suffered addition- 
ally due to the decline in general appropriations for aid to the States 
by Congress, through the method of allocation of these funds, which 
is upon a per capita rate based on the last official census. It is imme- 
diately apparent that a community experiencing a tremendous popu- 
lation growth, between census years, is automatic: ally severely penalized 
in this type of allocation. It should be noted that there has been no 
increase in State appropriations for aid to the counties, similarly allo- 

cated during this period, but rather a decrease. I bring this up to 
point out that merely to maintain the status quo, during these trying 
years, the community has had to appropriate additional local moneys 
for public health each year to compensate for reductions in Federal 
and State aid. 

The health department has also cooperated fully in other pro- 
grams having an ieee bearing upon health, and has manifested a 
continuing interest in promoting rand assisting in every way possible, 
slum clearance projects, public housing construction of private hous- 
ing, and so forth. Parallel to this, is an allout effort to secure an 
urgent requirement for the protection of the health of the community; 
namely, an adequate sewer system which the health department re- 
gards as an absolute essential for the prot ection of our wonderful sup- 
ply of underground water, readily available, given to us because of the 
geology of the area; but again susceptible to serious pollution because 
of the same geology of the area. 

In summary I should like to say that relatively speaking few com- 
munities have had greater loads placed upon them than those placed 
upon Madison County and the city of Huntsville, particularly as affects 
health, and the public utilities and services related to health. It is my 
considered opinion as a professionally trained and experienced public 
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administrator, that the community has done a remarkable job, with its 
resources, in meeting these requirements. It is further my opinion 
that although Federal aid in varying degrees has been received it has 
not by any means been in proportion to or adequate to relieve stresses 
placed upon the community by Federal activities within it. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you Mr. Garrison. Mr. Carter any 
questions # ffs 

Mr. Carter. No, sir. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Any questions Mr. Semer? 

Mr. Semer. No, sir. 

Mayor Sxarcy. Senator, I would like to introduce to you Mr. K. A, 
Woltersdorf, who is manager of utilities of the city of Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Woltersdorf, we are glad to have you 
with us. 


STATEMENT OF K. A. WOLTERSDORF, MANAGER OF UTILITIES, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Worrrersporr. Thank you, I have a statement here prepared. 

Senator Sparkman. This will be printed in full in the record. 
If you wish you may summarize it or proceed as you see fit. 

Mr. Wotrrrsporr. Senator, there are so many figures that I have 
here, perhaps it will conserve time by my reading it and then give 
you the opportunity to ask questions. 

My name is K. A. Woltersdorf. I am manager of the city of 
Huntsville’s municipal electric, water, and natural gas systems. I 
appreciate this opportunity of appearing before your committee so 
that I might outline to you some of the background, problems, ac- 
complishments, and future plans of these utility systems. 

Each of the three utilities are now administered by a separate 
utility board consisting of three local businessmen elected by the 
City Council of Huntsville. The members serve on a part-time basis 
and the day-to-day administration of the system is the duty of the 
manager. I have served as electric system manager since the city of 
Huntsville purchased the electric properties from Alabama Power 
Co. in 1940. My connection with the water and natural gas systems 
has only been since 1954, at which time the water and gas boards were 
created and administration of these utilities turned over to the boards 
from the city council. 

ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


In 1940, the city of Huntsville purchased the electric distribution 
system serving Huntsville and Madison County from Alabama Power 
Co. and entered into a contract with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
for purchase of power from that agency for distribution through the 
system. Electric revenue bonds in the total amount of $1,750,000 were 
sold at that time, $1,640,000 of which were used to purchase the prop- 
erties. At the time of the purchase, a total of approximately 5,800 
customers were receiving service from the system, of which about 750 
were located in the rural areas. This number comprised less than 
10 percent of the total number of rural homes in the service area. 
Total energy sales for the first year of municipal operation were 
approximately 66,700,000 kilowatt-hours. 
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Even though additions and expansion of the system were practically 
stopped during the years of World War II, except for defense needs, 
we were able to complete the total electrification of our rural service 
area by 1955, at which time approximately 1,200 miles of rural lines 
were in service. From 1940 to 1955, uniform rates were charged 
throughout the service area, both rural and urban, and these rates 
were among the lowest countrywide rates in the Nation. Effective 
July 1955, urban rates were reduced approximately 10.5 percent, 
saving our urban customers about $200,000 per year. 

As a result of the extension of our rural lines, as well as the rapid 

rowth within the city of Huntsville, the number of customers now 
Caine served from the system totals in excess of 27,600 and the annual 
energy sales have reached a total of about 325 million kilowatt-hours, 
These sales do not include the use by Redstone Arsenal since that 
military installation purchases its power direct from TVA. Present 
energy sales as well as number of customers served represent a fivefold 
increase since the properties were acquired by the city in 1940. The 
average annual consumption of urban residential customers in Hunts- 
ville is now about 7,300 kilowatt-hours, as compared to 1,600 kilowatt- 
hours in 1940, and compared to a present national average of 3,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

As was mentioned above, the original purchase price of the prop- 
erty was $1,640,000. Since 1940, a total of over. $9 million has been 
invested in system additions and improvements. Al] of the original 
bond issue of $1,750,000 was retired by 1952, 8 years ahead of sched- 
ule. All of the rural extension program and a major portion of 
urban additions have been financed out of system earnings. In 1956, 
due to heavy capital requirements for new construction, an additional 
$1,500,000 of electric revenue bonds were sold to provide new capital 
funds. These funds have now been depleted and with continued heavy 
demands for electric service, it is expected that additional bonds will 
have to be sold in 1958. 

At no time during the period of municipal operation of the Hunts- 
ville electric system had any financial assistance been received from 
Federal or local sources. At the time of the city’s original purchase of 
Alabama Power Co. facilities, it would have been possible to build 
a new system with PWA grants of 40 percent and loans of 60 percent 
as was done by many of our neighboring cities in the TVA area. 
However, the city administration at that time determined to issue 
revenue bonds as mentioned above. Moreover, even though REA 
funds were available for our rural extension program, it was decided 
to finance the program out of earnings. It should be pointed out 
that, throughout the entire period, substantial payments have been 
made from electric revenues into the city of Huntsville’s general fund 
in lieu of taxes. These payments are expected to total nearly $225,000 
during this fiscal year, about 7 percent of gross electric revenues. 

With the exception of the period during World War IT when con- 
struction was limited to defense projects, we have never found our- 
selves unable to provide any services as requested. There have been 
no periods during which any curtailment of the use of electricity by 
our customers has been necessary. This record has been maintained 
even during the period of the last 24 months while the greatly stepped- 
up housing program has been underway to take care of the growth 
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of Redstone Arsenal during which nearly 4,000 dwelling units have 
been built in Huntsville. bs eal: 

The pattern of growth of the electric utility industry throughout 
the Nation has been such that sales have doubled about every 10 
ears. While Huntsville’s growth during the past few years has 
doubled, our long-range forecasts are based upon the more conserva- 
tive trends of the national average. Thus we expect to have peak 
loads of about 90,000 kilowatts during this winter and annual energy 
sales of 325 million kilowatt-hours during the current fiscal year 
with about 28,500 customers served by next June 30. Work is now 
underway on additional facilities which will enable us to meet these 
loads. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, we expect. to 
establish a peak demand of 150,000 kilowatts and have an annual sale 
of approximately 600 million kilowatt-hours with a. total number of 
customers reaching 35,000. 

The great impact which Redstone Arsenal has on Huntsville’s 
economy makes it unusually diffcult to make intelligent forecasts of 
requirements. Any major change in the Army missile program could 
result in corresponding changes in utility loads and facilities. We 
do not anticipate any major difficulty in financing any normal needs 
of the electric system, but should there be a drastic curtailment in 
the present employment at Redstone Arsenal, and without additional 
Sade opportunities locally to absorb those now employed, it may well 
result in such heavy drop in sales that serious financial problems 
would result. 

WATER SYSTEM 


The city of Huntsville has one of the oldest public water systems 
in the country, dating back to the early 1820’s. As a municipal sys- 
tem, it has traditionally provided its facilities for serving the water 
needs only to citizens within the corporate limits of the city of 
Huntsville. Until the series of annexations of surrounding areas 
into the city beginning in 1952, the city limits were confined to a 
very small area in which approximately 16,500 people resided. In 
order for those residing outside the city to obtain water service from 
the city system, it was necessary for privately owned facilities to be 
installed and brought to the city’s edge. This resulted in the instal- 
lation of facilities limited to the needs of the moment, without any 
long-range plans for future needs. All of these privately owned 
systems were gradually acquired by the city and integrated into the 
city water system, so that today the city water system serves substan- 
tially the entire population of the area. 

As was stated above, the water department was operated by the city 
council until 1954, when the Huntsville Waterworks Utility Board 
was created. Water system revenues went into the general fund of 
the city and served to provide a substantial portion of the operating 
revenues of the city. Likewise, any extension and improvements 
which were installed at the city’s expense were paid for from general 
funds, rather than from revenue bonds or other financing. 

In 1954, it became evident that the water system was not keeping 
pace with the growth of the city and, if the city was to meet the 
challenge brought upon it by the activities of Redstone Arsenal a 
major waterworks improvement program was essential. Conse- 
quently, a total of $4,500,000 of water system revenue bonds were 
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issued and based upon engineering recommendations of consultin 
engineers, an extensive program was started in the early spring o 
1956. This program included new and additional sources of supply 
from underground water in the area, greatly increased storage fa- 
cilities, and replacing of many inadequate portions of distribution fa- 
cilities with those of sufficient capacity to provide adequate fire 
protection, and to make water available to the expanded city limits. 

Upon completion of this program in the summer of 1957, the city 
of Huntsville water system is now in a position to offer water service 
of adequate quantity and pressure anywhere within the corporate 
limits for fire protection, as well as domestic service. Present maxi- 
mum daily pumpage of the system is approximately 8,500,000 gallons, 
Total installed pumping capacity available for normal use is approxi- 
mately 12,500,000 gallons daily, and total storage capacity available 
on the system is 9,250,000 gallons. Total number of water customers 
being billed as of December 1957, is 14,200. This number does not 
include the individual dwelling units totaling about 1,300, which are 
located in housing projects, apartment houses, etc., that are billed as 
one customer. Therefore, it can be stated that about 15,500 customers 
are receiving water service from the system. This represents an in- 
crease of about 2,000 during the past 12 months and about 5,000 cus- 
tomers since 1954 when the water board assumed operation of the 
system. 

The city of Huntsville has carried on a cooperative program with 
the United States Geological Survey and the State of Alabama 
geologist for ground-water investigations of the area. The United 
States Geological Survey report of these studies reveals that adequate 
supply of ground water to serve the needs of Huntsville for domestic 

urposes for a population upward of 100,000 people. Test drilling 
ea revealed the location of several potential wells within reasonable 
distance from the city’s distribution system which may developed 
when needed. It is felt, therefore, that the city now has a firm 
basis upon which it can expand its water facilities to provide for any 
reasonable future growth of the city. 

It should be remembered that the present ground-water sources, 
even when fully developed, will not provide the large quantities of 
water which may be needed for certain industrial purposes. To pro- 
vide for such service, an industrial water supply cant be necessary. 


NATURAL GAS SYSTEM 


Huntsville has had gas service for a great many years. Until 1949 
gas was distributed by private gas utilities, first from a coal gas plant 
and later from a propane air production plant. In 1949 when it 
became evident that natural gas pipelines would soon be extended to 
Huntsville, the city purchased the propane air plant from Alabama 
Gas Co. and began serving the 400 customers then being served from 
the plant. 

Meanwhile, engineers were retained to design a completely new 
natural-gas distribution system and plans made to finance and con- 
struct such a plant to be ready for natural-gas when the pipelines 
reached the city. On August 30, 1950, the city council passed an ordi- 
nance which authorized the construction of the natural-gas system 
and the issuance of a total of $2 million natural-gas revenue bonds to 
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pay for the construction costs. $1,500,000 of the amount authorized 
was issued to defray the cost of the original system and $500,000 was 
deferred for issue as additional needs might arise. 

The original system was laid out so as to provide gas service to 
a total of 5,121 potential customers. ‘The engineers’ prospectus, upon 
which the $2 million bond issue was predicated, estimated that the 
system would be serving 6,008 customers by September 1981, at which 
time the last of the bonds would mature. As an indication of the 
phenomenal growth of the gas system in Huntsville, by November 
1957 a total of 9,171 customers were being served; an increase of more 
than 50 percent above that which was expected to be served by 1981 
when the engineers made their forecast just 6 years previously. The 
remaining $500,000 gas system revenue bonds were sold in July 1956 
and the proceeds of the bond sale were used to finance additions and 
extensions during the past 18 months while nearly 4,000 customers 
were added to the gas system. 

It is obvious that commitments of natural-gas supply from Ala- 
bama-Tennessee Natural Gas Co. would have to keep pace with the 
growth of the local system. This has been increased at intervals from 
an initial maximum daily delivery obligation of 1,500 M e. f. in 1951 
to 10,775 M c. f. in 1957, a quantity that was silghtly exceeded on De- 
cember 12, 1957. 

The problems involved in providing gas service for future growth 
of this city are the most difficult of any of the three utilities. Asa 
new business which was established at the time of rapid expansion 
of the city, it has been impossible to build up cash reserves for new 
construction and the present operation will not generate sufficient cash 
surplus funds to take care of the continued growth that is anticipated. 
The problem is further complicated by the limit of $2 million of in- 
debtedness which was provided in the original bond issue. Any addi- 
tional debt will have to be issued as a junior security to the original 
bonds with corresponding sacrifice of interest cost. These problems 
are now being studied by the Huntsville Gas Utility Board in an effort 
to find ways to continue to meet the heavy capital needs of the system 
and to provide the service which is so much in demand by our con- 
sumers. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Woltersdorf, that’s a powerful statement. 
Those are very fine results obtained in the operations of utilities over 
the past several years. 

Mr. Wotrersporr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. You have been able to meet the requirements 
of all this new housing on time ? 

Mr. Wotrersporr. Yes, sir. We have been able to meet them 
sometimes with delays of perhaps a few days or a week, but there 
haven’t been many cases when the delay has been a hardship case. 

Senator Sparkman. You are interested in the urban-renewal pro- 
ee the redevelopment program, certainly that part of it that would 

ring in industry, commercial property, and so forth, because again 
you would be called upon to supply services. Even aside from your 
interest in it, do you believe that it contributes to the city, the area 
as a whole? 

_ Mr. Wotrersporr. Senator, of course I don’t consider myself qual- 
ified to pass on the question of public housing as against private 
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housing, but I can say this as to my observation of what has been 
accomplished locally. It has certainly improved our city, it has been 
a means of housing people that certainly would not otherwise be able 
to enjoy the high quality housing they are getting. uit 

Senator Sparkman. I appreciate that. I really had in mind the 
other end of it; that is the cleaning up of the slums? 

Mr. Wourersporr. That of course is correlated to the purchases. 

Senator Sparkman. It is true that a city before it can be given 
assistance by the Federal Government in the urban-renewal area, 
must show that it has means of taking care of people who have been 
displaced. Yet a great deal of that replacement is in privately built 
housing, such as section 221 housing for instance, and some of it is 
in public housing. I really had reference to the cleaning up of the 
slums, rather than the type of housing provided. 

Mr. Wotrersporr. Of course from a strictly utility standpoint the 
type of housing that you have reference to is a much simpler problem 
and a much more economical problem of serving than the other type 
of housing, because of its high concentration. That is the cost per 
customer to serve is probably the least that we have and to that extent 
we, as you can imagine and see from this statement, our biggest 
problem is getting money, getting capital. Raising enough money to 
finance the facilities necessary to take care of the housing. It takes 
us about 8 years, the total gross revenue that we. receive, it takes us 
about 8 years to get the initial investment back. 

Senator SparKMAN. To recover your initial 

Mr. Wotrtersporr. In other words our turnover is about 1 in 8. 
But in housing developments it figures about half of that. To 
that extent, I might say that the local housing people have been 
most cooperative and have worked very closely in keeping us advised 
of their plans even when they are in the initial stages, which is a great 
help to us. In many cases we don’t know of lots of these houses until 
they are ready for service. That of course helps us in our planning. 

Senator SparKMAN. By the way just as a matter of interest, you 
referred to the number of rural customers back in 1940 when the 
distribution service took over the whole county, which is less than 
10 percent. Then you referred to the number today but you did not 
give the percentage. Would you for the record say what that 
represents ? 

Mr. Worrrrsporr. We have service available to 100 percent of our 
service area. Anybody in Madison County, who wishes to have 
electricity can get it from our system. 

Senator SparRKMAN. I knew that to be true, but I wanted it on the 
record. 

Mr. Wotrersporr, Ours I might say is one of the first in this area 
to be able to do that. 

Senator SparKMAN. Complete coverage ? 

Mr. Woutersporr. Complete coverage, that was by 1955. 

Senator SparkMAN. Any questions Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you very much. 

Mayor Srarcy. Senator, I would like to introduce to you, Dr. 
Raymond Christian, who is superintendent of schools for the city of 
Huntsville. 

Senator Sparkman. Dr. Christian we are glad to have you with us. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. RAYMOND CHRISTIAN, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Dr. Cuerstran. Thank you sir. Senator Sparkman, I am Rageeens 
Christian, superintendent of city schools and in my report are 
have outlined some of the problems that reflect in the schools and same 
of the reasons behind what we have done, so I will not recount that 
here. I would like to mention two things that are of particular con- 
cern to us, and have been of great benefit. The school system has 
caught the brunt of the houses that have been built, because people 
have children and they expect them to be educated. The enrollment 
in the city schools has increased 5 times in the last 6 years. We had 
9.050 in 1950 and today we have approximately 11,500 pupils. That 
has been caused by many reasons. One is the expansion of the city 
limits as you see. We didn’t get that many children with schools. 
We had schools transferred to us that were already overcrowded so we 
have the continual problem of crowded schiools 0nd: MEAEATS we going 

7] dditional children as additional facilities for living are 
ae We had received considerable aid under Public Law 815, some 
$9 million in the last 5 or 6 years, and we expect to qualify for addi- 
tional funds in the current year. One law that [am particularly con- 
cerned with is Public Law 874, which is maintenance operations and 
those things. When you increase the size of the school system, the 
operation expense goes up as well as the personnel expenses and so on. 
Under Public Law 874, we received $16,800 in 1950 and it has grown 
until last year it was a little over $255,000. This year it will be 
considerably more than that because we have about 4,900 federally 
connected siidren under this act. 

This act is due to expire during this school year. The loss of the 
revenue from that act would be a major catastrophe to the school 
system in Huntsville, because it works into our total operating pro- 
gram. I might say that some reference has been made here to Federal 
controls. My experience with these two laws has been that there are 
no Federal controls whatsoever, except those that I think ought to be, 
and that is to see that the money is spent for the purpose of which it 
was intended, and value received. We have regular inspections, you 
might = until the project is completed and the project is turned 
over to the school system and the Federal Government has nothing 
else to do with it. So that is a very good feature of these two particu- 
lar laws. I might say to you for your information that even though 
we have a tremendous school problem, all of these gentlemen that 
have appeared this afternoon and many others have given numerous 
hours of time to me and to the school board in trying to solve these 
problems as they arise and we are grateful for that. The city council 
peviatalariy has increased its direct contribution to the school system 
from $60,000 to $175,000 this year, and everybody in this community 
18, 80. far as the schools are concerned, is interested and the coopera- 
tion is there. With Federal funds, State funds, local funds and this 
cooperation, I believe that the city of Huntsville will be able to pro- 
vide an adequate school system to provide for the children that come 
in because of these increased activities at Redstone Arsenal and re- 
lated activities in the community. I have not attempted to give any 


facts contained in this report. If there are any questions I will try 
to answer them. 
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Senator Sparkman. Doctor, you do feel that it is almost essential 
that these two laws that you mentioned be continued, do you not? 

Dr. Curist1an. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator SparkMAn. What size program are you now engaged in 
involving Public Law 815 funds? 

Dr. Curist1an. Senator, right at the present we have a junior high 
school in northeast Huntsville under construction and the total cost, 
that is the construction, the arcihtect, and the equipment, will be ap- 
proximately $1,250,000. The Federal Government is putting $660, 
in that particular project. We have a project on file in the western area 
of the city that will run something over $500,000 and the Federal Goy- 
ernment no doubt will provide 90 percent of that because we have 
applied in that manner. You see once you qualify, you set up your 
application to use the funds as you desire. You can use it all on 1 
project if it is large enough or you can spread it over 4 or 5. So we 
will be entitled to in the neighborhood of $800,000 this year. We have 
that spread over four projects. 

Senator SparKMAN. What about the high school out over west of 
Pulaski Pike, that is just getting underway ? 

Dr. Curtst1an. That is financed entirely from local funds. 

Senator Sparkman. That has no Public Law 815 funds in it? 

Dr. Curist1An. No, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. What do you call that school? 

Dr. Curisttan. Calvary Hill. 

Senator Sparkman. These would be the 2 projects underway now, 
the 2 that you named ? 

Dr. Curistran. We have three schools under construction now. 

Senator Sparkman. What was the other one that you didn’t name? 

Dr. Curist1An. The West Huntsville Elementary School. 

That is entirely out of local funds. The voters of the city of Hunts- 
ville authoried $2,500,000 in a bond issue last year, and we are build- 
ing some schools entirely out of that fund, we are using that fund to 
supplement the Federal assistance that we get to work out the total 
financing of certain school projects. 

Senator SparKMAN. Your schools are crowded, all of them? 

Dr. Curistran. All of them are full ; yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Somebody was telling me today that you had 
converted the gymnasium out there into classrooms. What will you do 
for a gymnasium? 

Dr. Curist1an. It was the auditorium actually. 

Senator Sparkman. The auditorium. 

Dr. Curist1an. The gymnasium is across the street. We put seven 
rooms in the auditorium last summer and they are full. We do not 
have a vacant classroom in the city now, but we have some—— 

Senator Sparkman. How about in this fine new high school below 
the hospital ? 

Dr. Curist1an. We have part of Fifth Avenue Elementary School 
over there, because—— 

Senator Sparkman. Beyond that, the senior high school? 

Dr. Curist1an. That’s what I am talking about. 

Senator Sparkman. Oh, you have part of the elementary school in 
the high-school building? 

Dr. Curist1an. They are only two blocks apart and the Fifth Ave- 
nue Elementary School was not large enough to contain the enroll- 
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ment. They had additional rooms there that they were not using this 
ear so we put some of them there. L 

Senator SparkMAN. That is in the new addition. 

Dr. Curist1an. Yes, sir. Huntsville High School will graduate 
175. This year the ninth grade will feed into it next year a total 
enrollment of over 400. So 175 go out and over 400 come in. We 
are ready for them in the high school. Our problem at the moment 
is in the elementary school, and we believe that if there is not any 
undue delay, that we can have schools ready for anything we can see, 
crowded, of course, but working out. 

Senator SparKMAN. You would be terribly handicapped, though, 
if it were not for this Federal aid. 

Dr. Curistian. It could not be done. 

Senator SparKMAN. Any questions, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Any questions, Mr. Semer? 

Mr. Semer. No, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Oh, yes, I want to ask you this. You are a 
schoolman and certainly you have been observant. What is your 
opinion of the urban-renewal program? I am not speaking of public 
housing as such, but the cleaning out of slums and redeveloping the 
area either through housing or through either commercial or indus- 
trial development. 

Dr. Curist1An. I think it is an excellent program and here in 
Huntsville it is showing results, producing results. It is a very fine 
thing to clear out the blighted areas. It uplifts the whole city. 

Senator Sparkman. As a schoolman, have you ever perceived any 
difference in the attitudes and the conduct habits of children that 
come out of slum areas, than out of better housing ? 

Dr. Curistian. Their attitudes and habits are somewhat better out 
of the better homes; that is because children reflect their environment 
and as we—— 

Senator Sparkman. Impossible to avoid, isn’t it? 

Dr. Curist1an. You can’t avoid it; no, sir. As you clean out these 
areas and give them a better opportunity, then they slowly but surely 
develop better attitudes and better habits. I endorse it and I think 
it isa very fine thing. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you very much, Dr. Christian. We 
appreciate your testimony. 

(Dr. Christian’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND CHRISTIAN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


The Huntsville City Board of Education is composed of five members appointed 
by the city council. Members are appointed for a 5-year term, the term of 1 
member expiring each year. This system assures continuity as well as an ex- 
perienced membership. The present board membership, in order of seniority, 
is Mr. Tom Thrasher, Mr. A. V. Sneed, Dr. L. A. Davis, R. P. Van Valkenburgh, 
and Mr. Cecil Ashburn. This board of education serves without pay and has 
given untold hours in service toward the solution of the complicated school 
problems resulting from the rapid increase in population of the Huntsville City 
School District. 

Enrollment figures show that the school population of Huntsville has increased 
more than five times since 1950. Then the enrollment was 2,050. Today it 
is 11,247. This increase in the school population is a result of several factors. 
The continued high birthrate from the 1940’s to date is affecting the schools in 
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ever greater numbers. In addition, the annexation of all outlying areas in April 
1956 added six schools to the system. This naturally caused a sharp increase 
in city school enrollment. However, city schools gained children who were 
attending schools other than that of the annexed areas. Due to the fact that 
they lived in the school district of the annexation, school bus transportation 
was no longer available and, as a result, these children increased enrollment 
in the city schools. The very sharp increase in employment at Redstone Arsenal 
during the latter part of 1955 and all of 1956 resulted in further larger increase 
in school enrollment. 

Four years ago the Huntsville public schools numbered seven. It was recog- 
nized that children were then inadequately housed. Extreme overcrowding 
existed and the seventh grade was dispersed in various buildings. Since that 
time, three buildings have been constructed and occupied : Huntsville High School, 
Terry Heights, and Blossomwood. The old junior high school building has been 
abandoned for schooling and the Huntsville Junior High now occupies the old 
senior building. The annexation of 1956 added six schools to the system. En- 
largment and expansion has been made to practically all buildings in the city 
school system. 

In addition to the new schools named above, a gymnasium and lunchroom 
addition have been constructed at the Butler High School; 6 classrooms have 
been added at Terry Heights School; 6 classrooms to Westlawn School with 
another 6-room addition now underway (Westlawn School was constructed by 
Madison County Board of Education and opened for use in January 1956 and was 
one of the schools annexed to city school system); 9 additional classrooms of a 
temporary nature have been provided at Bradley School by partitioning the 
library and auditorium ; the West Huntsville Elementary School is so completely 
deteriorated and inadequate that a new and larger school is at present under 
construction behind the existing building; 18 additional-rooms have been added 
to Huntsville High School; 2 additional rooms have been provided at Rison 
School; at present a new junior high school consisting of 28 classrooms, library, 
and an auditorium, lunchroom, and related facilities is under construction; a 
9-grade school containing 20 classrooms, lunchroom, library, and related facili- 
ties is under construction. 

The board of education has purchased six additional school sites. Prelimi- 
nary building plans have been drawn for schools for five of these sites, the 
plans having progressed to various stages of completion. It is expected that five 
of these schools will be either constructed or under construction in the next 18 
months. In 1950, the voters of the city of Huntsville passed a 5-mill school tax 
to issue $575,000 in bonds for school construction. Due to the rapid growth 
of Huntsville, with resulting increase in property values, this bond issue was 
repaid with tax collections this year. In May of 1956, the voters of the city of 
Huntsville passed an additional 5-mill tax and a $2,500,000 bond issue to be used 
exclusively for construction, reconstruction, enlargement, and extension in publie 
school buildings and the acquisition of land, equipment, and furnishings. In 
addition to these funds, the city board of education has been eligible for and has 
received approximately $2 million under Public Law 815. It is anticipated that 
considerable and additional funds under this law will be made available to the 
school system during the current year. Four thousand eight hundred and 
fifteen federally connected children are currently enrolled in the Huntsville city 
schools. The increase in enrollments has upped the number of teachers in the 
school system from 79 in 1950 to 369 today. This increase in enrollment has not 
only required additional buildings and teachers, but a parallel increase in all 
other services such as lights, water, fuel, supplies, maintenance, nonprofessional 
personnel, ete. 

The operating budget for Huntsville city schools was $357,175 in 1950 and the 
approved budget for 1957-58 is $1,947,319. State funds for public schools are 
allocated on a fixed formula based on the average daily attendance of the pre 
ceding year. Admittedly, this is a sound system for distribution of State funds 
but it has caused great pressure on the city board of education in its efforts to 
provide for the abnormally large increase in school population year after year. 
The officials of the city of Huntsville have recognized this fact and have been 
most cooperative in their efforts to provide the additional funds needed. As 
sistance by this body was given to the renewal of the 3-mill tax in July 1956 
for a period of 20 years. The annual city appropriation to the public schools has 
increased from $60,000 in 1950 to $175,000 for 1957-58. The school system also 
qualified for funds under Public Law 874. Receipt of funds under this law has 
increased from $16,847 in 1950 to slightly more than $255,000 in 1956-57. The 
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combination of all of these funds for current operation as a supplement to State 
funds has enabled the school system to hold it own and perhaps even make 
some progress in the total operating program of the school system. 

The tremendous growth of the Huntsville city schools has created a severe 
problem in locating and employing qualified teacher personnel, However, the 
fact that many of the people moving to Huntsville are wives who qualify as 
teachers and often are experienced persons has enabled the school system to 
maintain a high caliber of training in the teacher personnel. To date, there has 
been an adequate supply of teachers in all areas of instruction except in special- 
ized fields, particularly math and science. Teachers in these two fields often 
leave the school system for higher paying jobs in industry and otherwise. To 
date, however, all people in this school system teaching math and science are 
fully qualified and certified for these positions. We are not able to have conti- 
nuity because of the rapid turnover in these fields. 

Rather large subdivisions are rapidly developing in all areas of the city, 
particularly in the outskirts of the city. There have been 270 Capehart houses 
built on the Redstone Arsenal within the last year. The subdivision development 
and the Capehart housing have not only enabled additional people to move to 
this community, but have brought about a constant shifting in families, causing 
a resulting shift of schoolchildren from one area of the city to the other. The 
city board of education has five school sites located at various points in the city 
along the city limit lines. It is planned to construct elementary schools in these 
areas to care for the problem of the shifting and increase in population in the 
surrounding areas. 

Despite the progress that has been made in the school system, there is still 
great need for additional buildings and increased support in all areas of school 
operation. To date, it has been possible, through careful planning and the use 
of all available resources, to avoid double sessions in the city schools. All 
indications are that the city schools will continue to face critical problems and 
needs, but it is believed that a sound and normal school program can be main- 
tained to serve the needs of this community. 


Senator SparkMAN. Mayor Searcy. 

Mayor Searcy. Senator, I would like to recognize and introduce 
to you and the committee Mr. Walter E. Keys, regional administra- 
tor, region III, Housing and Home Finance Agency; Mr. Charles B. 
Holliman, director, Mr. Bill Price, assistant director, and Mr. 
Herschel McKinley, chief underwriter, Birmingham office, Federal 
Housing Administration; Mr. Howes Meade, zone operations com- 
missioner, Federal Housing Administration; Mr. Arthur R. Hanson, 
regional director, Atlanta, Ga., regional office, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration; Mr. E. Bruce Wedge, regional director, Urban Renewal 
Administration, Atlanta, Ga. 

Senator Sparkman. Would you gentleman stand, we would like 
to welcome all of you here. I knew that you were here and I was 
going to say some word about your being here. 

Mayor Searcy. I just want to thank you, Senator, as mayor of the 
city of Huntsville for placing Huntsville on the list for the hearings 
on urban renewal. We appreciate it very much. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you, I think you have presented a 
powerful panel, if I may use that expression. You have done a very 
fine job in presenting this program in its entirety to us today. May 
I say to these officials from the various housing agencies, I hope that 
you will be back tomorrow. It is my understanding that you will 
will give testimony in Mobile. 

However, if any one of you at any time would like to contribute 
anything, we would be very glad to have it. We want you to feel 
perfectly welcome to participate in the proceedings. We are delighted 
to have you with us, all of you. If there is nothing else for this after- 
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noon we will stand in recess until 2 o’clock tomorrow. In the morning 
at 8:30, we have a tour of Redstone Arsenal arranged. I suppose 
each one that is going to take that tour has been informed. I under- 
stand Mr. Walker, the secretary of the chamber of commerce, is 
getting up some information. One of you gentlemen said something 
about it at lunch today. The hearings will be resumed here in this 
room at 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. We welcome any and all of 
you back at that time. We stand in recess until 2 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon at 5:15 p.m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p. m. the following day.) 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SuscoMMiITree oN Hovstne, 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in the commanding gen- 
eral’s conference room, Building 7101, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, 
Ala., at 9:40 a. m. for a briefing and discussion, with General Toftoy. 

Present : Senator Sparkman. 

Also present: Jack Carter, staff director; and Milton Semer, coun- 
sel, Subcommittee on a Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also present: Maj. Gen. H. N. Toftoy, commanding general, Red- 
stone Arsenal; and Louis Grabensteder, executive assistant to Gen- 
eral Toftoy. 

Senator SparkMAN. Will you proceed, General. 

General Torroy. We consider ourselves a part of this very fine 
community here in the Tennessee Valley. We are a permanent 
arsenal, and our policy on housing is this: 

The military will provide housing on the base for military per- 
sonnel insofar as possible. This is because we feel that the military 
are more transient; they are here for short periods, such as the stu- 
dents at the school and officers who after a year or two have to go 
to school or overseas service. This makes a Sadieiens military popu- 
lation. These kind of people are not particularly good tenants in a 
city, because of this heavy turnover. 

On the other hand, we have a preponderance of civilian personnel 
working on this arsenal. Our total population here is approaching 
16,000 people, counting contractors who are here on a long-term basis, 
assisting with certain operations. We feel that being a part of this 
community, our civilians should properly reside and be full-fledged 
members of the community, no matter where they came from, and 
so our policy is that we will not provide housing on base for civilians. 
There may be an exception or two, such as a civilian doctor who must 
be near his hospital, or a fire chief, or something of that sort; but 
a. speaking, we expect our civilians to be members, fully bona 

de members, of the community. That’s the way we are operating. 

We are interested, of course, in the community providing the neces- 
sary support for this arsenal. This is one of the reasons Redstone 
Arsenal was placed here. We did get assurance that, within its re- 
sources, the city would provide all that was necessary to support this 
arsenal, and my feeling is that they have done very well. But like 
any area subject to rapid growth, such as this area has—both the 
arsenal and the city—we have been to some degree behind the require- 
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ments. However, when you look at the number of houses which have 
been built in the community in support of Redstone employees, I 
think that we can say generally that the cooperation and support have 
been very fine. 

There are a number of our people forced to commute from distances 
up to 50 miles or greater because there have not been homes available 
in the city. My feeling is that one of the greatest needs of the city 
would be a small garden apartment type of setup, of say some two or 
three hundred units, where people coming into the area for assign- 
ment to duty could rent a nice modest apartment in a nice area; and 
either remain there until they become acclimated and ready to buy, or 
occupy rental units. 

Mr. Carter. General Toftoy, do you think that your mission has 
suffered, or may suffer in the future, because of lack of housing? 

General Torroy. I can’t say that we have not suffered. ‘There are 
cases where we have had people interested in employment here that 
we have wanted, who have, after looking around, decided that they 
would not give up a nice place they might own elsewhere and move 
here and not be able to buy a comparable house. I know of cases where 
people have rejected employment here for the lack of housing. I know 
of other cases where people have been forced into living in trailers 
rather than go and rent in Guntersville, or Fayetteville, or somewhere 
about that far away. I know of others who have decided to live at 
great distances which is not too efficient when they have to commute 
30 to 50 miles each way every day. In this respect, we have been hurt 
somewhat; but generally speaking, the growth of the city has provided 
enough housing so that we have been able to meet our requirements 
with—no, I wouldn’t even say with a 10 percent deficit, I don’t know. 
Mr. Grabensteder, would you estimate on that ? 

Mr. GRABENSTEDER. I would say that we have kept pace, barely kept 
pace. 

General Torroy. We have just been a little behind, we haven’t quite 
kept pace. 

Mr. GrapenstTeper. That’s right, we haven’t kept pace. We have 
always been on the thin edge of disaster, you might say. I think there 
is something that might be added to that, General, in that we helped 
ourselves in this housing situation by a more or less massive effort in 
cooperation with the chamber of commerce, the real estate people, and 
others in the community, in trying to get our people settled until they 
could find something, either in rental or a purchased home that was 
suitable to them. In other words, we actually put our own employees 
with the chamber of commerce to build up their organization. That’s 
one of the things that helped us to keep up as much as possible. 

Senator SparKMAN. And this is true, too, is it not, that the chamber 
of commerce does have a housing division that actually has employees 
who devote full time to this work? 

Mr. GraBensTeDER. That is correct, on rentals. But they do not in 
the 
Senator Sparkman. I realize that, but they try to locate housing. 

Mr. GrapensteperR. We supplemented their efforts in that field, 
and probably more than doubled their staff in an attempt to keep up 
with the housing demand. 

General Torroy. I might say, too, that they have cooperated in try- 
ing to find the proper types of housing, in trying to provide the proper 
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types of housing. You remember in the beginning, we had a housing 
committee which actually circularized the people that we were going 
to bring here to see what type of homes they required. Furthermore, 
on rentals, which are very short here, the chamber of commerce just 
eliminate from their lists any housing which they feel is going up in 
rents beyond a reasonable amount. So they have tried to control rent 
gouging. Rents have gone up considerably, and I think, generally 
speaking, they are considerably higher than they should be for the » 
type of homes available, but they have kept them within reasonable 
bounds. So we can’t complain about the efforts of the community and 
the chamber of commerce. 

Mr, GraBensteper. General, I think that we might add that that 
also goes for the surrounding communities, such as Athens, Decatur, 
Arab, and Guntersville which have cooperated wonderfully in helping 
to solve this problem. 

General Torroy. Nevertheless, the growth of the arsenal has never 
let the community quite catch up with the demand. My prediction 
is—and this maybe should be on the record, too—I am very confident 
of the stability and future of this arsenal. The importance of the pro- 
gram and the security of this country is such that I can see only a 

radual healthy growth continued. I do not look forward to any 
arge increases, say a thousand or so all at once, but I look forward to 
ve, healthy growth of the arsenal personnel. 

Mr. Carter. General, would you like to comment on, or evaluate the 
Capehart and the section 809 programs from your point of view? 
Have they been successful, or have they failed to meet our expecta- 
tions? 

General Torroy. I think that we can get into that further in our 
later session; but I would like to say this: I cannot understand why 
FHA will not provide section 203 housing for arsenal employees who 
desire them, and who are, let’s say, somewhat distant from our imme- 
diate vicinity here in the community. I think it is still true that FHA 
requires all arsenal personnel to have section 809’s, regardless of where 
they live. It seems to me that they should honor both kinds. 

The second thing is that I could never understand the delay in 
processing section 809’s. To this day I don’t quite understand that. 
As you know, we have 500 certificates, and as of this month, there were 
264 processed, We were completely out of issued certificates here. 
Originally, we let an applicant hold a certificate for 3 months. If he 
didn’t do something about it within 3 months, we withdrew it and re- 
issued it to someone else. So the situation got so tight that we reduced 
this toa 30-day period. If an applicant then didn’t take action within 
30 days, we took his certificate away from him and gave it to some- 
body else. There is of course a pipeline. Before FHA gets these, 
there is quite a tortuous channel to go through. We can assume that 
some 15 or 20 percent may be in this pipeline, but nevertheless, there 
has been in my opinion too long a delay in FHA processing certificates, 
and I cannot give you the reason why. 

We have applied for 500 additional certificates, as you know. We 
have a promise, as of yesterday, that these will be forthcoming by the 
first of the year or shortly thereafter. We would have gotten them 
this week if it hadn’t been for absenteeism due to sickness and Christ- 
mas leaves. My understanding is that the Department of Defense has 
approved, and has already notified FHA they are forthcoming. As of 
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November 30, which is the latest figures we could get, 241 had been 
completed and insured, 187 were pending in FHA, 72 are in the pipe- 
line, and that’s our total of 500. By pipeline, I imagine this includes 
new applications that hadn’t even left their hands. 

Mr. GraBEeNsTEDER. Yes, sir; and also many of them are in the hands 
of realtors here, and on the way to FHA. Seventy-two have not yet 
reached FHA. 

General Torroy. The figure I gave you before, on December 19, 
1957, there were 265 units insured; that is, completed by FHA. Be- 
tween the 30th of November and the 19th of December there were 24 
processed by FHA; and so they are moving. 

Mr. Semer. General, when did this process start? When was a 
certificate of need first issued ? 

Mr. Grapenstever. Approximately 14 months ago we received the 
certificate of need for the first 500. 

Mr. Semer. The certificate of need was for a block of 500? 

General Torroy. We asked for 500 and we got 500. 

Mr. Semer. In a 14-month period, you have only worked off half 
of them? 

General Torroy. A little over half. Of course, the whole 500 are in 
process one way or the other. 

Mr. Semer. But homes have been produced on only half of them 
after a 14-month period ¢ 

Mr. Grapensteper. That’s right. 

General Torroy. However, I’m quite sure things will move a little 
faster. 

Mr. GraBENSTEDER. That really doesn’t give a good picture, because 
there were some obstacles that had to be removed. 

General Torroy. When you are pioneering, Mr. Semer, even once 
we got ten the first 500, there were many technicalities and procedures 
that had to be worked out, and so this was rather slow in getting 
started. Like any curve, it started flat and increased. My complaint 
was that it didn’t go steep enough. It sort of went along in a routine 
manner, you might say. 

Mr. Semer. You hope, then, that the second 500 can be processed 
more speedily. 

General Torroy. I’m sure that the problems have been worked out to 
the point that if FHA appreciates the situation, they could move a 
lot faster with the next 500, up to the requirements. 

Senator Sparkman. Did we provide in the last bill for temporary 
financing, construction financing ? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. The Senate did, but it was struck out in con- 
ference. 

Mr. Carter. That is right. 

Senator Sparkman. Has that hump been gotten over pretty well? 
I know for a time there was trouble getting construction loans. 

General Torroy. It was still tight up to a month or two ago. I have 
had no report in the last 30 days; but it was not satisfactory up to 
October certainly. : 

Mr. Grasensteper. I believe there is no difficulty now in obtaining 
construction money. ; 

Senator Sparkman. I think James K. Taylor has been doing quite 
a job on that. 
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Mr. GraBensTEveR. We are differentiating there between construc- 
tion money and mortgage money. 

Senator Sparkman. That’s right. Of course, when they are con- 
structed, they will be insured under the regular program. 

Mr. GRABENSTEDER. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. But it was the temporary financing that was 
producing quite a headache for a time. 

Mr. Grapensteper. I think there is no difficulty with that now. 

Senator Sparkman. And then I understand that more recently 
there just simply hasn’t been any money available because of the 
administration impounding these funds; the 10 percent that we pro- 
vided, or 714 percent I think it finally came down to, didn’t leave 
anything for section 809 housing, 

Mr. Carrer. They were releasing it in proportion; and as each por- 
tion was released, there was already a backlog that would soak it up. 
T think there is $9 million left available. 

Senator Sparkman. And we have more competition now than 
we had. 

Mr. Carrer. Actually the people in Huntsville have soaked up a 
small percentage of that section 809 money. The bulk of it has been 
going. to Cocoa, Fla., which, as you know, General, is run by the 

ir Force. 

General Torroy. We shoot our Redstones and Jupiters down there. 
Gentlemen, we are behind schedule, and I know you will want to see 
some of this construction, and also visit the school. So, I think 
we had better move on. 

Senator SparKMAN. We will recess this conference. 

(Whereupon the conference recessed at 10: 05 a. m.) 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1957 


Unitep Sratres SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON Hovusine, REDSTONE ARSENAL, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in the commanding 

eneral’s conference room, ABMA, Building 4488, Redstone Arsenal, 

untsville, Ala., at 11:30 a. m., for a briefing and discussion on hous- 
ing with General Medaris. 

Desaint : Senator Sparkman. 

Also present : Jack Carter, staff director, and Milton Semer, counsel, 
Subcommittee on Housing, Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also present: Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris, commanding general; Brig. 
Gen. J. A. Barclay, deputy; Lt. Col. C. F. Nooncaster, headquarters 
commandant; Col. D. Hallock, Chief of Engineers; Army Ballistic 
Missiles Agency; also, Col. H. S. Newhall, commandant, Ordnance 
Guided Missiles School; also, Maj. Gen. H. N. Toftoy, commanding 
general; Mr. Louis Grabensteder, executive assistant to General Tof- 
toy; Mr. F. J. Buckley, acting chief and Mr. H. B. Haley, legal divi- 
sion; Mr. Gordon L. Harris, public information officer ; and Mr. Victor 
C. Tyler, guidance and control, Redstone Arsenal. 

General Meparis. Senator Sparkman, members of the committee, 
I would like to give you a brief picture of the type establishment 
with which you are dealing. I know you, Senator Sparkman, are fully 
familiar with it; but for the record, we want to put that down as a 
basis. 

Redstone Arsenal, as you know, and as I heard you mention last 
night, is one of the permanent installations of the Army Ordnance 
Corps. It owns about 40,000 acres of land. Its history dates back 
prior to World II. During that war the primary mission was the 
production of ammunition. About 1950, as a result of some various 
and sundry changes that you are fully familiar with, the Army decided 
to center its research and development efforts and its management 
efforts in the field of rockets and guided missiles at this arsenal. 
The growth which concerns us today, however, has taken place since 
then, and particularly since February 1, 1956—which was the date 
when the Army Ballistic Missile Agency was activated as a separate 
command on the arsenal, charged with the mission initially of de- 
veloping an Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile, the Jupiter, and 
weaponizing the Redstone. The Agency has other missions which I 
will mention later. 

_There is one major distinction between General Toftoy’s responsi- 
bilities as the Commander at Redstone Arsenal and mine, at ABMA. 
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This is largely in the fact of in-house capability; that is, the ability 
to design, develop, produce, and test long-range rocket systems. 

General Toftoy’s mission includes the full range of rockets and 
guided missiles up to about 100 miles of range, whether surface-to- 
surface or surface-to-air, and my responsibilities begin at about that 
point and go out as far as they will let us go. We have no intention 
of putting any outer limits on our thinking at least. What limits may 
be put on our actions are someone else’s responsibility. We may have 
limitations by funding or by assigned missions, but certainly there are 
no limitations to our imaginations, and we don’t believe there are 
many limitations to our capabilities. 

There’s a third organization on the installation, as you know, which 
you saw this morning—the Ordnance Guided Missile School—whose 
function it is to train Ordnance military personnel from the armed 
services and the NATO powers in the maintenance and field support 
of these complex rocket and missile systems. This school has also had 
a mission in support of my work here, in the initial training of tactical 
specialists for the early battalions of Redstone. 

My Agency is presently fielding the Redstone Ballistic Missile Sys- 
tem: that is, the missile itself and all its ground-support equipment. 
It has also fallen to us to train the first units which will take that 
weapon, the largest in the Army and the largest ballistic missile that 
is operational in the Western World, to the field.. Further, we are 
providing the basis of training for additional Redstone units following 
close upon the heels of the first. 

For that reason and others, my Agency integrates many branches 
of the Army. We have with us Artillery, Signal, Engineers, Trans- 
portation Corps and others. 

Let me emphasize again that the difference between the missions of 
General Toftoy and myself is that while he has the nationwide man- 
agement of his systems and some research capabilities in-house, we 
have here in the Ballistic Missile Agency the complete in-house 
capability for any long-range rocket project from the conception of 
the idea, the birth of an advanced and far-reaching missile system, 
through development, model testing, prototype manufactures, flight 
testing of the missile, and the initial pilot manufacture of the final 
configuration. We then propose to and do release it to industry for 
production. This is not a successive operation, however, because we 
begin the transfer to industry as soon as we know where we are going 
with the development of the missile system. 

We do not want the in-house production responsibility, if it can be 
possibly placed elsewhere; because this would inhibit the capabilities 
of our advanced team to tackle new projects. It would unbalance our 
resources. It would require that we have certain elements of our 
resources fully tied up; and, therefore, not available to support. the 
more advanced imaginative and inventive parts of our resources, both 
manpower and facilities. 

Consequently we work closely with industry from the inception of 
the project in order to get it out of house as speedily as possible. We 
spend about 80 percent of our funds outside the Agency for procure- 
ment of parts, components systems, and eventually for complete missile 
systems going to troops. 

To pursue the kind of advanced programs that are assigned to us, 
we must have unique physical facilities: buildings, equipment, and 
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tooling. They are expensive, and in large part they cannot be moved. 
Here, then, is the only place in the entire country where all the facilities 
for all portions of a long-range ballistic missile system are available 
in one area to cover prototype development and prototype manufac- 
ture. We can make practically any hardware in our own shops and 
laboratories which may be required in the initial stages of a missile 
project: we not only can, but we do. I point this out because it has 
a definite effect upon the permanence of our operations. The Nation 
could not duplicate these resources without tremendous cost and the 
lossof much time. Based upon today’s costs, I would estimate that ap- 
proximately $150 million would be needed to duplicate the buildings, 
special equipment, special devices, and hardware in my Agency alone. 

By mid-December we were employing 4,245 people in my Agency, 
and we had 262 others committed to report within the next 45 days. 
Collectively they represent the most experienced and successful rocket 
development team in the Western World. In order to utilize our 
unique facilities we must have people whose abilities are even more 
unusual then the tools they employ. So we have engaged hundreds 
of scientists, engineers and technicians. We have 1,537 classed as 
professionel and scientific, among whom 849 of these have bachelor 
degrees, 119 have master’s degrees and 25 hold doctorates in various 
sciences. Additionally, many of my staff of military personnel are 
college graduates, and quite a few of them have graduate degrees in 
the sciences. 

The civilians came here because they wanted to work in these new 
fields. The prestige which this organization has earned by its dem- 
onstrated success has also attracted exactly the kind of personnel we 
require. We keep them interested, they like the work, they can work 
as a team, and so they stay. We have one of the lowest, if not the 
lowest, turnover rate of any establishment of this kind—including 
private industry. Our voluntary turnover rate is 1.9 percent a quarter 
against an Armywide rate of over 3 percent. Our people just don’t 
leave. That is why they want to locate homes near their work. I 
can even expand on the 1.9 percent. If I took out of that the married 
women who leave because their military husbands go somewhere else, 
the married women who leave because they want to start a family, 
or have already started one and have to leave, the remaining turn- 
over of people would be very, very small indeed. It is almost zero 
among our top professional and scientific people. 

The total strength of military and civilian personnel on the base 
at this time is over 15,000. This does not include coniractor per- 
sonnel engaged in construction work who may be considered tem- 
porary. I include only those who may be assessed as a permanent 
part of our strength. This compares with 9,900 in February 1956. 
In something less than 2 years, therefore, the Army has increased 
the manpower on this installation by about 6,000. 

If I apply the standards, I believe, of the Census to that, we would 
come out somewhere in the neighborhood of about 1,800 families— 
if you apply the Census standard of the number of people per family. 
That is civilian. 

The military strength this month is 3,228, which represents staff, 
security, and service units in all 3 commands, plus 622 students in the 
Guided Missile School. 
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It has been our stated policy all along that the command will try 
to take care of military personnel, their needs and their housing. But 
on the other hand, we expect the community to provide the housing 
for our civilian employees. This arrangement has been acceptable 
to the community, and I believe has worked out very well. Our rela- 
tions have been extremely pleasant under this clear-cut division of 
responsibility. We have endeavored to support the needs of the com- 
munity, and the community, in turn, has supported our needs. 

But in spite of all of our efforts, we are still in trouble in the housing 
area; and I would like to try to explain a few aspects of this problem. 

Within the military, we have permanently assigned personnel in the 
three commands. But we also have the student personnel whose stay 
is relatively short. Among the permanent staff you would find a 
much higher percentage of noncommissioned officers than would 
normally occur on a military installation. This is because they are 
not here to perform standard-unit military duty. Rather, they are 
instructors, or they may be doing other highly specialized work which 
requires advanced knowledge. We have enlisted NCO’s of longer 
service with much more advanced training than is normal. We 
must house them and their families. 

We also have a problem of finding quarters for the guided-missile- 
school students. Here the turnover factor is important, because no 
one expects a property owner to regard as a desirable tenant an officer 
who is assigned to school for 6, 9, or at the most, 12 months. The 
student cannot invest his money in a home knowing that within a year 
he will be moving elsewhere. Yet he is entitled to decent housing, 
and he ought not to be deprived of association with his family. 

The solution would be to find attractive rental housing in the 
community. The sad fact is that this is the thing that does not exist 
at all. The shortage of adequate rental units is perhaps the most 
serious single problem confronting us so far as the community is 
concerned. 

On the post, as you have seen, we have 120 Wherry units intended 
for noncommissioned officers. They, too, have a difficult time finding 
proper housing in a community of this type where they do not have 
the industrial base which normally provides a substantial amount 
of transient housing of a kind these people can afford. Since the Cape- 
hart units on post are now occupied, only 17 of the Wherry units are 
being retained for officers. We feel that we cannot give these up under 
the present distribution of military strength. But if we succeed in 
getting the additional Capehart housing, which is 178 more units for 
noncommissioned officers and 138 more for officers, then the 17 Wherry 
units will be relinquished to non-commissioned-officer personnel. I 
must note that the Wherry housing is barely up to the standard so 
far as space for noncommissioned officers is concerned—the space 
stated by the Congress to be that desirable and necessary for non- 
commissioned officers. 

There are 300 Lanham Act units in Redstone Park, built a long 
time ago. You saw them this morning, and I believe you gentlemen 
are sufficiently acquainted with Lanham Act housing to realize that 
it is entirely substandard. These are fully utilized by enlisted men 
and their families. Some few modifications within our capabilities 
have been carried out to make these quarters a little more livable. 
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The first increment of Capehart housing, 270 units, are occupied 
by company-grade oflicers and some of junior field grade. There are 
50 quarters built with military construction appropriation funds oc- 
cupied by senior officers, but not enough of these homes are available 
to meet the current need. Scattered about the arsenal are 20 so-called 
nonproject units, carried over from the industrial construction of the 
World War II installation. These are utilized largely by senior 
officers. : ot 

We have, then, a total of 760 units on post against a military 
strength of 3,228 plus 622 students. Obviously, we are far short of 
the requirement. 

The second Capehart increment of 316 units is approved so far as 
the Army is concerned—fully justified and approved. This allotment 
is based upon 90 percent of the immediately justifiable need, which 
is the limitation imposed by the Department policy. If we get these 
units, we will still be 144 units short of housing our officers and more 
than that if we count all the noncommissioned officers entitled to 
quarters. 

We do not know what delays may ensue before we get the second 
Capehart increment. We understand that it was not in the approvals 
carried over, and that it must be included in a military construction 
authorization bill. This is not a certainty; this is what we under- 
stand. If this is the case, we cannot let them out for bid before late 
in the next session of the Congress, which would be May or June of 
1958, or whenever the military-construction bill is passed. 

We regard Capehart construction as a great advance over the Wherry 
type. We could not, however, in the original Capehart increment, 
take advantage of the increased value voted by the Congress without 
very substantially delaying the project. We can do so in the next in- 
crement. None of the present units comes up to the floorspace mini- 
mum which the Congress has said is appropriate in accordance with 
military grades. 

There are delays in the Capehart program. Some are administra- 
tive in nature and have to do with the problem of a private builder 
setting up a special corporation, establishing a credit rating, obtain- 
ing approval of his credit, and so on, before he can move a piece of 
equipment on the job. To give you a measure of the time required, 
it has taken 21 months from the letting of the contract to the full oc- 
cupancy of the Capehart units. On the other hand, we occupied 50 
military construction appropriation quarters in approximately 5 
months from the date of approval. This is the major difference which 
can be charged to the administrative details involved in satisfying 
the legal and other requirements of the Capehart Act. Nevertheless, 
the act has certainly been a step forward in providing good housing 
for the military, and we are grateful, very grateful for it. 

May I discuss briefly the question of civilian housing. Here I speak 
with deep feeling, because the lack of suitable housing has inhibited 
my ability to employ fine people in some instances—engineers and 
scientists who wanted to stay with us, but who could not find suitable 
homes. The same condition, I know, has bothered General Toftoy. 
Since the expansion of Redstone Arsenal came first, however, in point 
of time, the problem has hit my Agency harder, because whatever 
housing existed had been largely taken up before we arrived. 
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In February 1956, when I took command of this Agency, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration surveyed the Huntsville area and found 
a minimum shortage then existed of 1,500 housing units, family units, 
This was based upon a projected employment by January 1957 of 11,100 
persons on the arsenal. Actual employment has now reached 15,800, 
which means there are 4,800 more people here than FHA had an- 
ticipated for last January. 

If we deduct the single military personnel, and make allowance 
also for those who do not require housing, we might reduce the 4,800 
figure to some 3,500. 

Thus, it is my considered opinion that 3,500 additional housing units 
were needed because of the increase of permanent personnel here on 
the arsenal. If we add to this the 1,500 deficiency that was originally 
reported by FHA, we come up with an overall shortage of 5,000 
family units. 

Against that need, the total number of housing permits issued 
in Huntsville—whether work was actually started or not—was 2,318 
in November 1957. It is from these figures that I have made the 
public statement that we have a minimum deficiency of 2,500 family 
units in Huntsville today. I so advised a group of people who came 
here from the National Mortgage Lenders Association in response to 
my appeal for help in financing residential construction in this com- 
munity. 

I would like to restate, and emphasize, the urgent need for decent 
rental housing. The people we bring in don’t want to buy the day 
they arrive—they want an opportunity to look around and become 
acquainted. In addition, 1 have mentioned the nonpermanent mili- 
tary, such as school students and others, who for one reason or an- 
other, will stay 12 to 18 months, and who must therefore rent and 
who cannot practicably buy. 

We surveyed our people in late October in an effort to find out 
what kind of housing they occupied, and what the need was. Of 
the 1,928 people who replied to this selective survey, 223 were livin 
jn furnished rooms or apartments. Many live in rental trailers. 
believe that FHA supports my conclusion that there is simply no 
base of rental housing in Huntsville or the immediate vicinity which 
will meet the current need. This need will increase as the school 
builds up—the school is now operating, by the way, on a 16-hour 
day—and as more people enter the missile-development effort. 

In presenting this overall picture, I have included the personnel 
strength of the several Army contractors working on site; that is, the 
Thiokol Corp. and Rohm & Haas, who are both working for Gen- 
eral Toftoy; and the Chrysler Corp. and other contract agencies work- 
ing for me at the Missile Agency. They, too, must be considered as 
permanent activities. 

Let us for a moment consider the section 809 program, known as 
the Sparkman Act. The Secretary of Defense authorized 500 of 
these certificates for the installation. We have kept very careful 
control on their use. Wherever we have found that the people who 
held certificates were not moving fast enough, we called them in to 
take another look, and in many cases have withdrawn and reissued 
the certificates to other employees. Against the 500 authorized, a 
total of 804 have been issued at one time or another on this with- 
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drawal and reissue basis. A total of 304 were recaptured, either 
because the person at the time could not use it, or had found other 
means for acquiring housing. 

Of the 500, 428 have reached FHA; 241 have been approved for 
mortgages valued at $2,948,500. ‘There are 259 being processed, of 
which 187 are in FHA and 72 are in the hands of realtors and pur- 
chasers. ear 

However, over and above this, on December 17, 137 individuals 
were awaiting certificates. We have asked for 500 additional certifi- 
cates, and I know of no reason why the request will not be approved. 
I hope that it will be; and I don’t understand why it has been so long 
already. As I understand it, that request is now up at the Defense 
level for approval before being signed by Assistant Secretary Dewey 
Short. It’s been through his office and Army, and Army has sent it 
on. 
There have been some serious problems in connection with the 
utilization of the section 809 certificates. One has been the lack of 
mortgage money. In addition to the reluctance to commit money 
to a new program resulting from an innate conservatism in mortgage 
investors, it appears that section 809 mortgage money was very short 
for a time because of the inability of Fannie May to handle available 
section 809 mortgages. It appeared at that time that the intent of 
the Congress to reserve 714 percent of all the funds allowed to Fannie 
May to be used for purchase of section 809 mortgages was interpreted 
in fact as a limitation, to the effect that at any given time, only 714 
percent of the released money could be used for the program. This 
was a Vicious circle as long as it lasted, because with the interest situ- 
ation and money situation being as it was, there was little demand on 
Fannie May for section 203 money. That went to mortgage lenders. 
And since the interpretation that only 714 percent of what they had 
on section 203 could be used for section 809, they didn’t get enough 
money out of the Bureau of the Budget to finance section 809s. 

I believe that that has been cleared up in the last few weeks—since 
the Rains committee was down here particularly—although I still 
find some mortgages hung up for lack of commitments from Fannie 
May to back them up, for people who want to buy homes and the 
homes are there. The limitation at that time apparently did not 
permit Fannie May to purchase section 809 mortgages as they became 
available. As I understand it, there were recently $3 million addi- 
tional in mortgages pending in this FHA district, which at that time 
awaited Fannie May funds. This is 2 weeks old, and so I don’t know 
what the statement is today, sir. These mortgages represented people 
who had found homes, wanted to buy homes, and could not place 
their mortgages. 

I have also been informed that FHA has construed section 809 so 
as to prohibit mortgage insurance under section 203 or other sections 
to people employed within Redstone Arsenal and the Missile Agency 
who would be eligible for section 809. The biggest housing market 
in the area is therefore limited by this action. The people cannot get 
money under the section 809 program, and they aren’t eligible to buy 
under the section 203 program, and the house is there, the man is 
there, the credit is there, it’s guaranteed, but you can’t get them to- 
gether. It’s a very odd situation. I, frankly, get up to a certain 
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point in it, and then I back up and say, “I don’t know what it is all 
about ; I can’t understand it.” 

These, however, are some of the reasons why in looking around 
you do find vacant new housing in Huntsville. I have a couple of 
people who have been living in omen in Huntsville, by the kindness 
of the realtor who is selling it to them, for as much as 3 months now, 
and still haven’t been able to close the transaction to buy the house. 

Recently I have come across some evidence—and I won't say that it 
is valid evidence, because it’s just conversation with the people con- 
cerned—that appears to indicate that we have a rigid and inflexible dis- 
tinction between section 809 and section 203 housing—not only be- 
tween the financing, but between the houses. If, for example, a house 
is built under an FHA section 809 conditional commitment, it can’t 
be sold to a section 203 purchaser; but, more importantly, vice versa. 
If a house has been built under a section 203 commitment, that house 
cannot be sold, and Fannie May will not insure it to a section 809 
certificate holder. To me this completely defeats the intent of the 
act. I can’t believe that this is in accordance with the intent of the 
law. Someplace it is a bookkeeping problem in the question of com- 
mitments versus certificates. I have beaten my head against a wall 
trying to argue the case that I can’t see where there is a connection 
between the commitments of FHA to insure a home when sold to a 
proper purchaser and the certificate holder of a section 809 certificate, 
who, to my simple way of figuring, ought to be able to go out and buy 
any peace of property that would be appraised, could be appraised by 
F as worth the loan, and secure an insured loan on that house 
through his certificate, So I’m just defeated. At that point I back 
out and I say, “This is a business I don’t understand.” 

There are two major areas of concern, as I see it: And they are, to 
assure financing and procedures that will get our certificate holders of 
section 809 certificates housing on terms that they can afford. You 
placed those terms in the Housing Act, but for one reason or another 
they don’t seem to work. 

And the other one, is that we certainly should have more modern 
rental housing—I should say some modern rental housing in the 
Huntsville area. It’s my conservative estimate that not less than 200 
units of modern rental housing in the $80 to $120 a month class would 
be absorbed overnight in this community. 

At that, I am ready to answer any questions, or ask my staff to answer 
any questions that you might want to ask, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. General Medaris, thank you for a very fine and 
comprehensive statement. First, I would like to make this comment: 
that in adopting section 809, Congress did not intend to replace or 
displace section 203. It was complementary to section 208, and any 
ruling to the effect—as you have pointed out there—simply does not 
comply with the intent of Congress in adopting section 809. I’m 
going to ask the staff to do its best to get FHA straightened out on that. 

There are one or two questions I want to ask you. They are more 
detail than anything else. You refer to your understanding that the 
new Capeharts would have to be provided for in a military construction 
act. I don’t understand that at all; because the Capeharts are pro- 
vided for in the basic Housing Act; and we have authorized $450 mil- 
lion in FNMA special assistance to support the program. That m- 
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cluded both Capehart housing and section 809 housing. That is, a 
percentage of that fund was supposed to go for section 809 housing. 

It is true that the administration impounded part of those funds; 
but just last week, the first of this week, they released a total of $177 
million. ‘That included three different types of housing. 

Mr. Carrer. $107 million for Capehart. 

Senator SparkMAN. $107 million was released for Capehart. As 
long as that money is available, if the Capehart has been approved for 
here. I don’t see any holdup beyond that. 

General Meparis. You answer that, Colonel Hallock. 

Colonel Hatiock. Our understanding here on that, sir, is that 316 
units, in what we call our base 2 Capeharts, are presently before the 
Secretary of Defense for approval, authorizing construction. We were 
told that, if that approval were not received, and we could not get 
the contract awarded prior to the end of the fiscal year—that is by June 
30, 1958—it would be necessary to have a new authorization for those 
units. So, the people in the Pentagon with whom we deal on these 
matters stated that they were playing it two ways. It is true that our 
request for approval is before the Secretary of Defense, but, if some- 
thing holds that up so that it is not approved in time to permit the 
awarding of the contract and starting of construction before the end 
of the year, they will insert in an authorization bill, which is being sub- 
mitted to the Congress and which would be for fiscal 1959, authoriza- 
tions necessary from July 1958 to 1959. That information we received 
from our norma) contacts in the Army, who staff housing matters. 

Senator Sparkman, It sounds to me as if they were mixing up two 
different programs. 

Colonel Hatiock. It sounded most unusual to us, 

Senator SparkMAN, As a matter of fact the special-assistance funds 
provided by Congress, the $450 million, carry through fiscal 1959. If 
it is not used in fiscal 1958, 1 see no reason why you couldn’t proceed 
right on in fiscal 1959. The funds are continuing until they are wholly 
used, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Carter. That is right. 

Senator SparKMAN. Somebody is doing something that, [ am afraid, 
is going to jam the works, There are two distinct programs. One is 
the Capehart, which is handled under the basic Housing Act by our 
committee under the jurisdiction of our committee, and MCA, the 
authorization for which is handled by the Armed Services Committee. 
A separate appropriation is made for each, and the two just are not 
to be mixed. That is all there is to it. There are two distinct pro- 

rams. A good many of us question—as a matter of fact, I questioned 
In the beginning and have continued to question—whether or not we 
ought to have a so-called Capehart program, whether or not the houses 
ought to be built with directly appropriated funds; nevertheless, be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting direct appropriations for military 
housing, we have adopted the other program, and we are proceeding 
on it. I would hate to see the Defense Department get the two mixed: 
and I am going to ask the staff to check into that when we get back 
to Washington. It just doesn’t make sense. 


"ecm Hattock. I can give to one of your staff members the name 
ori——— 
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Senator Sparkman. I would be happy if you would give any details 
that you have to either Mr. Semer or Mr. Carter. I am glad you gave 
us that point about the timelag—21 months on Capeharts and 5% 
months on MCA. 

General Meparts. To make this clear, sir, if I may, I would like 
to point up the differences in the conditions that contribute to that, 
The Capehart Housing Act, if I am not mistaken, requires competitive 
bidding. 

Senator SparKMAN. That’s right. 

General Meparts. As a basis for competitive bidding, there must be 
complete plans and specifications, and those plans and specifications 
must be of such nature that a multiplicity of contractors can bid on 
them. They must not be such that automatically restrict it to a single 
contractor. The time required for preparing those plans and specifi- 
cations is part of the timelag. This must be done against an estimate 
which usually requires that they be inside the limitation. Otherwise, 
we run the risk of going out for bids and finding that the lowest bid 
is outside the fiscal limitation, and having to go back and start over 
again. And, so, we have the first disadvantage in the fact that we 
can’t get right up to the limit the Congress requires, because, if we 
do, we can be further delayed. Then we have a period for com- 
petitive bidding; a period required during which the contractors 
must prepare their bids against these plans and specifications, and 
this must be adequate. Then, after that has been done, and after 
the tentative low bidder has been selected, he must then be qualified 
before FHA as to credit; he must arrange his financing for the con- 
struction; he must create a separate corporation in order that the 
assets may be later transferred to the Government; and, by the time 
all this is done and the final papers are signed, we have lost a rather 
substantial number of months. The 5 months on MCA were against 
an entirely different set of conditions. In this case, because of our 
urgent need for housing, authority was given to the Chief of Engi- 
neers for negotiated bidding. This was a competitive negotiation, 
however. 

The basis for competitive negotiation could be, and was, quite 
different from that for bids on standard plans and specifications in 
that the basis was taken that the bid would be given, or the work 
would be given, to that contractor who would offer us the best and 
most housing for the money against his plans and specifications 
corrected, where necessary, in accordance with our needs. This re- 
sulted, first, in a very short timelag in getting the housing under 
contract; but, even more important, the fact that we did not have 
to have complete plans and specifications prior to going out for com- 
petitive negotiation made it possible to have the contractors bid to us on 
the basis of prefabricated houses. As a result, we were able to get fast 
construction and more space and more housing than we can get 
under conventional construction. This is the difference between the 
514 months and the 21 months. They are a combination of every- 
thing being in favor on one side and a great many handicaps on the 
other side. 

Senator Sparkman. I wonder if you can give us your opinion on 
this—dollar for dollar. from which do you get more and better 
housing; Capehart or MCA? 
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General Meparis. There isn’t any question, sir; we get more for 
our money on MCA housing—dollar for dollar. sie 

Senator SparkMAN. I have contended that from the beginning. I 
have often said that the Government would save itself money by 
making direct appropriations. One thing I have been critical of in 
Capehart housing is the fact that the Government really becomes 
obligated for it in three different ways—the fpr re = 
pledging of the rental allowances from the —_ and the additiona 
aranty which the Defense Department makes, 

General Meparts. That is correct, sir. oe 
Senator SpaRKMAN. So, it is backed up three different times. I 
have felt that we are not taking advantage of the best opportunity 
to provide housing. We do run into that practical difficulty of getting 
the Congress to appropriate direct funds. They will let the Gov- 
ernment become conditionally obligated rather than to appropriate 
the money directly. 

General Meparis. Even that, in my lay mind it would seem to 
me, could be accomplished in a more forthright fashion if an agency 
of the Government, on a self-liquidating basis, which does not re- 
quire, therefore, that it be carried in the total appropriation, loan the 
MCA money to be paid back out of the housing allowances, without 
all of this business of the intervening financing by private institu- 
tions. The interest rates that are charged there, the construction- 
loan rates that we pay, the costs of forming a corporation, and all 
of the insurance costs and so forth that are involved are added costs. 
I have made this statement without, perhaps, sufficient backing, ex- 
cept that I believe informed opinion is on my side. I made the 
estimate that we are paying anywhere from 10 to, possibly, as high 
as a 20-percent differential for the value we receive by these devious 
methods. However, please let me put on the record that it’s so much 
better than nothing. Don’t take it away from us unless you have 
something else to offer. 

Senator SparkMANn. We won’t take it away unless we can make 
the transition into the other. 

By the way, there is one other point I want to make. You said 
that in less than 2 years there had been an increase of 6,000 employees, 
and then you translated that into families. I think you used the 
wrong factor, because you were assuming that these 6,000 constituted 
family units. As a matter of fact, you’ve multiplied by two and a 
half instead of dividing. 

General Meparis. I’m way short. That’s right. I’ve been doing 
this over and over again, and I’m way short. 

_ Senator Sparkman. Someone asked you if you didn’t need 15,000 
instead of 1,500, and you really would. You really would need 15,000 
families. 

General Mrparts. No, because 6,000 employees 

Senator Sparkman. Assuming that one came from a family —— 

General Meparis. That would be 6,000 families. 

Mr. Carrer. That’s right. 

Senator Sparkman. That’s right, it would be 6,000 families. 

General Meparis. But if we deduct a few single ones that are in- 
volved in this, and if we do know that we have two employees from 


some families—quite a few—perhaps instead of 1,800, 4,000 would 
a closer figure. 
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Senator Sparkman. Yes. As a matter of fact, I was thinking 
of persons rather than families, representing the number of 
persons—— 

Mr. Carrer. That would represent from 18,000 to 20,000 persons, 

General Meparis. It nesenbiadie would. As a matter of fact 
within the city limits of Huntsville, the growth has been 10,000 in a 
little over 1 year, by census figures, This is within the current city 
limits of Huntsville; and this doesn’t represent our housing area by 
considerable; in fact, we have them coming in as far as 50 miles away. 

Senator Sparkman. And not only that, there is a good bit of hous- 
ing right here around Huntsville that is still outside the city limits. 

General Meparis. Oh, yes, this new housing in Madison County. 

Senator Sparkman. Have you some questions you would like to 
ask, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carrer. I would like to get into the record my feeling that the 
legislative background of the section 809 program, was that its whole 
purpose was not to be more restrictive, but to be less restrictive. 

Senator SparkMan. That’s right. 

Mr. Carter. It was merely a device to provide financing, and thereby 
housing, for people in an area where they would not normally be able 
to get it. It irritates me to find that the section 809 program has 
become so restrictive and that we find arsenal employees are restricted 
to that program. I think that is one of the administrative pitfalls 
that we — come across which has tended to slow the program down, 
and I’m sure it was never intended. I am sure FHA can find reasons 
for doing that whether they are adequate or not, I don’t know. I am 

lad you asked us to try to straighten that out; and I think it can 
e done. 

If FHA would look at the overall objective we are trying to reach, 
rather than how you balance your books, something can be worked 
out on that. 

Senator SparkMAN. It seems to me that FHA is trying to get a 
free ride on section 809. 

Mr. Carter. I think the basic reason behind it is that FHA has a 
section 203 mutual fund into which they get income and from which 
they actually pay dividends, and they regard that as sacrosanct, to 
be touched by nothing. Therefore, whenever they move into an area 
where they can insure under some other program, leaving the section 
203 fund untouched, they prefer to do it. They prefer to build under 
section 809 in an area where they are not sure the houses will stand 
and be there and paid out until well after the mortgage has expired. 
They prefer to go to special programs whenever they can, rather than 
to go into section 203. 

Picea! Meparts. To show you, Mr. Carter, how naive such an 
otherwise supposedly reasonably well informed person can be, I'll tell 
you the history of my own reactions to this, if I may. When it origi- 
nally came out, it was my assumption that whereas the FHA survey 
had indicated that they could only soundly and reliably insure an addi- 
tional 250 housing units in the Huntsville area during a certain one- 
year period, by reason of normal growth, I assumed that if 500 were 
guaranteed by the Defense Department under section 809, that this 
would raise the total to 750, and that the section 809 problem woul 
be confined to who the purchaser was and not who the builder was, 
or where the house was built, or what kind of a house it was. 
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This is what I assumed initially in my naivete. I found that this was 
only the beginning of the multiplicity of division that could occur, 
and this is the thing I say that 1 simply don’t understand. We now 
have a solid wall between the two, and there is no pooling. In fact, 
they go into a complete tailspin if a section 809 certificate holder tries 
to go out and buy a house that has been built under a section 203 
commitment. Yet to me this is the basic part of the approach to the 
problem. It shouldn’t matter where the housing becomes available, 
or how it was built, but who buys it; and if this man buys it, the De- 
fense Department guarantees the loan. Therefore, by whatever means 
it was built, it should be considered as part of the whole; but it sure 
got lost somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Carter. I think the whole problem has to be rethought out and 
relooked at in order to get clear in everyone’s mind who is involved, 
what it is we are trying to achieve, and how we are going to best do it 
rather than to be hidebound by regulations on every side which apply 
to3or4 different programs. 

Senator SpARKMAN. As you correctly point out, it was intended to 
loosen rather than tighten the existing program. I certainly hope 
that we will be able to do something with FHA about it. 

Mr. Carrer. I had only one other comment, and that was on mili- 
tary construction. At the moment, the only guess that I can make 
about that is that you have impressed the Defense Department with 
your needs down here so much that they are trying to create a little 
insurance for you. It may be that they feel that if they cannot work 
your Capehart project through fast enough to take advantage of the 
existing money through Fanny May, that they are going to provide 
you with housing in another way. [From your point of view, that’s 
good, if it is true. 

General Mrparis. No; this isn’t correct, Mr. Carter. 

General Torroy. There has been no indication of this. 

General Meparis. No; this authorization for 1959 is based, accord- 
ing to my understanding, or the fact that even for Capehart it has 
to fall within a group that was authorized by the Congress for that 
fiscal period; and if it does not fall within that, they have to have a 
congressional authorization for this group within a new Capehart 
authorization after fiscal 1959, This is my understanding. 

Mr. Carrer. The only connection between Capehart and the Armed 
Services Committee, which I suppose would report out the military 
construction bill, is that each project has to be submitted to the respec- 
tive committee. 

Senator Sparkman. For approval. 

Mr. Carter. And if they don’t approve, they come into agreement 
with the committees between the Department of Defense and the com- 
mittee. It may be that the committees have enough authority to set 
an overall limit on the number of houses, or have taken the authority 
to set an overall limit on the houses that were built, that will be built 
through any and all programs. 

General Meparts. I might comment, if I may, that this is really 
an area in which we are not here qualified to talk. We are in the posi- 
tion of the individual who has no control over the waterworks. He 
doesn’t see anything come out of the spigot. and he needs some water. 

Senator Sparkman. And he needs it. 

General Mrparts. And he needs some water. I would like to add 
for the record that, in my personal opinion, and I believe that of 
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most of my staff and many of the informed people in the armed 
services, housing for our people on post is the biggest single morale 
factor in the services. It far exceeds the advantages of any nominal 
pay increase. If you can get all military personnel on military gar- 
risons in military housing, their community spirit and their common 
interests are such as to defend them against the hazards of low morale 
that occur when they are exposed to the vicissitudes of cost factors 
and availability and rapacious landlords and poor service that go 
with temporary housing off post. And so I put an extremely high 
importance on this requirement. 

enator SpaARKMAN. We will be glad to check into it. Colonel 
Hallock, you give Mr. Carter or Mr. Semer the facts, and we will 
be glad to check into it and do our best to see that you get the hous- 
ing, however it comes. 

Colonel Hatiock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carrer. There is only one other point that I would like to 
mention, and that is that, so far, most Capehart housing mortgages 
have been sold through Fannie May. Your particular mortgage on 
the one you have was sold to a private group, I understand. I fur- 
ther understand that at the moment, at least prior to last Monday, 
that the Department of Defense had a policy under which a priority 
would be given to Capehart projects which could be privately 
financed. 

I don’t know what your connections are, and whether you are able 
to sell a second mortgage to some private group. If you are, I think 
your chances for placing that second mortgage would be enhanced, 
and would not be held up for lack of funds in Fannie May. In any 
event, I am quite such that we haven’t enough money in Fannie May 
now to buy all proposed Capehart mortgages. I am sure Con 
will get a request in the coming session for more Capehart funds; 
and I would be surprised if it were not granted. 

Senator Sparkman. We will check on it and do our best to get it 
moving. Mr. Semer, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Semer. General, could you help us on this aspect of the prob- 
lem? FHA section 809 was a new venture. It tried to fill a no-man’s 
land between two conceptions: one, a notion of “economically sound” 
civilian projects that would justify FHA insurance; the other, the 
transiency of military life, which would not justify FHA insurance. 
You have here a new mixture of military and civilian life, and the 
more it is articulated and explained, I think, the further we could 
a in justifying a new conception of a permanent aspect of military 

ife. 

General Meparts. Mr. Semer, I have used thousands of, T hope, well 
chosen words in the last year and a half to try to put that concept 
across, I think with some modest success, but certainly not with any, 
shall we say, outstanding success. It seems to be almost incredible, 
the degree to which the financial community cannot separate this type 
of an operation from a cantonment for tactical troops which is de- 
pendent entirely on the strength of the Army in combat units. I 
can get out of my files at least a dozen public speeches that I have 
made on the subject. We have taken any and every opportunity to 
take the financial community, the mortgage community, the govern- 
ment community through this place and show them. If I may digress 
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here, Senator, your remark last night about the asset value here related 
itself in my mind to another remark that was made about the risk of 
loss on FHA. 

There is something fundamentally ridiculous in concerning our- 
selves tremendously about a possible loss of $5 million in mortgages 
in FHA, while we plow in here $25 million in 1 year in new perma- 
ment construction on the post, that would be absolutely useless if 
this place were closed down. There is something ridiculous in that 
sort of thing, because it’s still the taxpayers’ dollar. The $25 million 
is a much greater loss, to look at it if it is unintelligently spent, than 
the $5 million on mortgages that at least have houses that somebody 
can live in to back them up. 

The construction on this post would be completely useless were it 
abandoned, were it not to be used as intended. So, if we are using, 
and the Government is using, and the administration and the Army 
are using any intelligence in the investment of our construction money 
and our equipment in this arsenal, it seems utterly ridiculous to 
strangle over a few million dollars in mortgage guaranties—utterly 
out of proportion to the investment that we are making in the arsenal 
itself. 

Mr. Semer. General, would you relate the contingent liability for 
$5 million worth of mortgages to the cost of a missile? 

General Meparis. In the development stage, it’s 1 missile; in the 
production stage, it’s about 4. 

Mr. Carrer. You have been taking them down and shooting them 
off at Cape Canaveral, haven’t you? 

General Meparts. Certainly. In a major missile program every 
time we light the torch down at Cape Canaveral, we have $6 million 
at stake, in a major missile program. This is hardware, engineering, 
test costs, everything else that goes into it. Every time that “baby” 
stands on the stand down there, I look at it and I say, “Here’s $6 
million at stake ; if we learn what we mean to learn, we win; if we don’t, 
we lose; but it’s $6 million on the rack every time.” So you can relate 
it any way you want to, it still looks infinitesimal in proportion to 
the total program and what the problem is. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Ganaeel, you have well stated there the very 

hilosphy of section 809. In other words, it is a Government liabil- 
ity, and 1t doesn’t matter whether it comes one way or the other; but 
since FHA was insisting that they wanted to be cautious, we took 
them out, we took them out of it under 809. 

I made this statement earlier over in talking to General Toftoy: 
I think one of the unfortunate things that developed in the thinking 
of the people was that all of Redstone consisted of Jupiter; and as 
the fortunes of Jupiter went up and down, people conceived of the 
fortunes of Redstone going up and down. When I say “Redstone,” 
T mean all of the operations. 

General Meparis. I have fought that over and over again. 

Senator Sparkman. I know you have. I remember back when 
Secretary Wilson put out his original order, I remember your state- 
ment then in which you called attention to the fact that you had about 
all you could do whether you were called upon to do work on Jupiter 
or not; and that has been repeated over, and over, and over. But it 
is just hard to get that thinking out of the minds of the people. 
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General Meparts. I would like to give you one more off the record; 
if I may, Senator. We developed two emergency plans here in my 
Agency : one case we got the Jupiter, and one in case we didn’t get it; 
but one in case we got it, we had to have an emergency plan. We vot 
it, and we’ve had to put our second emergency plan into effect, believe 
me. You see, we were on such a tight straddle either way, we really 
had to move. 

So it was never related to that problem, but it just got so much 
advertising, it’s like some of the generic terms of history ‘like Fr ‘igid- 
aire, and Singer sewing machines, or Victrola, rather, that for many 
years any phonograph was a Victrola and any refrigerator was a 
Frigidaire, and so they were stuck; if they were good or bad, they 
were stuck with the reputation. Well, we got into that fix here, too. 

Senator SparkMAn. Yes, that’s right. 

General Meparts. It has never been sound. I had two talks right 
here in Huntsville on the subject, and I got mad at the newspaper, 
and we had quite a little go-around on the subject, because they were 
propagating the same philosophy that as Jupiter went, so went the 
whole town of Huntsville, and I couldn’t quite see that problem. 
You are quite right about it; but I think maybe we have fought our 
way out from under that, but I’m not sure yet that that doesn’t con- 
tinue to a certain extent as a major factor: Whereas for our part 
now at the present time we are anxious to get Jupiter out of the house 
as fast as we can get it out, because we have other fish to fry. 

Senator SparkMAN. Well, if there is nothing else, I guess that 
closes the record, and I certainly appreciate, General, what you have 
given us, and I think it will be most helpful to us. 

General Meparts. It’s a problem of extreme importance to us, and 
we are only too happy to have the opportunity to be both vocal and 
helpful at any chance we have on the subject. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you, General. This concludes the hear- 
ing. We will recess. 

(Thereupon, the conference recessed at 12:40 p. m.) 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1957 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoOMMITYIEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HovusIne, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in the main courtroom, 
Federal Building, United States Courthouse and Post Office, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., at 2 p. m., Senator John Sparkman, presiding. 

Present : Senator Sparkman. 

Also present : Jack Carter, staff director, and Milton Semer, counsel, 
Subcommittee on Housing, Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Senator SparkMAN. I’m sorry that we are late getting started. As 
you may know, we held some hearings at the arsenal this morning and 
we were a little late getting back. 

Before we start with the witnesses this afternoon, | would like to 
make a little statement, based largely on the hearings we held at the 
arsenal. I want to comment on some of the statements made by Gen- 
eral Toftoy, General Medaris, and Colonel Newhall, the commanding 
officers of the three different parts of Redstone: that is, the Redstone 
Arsenal itself, the Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency, and the Guided 
Missile School. 

Mr. Holliman. I want to eall your particular attention, you and 
the other FHA officials, to some of the things that were said tous. I 
have before me a copy of the statement made by General Medaris. 
The thing that we are interested in and the think that we have been 
working so hard to accomplish here at Huntsville has been to get an 
adequate housing supply to take care of the personnel necessary to 
run this most highly important military installation. 

General Medaris made this statement this morning 

Let me discuss the question of civilian housing. Here I speak with deep 
feeling, because the lack of suitable housing has inhibited my ability to employ 
fine people in some instances—engineers and scientists who wanted to stay with 
us, but could not find suitable homes. The same condition has bothered General 
Toftoy. 

I may say that, although I do not have the written statements of 
General Toftoy and Colonel Newhall, somewhat similar expressions 
were made by them. 

With reference to certificates under section 809, General Medaris 
said this, and I may say that General Toftoy gave similar testimony : 

Of the 500, 428 have reached FHA. 

That is, the 500 houses certified by the Defense Department as re- 


quired by the law. Of the 500, 428 have reached FHA. This covers 
the period since the enactment of section 809, which was June 13, 
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1956. In almost 20 months, 500 houses were certified by the Defense 
Department, 428 have reached FHA, and 241 have been approved for 
mortgages valued at $2,948,500. There are 259 being processed, of 
which 187 are in FHA and 72 in the hands of realtors. He then dis- 
cussed some of the problems with reference to section 809, the process- 
ing of section 809 certificates, and he says this: 

I've also been informed that FHA has construed section 809 so as to prohibit 
mortgage insurance under section 203, or other sections, to people employed 
within Redstone Arsenal and the Missile Agency. The biggest housing market in 
this area is therefore limited by this action. 

I want to say here what I said down there; and that is the purpose 
of section 809—and I think that I can speak with some authorit 
since it was my own idea, I introduced the legislation, and put it 
through and explained it to Congress at the time—the purpose of 
section 809 was to make it easier to obtain needed housing to take care 
of civilian and military personnel connected with Redstone Arsenal 
and similar installations in other parts of the country. It was not 
for the purpose of replacing or displacing any other FHA program, 
it was supplementary or complementary to existing programs. I do 
not understand the decision that has been made to the effect that an 
employee or person connected with Redstone Arsenal can obtain hous- 
ing only under section 809, That is not the intent of the law, and never 
was. ] make that statement categorically. Mr. Holliman, if you, or 
some of your people, have a statement to make regarding it, I would 
like very much to have it. I will say this, that if it is held that that 
is the true interpretation of this, I will do my best to see that the Con- 
gress amends the law to make it clear that such was never intended. I 
can say now that it was not. 


Mr. Holliman, we would be very glad if you would say something. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. HOLLIMAN, DIRECTOR, ACCOMPANIED 


BY BILL PRICE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, AND HERSHEL McKINLEY, 
CHIEF UNDERWRITER, FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Mr. Horurman. I have the two top men here from my staff. 
Senator Sparkman. Bring them with you. I will ask you to come 


around here so that we can get it on the recorder. 

Mr. Horiiman. Senator Sparkman, this is Mr. Hershel McKinley, 
chief underwriter, and Mr. Bill Price, the Assistant Director. 

Senator SparKMAN. Sit down, Mr. Holliman, if you like. 

Mr, Hotumman. Senator Sparkman, you have brought something to 
light that is of very much concern to us. 

I want to read to you the current operating instructions that we 
are following at this time. It is operations letter No. 114. I quote: 


This letter is intended to identify and illustrate those situations in which title 
II, mortgage loan insurance, should or should not be employed where housing 
demand is created by a concentration of military personnel or civilians em- 
ployed in military or defense activities. It is considered necessary because of 
instances of the use of title II in certain localities where the demand has resulted 
largely from military activities and the future economic stability of the locality 
is questionable. The fact that FHA has been relieved of much of the responsi- 
bility of the programing of title 8 and title 9 housing does not relieve the FHA 
from a moral obligation to advise the military or others in the obtaining of a 
feasibie housing program. Careful analysis must be made of the source and 
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nature of the housing demand and the type and size and rental of the units pro- 
posed. Additionally, it must be recognized that the permanancy of a permanent 
military installation or defense activity is by no means assured; and that in 
any event rapid turnover of personnel, and consequently of tenants, may be antici- 
pated. Present needs may not provide the basis for a strong sales market or a 
long term rental market. 

Locations within a military reservation or near to such reservations but incon- 
veniently situated with respect to other employment, will, of course, be ineligible 
to title II insurance due to the lack of general appeal and in respect to sites in 
reservations due to the restrictions that may be imposed by the military upon 
occupants. In localities where the predominant housing demand is clearly 
attributable to military activities, ittle 8 housing should be utilized, and title II 


should not be considered as a substitute. 

That is our current operating procedure; and it has presented a great 
problem to us, Senator, We concurred in the military’s reeommenda- 
tion sevreal months ago, back as far as April 9. We wrote to General 
Toftoy and recommended that an additional certificate of need be 
issued. We also wrote the general that that great hardship would be 
imposed upon a number of people if action wasn’t taken in this respect. 
I have a copy of that letter here, and would like to read it. Let me 
also mention that we have had the utmost in cooperation from General 
Medaris and General Toftoy. I feel that they have fulfilled their 
obligations in attempting to obtain an additional certificate; they have 
done everything, I believe, that they could, and we are indeed appre- 
ciative of their action. We wrote to General Toftoy on April 9, 1957, 
and I take this paragraph as an excerpt from the letter: 

Based on information furnished by you, we estimate that by January 1, 1958, 
500 additional housing units will be needed to provide housing under section 809 
for the military employees in the Huntsville area. 


We also wrote him on April 9 as follows: 
Brig. Gen. H. N. Torvoy, 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 
Dear GENERAL Torroy ; We wish to call your attention to the fact that we have 


issued 449 commitments under section 809 involving properties in the Huntsville 
area. More than 80 applications for section 809 commitments are now in proc- 


ess, Since at present we are limited to the issuance of 500 such commitments, it 


is obvious that unless another certificate of need is issued by the military, we shall 
soon have to begin rejecting all applications under section 809, including some 


now in process. We realize that this will cause great hardship in many cases, and 
we urge you to expedite the issuance of certificate of need No. 2. 

Senator SrarkMAN. Mr, Holliman, I certainly was not questioning 
your own interpretation. I knew you were operating under a directive. 

But I did want the record to show how that interpretation was made. 
Let me ask you about this particular aspect that was related, and that 
is that the holder of a section 809 certificate who might find a house 
that had been built under section 203, might find a house that he wanted 
to buy, but he was ruled ineligible to buy it simply because he was 
holding a section 809 certificate—— ° 

Mr. Hotiman. No, sir; that wouldn't be the case. If we have an 
active section 809 program, if there are commitments available under 
a certificate of need, that section 203 house can be transferred to sec- 
tion 809. In other words, he can buy a section 203 house, a house that’s 
built under section 203, or he can buy one that’s built under section 
809. ‘ 

Mr. McKintry. But it would be converted. 

Senator SparkMAN. It would be converted to section 809? 

Mr. Hottian. That’s right. 
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Senator SparKMAN. Yes, that’s the way that we intended it from 
the first. 

Mr. Houirman. Yes. 

Senator SparkMAN. But I got a different impression then that, 
particularly from General Medaris. He says in this statement that 
an employee of Redstone Arsenal is eligible to buy only under section 
809. 

Mr. Hotiiman. That is very true. In other words, we process his 
application under section 809 rather than section 203. 

Senator Sparkman. But he can buy with that a section 203 house? 

Mr. McKintery. That was constructed under section 203. 

Mr. Hotirman. Yes, 

Senator SparkMANn. Well, that clears up that point. By the way, 
it is my understanding that the Defense Department is right in the 
final stages of issuing a certificate of need. 

Mr. Hotirman. We certainly hope so, sir. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Holliman qualified his statement a minute ago 
that I think we might explore—— 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Well, ask him. 

Mr. Holliman, you said that you could sell a house to a Redstone 
employee, even though the house had been built under section 203 if 
you hada 

Mr. Hotrman. A section 809 certificate. 

Mr. Carrer. No. He has a section 809 certificate, But you said 
there had to be an outstanding section 809 commitment. 

Mr. Hoturan. If there is a program available. We can issue oe 
that number of commitments that have been certified under the certi 
cate of need. 

Mr. Carrer. How would you explain this then: If there are 500 
certificates issued, that means that you are going to eventually issue 
500 commitments ? 

Mr. Hotiiman. That is right. 

Mr. Carrer. How, then, if you have 500 certificates and 500 commit- 
ments to back them up, do you ever get to the point where you turn 
down a section 809 certificate ? 

Mr. Hotriman. Actually we are holding some applications in obey- 
ance at this time, awaiting anether certificate of need. 

Mr. Carrer. I’m afraid that you haven’t got my point. If you 
only have 500 certificates outst nding, and that is the c ase, and you 
issue 1 commitment for 1 certificate: that means that you have issued 
500 commitments. 

Mr. Hotiiman. Yes. 

Mr. Carrer. How then could you ever turn down someone who 
came to you with a section 809 certificate in his hand. That certificate 
means there is a commitment behind it ? 

Mr. Hotimman. Mr. Price, you have handled all correspondence 
on this, and I’m going to ask you to explain that to Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Price. Here is the w ay it would come about. There is no re- 
quirement that we have to have a certificate of employee eligibility 
in order to issue a conditional commitment under section 809, When 
the section 809 program was first made available to us, there was a 
great deal of pressure on our office, and we felt that justly so, that 
there was a great need for sales housing to be built in Huntsville, It 
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was only possible under that program; and so we issued commitments 
without certificates of employee eligibility, in which certain builders 
undertook to furnish the sales housing. 

Mr. Carrer. They were conditional—— 

Mr. Price. They were conditional. We did receive special au- 
thority to issue operative builder commitments under section 203 
up to 50 percent of the number specified in the certificate of need, 
with the stipulation on the face of the commitments that if the 
houses were sold to an employee of the military they would be con- 
verted to section 809. So you see, we did issue some commitments, 
pursuant to our authority, without certificates of employee eligibility. 
We are limited to the issuance of 500 commitments under section 809. 
So you can see how the discrepancy arises between the commitments 
issued and the certificates of employee eligibility which have been 
issued by the military. 

Mr. Carrer. May I try to phrase it in my own way? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Carrer. There are 500 certificates outstanding, and you issued 
X number of commitments under section 809, conditional and other- 
wise, and you issued in the past X number of 50 percent, let’s say, 
under section 203 firm builder commitments. Apparently where the 
difficulty comes in is that some of those section 203’s are sold or may 
be sold under section 809. You are afraid of insuring more than 500 
commitments under section 809, is that right? That is, you can’t, you 
have no authority to go beyond that. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. Carter. So the burden is, if you have converted, or have some- 
how accrued more under one of these segments, section 809 commit- 
ments, than you thought you were originally going to get, you have 
to back up on someone who actually holds a certificate, is that right? 

Mr. Price. That is right. If the holder of the certificate would 
select one of the houses that had been built pursuant to one of the out- 
standing commitments, then there would be no difficulty 

Mr. Carter. That’s my point. What does that mean? Doesn’t that 
mean that you are telling a citizen of the United States that he has 
to go in Area A or Area B in order to buy a house; is that the net 
effect of that policy ? 

Mr. Horiiman. We had to get the program underway, Mr. Carter. 
There had to be some speculative or conditional commitments. 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, I understand that; you wanted to be ahead of 
the game. 

Mr. Hottiman. That’s right. We had to try to get the housing 
available; and, therefore, we issued conditional commitments to 
builders. 

Mr. Pricer. If we had refused to do that, I think that we really 
would have done violence to the intention of the act. 

Mr. Carrer. I understand that. 

Senator Sparkman. I think you were right in getting it started, but 
I cannot follow this directive. As I construe it, as being within the 
intent of the law, you really made it more restrictive in Huntsville 
following the enactment of section 809 than it was before the enact- 
ment. You virtually close Huntsville out to anything except section 
809 housing so far as the employees of the arsenal are concerned. 
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Mr. Hotiman. Senator, let me point out that it is significant that 
the Air Force has built, or had under construction, at Patrick Air 
Force Base some 1,700 units. They haven’t been quite so picayunish as 
the Army has about issuing a certificate. The Army wanted to know 
where every certificate was, whose hands it was in, and what the status 
of it was. Actually it didn’t make any difference as long as it was in 
the hands of an eligible employee. As long as that person worked 
for the arsenal, as long as he was entitled to housing. 

Senator Sparkman. Except that if he held it without some limit of 
time, he was helping to tie up the program. 

Mr. Houturman. Well, that’s true 

Senator SparKMAN. It seems to me that there ought to be some curb, 
some limit of time—— 

Mr. Hotirmman. The Army is keeping in contact with those people, 
and they say, yes, we are going to use them. 

Senator Sparkman. I talked to them about that. 

Mr. Horirman. It really doesn’t make any difference as long as that 
is in the hands of an eligible employee. The thing is that somebody 
is holding this program up. If the Department of Defense will issue 
a certificate of need, we can provide the housing, but we certainly must 
have the implements to do it with. 

Senator SparKMAN. That first certificate of need was issued about a 
year ago, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Hotirman. Yes, sir; in August, I believe. 

Senator Sparkman. And yet more than half are still outstanding. 

Mr. Hotirmman. We don’t know that we will ever insure all of 
those. It is entirely possible that some of those houses could have 
been paid for in cash, or they might have been financed some other 
way. When we issue a commitment, we obligate the Government to 
insure during the life of that commitment. 

Senator SparkMAN. What is the life of that commitment?’ 

Mr. Price. It varies with the type of commitment. Ona conditional 
commitment involving proposed construction, it runs for 12 months. 

Mr. Hotiiman. The Air Force has gone to the trouble of issuing 
the certificates of need to provide the houses, and the certificates have 
been placed in the hands of eligible employees, and therefore the 
housing has come about. 

Senator Sparkman. I realize that a lot of it can grow out of the 
handling of it by the particular defense agency or department con- 
cerned. But here is the thing that I have difficulty getting over, that 
during the year that this certificate of need has been outstanding, 428 
of them have actually reached FHA, 241 have been approved, and 
there are 259 being processed of which 187 are in FHA, and 72 in the 
hands of realtors. There is a certificate that has been outstanding for 
12 months, and yet less than half of them have resulted in finished 
houses that people can live in. So how much better off would we have 
been had there been another certificate of 500 outstanding? 

Mr. Houtman. There would have been more houses under con- 
struction. 

Senator Sparkman. Why, when less than half of these have been 
put out there? 

Mr. Price. May I say something, Senator? 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, we will be very glad for you to. 
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Mr. Price. I think that one difficulty is with the word, “ap proved” 
there, what is meant by “approved.” He’s using “approved” in the 
sense of insured: and, incidently, his figure is a little obsolete, which 
is understandable, because we are continuing to Insure every day. 
I think we might say something like this, as to the figures, we have 
actually issued considerably more than 500 commitments under 
section 809 ; a 

Senator SrparKMAN. He is talking about the 500 certificates, 

h? si 
Ee ss, your commitments, part of them have been conditional ? 

Mr. Price. That’s true. 

Senator SparKMAN. He’s talking about the 500 certificates of need, 
the 500 certificates of eligibility that have been issued for Redstone. 

Mr. Price. I think perhaps if I could give you these figures very 
briefly, it may clarify it. 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Price. We have issued more than 500 commitments. We have 
been able to do so because some of the ones that we have issued have 
been canceled; and, as a matter of fact, we continue to cancel. That 
is the only thing that is keeping the section 809 program alive right 
now, is the cancellation of commitments whenever they are not used. 
As of 2 days ago, we had 486 commitments under section 809 that 
were either outstanding in the hands of mortgagees, or had actually 
been insured. Of those, 265 have been insured. I think that General 
Medaris’ statement there of 241 has reference to the number that had 
been issued; but actually, in the sense of having approved them, 
you might interpret that word to mean that we have approved it 
when We issue a commitment. 

Senator SparKMAN. Well, no, I think he meant here, “insured”; 
in other words, those were houses people were living in; and I think 
his figures were as of November 30, whereas yours are right up to 
date. 

Mr. Houtman. We issue commitments on houses that we never 
insure. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, I realize that; but we were talking about 
that 241 figure that he gives there. I’m sure that refers to houses 
that have been completed and insured; in other words, you have com- 
pleted action on them. 

Mr. Hotiman. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. Are there any more questions that you wanted 
toask, Mr. Carter? 

Mr, Carrer. I just wanted to ask a question this way: This pro- 

am really hasn’t worked the way we thought it would work. Has 
it worked the way you thought it would work? 

Mr. Horumman. No, sir. 

Mr. Carrer. How would you say that it could be improved, or 
changed, or amended so that it would work? 

Mr. Hotrman. In the beginning, I don’t feel that the military kept 
the rigid control over the certificates that they should have. If an 
eligible employee brought to the proper officer, or whoever was in 
charge, a sales contract and say, “I want to buy this house, I want 
to buy it under section 809,” then they issued a certificate. Quite 
to the contrary, they advertised the fact that these certificates were 
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to be issued, and it is my understanding that these various individuals 
who wanted housing, came in and got the certificates, they put a time 
limit on it, of 6 months, I recall. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Hoturman. That these certificates 

Senator Sparkman. I think it was 3 months originally, and later 
they cut it down to 30 days. 

Mr. Hotiuman. It was my understanding that they first set it up 
on a 6-month basis, that the certificate would be valid for 6 months; 
and these certificates were, of course, out in the hands of these people; 
and they, to some degree, lost control of it. 

Mr. Carter. And yet, down at Patrick Air Force Base, you say con- 
trol isn’t necessary; the Air Force has been very liberal in handing 
them out. 

Mr. Horiiman. No, I don’t say that control isn’t necessary. Mr. 
Meade is here, and I believe that he is familiar with the mechanics 
and the handling of it down at Patrick Air Force Base; but they have 
been more liberal, and consequently, they have the houses. 

Mr. Price. I think that his reference to liberality was in reference 
to issuance of certificates of need rather than to certificates of em- 
ployee eligibility. 

Mr. Hotirman. Yes. 

Mr. Carrer. If I understand what you said previously, do you 
think that it would be better if the military retain control of the 
certificates until the prospective purchaser has found himself a house 
that he wants to buy, no matter how it was insured, and then present, 
along with his evidence of desire to purchase that house, his certificate 
of eligibility? 

Mr. Horuman. If that’s the time that he should ask for the cer- 
tificate. However, that is a military problem, and it would be one 
of the mechanics of their operation. 

Mr. Carrer. I’m not worrying too much about the military now; 
I’m worrying about the fellow who wants to buy a house in this area 
and finds that he cannot buy one there, but that he can buy one over 
here, where he doesn’t want to live. This suggestion of yours, it seems 
to me, might cure that situation. If he finds his house, presumably, 
that’s where he wants to live. Would you, under your present regula- 
tions fee] that you could insure any house that he picked out, under 
section 809? 

Mr. Hotirman. As long as he has a certificate ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. And as long as he meets our vocation criteria of—— 

Mr. Carrer. I’m assuming all that. 

Mr. Hotirman. As long as it meets all the underwriting require- 
ments, and as long as he has a certificate, there’s no reason at all why 
not. 

Mr. Carter. But as of now, you won’t do that ? 

Mr. Horumay. If the program is active, if he has a certificate, he 
can buy a section 203 or a section 809 or—— 

Mr. Carter. What puzzles me, Mr. Holliman, is that we have had 
cases brought to our attention of people who have had a certificate in 
their hands and wanted to buy a particular house, and were told that 
they could not buy it, because FHA would not insure it. 

Mr. Horiman. No; no, sir. 
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Mr. McKrintey. They may not have been able to find the mortgage 
money under section 809. ; 

Mr. Carrer. No, I’m not talking about that. It’s a matter of com- 
mitments. 

Mr. Hotuman. No, sir. 

Mr. Carter. That you would not issue further commitments, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Houtman. No, sir; that is an erroneous statement. 

Mr. Carter. Well, at least-—— 

Senator SpaRKMAN. That was certainly the impression I got from a 
statement that General Medaris repeated. I think he must have said it 
3 or 4 times. 

Mr. Hotuman. No, sir, that isn’t the situation at all. 

Senator SparKMAN. We will try to get that information back to 
General Medaris; because he certainly stated it time after time. 

Mr. Hotiman. As long as there is an active program, as long as 
there are commitments to be issued, as long as they have a certificate— 

Senator SparKMAN. Under this situation there is an active program. 

Mr. Carter. You say as long as there are commitments to be issued # 

Mr. Hortiimman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carter. I didn’t make that qualification before. 

Mr. Hotiman. We cannot exceed the 500. 

Senator SparKMAN. I realize that. What you mean as long as you 
are operating within the limits of the certificate of need that has been 
issued ? 

Mr. Horiurman. Yes, sir; taking into consideration that we had to 
issue a number of conditional commitments to builders in order to get 
the program underway. 

Mr. Carrer. Let’s take this example, to try to shorten it up: Here 
is a house on which there is a commitment to insure under section 203. 

The individual wants to buy. You will insure that house with a 
certificate and switch it over to section 809; is that what you say? 

Mr. Hotimman. That’s right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. If we have any section 809 commitments available. 

Mr. Carrer. Suppose you have an existing house with no FHA com- 
mitment on it, no commitment to insure—in case you don’t have com- 
mitments, you can’t insure—but, if you have a commitment, you say 
you will insure ? 

Mr. Houiiman. Yes; if there is an active program, if the progr am 
is under way, if we have not exceeded the 500, or the number that’s 
specified in the certificate. 

Senator Sparkman. You say if you have available commitments. 
How many commitments do you have available now remaining under 
this first 500 program ? 

Mr. Price. Fourteen. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Fourteen? 

Mr. Carrer. Those are cancellations, I think ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Hotuiman. Let’s take into consideration that there are some 
in process. 

Mr. Price. That’s right ; that’s correct. 

Senator Sparkman. How many of those conditional commitments 

are still outstanding ? 
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Mr. Price. Between 70 and 80. 
(The following was later received for the record :) 


Number of sec. 809 commitments outstanding_____.____. ‘sll oceans databace ties 225 
ee We es Se I II oii en gw ct neem ncamam ae 265 
a aaa ea halen dada gs nation eng a elas easiiiontaeiie sania 490 
EE TE I ne oe a ta wie nwamn neces 10 
er Re hand be ital dee dnt tale olan Siemaidhwuieininlionticirees 500 
AE SINNER: EOD icc cicicicrietintisn eeninediy tii whkininds nonstate mii 20 
Number of sec. 809 conditional commitments issued that involved proposed 
ems eee aes lus SRR ae ac ce Rtas nb de cheba belo idan cdesiiclchainsstadniselion * 150 
ee I iia ohn det ithaee inline nde uidcllnmsiiiwdn nate cbdtbe 23 
i a a ale cI Si lacie Milas ash eh enjle sin) ces nei 127 


1 Some of these were “singles’’; groups were issued that involve the following builders 
or sponsors: 


en i OS, 0 Rae hain tl a adr i ikki ce dintem etn dnttnientbmanal 28 
SR a eincnlb tle etacn es priuhd oes mel 4 
Pe Oy Ieee eee ke ice de nea biases is casos pai sees ob ents e'dess sedan a 2 
UR OO as eink ek Chins hake pth esin Ai oak i cide a tna tle mmmepints d 3 
oak code eek adil tatcig cdl lets Dee iolennene aiaiadigew caiees ein antes ciirinen esi waoage 2 
ae a ENN al Sulina tiadicde ech abies alltome hc capa etahlnda tains ten de ees dn oc decvenli evescshied Gndingsakaseniie 32 
I ae ite enna tat nai Oh ap sc alialinn aiid pues en gngis takki a» shiiteeliiaa 6 
Hal Ensor__-_~_- deci Di nam dp sts elas Winans ches a sg SPE AY ET 2 
8S. D. MeDonald___..-_-~ dp b-dkcadk bAkaahe Werk Bib ick det ptediinie i neindundistinthdaame 7 
South Huntsville Land Co__--~-~---- deel eaeiscots acai Se sniipahar-enidimaniea sccamiotaind names 
PU IA, UU sane ate dedadn kiitos ld Ahn Salih ew adh teal Sicha ob ob ol in ethan! ca ah nteecnces ao de'est ads cee 25 


Eo ER | EE ae le led cates 2 
I i eI a een nn ann pl deg emins ere einen Eu gpbo ewan tapas anise wpa ae 2 
maemeene Tans & Development Ce. a6. seine ncinnendewensemwns ss Gana dln aide taint 6 5 
I ae tne cere taiesintgetteerds xt os 2 


I igi tain amie alia i a aa sistance te aks ciliata ak te ita Ni 


Of these 140, 57 have been completed and 70 are under construction; 55 have 
been converted to firm commitments and 17 loans insured. 


Senator SparkMan. Do you check on them every so often to see that 
they are still active ? 

Mr. Price. We make certain inquiries; we don’t check on each in- 
dividual one. 

Senator Sparkman. I believe, though, you do have a time limit on it? 

Mr. Price. Yes; we do. It’s Seanael automatically at the end of 
that time—— 

Senator Sparkman. At theend of a year? 

Mr. Price. Unless a renewal is requested and a fee is paid, and the 
underwriter recommends that it be extended. 

Mr. Hotiran. It’s well covered. Actually, our obligation ceases 
when we commit the insured. We have obligated the Government 
to insure that property. 

Seantor SparkMAN. Are you doing any section 203 building here 
at all ? 

Mr. Horitrmman. There is a small program that is under considera- 
tion right now. -We have just completed, or had an analyst in here 
for 2 weeks to make, a very thorough survey. Of course, our section 
203 program is predicated on the normal growth of the community, 
exclusive of any military activity. 

Senator SparkMAN. Suppose a person who had lived all his life 
here in Huntsville, but happened to have a job at Redstone now, came 
in and asked to be insured under section 203 ; you mean he’s not eligible! 

Mr. Horriman. As long as he is a civilian employee of the military; 
no, sir. 
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Senator SrarkMAN. His roots in the community have nothing to 
do with it? 

Mr. Honuiman. No, sir, under our current instructions. 

Senator SparkMAN. That’s what I think is wrong; because it re- 
stricts rather than liberalizes. Section 809 was intended to liberalize. 
It was to supplement rather than cut down. 

Mr. Carrer. Well, of course, Senator, you went to great trouble 
to bring about section 809. It is designed to take care of a situation 
like this, of this kind. 

Senator SparKMAN. That’s right. 

Mr. Hotirman. Then why doesn’t the military move on it? It’s to 
be had; it can be had if they would just move. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Here is the only point * difference between 
you and me, Mr. Holliman, in our viewpoint: I don’t believe that 
FHA is given the right simply to rest all of the housing needs in 
this community on section 809. I think it still has the obligation to 
proceed with its regular orderly housing program under section 203 
and other sections. I think that means that a citizen of this com- 
munity who, if section 809 had never been passed, would have been 
entitled to housing under section 203 still is entitled to it by right. 

Mr. Hotuiman. He certainly is—— 

Senator SparkMAN. But not under your instructions. 

Mr. Houtman. If he works for Redstone Arsenal— 

ar SparkMAN. If he works for Redstone; but I didn’t put 
that in, I said any citizen of this community. 

Mr. Houumman. That’s right, if he works for Redstone Arsenal. 

Senator Sparkman. That’s where I think the instructions are 
wrong. I’m not blaming you, I’m blaming the instructions that you 
are working under, because you read them very clearly. Mr. Milton 
Semer has a question he wishes to ask. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Holliman, you say a new market analysis was 
made just recently ? 

Mr. Hoturman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. When can the results of that analysis be acted upon, 
when will it come down to your level ? 

Mr. Hotuiman. We are in the process of acting upon that. 

Mr. McKintey. It is at our level now. 

Mr. Semer. You initiate it ? 

Mr. McKintry. No. We willimplement it. It is his reeommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Semer. Who initiated this market analysis? 

Mr. McKinuey. We asked for it of our W ashington noncqueartons. 

Mr. Semer. And W ashington sent the market analyst down ? 

Mr. McKintry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. And who does the evaluating? 

Mr. McKrintry. Mr. Holliman. 

Mr. Semer. And you can act upon your evaluation ? 

Mr. Houtman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. When was the previous market analysis made? 

Mr. Hotriman. Oh, approximately 2 years ago. 

Senator Sparkman. I think you ms: ide one right about the time this 
act became a law. 

Mr. Price. In February of 1956, I believe. 
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Mr. McKintry. We made one annually to determine the normal 

growth of the community not attributable to the military, for instance. 
Mr. Semer. What did that market analysis of February 1956 tell 

you about the normal growth of this community, and how did you 
translate it in terms of FHA section 203 commitments ? 

Mr, Hotirman. 420. 

Mr. Semer. 420? 

Mr. Horniman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. And how did you go about acting on that knowledge? 

Mr. Hoitirman. Actually, I didn’t have too much to do with acting 
on it; I went into office in July 1956, and it had been acted on, to a 
great degree. I merely followed through on what had been planned 
and programed up to that time. 

Mr. Semer. On the basis of your experience in this 18-month or 2- 
year period, was the market analysis on the conservative side, on the 
pessimistic side, or on the optimistic side, with respect to the future 
housing market at Huntsville? 

Mr. Hotziman. Actually, Huntsville is the only area in which we 
have felt the need for an analyst’s service, and that is a little bit dif- 
ficult to evaluate. We had 420 commitments which we issued under 
section 203; we have had 500 under section 809, and we are in hopes 
that another certificate of need will be issued under section 809 to 
relieve the pressure. 

Mr. Semer. In evaluating the market analysis you have recently 
made, are your data of such a nature that you could put these ques- 
tions to yourself: First, to what extent have you been pessimistic 
or optimistic in the past about the growth of Huntsville; and, see- 
ondly, to what extent do you find less of a need for section 203 com- 
mitments, because Huntsville citizens who have roots here, who have 
gone out to the arsenal to get jobs, and therefore are now relegated to 
the section 809 category and completely removed from the section 203 

category? This is a sort of an artificial relief, or an artificial device 
by which pressure on the housing market is relieved, because you take 
people who would ordinarily be customers for section 203 housing 
and put them in a special class. 

Mr. Hotiman. That is very difficult to determine, because of 


many factors; the shortage of mortgage money, to some degree the 


air of uncertainty that has existed here during the last year, Mr. 
Wilson’s directive, and the—— 

Mr. Semer. On the question of the shortage of mortgage money, 
Mr. Holliman, does the number of commitments you issue depend 
on what the mortgage market is like. 

Mr. Hoxturmman. No, sir; that is reflected in the number of vacancies, 
and how quickly the market is taken up. 

Mr. Semer. But you don’t look directly at the mortgage market, 
to find out whether it is tight or loose, to determine w hether you should 
issue commitments? 

Mr. Hotiman. No, sir. 

Mr. Semer. That would have an indirect effect. 

Mr. Hotiman. We look at the housing market itself rather than 
the financing. 

Mr. Semer. That would have a very indirect effect ? 

Mr. Hotirmman. Yes, but we look at the housing market itself rather 
than the money market. 
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Mr. Semer. Have you looked at the data you have now collected in 
any preliminary way to determine whether you will be above or below 
an annular rate of 420 FHA section 203 commitments ? 

Mr. Horirman. We will be below. That is the recommendation of 
the analyst, and, until such time as we can determine that, that’s 
good or bad, I think, depending upon the course of events from here 
on out. 

Mr. Semer. In other words, you have determined that, even though 
the community is expanding, there is a decreasing annual need for 
section 203 commitments ? 

Mr. Houziman. There is, to some degree ; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKintey. And that 3 out of 4 house purchasers in Hunts- 
ville are employees of the Redstone Arsenal. 

Mr. Semer. Three out of four ? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. Let me get back to this point the chairman made. Do 
you think you can determine to what extent you are going to end up 
with a lower figure for annual need because some portion of your sec- 
tion 203 market has now been relegated to a special class? 

Mr. Horiiman. That’s very difficult to determine, I would say. 

Mr. McKintey. Naturally, as employment soars at Redstone Ar- 
senal, service employment will increase in the city in order to serve 
and maintain the people who are working out there in the specialized 
field. So, you will have more dry cleaners, and you will have more 
merchants, and you will have more employees there. 

Mr. Semer. Let’s take that dry cleaner or merchant; would he be 
eligible under section 203 ? 

Mr. McKrniey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotiiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. Even though he might have to close his shop if the 
Redstone Arsenal closes ? 

Mr. McKinney. Yes, sir; that’s why we had the analysis made. 

Mr. Carrer. Do you believe that that is very farsighted? If the 
man who depends upon the men you won’t insure is insurable ‘ 

Mr. McKinury. That’s true; that’s true, and we are enjoined by 
our instructions to insure under section 203—B, the normal growth of 
Huntsville, based upon its future economic outlook irrespective of 
Redstone Arsenal. We had our expert come down here and view that 
and give us recommendations for that. We feel that, if Redstone col- 
lapsed, of course, with its 16,000 employees, it would have a sudden 
and great impact on this city, but Huntsville wouldn’t disappear. 

Mr. Carrer. But you know the fellow at the gas station that you 
had decided to risk 

Mr. McKinuny. That’s true 

Mr. Semer. Is that taken into account in the market analysis? 

Mr. McKinury. Yes, sir; that’s taken into account when he arrives 
at his 420 figure or his 250 figure. 

Senator Sparkman. In other words, you figure that it’s up to you 
to protect. the taxpayers of the country against a contingent liability 
that: might result m a loss? ; 
_Mr. McKixrey. Well, to a degree. Of course any mortgage transac- 
tion has a degree of risk. We are to evaluate each one presented to us 
from the standpoint of the protection of the homeowner and the Com- 
missioner at HA; and that’s what we try to do each time. But every 
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mortgage transaction has an inherent risk, greater or less according to 
the degree of the location of the property, the physical security itself, 
or the personal characteristics of the borrower. A|l of those are evalu- 
ated, together with the economic background of the community. In 
Huntsville, the normal economic background of the community is 
separate and distinct from another economic background in this com- 
munity, namely, the research and development at Redstone. So we 
have two programs in Huntsville then: that which would continue 
to enhance the population of Huntsville normally, irrespective of the 
arsenal out there. We have to anticipate that there will be some 
growth not connected with the military as a result of service employ- 
ment, as a result of that increment; and then we have to have two 
pereree We have to promulgate the needs of Huntsville on two 

ases—the normal growth and the military growth—because of our 
instructions. 

Senator SparkMaAn. Weare all conscious of the risk the Government 
runs. We were talking about some of this at the arsenal this morning, 
I made a statement last night, Mr. Holliman, you may recall, about 
appreciating the risk that was involved in underwriting these mort- 
gages. Someone said, “Suppose that risk did develop?” It’s not 

ikely that it will, as long as we have the permanent installation that 
I believe Redstone to be; but suppose it did, suppose it amounted to a 
loss of $5 million to the United States Government under the FHA 
insurance program. That is $1 million less than the cost of 1 missile 
which is fired off down here for practice purposes. Who knows how 
many missiles may have been lost, or may be lost by reason of these 
scientists, physicists, and engineers that General Medaris and General 
Toftoy testify they failed to get, that they tried to get? So it seems 
to me, having the interest of the United States and the taxpayers of 
the country at heart, we have to balance one against the other. Just 
because there is some element of risk involved, doesn’t mean that we 
have to shy away from it, but we have to measure things. I’m not 
criticizing you gentlemen, because I know you are operating under 
instructions. But I do think it is well for us to philosophize 4 little 
about these things. I stand on this statement, that the purpose of see- 
tion 809 was to provide an additional means of getting housing into 
the Huntsville area. While it benefited at that time two other areas, 
it was passed primarily because of Huntsville; and the purpose of it 
was to get additional housing into Huntsville, and not to make it more 
restrictive. 

Mr. Hotimany. I think it is worthy of note to mention here the 
mutual insurance fund. When Mr. Average Citizen out here pays off 
his mortgage under section 203, he receives maybe a check for $150, or 
$200, or $250, and I really think that possibly that’s what the Com- 
missioner had in mind in this respect. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, I’m afraid it is, I’m afraid it is. As a 
matter of fact, the average person who gets that money doesn’t even 
know that he is entitled to it. I’m afraid that there has been too much 
orientation to the idea of paying dividends than there has to what 
was intended by the enactment of the law—and that was to provide 
decent housing for American citizens to be able to buy. And I say, 
Mr. Holliman, I direct that same criticism—and I have done it many 
times over—to Fannie May in its handling of discounts. Instead of 
trying to fight discounts, they more or less lead the way, because It 
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enables them to pay a bigger dividend to their stockholders. It never 
was intended for that at all, it was intended to facilitate the providing 
of decent housing for American citizens to live in. I think that 
you are right in what you say that that has motivated this thing to 
some extent, but I still think it’s wrong, I think it’s doubly wrong. 

Mr. Hotiman. Senator, we also want to take into consideration the 
fact that Portsmouth, Ohio, was overbuilt as a result of the—— 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Thatistrue. We knew that. 

Mr. Hotzrrmman. And Paducah, Ky., and Aiken, S. C. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. Yes, we had all three in mind when section 809 
was passed. We had the facts before us. 

Mr. Hotziman. We are very much interested in the 

Senator SparKMAN. That’s the reason we wrote section 809 as we 
did. First of all we provided that the Defense Department itself had 
to certify to the need for the housing. 

Mr. Hotuman. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. But if it was felt that it was safe to insure the 
housing, go on and insure it, and that was all right. But if you felt 
that there was a question in your mind, you could ask the armed 
services to underwrite it. When they come in and certify to the need, 
then they in effect say that they will guarantee against loss. 

Mr. Hotiuman. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkKMAN. We did that for the very reason that we knew 
that there did occur in some instances these cases of overbuilding. 
That is one reason I think that the Defense Department has been very 
careful about issuing these certificates and declaring installations to 
be permanent. They really want to mean it when they say it. But 
they have made such a declaration with reference to Redstone Arsenal, 
they have issued 500 certificates of need, and I think are in the final 
process of issuing 500 more. I’m sure they will be forthcoming. 

Mr. Hotiman. In order to give you some idea of my personal feel- 
ing concerning Huntsville, I want to quote one paragraph from a letter 
that I wrote to our Washington headquarters on November 20 con- 
cerning the problem here. It is in effect, quote: 

Madison County is a rich agricultural area and is growing industrially. It is 
a thriving community which has excellent leadership, an abundant water supply, 
and low-cost electric power. We in this office are enthusiastic about the potential 
of Huntsville. 

That is our feeling. 

Senator SparKMAN. That’s as strong a statement as I could make. 
Lused to be president of the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, may I interpose a thought on the subject 
that you were speaking of just a moment ago? The reasons for this 
policy as taeda civilian employees not being eligible for insurance 
under section 203. I just wonder if we did insure under section 203-B, 
mortgages involving civilian employees of the military, since mortgage 
money is so much easier to get under section 203-B, how would we 
ever get them to operate under section 809? Is my point well taken? 

Senator Sparkman. I don’t ask you to insure under section 203 

yond what you are able to do under your economic analysis, I’m 
hot asking you to open up section 203; but what I am saying is, that 
when there are eligible loans under section 203, a person who has his 
roots here in Huntsville ought not to be denied the use of that simply 

ause he happens to be an employee of Redstone Arsenal. I have 
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no objection to an employee down there, even if he is a long-time citizen 
of Huntsville, using section 809; but at the same time I say that he 
ought not to be barred against using section 203. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Chairman, just to clear up a point, see if this isn’t 
true, Mr. Price, you say if they could use section 203, why would 
they ever use section 809 ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Carrer. When you say, “they,” I presume you mean the mort- 
gage lenders. 

Mr. Price. Well, yes. 

Mr. Carrer. You do, because that’s what makes it go. As a matter 
of fact, isn’t it true that no mortgage lender has ever pure hased any 
section 809° s, that they have all been sold to Fannie May? 

Mr. Price. I think that there have been very few purchased by pri- 
vate lenders, but I think there have been some. 

Mr. Carrer. That there have been some. If they have, I have lost 
track of them. I thought every one of them, every single one, had 
gone to Fannie May; which is why we had the Fannie M: ay backing, 
We knew, we were sure at least at the outset, that they wouldn’t go to 
the private market. So I think to answer your question, “Why would 
they use section 809 ;” is, they don’t use it anyway. 

Mr. Price. Sir, I don’t understand that answer, if I may say so, 
because they do use section 809, and Fannie May does purchase these 
section 809’s. 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, Fannie May does. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Senator SparKMANn. He said “private investors.” 

Mr. Carter. That’s the Federal Government making a loan to buy 
that house by indirect methods, that’s all. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir; but since it’s so much easier to get mortgage 
money from the private investor under section 203-B than it is to get 
mortgage money under the section 809 program from Fannie May, if 
the mortgagee has an option as to which section he would use, in almost 
all instances they would choose section 203-B. 

Mr. Carrer. You say the mortgagee; that depends upon what you 
mean by the mortgagee. The mortgagee is one who purchases mort- 
gages, 

Mr. Price. No, I mean the primary lending institution. 

Mr. Carrer. You mean the mortgage broker ? 

Mr. Price. I mean the FHA approved lending institution, the one 
which files the application, and to whom we issue the commitments. 

Mr. Carrer. Someone else? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Carter. When I was speaking of “they,” I meant the one who 
purchases the mortgage finally. 

Mr. Price. But the originating mortgagee is the one who deter- 
mines under what section of the act the ‘applies ation will be filed and 
the committal will be issued. 

Senator SrarkMAN. We could carry on this discussion all after- 
noon. I think if we are going to hear our regular scheduled witnesses, 
we are going to have to get to it. 

I want to say this, that when I introduced the bill that became law 
as section 809, I made a short presentation on the floor of the Senate, 
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and I said then that I would not want to see the national security 
jeopardized for lack of housing for essential civilians. I want to 
sav for the record that I am hopeful that recent events have served 
to alert all of us; that we will move along rapidly in getting hous- 
ing. And, by the way, we had some pretty revealing figures today 
from General Medaris. 1 assume that he has given you the same fig- 
ures. If not, they will be in our printed hearing, and I certainly 
would like you to check them over. They show the tremendous need 
of housing here, and the difficulty they are having in getting and 
xing personnel that they badly need because of the need of hous- 
eeping persc y badn 
ing. 1 certainly want to solicit the best support that you gentlemen 
can give us toward seeing that the housing needs are properly met. 
Mr. Hottiman. We will certainly do everything we can. 
Senator SpaARKMAN. Thank you very much. I wish we could con- 
WW . . 
tinue this discussion a long time, because I think we could very profit- 
ably do so. 
Mr. John Rodenhauser, member of the city council. We are glad 
to have you with us. Proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN RODENHAUSER, MEMBER, CITY COUNCIL, 
. HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Ropennauser. Senator, I have a statement written here, and 
I would like to read it, and if there are any questions or discussion, 
I'll be glad to do what I can. 

Senator SparKMAN. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Ropennauser. At the request of the Huntsville Real Estate 
Board I respectfully submit the following FHA requirements that it 
is my duty to comply with as chairman of the streets, sanitation and 
drainings department of the city of Huntsville, Ala. First in the 
development of a subdivision a plat showing the streets and lots is 
submitted to the health department for sanitary approval. The plat 
is then submitted to our local planning commission where the streets, 
lot sizes, and zoning are considered to see how they fit in to the over 
all orderly growth and development of our city. After all local ap- 

roval is given, the plat is then sent to FHA for their consideration. 

Jpon approval of FHA the developer proceeds with the development 

of the streets, storm drainage, and sanitary facilities and construction 
of dwellings. When these dwellings are sold and FHA approved 
loans applied for, it is my understanding that before FHA will give 
final approval for loans to be closed, the developer must secure from 
the city of Huntsville a letter accepting the streets and storm drain- 
age system into the city of Huntsville maintenance program. Also 
a letter that the city will provide streets for the area, which is ordi- 
narily signed by our city clerk. Upon request from the developer, 
our street superintendent, the city engineer, and myself inspect the 
project and upon meeting all the city specifications we issue a letter 
of acceptance to FHA or the developer signed by the city engineer and 
myself as chairman of our department. 

The above procedure, I endorse wholeheartedly, it takes an orderly 
development and assures the homeowner of all city services and facili- 
es. However, it is my opinion that all developers should be required 
to follow the same set of rules. It is very difficult for our department 
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to provide the proper services such as garbage service and street clean- 
ing in an area where the developer has not been required to obtain his 
letter of acceptance from the city before loans are closed in the area. 
We do have one such situation. 

I have operated an insurance and real estate agency in Huntsville 
for 11 years and have served on the city council for 5 years. I think 
I have a fair knowledge of some of the problems that a rapidly ex- 
panding city such as Huntsville is faced with. It is also my opinion 
that Huntsville will continue to grow and being able to properly house 
our people is one of our major problems. 

We are happy and proud of our city and wish to see it grow and 
prosper in an orderly manner. 

Should there be any questions or discussion, I shall be glad to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Rodenhauser, you have given us a procedure for 
FHA approval and the city approval of the subdivision; and as I 
followed your statement, you said that, as I understood it, that loans 
on property could not be closed unless you had accepted the subdivi- 
sion, which of course includes accepting all the parts of the subdivi- 
sion; the streets, sewers, and all that sort of things. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ropennauser. The sewers, the streets, maintenance, and storm 
drainage in it, and then we take care of the garbage service in it, 
too. 

Mr. Carrer. You said you thought that was a good idea, as I un- 
derstand it; that it was a brake on the control you had over uncon- 
trolled development you had in your community. 

Mr. Ropennauser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carrer. I also assume that it is protection for the citizens, too; 
that they don’t get into a subdivision which doesn’t meet your require- 
ments, 

Mr. Ropennauser. Yes, and it assures them of their proper services 
from the city. 

Mr. Carter. But you mentioned you had one situation which didn’t 
comply with that. Am I correct? 

Mr. Ropennauser. We do have, sir. 

Mr. Carter. Would you care to tell us about that one? 

Mr. Ropennauser. We have one where sanitary sewers have been 
installed, but have not been accepted by the city. The streets have 
not been accepted by the city, nor the storm drainage. There is no 
acceptance at all, to my knowledge, that has been made by the city. 

Mr. Carter. Could it have been done without your knowledge? 

Mr. Ropennavser. No, sir. 

Mr. Carter. But the loans haven’t been closed on those properties; 
have they ? 

Mr. Ropennavser. I would presume them to be, Mr. Carter; the 
subdivision has been in process, I would say, for a year and a half or 
2 years. I don’t believe all the houses could be there without having 
loans—— . 

Senator SparkMan. I have been somewhat puzzled by your state- 
ment. Let me ask you this: Are you complaining that FHA should 
not make loans in a subdivision that has not been accepted by the 
city? 

Mr. Ropennavser. No, sir, Senator Sparkman. What I am trying 
to get over is that every subdivider or developer that builds houses, 
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before they can close those loans we inspect their streets and give 
them a letter. I am told by all of them that they have to have that 
letter before they can close their loans. That gives us a chance to go 
there—— + 

Senator SpaRKMAN. You mean before they can get their insurance 
from FHA;; is that what you mean ? 

Mr. RopennaAuser. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. That’s what I asked. 

Mr. Ropennauser. Yes, sir. I want to say that I think that’s fine; 
because it gives us a chance to see that the streets sand everything are 
properly laid out and give the people the services that they are entitled 
to. When we accept and take over the maintenance of the streets, we 
provide garbage service for them, they get street lights, and they get 
all city services. Until the time that we do accept them, though, those 
services are not provided. 

Senator SparkMAN. Do you initiate action, or does the developer 
initiate action, or does FHA initiate action? 

Mr. Ropennavser. The developer comes to us with a request, and 
they tell us that they have to get the letter from us. I have letters 
here of subdivisions that have been approved. They have to get these 
letters signed by Mr. Jones and myself before they can close the FHA 
loan. Every subdivision, with the exception of one, as they are ready 
to close their loans, get their letters from us, Senator Sparkman. All 
of these are letters similar to that; acceptance and approval of their 
streets. 

Senator SparkMAN. You don’t know what the FHA regulations 
are, you are just going by what somebody has told you; is that it? 

Mr. Ropennauser. I, too, have been involved in developing a small 
tract of Jand, had the sale of it, and we did receive slips from FHA 
that we had to meet these requirements and comply before the loan 
could be closed. We have one in process now. I think it’s just the 
usual procedure that FHA uses on subdivisions. In carrying it out 
this way, it does help us tremendously; because in this particular 
subdivision we have had numerous requests for us to sweep the 
streets out there. It hasn’t been accepted. Those people are not getting 
services that people in the other sections of the city are getting, 
Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. I’ll read this letter for the record. It is dated 
August 29, 1957 : 

Re 8 drainage, and sanitary improvements, Belmont subdivision, Huntsville, 
a. 
M. W. T. Ryan, 
Owner, Belmont Subdivision, Huntsville, Ala. 


Dear Sm: The streets, storm drainage, and sanitary improvements in Belmont 
subdivision in the city of Huntsville, Ala., have been constructed in accordance 
with city of Huntsville specifications, and are hereby accepted into the main- 
tenance program of the city of Huntsville, Ala. Approval recommended by G. 
W. Jones & Sons, city engineers, by Carl T. Jones; approved by John Roden- 
hauser, chairman, street committee of City Council, Huntsville, Ala. 


That is your regular form? 

Mr. Ropennavser. Yes, sir. Here is another one on a street that 
actually was not in a recent subdivision. That one was dedicated 
possibly 20 years ago, but was opened up. 
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Senator SparKkMAN. It was dedicated in 1920, according to this, 
and taken into the corporate limits of the city of Huntsville in 1948, 

Mr. Holliman, could you tell us if that is in accordance with the 
regulations of FHA ? 

Mr. Hotiiman. I don’t believe I quite understand, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Rodenhauser, who is chairman of the street 
committee, City ‘Council of Huntsville, Ala., apparently is complain- 
ing that there is one subdivision in which the streets, sewers, and other 
street improvements have never been dedicated to the city of Hunts- 
ville, or at least accepted by the city of Huntsville. 

Mr. Hotirman. We have the chief underwriter here. That is a 
function of his, and I’m going to ask him to answer that; however, 
at the same time, we would like to know, before we can answer the 
question, I think, what the name of the subdivision is, what the location 
of it is. 

Mr. Ropennauser. It’s Lakewood, Mr. Holliman. 

Mr. McKintey. Mr. Chairman, when a tract of land that is to be 
developed is br ought before the FHA by a sponsor or developer, it’s 
a raw piece of ground which has not yet had any houses constructed 
on it. In order to sell it, he must qualify it as residential property, 
In order to do that, he has to put in streets and utilities. 

Many times his program is such and his market is such that he 
wants to start immediate dev elopment, wherein we are empowered by 
our regulations to give him a set of subdivision requirements, and 
issue a commitment subject to those requirements, which he must 
meet. That is done in each instance. One of those requirements is 
that the streets must be dedicated to the municipality if it is inside 
the corporate limits of such, or to the county if it is outside, and that 
the local governing authority must agree to maintain the streets. 
If the local governing authority does not agree to maintain the streets, 
then we must have a property owner’s agreement in order to find that 
land qualified. We must have assurance that continuing maintenance 
of those streets will be provided. In every single instance that is 
written into a subdivision requirement. A commitment is issued 
subject to that; and so, when the applications come to us, we must 
make sure before closing, and a closing attorney in each instance will 
have a copy of these requirements, and he will have an inspection 
report which tells him what is lacking, and if that requirement is 
made, he must have that letter from the city, he must have all the 
exhibits called for in there, and the subdivision file is documented 
and recorded. If all of them are present and were required, then he 

can close the loan. He can close it if they are not present, if they 
are not required. I don’t have the file of Lakewood Manor with me, 
but I am sure that the sewer system has been resolved satisfac torily 
to the FHA, that there are documents in it from the city officials of 
the city of Huntsville; and I am not positive respecting the streets 
and maintenance, but certainly I assure you, sir, that if that is not in 
there and it is required, it will get in there. 

Mr. Carrer. I have been asked to ask you who is operating the 
sewer system, Mr. McKinley? 

Mr. McKintey. The sewer system was installed in order to serve 
several hundred lots in that area in which the soil was not suitable 
for use of individual septic tanks. The sewer system was installed, 
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an approved system, and the exhibits and all were examined by our 
specialists in that field. We have provided that a satisfactory bond 
be issued guaranteeing the successful performance of that installation 
for 1 year after its installation. L believe that some $40,000 was put 
up with the city of Huntsville, who agreed to take it over and main- 
tain it after a year’s trial. 

Mr. Carrer. The city of Huntsville put up a bond? 

Mr. McKintey. No, sir, the sponsor put up the bond, the sponsoring 
group. j 

Mr. Carrer. Just one question. Do I understand that FHA will 
not close an individual loan if your requirements as to streets 
and so forth, are not met / 

Mr. McKrintey. No, in subdivisions, sir; in subdivisions. 

Mr. Carrer. In subdivisions ¢ 

Mr. McKintey. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Carter. If you had a hundred houses in a subdivision, and 
the streets, sewers, and so and so did not meet your requirements 
and the city’s requirements you would not close the first loan? 

Mr. McKrntery. That’s right. 

Mr. Semer. How many loans have you closed out at this Lakewood 
Subdivision ? 

, Mr. McKtntry. Oh, I don’t know right now. 
: Mr. Semer. Would you say a hundred? 


, sewelr's, 


Mr. McKrntey. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Semer. Every time you have been asked to insure, I take it that 
; ou have checked your files to see whether or not all the requirements 
2 ave been met ? 

t Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. And is it a fair presumption to say that all of the re- 
, quirements have been met ? 

t Mr. McKrntry. Yes, sir. 

e Mr. Semer. Since you have had a lot of experience in insuring sub- 
is divisions, how do you account for the fact that there has been no 
d dedication in this case ? 

st Mr. McKintry. I can’t accept it as a fact. It is a statement that 
iH} has been made. 

vn Mr. Semer. Mr. Rodenhauser, can you account for this discrepancy ? 
is Mr. Ropenuavuser. No, sir; I can’t. That is true of all other sub- 
he divisions that we have accepted. 

od Mr. Semer. You serve as the chairman of the streets, drainage and 
he sanitation departments of the city of Huntsville, Ala. ? 

ay Mr. Ropennauser. Yes, sir. 

1e, Mr. Semer. And your signature is required on the formal approval 
ily and acceptance ? 

of Mr. Ropennavser. Yes, sir. 

ets Mr, Semer. Yours and the city engineer’s signatures are required ? 
n Mr. Ropennavser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. And to your best knowledge, you have never sent such 
the a document ? 

Mr. Ropennavser. No, sir. I might state, too, if I may, we have 
rve our street superintendent here, and also have a representative from 
ble our city engineer. 
ed, 
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Senator SparKkMAN. It seems to me that this is a matter between 
the city and the owner. Let us check into it and see what we can find 
out; because I don’t see that it is particularly helping us on this ques- 
tion of getting housing. I can certainly appreciate your viewpoint 
about wishing it to be carried on in an orderly manner. 

Mr. Ropenuauser. It does help us, Senator Sparkman. 

Senator SparkMAN. Well, let us check on it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ropennavser. Thank you, Senator. 

(The following was received for the record :) 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
Birmingham, Ala., December 30, 1957, 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
United States Senator, 
Mobile, Ala. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: At the hearings of the Senate Subcommittee om 
Housing held in Huntsville, Ala., on December 27 and December 28, 1957, it was. 
alleged by Mr. John Rodenhauser, member of the City Council, Huntsville, Ala., 
that the acceptance of Lakewood Manor Subdivision did not follow the regular 
FHA subdivision procedure, particularly in respect to the construction and plot- 
ting of the streets, and the method of sewerage disposal. It was inferred that 
Lakewood Manor had different requirements respecting street construction and 
that effective control by the city was not possible as a result of the alleged han- 
dling of the subdivision by this office. 

In refutation of this accusation, I offer the mimeographed requirements of 
nine Huntsville subdivisions, including Lakewood Manor, and invite your at- 
tention to the fact that in essential elements they are similar one to another. 

I respectfully invite your attention to a letter dated September 24, 1956, 
which I will read and make a part of the record wherein the city engineer's 
office and the chairman of the Street Committee, City of Huntsville, state that 
the street and drainage plans meet the specifications of the city and will be 
accepted into the maintenance program of the city. In addition, I offer a letter 
from N. M. Payne, clerk-treasurer of the city of Huntsville, stating that a bond 
in the sum of $40,140 has been posted guaranteeing the street construction and 
further stating that if the work is not completed in 1 year, the city will do so 
using the full amount of the developer’s bond. In addition, I wish to exhibit 
for examination by you and the members of your staff the recorded plat of Lake- 


wood Manor Subdivision which bears the approval signatures of the city planner. 
(The plat referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 


In Mr. Rodenhausers’s statement, he stated that we have closed loans in Lake- 
wood Manor on incomplete streets, That is correct. However, this action was 
taken only after the proper escrow procedure had been complied with. The post- 
ponement of off site improvements is permissible under certain conditions out- 
lined in the Underwriting Manual at paragraph 1415, and is frequently used. We 
have consistently agreed to such procedures in Huntsville when requested to do so. 

In regard to the acceptance of the sewerage disposa) system, may I submit a 
letter for the record, from the Hon. R. B. Searcy, mayor, enclosing a copy of the 
motion made and adopted by the city council in regular meeting wherein the city 
agreed to accept the plant conditionally. Regarding the design and construction 
of the system and its acceptability to the city, I offer a letter from G. W. Jones 
& Sons to the city council signed by Carl T. Jones, city engineer, with a copy to 
Mr. John Rodenhauser indicating complete satisfaction and recommending that 
the city accept the plant. I offer a letter from Jeff D. Smith, city attorney of 
Huntsville, offering his services to the sponsor’s attorney in preparation of the 
deed of conveyance which would indicate that the city of Huntsville is com- 
pletely satisfied with the system as constructed. 

A report in the Lakewood Manor Subdivision file dated August 8, 1957, from 
L. A. Gennell, area sanitary engineer, contains these words: 

“On August 2, 1957, I had a discussion with Dr. Otis F. Gay, Madison County 
sanitarian and Mr. John Rodenhauser, Huntsville councilman. It is their opinion 
that the captioned plant is now ready to be taken over by the city for operation. 
However, no formal request has been forthcoming from the sponsor on this point. 
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Enclosed you will find a copy of a letter dated May 2, 1957, from Mr. Jeff D. 
Smith, city attorney, to the sponsor’s attorney concerning the advisability of 
transferring the sewerage system deed at that time. No reply has been received 
on this by the city of Huntsville.” 

It is respectfully requested that this letter and these exhibits be made a part 
of the record of these hearings. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. HoLLIMaAn, 
Director, Birmingham Insuring Office. 


FLEMING MEADOWS SUBDIVISION, FILE No. 1327, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


PART B, SUBDIVISION REQUIREMENTS 
Required ewxhibits 

8. Subdivision plat of sections as developed.—(a) Submit, for acceptance be- 
fore recordation, two copies in final legal form conforming with the accepted 
general plan and showing information per data sheet 170. 

(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded plat. 

9. Protective covenants.—(a) Submit, for acceptance before recordation two 
copies in final legal form meeting the objectives of the FHA Outline of Pro- 
tective Covenants for this subdivision dated August 10, 1956. 

(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded covenants. 

(c) Submit evidence that any existing mortgages or other prior liens have 
been subordinated to the recorded covenants. 

10. Maintenance.—Submit written evidence that the streets and drainage 
facilities, as contracted, have been dedicated to, approved by, and accepted for 
continuous maintenance by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

11. Liens and assessments — Submit evidence that no lien or assessment will be 
applied against any property in the development as a result of the installation 
of the required utilities or street improvements. 

12. Utilities (a) Extent: Serve each built-upon lot; install all underground 
utility mains and laterals before installation of street surfacing. 

(b) Public water system. 

(c) Fire hydrants: So spaced that no dwelling will be more than 1,000 feet 
via public right-of-way from hydrants served by water main 6 inches or larger 
in diameter. 

(d) Individual sewage-disposal systems complying with local and FHA re- 
quirements for individual water-supply and sewage-disposal systems. 

(e) Gas. 

(f) Electricity: All electric and telephone lines in easements along interior 
lot lines. 

(g) Street lighting: At all intersections and spaced not more than 600 feet 
apart. 

13. Street improve ments.—(a) Extent of improvements per data_ sheet 
SE-104. 

(bo) Minor streets 50-foot right-of-way 380-foot pavement, per data sheet 
SF-100. 

(c) Grading and center line gradients per data sheet SG—102. 

(d) Surface drainage and storm-sewer system per accepted plan and data 
sheets SH-101 and SH-201. 

(e) Ourb and gutter: Rolled 12 inches high, at top; 17 inch radius, 14 inch 
gutter, 6 inches thick, 24 inch base, per data sheet SJ—200. 

(f) Pavement base: 6 inches crushed stone per data sheet SK-—201. 

(g) Wearing surface: 2 inches plant mix per data sheet SL-301. 

(h) Street-name signs: 8 inches by 8 inches by 7 feet portland-cement con- 
crete at all intersections per data sheet SQ-102. 

14. Street Inspection.—_FHA inspection of street-improvement work shall be 
requested in writing 7 days prior to anticipated completion of the following 
stages of construction : 

(@) When the installation of subsurface utilities and street subgrade is 
prepared to receive base material. 

(b) The installation of the street base material and pavement edging. 

(¢) The installation of the pavement wearing surface. 
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EpGEMONT SusBpIvISION, Fire No. 1320, HUNTSVILLE ALA. 


PART B. SUBDIVISION REQUIREMENTS 
Required exhibits 

1. Development plan of portions as developed.—Submit two copies conform: 
ing with the accepted general plan and showing information per data sheet 150, 

2. Development details and specifications —Submit two copies conforming with 
the accepted development plan showing information per data sheet 150. 

3. Drainage plan.—(1) Submit, for acceptance, two copies of a drainage plan 
incorporating suggestions made by FHA. 

(2) Submit written evidence that the FHA-accepted drainage plan is ap- 
proved by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

4. Subdivision plat of entire subdivision—(a) Submit, for acceptance before 
recordation, two copies in final legal form conforming with the accepted develop 
ment plan and showing information per data sheet 170. 

(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded plat. 

5. Protective covenants.—(a) Submit, for acceptance before recordation, two 
copies in final legal form and in accordance with the draft dated July 12, 1956, 
and titled “Plat of Edgemont Subdivision.” 

(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded covenants. 

6. Maintenance.—Submit two copies of evidence that the streets have been 
dedicated to, and accepted for, continuous maintenance by the city of Huntsville, 
Ala. 

7. Liens and assessments.—Submit evidence that no lien or assessment will be 
applied against any property in the development as a result of the installation 
of the required utilities or street improvements. 

8. Utilities —(a) Extent: Serve each built-upon lot; install all underground 
utility mains and laterals before installation of street surfacing. 


(b) Public water system. 
(c) Fire hydrants: So spaced that no dwelling will be more than 1000 feet 


via public right-of-way from hydrants served by water main 6 inches or larger in 


diameter. 
(ad) Individual sewage-disposal systems complying with local and FHA re 
quirements for individual water-supply and sewage-disposal systems. 


(e) Gas. 
(f) Electricity: All electric and telephone lines in easements along interior 


lot lines. 
(g) Street lighting: At all intersections and spaced not more than 50 


feet apart. 
9. Street improvements.—(a) Extent of improvements per data sheet SE-104. 
(b) All streets 50 feet right-of-way, 26 feet pavement. 
(ec) Grading and centerline gradients per data sheet SG-101. 
(d) Surface-drainage and storm-sewer system per accepted plan and data 


sheets SH-101 and SH-201. 
(e) Curb and gutter: 6 inches by 12 inches by 24 inches, portland cement con- 


erete per data sheet SJ-—200. 
(f) Pavement base: 6 inches slag per data sheet SK-351. 
(g) Wearing surface: 2 inches asphaltic concrete per data sheet SL-301. 
(h) Driveways: 6 inches portland cement concrete per data sheet SM-101. 
(i) Street-name signs: 8 inches by 8 inches by 7 feet at all intersections per 
data sheet SQ—102. 
10. Typical lot improvements—Comply with section 800 of FHA minimum 


property requirements and MPR revision 56. 
Ho.tiway Homes Svuppivision, Fite No. 1319 
PART B, SUBDIVISION REQUIREMENTS 


Required exhibits 

8. Subdivision plat of entire tract—(a) Submit, for acceptance before recorda- 
tion, two copies in final legal form conforming with the accepted development 
plan and showing infcrmation per data sheet 170. 


(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded plat. 
9. Protective covenants.—(a) Submit, for acceptance before recordation, two 


copies in final legal form meeting the objectives of the FHA outline of protective 
covenants for this subdivision dated August 24, 1956. 
(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded covenants. 
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(c) Submit evidence that any existing mortgages or other prior liens have 
een subordinated to the recorded covenants. 

10. Maintenance—Submit written evidence that the streets and drainage 
facilities, as constructed, have been dedicated to, approved by, and accepted for 
continuous maintenance by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

11. Liens and assessments.—Submit evidence that no lien or assessment will be 
applied against any property in the development as a result of the installation of 
the required utilities or street improvements. 

12. Utilities —(a) Exteut: Serve each built-upon lot; install all underground 
utility mains and laterals before installation of street surfacing. 

(b) Public water system. 

(c) Fire hydrants: So spaced that no dwelling will be more than 500 feet via 
public right-of-way from hydrants served by water main 6 inches or larger in 
diameter. 

(d@) Public sanitary sewerage system. 


e) Gas. 

(f) Electricity: All electric and telephone lines in easements along interior lot 
lines. 

(g) Street lighting: At all intersections and spaced not more than 600 feet 


apart. 
Pi. Street improvements.—(a) Extent of improvements per data sheet SE-104. 
(b) Madison Pike 60-foot right-of-way, 28-foot pavement. 


(c) Minor streets 50-foot right-of-way, 28-foot pavement, per data sheet 


(ad) Curb and gutter: 6 inches by 12 inches by 24 inches, rolled, Portland- 
cement concrete per data sheet SJ-250. 

(e) Pavement base: 6-inch slag, per data sheet SK-351. 

(f) Wearing surface: A & J Mat. with an 80# plant mix seal to meet State 
of Alabama Highway Department standards. 

(g) Street-name signs: 8 inches by 8 inches by 7 feet at all intersections, per 
data sheet SQ-102. 

14. Street inspections.—FHA inspection of street-improvement work shall be 
requested in writing 7 days prior to anticipated completion of the following 
stages of construction: 

(a) When the installation of subsurface utilities and street subgrade is pre- 
pared to receive base material. 

(b) The installation of the street base material and pavement edging. 

(c) The installation of the pavement wearing surface. 


McTHorMor Acres SuspIvIsIon, Fire No. 1304, HUNTSVILLE, ALA., 
NOVEMBER 20, 1956 


PART B. SUBDIVISION REQUIREMENTS 
Required exhibits 


11, Maintenance.—Submit written evidence that the streets and drainage facil- 
ities, as constructed, have been dedicated to, approved by, and accepted for 
céntinuous maintenance by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

12. Liens and assessments.—Submit evidence that no lien or assessment will be 
applied against any property in the development as a result of the installation of 
the required utilities or street improvements. 

13. Utilities-—(a) Extent: Serve each built-upon lot; install all underground 
utility mains and laterals before installation of street surfacing. 

(b) Public water system. 

(c) Fire hydrants: So spaced that no dwelling will be more than 1,000 feet via 
public. right-of-way from hydrants served by water main 6 inches or larger in 
diameter. 

(d) Individual sewage-disposal systems complying with local and FHA re- 
a for individual water-supply and sewage-disposal systems. 

e) Gas. 


: i? Electricity: All electric and telephone lines in easements along interior 
ot lines, 


4 i Street lighting: At all intersections and spaced not more than 600 feet 
pa 


14. Street improvements.—(a) Extent of improvements per data sheet SE-104. 
(b) Minor streets 50 feet right-of-way 30 feet pavement, per data sheet SF-100. 
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(c) Marginal access street 50 feet right-of-w 2 av 
aoe Fagen ght-of-way 26 feet pavement, per data 

Wy Sonne <2 centerline gradients per data sheet SG-101. 

e) Surface-drainage and storm-sewer system per accep § 
sheets SH-101 and SH_201. , e ored Die a ae 

(f) Curb and gutter: Both sides of all streets except the Athens Pike where 
curb and gutter is required on the property side only, 6 inches by 12 inches by 24 
inches, rolled portland cement concrete per data sheet SJ—250. 

(g) Pavement base: 6 inches crushed stone, per data sheet SK-201. 

(kh) Wearing surface: 2 inches plant mix, per data sheet SL-301. 

(i) Street-name signs: 8 inches by 8 inches by 7 feet portland-cement concrete 
at all intersections, per data sheet SQ-102. 

15. Street inspections —FHA inspection of street-improvement work shall be 
requested in writing 7 days prior to anticipated completion of the following 
stages of construction: 

(a) When the installation of subsurface utilities and street subgrade is pre. 
pared to receive base material. 

(b) The installation of the street base material and pavement edging. 

(c) The installation of the pavement wearing surface. 


LAKEWOOD MANOR SUBDIVISION, FILE No. 1301, First Secrron,! HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
May 8, 1956 


(Sponsor: C. B. Thomas & Associates, Mastin Lake Road, Huntsville, Ala.) 


This report and its attachments are presented to aid in successfully develop- 
ing this land to create a neighborhood which will be profitable to the developer, 
attractive to home buyers, sound for investors, and creditable to the community. 

FHA will consider applications for mortgage insurance on individual properties 
in this tract on the basis of the subdivision program in part A below. The sub- 
division requirements in part B will be made conditions of any FHA mortgage 
insurance commitments on individual properties in the tract, to whatever 
extent they are unfulfilled at the time of issuance of commitments. 

This report does not imply approval of the tract as a whole as the FHA gives 
approval for mortgage insurance only on applications pertaining to individual 
properties. 

PART A. SUBDIVISION PROGRAM 


1. Building program.—One-family detached dwellings in $12,000 to $15,000 
price range including lot; to be constructed progressively on contiguous lots on 
both sides of each street. 

2. Land program.—114 lots, typically 90 feet by 150 feet ; all residential ; dwell- 
ing to be built on each lot before lot is sold. 

3. Compliance program,—(a) Comply with subdivision requirements 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 before applying for mortgage insurance on individual properties, 

(b) This report is void after May 15, 1957, unless satisfactory progress on 
compliance and construction has been demonstrated before that date. 


PART B. SUBDIVISION REQUIREMENTS 


4. General plan of entire tract.—Submit two copies incorporating the follow- 
ing changes in the plan dated January 25, 1956, and titled “Drainage Plan, Lake- 
wood Manor”: 

(a) Show information per data sheet 140. 

(b) Relot the first section so that each lot will have a minimum area of 
13,500 square feet. 

5. Development plan of portions as developed.—Submit two copies conforming 
with the accepted general plan and showing information per data sheet 150. 

6. Development details and specifications—(a) On street improvements and 
utilities submit three copies showing information per data sheet 150. \ 

(b) Submit written evidence that the FHA-accepted details and specifica- 
tions are approved by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

7. Drainage plan.—(a) Submit for acceptance, two copies of a drainage plan 
incorporating suggestions made by FHA. 

(>) Submit written evidence that the FHA-accepted drainage plan is approved 
by the local authority having jurisdiction. 





1 First section pertains to all of the lots between the “break line,” as shown on map of 
January 25, 1956, and the Huntsville Memorial Parkway. 
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8. Subdivision plat of sections as developed.—(a) Submit, for acceptance 
before recordation, two copies in final legal form conforming with the accepted 
general plan and showing information per data sheet 170. 

(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded plat. é 

9. Protective covenants.—(a) Submit, for acceptance before recordation two 
copies in final legal form meeting the objectives of the FHA outline of protec- 
tive covenants for this subdivision dated May 8, 1956. 

(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded covenants. ; 

(c) Submit evidence that any existing mortgages or other prior liens have 
been subordinated to the recorded covenants. 

10. Maintenance.—Submit written evidence that the streets and drainage 
facilities, as constructed, have been dedicated to, approved by, and accepted for 
continuous maintenance by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

11. Liens and assessments —Submit evidence that no lien or assessment will 
be applied against any property in the development as a result of the installa- 
tion of the required utilities or street improvements. 

12. Utilities—(a) Extent: Serve each built-upon lot; install all underground 
utility mains and laterals before installation of street surfacing. 

(b) Public water system. 

(c) Fire hydrants: So spaced that no dwelling will be more than 1,000 feet 
via public right-of-way from hydrants served by water main 6 inches or larger 
in diameter. 

(d) Individual sewage-disposal systems complying with local and FHA re- 
auirements for individual water-supply and sewage-disposal systems. 

(e) Gas. 

(f) Electricity: All electric and telephone lines in casements along interior 
lot lines. 

(g) Street lighting: At all intersections and spaced not more than 600 feet 
apart. 

13. Street improvements.—(a) Extent of improvements per data sheet SE-104. 

(b) Minor streets 50-foot right-of-way, 26-foot pavement, per data sheet 
SF-100. 

(c) Marginal access street 50-foot right-of-way, 26-foot pavement, per data 
sheet SF-100. 

(d) Grading and center line gradients per data sheet SG—101. 

(e) Surface drainage and storm sewer system per accepted plan and data 
sheets SH-101 and SH-201. 

(f) Curb and gutter: Both sides of all streets, 6 by 12 by 24 inches, rolled 
portland cement concrete per data sheet S.J—250. 

(g) Pavement base: 6-inch crushed stone, per data sheet SK-—201. 

(h) Wearing surface: Single bituminous surface treatment with an 80-pound 
plant mix seal to meet State of Alabama Highway Department standards. 

(i) Street name signs: 8 inches by 8 inches by 7 feet portland cement concrete 
at all intersections per data sheet SQ-—102. 

14. Street inspections —FHA inspection of street improvement work shall be 
requested in writing 7 days prior to anticipated complétion of the following stages 
of construction : 

(a) When the installation of subsurface utilities and street subgrade is pre- 
pared to receive base material. 

(b) The installation of the street base material and pavement edging. 

(c) The installation of the pavement wearing surface. 


County CLus HkiaguHtTs Surpivision, Fitz No. 1382. HUNTSVILLE, ALA,, 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1957 


SUBDIVISION REQUIREMENTS 
Required exhibits 


1. Development plan of portions as developed.—Submit two copies conforming 
with the accepted general plan and showing information per data sheet 150. 

2. Development details and specifications —Submit two eopies conforming 
with the accepted development plan showing information per data sheet 150. 

3. Subdivision plat of entire subdivision —(a) Submit, for acceptance before 
recordation, two copies in final legal form conforming with the accepted general 
plan and showing information per data sheet 170. 

(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded plat. 
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4. Protective covenants.—(a) Submit, for acceptance before recordation, two 
copies in final legal form meeting the objectives of the FHA outline of protective 
covenants for this subdivision. 

conan Pero copies of recorded covenants. 

c ubmit evidence that any existing mortgages or other prior lie 
been subordinated to the recorded covenants. ne . Te 

5. Maintenance.—Submit written evidence that the streets and drainage facili. 
ties as constructed, have been dedicated to, approved by, and accepted for con- 
tinous maintenance by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

6. Liens and assessments.—Submit evidence that no lien or assessment will be 
applied against any property in the development as a result of the installation 
of the required utilities or street improvements. 

7. Utilities—(a) Extent: Serve each built-upon lot; install all underground 
utility mains and laterals before installation of street surfacing. 

(b) Public water system. 

(c) Fire hydrants: So spaced that no dwelling will be more than 1,000 feet 
via public right-of-way from hydrants served by water main 6 inches or larger 
in diameter. 

(d) Individual sewage-disposal systems complying with local and FHA re 
Wet Gen for individual water-supply and sewage-disposal systems. 

e as. 

(f) Electricity: All electric and telephone lines in easements along interior 
lot lines. 

(g) Street lighting: At all intersections and spaced not more than 500 feet 
apart. 

8. Street improvements.—(a) Extent of improvements per data sheet SE- 


04. 

(b) All streets 50-foot right-of-way, 26-foot pavement. 

(c) Grading and center line gradients per data sheet SG-101. 

(d) Surface drainage and storm sewer system per accepted plan and data 
sheets SH-101 and SH-201. 

(e) Pavement base: 6-inch slag per data sheet SK-351. 

(f) Wearing surface: Double bituminous treatment. 

(g) Driveways: Concrete ribbon. 

(h) Street name signs: 8 inches by 8 inches by 7 feet at all intersections per 
data sheet SQ-102. 

9. Street inspections —FHA inspection of street improvement work shall be 
requested in writing 7 days prior to anticipated completion of the following 
stages of construction : 

(a) When the installation of subsurface utilities and street subgrade is pre 
pared to receive base material. 

(b) The installation of street base material and pavement edging. 

(c) The installation of the pavement wearing surface. 

10. Typical lot improvements.—Comply with section 800 of FHA minimum 
property requirements and MPR revision 56. 


CHAPMAN HeEtents SUBDIVISION, FILE No. 1279, HUNTSVILLE, ALA., 
NOVEMBER 8, 1956 
SUBDIVISION REPORT—PART B. SUBDIVISION REQUIREMENTS 


Required exhibits 

8. Subdivision plat of sections as developed.—(a) Submit, for acceptance 
before recordation, two copies in final legal form conforming with the accepted 
genera! plan and showing information per data sheet 170. 

(bv) Submit two certified copies of recorded plat. 

9. Protective covenants.—(a) Submit, for acceptance before recordation two 
copies in final legal form meeting the objectives of the FHA outline of protective 
covenants for this subdivision dated January 20, 1956. 

(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded covenants. 

(c) Submit evidence that any existing mortgages or other prior liens have 
been subordinated to the recorded covenants. 

10. Maintenance.—Submit written evidence that the streets and drainage 
facilities, as constructed, have been dedicated to, approved by, and accepted for 
continuous maintenance by the local authority having jurisdiction. 
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11. Liens and assessmenis.—Submit evidence that no lien or assessment will be 
applied against any property in the development as a result of the installation of 
uired utilities or street improvements. 
12. Utilities —(a) Extent: Serve each built-upon lot; install all underground 
utility mains and laterals before installation of street surfacing. 
(b) Public water system. 
(c) Fire Hydrants: So spaced that no dwelling will be more than 1,000 feet via 
public right-of-way from hydrants served by water main 6 inches or larger in 
r. 
oma) Individual sewage-disposal systems complying with local and FHA 
requirements for individual water-supply and sewage-disposal systems. 


e) Gas. 
( *} Electricity : All electric and telephone lines in easements along interior lot 


_ Street lighting: At all intersections and spaced not more than 6,000 feet 
Oe atrest improvements.—(a) Extent of improvements: The street improve- 
ments shall extend continuously from the existing improved street system to pro- 
vide suitable vehicular and pedestrian access to each lot upon which a dwelling 
is built, to provide adequate connections to existing or future streets at the 
boundaries of the development and to provide convenient circulation for vehicles. 
(b) Minor streets 50 foot right-of-way 26-foot pavement, per data sheet 
F-100. 
, (c) Grading and center line gradients per data sheet SG-101. 

(d) Surface drainage and storm sewer system per accepted plan and data 
sheets SH-101 and SH-201. 

(e) Curb and gutter: 6 by 12 by 24 inches, battered reveal, portland cement 
concrete per data sheet SJ—200, except on 14th Street and Oakwood Avenue. 

(f) Pavement base: 6 inches slag, per data sheet SK-351. 

(g) Wearing surface: 2 inches plant mix, per data sheet SL-301. 

(h) Driveways: 6 inches portland cement concrete per data sheet SM-301. 

(i) Street name signs: 8 inches by 8 inches by 7 feet portland cement concrete 
at all intersections, per data sheet SQ-102. 

14, Street improvement inspections —FHA inspection of street improvement 
work shall be requested in writing seven days prior to anticipated completion of 
the following stages of construction: 

(a) When the installation of subsurface utilities and street subgrade is pre- 
pared to receive base material. 

(b) The installation of the street base material and pavement edging. 

(c) The installation of the pavement wearing surface. 


REDSTONE SUBDIVISION, HUNTSVILLE, ALA., FILE No, 1283 


PART B. SUBDIVISION REQUIREMENTS 
Required exhibits 

8. Subdivision plat of sections as developed.—(a) Submit two certified copies 
of recorded plat. 

9. Protective covenants.—(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded covenants. 

(c) Submit evidence that any existing mortgages or other prior liens have 
been subordinated to the recorded covenants. 

10. Maintenance.—Submit written evidence that the streets and drainage facili- 
ties, as constructed, have been dedicated to, approved by, and accepted for con- 
tinuous maintenance by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

11. Liens and assessments.—Submit evidence that no lien or assessment will be 
applied against any property in the development as a result of the installation 
of the required utilities or street improvements. 


Required improvements 


12. Utilities —(a) Extent: Serve each built-upon lot; install all underground 
utility mains and laterals before installation of street surfacing. 
(b) Public water system. 
(ec) Fire hydrants: So spaced that no dwelling will be more than 1,000 feet via 
oe ene et-way from hydrants served by water main 6 inches or larger in 
eter. 
(d) Individual sewage-disposal systems complying with local and FHA re- 


<i for individual water-supply and sewage-disposal systems. 
eé) Gas. 
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(f) Dleetricity: All electric and telephone lines in easements along interior 
lot lines. 

(g) Street lighting: At all intersections and spaced not more than 600 feet 
apart. 

Pi. Street improvements.—(a) Extent of improvements per data sheet SE-104, 

(b) Minor streets 50-foot right-of-way, 26-foot pavement, per data sheet SF- 
100. 

(ec) Grading and center line gradients per data sheet SG—101. 

(d) Surface drainage and storm sewer system per accepted plan and data 
sheets SH-101 and SH-201. 

(e) Curb and gutter: 6 by 12 by 24 inches, rolled, portland cement concrete, 
per data sheet SJ-—250. 

(f) Pavement base: 6-inch crushed stone, per data sheet SK—201. 

(9g) Wearing surface: 2-inch plant mix, per data sheet SL-301. 

(h) Street name signs: 8 inches by 8 inches by 7 feet portland cement con- 
crete at all intersections, per data sheet SQ—102. 

14. Street inspections.—FHA inspection of street improvement work shall be 
requested in writing 7 days prior to anticipated completion of the following 
stages of construction : 

(a) When the installation of subsurface utilities and street subgrade is pre- 
pared to receive base material. 

(b) The installation of the street base material and pavement edging. 

(c) The installation of the pavement wearing surface. 


DitwortH Acres, FrLe No. 1280, HUNTSVILLE, ALA., NOVEMBER 10, 1955 
(Sponsors: G. W. Jones & Sons, 307 Franklin Street, Huntsville, Ala.) 


This report and its attachments are presented to aid in successfully developing 
this land to create a neighborhood which will be profitable to the developer, at- 
tractive to home buyers, sound for investors, and creditable to the community. 

FHA will consider applications for mortgage insurance on individual properties 
in this tract on the basis of the subdivision program in part A below. The sub- 
division requirements in part B will be made conditions of any FHA mortgage 
insurance commitments on individual properties in the tract, to whatever extent 
they are unfulfilled at the time of issuance of commitments. 

This report does not imply approval of the tract as a whole as the FHA gives 
approval for mortgage insurance only on applications pertaining to individual 
properties. 

PART A. SUBDIVISION PROGRAM 


1. Building program.—One-family detached dwellings in $14,000 to $22,500 
price range including lot. 

2. Land program.—Seventy-seven lots, typically 85 by 150 feet; 36-acre tract; 
all residential. 

3. Compliance program.—(a) Comply with subdivision requirements 5, 6, and 
7 before applying for mortgage insurance on individual properties. 

(bv) This report is void after November 15, 1956, unless satisfactory progress 
on compliance and construction has been demonstrated before that date. 


PART B. SUBDIVISION REQUIREMENTS 
Required ewhibits 


4. General plan of entire tract.—Plan titled “Dilworth Estates” is acceptable. 

5. Development plan of portions as developed.—Submit two copies conforming 
with the accepted general plan and showing information per data sheet 150. 

6. Development details and specifications—(a) Submit two copies of details 
of proposed street improvements including profiles, sections, specifications of 
base course, paving, curb and gutters, etc., per data sheet 150. 

(b) Submit written evidence that the FHA accepted details and specifications 
are approved by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

7. Drainage plan.—(a) Submit, for acceptance, two copies of a drainage plan 
incorporating suggestions made by FHA. 

(b) Submit written evidence that the FHA accepted drainage plan is approved 
by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

8. Subdivision plat of sections as developed.—(a) Submit, for acceptance be- 
fore recordation, two copies in final legal form conforming with the accepted gen- 
eral plan and showing information per data sheet 170. 

(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded plat. 
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9. Protective covenants.—(a) Submit for acceptance before recordation, two 
copies in final legal form meeting the objectives of the FHA outline of protective 
covenants for this subdivision dated November 10, 1955. 

(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded covenants. 

(c) Submit evidence that any existing mortgages or other prior liens have 
been subordinated to the recorded convenants. 

10. Maintenance—Submit written evidence that the streets and drainage 
facilities, as constructed, have been dedicated to, approved by, and accepted for 
continuous maintenance by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

11. Liens and assessments.—Submit evidence that no lien or assessment will 
be applied against any property in the development as a result of the installa- 
tion of the required utilities or street improvements. 

Required improvements 

12. Utilities —(a) Extent: Serve each built-upon lot; install all underground 
utility mains and laterals before installation of street surfacing. 

(b) Public water system. 

(c) Fire hydrants: So spaced that no dwelling will be more than 1,000 feet 
via public right-of-way from hydrants served by water main 6 inches or larger 
in diameter. 

(d) Public sanitary sewerage system. 

(e). Gas. 

(f) Electricity: All electric and telephone lines in easements along interior 
lot lines. 

(g) Street lighting: At all intersections and spaced not more than 500 feet 
apart. 

13. Street improvements.—(a) Extent of improvements: The street improve- 
ments shall extend continuously from the existing improved street system to pro- 
vide suitable vehicular and pedestrian access to each lot upon which a dwelling 
is built, to provide adequate connections to existing or future streets at the 
boundaries of the development, and to provide convenient circulation for vehciles. 

(b) Minor streets 50-foot right-of-way, 30-foot pavement per data sheet SF—100. 

(c) Bob Wallace Avenue: 60-foot right-of-way, 30-foot pavement per data 
sheet SF-100. 

(d) Grading and centerline gradients per data sheet SG—102. 

(e) Surface drainage and storm-sewer system per accepted plan and data 
sheets SH-101 and SH-201. 

(f) Curb and gutter: 6 by 12 by 24 inches portland cement concrete per 
data sheet SJ-200. 

(g) Pavement base: 6-inch crushed stone per data sheet SK-—201. 

(kh) Wearing surface: Prime coat, single bituminous mat course, and 80 
pound plant mix seal coat, to meet State of Alabama Highway Department 
standard specifications. 

(i) Street name signs: 8 by 8 inches by 7 feet portland cement concrete at 
all intersections per data sheet SQ-102. 

14. Street improvement inspections—-FHA inspection of street improvement 
work shall be requested in writing 7 days prior to anticipated completion of the 
following stages of construction: 

(@) When the installation of subsurface utilities and street subgrade is pre- 
pared to receive base material. 

(6) The installation of the street base material and pavement edging, 

(c) The installation of the pavement wearing surface. 


DANIEL SECOND ADDITION, FILE No. 1241, HunTsvILie, ALA., MArcH 15, 1956 
(Sponsor: R, H. Daniel, 1001 Sawnee, Huntsville, Ala.) 


This report and its attachments are presented to aid in successfully develop- 
ing this land to create a neighborhood which will be profitable to the developer, 
attractive to home buyers, sound for investors, and creditable to the community. 

FHA will consider applications for mortgage insurance on individual proper- 
ties in this tract on the basis of the subdivision program in part A below. The 
subdivision requirements in part B will be made conditions of any FHA mortgage 
insurance commitments on individual properties in the tract, to whatever 
extent they are unfulfilled at the time of issuance of commitments. 

This report does not imply approval of the tract as a whole as the FHA gives 
approval for mortgage insurance only on applications pertaining to individual 
properties. 


ae 
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PART A. SUBDIVISION PROGRAM 


1. Building program.—i-family dwellings in $12,500 to $15,000 price range, 
including lot; to be constructed progressively on contiguous lots on both sides of 
each street. 

2. Land program.—62 lots, typically 75 by 120 feet; 20-acre tract; all regj- 
dential; dwelling to be built on each lot before lot is sold. Lot 1, block 8, an@ 
lot 15, block 1, are not acceptable because of the telephone easement on lot 1, 
and the pond on lot 15. 

3. Compliance program.—(a) Comply with subdivision requirements 5, 6, 
and 7 before applying for mortgage insurance on individual properties. 

(b) This report is void after April 1, 1956, unless satisfactory progress on 
compliance and construction has been demonstrated before that date. 


PART B. SUBDIVISION REQUIREMENTS 


4. General plan of entire tract—Plan dated December 28, 1955, and titled 
“Daniel Second Addition” is acceptable. 

5. Development plan of portions as developed.—Submit two copies conforming 
with the accepted general plan and showing information per data sheet 150, 

6. Development details and specifications.—(a) Submit two copies of details 
of proposed street improvements, including profiles, sections, specifications of 
base course, paving, curb and gutters, etc., per data sheet 150. 

(bo) Submit written evidence that the FHA-accepted details and specifications 
are approved by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

7. Drainage plan.—(a) Submit for acceptance two copies of a drainage plan 
incorporating suggestions made by FHA. 

(b) Submit written evidence that the FHA-accepted drainage plan is approved 
by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

8. Subdivision plat of entire tract—(a) Submit, for acceptance before record- 
ation, two copies in final legal form conforming with the accepted general plan 
and showing information per data sheet 170. 

(b) Submit two certified copies of recorded plat. 

9. Protective covenants.—(a) Submit, for acceptance before recordation, two 
copies in final legal form meeting the objectives of the FHA outline of pro 
tective covenants for this subdivision dated March 15, 1956. 

(0) Submit two certified copies of recorded covenants. 

(c) Submit evidence that any existing mortgages or other prior liens mans 
been subordinated to the recorded covenants. 

10. Maintenance.—Submit written evidence that the streets and drainage fa- 
cilities, as constructed, have been dedicated to, approved by, and accepted for 
continuous maintenance by the local authority having jurisdiction. 

11. Liens and assessments.—Submit evidence that no lien or assessment will 
be applied against any property in the development as a result of the installa- 
tion of the required utilities or street improvements. 

12. Utilities—(a) Extent: Serve each built-upon lot; install all underground 
utility mains and laterals before installation of street surfacing. 

(b) Public water system. 

(c) Fire hydrants: So spaced that no dwelling will be more than 1,000 feet 
via public right-of-way from hydrants served by water main 6 inches or larger 
in diameter. 

(d) Individual sewage-disposal systems complying with local and FHA re 
quirements for individual water-supply and sewage-disposal systems. 

(e) Gas. 

(f) Electricity. 

(g) Street lighting: At all intersections and spaced not more than 500 feet 
apart. 

13. Street improvements.—(a) Extent of improvements per data sheet SE-104 

(b) Minor streets 50 feet right-of-way 26 feet pavement, per data sheet SF-100. 

(c) Grading and centerline gradients per data sheet SG—102. 

(d) Surface drainage and storm sewer system per accepted plan and data 
sheets SH-101 and SH-201. 

(e) Curb and gutter: 6 by 12 by 24 inches, rolled portland cement concrete, 
per data sheet S.J—250. 

(f) Pavement base: 6 inches crushed stone, per data sheet SK-201. 

(g) Wearing surface: Single bituminous surface treatment with 80 pounds 
per square yard plant mix seal per State of Alabama Highway Department 
standards and specifications. 
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(h) Street name signs: 7 by 7 inches by 8 feet portland cement concrete at 
all intersections, per data sheet SQ-102. 
14. Street inspections —FHA inspection of street improvement work shall be 
requested in writing 7 days prior to anticipated completion of the following 
of construction : 
(a) When the installation of subsurface utilities and street subgrade is pre- 
to receive base material. 
(b) The installation of the street base material and pavement edging. 
(c) The installation of the pavement wearing surface. 


City oF HUNTSVIILLE, ALA.,, 
September 24, 1956. 
Re street improvement, Lakewood Manor subdivision, Huntsville, Ala. 
FeperaAL HousinG ADMINISTRATION, 
City Hall Building, Birmingham, Ala. 

GENTLEMEN: The street and drainage plans for Lakewood Manor subdivision, 
Huntsville, Ala., meet the specifications of the city of Huntsville. These 
streets, when constructed in accordance with these plans and specifications, will 
be accepted into the maintenance program of the city of Huntsville, Ala. 

G. W. Jones & Sons, 
City Engineers. 
By MARTIN PHILLIPS. 


J. BE. MrroHett, 
Chairman, Street Committee, City of Huntsville, Ala. 


City OF HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
September 24, 1956. 
Re water and street improvements, Lakewood Manor subdivision, Huntsville, Ala, 


FeperaAL Hovsine ADMINISTRATION, 
City Hall Building, Birmingham, Ala. 

GENTLEMEN ; Prior to recording any plat in the city of Huntsville, a bond must 
be posted that the developer will install roads and water service to each lot 
within his subdivision. 

A bond in the amount of $40,140 has been posted with the city of Huntsville 
guaranteeing these streets and water construction. If the required work is not 
complete within 1 year, the city will complete the job using the full amount 
of developer’s bond. 

N. M. PAYNE, 
Clerk-Treasurer, City of Huntsville, Ala, 


Ciry or HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
October 6, 1956. 
Re Lakewood Manor subdivision, Huntsville, Ala., file No. 1301 


Hon. 0. B. Hotmmman, 
Director, Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

My Dear Mr. Horrman: I am enclosing, herewith, original and three copies 
certifying the action of the City Council of the City of Huntsville on the sewer- 
age-disposal system for Lakewood Manor subdivision. I trust this will comply 
with your request. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. B. Searcy, Mayor. 


I, N. M. Payne, hereby certify that I am the clerk-treasurer of the city of 
Huntsville, Ala., and the keeper of its records. 

I further certify that on July 26, 1956, the City Council of the City of Hunts- 
ville adopted a motion as follows: 

“Mr. Martin Phillips addressed the council in behalf of Lakewood Manor sub- 

vision, stating that Mr. Carl Thomas, the owner, has agreed to put in a sewer- 
age-treatment plant for this subdivision at a cost of $200,000, said plant to be 
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a temporary plant as approved by the State health department, and that same 
would be discontinued and placed on city mains as soon as same are available, 
During this discussion, Alderman Walker arrived. Alderman Mitchell moved 
that the council make a preliminary agreement to maintain this temporary 
plant if approved by the city engineers and State sanitary officer, and pro 
vided that the owner will give a 12-month guaranty on such plant and agreed 
to pay the regular sewerage charges when attached to the city system. Alder. 


man qoneland seconded the motion and it was unanimously adopted by the 
council. 


“At this time, Alderman Loftin arrived. 
“Mr. Carl Thomas thanked the council for its cooperation in this matter.” 
In witness whereof, I hereunto aflix my signature and the seal of the city 
of Huntsville on this the 6th day of October 1956. 
N. M. PAYNE, 
City Clerk-Treasurer of the City of Huntsville, Ala. 


Aprit, 23, 1957. 
Re sewage-disposal plant, Lakewood Manor subdivision 


Tue Ciry CouNCcIL OF THE Crry OF HUNTSVILLE, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

GENTLEMEN: Attached are complete plans and specifications for the sewage- 
epee plant that has been built at Lakewood Manor subdivision, Huntsville, 

la. 

The construction of this plant has been carefully inspected and checked dur- 
ing progress. The buildings, plant, and other equipment fully conform to the 
attached plans and specifications. 

Copies of these plans and specifications have been supplied Dr. Otis F. Gay, 
health officer, and to Mr. Arthur Beck, sanitary officer, State health depart- 
ment, Montgomery, Ala. It is understood that this work fully conforms to 
the health department requirements. 

It is recommended that this plant be accepted by the city of Huntsville with 
the stipulation that the owner be responsible for any equipment or mechanical 
failures or difficulties for a period of 1 year from the date of acceptance. 

Very truly yours, 
G. W. Jones & Sons, 
By Cari T. Jones. 


City OF HUNTSVILLE, ALA., 
May 2, 1957. 
Mr. M. H. LANIER, 
Attorney at Law, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Dear Mitton: The city council has been advised that the Lakewood Homes, 
Ine., is ready to turn over the sewer system located on their premises to the 
city for operation. 

I would appreciate very much your advising whether or not this is true and, 
if so, furnish me with a description of the same, and I will be glad to prepare 
the deed in the event that you do not wish to prepare it. 

Please let me hear from you at your very earliest convenience. 

Yours very truly, 
Jerr D. Smiru, City Attorney. 

Senator Sparkman. Next is Mr. Thomas M. Taylor. We are very 
glad to have you with us. Won't you sit down, and proceed in your 
own way. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS M. TAYLOR, MORTGAGE SERVICES, INC, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Taytor. Senator Sparkman, I have prepared a written report, 
which I would like to submit for the record. 

Senator Sparkman. That will be printed in the record, the com- 
plete report, at the conclusion of your oral statement. Will you 
proceed in your own way ? 
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Mr. Taytor. I don’t intend to read that report, but there are a 
few remarks I would like to make concerning it. 

Senator SparkMAN. All right; suppose you just go right ahead. 

Mr. Taytor. Actually, a lot of the points I had in my report have 
been covered here on the basis of the apparent need for housing 
that we have here, and on the basis of the further statements the 
officials at Redstone have made. FHA still insists that we don’t 
need any commitments of any type in Huntsville for the construc- 
tion of any houses at all. Of course in our opinion this is hamper- 
ing our whole research and development operation at Redstone ir 
that we do feel there is additional housing need. We of course 
believe that the general has every right to know what is needed here. 
FHA refuses to go along with it, in that they are not issuing any 
FHA commitments of any type for the Huntsville area. On the 
basis of section 809, we know that the FHA section 809 program 
has been hard up. We have all kinds of cases or any number of 
individual applications where the property was approved under a 
conditional commitment under section 203; and when we submitted, 
the individual had his application and his certificate of need from 
Redstone. We submitted a conversion application for a firm section 
809, and his application was rejected. He was not eligible for section 
809, since FHA’s allocation of 500 had been used up. Yet he still 
was not eligible for section 203 since he was eligible for section 809. 
This individual was rendered ineligible, therefore, for any kind of 
FHA asistance. These circumstances exist on the point that you 
made awhile ago, even though he has been a citizen of Huntsville 
all of his life and works at Redstone; or even if he runs the dry 
cleaners that we spoke of, if his wife works at Redstone, he’s stil] 
not eligible under section 809. We just didn’t believe that that was 
the intent of the program as it was originally designed, or that the 
lawmakers had in mind when the section 809 program was passed. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Taylor, what do you do? 

Mr. Taytor. I’m in the mortgage loan business. 

Senator SparKMAN. The mortgage loan business? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. You assist in the financing of some of these 
mortgages ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir, we have handled a number of section 809’s. 

Senator SparkMAN. And you have had close contact with section 
809 and section 203 loans? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. Any questions? 

_Mr. Carrer. I just wanted to see if Mr. Taylor could throw any 
light on the conversation we had with Mr. Holliman about being able 
to insure that case of the individual who goes with a certificate in his 
hands and tries to buy a section 203 house 

Senator SparkMAN. Under section 809. 

Mr. Carrer. Have you had any experience in a particular case where 
the individual is turned down? Do you know of specific examples of 
where the individual is turned down for section 809, and yet is ineligi- 
ble for anything else; which means that he either cannot buy a house, 
or the house he wants, or he has to buy one somewhere where he doesn’t 
want to buy. 
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Mr. Taytor. Can I read a letter over Mr. Holliman’s signature from 
the FHA that says in answer to a letter on section 809 had been rejected 
because they had used up their allocation of section 809’s. The case 
had been rejected, or was held in abeyance until such time as additional 
commitments would become available. I wrote them and asked them 
why was the man no longer eligible for any type loan, and the reply 
was: 

In reply to your letter dated May 29 concerning the caption case, this is to 
advise that the case is being held in assignment in accordance with outstanding 
instructions, This is necessary since the quota for section 809’s is exhausted and 
we cannot commit under section 203. As commitments under section 809 become 
available, due to failure to qualify for various reasons, those cases held in assign- 
ment are released in the order in which they were received. We will of course 
a the caption case in process as soon as we are able to do so under our regula- 

on. 
Yours very truly, 
C. B. Hottmman, Director, 

My observation on this is the fact that when they received their 500 
allocations and were going to issue these operative builder commit- 
ments, these commitments were issued, I might say, in 1 or 2 particular 
locations. If the property is sold within a certain period of time, the 
application must be submitted on the basis of a section 809 firm com- 
mitment. Now if the section 809 program is being held up until these 
operative builder commitments that were issued could be sold, and 
there is some protection being afforded that builder in that he has a 
dual market for the sale of his houses—he can sell them under section 
203 or he can wait and sell them under section 809; and the buyers 
who have these section 809 certificates, must get in a location where 
these operative builder commitments are outstanding to pick them up 
ahome. They can’t buy a home from an individual. 

If I have a house for sale under section 203, an individual has a 
certificate, or had it for sale outstanding under a conditional commit- 
ment under section 203, and a man with a certificate comes to me, he 
is not eligible to buy that house. 

Senator SparkMaNn. A man with a section 809 certificate? 

Mr. Tayvor. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMaAN. I didn’t understand Mr. Holliman to say that; 
he denied that. That’s a point I put to Mr. Holliman. That’s the 

oint that General Medaris made; but if I understand correctly, 

r. Holliman says that is not correct, that he can buy, if he’s hold- 
ing a section 809 certificate, a section 203 under the section 809 

rogram. 

. r. Hotimman. Yes, sir; provided there are commitments left to 
be issued under that certificate. 

Mr. Taytor. Senator Sparkman, the reason that those are not avail- 
able, of the 500 have been used, is that a portion of them have 
been held up in operative builder commitments. You see, there is 
a portion of that 500 that are now not available to individuals unless 
those particular houses are available. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Holliman, I wonder if you could supply 
for the record—if you have this information, I presume you have in 
your office in Birmingham—the commitments that are outstanding, 
and the date of issue. As I understand, you said they run for a year. 
That will give us an idea as to how long a time they have been out. 
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Mr. Horuman. Yes, sir. The fact is, Senator, that we cannot 

and do not issue — builder commitments under section 809. 
all conditional. : 

Paiator Sparkman. Conditional commitments. I think probably 

it is a terminology that is intended to mean the same thing. 

Mr. Howtrman. We will be glad to supply you with that 
information. 

I Seannscax. Anything further, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir; on the basis of the statements made, that 
Mr. Holliman wholeheartedly endorses, the fact that we need further 
certification by the Defense Department; I’m afraid that that actually 
would not further the program. I believe the same proposition will 
exist. That we will get bogged down again on the basis of maybe 
these commitments will be issued on a conditional basis to a select 
number of builders, and when an individual desires to buy a house, 
he still wouldn’t be able to buy one except in maybe 1 or 2 or 3 
particular locations. : a 

Senator SparkMaN. I thought I covered that in my questioning 
of Mr. Holliman; and he stated that those conditional commitments 
were issued originally in order to get the program going. I assumed 
that on an extension of the program, that would not be the case. 
Am I correct in my interpretation, Mr. Holliman? That was in 
essence, wasn’t it, our exchange of 

Mr. Houumman. Mr. Chairman, it is determined to a great degree 
upon the action taken by the military, how they handle the mechanics 
of it, whether or not we go into any extensive speculative program 
under section 809. 

Senator Sparkman. But I did understand that this more-or-less 
stymied condition that we have gotten into resulted from your trying 
to get the program started when it first came out, and that your is- 
suance of conditional commitments was for that purpose. 

Mr. Houtman. That is exactly right. 

Senator Sparkman. All right. 

Mr. Taytor. Those conditionals then are to be held until, of course, 
the property is sold, is that right ? 

Senator Renae As I understand it, he says that they are good 
for 1 year. 

Mr. Taytor. I see, 1 year. 

Senator Sparkman. Not toexceed 1 year. 

Mr. Taytor. Another problem, Senator Sparkman, that most of 
the builders are faced with is the fact that in filing for any commit- 
ments or making application or request for allocation of any commit- 
ments, even for the coming year, most of them are denied. As my 
statement will indicate, and copies of letters are in there to substan- 
tiate that—as far back as the early part of 1956 builders have requested 
an allocation of operative builder commitments, and in most of those 
cases the requests were denied on the basis that no additional housing 
was needed. Of course there has been additional housing needed since 
that time, and commitments issued. 

On recent applications filed, most of the builders are advised that for 
the building program plan for the coming year most of those commit- 
ments have been allocated, and that there would be no point in these 
particular builders making application anyway. ‘There are letters to 
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that effect in the file, too. The worry is that most of the builders in 
Huntsville are not able to even obtain one conditional commitment to 
build a house. The commitments were issued on the basis of large 
allocations for operative builders, The program has been developed 
or carried on to the point that operative builder commitments were 
issued to such an extent that even one more additional commitment 
cannot be issued to an individual builder. 

These builders are being deprived a livelihood; and, in addition to 
that, it is not fair to the individuals in Huntsville that are citizens, or 
a prospective homeowner, to buy a home when he has only 2 or 3 loca- 
tions in which to select it from. Out of the Huntsville Board of 
Realtors, there were 2 members out of 30 who received commitments, 

Mr. Carrer. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Taytor. Over a 2-year period. 

Mr. Carrer. Two out of thirty, that received commitments? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir, 

Senator SparkMan. Did all 30 apply? 

Mr. Taytor. A great number of them did, yes, sir. There are let- 
ters from some in the State that I submitted. In the home builders’ 
association, out of a total membership of 40, 2 of their members re- 
ceived some commitments, 

Senator SparkMaNn. Were they different members? In other words, 
a total of four? 

Mr. Taytor, Yes, sir. : 

Senator Sparkman. You don’t mean to tell us that only four per- 
sons have received commitments in 2 years’ time? 

Mr. Taytor. Out of those two organizations, yes, sir, 

Mr. Carrer. Four persons, or four firms ? 

Senator SparKMAN. Oh, out of those two organizations. How about 
all of the others, how many of the home builders applied for commit- 
ments ? 

Mr. Taytor. A great number of them, sir. I don’t know exactly 
whether the whole 40 have applied. I don’t exactly have the infor- 
mation as to exactly how many, but I know that there were quite a few 
who have applied, and their requests have been denied. Only two out 
of each organization has ever received any commitments at all. 

Mr. Carrer. What is the basis for their being denied commitments? 

Mr. Taytor. Commitments are not available—commitments of any 
type in the housing program in Huntsville, it’s been——- 

Mr. Carter. You mean four builders have been doing all the build- 
ing in Huntsville? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir. I would say those 4 out of these 2 organiza- 
tions received, I would guess, around 115. The remainder of the com- 
mitments that were issued—it’s my understanding, I don’t have access 
to those records—my understanding is that there have been some 600 
issued to 3 builders; and only the other 4 got any. There was a hun- 
dred issued to 4 people, the rest of the other builders got none, 3 build- 
ers got 600. 

Mr. Semer. May I have those figures again, Mr. Taylor? There 
are seven builders involved in this analysis that you are making?! 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. To my knowledge, there have only been 4 
builders who split up around 115 commitments. 

Mr. Sremer. Now these four builders are members of 
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Mr. Tayror. Two are members of the home builders’ association— 

Mr. Semer. Of the 4, 2 are members of the Home Builders Associa- 
tion of Huntsvillef _ 

Mr. Taywor. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Semer. And the two others are members 

Mr. Taytor. Are members of the Huntsville Board of Realtors. 

Mr. Semer. That’s 4; and those 4 builders in these 2 organiza- 
tions got an aggregate of how many commitments ? 

Mr. Taytor. Around a hundred and fifteen, is my understanding. 

Mr. Semer. Around a hundred and fifteen. And this is over what 
span of time ? 

Mr. Tayrtor. Two years that I have knowledge of. 

Mr. Semer. Two years. And during that 2-year period, how many 
commitments have been issued in the area? 

Mr. Taytor. It is my understanding that it’s six hundred and 
something. ° 

Mr. Semer. So that would mean a difference of 485 commitments ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. And how many builders, in your best judgment 

Mr. Taytor. Three, sir. 

Mr. Semer. Three got 485? 

Mr. Tartor. Yes, sir. In our opinion, Senator, the injustice of the 
whole thing has been not so much to the builders, but to the individ- 
uals who have lost their right of selection in homes. If we are con- 
centrating all the building that Huntsville is to «'o in 3 or 4 particular 
locations, the individuals desiring a home don’t have a right of selec- 
tion. 

Mr. Semer. Over this 2-year period, Mr. Taylor, how many sub- 
divisions would you say were involved in these 485 commitments? 

Mr. Taytor. Three or four, sir. 

Mr. Semer. Three or four subdivisions? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. Most of them I imagine has been in the 
largest one. 

Mr. Semer. What would you say the largest subdivision has been ? 

Mr. Taytor. Three hundred. 

Mr. Semer. Three hundred ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes sir; 200 to 300. As I was about to say, the greatest 
inequity is to the people who don’t have a right to select a home in the 
location that they want. They have to take a home where the plans 
have been chosen and the location has been selected. They don’t have 
the right of selection. If all of these builders who made application 
had been given a pro-rata share of whatever commitments were to be 
issued, then think of how much more the individual’s right of selection 
would have been in choosing a home. I think the greatest bogdown in 
our section 809 program has been that the people with certificates, 
those that are carrying them around with them in their pockets, haven’t 
bought a home because they don’t want the homes that are available 
now under the maximum FHA loan. The other homes that are avail- 
able, the builders had to build piecemeal, or built them on an as is basis 
to get them appraised, and therefore they are not eligible for the 
maximum FHA loan. The folks with the section 809 certificates can’t 
buy those and take advantage of the section 809 program, and they 
don’t want these other homes that have been developed. In my opin- 
ion, that’s one of the things that has held up the program. 
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Senator Sparkman. Your entire statement will be printed, and ] 
am going to ask the staff to go through it and analyze it, and give 
me a breakdown of it. 

(Mr. Taylor’s prepared statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS M. TayLor, MorTGAGE Services, INC., HUNTSVILLE, ALA, 


The following information is presented in an effort to point out some of 
the present difficulties that exist in the housing industry in Huntsville, Ala. 

At the present time, one of the critical difficulties with which we are faced 
is the fact that the Birmingham office of the Federal Housing Administration 
refuses to issue commitments of any kind, either operative builder or even 
conditional, under any section of the Federal Housing Administration. This 
fact is best illustrated by pointing out four conditional commitment applica- 
tions submitted the latter part of August. All of these cases were rejected 
by the FHA the latter part of September or the first of October. We were 
advised that the reason for the rejection was as follows: “It has been adminis. 
tratively determined that the market is such in the Huntsville area that appli- 
eations for conditional commitments on proposed construction cannot be ae- 
cepted at this time.” After receiving this information, our files were held in 
abeyance until we received word that the Birmingham office had been re- 
quested, by the regional director, to liberalize his thinking in regard to issuing 
commitments in the Huntsville area. When we received word that this had 
been done, on November 12, we wrote the FHA and asked them in view of 
the recent information concerning the need for housing in the Huntsville area 
and in view of the fact that they had been requested to liberalize their think- 
ing, we were wondering if it would be possible for them to now reopen their 
files in these cases. We received no further word concerning our request for 
these cases to be reopened until 37 days later. On Decémber 19, we received 
a letter from the Director stating that “we regret to advise you that these 
eases canot be reopened at this time.” Copies of the above-mentioned letters 
are attached to this report. 

In addition to these 4 cases, other conditional applications have been sub- 
mitted and all of them have been handled on the same basis, with the excep- 
tion of 2 particular cases identified in the enclosed letters, both of which were 
submitted and rejected. When we requested that they be reopened, the FHA 
advised that he was not able to reopen these cases, unless and until the Secre- 
tary of Defense issued another certificate of need, which would enable him 
to operate under section 809. This request was answered promptly, unlike the 
ease in which over 30 days elapsed before our request for the cases to be 
reopened was answered. 

Also in connection with firm commitment applications, there are cases where 
the property was approved by the FHA under a section 203 conditional com- 
mitment, then sold to a Redstone employee who obtained a form DD 1159, 
section 809 certificate. When the case was submitted to the FHA, we were 
advised that the application could not be processed, since the FHA’s authoriza- 
tion of 500 section 809 commitments had been used up. Further, the FHA 
advises that the applicant would not be eligible under section 203, since he 
hud a certificate, or was eligible under section 809. 

The situation resulted in a definite penalty on anyone holding an 809 certifi- 
cate in that such persons must purchase a home already committed on by the 
FHA. These people therefore have no choice in selecting the type house or 
the location in which they desire to live. In other words, eligible 809 certificate 
holders are forced to purchase homes of the type and in a location chosen by 
someone else, as all operative-builder commitments have been issued to a small 
and select number of builders. 

You can readily see by the above information that a defense worker is 
penalized in the choice of a home, as well as the location, thus hampering our 
research and development programs in missiles to whatever extent these people 
are not able to obtain homes. As reported to me, by authorities at our research 
development center, several qualified topnotch employees have refused to accept 
employment due to the housing situation existing in Huntsville today. 

It is our feeling that the circumstances developed under this situation are 
contrary to the intent of our lawmakers at the time of the bill, bringing 809 
loans into existence, was passed. 


| 
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Another difficulty existing in Huntsville today is brought about by the FHA’s 
refusal to accept new subdivisions, except for a select few. This fact is best 
illustrated by the following case. 

On September 23, 1957, a local builder requested approval for a subdivision 
inside the city limits of Huntsville, west of Pulaski Pike. This builder was 
advised on November 5 that “his site had been inspected and that it was not 
presently considered eligible, due primarily to its remote location and the fact 
that the property development was premature.” The subdivision referred to is 
Stewart subdivision—FHA file No. 1429. It is our understanding that since the 
FHA’s letter of November 5 rejecting this particular subdivision, the FHA office 
has seen fit to approve a subdivision for this same select group of builders. The 
latter subdivision is actually outside the city limits, and is therefore more remote 
than the Stewart subdivision. We have been unable to verify the fact that this 
subdivision has been approved by the FHA; however, we have definitely learned 
that the developer is proceeding with the installation of various improvements, 
which, of course, indicates FHA approval. Copies of the correspondence with 
the FHA in connection with the Stewart subdivision are attached hereto. These 
are typical examples of the answers received by the majority of subdividers which 
have recently requested FHA approval of subdivisions. 

Here again this situation has hampered the growth of our city and has been a 
direct drawback in the supply of homes. 

Our third, and probably most serious, difficulty is the fact that most of the 
builders in Huntsville have been slighted and a very select few have been favored 
in issuing operative-builder commitments for the Huntsville area. To emphasize 
this point, we submit herewith copies of letters requesting an allocation for op- 
erative builder or dual commitments, dating as far back as the early part of 1956, 
and in every case the request for commitments has been denied or ignored. A 
typical example of this situation is best shown by the fact that the greater 
majority of residential building in the Huntsville area has been carried on in no 
more than 3 or 4 particular locations, and by 3 or 4 builders. Actually, only 2 
members of the Huntsville Board of Realtors, which has a total of approximately 
80 members, and 2 members of the Home Builders Association, out of a member- 
ship of 40, have received any FHA commitments in the past 2 years. 

Since more than 90 percent of the builders were unable to obtain commitments, 
most of the limited building they were able to carry on had to be done on an as-is 
basis; i. e., construct the dwelling and have the appraisal made after completion. 
This, of course, resulted in a definite penalty to these builders, since the FHA 
would require larger downpayments, and therefore, limit the builder’s sales 
market in the sale of these dwellings. It is our opinion that this is grossly unfair, 
not only to the builder, but to the buyer himself, in that his area of home selec- 
tion is limited. In other words, in order for a buyer to take advantage of the 
present FHA low downpayment requirements, the situation in Huntsville has been 
such that he must buy from 3 or 4 builders in 3 or 4 particular locations. 

This, of course, means that when the Defense Department authorizes the FHA 
to continue its 809 program, the homes the 809 certificate holders would be able 
to purchase would be limited to 1 or 2 locations. 

If the present FHA program is continued where only a select few builders are 
granted all of the commitments for building houses, all of the benefits afforded 
an 809 certificate holder will be completely lost, due to the fact his home selec- 
tion, as well as the location of his home, will be limited, as has been in the past. 
If operative-builder commitments are to be issued to the extent that the issuing 
office is not in position to issue even conditional commitments to a builder, a great 
majority of builders and developers will lose their livelihood and the home buyer 
Will lose his opportunity to buy on a competitive market. These circumstances 
are contrary to our entire democratic way of life. 

This statement submitted by Thomas M. Taylor, by request of the Huntsville 
Board of Realtors. 

MorTGAGE SERvIcEsS, INc., 
Huntsville, Ala., August 26, 1957. 
Re 1308 Kennamer Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 
OFFice oF THE DrREcTOR, 

Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

GENTLEMEN: We are submitting herewith the above applications for condi- 

tional commitment under section 203. Enclosed are the following exhibits: 
1. Check, in the amount of $45, to cover appraisal fee 
2. FHA forms Nos. 2004 and 2004a 
99085—58——_82 
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FHA form No. 2560 
FHA form No. 2570 
FHA form No, 3514 
Two sets of plans and specifications, complete with plot plan 
Your usual prompt attention will be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 


S OUR ge 


THoMas M. Taytror, 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
REPORT ON APPLICATION 


Case No. 400515-01. Mortgagor : 1803 Kennamer Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 
MortGaGe SeErRvIcEs, INC., 
118 East Holmes Street, Huntsville, Ala. 

Dear Str: This is to advise that your application for mortgage insurance 
identified by the case number above has been considered and it was determined 
after preliminary examination, that it does not qualify for the reason given 
below. Where decision is made as a result of preliminary examination, refund 
of entire examination fee will be authorized. The refund will be authorized at 
the expiration of 2 months from the date hereof, or sooner if requested. Any 
request for reconsideration after 2 months must be accompanied by a new 
remittance of the appropriate fee, 

It has been administratively determined that the housing market is such in 
the Huntsville area that applications for conditional commitments on proposed 
construction cannot be accepted at this time. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
By W. A. PRICE, 
Authorized Agent, Birmingham, Ala, 

OCTOBER 2, 1957. 

Morrgace Services, INc., 
Huntsville, Ala., August 26, 1957, 
Re 1305 Kennamer Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Vederal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

GENTLEMEN : In an effort to obtain your conditional commitment under section 

203, we are submitting herewith the following exhibits in connection with the 


above case: 
1. Check, in the amount of $45, to cover appraisal fee 
2. FHA forms Nos. 2004 and 2004a 
3. FHA form No. 2560 
4. FHA form No. 2570 
5. FHA form No. 3514 


6. Two sets of plans and specifications, complete with plot plan 
In the event you find the above in order, we would appreciate your letting 
us have your commitment in this case. 
Very truly yours, 
THOMAS M. TAYLOR. 


FEDERAL HousInGe ADMINISTRATION 


REPORT ON APPLICATION 


Case No. 400516-01. Mortgagor: 18305 Kennamer Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 


Morteace Services, INC., 
118 East Holmes Street, Huntsville, Ala. 

Dear Sir: This is to advise that your application for mortgage insurance 
identified by the case number above has been considered and it was determined 
after preliminary examination that it does not qualify for the reason given below. 
Where decision is made as a result of preliminary examination, refund of entire 
examination fee will be authorized. The refund will be authorized at the expira- 
tion of 2 months from the date hereof, or sooner if requested. Any request for 
reconsideration after 2 months must be accompanied by a new remittance of the 
appropriate fee. 
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It has been administratively determined that the housing market is such in 
the Huntsville area that applications for conditional commitments on proposed 


on cannot be accepted at this time. 
eaneenctt FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 


By Hiton C. Ret, 
Authorized Agent, Birmingham, Ala. 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1957. 
. Mortcace Services, INc., 
Huntsville, Ala., August 28, 1957. 
Re 1300 Kennamer Drive and 1212 Kennamer Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 


Oyrice OF THE D1RECTOR, 
Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Gentlemen: We are submitting herewith the above two applications for 
conditional commitments under section 809. Enclosed are the following 
exhibits : 

. Checks, in the amount of $45.00 each, for appraisal fee 
2. FHA forms Nos. 2004 and 2004a for each 
8, FHA form No, 2560, for each 
4, FHA form No. 2570, for each 
5, FHA form No, 3514, for each 
6. Two sets of plans and specifications complete with plot plan 
Your usual prempt attention will be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
THOMAS M. TAayYror. 


FEDERAL Hovsine Apmrnisrrarion 


REPORT ON APPLICATION 


Case No. 400519-01. Mortgagor: 1212 Kennamer Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 
MogrreaGeE SERVICES, INC., 
118 Hast Holmes Street, Huntsville, Ala, 


Dear Sm: This is to advise that your application for mortgage insurance 
identified by the case number above has been considered and it was determined 
after preliminary examination that it does not qualify for the reason given 
below. Where decision is made as a result of preliminary examination, refund 
of entire examination fee will be authorized. The refund will be authorized 
at the expiration of 2 months from the date hereof, or sooner if requested. 
Any request for reconsideration after 2 months must be accompanied by a new 
remittance of the appropriate fee. 

it has been administratively determined that the housing market is such in 
the Huntsville area that applications for conditional commitments on proposed 
construction cannot be accepted at this time. 

OctoserR 3, 1957, 

FEDERAL HousIn@g ADMINISTRATION, 
By Hitron C. Rem, 


Authorized Agent, Birmingham, Ala. 


MORTGAGE SERVICES, INC., 
Huntsville, Ala., August 28, 1957. 
Re 1300 Kennamer Drive and 1212 Kennamer Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Federal Housing Administration, Birmingham, Ala. 
GENTLEMEN : We are submitting herewith the above two applications for 
conditional commitments under section 809. Enclosed are the following exhibits: 
1. Checks, in the amount of $45 each, for appraisal fee 
2. FHA form No. 2004 and 2004a, for each 
3. FHA form No. 2560, for each 
4. FHA form No. 2570, for each 
5. FHA form No. 3514, for each 
6. Two sets of plans and specifications complete with plot plan 
Your usual prompt attention will be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
THOMAS M. TAYLOR. 
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Morteace Services, Ino,, 
Huntsville, Ala., November 12, 1957, 


Re FHA No. 400518-01, 1508 Mountainbrook Drive; FHA No. 400519-01, 1232 
Kennamer Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Federai Housing Administration, Birmingham, Ala. 


GENTLEMEN: We were advised by your office on September 25 and October 3 
that the above cases were being held in abeyance, since conditional commitments 
on proposed construction were not being issued in the Huntsville area at that 
time. 

In view of the recent information concerning the need for additional housing 
in the Huntsville area, we would appreciate you reopening your files in these 
cases, and advise us when we might expect to receive these commitments. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS M, Taytor, 
FEDERAL Housine ADMINISTRATION 


REPORT ON APPLICATION 


Case No. 400518-01. Mortgagor: 1508 Mountainbrook Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 


MortTcGaceE SERVICES, INC., 
118 East Holmes Street, Huntsville, Ala. 

Dear Sir: This is to advise that your application for mortgage insurance iden- 
tified by the case number above has been considered and it was determined after 
preliminary examination that it does not qualify for the reason given below, 
Where decision is made as a result of preliminary examination, refund of entire 
examination fee will be authorized. The refund will be authorized at the expira- 
tion of 2 months from the date hereof, or sooner if requested. Any request for 
reconsideration after 2 months must be accompanied by a new remittance of the 
appropriate fee. 

It has been administratively determined that the housing market is such In 
the Huntsville area that applications for conditional commitments on proposed 
construction cannot be accepted at this time. 

FEDERAL HousiIne ADMINISTRATION, 
By W. A. PRICE, 
Authorized Agent, Birmingham, Ala, 

SEPTEMBER 25, 1957. 


MortTGAGE SERVICES, INC., 
Huntsville, Ala., November 12, 1957, 
Re FHA No. 400518—01, 1508 Mountainbrook Drive; 
FHA No. 400519-01, 1212 Kennamer Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala, 

GENTLEMEN: We were advised by your office on September 25 and October 3 
that the above cases were being held in abeyance, since conditional commitments 
on proposed construction were not being issued in the Huntsville area at that 
time. 

In view of the recent information concerning the need for additional housing 
in the Huntsville area, we would appreciate you reopening your files in these 
cases, and advise us when we might expect to receive these commitments, 


Very truly yours, 
Tromas M. TAYLOR. 


MortTGAGE Services, INC., 
Huntsville, Ala., November 12, 1957. 


Re: FHA No. 400515-01, 1303 Kennamer Drive; FHA No, 400516-01, 1306 
Kennamer Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

GENTLEMEN: We were advised by your office on September 25 and October 3 
that the above cases were being held in abeyance, since conditional commitments 
on proposed construction were not being issued in the Huntsville area at that 
time, 
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In view of the recent information concerning the need for additional housing 
in the Huntsville area, we would appreciate you reopening your files in these 
cases, and advise us when we might expect to receive these commitments. 


truly yours 
Very yy ’ Tuomas M. TayLor, 


FEDERAL HovuUsiInGc ADMINISTRATION, 
December 19, 1957. 


In reply please refer to: A2, Huntsville, Ala—FHA No. 400515-01, 1303 Kenna- 
mer Drive; FHA No. 400516-01, 1305 Kennamer Drive; FHA No. 400518-01, 
1508 Mountainbrook Drive; FHA No. 400519-01, 1212 Kennamer Drive. 


Mr. THomas M, TAYLor, 
Mortgage Services, Inc., 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Deak Mr. Taytor: In reply to your 2 letters dated November 12 in reference 
to the 4 cases listed above we regret to advise you that these cases cannot be 
reopened at this time. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. HoLturMan, Director. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
REPORT ON APPLICATION 


Case No, 400501-01. Mortgagor: 1404 Wakefield Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 


Morteace Services, INc., 
118 East Holmes Street, Huntsville, Ala. 


Deak Sm: This is to advise that your application for mortgage insurance 
identified by the case number above has been considered and it was determined 
after preliminary examination that it does not qualify for the reason given be- 
low. Where decision is made as a result of preliminary examination, refund of 
entire examination fee will be authorized. The refund will be authorized at 
the expiration of 2 months from the date hereof, or sooner if requested. Any 
request for reconsideration after 2 months must be accompanied by a new re- 
mittance of the appropriate fee. 

It has been administratively determined that the housing market is such in 
the Huntsville area that applications for conditional commitments on proposed 
construction cannot be accepted at this time. 


FEDERAL HousING ADMINISTRATION, 
By W. A. PRICE, 
Authorized Agent, Birmingham, Ala. 


Serpremper 11, 1957. 


FEDERAL HousInG ADMINISTRATION 
REPORT ON APPLICATION 
Case No. 400500-01. Mortgagor: 1412 Wakefield Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 
Morteace Services, INc., 
118 East Holmes Street, Huntsville, Ala. 


Deak Sirs This is to advise that your application for mortgage insurance iden- 
tified by the case number above has been considered and it was determined after 
preliminary examination that it does not qualify for the reason given below. 
Where decision is made as a result of preliminary examination, refund of en- 
tire examination fee will be authorized. The refund will be authorized at the 
expiration of 2 months from the date hereof, or sooner if requested. Any re 
quest for reconsideration after 2 months must be accompanied by a new remit- 
tance of the appropriate fee. 

It has been administratively determined that the housing market is such in 
the Huntsville area that applications for conditional commitments on pro- 
posed construction cannot be accepted at this time. 


FEDERAL HovusiInG ADMINISTRATION, 
By W. A. PRICE, 


Authorized Agent, Birmingham, Ala, 
Sepremaer 11, 1957. 
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MorrTGace SERVICES, IN¢., 
Huntsvitle, Ala., November 14, 1957, 


Re FHA No. 400500-01, 1412 Wakefield Drive, and FHA No. 400501-01, 
1404 Wakefield Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


GENTLEMEN: We were advised by your office on September 11 that the above 
cases were being held in abeyance, since conditional commitments on proposed 
construction were not being issued in the Huntsville area at that time. 

In view of the recent information concerning the need for additional hous 
ing in the Huntsville area, we would appreciate your reopening your files in 
these cases, and advise us when we might expect to receive these commitments, 

Very truly yours, 
THomas M. TAytor. 


FEDERAL HousING ADMINISTRATION, 
November 26, 1957. 


Re case No. 400500-01, 1412 Wakefield Drive, and case No. 400501-01, 1404 Wake- 
field Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 


MortTGAGE SERVICES, INC., 
Huntsville, Ala. 


GENTLEMEN: In reply to your letter of November 14, this is to advise that noth- 
ing in our file indicates that we told you on September 11 that the above num- 
bered cases were being held in abeyance. Actually, these cases were rejected 
on that date. 

We regret that we will be unable to reopen these cases as requested by you, 
unless and until the Secretary of Defense issues another certificate of need, which 
will enable us to continue to operate under section 809. 

In any event, since more than 2 months have passed since September 11, any 
requests for reconsideration must be accompanied by a new remittance of the 
appropriate fee. 

Yours truly, 
©. B. Horr an, Director. 


FEDERAL Hovustna ADMINISTRATION, 
November 29,1957. 
Mr. W. L. SANDERSON, 
W. L. Sanderson Real Estate Agency, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


DeaR Mr. SANDERSON: In reply to your letter of November 12, 1957, this is to 
advise you that we are continuing our study of the housing demand in the Hunts- 
ville area. However, we have not yet received a second certificate of need from 
the military authorities and we have issued all the commitments authorized by 
certificate of need No. 1. Under these circumstances the building program un 
der section 809 has virtually come to a standstill. 

Although a small building program under section 203 is contemplated for 
the coming year, we regret to say that we have received so many applications 
ahead of yours that it is very doubtful that your request can be granted. 

It appears that the only hope of a substantial FHA building program fot 
Huntsville in the near future lies in the issuance of another certificate of need 
by the Secretary of Defense. If and when that occurs we shall be glad to have 
you submit your request for further considération. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. Hott an, Director. 


FEDERAL Hovusine AvTHORITY, 
Birmingham, Ala., May 21, 1957. 
Re U1—Proposed section 221 housing, ITuntsyille, Ala. 
Mr. JAmMes K. TAYLor, 
James K. Taylor Agency, Inc., 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Dear Mr. TaYLor: In reply to your letter dated May 16, 1957, regarding the 
section 221 building program in Huntsville, we wish to advise you that the 
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total certification of need was 130 units over a 3-year period. This allocation 
was designated as being 46 units for white occupancy and the remainder for 
minority groups. 

In order to take care of the unexpected displacement of families from Red- 
stone Park Homes, permission to change 32 units from minority occupants to 
white occupants was sought and such permission was granted by Urban Renewal. 
This action resulted in a total of 78 units being certified for white occupancy. 
Upon representation of the local housing authorities that the need was imme- 
diate and pressing we have already authorized the construction of the needed 
units by various interested builders in the Huntsville area. 

We regret our inability under these circumstances to take favorable action 
on your request for 100 units. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. Hoitirman, Director. 


FEDERAL HovusIne AUTHORITY, 
Birmingham, Ala., August 21, 1957. 
Mr. James K. TAYLOR, 
James K. Taylor Agency, Inc., 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Dear Mr. Taytor: In reply to your letter of August 18, this is to advise you 
that we have received no new authority to issue additional operative-builder 
commitments in Huntsville. In fact, we have not yet received a certification of 
need from the military which will allow us to process applications under sec- 
tion 809. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. Hortriman, Director. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
Birmingham, Ala., February 9, 1956. 
Mr. James K. TAYLor, 
James K. Taylor Insurance Agency, Huntsville, Ala. 


Deak Mk. Taytor: In reply to your letter of February 8 we are glad to tell you 
that a careful study is being made of the housing needs of Huntsville, and your 
letter is being placed in line with the other requests on hand and will be given 
our earnest consideration as soon as the market analyst’s report has been 
completed. 

With reference to your proposal to submit four conditional applications, these 
could be submitted subject to the usual subdivision requirements. However, it 
might be well to delay this request until the above-mentioned report has been 
completed, which should be sometime within the next 2 weeks. 

Very truly yours, 
C. A. Wreeanp, Director. 


HUNTSVILLE BOARD OF REALTORS, 
Huntsville, Ala., November 27, 1957. 
Re William L. Childress, FHA Case No. 400608-01; Stephen G. Kovacs, FHA 
Case No. 400604—01. 
Mr. C. B. HottrM an, 
Director, Federal Housing Administration, Birmingham, Ala. 


Deak Mr. HotttmMan: The above two applications were submitted to your of- 
fice November 4, 1957, and October 29, 1957, respectively. Both applications were 
submited as conversion applications, as the properties had been previously ap- 
praised and conditional commitments issued under section 203, with the case num- 
bers being 01-072332 and 01-072174. 

We learned through Mortgage Services, Inc. yesterday that both cases are 
being unduly delayed, as your office is not issuing any 809 commitments under 
this section, even though the applicants have 809 certificates of eligibility issued 
by the Redstone Arsenal Billeting Office. This, of course, brings us to the recent 
problem we thought had been dissolved, where neither of the above mentioned ap- 
plicants would be eligible under section 203 or any other section, as they are both 
employed at Redstone Arsenal. We were wondering if this means any employee 
of Redstone Arsenal, ABMA, OGMS or prime contractors of these agencies are 
not eligible again for any type of FHA insured loan. 
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Since members of the board of realtors have submitted several similar firm 
applications to your office, we are most anxious to hear from you in this regard. 
We would appreciate your suggestions as to what we might do from this end 
in an effort to relieve this critical situation. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES K. TayYtor, President. 


FEDERAL Housing ADMINISTRATION, 
Birmingham, Ala., April 2, 1957. 


In reply please refer to: Green Acres Subdivision, Huntsville, Ala. 


Mr. JAMES K. TAY Lor, 
James K. Taylor Agency, Inc., 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Deak Mr. Tayior: This is in reply to your letter of March 30 wherein you 
requested permission to file 50 operative builder commitments in the above- 
mamed subdivision. 

We have recently had a housing survey made of the entire Huntsville area 
and it does not appear that we can approve a great number of units. Asa 
matter of fact, we have already approved the maximum number of units for the 
Huntsville area that it seems we will be able to give at this time. 

Regretting our inability to comply with your request, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
C. A. WieGAND, Director. 


JaMes K. Taytor AGENCY, INC., 
Huntsville, Ala., October 8, 1957. 
Mr. C. B. HoLirman, 
Director, Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Deak Mr. HoritimMan: Thank you for your time. We enjoyed visiting your 
-Office. 

As discussed, we are interested in obtaining an operative builders commitment 
for building the type of housing needed, as determined by your analyst, now 
studying this area. We now have, under option, land and/or lots suitable for 
all types of residential building, including rentals and owner-occupied houses 
in all price ranges. 

Thank you for giving our application due consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES K. TAYLOR. 


NOVEMBER 12, 1957. 
Mr. C. B. HoLLIMan, 
Director, Federal Housing Administration, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Horitrman: Now that housing needs in Huntsville have been greatly 
affected by recent Government change in policy, we are interested in building 
40 houses. We have two most desirable building sites, which could be readily 
developed. 

It has been noted that your office would be more liberal in allocating opera- 
tive builder commitments in the future, and we would like to formally file our 
application for an operative builder commitment as soon as your office will 
issue the necessary allocation. 

Inasmuch as your Office will have the necessary information in determining 
the housing needs for the planned expansion in this area, we would be interested 
in building the size, price range and type of homes needed, as determined by 
-your office. 

Please let us have your advices at the earliest possible date. 

Very truly yours, 


W. L. SANnpERson. 
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HUNTSVILLE, ALA., September 23, 1957. 
Re Stewart Acres subdivision, Huntsville, Ala. 


Mr. C. M. HOLLIMAN, 
Director, Federal Housing Administration, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Hotiiman: I have plated the above subdivision, which consists of 
a total of 66 lots, and I am interested in building 66 homes in the $10,000 price 
range. Of course, the price range could be changed according to any recom- 
mendations you might have in this regard, depending on the market, etc. 

The property is located inside the city limits of Huntsville, Ala., west of Pu- 
laski Pike. City water and other utilities are there. 

We would appreciate you placing me on record for 66 operative-builder com- 
mitments under FHA section 203. 

Please advise if you will need any additional information or exhibits to con- 
sider this request. 

Very truly yours, 
Harvey STEWART. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
November 5, 1957. 
In reply please refer to: UV3, proposed Stewart subdivision, Huntsville, Ala., 
file No. 1429. 
Mr. Harvey STewarr, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Dear Mr. STEwArT: Pursuant to your recent request the above site has been 
inspected and we regret to advise that the site is not presently considered 
eligible due primarily to its remote location and the fact that the proposed de- 
velopment is premature. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. Hoturman, Director. 


HUNTSVILLE, AtA., November 11, 1957. 
Re UV3, proposed Stewart subdivision, Huntsville, Ala., file No. 1429. 


Mr. C. B. HoLuimM an, 
Director, Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Deak Mr. Horimman: After reading the local newspapers, following the 
writing of your letter of November 5, which indicated your office has been directed 
to liberalize policies regarding housing in the Huntsville area, we were wonder- 
ing if your ruling now stands. 

The location of the subject subdivision is, as you probably know, inside the 
city limits of Huntsville, and within 3 city blocks of 2 recently approved FHA 
subdivisions. 

Please let us have your advices at the earliest possible date. 

Very truly yours, 
HARVEY STEWART. 


FEDERAL HovusInG ADMINISTRATION, 
Birmingham, Ala,, November 29, 1957. 


Re A2, proposed Stewart subdivision, Huntsville, Ala., file No. 1429. 


Mr. Harvey STewart, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Deak Mr. Stewart: In reply to your letter of November 11, 1957, this is. to 
advise you that we are continuing our study of the housing demand in the 
Huntsville area. However, we have not yet received a second certificate of 
need from the military authorities and we have issued all the commitments 
authorized by the certificate of need No. 1. Under these circumstances, the 
building program under section 809 has virtually come to a standstill. 

Although a small building program under section 203 is contemplated for the 
coming year, we regret to say that we have received so many applications ahead 
of yours that it is very doubtful that your request can be granted. 
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It appears that the only hope of a substantial FHA building program for 
Huntsville in the near future lies in the issuance of another certificate of need 
by the Secretary of Defense. If and when that occurs, we shall be glad to have 
you submit your request for further consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
©. B. HoLLIMAN, Director. 


FepERAL HovusInGc ADMINISTRATION, 
Birmingham, Ala., June 8, 1957. 
MorTGAGE SERVICES, INC., 
Huntsville, Ala, 


GENTLEMEN: In reply to your letter dated May 29, 1957, concerning the cap- 
tioned case, this is to advise yo uthat the case is being held in assignment in ac- 
cordance with outstanding instructions. This is necessary since the quota for 
section 809’s is exhausted and we cannot commit under section 203. As commit- 
ments under section 809 become available due to failure to qualify for various 
reasons, those cases held in assignment are released in the order in which they 
were received. 

We will, of course, place the captioned case in process as soon as we are able 
to do so under our regulations. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. HoLLIMAN, Director. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Holliman, I would like you—I don’t ask 
you to do it now—but I would like you to give us a statement sometime 


regarding this suggestion that has been made. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. HOLLIMAN, DIRECTOR, FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Resumed 


Mr. Houtman. This information is available right now, Senator. 
In fact, I would like to make a statement— 

Senator SparkMAN. Fine. I'll be very glad. I didn’t think that 
you would have it. 

Mr. Hoturman. I would like to go back to July of 1950 

Senator SparkMANn. Would you mind coming around here? It’s 
better for the reporter. All right now, Mr. Holliman. 

Mr. Hoturman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to the time 
that I went into office in July 1956. At that time, as I said a few 
moments ago, there were 420 commitments to be issued under section 
203, and the Department of Defense had issued a certificate of need for 
500 commitments. At the time I went into office, my predecessor had 
already written letters of intent covering the greater part of this 
program. I followed through on the program that had been planned 
at that time. Since then, since that date, there has not been any ex- 
tensive building program. I don’t recall that there have been any 
commitments of any consequence issued in the Huntsville area. There 
developed, at the time this program was being completed and these 
houses were coming on the market, a situation wherein mortgage 
money was not av ailable in any plentiful amounts. There was an 
uir of uncertainty, due to Mr, Wilson’s directive, and the Colonel 
Nickerson affair. Therefore, we have had no extensive building pro- 
gram in the Huntsville area, and, until such time as a new certificate of 
need can be issued, there wil] not be any extensive program. 

Senator Sparkman. I wonder if I may ask this question before you 
move into that, and I want Mr. Taylor to check me and see if I 
understood him correctly. He said something about the program for 
the new year having been allocated. You haven’t allocated any pro- 
gram for 1958, have you? 
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Mr. Houtiman. Not yet. That is in process, 

Senator SparKMAN. As a matter of fact, you don’t even know how 
many you are going to have yet, do you? 

Mr. Hotuiman, No, sir; we are in the process, We have, our analyst 
says there is available, or that there should be under the normal 

rowth of Huntsville, some 250 units. I have on my desk right now— 
and have talked to various builders and operators of one sort or an- 
other—requests for, I believe, something in excess of 1,000 units. 
Actually, we are going to have somewhere in the neighborhood of 
100 or 125 that we can issue sometime within the next few weeks or 
months, I assure you that it is a very difficult assignment to attempt 
to issue letters of intent, or to attempt to be fair and just and equita- 
ble to everyone, under a situation of that sort. I don’t believe the 
Saviour, himself, could please them all. 

Senator Sparkman. He didn’t please them all when He was here, 
did He? 

Mr. Horiurman. No, sir; I don’t believe He did. 

Mr. Taytor. Senator, I have a letter in my statement which was 
written some time ago, and the writer was told that his program would 
be a request on file, that there probably would not be any available 
for the coming year. This is typical of what several of them 

Senator Sparkman. I thought you said that, and I wanted to be 
sure to get this clearly on the record. Mr. Holliman, you made refer- 
ence to the time you took over. You may remember you came to 
Washington, and in my office I told you that I had nobody that I 
was interested in; I certainly would not try to influence you in any 
of these. The only thing I asked you to do was to be fair and to issue 
them without politics or preferment. I want to say to you, and say 
to all, that has uniformly been my attitude. 

I don’t have to tell you, because I have been in communication with 

our office, that I have received complaints at different times regard- 
ing the issuance of commitments, both here and in other sections of 
the State. Did you say that-you had something that you could put on 
the record to show 

Mr. Hotuman. This information has been forwarded to Mr. Car- 
ter, I believe. I'll be glad to give it to you. 

Mr. Semer. Before you get to that, Mr. Holliman, did you say 
that, from the time that you took office until the present time, you’ve 
issued virtually no commitments? 

Mr. Hoiziman. There has been no extensive program of new com- 
mitments in Huntsville—— , 

Mr. Semer. How extensive has the new commitment program been ? 

Mr. Houuman. I’m talking about speculative programs; commit- 
ments to builders to go out and build 50 or 100 houses, 25 houses, 10 
houses—firm commitments on a speculative program. 

Mr. Semer. What kind of commitments have you issued? 

Mr. Hortiiman. We have issued commitments to individuals; firm 
commitments to individuals, some 900 of them during the past year, 
to any individual who wanted to buy a house. 

Mr. McKintey. And on existing properties? 

Mr. Hoturman. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. That is, firm commitments? 

Mr. Houtuiman. Yes, 
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Mr. Semer. Are these all firm commitments that you have issued, 
or conditional commitments? 

Mr. McKrntey. On existing property. 

Mr. Hotximan. Here is the list that we have issued. There have 
been 56 to Brizendine Construction Co., 50 to a Mr. Wikel, 26 to Mr. 
Gesman, 45 toa Mr. Morring, and 50 to Kenwood Homes. 

Mr. Semer. Would you state again, Mr. Holliman, what your policy 
is on issuing operative-builder commitments as distinguished from 
conditional commitments? Can anybody who wants a conditional 
commitment come in and get one? 

Before you start, let me see if I have the correct framework. Ina 
place like Huntsville and some of the other areas, particularly large 
metropolitan areas, you operate what is essentially a quota system ? 

Mr. Hotirman. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Semer. In other words, you have a quota system, based upon 
a market analysis? 

Mr. Hoturman. In the Huntsville area, we do. 

Mr. Semer. That’s what I said;‘in the Huntsville area, you operate 
on a quota system. On the basis of market analysis, you make a de- 
termination—as I understand it, it is your responsibility to make the 
determination—that X number of units can be absorbed by this 
particular market ? 

Mr. Hottman. The entire operation is my responsibility, sir. 

_ Mr. Semer. Let me put it again. Insofar as you have a responsibil- 
ity to evaluate and make a determination, based upon a market 
analysis, a conclusion that you would draw from that market analysis 
would be that an area such as the Huntsville area could absorb X 
number of units? 

Mr. Hotirman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. Now what is your policy with regard to what kind 
of commitments will be issued? Let’s take this example: You make 
a decision, say, for next year, that 400 new units can be absorbed by 
this market. How do you use these tools you have in the FHA— 
one being the operative builder commitment, the other being the con- 
ditional commitment. How do you use these tools to see that the 
Huntsville area gets 400 units? 

Mr. Hoxttrmman. You mean to determine whether they are condi- 
tional or operative builders ? 

Mr. Semer. That’s right. 

Mr. Hortiman. That is determined by the flow of commitments; 
by the applications. We have some builders who apply for a con- 
ae some who apply for firm. That would be determined by 

at. 

Mr. Semer. Suppose all the requests that came in were for opera- 
tive builder commitments. When you reached 400 you would quit, 
is that right? 

Mr. Horuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. All right. Suppose all the applications that came in 
were for conditional commitments, how far would you go? 

Mr. Hotimman. We would have to pursue it on the same basis. 

Mr. Semer. When you had 400, you would quit? 

Mr. Hotirman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. The combination of operative builder commitments 
plus conditional commitments cannot exceed 400? 
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. Mr. Horiman. Right. 

Mr. Semer. Is that right? 

Mr. Hotiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. When you came into office in 1956, you say that the 
market analysis permitted the construction of 420 new units? 

Mr, Hoturman. That’s right. 

Mr, Semer. Do you recall what the pattern of commitments was 
for those 420 units; that is, how many operative builder, and how 
many conditional, commitments! 

Mr. Hotitman. You mean in numbers, one as opposed to the other? 

Mr. Semer. The proportion. 

Mr. Price. I believe they were all operative builder commitments. 

Mr. Semer. They were all operative builder commitments. Have 
you issued any kind of commitment since then? 

Mr. Hotitrman. We have issued this list right here. ; 

Mr. Semer. What kind of commitments are those—operative 
builder commitments or conditional commitments? 

Mr. Price. Those were operative builder commitments, issued pur- 
suant to the authority to issue up to half of the 500 authorized by the 
certificate of need No. 1. 

Mr. Semer. Then, the basis for exceeding your 420 was the anticipat- 
ed volume of construction that would have been permitted under sec- 
tion 809 ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Semen. Is that right? 

Mr. Price. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Semer. When you say you haven’t issued any commitments 
since you came into office, does that mean you haven’t issued any sec- 
tion 203 commitments ? 

Mr. Hotitiman. We have no extensive speculative building program 
in Huntsville. 

Mr. Semer. Let me ask it another way. The section 809 program 
was passed on June 13, 1956, and it took a little while to write the 
regulations and soon. You were in office when that program started; 
were you not ? 

Mr. Hotuman, Yes, sir; that certificate of need came through after 
I went into office. 

Mr. Semer. Let’s take the conditional commitments to begin with 
that you issued out of your Birmingham office in anticipation of the 
market for new housing created by essential civilians out at Redstone. 

Mr. Hoturman. Yes, they were issued during my tenure of office. 

Mr. Semer. Alongside of that you also have the normal section 203 
market ? 

Mr. Hortiumman. Yes. 

Mr. Semer. Well, now, when you said that you have not issued more 
than . handful of commitments, did you mean on the section 203 pro- 
gram 

Mr. Hoturman. The program had already been planned. 

Mr. Semer. I understand that. But what I am trying to get at is—— 

Mr. Hotiman. The program had already been planned, letters had 
been written to various builders saying that we would entertain com- 
mitments, and so on; and so I merely followed through on that pro- 
gram. 
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Mr. Semer. Yes, but when you say that you have not issued very 
many commitments, are you confining that statement to the section 
203 program ¢ 

Mr. Horirman, The section 203 program was all that was left to 
issue commitments under, with the exception of this 

Mr. Semer. Just one more time, Mr. Holliman: Because of the tim- 
ing involved, you issued all the commitments under section 809, or the 
conditional commitments in anticipation of the construction of hous- 
ing under section 809. But, then as I understand it, particularly on 
the basis of the testimony this morning, you run virtually two different 
programs, even though there is a conversion mechanism between the 
two! What I’m trying to get at is under the section 203 program 
you have issued virtually just a handful of commitments ? 

Mr. Price. Do you understand his question ¢ 

Senator SparKMAN. Wait a minute, I think it’s this: when you 
came into office you found outstanding 420 commitments under section 
203 ? ; 

Mr. Hotuan. Right. 

Senator SparKMAN. You carried those out as you were authorized 
to at the time you came into office 

Mr. Hotrirman. That’s right. 

Senator Sparkman. You respected them ? 

Mr. Hott an. Yes. 

Senator SparkMan. Some of them, of course, you turned back ? 

Mr. Hotirman. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAn. Now he’s asking, I think, if over and above 
those that you found on your desk when you came into office, have you 
issued any section 203 commitments? 

Mr. Price. The only section 203 operative builder commitments 
that have been issued outside that program were issued pursuant to 
that authority to issue up to half of the 500 under certificate of need 
No. 1 

Senator Sparkman. To be transferred to section 809 ? 

Mr. Price. Yes; and those were the ones that were issued, the list 
that he just read you. 

Senator Sparkman. And there have been no other section 203 
operative 

Mr: Price. No other section 203 operative builder commitments. 

Mr. McKrntery. Or speculative builders 

Mr. Semer. How about section 203 conditional ? 

Mr. Price. There were some conditional issued under section 809. 

Senator Sparkman. But how about section 203 ? 

Mr. Price. I’ve answered that right here—— 

Senator SparKMAN. You said no operative builder commitments. 

Mr. Price. They were operative builder commitments. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, to carry out the section 809 program ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Senator SparkmMan. Were there any other commitments of any 
kind under section 203, other than these two classes—the 420 that 
were on your desk—— 

Mr. Hottrman. Weare speaking of speculative programs? 

Mr. McKrntey. No; he says conditional. 

Senator Sparkman. I said any kind of commitment. 

Mr. Price. There were other kinds; yes, sir. 
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Senator Sparkman. I think that’s what he is aiming at. 

Mr. Semer. That’s what I am getting at 

Senator SparkKMAN. How many commitments under section 203? 
You have it separated now. Let’s forget the 420, they are in a class 
to themselves, and we understand it. We understand ‘that 250 which 
were transferred over to section 809. What other commitments of 
any and every kind were issued under section 203, if any? 

Mr. Price. There were section 203 firm commitments issued to in- 
dividuals 

Senator Sparkman. I think that’s what he is asking. 

Mr. Semer. That’s what I am getting at. 

Mr. Price. There was a large quantity of them. I wouldn’t even 
have a rough idea of exactly how ms iny offhand. 

Mr. Semer. All right, did you issue any commitments to developers 
for proposed construction ? 

Mr. Price. None other than the ones that, we have already covered. 

Mr. Semer. We have already set aside the 420 and the 250. 

Mr. Pricr. We've issued some under section 222; we’ve issued some 
under section 221, and as I’ve already mentioned, we’ve issued some 
under section 809. 

Mr. Semer. Have you issued any commitments for rental housing? 

Mr. Price. We have; yes, sir, under the Capehart housing program. 

Mr. Semer. Have you issued commitments for rental housing other 
than section 803 ? 

Mr. Price. No, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. By the way, we were told down at the arsenal 
this morning by both General Toftoy and General Medaris, that 
probably the greatest need here in Huntsville was rental housing. 

Mr. Hoturmman. Yes,sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Is there just nobody ready to build it or what? 

Mr. McKintry. The cost of construction against the revenues that 
you can receive over a long period of time are such that you just can’t 
operate. We have outstanding in the city of Birmingham today, which 
of course is a great deal different than’ Huntsville, two commitments 
under section 207. We have extended them 3 or 4 times because of the 
inability of sponsors to find money at less than the 10 percent dis- 
count; and with the 10 percent discount, which is hard in the first 
place, they cannot get-—— 

Senator Sparkman. And it’s unconscionable in the second place. 

Mr. McKintey. That’s right. They cannot get these building costs 
commensurate with the rent, therefore they can’t build them. They 
are still searching desperately for money. 

Mr. Semer. On the question of rental housing, would you, as under- 
writer, regard a request for section 207 insurance as out of order 
if the market for that housing were Redstone employees? 

Mr. McKrntry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. That’s because of the directive under which you are 
working ? 

Mr. McKintry. That’s because of underwriting letter No. 1478, sir. 

Mr. Semrr. Underwriting letter No. 1478, a request for section 207 
insurance ? 

Mr. McKrntey. Yes, sir, for Redstone employees. 
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Mr. Semer. It could not be accepted if it involved Redstone em- 
ployees? 

Mr. McKinney. Right, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. That same directive? 

Mr. McKrntey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoturman. Senator Sparkman, it’s significant, too, that we are 
in the process now of taking back for the Commissioners six rental 
projects in the State of Alabama: There are 2 in Mobile, 2 in Mont- 
gomery, and 1 in Talladega, and 1 in Banks. 

Senator Sparkman. Are they section 608’s? 

Mr. Houtuman. Yes, sir; rental property. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Holliman, did you put that list in the record, 
the list of commitments you have issued ? 

Mr. Houurman. No, sir. 

Mr. Carrer. Are you going to? (See p. 1302.) 

Mr. Hotirmman. We are putting this in. Yes, this one I read in the 
record. These are the ones that I have been instrumental in handling. 

Mr. Carter. If you have read them into the record, that’s all right. 

Mr. Hoturman. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Carrer. There’s only one other question I have: You have 
listed, you say, the commitments that you have issued, but have you 
promised to issue any others? 

Mr. Houtman. Have I promised to— 

Mr. Carrer. That is, have you a procedure under. which you promise 
in the future to issue commitments ? 

Mr. McKrnuey. Letters of intent. 

Mr. Houurman. Yes, sir; letters of intent. 

Mr. Carrer. Will you list those, too, and put those in the record? 
(See p. 1473.) 

Mr. Hoturman. I don’t have that at this time. 

Senator SparKMAN. Well, will you supply them for the record? 

Mr. Hotuman. Yes; I'll be glad to. 

Senator SparKMAN. Let me ask you a question there: Do you issue 
letters of intent ahead of the program that has actually been au- 
thorized ¢ 

Mr. Hotiman. No, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. In other words, you don’t know what you are 
going to be able to do under section 203 next year? 

Mr. Hotimian. No, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. You haven’t issued any letters of intent against 
that ? 

Mr. Horimman. No, sir. In fact, we don’t know what we are going 
to be doing the latter part of this year. This program may be 
changed by then. 

Senator SparKMAN. You mean in the next 3 days? 

Mr. Hotiman. Not within the next 3 days, no, but the latter part 
of the year. 

Senator Sparkman. Oh, of next year? 

Mr. Hoturman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. You haven't issued any letters of intent 
against section 809’s that may come in the future? 

Mr. Hotiman. No, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. All right. 
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Mr. Hotiiman. Mr. Taylor here seems to be complaining about com- 
mitments under this program. We wrote to a number of builders in 
this area on September 14, 1956, concerning section 809: 

Enclosed is our circular letter, No. 38, which outlines some of the essential 
provisions of section 809 of the National Housing Act with reference to its ap- 
plication to the Huntsville area. We are sending you this circular letter because 
of your inquiry about obtaining FHA commitments involving properties to be 
built in the Huntsville area. Please note that applications for commitments 
under section 809 and under section 203 as outlined in the circular letter, will be 
processed in the order in which they are received. If preapplication require- 
ments have not been met, the applications will be rejected. In the event that 
reopening of the cases is requested and approved, the date of your approval will 
determine the processing precedence of the cases. Under no circumstances will 
preapplication allocations of commitments be made to builders. If you desire 
any additional information about this program, we invite your further inquiry. 

That means when we wrote the builders concerning this program, 
who these commitments went to, we told them that their applications 
would be processed in the order in which they were received; these 
came in, they met all the underwriting requirements, and the commit- 
ments were issued. 

Mr. Carrer. Is that after you have your pre-application talks 
or before ? 

Mr. Hoturman. The subdivisions have to be approved, and they 
have to meet all the requirements. 

Mr. Carrer. What I am getting at, is it a real first come first served 
basis or—— 

Mr. Horuiman. That is the basis that it is put on right here, that is 
on a first come first served basis. We haven’t heard anything from 
them. 

Mr. Taytor. Senator, in answer to that, there were of course letters 
on file requesting commitments at that time, we have letters in our 
file, and there are letters from other builders requesting an allocation, 
or some indication that there would be an allocation in the event the 
builder went to the expense of providing the subdivision information 
that is required. Of course in every case, or in most cases, the com- 
mitments were denied, or in some cases not even answered. 

Mr. Hotiman. Our letter states here: 

Under no circumstances will preapplication allocation of commitments be made 
to builders. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; I understood that. The point that I was making 
that there were letters written after that one that received no considera- 
tion. 

Mr. McKintey. Those had been exhausted. 

Mr. Houiman. They had all gone. The well had gone dry when 
you got there. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir; it appears to me poor judgment, or some- 
thing, that operative-builder commitments would be issued to the 
point that even one more conditional cannot be issued to an individual 
builder. 

Mr. Hottman. We have to stop somewhere. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Holliman, I'll tell you something that I 
would like you to supply for the record. When you came into office 
we had the breakdown of the 420 commitments. I wonder if you 
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could supply to us for inclusion in the record the final disposition of 
those 420, I understand that some of them were turned back and 
some of them were carried through. If you would give us in addition 
to that, and this may be supplied in what you have already given, I’m 
not sure, the commitments that have been issued on the different types 
of housing since you came into office down to date. I have something 
here that I believe came from your office that indicates that during 
1956 and 1957 you issued 720 commitments. 

Mr. Hotuman. A total? 

Senator Sparkman. A total of 720. 

Mr. Hotirman. 1956? 

Senator SrarKMAN. 1956 and 1957. No; that’s section 203. We 
don’t have it separated. That would include the ones that you issued 
for section 203 and later changed to section 809. But if you could just 
supply us with that, showing the different persons or corporations, 
partnerships, as it may be 

Mr. Hotirman. I believe that that has all gone in; has it not ? 

Senator Sparkman. I said it may have very well been in this state- 
ment that you gave. If not, if you would supply that to us, I would 
be very glad. 

Mr. Hotirman. In 1956 and 1957—— 

Senator SparKMAN. Since you came into office. Give us the disposi- 
tion of those 420 that were pending when you came in, and then give 
us all of those that have been made in all types of housing since that 
time. I think that latter you probably have done, but I’m not sure. 

Mr. Hotiurmman. All right, sir, I'll be glad to do it. 

(The following was received for the record :) 





The following table shows the number of commitments issued under certain 
sections of the National Housing Act in Huntsville since July 1, 1956: 


Construction 





Sec, 203 Sec. 221 Sec. 222 Sec. 809 
$$ | —________| = ee eee ad 
Pro- | Exist- Pro- | Exist- | Pro- | Exist- Pro- Exist- 
posed ing posed ing | posed ing posed ing 
ie at ee Siting 5 elt etic cc cai ce sca aaa 
| 
Firm owner-occupant__._......-. | 25 76 | 3 49 16 19 | 159 | 198 
Firm operative-builder- -.-_------ } 1598 22 | 
en sdn kd ccinnndiiiieanwnen 63 173 1 | | 150 6 


1 Of this number, 371 were issued pursuant to allocations made prior to July 1, 1956, and 227 were issued 
pursuant to an authorization from our Washington headquarters. The operative-builders who received 
the 227 are as follows: 


Wikle, Schrimsher & Archer 50 
Kenwood Homes 50 
Parkway Homes-. a 20 
Carl Morring (MeThornmore Acres) --- : y 45 
Frank Brizendine_-.-------- = 56 


Senator SparKMAN. Anything else? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir; the only other point is that there should be 
some assurance or some way that we would know that the commit- 
ments on the basis of this new survey when the plannings are devel- 
oped, would not all be issued, so that during the course of a whole year, 
as has been the case this time, a builder can’t make an application for 
1 conditional commitment and get to build 1 single house at the time. 
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Senator SparKMAN. Let me ask Mr. Holliman this question, and 
I’m just pulling a figure out of the air, that has no connection with 
what you may be authorized to issue Let us assume that you received 
authorization from Washington that you could issue 200 commitments 
under what you call speculative housing. I believe it probably would 
be under section 203. How would you handle those commitments? 

Mr. Hottiman. You mean, how would I go about giving them out 
to the various builders ? 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes; Mr. Taylor makes the complaint, for in- 
stance, that you give them all out so that later in the year you can’t 
issue a single one 

Mr. Houuirman. I think the records will indicate quite to the con- 
trary, Senator. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. One thing I want to know, do you spread them 
out over the year, or do you try to get them all out as soon as possi- 
ble ¢ 

Mr. Hoturmman. We try to spread the issue to a degree. That's 
what we are trying to do right now. I have somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 120 or 130 commitments that we can issue I have requests 
on my desk right now for a thousand of them. I’ve had builders 
call me from California, they come from Florida, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee. They call me up and want to build a hundred houses in 
Huntsville; and it’s most difficult to administer. I’ve had builders 
from Atlanta, from Columbus; in fact, one fellow from Atlanta came 
back and thanked me very profusely for keeping him out of Hunts- 
ville. We’ve had highbinders and promoters of all kinds. I feel 
that we have done an excellent job in Huntsville. I’m proud of what 
we've done. 

Mr. Taytor. You kept one out, and we appreciate it, too, Mr. Holli- 
man. 

Mr. Hoturman. I’m proud; and our organization, down to the last 
man, is thoroughly sold on our attitude and what we’ve done for 
Huntsville. 

Senator SparKMAN. Let me get back to the 200. Let’s just assume 
that you were authorized January 1 to issue 200 commitments, that 
was your program as of that time for 1958. You say you have re- 
quests on your desk for a thousand. Do you have any particular 
priority for those, or do you start brandnew / 

Mr. Hotuman. We try to go through those and pick locations, and 
price ranges, and quality builders. There are many things that are 
taken into consideration. As I say, it is a most difficult task. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. Do you set up a kind of a schedule that you 
will give so many per month, or do you—— 

Mr. Hottiman. Not necessarily, no, sir. It’s just discussed with 
our staff, our chief evaluator, and the chief underwriter, and the as- 
sistant director. 

Senator Sparkman. I have no interest in this except for two things: 
First, I want housing produced for Huntsville as adequately and as 
quickly as we can; and, second, I want the program administered in 
such a way that every person will come as nearly as possible to feel- 
ing that he has been treated fairly. I realize that is a big job—— 

Mr. Hotuman. It’s a terrific job. 
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Senator SparKMAN. You have a lot of people trying to get a few 
commitments. You have relatively few commitments to divide 
among a lot of people. But I do get some letters at times that are 
pretty frustrating, and complaining about their not having a fair 
chance 

Mr. Hotrrmman. Well, they are frustrating me 

Senator Sparkman. The “tity thing I ask is that we get as much 
and as good housing as we can for Huntsville; and that we distribute 
it in such a way that the people may feel at least they were not 
treated unfairly. I'll put it that way. That’s the only interest I 
have init. I want to assure you of that. 

Mr. Hortiman. We are vitally interested in Huntsville. There is 
someone from our office in Huntsville every week; at least once a 
month the chief underwriter and I make a tour of Huntsville. We 
come here unannounced, we go through every subdivision. We know 
what’s going on here. We are interested, and we want to help, but we 
have got to have the implements to do it with. 

Senator Sparkman. I realize that. Thank you very much. 

Mr. J. W. Wash. Mr. Wash, will you come around? Mr. Wash is 
president of the Home Builders Association of Huntsville; and I be- 
lieve you are first vice president of the Home Builders of the State of 
Alabama; aren’t you? 





STATEMENT OF J. W. WASH, PRESIDENT, HOME BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Wasu. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. Weare glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Wasu. Thank you. 

Senator SparKMAN. Proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Wasu. Senator, I have heard you say a number of times that 
you were too late. It seems I’m too late. All I can do here now is just 
to read my statement, because I think everything I had was covered. 
I probably would like to have had it this way, but nevertheless I 
believe the questions that have been answered and discussed are in my 
statement; and if I may have permission, I would like to briefly read 
this statement and put it in the record as a supplement to the others 

Senator SparKMAN. All right; go right ahead. 

Mr. Wasu. As president “of the Home Builders Association of 
Huntsville, Ala., I submit for your study and consideration the fol- 
oe a which has been reported to me: 

The biggest problem the majority of our builder members have 
at the present time is securing commitments from the Federal Housing 
Administration in Bir mingham. 

Our association is comprised primarily of small builders, and unless 
the commitments which are allocated to the Huntsville area are dis- 
tributed among the local builders rather than a selected group, as it 
has been inferred to me, has been done in the past, the majority of our 
builders will have their building program hampered and, in many 
instances, completely stopped, thereby forcing them to close up and 
go out of business for the simple reason they are unable to secure FHA 
commitments. 
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It has also been reported to me that a number of our builders, unable 
to get commitments from the FHA in the past year have written the 
FHA office for permission to file for commitments for their 1958 pro- 

ram. They have already been advised by the FHA Director in the 
Tiieghen office that he contemplates a small building program 
under section 203 for the Huntsville area in 1958, and has already 
received so many applications that he regrets to say that it is very 
doubtful that their request for commitments can be granted. 

We are attaching a copy of a letter from the FHA Director with 
reference to the above statement. It is my understanding that a 
number of builders in Huntsville have received a duplicate copy of 
this letter. 

2. We have a number of builders who have spent considerable 
amounts of additional money on shrubs and landscaping, due to the 
requirement of the Birmingham FHA office that the grass be up ready 
to mow before they will give the builder a final FHA clearance. To 
our knowledge, this is not required in any other section of the country 
by any other FHA insuring office. 

As you can very well see, the builder can be delayed in closing a 
house built under FHA for an indefinite time until the yard is com- 
pletely covered with grass. Therefore, the builder will have to main- 
tain that yard, in some cases, especially in the winter months, for a 
period of 2 to 4 months. It is our belief that if the yard is properly 
graded, drained, seeded, and shrubs planted in accordance with FHA 
requirements, the builder should then get a final inspection from the 
FHA at that time, and so be in a position to close the loan without 
an escrow on the grading and landscaping. 

3. Since it is a requirement of the FHA office in Birmingham that 
a letter requesting permission to file for commitments be received in 
that office, we feel that the letters received by them should be kept on 
file according to dates received, and reviewed before any other com- 
mitments are issued. 

It is our understanding that this is not the procedure followed so, 
as a result, a number of commitments have been issued to people who 
requested commitments at a later date. 

We feel that this is an unfair practice and should be, and must be, 
corrected if we are to continue to be able to furnish the buying public 
with a home with the aid of FHA financing. 

4. We in the Home Builders Association feel that the major part of 
the commitments issued in this area are issued to people other than 
licensed qualified builders and sponsors. 

5. If the FHA will issue conditional commitments to the builders 
and qualified sponsors, in lieu of operative builder commitments, the 
buying public would greatly benefit as better selection of homes and 
homesites would be offered, thus creating a competitive market which, 
of course, is beneficial to the home buyer. 

This procedure would enable the builder to carry on a small building 
program and consequently supply the great demand for the sorely 
needed housing in Huntsville, and offer a better selection of homes 
and locations. 

6. We are also attaching file and exhibits presented to me by R. H. 
Daniel, an individual and president of Daniel-Norred Co., Inc., to 
be incorporated in the evidence collected by the subcommittee. 
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This statement is being submitted by me at the request of the Home 
Builders Association of Huntsville, Ala. 

That concludes my statement. 

Senator SparKMAN. Was the copy of the letter you referred to 
attached to the copy supplied the reporter ? 

Mr. Wasu. Yes; it was. 

Senator SparkMAN. Very well, it will be included. Are there any 
questions? If not, thank you very much. These will go into the 
record. We wish to thank you very much, Mr. Wash. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


FEDERAL HousING ADMINISTRATION, 
November 29, 1957. 
J. W. WASH CONSTRUCTION Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 
(Attention: Mr. J. W. Wash.) 


GENTLEMEN: In reply to your letter of November 12, 1957, this is to advise 
you that we are continuing our study of the housing,demand in the Huntsville 
area. However, we have not yet received a second certificate of need from the 
military authorities and we have issued all the commitments authorized by cer- 
tificate of need No. 1. Under these circumstances the building program under 
section 809 has virtually come to a standstill. 

Although a small building program under section 203 is contemplated for the 
coming year, we regret to say that we have received so many applications ahead 
of yours that it is very doubtful that your request can be granted. 

It appears that the only hope of a substantial FHA building program for 
Huntsville in the near future lies in the issuance of another certificate of need 
by the Secretary of Defense. If and when that occurs we shall be glad to have 
you resubmit your request for further consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. Horitiman, Director. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., December 27, 1957. 
Mr. J. W. Wasn, 
President, Home Builders Association of Huntsville, Ala: 
Huntsville, Ala. 
DesaR Mr. WasH: Pursuant to your request, the following information is fur- 
nished for presentation to the Senate Housing Committee for investigation. 


This information is furnished by the undersigned, R. H. Daniel, as an individual 
and in his capacity as president of Daniel-Norred Co., Inc. 


Requests for commitments, Huntsville, Ala, 


On June 4, 1956, it was requested that 50 operative builder commitments be 
issued to the undersigned and as of this date no reply has been received to this 
letter of request (exhibit A hereto). On September 27, 1956, after Mr. Holliman 
had taken office as Director of the FHA Birmingham office, another request for 
operative builder commitments was made. In answer to this request, the under- 
signed received a letter from Mr. Holliman dated September 14, 1956. Enclosed 
herewith, marked “Exhibits B and B~—1,” respectively, are copies of both letters. 
Please note and study the portion of exhibit B marked with red pencil, On the 
7th of November 1956, 25 applications for conditional commitments were pre- 
sented to the FHA office in Birmingham but that office refused to accept them 
for consideration, at that time or any future date. (Enclosed as exhibit C is 
our check covering submission fee on 25 cases, also one of the group of 25 appli- 
eations for commitments.) On November 8, 1957, another request was made 
for 25 operative builder commitments. Letter of reply was received from Mr. 
Holliman dated November 29, 1957, which is self-explanatory. Copies of both 
letters are attached, marked “Exhibits D and D-1,” respectively. 

Although a number of commitments have been issued from the Birmingham 
office of the FHA, the undersigned has received no 809 or 203 commitments 
since Mr. Holliman has been Director, although the enclosed evidence shows 
several requests dating back to June 4, 1956, and refusal by the FHA to even 
accept applications for conditional commitments when submitted to their office 
in person on November 27, 1956. Mr. Holliman states in his letter of November 
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99, 1957 (exhibit D) that: “Although a small building program under section 
903 is contemplated for the coming year, we regret to say that we have received 
so many applications ahead of yours that it is very doubtful that your request 
can be granted”; therefore, it is very evident to the undersigned that, since 
requests for commitments have been on file in that office since June 4, 1956, and 
no 809 or 203 commitments have been issued the undersigned, favoritism has 
been shown in the distribution of commitments. 


Section 221 program, Decatur, Ala. 

On June 25, 1957, the undersigned requested permission to submit applica- 
tions for 50 operative builder commitments under the 221 program in Decatur, 
Ala., as evidenced by exhibit E. It is understood that the director of the re- 
devolopment program in Decatur, Ala., on the same date, June 25, 1957, ad- 
vised the FHA Birmingham office of their need for 25 white and 25 colored 
houses. As evidenced by exhibit H-1, dated July 22, 1957, enclosure hereto, 
in reply to the above-mentioned request, Mr. Holliman advised the undersigned 
that they had previously committed on a sufficient number of units to meet 
the stated needs under section 221 of the National Housing Act. 

It is the understanding of the undersigned from conversation with a rep- 
resentative of the FHA Birmingham office that no applications or letters re- 
question permission to submit for applications would be considered until a 
letter of need from the director of the redevelopment program of the town 
concerned was received by their office. 

Since letter was accepted and honored for applications prior to the FHA’s 
receiving statement of need from the director, redevelopment program, in Deca- 
tur, Ala., dated June 25, 1957, again it is very evident to the undersigned that 
favoritism has been shown and the policy of the FHA has been violated. 


Complaint file 

The enclosed file marked “Exhibit F” is self-explanatory. To this date no 
reply has been received in this office to the enclosed letter to Mr. Holliman 
dated December 2, 1957, copies of which were sent to Senator John Sparkman, 
United States Post Office Building, Huntsville, Ala.. and Mr. W. Howes Meade, 
Zone Operations Commissioner, Federal Housing Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is understood that Mr. Holliman advised Senator Sparkman on 
December 5, 1957, that his reply to my letter dated December 2, 1957, would 
necessarily be delayed by the temporary absence from the office of one of their 
inspectors who is familiar with the matter in question. 

Upon receiving letter from the FHA dated August 21, 1957, advising this 
office of inspection having been made, the undersigned called the Birmingham 
FHA office and talked to an official representative of the FHA, stating that 
this house was “existing” and asking for an explanation of the policy of the 
FHA on existing construction. The undersigned was advised by this repre- 
sentative that it was not the policy of the FHA to inspect complaints on exist- 
ing cofistruction unless it was evident that such complaints covered items which 
were a detriment to the security of the mortgage loan. However, in this in- 
stance, instructions had been received from a Washington office that these com- 
plaints be adjusted. 

It is very evident from the enclosed evidence that the inspector in this case, 
who, we understand, was the chief inspector, is exceedingly negligent and in- 
competent in the performance of his duties, and, further his entire record since 
being with the FHA should be thoroughly investigated. 

Therefore, since the house in question was “existing” and the complaints 
filed are not a detriment to the security of the FHA insured loan, or justified, 
although we did attempt to comply and cooperate with the requests of the 
FHA in this ease, it is the opinion of the undersigned that this action on the 
part of the FHA was made to degrade the character, ability and rating of the 
undersigned as an individual and Daniel-Norred Co., Inec., thereby trying to 
establish their justification for refusing to issue commitments to R. H. Daniel 
as an individual or Daniel-Norred Co., Ine. 

It is respectfully requested that the enclosed file marked “Exhibit F” be 
closely investigated. 

Upon inspection of any complaint filed by a homeowner to the FHA, after 
final inspection has been given by a competent FHA inspector, the policy of the 
FHA should be more closely followed in the distinguishing between justified 
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complaints which would be a detriment to the mortgage insurance and an 
acknowledged responsibility of the builder, and maintenance which should be 
the problem of the homeowner. 

If this office can be of any further assistance, please advise. 


Very truly yours, oe 
. H. DANIEL. 


JUNE 4, 1956. 
Re Operative builder’s commitments, Daniel second addition, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Mr. C. A. WIEGAND, 
State Director, Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. - 


DeAR Mr. WIEGAND: It is respectfully requested that 50 operative builder’s 
commitments be issued to the undersigned for houses to be erected in Daniel 
second addition, Huntsville, Ala. Homes are to be of brick veneer, air condi- 
tioned, in the price range of $14,000 to $15,500. 

The subdivision known as Daniel second addition has been approved and 
accepted by your office for mortgage insurance. 

Huntsville is still experiencing an acute housing shortage and our develop- 
ment is in one of the most convenient locations. It is adjacent to Redstone 
Arsenal which is one of the activities critically requiring housing for its per- 
sonnel. The area is within the city limits, being located approximately 1 mile 
from the business district and convenient to both grammar and high schools. 

Your early consideration of this request will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
DANIEL-NORRED Co., INC. 
R. H. DANIEL, President. 
Leo L. Norrep, Secretary-Treasurer. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1956. 
Re Operative builder’s commitments, Daniel second addition, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Mr. C. B. HoLLIMAN, 
Director, Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


DEAR Mr. HOLLIMAN: It is respectfully requested that 50 operative builder’s 
commitments be issued to the undersigned for houses to be erected in Daniel 
second addition, Huntsville, Ala. Homes are to be of brick veneer, air condi- 
tioned, in the price range of $14,000 to $16,000. Reference is made to request 
dated June 4, 1956. 

The subdivision known as Daniel second addition has been approved and ac- 
cepted by your office for mortgage insurance. The subdivision will be com- 
pletely developed within approximately 2 weeks. You may refer to M. I. R. 1241 
for details concerning development. 

Your consideration of this request and an early reply to this request will be 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
R. H. DANIEL. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
September 14, 1956. 


DANIEL & NoRRED Co., INC., 
Huntsville, Ala. 
GENTLEMEN : Enclosed is our cireular letter No. 38 which outlines some of the 
essential provisions of section 809 of the National Housing Act, with particular 
reference to its appilcation to the Huntsville area. 





= 


= 


or: 
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We are sending you this circular letter because of your inquiry about obtain- 
ing FHA commitments involving properties to be built in the Huntsville area. 
Please note that applications for commitments under section 809 and under sec- 
tion 203 as outlined in the circular letter will be processed in the order in which 
they are received. If preapplication requirements have not been met, the appli- 
cations will be rejected. In the event that reopening of the cases is requested 
and approved, the date of our approval will determine the processing precedence 
of the cases. Under no conditions will preapplications allocations of commit- 
ments be made to builders. 

If you desire any additional information about this program, we invite your 
further inquiry. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. HOLLIMAN, Director. 


CIRCULAR LETTER No. 38 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
Birmingham, Ala., September 14, 1956. 
From: Office of Director, Alabama. 
To: FHA employees and persons having business with FHA. 
Subject: Information regarding FHA procedures. 


SECTION 809 OF THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Section 809 of the National Housing Act, as amended, permits FHA mortgage 
insurance to assist in providing housing for essential civilian employees at re- 
search Or development installations of one of the military departments of the 
United States or a contractor thereof. The security may be proposed or existing 
construction, and may consist of 1- to 4-family dwellings, provided the eligible 
owner shall occupy 1 of the units or certify that his failure to do so is the result 
of a change of his employment by his employer. Rental projects are not per- 
mitted under this section but there is no prohibition against the eligible owner- 
occupant renting the remaining units of a 2- to 4-family property. 

The insurance provisions of section 809 are predicated upon (a) the issuance 
of a certificate of need executed by the military and delivered to the Director 
as evidence of the need of a stated number of family housing units in the area 
of the military installation; and (0) the mortgagor’s being the beneficiary of a 
certificate of employee eligibility, executed by the employee and certified to by 
the military, the original and 1 copy of which must accompany an application 
for a firm commitment. 

The principal amount of the mortgage shall not exceed 95 percent of $9,000 of 
the FHA evaluation plus 75 percent of such value in excess of $9,000 if the prop- 
erty is approved for mortgage insurance prior to the beginnning of construction; 
or if the property was not approved prior to the beginning of construction, the 
percentages are 90 percent and 75 percent respectively. The maximum term of 
mortgage insurance is 30 years or three-fourths of the estimated remaining 
economic life of the building improvement, whichever is the lesser. The maxi- 
mum permissible rate of interest is 41% percent. 

Under section 809 firm commitments cannot be issued to operative builders, 
but conditional commitments can be, provided the total number of all commit- 
ments issued under this section does not exceed the number of units in the cer- 
tificate of need. 

The designee of the Secretary of Defense has issued a certificate of need 
which fixes the maximum number of family housing units for civilian employees 
of Redstone Arsenal at 500. These housing units shall be in the city limits of 
Huntsville or in an area that will not extend over 15 miles from the arsenal 
boundaries. 

In order to expedite the production of housing in that area, it has been ad- 
ministratively determined that: 
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A. The number of firm commitments to be issued to operative-builders under 
section 203 shall not exceed: (1) annual requirements for normal growth 
arising out of non-service-connected families; plus (2) one-half the number 
of units allowed by the certificate of need. (Commitments issued under the 
authority of A. (2) shall contain a condition as follows: “This commitment is 
issued on the express condition that an application to transfer the case to 
section 809 will be submitted if a sale of the property is made to a Civilian 
employee of the military meeting eligibility requirements set forth in section 
809.”) 

B. The number of conditional commitments to be issued under section 809 
shall not exceed (1) the total number of units allowed by the certificate of need; 
less (2) the number of section 208 operative-builder firm commitments issued 
under A. (2) above and less (3) the estimated number of existing units that 
may be purchased by civilian employees of the military and financed with 
mortgages insured under section 809. 

Applications for commitments under section 809 and for section 203 operative- 
builder firm commitments to be issued pursuant to A. (2) above will be proc- 
essed in the order in which they are received. 


Applications in process or commitments outstanding under section 208 (b) 
may be transferred to section 809 when an acceptable borrower holding a 
certificate of employee eligibility is presented. 

Very truly yours, 
C. B. HoLtiiman, Director. 


ADDENDA SHEET, 25 CONDITIONAL COMMITMENTS, DANIEL SECOND ADDITION 


All houses to have 314-foot cornices. 

All face brick. - 

All select oak flooring. 

Plywood in kitchens. 

Closets to have sliding doors. 

All driveways to be concrete. 

Pine paneling as shown on plans. 

Rubber tile in all kitchens. 

All houses to have cast iron vents. 

Trusses to be stripped 16 inches on center with 1 by 4. 

Kitchen fans as shown on plans. 

Four-inch insulation in attic, 2 inches in walls and 2 inches in floor. 
Ornamental iron railings on all steps and porches, as per M. P. R. 


NoveMBER 27, 1956. 
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Let 16, Blk 2 MORTGAGEE’S APPLICATION FOR COMMITMENT 
Knox 48-1 (To be submitted in Original to Insuring Office) 
Fevers Hovusinc CoMMISsIONER, 
Dear Sm: 
The undersigned hereby applies for a {B as annew hide of Section 205 


....... Mortgagors 
of the National Housing Act, a proposed mortgage loan to;{) a borrower possessing a credit standing ond other qualifications 

; 8 13, 800 bea | 4k satisfactory to you a ; ‘is 
in a principal amount o ring interest at _-.™ per centum per fre = _ le in . ual 
: 7 ‘Ave (cat eSB", 


installments and will be secured by a first lien upon real property located at . 
_Daniel 2nd Addition - Huntsville Madison | 


(City) a —o "(sae 

and described in “Property Description.” 
THIS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED IF BORROWER IS UNKNOWN—CONDITIONAL COMMITMENT 

(1) Value: Land, $._..... . Improvements, or proposed improvements, $ 

(2) Assessed value: Land, $ <--------.-.--- Improvements, if any, $ 

(3) Proposed sale price (if house is to be ae sale), $ 16, 900 

If proposed conetrucfion, the estimated cost, including main building, outbuildings, walks, driveways, grading, ete., on basis of 
eontractor’s bid plus architect's fee, if any, exelusive of land cost is $. 

(4) We have not previously applied for an insured mortgage loan upon this property except as follows: - None ; 




















NOTE.—IF BORROWER IS KNOWN—FIRM COMMITMENT—Attach Form 2004¢ 


The andersigned eee the proposed mortgage loam as safe and desirable and proposes to make such loan if this application is approved. In the event 
the loan te mode and ii the andersigned expressly agrees to pay mortgage in: ce premiums and otherwise to comply with the regulations of 
the Peders! Housing © secloaa, The undersigned represents that to the best of knowledge and belief all statements made in the application, and in the 
attachments or other riing documents executed in connection therewith, » Correct and complete, 


IN WITNESS WHEREOP, the undersigned hes caused this application to be executed by its proper officers, thereanto duly thorized, this ................ 
pect ies cS ss A an ce ne ie 














Birmingham, Alabama _W. B. Leedy and Co., In 
(Address) (Mortgag " - . 
b-——<.. a 


"anew. dept 102) PROPERTY DESCRIPTION Nei iet aa 


licate whie! { . 
P: posed construction (es caicae C Existing constraction {2 — — 


Comp 
A. Name and address of mortgagee W, Ba Leedy and CB n Incas rmingt F Alabama 
417 Karter Avé™¢'Lot 16, Blk 2, Daniel ended ition ) 






Henry Beach, “Presi 


B. Property offered as security - z 
Kuntsville . ' _ Madison Ci Alabama 


(City) (County) (State) 
(1 Prope:ty may be inspected during business hours, Monday through Friday, any day except -..........----...---- 


C key is enclosed; ( key is at .. ao . ‘ 
(Must be in vicinity of subject property) 


(If house is furnished, occupant’s representative must be present.) Indicate below: Sh tecstion end dimension 





Lege! description: (Information for morenge nat . of lot, distance from nearest intersection, and 
Lot 16, Blk 2, Daniel Second Addition _ names of streets. Mark N at compass point 
to the City of Huntsville, Alabama 7 re 

. BF Ry \& 
9 te ~ 
a conmeris 
“1718 ail 


Present owner “ maintenance 


Lenseho!d Ground rental, $ per year. | 
(Yes or no) 
Lease is: [) 99 year renewable; or, () lease expires i 
(Date) 
© Lease is on form previously approved by FHA; [ lease is attached. 
C. Land.—(1) The lot ia located between Arthur. Avenue Street and Athens Pil ce ~T20- Street, 
(2) The ict has a frontage of 77,8 feet, on the east side of the street, and extends back - feet, 


or 2 es . oars: - - 
(2) Easements (location and pur ) 10° veil & Drng Rear of Ley) Mineral reservation: [) Yes; 1 ae 

D. Street improvements.— (1) Curb: ‘a, OO No. (2) Sidewalks: [> Yes; as No. (3) Street paved with (specify) Asp 
E. Utiliticsa—(1) Water-supply evsten: /. pms © individual. (2) Sewnage-disposal system: [) Public; () commu- 
n individual (specify) Septic (3) Gas: % Yes; No. (4) Electricity: fF} Yes; 2 No. 
Bui! mprovements.—(in case of proposed construction or property under construction, fill in items (1), (2), (5), and (8) only.) 
(‘) When built, or, if proposed, when started or to be started. Month Upon receipt. of Rpm tment _ 
(2) Coatractor, if proposed construction _Daniel-Norred Co., Inc, wwe Plan ident.& 


(Name and address) 
(3) Type of construction: [) Frame; & brick veneer; [) masonry; [) other - 








(4) Number of atories 2 a (5) Building designed for 1 families. (6) Total mia of rooms .....9 

(7) Baths 22... (8) Describe any nonresidential use - ai Reneisz Atom 1 
for such use ___» percent. (9) Type of heating system and fuel on in) 

(10) Garage: Nomber of carsCarpor tr } attached; [) detached; ( built-in. Are there living quarters in garage? .- 


(il) What immediate alterations or additions are to be made? weno 
reverse side gf-this sheet for exhibits required.) (12) Previously processed as FHA Case No. “ 
- Taxes and Insurance.—(1) Real-estate taxes: Amount levied this fiscal year, $ (2) Lf proposed construction: Estimated 


C 
arly taxes when assessed as completed, $ (3) Special assessments: () prepayable; [) nonprepayable. Total 
amount which will be outstanding at date of insurance of mortgage, $ Interest rate - .....%. Amount 
payable annually, $ Remaining term years. (4) Approximate annual cost of fire and other hazard fi 
insurance premiums, $ 
HB. Present secupancy.—(1) 0 By owner. (2) 1 By tenant at $ per month; () furnished; (1) unfurnished. (3) (1) Vacant. 


iadiah euccial andaeeses Rhy Dariel__ 


FHA Form No. 2004 e—Rev. Sept. 1952 
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HUNTSVILLE, ALA., November 8, 1957. 
Re operative-builder’s commitments, Daniel second addition, Huntsville, Ala. 
Mr. C. B. HOLLIMAN, 
Director, Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Dear Mr. HotuiMan: Please refer to our letter dated September 27, 1956, in 
which the undersigned requested that 50 operative-builder’s commitments be 
issued for houses to be erected in Daniel second addition, Huntsville, Ala. 

It is respectively requested that 25 operative-builder’s commitments be issued 
in lieu of the 50 previously requested for brick-veneer houses in the price range 
of $13,000 to $15,500 to be constructed in Daniel second addition, the builder to 
be R. H. Daniel and not Daniel-Norred Co., Inc. Subject subdivision has been 
approved by your office (M. I. R. 1241), and approximately 35 brick-veneer homes 
have been built to date. 

Your favorable consideration of this request and permission to file applica- 
tions for the 25 commitments requested above will be sincerely appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


R. H. DANIEL. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
November 29, 1957. 
A2—Operative-builder’s commitments, Daniel second addition, Huntsville, Ala. 
Mr. R. H. DANIEL, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Dear Mr, DANIEL: In reply to your letter of November 8, 1957, this is to advise 
you that we are continuing our study of the housing demand in the Huntsville 
area. However, we have not yet received a second certificate of need from the 
military authorities, and we have issued all the commitments authorized by 
certificate of need No. 1. Under there circumstances, the building program 
under section 809 has virtually come to a standstill. 

Although a small building program under section 203 is contemplated for 
the coming year, we regret to say that we have received so many applications 
ahead of yours that it is very doubtful that your request can be granted. 

It appears that the only hope of a substantial FHA building program for 
Huntsville in the near future lies in the issuance of another certificate of need 
by the Secretary of Defense. If and when that occurs, we shall be glad to have 
you resubmit your request for further consideration. 

Yours very truly, 


C. B. HOLLIMAN, Director. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
July 22, 1957. 
U1—Proposed section 221 housing, Decatur, Ala. 
Mr. R. H. DANIEL, 

Huntsville, Ala. 


Deak Mr. DANIEL: We regret to advise you that we have previously com- 
mitted on a sufficient number of units in Decatur to meet their stated needs under 
section 221 of the National Housing Act. 

Yours very truly, 


C. B. HoLttiman, Director. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., June 25, 1957. 
Re 50 operative-builder’s commitments, 221 program, Decatur, Ala. 
Mr. C. B. HoLttrman, 
Director, Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Dear Sir: In the past few weeks, the undersigned has had several conversa- 
tions with Mr. Murray Dodd, director of the redevelopment program in Decatur, 
Ala., in connection with 221 houses for that area. Mr. Dodd states that there 
is an immediate need for 25 white and 25 colored houses at the present time. We 
were together Monday afternoon of this week, and looked over several sites that 
may be purchased for the building of these houses. Mr. Dodd states further that 


it is their desire and need at the present time that the colored houses be built 
first. 
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It is, therefore, respectfuly requested that the undersigned be granted per- 
mission to submit applications for 25 white and 25 colored operator-builder com- 
mitments under the 221 program for the Decatur area. 

Very truly yours, 


R. H. DANIEL. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
August 21,1957. 
A3—Complaint, Mrs. Jeanne Barker, 105 Larry Avenue, Huntsville, Ala. 
DANIEL-NORRED CONSTRUCTION Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 


GENTLEMEN : The owner of the above-referenced property has written a letter 
of complaint about certain defects therein. He states that his house was built 
by you. 

We have investigated the complaint and found that the following items are 
justified : 

1. Cracks in ceiling of green and blue room. 

2. In repainting parts of ceilings of pink and blue rooms, after repairs, a 
matching shade of paint was not used. 

3. Air-conditioning unit incorrectly installed and does not operate automati- 
sally as required. 

4. Footing for brick veneer curtain wall omitted from rear left corner of house. 
Should be corrected by digging down, pouring footing, bonding new concrete into 
old, and should extend under existing footing of curtain wall on each side for a 
minimum of 12 inches. 

These conditions should be corrected, and we respectfully request that you do 
so as soon as possible. When the proper corrections have been made, please 
advise us to that effect in writing. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. HoLuIMan, Director. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1957. 
A3—Complaint, Mrs. Jeanne Barker, 105 Larry Avenue, Huntsville, Ala. 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


GENTLEMEN: Items Nos. 1 and 2 of the complaint list submitted by Mrs. Barker 
have been completed. 

Item No. 4 in regard to the footing for brick veneer curtain wall omitted from 
left rear corner of house; this is to advise that we dug down around the footing 
and the footing is there as it should be; however, in running lines for the septic 
tank some bricks were removed in order that the lines could pass through rather 
than go completely under the foundation. This was done at an angle, thereby 
requiring a larger hole than usual. After digging down and exposing the footing, 
we covered the hole with boards and asked Mrs. Barker to leave it open so that 
an inspector could see the footing was there; however, this morning we find 
that she has had the hole filled back up with dirt. The undersigned will be more 
than glad, if your inspector will call the office, to have someone go back out and 
dig out around the footing again for his inspection, if necessary. 

In regard to item No. 3; the air conditioning unit mentioned in item No. 3 
was installed as all others were in Daniel First Addition as per agreement 
with the contractor which did not require heating and air conditioning to work 
automatically. Since this agreement was made at time of installation per 
contract and the house was sold “existing,” it is respectfully requested that this 
item be deleted from the complaint list since it would possibly involve the re- 
wiring of 32 other units in the immediate vicinity about which no one has 
complained. 

Very truly yours, 


DANIEL-NORRED Co., INC., 
R. H. DANIEL, President. 
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FEDERAL HousING ADMINISTRATION, 
November 14, 1957. 
A3—Complaint, 105 Larry Avenue, Huntsville, Ala., FHA Case No. 300136-01. 
DanieL & NorRED Co., INC., 
Huntsville, Ala, 

GENTLEMEN: You are again referred to construction defects in the subject 
property and our letter of November 4 in which we requested that action be 
taken on or before November 12. 

Based upon your letter of November 4 indicating that certain work has been 
done a reinspection was made at which time it was found that corrections have 
not been made in accordance with our request of August 21. The items are 
again listed with comments as follows : ay : 

1. Cracks in ceiling of green and blue room. (Ceiling has been repainted 
recently but cracks are still visible.) 

2. In repainting parts of ceilings of pink and blue rooms, after repairs, 
a matching shade of paint was not used. (Repainting has been done but 
rip is still visible.) 

3. Air-conditioning units incorrectly installed and does not operate auto- 
matically as required. (This condition has not been corrected. ) 

4. Footing for brick veneer curtain wall omitted from rear left corner 
of house. Should be corrected by digging down, pouring footing, bonding 
new concrete into old, and should extend under existing footing of curtain 
wall on each side for a minimum of 12 inches. (At time of insepection 
no work had been done to correct this condition. ) 

It is requested that you take immediate action to correct the above-mentioned 
defects, advising this office in writing upon completion. We cannot recom- 
mend too strongly the importance of making these corrections as soon as 
possible. 

Yours very truly, 

C. B. HoLutimMAn, Director. 


DECEMBER 2, 1957. 
Re A3—Complaint: 105 Larry Avenue, Huntsville, Ala., Barker, Mrs. Jeanne. 
Mr. C. B. HOLLIMAN, 
Director, Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


DEAR Mr. HoLLIMAN: Reference is made to letter dated August 21, 1957, of 
which copy is enclosed, pertaining to certain defects at 105 Larry Avenue, this 
city. 

Item No. 1 refers to cracks in ceiling of green and blue rooms, both of which 
are bedrooms. Repairs have been made and repainted: however, of course, not 
to the satisfaction of Mrs. Jeanne Barker. Again, the undersigned will take 
immediate steps to repair this to her satisfaction. Since the owners have 
moved, we have contacted Mrs. Barker twice to try to have her meet with the 
painters while they were on our job; however, at this particular time she could 
not meet with them. I am sure that within the next few days arrangements 
can be made with both parties for this work to be done. 

Item No. 2 states: “In repainting parts of ceilings of pink and blue rooms, 
after repairs, a matching shade of paint was not used.” Both ceilings have 
been compeltely repainted as evidenced by our letter to your office dated Novem- 
ber 4, 1957, of which copy is enclosed. However, the undersigned received a 
letter from your office dated November 14, 1957, stating: “Repainting has been 
done but rip is still visible.” In your letter of August 21, 1957, no mention 
was made of rip being visible or needing to be repaired before painting was 
done and the undersigned, before painting, could see no need for repairs, there- 
fore the undersigned cannot understand why the inspector, if rip was visible, 
did not request that same be fixed at time of repainting. 

Item No. 3 states: “Air-conditioning unit incorrectly installed and does not 
operate automatically.” Explanation of this complaint was made in our letter 
of November 4, 1957, to your office, copy enclosed, which is self-explanatory : how- 
ever, in your letter of November 14, 1957, no mention was made of the explanotion 
of the undersigned of this item other than again it is stated: “This condition 
has not been corrected.” The undersigned cannot feel justified in making this unit 
automatic, or understand why FHA would request this, when contract did not 
call for same and house was sold “existing.” 
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Item No. 4 states: “Footing for brick veneer curtain wall omitted from rear 
left corner of house.” This complaint was also answered in our letter of No- 
vember 4 to your office, which is also self-explanatory. It is very evident that the 
inspector on the first occasion upon writing the original complaint did not expose 
the footing so that he might observe whether or not the footing was there as 
required ; however, as evidence by our letter of November 4 to your office, after 
digging out the dirt around the curtain wall, which is approximately 18 inches 
to the footing, to observe the footing, the undersigned found that the footing was 
there as per requirements as evidenced by first inspection from the Veterans’ 
Administration, copy of which is on file in this office; also, a civil engineer’s 
certificate dated November 22, 1957, which is also made an enclosure hereto. 
Upon reinspection your inspector states: “At time of inspection no work had been 
done to correct this condition,” therefore it is very evident again that the in- 
spector did not dig down to see if the footing was there as the undersigned 
had stated it was, or call my office as suggested in letter dated November 4, 1957, 
so that I might have it done for him. 

In view of the above evidence, the undersigned is at a complete loss to under- 
stand how the inspector can first state that the footing for brick veneer curtain 
wall was omitted without exposing it to justify his complaint, and upon notifica- 
tion that the footing was there as specifications required, why he would again 
make the statement: “At time of inspection no work had been done to correct this 
condition” when there is nothing to correct, and again he did not expose the foot- 
ing to see if it was there. 

Please let it be understood that this house was built under VA specifications 
and inspected by the Veteran’s Administration; however, it was sold under the 
FHA 222 bill, therefore the house is “existing.” Although this is an “existing” 
house, the undersigned has endeavored to cooperate with your requests in comply- 
ing with justified complaints. 

From the above and enclosed evidence, it is respectfully requested that items 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4 be deleted from the complaint list and the undersigned be so 
notified. 

Your usual cooperation in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
DaNnret-Norrep Co., INc., 
R. H. Dantet, President. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1957. 


Re lot 3, block 6, Daniel Addition, Huntsville, Ala. 
Mr. C. B. HoLtimMan, 
Director, Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Mr. HOLLIMAN: Reference is made to lot 3, block 3, of the Daniel addi- 
tion, Huntsville, Ala. 

On request of Mr. Dan Daniel, developer of said Daniel addition, the footings 
were exposed and checked against plans of original construction. It was found 
that adequate footings were installed in accordance with these plans. 

We understand FHA’s reinspection was made as a result of the now occupant 
stating there was no concrete under her house. Obviously the occupant had 
been misinformed as to a full slab being poured at ground level on a conventional 
type house. 
viAttached is print of house in question showing locations where footings were 
exposed. A small addition has been added since original construction now 
shown on sketch. 

If we can be of any assistance in clearing up any other misunderstanding on 
this matter, we will be happy to work with your people in any way. 

Respectfully submitted. 


G. W. Jones & Sons. 
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Senator Sparkman. Our next witness is to be Mr. Jimmy Walker, 
secretary-manager of the Huntsville Chamber of Commerce. Come 
around, Mr. Walker, we are glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF JIMMY WALKER, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Waker. My name is Jimmy Walker. I’ll give you a rest on 
that title business, and deal strictly with rentals. It will only take me 
a few minutes to read this. 

I am secretary-manager of the Huntsville-Madison County Chamber 
of Commerce. I have been in close contact with most every phase of 
the housing shortgage here since late 1949 and early 1950. The hous- 
ing shortage has not been completely whipped since the first con- 
tingent of personnel began arriving from Fort Bliss, Tex., in early 
1950. There have been times during the 7-year span when the short- 
age was not as acute as at other times. The shortage became more 
acute with the establishment of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
here in February 1956. 

Our office handles rental listings for the entire community and 
surrounding cities such as, Decatur, Athens, Gunterville, Arab 
Fayetteville, Hartselle, and many rural areas. All rental units of 
this city and surrounding cities have remained filled to capacity, with 
a list of applicants always waiting for a unit to become available. 
Personnel at our office tabulate all inquiries for rental units, whether 
by telephone, letter, or in person. The weekly number of calls has 
averaged around 800 for the past 6 to 8 months. These calls include 
repeat calls from people who are living in substandard quarters and 
seeking a better place to live. 

Much of the time all of our four telephones are tied up with house 
and apartment seekers in their never-ending search for Siete living 
quarters or a place to make their first home in our city. Rental units 
here are more or less the same that have been here for the past 10 
years. There has been very little housing built specifically for rental 
since 1950. Much of the rental housing is substandard and too small. 
Rents are much too high for the quality of the units available in many 
cases. In my opinion the rental housing situation is the most serious 
problem that we face in Huntsville. Lack of rental housing is costing 
the community, Redstone Arsenal, the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
and other contracting agencies many topnotch employees. They sur- 
vey the housing situation and decide to stay where they are. There 
has been case after case where key personnel resigned and returned 
to their old home because of the rental situation here. The commu- 
nity has done a magnificent job in keeping those who came here housed, 
but inadequacy of rental accommodations has been bad on the morale 
of our newcomers. No man can do his best work with his wife and 
kids unhappy in a dark, two- or three-room, crowded apartment. 

Huntsville could use accommodations for up to 500 families in mod- 
ern multiple-apartment units or duplex units. Hundreds of single 
house rental units would be quickly taken. With the stepping up of 
employment at Redstone, the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, and the 
Ordnance Guided Missile School, the rental si uation is bound to get 
worse. New employees at the arsenal bring on more newcomers to 
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man new businesses, schools, service establishments, and professional 
men from all walks of life. It will tax every ounce of energy of the 
entire community to help in wrestling with the housing situation in 
1958. ; 

I have three suggestions which I feel would greatly help the housing 
situation if put into effect here: 

1. Amend the Sparkman bill, which created section 809 certificates, 
to allow building of rental housing with financing guaranteed by 
Fannie Mae. 

2. Amend the housing law to permit rent-purchase construction or 
reenact the Defense Housing Act, such as Warren Park, Lane Park, 
and Hillandale. This would allow a person to rent for 1 year with an 
option to buy at the end of the year. 

3. Provide for military housing to take care of enlisted men. The 
enlisted married man is one of our biggest problems. Redstone has 
very little housing for military now other than officers. The enlisted 
man is forced to take the lowest type of rental in the community be- 
cause of price. A soldier ordered here for duty has no choice and 
must quarter his family wherever his pocketbook will allow. 

To sum up, I would say that unless some relief is forthcoming on 
the rental housing situation for this community, the Nation’s missile 
program will be greatly retarded. Cost of construction and financing 
has held the building of rental units to almost nothing since 1950. 
With every rental unit within a 40-mile radius of Huntsville full, there 
seems to be very little relief in sight. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Walker. Any questions? 

Mr. Carter. Just one question. Mr. Walker, has there been any 
extensive rental housing building in Huntsville at any period in his- 
tory, or is this 

Mr. Waker. Not specifically, since I have been in that, just for 
rental purposes I’d say not much. 

Mr. Carter. As a member of the chamber of commerce, have you 
had occasion to speak with or have you been approached by any 
builders who have thought of trying to build rental housing, because 
of this demand you described ? 

Mr. Waker. Yes, there have been a few, but they have run into 
trouble on zoning, finances, lack of the cost of construction, and the 
return on the investment. 

Mr. Carter. To what extent is mortgage money the principal prob- 
lem, or are these other factors that you point out equally troublesome ? 

Mr. Waker. I believe the other factors would be the biggest prob- 
lem. In other words, the return on the investment. I don’t believe 
that you can borrow but 55 to 60 or 65 percent, the rest has got to be 
put up. It takes an awful lot of capital to build 200 or 300 units, 
and then try to get your money back at the prevailing rents that they 
can pay. I think that’s the major thing, unless we had something 
that would help there. 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Walker, what do you think would be the price 
range that would tap the widest market here—that is, rent per month? 

Mr. Waker. In my opinion, the ones we need most now are from 
$75 to $95, and that wouldn’t take care of every enlisted soldier at 
that. It might relieve some. 

Mr. Carrer. What sort of a unit would that be, a two-bedroom unit ? 
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Mr. Waker. Two, or maybe a two anda half. It would have to be 
built mightly cheap at that for the rent. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you. 

Come around, Mr. Blackwell. Weare glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF T. A. BLACKWELL, HUNTSVILLE, ALA., BOARD 
OF REALTORS 


Mr. Buackweti. Thank you, sir. Ill give you a copy of this; a lot 
of it has been covered, Senator. 

Senator SparkMaNn. If you wish, you can summarize. 

Mr. Buackwe tt. I'll a it pretty quickly, I hope. I have been 
in the real-estate business with C. W. Jones & Sons for about 12 years, 
since World War II. The item I was interested particularly in cover- 
ing here has been discussed a great deal. About there being no in- 
dividual FHA commitments available. I think that has been beaten 
around enough. The other big thing that I am particularly interested 
in—and I am grateful that Mr. Holliman and these other gentlemen 
are here, because if we need an administrative change, we need it; 
and if we need a change of law, we need that—is being able to get sub- 
divisions approved. We have a specific example, as well as a general 
statement, as I am including a letter in my statement. In a sub- 
division owned by our firm, Mr. Ryan, who is present here, actually 
is the man who has title to it. We have been working on the approval, 
have built the streets and the sewers for 2 years; and we recently, after 
we put about $95,000 in utilities there, received a letter saying that 
since it had been administratively determined that no more commit- 
ments could be issued in Huntsville, there was no purpose in issuing 
the subdivision report, which would make the property officially 
approved. 

It got to the point of being ready to be approved, but FHA, in 
approving a subdivision and in issuing conditional commitments are 
taking no responsibility. They are not guaranteeing anything. They 
only make it permissible for a man to know that he can get an FHA 
loan in that area if, on some future date when commitments are going 
to be issued, it would be eligible. Otherwise, he wouldn’t even be 
eligible, as I understand the law, to ask for 10 commitments, if the 
subdivision hadn’t been approved. As far as we know, there’s nothing 
now lacking with the subdivision: and the property just east of us, 
belonging to Mr. Lanier and Mr. Getsman—who I believe are present— 
in which I assume and understand they are building operative builder 
houses, is all part of the same tract of land. Theirs is approved. We 
even joined with them in putting a sewer line in and doing some storm 
drainage to serve both properties. We cannot see or feel that it is 
fair. I think it ought to be permissible for any man to subdivide his 
property. FHA furnishes advice, and helpful assistance as to good 
planning, but the developer pays for the engineering, the streets, the 
sewers, the waterlines and everything he puts in there: so the FHA 
is not responsible. A man is not going to foolishly subdivide his 
property, I don’t believe, unless there is a reasonable probability or 
possibility of being able to sell houses and lots in that area. We think 
that there is one particular reason for having free development of sub- 
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divisions ; at least I think so, in that small builders often can’t even 
buy lots in big subdivisions. 

A lot of developers when they do develop 50 or 100 lots, put the 
utilities in with the idea of using all of those lots themselves. They 
are not available for the man who builds 2 2, or 5, or 10 houses a year, 
and they are not available to an individual who wants to build a house 
in that area. So it seems to me that it is a minor concession to get 
a subdivision approved, and get FHA’s advice where you know the 
property. Some people probably wouldn’t buy a lot or house in an 
area if they knew FHA hadn’t approved the subdivision. 

On the conditional-commitment idea, it looks as if it is going to 
run a lot of smal] builders completely out of business. We have 
several that we’ve represented for 10 years, building houses, 12 or 15 
a year maybe—good houses; but with the $700 additional downpay- 
ment, it is definitely a handicap on them on the sale of their property 
when people read in the paper about this minimum downpayment, and 
they wonder what’s wrong with your houses. They think there must 
be something the matter. You can sell them with that minimum, 
according to law and what they read in the papers, and even what 
they saw on these charts, for that matter. 

FHA has no liability on the conditi ional commitment until it is sold 
to an owner-occupant. The builder is really speculating then—you 
talk about the speculative builders—but the builder is speculating 
when he goes and puts his own money into building. It is very hard 
to borrow construction money. He is generally using his money when 
he builds the ones he has to sell with just a conditional commitment, or 
with no commitment. The only advantage in having a conditional 
commitment, you do have an appraisal ahead of time; you do have 
$700 less down payment. 

[ think that one other thing I wanted to mention briefly would be 
that the VA I don’t think ever had any restrictions on the number of 
commitments issued. The very restriction in itself on being able to 
borrow construction money has kept any great number of houses from 
ever standing empty. The builder normally didn’t build too fast for 
the market, because he had his money there and he couldn’t get a loan 
insured or guaranteed until it was sold to a veteran. In other words, 
the VA commitment amounted to nothing but a VA approval of the 
property, and they would value the house at a maximum of so much, 
and guarantee a loan, or insure a loan, as FHA does. 

I believe that the one point that I wanted to mention was a possi- 
bility, Senator, of section 809 being changed. If we get this area cor- 
rected thi at you and Mr. Holliman discussed pertaining to the man 
who works for the Government being eligible for either section 203 or 
section 809, it would cure this. But, if it isn’t possible, according to 
the Metropolitan Insurance Co. people that we represent, and have 
for a long time, if there were two minor changes made making it com- 
ply with the same thing that’s under section 203, the FHA procedure 
for foreclosure, as far as getting their insurance and getting their 
money back from their ‘debentures, they would pr -obably take 
those loans. They were going to take some originally, and then 
they didn’t take them. That was the reason they gave us. They 
said if they could get their debentures from FHA, well, it would 
be recovered within 10 years—in other words, they could cash 
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those debentures. In section 809 that was not included, and prob- 
ably maybe was an oversight. I never knew about that before at all, 
about the foreclosure procedure—— 

Mr. Carter. I’m not sure about it now. I don’t know how it is 
different. 

Senator Sparkman. Offhand, I don’t see why it would differ, but 
we will be glad to check into it. 

Mr. Biackwe.u. That is included in the statement that I gave you. 

Senator SparKMAN. We will be glad to check into it. 

Mr. Carrer. Is that the only change they recommend ? 

Mr. Biackwew. Yes, sir; that’s the only only thing they question. 

Senator Sparkman. I am glad to have that recommendation. Let 
me ask you this: As I get it, you make two points, and one is with 
reference to this subdivision approval ? 

Mr. Buackwe.u. Yes. 

Senator SparkMANn. You say that two subdivisions, lying out here 
next to each other, are the only ones that are unapproved? 

Mr. Buackwe tu. So far as I know, the Belmont addition that we 
are interested in is the only one that isn’t approved. 

Senator SparKMaANn. You referred to another one. 

Mr. Buackwe.u. Redstone Subdivision, which is immediately east 
of it; and there is Holiday Homes at the intersection of old Madison 
Pike and Jordan Lane or Patton Road. But the Belmont, the one at 
the corner, is the only one that I am aware of not being approved. 

Senator SparkMAN. Oh, the others are approved ? 

Mr. Buackwe... So far as I know; yes. 

Senator Sparkman. And yours is not? 

Mr. Biackwew. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. You say the reason it was not approved was 
because they said there were no commitments? 

Mr. Buackwet.. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMaAn. If we get a new program then of commit- 
ments, I would assume that they would then consider approving it, 
don’t you suppose ¢ 

Mr. Biackweti. You know it takes a lot of time to develop any 
subdivision and get all of these things done. If those letters are 
going to go out asking for commitments on orders that are there, that 
property today is not eligible for approval, and I maintain that a 
minimum of cost—— 

Senator Sparkman. Have you had it up with the FHA office 
recently on the basis of that 

Mr. Biackwewi. Oh, yes, sir; the latest letter was dated about 
August 6 of this year. 

Senator SparKMAN. I know, but a new survey has been made since 
then, and it appears that we may get some new commitments. 

Mr. Biackweti. The only on is now, I understand the gentle- 
man—and he’s present here—said he will notify us if and when that 








is the case. He said, “Although analysis of this subdivision has been 
completed, it has been administratively determined that no further 
commitments involving proposed construction may be issued at this 
time in the Huntsville area. Under these circumstances, no useful 
purpose would be served by issuing a subdivision report and we will 
withhold further action pending additional administrative determina- 
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tion reflecting a more favorable condition.” It may be the policy of 
FHA—I don't know for sure whether they have approved any subdi- 
visions before or since this exactly—but I don’t see any reason for 
ours not being approved because at some future date we might want 
commitments. We are not trying to get commitments 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Holliman, in view of the possibility of get- 
ting authority to issue new commitments, could you have your office 
look at this again ? 

Mr. Houirman. Yes, sir. That was an underwriting determina- 
tion, Senator, and I would like Mr. McKinley to make a comment 
on it, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McKintey. Senator, there are at the present time in the sub- 
division files of the Birmingham Insuring Office accepted subdivisions 
in the city of Huntsville which have 9,000 lots. I think you will 
have to agree with me that that should be a reasonable supply in 
the next few years. We have been enjoined, in the current under- 
writing manual, to use subdivision analyses as a weapon to stabilize 
the market. Not to encourage, when there is an ample supply of 
acceptable building sites, further speculation by encouraging the 
expenditures of money in subdivisions which are not needed. I 
don’t say that Belmont is not needed, but I will say this, that when 
we inaugurate a program here, we will look at the gentleman’ s sub- 
division just the same as we would any other proposition. I think 
that we all have to recognize that there are 9,000 available lots in 
Huntsville now. 

Mr. Biackwetv. But, Mr. McKinley, and Senator Sparkman, I 
beg to point out one thing, that this subdivision has been under dis- 
cussion and correspondence for 2 years, and that these utilities were 
begun about last April or May, and there is a letter in there dated 
as late as June saying that “we will issue our report shortly.” We 
have got money already in these utilities out there. I mean, I think 
in that case particularly that you waited a long time, if you weren’t 
expec ting to approve it. 

Senator Sparkman. The only reason I made the suggestion I did 
was because of what you said in your letter. That it could not be 
done at this time because no other commitments were available. If 
new commitments are going to become available, I think we would 
interpret your letter as saying that you would take this into con- 
sideration. There is a lot in what you say about 9,000 lots being 
sufficient, but I don’t know how you determine when to draw the 
line. 

_ Mr. McKrxtey. That’s where the expert wisdom of Solomon comes 
in. 

Senator SparkMAN. I wonder if Solomon has been around. 

Mr. Hotiman. I’m looking for him. 

Mr. Buackwe tu. I want to ask him a question, Senator. 

Senator SparkMAN. Wait a minute, let me ask him. You make 
your statement. What is it? 

Mr. Biackwett. I wanted to ask him of that 9,000 lots, how many 
would have city sewers, paving, curbing, gutters, water lines all in 
there. City sewers have been at a high premium in Huntsville. 
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Mr. McKiniey. We have requirements, as I said before, that an 
insured policy will be issued on the property offered us only if they 
have the utilities in there. 

Senator SparkMaNn. Let me suggest that the matter be checked 
again, particularly in the light of that letter you wrote. I know 
nothing about subdivisions, I have no interest in them, but let’s 
check it again in the light of the letter that you wrote. 

Mr. McKintery. Senator? 

Senator SparkMaNn. Yes, Mr. McKinley. 

Mr. McKrntey. On February 27, 1956, G. W. Jones and Sons, 307 
Franklin Street, Huntsville, Ala., were written this letter: 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your recent request this is to advise that we will be 
glad to receive applications for not more than 50 operative builder commitments 
involving houses to be built in Huntsville in an appropriate price range, provided 
that the location of this development is acceptable to us and subject to satisfae- 
tory completion of FHA subdivision analysis, and further provided that these 
applications are received within 60 days from date. 

A. WIEGAND, Director. 

That was on the Belmont division—— 

Mr. Biackwett. That’s right. 

Mr. McKintey. There is a note on the bottom of this letter, “Ex- 
tended to May 15, 1956”—extended verbally after this, by C.A. 
Duffin, over phone, and no definite date mentioned. 

Mr. BiackweE.u. He is entirely right, sir, about this letter. We did 
not further this request, or were unable, and that’s not FHA’s fault— 
we had a death up there in June of 1956. All that we request now is 
that this subdivision be approved, because we figure that FHA is not 
doing any gambling there, just by merely issuing a subdivision report 
approving a subdivision. I can see no reason for not doing that on 
any property if a man wants to subdivide and if he is willing to spend 
the money for utilities. 

Senator SparKMAN. Any questions? Anything further? 

Mr. Biacxwewt. No, sir; 1 think that doesit. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you. We appreciate it. 

(Mr. Blackwell’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF T. A. BLACKWELL, HUNTSVILLE, ALA., BOARD OF REALTORS 


As a member of the Huntsville Board of Realtors, I have been requested to 
submit some information to your committee pertaining to the housing situation 
in Huntsville, Ala. 

The Federal Housing Administration in Birmingham, Ala., has decreed that 
they have administratively determined that no subdivisions can be approved in 
Huntsville. They have further refused to even issue individual FHA conditional 
commitments to small builders who have been building here for years. It is my 
contention that it is possible to confiscate a man’s property if a Government 
agency can arbitrarily say that we have enough lots available and refuse to ap- 
prove a subdivision, although it might have many advantages as to location and 
utilities over some of those that have been approved. 

The developer of any tract of land pays all the expense of engineering and in- 
stallation of utilities, and FHA would certainly have a very minimum cost in 
merely making helpful plans and suggestions. Landowners will not subdivide 
property and furnish a bond to guarantee improvements if there is not a reason- 
able market for lots and houses. (We have found banks very reluctant to loan 
money for the construction of utilities, so the developer will usually use his own 
money.) 

Among many advantages derived from freedom of development of land are the 
following: 
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1. The buyer has a broader selection as to location, type of construction and 
plan variations. 

2. Such things as distribution of children in schools is better served with 
houses being built in various locations. 

3. Will keep many high quality, small builders in business that will lose 
out in the competition if only a few locations are approved. 

4. Many of the larger developers do not even offer lots for sale to small 
builders, so they need to be able to buy individual lots as well as persons who 
build their own. 

5. Minimum FHA downpayments are not available from viewpoint of 
builder or buyer if conditional commitments cannot be had, and this means 
$700 more cash from the buyer, and puts the builder under a handicap im- 
mediately to sell his houses. 

6. Forces newcomers to purchase in the areas where commitments have 
been issued if they are to buy with the minimum downpayment. 

7. If FHA will issue only conditional commitments, which in no way com- 
mits FHA to insure a loan until it is sold to an acceptable owner-occupant, 
and discontinues operative-builder commitments, it is felt that this will auto- 
matically limit any overproduction of houses. In my opinion builders 
simply will not build 50 or 100 houses without operative-builder com- 
mitments. 

I would like to submit exhibits as proof of FHA’s refusal to approve Belmont 
subdivision without any apparent grounds. There are five documents and letters 
which refer to Belmont and which I hope show clearly that the subdivision had 
been planned and submitted to FHA and utilities built to their requirements 
as well as the requirements of the city of Huntsville. The adjoining property 
on the east side of Belmont is known as Redstone subdivision, and it has appa- 
rently been approved by FHA for operative-builder commitments. 

Also inclosed is a photostatie copy of a letter from Mr. C. B. Holliman, dated 
November 20, 1956, to G. W. Jones & Sons, which states that no more sub- 
divisions were to be submitted to FHA for approval. A copy of the reply to that 
letter, dated November 27, 1956, and signed by Carl T. Jones, is included under 
the same heading. ‘The Jones letter of November 27 has never been answered. 

As to FHA refusal to issue individual conditional commitments, a photostatic 
copy of FHA form No. 2026, dated September 25, 1957, and addressed to Realty 
Mortgage Co., and a copy of letter to me from the vice president of that company 
is attached to FHA form letter. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
Birmingham, Ala., April 26, 1957. 
Re Belmont subdivision, Huntsville, Ala. 
Gen. EpwIn JONES, 
G. W. Jones & Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Dear GENERAL: We have given a great deal of study and consideration to our 
review of Belmont subdivision and are still of the opinion that as far as mar- 
ketability and economic soundness is concerned that we should not go beyond 
$11,500 in this area for single-family dwellings. This price is in line with the 
allocations previously made in that section and we think it well to conform to that 
range. The only exception that will be made is where air conditioning is pro- 
vided. We believe that you will find this decision to be to the advantage of all 
concerned. 

Very truly yours, 
C. A. WIEGAND, Director. 


May 10, 1957. 
Re: UV3, Belmont subdivision, Huntsville, Ala., file No. 1229 
Mr. C. B. HoLLIMAN, 
Director, Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Deak Mr. HOLLIMAN: Please find enclosed three plats showing the drainage 
plan as requested in your letter of April 26, 1957. 

As for the restrictions, Mr. Weigand agreed to the restrictions as filed, but 
stated that if any operative builders’ commitments were issued that he would 
like to have restrictions changed as you referred to in your letter. 
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In view that no operative builders commitments are being asked for at this 
time, we thought it best to file restrictions as agreed upon. If at any time at 
a later date operative builders commitments are asked for the restrictions can 
be changed at that time to meet FHA’s approval. 


Very truly yours, 
G. W. Jones & Sons, 


By W. T. RYAN. 


FEDERAL HousING ADMINISTRATION, 
Birmingham, Ala., June 5, 1957. 
ULP—Belmont subdivision, Huntsville, Ala., File No. 1229. 
G. W. Jones & Sons, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

GENTLEMEN: Please be advised that street and drainage plan exhibits for 
Belmont subdivision, Huntsville, received in this office under date of May 17, 
1957, have been examined by our area street and drainage engineer, and are now 
considered acceptable to FHA. 

Our records do not indicate a previous general plan acceptance. However, 
the “Plat of Belmont Addition,” dated April 11, 1955, is acceptable in its simi- 
larity to the FHA suggested revised plan, dated April 6, 1955. 

We expect shortly to issue our subdivision report for Belmont subdivision. 

Very truly yours, 
C. B. HoLuimM an, Director. 


FEDERAL Housing ADMINISTRATION, 
Birmingham, Ala., August 6, 1957. 
UV3—Belmont subdivision, Huntsville, Ala., File No. 1229. 
G. W. Jones & Sons, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

GENTLEMEN : Please refer to our letter of June 5, 1957, regarding the above 
subdivision. 

Although analysis of this subdivision has been completed, it has been ad- 
ministratively determined that no further commitments involving proposed con- 
struction may be issued at this time in the Huntsville area. Under these cir- 
cumstances, no useful purpose would be served by issuing a subdivision report 
and we will withhold further action pending additional administrative determi- 
nation reflecting a more favorable condition. 


Very truly yours, 
C. B. HOLLIMAN, Director. 


G. W. Jones & Sons, 
Huntsville, Ala., August 29, 1957. 
Re street, drainage and sanitary sewer improvements, Belmont Subdivision, 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Mr. W. T. RYAN, 
Owner, Belmont Subdivision, Huntsville, Ala, 

Dear Srr: The streets, storm drainage and sanitary sewer improvements in 
Belmont subdivision in the city of Huntsville, Ala., have been constructed in 
accordance with city of Huntsville specifications, and are hereby accepted into 
the maintenance program of the city of Huntsville, Ala. 

Approval recommended by: 

Cart T. Jones. 

Approved by: 

JOHN RODENHAUSER, 
Chairman, Street Committee of City Couneil of Huntsville, Ala. 


R. L. SMITH CONSTRUCTION ©o.,, 
Hunterville, Ala., August 28, 195%. 
Re Belmont addition. 
City OF HUNTSVILLE, 
Madison County, Ala. 

I, the undersigned, hereby agree to guarantee all streets put in by us in the 
above subdivision, for a period of 1 year from the above date. 

This will be according to the city of Huntsville specification and inspection. 

Yours very truly, 


R. L. Smiru, Owner. 
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FEDERAL Housing ADMINISTRATION, 
Birmingham, Ala., November 20, 1956. 
UV-3—Proposed subdivisions, Huntsville, Ala. 
G. W. Jones & Sons, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

GENTLEMEN : It has been administratively determined by this office that suffi- 
cient lots are available for construction in proposed subdivisions in the Huntsville 
area at this time and, we will therefore not look with favor upon any new pro- 
posals submitted hereafter. This information is furnished you inasmuch as most 
such proposals are. submitted through your office. If a change occurs we will 
advise you immediately. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. Hotuiman, Director. 


G. W. JONES & Sons, 
Huntsville, Ala., November 27, 1956. 
Re: UV-3—Proposed subdivisions, Huntsville, Ala. 
Mr. C. B. HoLLIMAN, 
The Director, Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Deak Mr. HoLttiman: We have received the above referred to letter dated 
November 20, 1956, stating that your office has administratively determined that 
there are now suflicient lots in Huntsville, and that effective immediately you 
will not approve any more proposals for subdivisions in this area. 

I am very much disturbed by the above letter. Not only because of its grave 
and far reaching contents but also because it was directed to our firm rather 
than to the duly constituted public agencies and the press. 

The effects of such a ruling as outlined in your letter will be tremendous. 
Your decision will for all practical purposes stop the subdividing of property in 
this area. Even though an FHA loan is not needed many buyers would not want 
to buy a lot in a subdivision that had not been approved by the FHA. 

As you know it takes months of time to purchase land, have topographic sur- 
veys made, plan lot layouts, streets, and utilities, have percolation tests and 
drainage plans made. A1l of this has to be done and necessary adjustments made 
before receiving approval of the following: (a) Planning commission ; (0) health 
department; (¢) utility department; (d) city engineer: (e) city council: (f) 
Veterans’ Administration; and (g) FHA. 

There are numerous proposed subdivisions in the immediate Huptsville area 
now in various stages of preparation toward the nitimate goa) of FHA approval, 
once all requirements are met. The various owners of these proposed subdivi- 
sions were confident of FHA approval ultimately or their projects would never 
have been initiated, If all progress ceases at this point, the loss to the various 
property owners could not be calculated. 

There are very few lots for sale inthis area. Many of the approved subdivision 
owners are ulso builders and are holding lots for their own construetion. Be- 
cause of this scarcity of lots and the heavy demand for them the price is high. 
The action of stopping further subdividing can only serve to make the few 
lots available still higher. This situation exists even though we are yet to feel 
the full impact of (a) Redstone Arsenal with several thousand employees 
scheduled to be employed within the next few months; (6) American Machine & 
Foundry Green Mountain project; (¢) Mallory-Schwarzkopf Metals Co. (first 
and second phases now under construction with phase 3 to be built next year) ; 
(d) Norton Co., both additions to present electric furnace plants and an entirely 
new and different plant to be built next year: (e) Huntsville Manufacturing 
Co.’s $2 million expansion program now underway: (f/f) State owned dock con- 
struction to begin in February with which three industries are already com- 
Initted ; (9) PLR. Mallory & Co. electronics plant expansion now on the drawing 
table; (#) various industries both large and small which the Huntsville Indus- 
trial Expansion Committee are negotiating with—some of whom have already 
purchased plant sites. 

One relatively new private research agency at the Army Ballistic Missile 
Center has purchased 50 house trailers and furnished them in order to have a 
place for new employees to exist until they can find a place to live. 

Owners of some of the most desirable property in this area have waited until 
city water and natural gas was available. Contract for this work is now under- 
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way—others are waiting until sanitary sewer facilities are avilble. The engi- 
neering contract for sewers was let several weeks ago. Are these owners now 
to be told that the FHA will not approve of them subdividing their land until 
the owners of less desirable and poorer-located property have disposed of their 
holdings? 
If and when you decide the Huntsville area could have some more lots, what 
criteria would you use to decide who would be the lucky ones to be granted the 
privilege of subdividing and selling their property? Since it is perfectly obvious 
that many different tracts can fully meet your requirements it would be impossi- 
ble to establish the order in which subdivisions would receive your approval 
without doing someone a grave injustice. 
If it is possible to stop, without considerable notice, granting FHA approval 
to subdivisions no matter how desirable the property may be, it would be im- 
practical for anyone to subdivide any lands in this area in the future. They 
might get stopped in the middle of planning there by incurring much unneces- 
Sary expense. It will completely eliminate free enterprise as well as the ap- 
plication of supply and demand factors from the Huntsville property scene. 
We have always operated on the premise that any property owner, provided 
he meets all legal requirements and controls that have been established as to 
zoning, inprovements and utilities, has a perfect right to dispose of his property 
as he sees fit. The planning commission, city council, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and, I would think, the FHA should be glad, in the interest of good plan- 
ning to have property subdivided that fully meets all of their requirements. 
The owner of the property has to provide all improvements, development costs, 
streets, drainage, and utilities completely at his own expense. The planning 
commission makes the owner put up a bond guaranteeing this work be done 
before allowing the plat to be filed for recording. If the FHA or any public 
agency were providing any part of these development costs other than their 
contribution to proper planning, it would be different. If the return to the 
owners on their investment is insufficient it will certainly serve as an effective 
deterrent or safety valve for having too many lots far better than any restric- 
tive controls the FHA or anyone else could establish. 
I cannot and will not assume the responsibility for notifying anyone of your 
policy of no more FHA approved subdivisions in Huntsville, Ala. 
If such drastic action is to be taken as outlined in your letter then I re- 
spectfully suggest you notify the following interested and vitally concerned 
public agencies and organizations: 
1. Mayor and City Council of the City of Huntsville, Ala. 
2. Real estate board, Jere Evans, president. 

3. Planning Commission of the City of Huntsville, Abe Goldstein, president. 
4. Huntsville Industrial Expansion Committee, Kenneth Noojin, president. 
5. Huntsville, Madison County Chamber of Commerce, John Fry, president. 
6. Huntsville Bar Association, John R. Thomas, president. 
7. Huntsville Times, Reese Amis, editor. 

8. Madison County Board of Health, Dr. Otis Gay, health officer. 
9. Gen. H. N. Toftoy, commanding general, Redstone Arsenal. 

10. General Medaris, commanding general, Army Intercontinental Ballistic 

Missile Agency. 

11. Senator John J. Sparkman. 

12. Congressman Robert E. Jones. 

13. Alabama Engineer Board, Montgomery, Ala. 


I appreciate very much your thoughtfulness and courtesy in writing me, how- 
ever, I sincerely hope that you will reconsider your highly restraining action 
and allow choice of location, comparative values, ethical real estate practices, 
fair competition, and the law of supply and demand to govern who subdivides 
or sells property as has always been the case in this grand and wonderful 
country of ours. 

Sincerely yours, 


Cari T. JONES. 
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REALTY MoRTGAGE Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., October 7, 1957. 
Re 201 Windover Drive, Huntsville, Ala., John T. Berry, builder. 
Mr. ALVIN BLACKWELL, G. W. Jones & Sons, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Deak ALVIN: Enclosed herewith is a photostatic copy of a rejection of the 
FHA in this proposed loan. To me this rejection is very significant of the 
present FHA loan situation in your city. I am hopeful that you can bring the 
attention of this situation to someone that might help solve the matter. 

I will be interested in hearing the final results. I will appreciate it if you will 
show this to Carl. 

Yours very truly, 
BE. Ff. BLANKENSHIP, 
Executive Vice President. 


EDERAL HousING ADMINISTRATION 
REPORT ON APPLICATION 


Case No. 01 072014. Mortgagor: 201 Windover Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 
REALTY MorTGAGE Co., 
2024 First Avenue North, Birmingham, Ala. 

Deak Sir: This is to advise that your application for mortgage insurance 
identified by the case number above has been considered and it was determined 
after preliminary examination that it does not qualify for the reason given 
below. W-here decision is made as a result of preliminary examination, refund 
of entire examination fee will be authorized. The refund will be authorized at 
the expiration of 2 months from the date hereof, or sooner if requested. Any 
request for reconsideration after 2 months must be accompanied by a new 
remittance of the appropriate fee. 

It has been administratively determined that the housing market is such in 
the Huntsville area that applications for conditional commitments on proposed 
construction cannot be accepted at this time. 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1957. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
By W. A. PRICE, 
Authorized Agent, Birmingham, Ala. 

Senator SPaARKMAN. Ladies and gentlemen, that is the end of our 
list of witnesses. I want to express my appreciation to all of you 
who have helped us in these hearings. We have a mass of informa- 
tion that we shall have to analyze, but I am hopeful that the outcome 
will be an even more adequate housing program for Huntsville. 

I want to express my appreciation to all of those who took part and 
who helped us develop the facts that we have placed in the record in 
the course of these hearings. 

The committee will stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was recessed at 4:55 p. m., Saturday, 
December 28, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Hovusine, 
Mobile, Ala. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in the Federal court- 
room, Federal Building, Mobile, Ala., at 2 p. m., Senator John 
Sparkman, presiding. 

Present: Senator Sparkman. 

Also present: Jack Carter, staff director and Milton Semer, coun- 
sel, Subcommittee on Housing; and John H. Yingling, chief clerk, 
and James B. Cash, Jr., staff member, Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Senator Sparkman. Let the committee come to order, please. 

There are a couple of announcements that I would like to make 
before we start. 

First of all, Judge Thomas has very kindly given us permission 
to use this courtroom. He asked that 1 express the wish of the court 
that there be no smoking in the courtroom. I hope everyone will re- 
member to observe the rule. 

Second, let me ask the witnesses that will appear before us, those 
of you who have prepared statements, if you have copies available, 
let us have them when you come up, in order that we may present 
them to the reporter and to the press. 

In the third place, let me suggest to all witnesses that before start- 
ing your statement give the reporter your name, your business, or the 
capacity in which you appear, and your address. It is necessary we 
have that in order that the record correctly show each witness, and 
in order that we may know how to get in touch with that witness, in 
the future, if we should need to. We probably will in connection 
with the transcript of his testimony. 

I should like to say this in connection with these hearings: This is 
the sixth hearing that we have had in different parts of the United 
States. Two of those six have been in Alabama, one at Huntsville, 
and this one at Mobile. 

I am sorry that other members of the subcommittee were not able 
to come with me to Mobile. I had hoped that at least one other 
would be with me, but at the last moment, he was unable to come. I 
will say that various members of the subcommittee have participated 
in the hearings in different parts of the country. We try not to over- 
work any one member, but to get all of them to participate to some 
extent. Even though I do not have any member of the committee 
with me, I am glad to have the privilege of being here myself. 
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The principal purpose of these hearings is to check into the prog- 
ress of the urban renewal part of the housing program. Urban re- 
newal, as we think of it today, is relatively new. In the 1949 act, 
we provided for slum clearance and redevelopment. We took such 
experience as we were able to get from the operation of that act and 
in 1954 amended the act so as to set up what we thought would be 
a more adequate slum clearance and urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment program. We feel that it has been making satisfactory prog- 
ress in many parts of the country. Our committee knew that Mobile 

had taken an active interest and had actually started a program that 
promised to be outstanding. We wanted to come here to see what 
you have done, and get the benefit of your suggestions and recom- 
mendations in order that we may have them when we come to con- 
sider this question of extending the urban renewal program in the 
next session of Congress. It will be necessary for us to extend it 
and to make more funds available if the program is to go on. 

I personally believe that it ought to go on, and I believe that most 
of the people throughout the United States who are familiar with it 
feel that it ought to go on. In any event, whatever action we take, 
the information that we derive from these hearings will be most help- 
ful. 

I said that urban renewal was the primary purpose of our hearings. 
That does not mean that we exclude other facets of the housing pro- 
gram that might be of interest to you here in this area. We are glad 
that you are here. 

In getting the witnesses that are scheduled to appear before us, 
we tried to make certain that everyone was given a fair opportunity to 
present his views or the views of his organization. We called upon 
the various people, groups, and or ganizations that are usually con- 
cerned with housing problems for their ideas, Those that have re- 
sponded with requests for the privilege of appearing, we have listed 
as witnesses, and we intend to call them before us this afternoon. We 
welcome any suggestions or recommendations from you at any time. 

I am glad to be : accompanied by members of the staff of the ae 
subcommittee. On my right is Jack Carter, who is staff director 
that subcommittee, and on my left is Milton Semer who is counsel. 

The Housing Subcommittee is part of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. It is true that we have our own staff and funds are ap- 
propriated specifically for a continuing housing study, but we fune- 
tion as a part of and under the supervision of the full Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate. 

We are delighted that we could have with us in these hearings a 
couple of members of the staff of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, the full committee, the parent committee: Mr. Jack Ying- 
ling, chief clerk, and Mr. James B. Cash, staff member and man of 
many trades of that committee. We are delighted to have them with 
us here in Mobile. 

I suppose we are ready to proceed. Mayor Langan, will vou come 
around ¢ 

Mayor, I want to say for the record that we are greatly indebted to 
you and those associated with you for the fine tour we had this morn- 
ing in which you pointed out so clearly to us just how your various 
programs fit in with the overall planning, the growth, and the develop- 
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ment of the city, and how well you have worked it out. I personally 
was greatly impressed with what I saw, and I want to thank you for 
making this available to us, and at the same time compliment you and 
your associates for what appears to me to be a very fine program. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH LANGAN, MAYOR, MOBILE, ALA. 


Mayor Lanegan. Thank you, Senator. First, of all, I want to wel- 
come you and the members of your staff to our city. We are very 
happy to have you here. We feel that this program is very vital to a 
city of Mobile’s background. Mobile, as of course you know, is the 
oldest city in Alabama, with over 250 years of history; so naturally 
we have had parts of our city that have been growing old for a long 
time. That is also true of most cities today in all parts of our country. 
We are faced with an amount of decay in the old city and we keep 
spreading out to new areas in trying to build our city farther out, 
and as we spread, of course, it presents many problems. 

Mobile particularly has been faced with this. It means that we 
have to continually be expanding our facilities, our streets, our utili- 
ties, and other things to serve the people; so we definitely are very 
vitally interested in this. That is the reason we are here today to 
appear before your committee, to urge you and the other Members 
of Congress to continue this urban renewal program. We feel that it 
is vital to the welfare of our city as well as the other cities of Alabama 
and the rest of the country. 

We realize that we have to clear up and remove the blighted slum 
areas in the older part of our city instead of continually expanding 
our facilities. We try to build new cities further out all the time and 
leave the old decay within the heart of the city itself. We have hada 
lack of funds—most cities are suffering from that. Mobile, along 
with many other cities, has had financial difficulties over a period of 
years, and we are in debt. But we are gradually trying to work our 
way out of debt, and not create any new debt, but still bring about 
development of our city. We are doing this; trying to approach it 
through the entire program that has been proposed by Congress for 
housing and urban improvement. 

We also, in order to try to prevent the very thing that we are 
trying to cure in our city, during the past 2 years annexed double 
the amount of the original size of our city. In other words, we went 
from around 33 square miles to almost 95 square miles of territory in 
the city of Mobile. That way, we could reach out further and plan 
through our planning commission the proper utilization of land in 
these areas, and not have slums built up all around our city, and there- 
fore have to renew and redo all of that area as the city gradually 
grew we tried to do it all at one time. 

This and furnishing services and other things have necessitated 
the use of practically all the funds available to the city. We haven't 
had as much to put into urban renewal and other operations as we 
would like to at this time, owing to the small resources the city of 
Mobile has. That is another thing that makes it difficult for us. Many 
cities through their higher tax rate can through urban renewal ac- 
tually from a monetary standpoint regain through taxes, not consid- 
ering the improvement in heath and the other benefits that come 
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through clearing up the slums in the city; but from the standpoint of 
taxes on property, we only have 714 mills in Mobile, and therefore 
to pay our one-third cost of development under the urban rene wal, 
it would be many, many years before we would ever recoup anything 
like that from the advance in the value of real estate by the im- 
provement. But we do feel that there are other benefits, and of course 
we know that the Congress felt that, too, in putting in that program 
of the benefits to health and the proper planning and proper develop- 
ment of our city. 

So, we do want to and have planned this Broad-Beauregard devel- 
opment and we have others which we plan to get into in the near fu- 
ture. Of course the other housing, the low-rent housing projects that 
we have in Mobile, have been delayed on the Broad-Beauregard de- 
velopment pending the construction of additional housing, because 
we are removing a considerable number of people from ‘this area. 
We feel that there should be additional housing provided for them 
before we go into a second program such as the Broad-Be: auregard 
development. 

We have the belt-line highway being constructed through Mobile 
as well as a proposed expressway which will remove a considerable 
number of families from these areas of Mobile; also, we have had 
recent expansion of our airport which has caused condemnation of 
a considerable number of homesites and properties. So we are trying 
to work out a gradual program to build up in the city additional 
housing and trying not to displace too many people unt il we can get 
other adequate housing to take its place. 

We feel, however, that it does require the entire type of program 
of urban renewal in our business areas, as well as in areas where we 
have slums, to clear those out to develop that portion of the city, and 
also to provide the section 221 program for these displaced persons 
to be able to get up to a percent coverage on their mortgages for 
new housing in new areas. During the past year we have adopted 
a new housing code for the city and a new electrical code, and also 
have the subcommittee of the plumbers now working on a new 
plumbing code; and tomorrow we propose to adopt the minimum 
standard housing program for the city. So, out of the adoption of 
these codes and ordinances, we should be able to set up the basis for 
our workable program and tie this in with our low-rent housing to 
take care of our people in the lowest economic brackets; then the 
urban renewal to develop the blighted areas; and then of course, 
through the section 221 program, to try to build up our city by 
rehabilitation. 

We have the realtors of our city now working up a group of persons 
to serve as a committee to work with us in the ne ‘ighborhoods, and 
we have instructed our planning commission to work out a neighbor- 
hood sectioning of the entire city, so that we can go into each area 
and, through the work of citizens and other people here, work with 
the city. We have asked Springhill College here in the city to furnish 
manpower—to go out and m: ake surveys to see what substandard or 
blighted housing exists in these areas, and also what needs the city 
has to furnish as far as utilities, pavement, parks, playgrounds, and 
other facilities. Also, in coordination with the schools and school 
board, to provide schools in these areas, and bring every area up to 
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what we feel should be the proper type of living conditions for our 
residential neighborhoods in a city of the stature of Mobile. 

This mainly is our plea today. We hope that Congress will con- 
tinue the urban renewal program and provide additional funds so 
that we can go into the type of development we feel is necessary to 
completely renovate the old rundown parts of Mobile and the blighted 
and slum areas. We want to provide our people, even those in the 
low economic levels, through the low-rent housing, with proper and 
adequate neighborhood housing in which to raise their families and 
to provide for the future security and well-being of our Nation. 

Also, we have among the city’s representatives, the representatives 
of the housing board, who would also like to testify. 

Will you call the other witnesses, or do you want me to do so? 

Senator SparKMAN. Go right ahead. 

Mayor Lanean. We have from the housing board a representative 
to speak in regard to their operation, Mr. Arch Winter, from the 
city planning commission. He will bring out the planning phase 
and also the operation of the housing board in these developments 
in Mobile. 

The last amendment to the Urban Renewal Act—whereby they 
could just let the city carry on its portion of the administrative ex- 
penses and all, where they would then go to three-quarters—I think 
would probably be beneficial to us, too. And of course our problem is, 
as I say, to recoup in some way or to try to provide the funds for these 
developments. We do have several areas in which we need to do that. 

Also, we feel that there should be a closer tie-in of the operations. 
Of course, we can do it to a certain extent through our housing 
people themselves, and we did last year establish and plan to have 
an annual planning commission meeting here in Mobile where we 
would bring together such boards as the housing board, the water and 
sewer boards, and all the various boards which perform any functions 
or have anything to do with building or the development of Mobile, 
where each one will know what everybody else is doing. But it is most 
important that the whole thing be coordinated and tied in through 
the planning commission. Actually even the granting of commit- 
ments for section 221 mortgages and everything else should, the 
same as our planning commission does, plan for the subdivisions. 
These things should be coordinated and tied in, so that we will not be 
forced to extend utilities to places where they would be uneconomical. 

Proper coordination and tying in of the subdivisions themselves and 
their locations, and many things that come up pertaining to the 
actual subdividing of land and location of playgrounds are things 
that the city is interested in, or the school board. To provide the 
facilities that the new areas that are being developed will require, so 
that we can try to pattern the granting of the commitments to fit into 
the various neighborhoods where the services are more available 
rather than to go into complete new areas and try to develop where 
everyone has to expend additional money to put in facilities—schools 
and everything else. 

We feel that that is something to which some thought should be 
a That the plan, before these commitments are granted, should 
ave an Q. K. and approval from the planning commission or the 
overall planning authority of the city. The whole development of 
the city depends upon the overall master plan of that city as con- 
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ceived by the planning commission and planning consultants and 
others; and for someone just to come in and get these commitments 
to develop other areas that are not tied into the overall plan of the 
development of the city makes it difficult. We, of course, are pledged 
to furnish services to the people and that is one of the things that the 
city is going through to provide services. It also would help us to 
have additional funds available to put into other developments 
within the older part of the city if we could do it in an orderly 
manner. Where we could plan and say, “We Il, this area will be better 
than another area 4 or 5 miles away.” So, we think that that is some- 
thing that some consideration should be given to. 

We would like to tie in. We do feel, of course, that the overall 
program is definitely a very great benefit. We still feel that we will 
probably need some low-rent housing for our Negro population. 
There are lower income people in this neighborhood. We are doing 
quite a bit of development on that. We have 407 units, as we es 
you this morning, now under construction, which will meet a lot 
of that need. The white people of our community are fairly wal 
taken care of. 

The wartime housing which has been converted into low-rent 
housing now is sufficient to take care of that need, we feel. Of 
course, we don’t want to provide any low-rent housing that will be 
excessive to our need. We feel that property owners and home- 
owners are the actual bulwark of our country, and we want every- 
body to have a home of their own if they possibly can. The sec- 
tion 220 programs will help in those fields. But we do feel that we 
have to properly plan for the people in the lower economy brackets 
and to take care of them with some low-rent housing. We may have 
to put in some other projects along with our other urban redevelop- 
ment area. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

All right, Mr. Arch Winter and Mr. Gilman Drake, will you gen- 
tlemen come up together? Identify yourselves for the record, ‘will 
you, please ? 


STATEMENT OF ARCH R. WINTER, PLANNING CONSULTANT, 
MOBILE, ALA., CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Winter. My name is Arch R. Winter, planning consultant 
to the Mobile City Planning Commission; and I have been associated 
with the Mobile Housing Board on the planning of this redevelop- 
ment project in Mobile. 

Mr. Draxe. I am C. J. Drake, secretary and executive director, 
Mobile Housing Board, 1555 Eagle Drive. 

Senator SPARKMAN. "Do you hs ave extra copies of your statement? 

Mr. DRAKE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Would you give one to the reporter? 

Mr. Winer. Gentlemen, my statement is a brief one, and it has 
mainly to do with the background of redevelopment and renewal in 
Mobile and its relation particularly to planning of the city govern- 
ment. 
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REDEVELOPMENT AS PART OF THE MASTER PLAN 


The redevelopment needs of Mobile were first brought out at the 
time the master plan for the city was made in the late 1940’s. In 
1950 the city planning commission set out in a report titled “Areas 
for Rehabilitation” the districts in which renewal was needed. This 
report served as the basis for a more detailed study by the Mobile 
Housing Board, as the local redevelopment agency, of three large 
rundown districts: the Davis Avenue area, the Carver Park area, 
and the Texas Street area. We went through all three of those this 
morning. 

The following year the housing board selected from 1 of the 3 
sections the Broad-Beauregard area for a redevelopment project. 
This is the only redevelopment project that has been carried forward 
in Mobile, although most of the public housing projects have had the 
effect of redeveloping some parts of the city. 


THE BROAD-BEAUREGARD PROJECT 


The two strong reasons for selecting the Broad-Beauregard area 
ever others were, first, that it contained some of the worst over- 
crowded and substandard housing in the city and, second, that its 
replatting and rebuilding would facilitate construction of 2 needed 
public improvements, the major street connection between the 2 
arteries from which the project takes its name and part of a main 
storm drainage line from Broad Street to One Mile Creek at Davis 
Avenue. 

Tn all of its elements—the removal of the substandard dwellings, 
the construction of the street and the drainage, the replatting of the 
street and lot pattern and the commercial reuse of thé land—the 
project conforms to the city’s master plan. 


OTHER ATTACKS ON BLIGHT 


While there has not yet been a concerted rehabilitation program in 
Mobile, there has been a great deal of slum-prevention work, along 
the lines of the so-called workable program. Subdivision regula- 
tions, in effect since 1948, have been unusually carefully administered ; 
minimum lot sizes of 6,000 square feet or more have been maintained 
in new developments, thus virtually halting overcrowding of the land. 

Zoning and a modern building code also have offered protection to 
new areas inside the city. Construction of utilities and street pavin 
in the past several years, as well as provision of new schools a 
playgrounds, has given an incentive to self-improvement in many 
neighborhoods. 

The only important deficiency in the city’s slum prevention pro- 

ram is lack of a housing code; for many years a housing code has 
en under consideration, and it appears now that minimum stand- 
ards for dwellings finally will be adopted. 


REDEVELOPMENT AND REHABILITATION 


With enactment of the housing code, a program for its use will 


have to be worked out so that it can be effectively employed to bring 
back up to standard those dwellings and those areas where blight has 
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not reached the stage of making rehabilitation economically infeasi- 
ble. The danger here, of course, is in making the mistake of sub- 
stituting rehabilitation for redevelopment: Both are needed, but 
neither can substitute for the other. While enforcement of construc- 
tion and sanitation standards can redeem much housing, there is also 
much housing that no amount of cleaning up and painting up and in- 
stalling bathrooms can bring up to acc ceptable standards; the only 
way to do away with that characteristic of shotgun housing, over- 
crowding of the land, is to do away with some of the buildings them- 
selves. 

If misapplied, as it so often is, rehabilitation can perpetuate rather 
than eliminate slums. But if it is used along with redlavelopeieaaes 
that is, along with clearance—in an overall plan for renewal, re- 
habilitation can help to cure Mobile’s slums. 

There remains the enormous need for taking out large areas of 
substandard housing and rebuilding with business, industrial or resi- 
dential uses, as called for by the city’s land use plan. The Broad- 
Beauregard project takes in only about 1 percent of the area and 
perhaps 2 or 3 percent of the dwelling units in the blighted districts 
of Mobile's metropolitan area. If redeve lopment is not speeded up, 
it might well take us over a century to take out our slums. The 
Broad-Beauregard project is only a start on what should be done here. 


THE PLANNING BACKGROUND 


We have a master plan, currently being revised and extended to 
take in the 75 square miles added to the city last year and the conse- 
quent extension into the unincorporated territory of the planning 
commission’s jurisdiction. It provides the necessary planning frame- 
work for renewal and it is ready for use for that purpose. 

Senator SparkMaANn. Thank you. 


Now, Mr. Drake. 


STATEMENT OF GILMAN DRAKE, SECRETARY AND EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, MOBILE, ALA., HOUSING BOARD 


Mr. Drake. I didn’t prepare a written statement. 

I would like to say this in behalf of the Mobile Housing Authority, 
Mobile Housing Board, that in line with the plans of the city plan- 
ning commission, it is our purpose and our intent to implement the 
program as they are laying it out in the master city plan, to remove 
and clear the slums as rapidly as feasible to do. In that connection 
we have made plans and have cleared slums over the years from the 
beginning of the 1937 act, starting in 1939. We are presently en- 
gaged, not only in clearing ‘the 18 blocks for this urban redev elopment 
project, but we are also cleari ing about the same number of blocks or 
area for the construction of the 407-unit title 3 housing project; 
low-rent housing project. Weare very much interested in cont inuing 
that method of ‘clearing the slums by building the necessary housing 
projects on an equivalent elimination basis. 

We have never, since the beginning of our organization, thought 
too well of the development of vacant land—we want to clear the 
slums. So, we have plenty of area, as Mr. Winter has shown you, 
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in which to work and on which preliminary studies have been made 
and are more or less kept up to date. | 

We, of course, at the present time have a program of low-rent 
housing of roughly, in round figures, 3,400 units. Only 800 of those 
are for the minority group. That ratio is out of proportion. We 
need considerably more for the Negro population. 

Senator SparKMAN. Do you agree with the mayor that the housing 
that has been taken over, principally the war housing that is already 
being used for whites, pretty well supplies their needs ? 

Mr. Drake. From all appearances, that is the case, Senator. We 
do not believe that additional white low-rent housing would be justi- 
fied at the present time. 

Senator SparKMAN. But you do feel a need for the colored 
population ¢ | Hig ae 

Mr. Drake. That is obvious to anybody that is familiar with it at 
all. We have in Mobile today, for example, around 15,000 substand- 
ard houses, and a large majority of that, some 70 percent, would be 
Negro occupancy. According to the demand that we have at the 
present time, the backlog of applications, and our knowledge of the 
needs, there is apparent to us a need for 4,000 more dwelling units of 
that character than we have today. 

We have, right at the moment, a backlog of over 2,000 applications, 
and we don’t even try to get them. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Drake. 

Let me ask you a question, Mr. Winter. You are the city pees: 
You heard the statement made by the mayor a while ago about the 
location of section 221 projects, that it ought to fit in with the plan- 
ning; have you any comment on that? May I say, this is the thing 
that puzzles me. It seems to me that it would have to fit in with 
the city planning. I might address this question to Mr. Holliman, not 
to answer now, but perhaps later on he can give us an answer. Isn’t 
it necessary before the FHA, for instance, will allot section 221, that 
they be satisfied that city utilities will be furnished—not necessarily 
city utilities, but that water, power, streets, and sewers, and those 
things will be available? 

Mr. Winter. I can’t answer for the FHA, that is as far as the 
utilities are concerned. The aspect of that, of the section 221 housing, 
that comes before the planning commission and the problem that it 
has right now, is mainly one of subdivision design. If an individual 
proposes to build housing, he first has to make a subdivision of land, 
and that subdivision of land has to meet all of the standards of the 
planning commission including those for street improvements and 
others. 

Senator Sparkman. And if it is inside the city, it has to be accepted 
by the city ; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Winter. The streets have to be accepted by the city. 

Senator Sparkman. That is, before it’s—— 

Mr. Winter. That’s right. But if they meet such standards, 
normally they are accepted, standards of design and improvement. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. You say that has to fit in with the 
planning ? 

Mr. Winter. Yes, it has to fit in with the planning of the city asa 
whole, just as any other subdivision or development would. 
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Mr. Carrer. Mr. Winter, if the city is growing in a certain direc- 
tion—let us suppose, in a theoretical situation, ‘the city is growing 
north—and some redeveloper establishes a subdivision to the south, 
which the city planners are reserving for some other type of dev elop- 
ment. Even if the development of that project in that particular 
section is in accordance with city standards, couldn’t the city refuse 
in the initial phases to accept that type of development in that area 
because it doesn’t fit in with the city’s overall plan of development? 

Mr. Winter. Speaking for the city planning commission, I don’t 
think they could refuse any development on the basis of an opinion 
that it ought to go somewhere else. They could impose standards 
on it, and they do; but if it meets those standards, I think they have 
no alternative but to approve it. 

Senator SparkMAN. In other words, they could lay out certain 
territory under a zoning system and if it conflicted with those zoning 
requirements, they could turn it down. 

Mr. Winter. That’s correct. It would have to meet the zoning 
standards and the subdivision standards, but if it met those, they 
couldn’t turn it down. 

Mr. Carrer. Then you don’t have much control over the develop- 
ment of your community, do you? 

Mr. Drake. In answer to the question, Mr. Chairman, they wouldn’t 
permit a subdivision in the south side, like you said, if the zoning 
ordinance provided that was industrial or—— 

Senator SPARKMAN. Reserved for that purpose. 

Mr. Carter. I understand that, but assume that you wanted to 
have a very expensive area of your city grow in one direction, and 
someone put low-cost housing right in the middle of that, wouldn't 
that upset your general plan? 

Mr. Winter. No, we don’t zone by cost of housing; we zone by 
standards of area. 

Mr. Carrer. It seems to me that there is an area there where you 
would have some discretion. 

Mr. Winter. We do have some discretion; that is, it is required 
that all of our standards be met, but beyond that, I don’t suppose 
we do have too much. We haven't reached the point where we can 
tell people whether they can or cannot use their land. 

Senator SrparkMAN. I suppose land values would have to do with 
the type of subdivision. | 

Mr. Winter. They must use their land in accordance with the 
standards that have been set up, and they do that, and there is a 
strong control in that way over the development. 

Mr. Carrer. Do we understand the mayor is suggesting that there 
should be a stronger control or cooperation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the city; such that you could have more control over 
that situation ? 

Mr. Winter. I don’t know 

Senator SparKMAN. Let me ask the mayor if he could clear that 
up for us. In other words, let’s go back to the specific problem that 
you referred to, that is, the location of section 221 housing. My un- 
derstanding—mi: aybe we ought to invite Mr. Holliman in on this— 
my understanding i is that before the FHA will approve the location, 

say of section 221, or of any housing, subdivisions, they must be cer- 
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tain that adequate utilities will be available to that property? Isn’t 
that right, Mr. Holliman ¢ 

Mr. Hotiran. Yes, that’s right. he ita 

Mayor Lanean. That is true, but from the city’s standpoint, it 
might be more economical or better in accordance with this planning, 
if we could go ahead and plan areas in progression rather than 
jumping and having to extend something out another 2 or 3 miles 
to some other area where the area in between wasn’t built. In other 
words, we would just be merely doing it in order to service a group 
of people, which was a large group, and which because of the great 
expansion of our city boundary—we have expanded our boundaries 
trying to plan for the future and have an orderly development of our 
city, and gradually put water and sewer service and other things to 
those areas, parks, playgrounds, fire protection, and all of those 
things—but to have to jump great areas in order to provide that pro- 
gram, sometimes places a heavy burden on us to do so. 

Senator SparkMAN. Are you required to do so if you feel that 

Mayor Laneaan. No, sir, we are not required to do so, but that’s 
the problem, as I say. Whether we should curtail doing that service 
or whether it would not be better to have a little bit more coordina- 
tion to begin with in the planning commission to see whether or not 
those commitments should be given. 

Senator SparkMAN. In other words, you ought to be consulted, 
the city or the city planning commission ought to be consulted, as 
to whether or not this best fits in with what they conceive to be the 
orderly growth of the city. 

Mayor Lancan. Where we have all of our utilities and facilities 
right here to this acreage of land, 1 man here would have 500 acres 
that he wanted to develop, and another man would have 500 acres 
4 miles further out. It would certainly be more economical for the 
city to have the area developed close in where it would be easier 
to provide the services; and the same way with other services—the 
busline, and things like that. You are dealing here with people who 
are evidently in the lower-income brackets. We wouldn’t need the 
benefit of the section 221 program for $9,000. There are many things 
that have to be considered in the location of that that I feel at least 
should be considered by the planning commission itself before 
the commitment is made for the construction—at least the mort- 
gage commitments are made—to the person for development of an 
area. 

Mr. Carrer. Commitment by the FHA—— 

Mayor Lanean. That’s right. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Holliman, would you like to comment now, 
or would you rather wait and let these accumulate and make one 
statement at the end ¢ 








STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. HOLLIMAN, DIRECTOR, ACCOMPANIED 
BY HERSCHEL McKINLEY, CHIEF UNDERWRITER, FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Resumed 


Mr. Hotrman. We can handle it any way that you like, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. No, I would rather handle it the way you like. 

Mr. Hottiman. Let me make this comment: The mayor’s pro- 
posal would be an ideal situation, but in our experience communi- 
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ties don’t grow that way. Communities spring up and they spread 
and they spread toward the city and they spread the other way. It 
would be wonderful if they took it step by step and spread out. 

I have the chief underwriter here—this is to some degree a tech- 
nical question—and I would like him to comment on it. 

Senator SparKMAN. Fine. 

Mr. Hotitiman. Mr. McKinley 

Senator SparkmMan. Mr. McKinley, will you state again for the 
reporter your name and capacity ? 

Mr. McKrnuey. I am Herschel McKinley, chief underwriter, Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Birmingham insuring office. 

The situation defined by the mayor, of course, as Mr. Holliman 
said, would be ideal and certainly to be desired by everyone. How- 
ever, we must recognize the practical aspects of the situation. Con- 
gress has done so and so has the Federal Housing Administration in 
W ashington when they decreed that the location would be the same 
under section 221, the criteria for its acceptance, as under section 208 
(i). That is, unless the location was rejectable in one specific cate- 
gory, the rating overall of 50 or less would still make it an acceptable 
locs ation, which is untrue in our regular program of section 203 
(Dp 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. McKinley, that rating of 50 or less doesn’t mean 
anything to us. 

Mr. McKrntry. Very well, do you want me to explain it ? 

Mr. Carrer. Very briefly. 

Mr. McKintey. To be acceptable for mortgage issuance we have 
a rating of location which has a numerical add up of 50 under see- 
tion 203 (b), and it is automatically a reject. Under sections 203 (1) 
or 221 the rating of location can be 30 and still be acceptable. For a 
location under section 221 to be a reject, it must be rejected speci- 
fically as to transportation, lack of utilities, lack of community facili- 
ties, lack of recreation, and social aspects. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. McKinley, you say that the standards for the ae- 
ceptability of sections 203 (i) and 221 are lower than the standards 
for section 203 (b)—— 

Mr. McKin ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. That is the gist of what you are saying ? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir, exactly. For this reason: The maximum 
mortgage under a section 221, which can be a 100-percent mortgage, is 
$9,000. It is designed to accommodate those people who are being 
displ wed with a flexibility that recognizes the fact that to encourage 
builders to construct such, we give them the 60-day waiting period. 
After that if they have not, after a diligent effort. found a purchaser, 
they can sell any one. 

The people being displaced have a salary income which ranges from 
a few hundred dollars per annum to $4,000 or $4,500; so they can’t 
buy a very expensive house—in fact, the majority of those bei ‘ing dis- 
placed are having a hard time qualifying through our mortgage 
credit criteria in being able to pay for over a 39-year period the prop- 
erty which can be constructed for them. 

Mr. Semer. You say people are having difficulty qualifying for 
section 221? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir,asa result of their income. 
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Mr. Semer. Do you have any figures on that / 

Mr. McKinury. No, sir, but I do know on the ones that we have 
handled through the Birmingham office and Huntsville and in other 
places that we are having considerable difficulty. And it has been 
experienced in other offices too. _ 

Mr. Semer. Do you have any figures on this point : Of the displaced 
families you have analyzed, what proportion would qualify for public 
housing, Which ones would qualify for section 221 

Mr. McKintry. Yes, I can get to that; but if you will let me pursue 
what—— ’ 

Mr. Semer. Can you give us the rough proportions ? 

Mr. McKintey. I have statistics that I can bring up for you. If 
you will let me pursue what I started awhile ago— 

Mr. Semer. Excuse me. 

Mr. McKintey. Namely, this. Therefore, we have to find land 
which will be cheap enough that when you subdivide it, you won’t have 
a disproportionate amount of the completed property in a land 
development. When you come in in an orderly—that is, without leap- 
frogging a city—if you would seek land for section 221, as the mayor 
envisions, that already has all of these utilities and facilities, the price 
would be prohibitive for such final sales prices. So it is necessary 
that it be leapfrogged, that you go into areas that you would not 
ordinarily go into in order to find land at a price which can be de- 
veloped in accordance with our development procedures. That would 
make it practical to build and construct as near to a $9,000 house as 
possible. For every dollar over that you get, that much more does 
the person being displaced have to have as a total downpayment. He 
has no money, or he wouldn’t be living, for the most part, under those 
conditions. 

In respect to the salaries—— 

Mr. Hotirman. Senator Sparkman, let me add that one of our big 
problems is the cost of land, locations. Builders come to us frequently 
with that problem. We have areas, towns and cities, where the need 
is great—we have such a situation in Birmingham. We are in dire 
need of housing for minority groups, and it is very difficult to find 
land that is suitable. Land that is priced so a builder or developer 
can buy and afford to build a $9,000 house or, of course, a house of 
less cost than that. 

Senator SparkMAN. I know that is a great problem. That is true 
all over the country. It is one of the real problems that we run 
into in the whole field of housing, of whatever type. 

Mr. Hotiman. Yes, sir. We have the statistics here showing the 
income breakdown of the proposed displacements, and of course we 
try to coordinate that program with these figures. We try, of course, 
also to coordinate it with the upheaval and the displacement. 

Mr. McKinry. Here are figures of data connected with the city of 
Mobile in support of their proposal to bring about a slum-clearance 
and ian ca lieukeniares program in asking for a certification of 





need as to number: 80 percent of the families had an income of $3,517, 
total average, both white and nonwhite. White, 80 percent, $4,000; 
nonwhite, $3,131. 66 percent was $3,032; a total for white of $3,678; 
nonwhite, $2,567. 
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Mr. Semer. Mr. McKinley, at this point, can you give us a summary 
statement of what the average is for the white, and what the average 
is for the nonwhite? 

Mr. McKuintey. I don’t have it by average—I just have a figure. 
$4,000 for white; $3,131 for nonwhite. That’s 80 percent of the fam- 
ilies. 66 percent ‘of the families, $3,678 for white, $2,567 for non- 
white; 50 percent, $3,250 for white. $2,085 for nonwhite. 

Here are some more figures which I think will 

Mr. Carter. What figures are you going to cite now ? 

Mr. McKinury. These are the housing resources for displaced fam- 
ilies. I don’t think this will be of any value to you. 

Senator Sparkman. Let me ask you this, Mr. McKinley: I think 
what you are doing there is justifyi ing the statement that was briefly 
given by Mr. Holliman a few minutes ago, and which we all accept, 
that land price is a real problem ? 

Mr. McKintry. Oh, yes, absolutely. 

Senator Sparkman. Particularly so in section 221, because the peo- 
ple that are being replaced are people of low income. 

Mr. McKrntey. Are people of low income; yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. We all accept that as a fact. It seems to me 
that the question boils down to this: That it is probably a matter 
between the city on one hand, the developers on the other hand, and 
the FHA on the third hand—is simply better cooperation. It would 
seem to me that if a proposal comes before the city planning com- 
mission that does conflict with the general overall planning, that a 
recommendation would simply be made to the city that it not agree 
to accept it until and unless other areas were explored and it be made 
certain that this was the one that would best meet the program. There 
is a real problem here. 

Let me call your attention to one provision in the law: It says that 
this is one of the things that the city must show before it can have 
an urban renewal program agreed to—“there be a feasible method 
for the temporary relocation of families displaced from the project 
area, and that there are being provided in the project area and other 
areas not generally less desirable in regard to public utilities and 
public commercial facilities and that rent and prices within the 
financial means of the families displaced from the project area, decent, 

safe, and sanitary dwellings equal in number to the number of and 
available to such displaced ‘families and reason: ably accessible to their 
places of employment. * * *” You have a lot of factors there to be 
taken into consideration, and they all have to be taken into consid- 
eration along with the land-value problem that has been mentioned. 
It seems to me that it is a matter of working out a better coordination 
among the three, as I see it. 

Mayor, do you have something else ? 

Mayor Lanean. That to a great extent is correct. I think if there 
are commitments, the field should be thrown open to any and all 
developers to come in with their plans. From the plans of those 
people who would be desirous of qualifying under section 221, we 
could then select the programs which were more in keeping with the 
orderly progression and development of our city, as well as those 
which would cost the city the least to furnish the services. Then let 
those go to the FHA, or at least to the HHF A, whoever is handling 
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it, to ask for the commitments, but not have the commitments to come 
to us and say “We have commitments for so and so, and we want to 
ut something out here” 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Does that happen? 

Mayor Lanean. That’s the way it happens, I think. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Mayor, I still think you have the whip hand, 
because FHA cannot close mortgages on these individual homes until 
after you have either accepted or agreed to accept the streets 

Mayor Lanean. I realize all of those things, but as I say, it isa 
question of someone coming up with an answer. To a certain extent 
we are being told that that’s the only road that we can follow, and 
therefore, in order to cooperate, in order to provide for the needs of 
the people of the community, we must go ahead and go to the extra 
expense to provide for those things. Whereas if it were the other 
way around, coming through the planning commission first to see 
what would be available and what could be done, and then the recom- 
mendations go to the Federal Housing people, then I think it could 
be taken care of in a better manner. Maybe we can get with Mr. 
Holliman’s office and work out some details of some way to process 
the handling of it. We will have, with other developments coming 
in, expressways and other things—other persons who are going to 
be displaced. We would like, as much as a to do it without 
having to spread out too rapidly in providing for these people and 
then have a heavy expense on the city and its boards to meet those 
needs. 

Mr. McKintey. May I read a letter for you, Senator? 

Senator Sparkman. All right. 

Mr. McKintey. The letter reads: 








MosiLe, ALA., January 5, 1956. 
Section 221, Relocation Housing Insurance. 


Hon. JoserpH N. LANGAN, 
Mayor of Mobile, Mobile, Ala. 


My Dear Mayor LANGAN: In further reference to your letter of October 28, 
this is to advise you that on December 19, 1955, the HHFA Administrator certi- 
fied the FHA that 240 is the maximum total number of relocation housing 
units in Mobile that can be insured under section 221 of the National Housing 
Act. Of this number, 200 are reserved for occupancy by Negroes and members 
of other minority groups; however, because of market judgments and other 
underwriting considerations essential to mortgage insurance, the number of 
units for which FHA may insure mortgage insurance commitments may be sub- 
stantially less than the maximum number of units specified above, and any such 
commitment will depend upon the establishment of eligibility for insurance of 
the mortgage pursuant to terms and conditions prescribed by FHA under section 
221 (b). If and when there is an actual need for relocation housing insurance 
under section 221, we would like for you or your relocation agency to advise 
us of that need promptly, so that we may plan accordingly. This office is 
responsible for developing with builders the specifics of unit prices, sizes, rents, 
ete., and for the provisions of controls to insure that eligible families desiring 
to occupy units financed with mortgages under section 221 will enjoy a prefer- 
ence or priority to purchase or rent such units. We would welcome the advice 
of the relocation agency in this connection, and would like particularly to 
collaborate with it in developing a suitable method of determining eligibility. 
It appears that a standard form of certificate eligibility would be desirable. 
Any recommendations or suggestions that you may make will be appreciated. 


I think that was an offer to act and to cooperate. 


Ys Carrer. Mr. McKinley, has the city ever certified a relocation 
officer ? 
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Mr. McKrntey. So far as I can tell from this record, I have no 
relocation officer yet certified. 

Mr. Carrer. They haven’t asked for any—— 

Mr. Hotimman. Mr. McKinley, I believe there is a letter in there, 
of recent date, from Mr. Alexander, indicating the need. 

Senator Sparkman, let me say that we will be glad to cooperate 
with the good mayor in any way that we possibly can. We are inter- 
ested in this program, and we are interested in Mobile. 

Mr. Carter. I would like to see that letter. 

Mr. McKrntey. From Mr. Alexander? 

Mr. Carter. I don’t want to read it—I just want to know that it is 
in there. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. McKinley, what is your position in the FHA 
Insuring Office with regard to this procedure—that is, are you pro- 
hibited from making any move until you get a certification by the 
city? 

Mr. McKrntey. No. The only prohibition is, first, that a total 
number of units must have been certified by the Administrator of 
HHFA ; secondly —— 

Mr. Semer. How does he find out ? 

Mr. McKintey. He finds out through his agencies who certified 
as a result of a petition from the city, supported by evidence, recom- 
mendation 

Mr. Semer. You are informed by the HHFA of the commitments 
you can issue ? 

Mr. McKrintey. Yes, sir. The total number of units we can in- 
sure—not commitments issued. 

Mr. Semer. The information you get from the HHFA is the num- 
ber of units you can write insurance on? 

Mr. McKintery. The maximum number; yes. 

Mr. Semer. The maximum number. 

Mr. McKintey. The maximum number, yes, beyond which we 
cannot go. 

Mr, Semer. What is the situation here in Mobile? 

Mr. McKintey. We have a total now of 1,250 in Mobile. 

Mr. Semer. All right, that means that the HHFA Administrator 
has informed you? 

Mr. McKrntey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. That you can write insurance on up to 1,250 mortgages? 

Mr. McKrntey. Yes, under section 221. 

Mr. Semer. What is the city’s role? 

Mr. McKintey. The city’s role, before any insurance application 
can even be considered, the mayor must formally petition the FHA 
to make available in his city the provisions of section 221. That has 
been done. 

Mr. Semer. The mayor has formally petitioned the FHA? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. To make section 221 available in Mobile? 

Mr. McKIntey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. All right, now that that formal petition has been made, 
what is your position? 
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Mr. McKintey. We ask for cooperation in determining when the 
need was apparent, and when—— 

Mr. Semen. Is there a question of timing? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir, because you see-— 

Mr. Semer. All right, now, you have never gotten any representa- 
tion from the city with regard to this problem of timing? 

Mr. McKintey. We have a letter here from Mr. James R. Alex- 
ander, Jr., administrative assistant to the mayor, dated August 30, 
1957, in which he says: 

We would like to point out that due to the acquisition of land for our low- 
rent project, Alabama 2—4, in conjunction with our slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment project, UR Alabama 3-1, now underway, there has been created 
in the Mobile area an acute shortage of housing for nonwhites; there being 
relatively no housing available for these people, it has been necessary for them 
to move into other slum areas, thereby creating a situation much worse than 
what they had previously lived in. Unless something is done to encourage 
private industry to build private housing immediately, it appears that land 
acquisition for governmental projects in this area will be seriously impeded. 








So, there is an immediate need 

Senator SparkMAN. And up above there he actually gives an 
estimate. 

-Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. In the first paragraph, he says that in pur- 
suance to the telephone request they are estimating the need, 150 
white and 847 nonwhite; is that right? 

Mr. McKintery. Yes, sir, that’s correct, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. That was taken as being the statement of the 
need of section 221 housing here? 

Mr. McKrintey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. It seems to me that it is certainly adequate. 
There ought to be, as Mr. Holliman has suggested would be his pur- 
pon close cooperation with the city for the reason that section 221 

ousing is almost in the same category—I mean so far as the city is 
concerned—as public housing. It is not public housing, but it Is a 
duty imposed upon the city, if it is to have slum clearance or an urban 
renewal project, to have this housing ready. Certainly a public 
housing project would not be located if it did not fit in with the city’s 
housing authority ideas as to where it ought to be. It seems to me 
that pretty much the same type of cooperation ought to prevail with 
the location of section 291 housing, because it is analogous in character. 
But I think we have spent enough time on this. é 

Is Mayor Mingledorff, of Savannah, Ga., here? The mayor is not 
here, but his representative is. You are Mr. Taubin? 

Mr. Taupin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Harold Taubin, executive director of 
Chatham County-Savannah Metropolitan Planning Commission, 
Savannah, Ga. 

_ Mr. Taubin, we are glad to have you with us, and you may proceed 
m your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF MAYOR W. L. MINGLEDORFF, JR., SAVANNAH, GA.,, 
BY HAROLD TAUBIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF CHATHAM 
COUNTY-SAVANNAH METROPOLITAN PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Taupin. Senator Sparkman, the following is a statement pre- 
pared by Mayor W. L. Mingledorff, Jr., of Savannah, Ga.: 


GENTLEMEN: I regret my inability to appear before you in person. So many 
year-end duties as mayor make this impossible. 

We of Savannah embarked several years ago on a very extensive urban renewal 
program involving approximately 600 acres. The area encompasses a large 
percentage of our poorer Negro houses. We have pressed this matter as expedi- 
tiously as possible but, as you gentlemen know, much goes into this program 
other than just demolition of slums. We have made substantial progress in 
all areas of the program. 

Several months ago we agreed to modify our procedure to take only a com- 
paratively small area at a time. This reduced the Government’s commitment 
to what we will use in the immediate future. 

We are certainly in agreement with the attempts to reduce expenditures at 
all levels of government. We of Savannah would, however, like to point out 
our own observations to the effect of urban renewal on Savannah and the effect 
the loss of the program would entail. 

The Federal Government spends large sums of money each year for health 
and welfare. The slums in question are the source of 90 percent of the tuberen- 
losis cases of Chatham County. Our incidence for this disease is one of the 
highest in the South, and the highest in Georgia. As long as these slums exist, 
people will live in them for the cheaper rents. 

The city is confronted with the eternal cycle. Private enterprise will not 
provide houses which of a necessity must rent for much more than the present 
slums when they are confronted with competition from the slum dwellings. The 
city, on the other hand, cannot proceed to condemn and remove the slum dwell- 
ings except by a very slow process involving a few at a time. This is largely 
due to the fact that there is no place to which those evicted can move. Under 
the urban renewal program, assurances can be given that a large area will be 
removed at one time, thereby permitting private enterprise not only to antici- 
pate their removal, but to also reconstruct new housing at a reasonable cost 
due to the fact that the land in the downtown area can be offered at a reasonable 
price, while, if the total cost of clearing the land was put into the cost of the 
new development, only uses of higher value than low cost residential would 
apply. 

The question on everyone’s mind is: Why cannot this program be carried out 
at the local level? From the practical standpoint, cities are not able to tax at 
the local level, to adequately carry the ever-increasing cost of the present mu- 
nicipal services. The Federal and State Governments have taken over so 
many fields of taxation that the cities are restricted almost 100 percent to the 
field of ad valorem taxes. An example of this would be the Federal gasoline 
tax which is collected on all gasoline purchased by the average citizen, yet 
the greater majority of the gasoline actually burned in automobiles is consumed 
on city streets. It is true that the Federal Government reallocates a large 
amount of this tax back to the various States. 

Because of the regulations now applying to the construction of roads, both 
by the Federal and State Governments, the majority of this money is spent in 
areas outside of the cities, thereby leaving the cities’ problem of traffic to be 
largely financed with local funds. Most of the State and Federal aid is allotted 
in other fields to agencies other than municipal. The urban renewal program 
is the first instance of Federal participation in a program designed primarily 
to aid municipalities. 

Another reason for praticipation by the Federal Government is that the 
Federal Government is now heavily involved in the field of health and welfare. 
Large sums are contributed to the States which are, in turn, reallocated to 
the counties for welfare. As cited earlier, 90 percent of the tuberculosis cases 
emanate from the slum areas in the city of Savannah. One case where the 
breadwinner of a family contacts tuberculosis and has to be sent away to the 
State hospital, will cost in welfare funds, thousands of dollars. We not only 
have to pay for the hospital care of the patient but have to provide for the 
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entire family support through welfare funds. It is our contention that it 
seems foolish to, year after year, appropriate money to continue to offset the 
conditions that are largely caused by such slum areas. The control of any epi- 
demic is almost impossible once it gets established in a slum area. 

I am a firm believer in the free enterprise system. I have yet to talk to a 
single person who sincerely believes that private enterprise will, on its own, 
eradicate the large slums that exist, yet the majority of the people are most en- 
thusiastic in their support of our present urban renewal program. They recog- 
nize the fact that it is costing them money, but one of the largest selling points 
has been that they are spending money to gain the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that if that money is not spent locally, the matching funds of the 
Federal Government will be lost. While I recognize the obvious fact that in 
reality they are paying the total cost, we must from the practical standpoint 
also recognize that those same people would not be willing to pay the total cost 
at the local level. 

Tam convinced that the urban renewal program has been a godsend to the city 
of Savannah. I feel that in the long run it will benefit the city through the 
reduction of health, fire, and safety hazards, and reduction in crime. Through 
the elimination of slums we will raise moral and economic standards of a large 
segment of our population and save the taxpayers much expense in the future 
at all levels of government. 

I urge the committee to recommend provisions for the program to continue. 
If national defense costs should be such that the program has to be curtailed, 
at least make provisions for those projects which have been approved and 
started to be continued. 

"IT wish that I could have madé this plea in person. I think you sincerely for 
the opportunity of at least making this statement through Mr. Harold Taubin, 
executive director of the metropolitan planning commission. 


Senator Sparkman. Thank you, Mr. Taubin. We are very glad to 
have that very fine statement. I wish that you would express to the 
mayor our regret that he was not able to be present. 

Mr. Taupin. I'll do that, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. Did I understand that you were going to pre- 
sent also a message from the president of the southeast chapter, 
American Institute of Planners 

Mr. Taupin. Yes, sir; I am wearing several hats today. I have 
two other statements here. I don’t know whether you want them all 
at the same time 

Senator Sparkman. I think we might as well get them out of the 
way, unless you want to stay over until tomorrow. 

Mr. Taupin. I would prefer not to. 

First, sir, before I proceed with the remaining two statements— 
and I will take them in this sequence, the second statement will be that 
of the metropolitan planning commission, and the last will be that 
of Mr. Irving Hand, who is president of the American Institute of 
Planners, southeast chapter. I should like to state for the record 
that we in Savannah are very much impressed by the very fine job that 
the Atlanta regional office of the HHFA is doing in the Southeast. 
Too often these hearings, as you know, sir, are used for the purpose 
of criticism. We would like to have the record show a few bouquets 
for Mr. Walter Keyes, who is regional administrator, region ITI, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; Mr. Bruce Wedge, who is re- 
gional director of urban renewal; and Mr. Frederick A. Smith, Mr. 
Vincent Connerat, Mr. Karl M. Tomfohrde, Mr. Leo Zuber, and 
Miss Margaret Carroll, who are members of Mr. Bruce Wedge’s staff. 

Senator Sparkman. I see, Mr. Taubin, that Mr. Keyes and Mr. 
Wedge are present at this hearing, and they attended the hearings in 
Huntsville also. I may say that I heard nothing but praise for the 
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work of these gentlemen. Apparently the fine work that is being done 
throughout the Southeast in connection with urban renewal is in part 
due to the fine cooperation between these gentlemen and the city 
officials of the various cities. 

Mr. Taupin. We are very much convinced of that, sir, and we think 
that the Southeast is going to have a great deal to show because of 
their fine efforts in this regard, So, with your permission, sir, I will 
proceed to read the statement for the Chatham County- Savannah 
Metropolitan Planning Commission, which is the official planning 
agency of Chatham C ounty and the city of Savannah; and if I may, 
sir, I will just read some extracts from this statement so as not to 
burden you with too much. 

Senator SparkMAN. The entire paper will be printed in the record, 
sir. 

Mr. Taupin. I am sure it will, sir. 

In summary, the Metropolitan Savannah-Chatham County area is 
and has been trying for almost 30 years to establish a continuing plan- 
ning program. The fact that this metropolitan planning commission 
was ; finally established in 1955 after three decades of local effort is 
directly attributable to the Federal assistance provided by section 701 
of the 1954 Housing Act. The simple reason why it took us three 
decades to get started in this regard we feel is attributable to the fact 
that many of the problems which we have are not problems that we 
‘van address ourselves to efficiently and economically without outside 
assistance. 

This is saying a lot for a community like Chatham County and the 
people in it, because, as I am sure you can appreciate, sir, they are not 
looking for ‘handouts. It is only because they are convinced that it is 
only with Federal assistance under the provisions of the 1954 act that 
they can begin to meet some of their problems that they have sought 
saled assistance and have eagerly applied themselves to the task of 
carrying out the functions of ‘the 1954 act. 

If I may, I would like to cite five examples of how we see the local 
planning program relating to the overall community needs and to 
specific problems that are broader than problems that we can solve 
within the local area of Chatham County itself. 

First, in regard to urban renewal, in 1950, 38.7 percent of the oc- 
cupied dwellings in Chatham County were substandard. Making 
up this percentage were: 23.6 percent of the dwellings which were 
classified as dilapidated, 8.7 percent which were without private bath 
and toilet, and 6 percent, or a little better, were without running wa- 
ter. This represented better than 10,000 dwelling units in the com- 
munity, and an occupancy rate of better than 35,000 human beings. 

We are very much concerned about that problem, and we want to 
do something about correcting it, sir. We see that by going about 
planning for our community in an orderly way, and relating those 
planning proposals to implementation proposals, such as are possible 
through the urban renewal program, we can begin in an orderly 
way to solve this problem which has broader significance than to the 
local community itself. May I just quote from the Savannah Morn- 
ing News editorial of this past Saturday, which was written specifi- 
s,s to the subject of this hearing today, and these are excerpts: 


A nation reflects either the strength or the weakness of its people—and you 
can’t raise good citizens in slums, * * * This country can spend billions upon 
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billions for missiles and other weapons, but if the cost is millions, including 
Savannah's thousands, left in huts and hovels, with no hope for decent housing, 
what have we gained? Surely there are other programs which may be re- 
duced with much less ill effect upon the people who need help the most * * * 
urban renewal should remain above politics, for it deals with one of the basic 
humanities—the terrible need of millions of our people for decent homes. 

That is the end of the quote; and here are some of the ways in 
which the continuing planning program in our area relates to urban 
renewal: (1) It establishes those elements of the comprehensive com- 
munity development plan (such as streets and highways, community 
facilities, water and sewer facilities) to which the improvement pro- 
grams for individual renewal areas can be logically tied in; (2) it 
provides a general land-use plan which will define the direction and 
manner of orderly development and prevent the spread of urban 
blight and slums, so that we aren’t continually faced with the 
problem of doing the job over and over again with each generation ; 
and (3) it prepares and assists in the administration of such local 
government tools as zoning, subdivision regulations, and the annual 
capital eee budget so as to protect those urban renewal 
projects w ich have been completed, and so as to prevent the crea- 
tion of new slums in established residential districts and new residen- 
tial subdivisions. 

Our second example is in regard to the continuing planning pro- 

am in its relation to the Federal highway improvement programs. 
Federal highway planners have a difficult job and they must, of neces- 
sity, be concerned with the big picture. A soundly conceived local 

lanning program provides insurance that the Federal interstate 
ighway network and federally aided primary and secondary roads 
will be constructed to serve local as well as national needs, and not 
as a monument to a detached bureaucracy. 

In Chatham County the United States Bureau of Public Roads and 
the Georgia State Highway Department have been working very 
closely with this planning commission in the location of interstate 
routes, as well as in the location of routes that are eligible for Fed- 
eral aid to primary and secondary urban roads. 

Every Federal and State road official that I know will testify to 
the absolute necessity for having an adequately staffed local planning 
commission if the location and improvement of major thoroughfares 
in urban areas is to be competently handled. A qualified local planning 
commission can provide the comprehensive community planning and 
development frame which Federal and State road officials have found 
so essential in making rational determinations. Now, from the local 
community’s point of view the benefits from such a working relation- 
are pretty obvious: the detailed work that is necessary for pro- 
perly locating the major thoroughfare network and relating it to 
the local street pattern in its comprehensive community plan always 
pays dividends when it puts the roads where they can serve the 
people and the local economy best. 

From the Federal and State road officials’ point of view, it serves 
a need by assisting them in protecting land against premature sub- 
division or development which will be required for future highways 
or the widening of existing heavily traveled roads. The savings that 
result from purchasing farm or undeveloped land, instead of having 
to purchase developed land or land whose value has been artificially 
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built up by premature subdivision or phony land transfers, can alone 
justify the cost of a good local planning program. 

Our third example is with relation to civil defense, and here 1 would 
just like to summarize this example by stating that we have a very 
serious road-network problem in our area with “regard to the sachin 
of evacuation. Weare on a bluff that fronts on the Savannah River, 
and the city has developed, both north and south and east and west. 
Traffic by and |: arge in time of emergency w ould have to literally pass 
through the most congested part of the city in order to get out into the 
open countryside ; and then once having gotten out of that congested 
area, there is no place for them to go except the Atlantic Ocean if 
they go to the east, and if they go to the south, they end up in the 
marshes. So this is a very real problem and our local planning com- 
mission is working on that in conjunction with the assistance of the 
Federal and State “people. 

Our fourth example of the relationship of community planning to 
broader problems is that with regard to industrial development, ‘and 
here we see the problem in terms of the entire Southeast, where the 
Southeast is no Somes a stepchild of the American economy but is 
beginning to enjoy some of the fruits of the higher standards of 
living which other parts of the country have enjoyed for so long. 
But there are existing factors which repel new industry. Those of us 
who are charged with the responsibility for anticipating the land area 
and location requirements of new industry would do well to recognize 
these repellents and seek all the assistance we can get to eliminate 
them. For what industry of national reputation wants to move into 
a community that cannot provide adequate housing facilities for its 
anporrens in desirable neighborhoods? And what industry that 

rants to be a good neighbor \ will go out of its way to locate in a com- 
mali with festering slums, overcrowded schools, inadequate water 
and sewerage facilities, and unpaved residential streets, when it can 
locate in a community that is making a reasonable effort to improve 
itself through long-range planning, capital-improvement budgeting, 
and honest government? We see the section 701 program being of 
tremendous assistance in respect to this overall problem. So con- 
tinual local community-pianning programs throughout the Southeast 
have a vital role to play in respect to helping us raise the standard of 
living for the people living in the Southeast and thereby bringing 
in new industry to do the job. 

Our local construction industry is a very important facet of our 
local economy, but it is also an important facet of the national econ- 
omy and we see any curtailment to the urban renewal program as 
affecting the prosperity of the Nation as well as the prosperity of our 
local area in the effect that it will have on the employment of our 
people in the construction industry. 

Our fifth example, by way of conclusion, sir, the local planning and 
urban-renewal programs that are being carried forward at this time 
throughout the United States form a v ital part of the country’s back- 
bone for defense in time of een eas wellas war. This is particularly 
true in a community like Savannah, where transport: ition fac ilities, 
industrial development, military establishments, workers’ homes, and 
civil defense can only be knitted together in a sensible manner through 
coordinated community planning. But, more than this, the essence of 
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defense is first having something to defend and the prosperous, effi- 
cient, and healthy communities which metropolitan planning and 
urban renewal are helping to develop will, without question, be worth 


defending. os 
The Chatham County-Savannah Metropolitan Planning Commis- 


sion, therefore, strongly and urgently recommends that Federal as- 
sistance to local community-planning and urban-renewal programs 
be continued and extended by the new session of Congress which 
commences on January 7, 1958, 

Senator SparkMAN. Thank you, Mr. Taubin, for that very fine 
statement from the Chatham-Savannah Metropolitan Planning Com- 


mission. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR METRO- 
POLITAN PLANNING UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 701 OF THE HOUSING 
Aor or 1954 py CHATHAM COUNTY-SAVANNAH METROPOLITAN PLANNING CoM- 
MISSION, SAVANNAH, GA. 


The Chatham County-Savannah Metropolitan Planning Commission, the offi- 
cial planning agency of Chatham County and the city of Savannah, appreciates 
the opportunity afforded by the United States Senate Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing to report on the continuing need for Federal assistance to local community 
planning programs under the provisions of section 701 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1954. 

The people of Chatham County have seen their area go through many changes 
during the past 225 years. Not one of these changes has been any more dif- 
ficult to understand than the problems and opportunities that have been cre- 
ated by urban growth and urban concentration during the most recent 30 years. 

We are grateful that Savannah has always evidenced an ability to carry the 
sears of time gracefully; and, indeed, in many respects the passing years have 
served to enhance the community’s beauty. But prosperous, healthy, happy, 
and beautiful communities never are an accident of fate or geography; they 
are always the result of man’s ingenuity, man’s enterprise, and man’s aspira- 
tions. In Chatham County eight generations of man have labored to enhance 
the natural environment which Gen. James Edward Oglethorpe found on the 
February day in 1733 when he pitched his tent and began to build a new city 
in the wilderness. 

Thirty years ago the citizens of our community made a singularly farsighted 
effort to inventory aggravating urban-development problems and to list those 
items needed to be considered in the preparation and administration of a com- 
prehensive city plan. They recognized that community growth and change 
for its own sake is not enough; that we cannot excuse the slums, traffie con- 
gestion, and costly government that results from haphazard community growth 
any more than we can excuse the actions of a juvenile delinquent. But it 
wasn’t until 1955 that the Chatham County Planning Board (which had been 
in existence for nearly three decades), the City of Savannah Technical Plan- 
ning Board (which was only slightly younger), and the traffic commission 
(which had been established in 1951) were brought together to form the present 
metropolitan planning commission and to establish a continuing community- 
planning program. 

The fact that this metropolitan planning commission was finally established 
in 1955, after three decades of local effort, is directly attributable to the Fed- 
eral assistance provided by section 701 of the 1954 Housing Act. 

The people of Chatham County are among the most industrious, self-reliant, 
and forward-looking the members of the subcommittee will find anywhere in 
this Nation. They are not, and never will be, looking for an easy handout. 
They believe in doing things for themselves, in using their own resources to 
take care of their own problems. Two centuries of Chatham County history 
testifies to the veracity of this statement. 

The simple reason why three decades of local effort proved to be almost 
fruitless, while the 3 years of community-planning organization and activity 
since 1955 have begun to show such remarkable results, is because the problems 
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which the good citizens of Chatham County had been concerned with were 
problems which could not be dealt with on the basis of local economic capabili- 
ties. The problems with which the United States 1954 Housing Act (and more 
specifically sec. 701 of that act) is attempting to correct, defy local political 
boundaries, local tax resources, and local economic leadership. ‘They are na- 
tional problems, not local problems; and, as such, their solution requires Fed- 
eral-local collaboration. For this reason the people of Chatham County have 
eagerly availed themselves of the local planning and urban renewal assistance 
provided by the 1954 Housing Act. 

To support the above contention we will, with your permission, cite five 
illustrations that are drawn from our experience in Chatham County 


1. Urban renewal 

Chatham County had 438,074 occupied dwelling units in 1950. Since 1950 a 
few of these units have been destroyed by fire, a few have fallen in of their 
own weight, a few have been condemned by local officials and either abandoned 
or torn down, and a few have been rehabilitated through the efforts of private 
individuals, Nevertheless, nothing of consequence has happened during the en- 
suing 7 years to affect the current relevancy of the following statistics : 

In 1950, 38.7 percent of the occupied dwellings in Chatham County were 
substandard. Making up this percentage were: 23.6 percent of the dwellings 
which were classified as dilapidated, 8.7 percent which were without private 
bath and private toilet, and 6.4 percent which were without running water of 
any description. Imagine that. Almost a quarter, or 10,165, of the com- 
munity’s residential units being classified as dilapidated. These units in 1950 
were occupied by more than 35,000 human beings. What American commu- 
nity wouldn’t want to improve this subhuman housing condition and feel 
frustrated when it found that its own lack of resources prevented it from 
assuming complete responsibility for the solution? But then, what local 
community is capable of taking care of a condition that is really part of a 
national problem? 

In the words of an editorial printed this past Saturday morning in the Sa- 
vannah Morning News, an editorial whose subject is the hearings being held 
here today: “A nation reflects either the strength or the weakness of its 
people—and you can’t raise good citizens in slums * * *. This country can 
spend billions upon billions for missiles and other weapons, but if the cost 
is millions, including Savannah’s thousands, left in huts and hovels, with no 
hope for decent housing, what have we gained? Surely there are other pro- 
grams which may be reduced with much less ill effect upon the people who 
need help the most * * * urban renewal should remain above politics, for it 
deals with one of the basic humanities—the terrible need of millions of our 
people for decent homes.” 

The relationship of the Chatham County-Savannah planning program to the 
community’s urban-renewal program is simply this: (1) To establish those 
elements of the comprehensive community-development plan (such as streets 
and highways, community facilities, water and sewer facilities) to which the 
improvement programs for individual renewal areas can be logically tied-in; 
(2) to provide a general land-use plan which will define the direction and 
manner of orderly development and prevent the spread of urban blight and 
slums; and (3) to prepare and assist in the administration of such local gov- 
ernment tools as zoning, subdivision regulations, and the annual capital- 
improvement budget so as to protect those urban-renewal projects which have 
been completed, and prevent the creation of new slums in established resi- 
dential districts and new residential subdivisions. 

2. Federal highway improvement programs 

Federal highway planners have a difficult job and they must, of necessity, 
be concerned with the big picture. A soundly conceived local planning pro- 
gram provides insurance that the Federal interstate highway network and fed- 
erally aided primary and secondary roads will be constructed to serve local as 
well as national needs, and not as a monument to a detached bureaucracy. 

In Chatham County the United States Bureau of Public Roads and the Geor- 
gia State Highway Department, have been working very closely with this plan- 
ning commission in the location of interstate routes, as well as in the location 
of routes that are eligible for Federal aid to primary and secondary urban 
roads. 
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Every Federal and State road official that I know will testify to the absolute 
necessity for having an adequately staffed local planning commission if the 
location and improvement of major thoroughfares in urban areas is to be 
competently handled. A qualified local planning commission can provide the 
comprehensive community planning and development frame which Federal and 
State road officials have found so essential in making rational determinations 
I have found that Federal and State road officials can avoid the necessity of 
making blind judgments, and very serious errors, when they have a local 
planning agency to assist them with their location and planning analysis work, 
and right-of-way acquisition program. 

From the local community’s point of view the benefits from such a working 
relationship should be obvious: The detailed work that is necessary for prop- 
erly locating the major thoroughfare network (sections of which may be inter- 
state or primary urban routes) and relating it to the local street pattern in its 
comprehensive community plan always pays dividends when it puts the roads 
where they can serve the people and the local economy best. 

A local planning commission can, for example, provide the Federal and State 
road officials with very necessary assistance by protecting land against prema- 
ture subdivision or development which will be required for future highways or 
the widening of existing heavily traveled routes. The savings that result from 
purchasing farm or undeveloped land, instead of having to purchase developed 
land or land whose value has been artifically built up by premature subdivisions 
or phony land transfers, can alone justify the cost of a good local planning 
program. 

8: Civil defense 

The Chatham County-Savannah Metropolitan Planning Commission is in- 
formed that the importance of our metropolitan area as a railhead, as a center 
of industrial activity, as a base for ground and air military operations, as a ship- 
building center, and as a seaport has been verified in testimony before one or 
more investigating agencies of the Federal Government. But even without 
such authoritative testimony a 1-hour motor trip around our area will convince 
anyone that Chatham County is a prime military target. 

It is terrible to contemplate, but before the metropolitan planning commission 
was organized in 1955 no single local, State, or Federal agency had even begun 
to deal with the road network requirements with any real sense of urgency. And 
the problem is urgent. The present road network of Chatham County is such 
that, if an emergency were to strike before any improvements can be made, the 
residendital population and military vehicles and military personnel would 
have to complete for several limited alternatives for getting out of the proverbial 
bottle. A few would be able to reach open country with ease. But the vast 
majority would have to force their way north through a congested downtown 
area of Savannah before they could even begin to move either east or west. 
Then, if they turned east and were lucky enough to cross over numerous water- 
ways they would end up in the Atlantic Ocean, and if they turned west they 
would have to maneuver their way along narrow streets which pass through 
the industrial area. And if, in desperation, any of the families or military 
vehicles turned about and traveled south on the roads leading out of Savannah 
they would end up in the marshes. 

This year, as a direct result of the assistance provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment, through section 701, our metropolitan planning commission has completed 
its preliminary plan for major thoroughfares which has among its several im- 
portant objectives the improvement and maintainance of a road network that 
can efficiently provide for the area’s traffic movement requirements during 
times of emergency. 


4. Industrial development 


The Southeast is no longer a stepchild of the American economy. Its people 
have a right to enjoy the privileges and benefits of America’s high standard of 
living. The Southeast has a great deal to offer new industry and commerce in 
the form of excellent transportation facilities, natural resources, urban markets, 
skilled labor, and a pleasant climate. 

But there are existing factors which repel new industry. Those of us who are 
charged with the responsibility for anticipating the land area and location 
requirements of new industry would do well to recognitze these repellants and 
seek all the assistance we can get to eliminate them. For what industry of 
national reputation wants to move into a community that cannot provide ade- 
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quate housing facilities for its employees in desirable neighborhoods? What 
industry that wants to be a good neighbor will go out of its way to locate in a 
community with festering slums, overerowded schools, inadequate water and 
sewage facilities, and unpaved residential streets, when it can locate in a com- 
munity that is making a reasonable effort to improve itself through long-range 
planning, capital improvement budgeting, and honest government? If there were 
no other reason, the section 701 program should be continued and expounded 
to provide the planning assistance our local communities need for strengthening 
their industrial and general employment base. 

It is in the national interest that the people and industry of the Southeast 
should be permitted to take their proper place in the American economy and 
make their full contribution to the national welfare. Continuing local com- 
munity planning programs throughout the Southeast have a vital role to play 
in both respects. 


5. The local construction industry 

A continuing community planning program through its concern with urban 
renewal, local road improvement, the building of properly located community 
facilities, the development of new subdivisions, and the well-being of the local 
economy is vitally concerned with the health of the construction industry. In 
Chatham County we cannot afford to permit this industry to lose its momentum, 
A blow against the city of Savannah’s urban renewal program would un- 
questionably affect the local construction industry; and what affects the con- 
struction industry affects 8 percent of Chatham County’s nonagricultural em- 
ployment. The importance of construtcion in the Chatham County-Savannah 
economy is illustrated by the fact that elsewhere, nationally and for the Southeast 
as a whole, construction employs 6 percent of the working population ; in Atlanta 
it employs 6 percent, in Mobile it employs 6 percent, and in Birmingham 7 percent, 
Whether it is the 4,300 construction workers and their families in Chatham 
County, the 338,100 construction workers and their families in the Southeast, 
or the 3,301,000 construction workers and their families nationally, the impact 
which a curtailed urban renewal program would have on our local and national 
economies is as important to the national welfare as what happens to the auto- 
worker’s job in Detroit or the income of a farmer in Iowa. 


CONCLUSION 


Obviously, one of the most important questions which we have to face in this 
country today regards the manner in which we will distribute Federal moneys 
during the next fiscal year. Obviously, Federal expenditures should be made 
on only the most essential items, And this means that nonessential frills need 
to be eliminated from the Federal Government’s budget. But in looking around 
for nonessential expenditures to cut out of the Federal budget during the present 
emergency period, it would be worse than foolish for Congress to identify Federal 
aid for local metropolitan planning and urban renewal as nonessential. 

The local planning and urban renewal programs that are being carried forward 
at this time throughout the United States form a vital part of the country’s 
backbone for defense in time of peace as well as war. This is particularly true 
in a community like Savannah where transportation facilities, industrial de- 
velopment, military establishments, workers’ homes, and civil defense can only 
be knitted together in a sensible manner through coordinated community plan- 
ning. But more than this, the essence of defense is first having something to 
defend and the prosperous, eflicient, and healthy communities which metropolitan 
planning and urban renewal are helping to develop will, without question, be 
worth defending. 

The Chatham County-Savannah Metropolitan Planning Commission, therefore, 
strongly and urgently recommends that Federal assistance to local community 
planning and urban renewal programs be continued and extended by the new 
session of Congress which commences on January 7, 1958. 


Senator SparkMAN. Now, your third presentation, will you state it? 
Mr. Tavusin. Yes, sir; and I'll be much briefer this time. 
This is the statement and recommendations concerning urban re- 
7 eo ‘ 
newal and urban planning by the Southeast Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Planners. 
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The purpose of this statement is this, sir: it is submitted to the sub- 
committee, presenting the views of the southeast chapter, on these 

rograms so vital to the well-being of our Nation. _ 

May I just briefly tell you that the American Institute of Planners 
is a national organization. It was formed May 7, 1917, and it has 
9,000 members engaged in the practice of community planning. 

The southeast chapter, which has some 150 professional planners as 
members, covers the area consisting of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; and this, 
sir, is submitted as its considered statement on the problem before you. 

Iam going to skip the general comments and just list the conclusions 
and recommendations which are 8 in number. 

Senator SparKMAN. The entire paper will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Taupin. Yes, sir. 

1. The continued recognition of planning that reflects the scope of 
the workable program as a fundamental part of any Federal assistance, 
whether it be for planning or urban renewal. 

2. The continued encouragement that planning consider the total 
community, particularly within its metropolitan and regional setting. 
_ 8. Renewed emphasis be given to coordinating Federal aid highway 
programs, including the interstate controlled access highway system, 
with comprehensive community planning. 

4. The Federal Government continue its program of urban planning 
assistance. 

5. The continuity of urban renewal be given further assurance so 
as to encourage its more effective coordination with comprehensive 
community planning. 

6. The rehabilitation aspects of urban renewal be given every possi- 
ble clarification to facilitate this aspect of the program. 

7. Any reallocation of the planning assistance or urban renewal 
functions from a Federal to a State level reflect the legislative, finan- 
cial, and organizationa) abilities of the State to undertake these pro- 
grams effectively. 

8. Consideration be given to the desirability of establishing a cab- 
inet level department concerned with urban development and housing. 

Thank you very much, sir, for your patience in listening to these 
long statements. 

_Senator Sparkman. Thank you again, Mr. Taubin. We appre- 
clate your presentation, 

(The prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS CoNCERNING UrsAN RENEWAL AND URBAN 
PLANNING ASSISTANCE BY SOUTHEAST CHAPTER, AMERICAN [INSTITUTE OF 
PLANNERS, IRVING HAND, PRESIDENT 


PURPOSE OF STATEMENT 


This statement is submitted to the subcommittee, presenting the views of the 
southeast chapter, American Institute of Planners on these programs so vital to 
the well-being of our Nation. 

INTEREST OF AIP 


The American Institute of Planners is a national organization. It was formed 
May 7, 1917, and presently consists of some 2,000 members engaged in the practice 
of community planning. 

Membership in AIP requires the qualification or attainment of a professional 
status in planning work, the extent of that requirement relating to the class 
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of membership involved (provisional, associate member, member). AIP mem- 
bers are employed in all phases of planning activity, both in the public service 
and in private practice. 

This national organization has 16 chapters. The southeast chapter consists 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. Its membership comprises some 150 persons engaged in professional 
planning in these States. 

Consistent with its interest in city, regional, State, and national planning, the 
American Institute of Planners, nationally and through its various chapters, 
welcomes the opportunity to join in the constructive review of those programs 
and activities that are of concern to the ‘structure and development of our 
communities. 

The subject of your hearing, urban-renewal and urban-planning assistance, is 
particularly pertinent in this respect. 


EVALUATION OF CURRENT PROGRAMS 


Through your hearings in various sections of the United States, you have 
heard comments and discussions by officials and civic spokesmen from a number 
of communities. They, I am sure, described their respective local programs, the 
problems they face, and how urban-renewal and urban-planning assistance have 
been operating in their attempts to deal with those problems. 

It is not my purpose to recount detailed experiences on that level. Nor shall 
I attempt to capsule any of the numerous reports and documents which have 
examined the need for these programs and have resulted in the Federal legis- 
lation and State enabling acts now in effect. I hope we can accept the fact that 
these programs are vitally important to our communities and thus to our Nation. 

It is rather my purpose to comment broadly on the significance of these pro- 
grams, their relationship with each other, and the contribution they make in 
encouraging our communities, at the local level, to vigorously meet the challenge 
of urban change as a constructive opportunity for sound action versus a de- 
pressing drain on the community’s resources. 

During the few years it has been in operation, the urban-planning-assistance 
program, initially made available under section 701 of the Housing Act of 
1954, has demonstrated its worth. Communities which heretofore were unable 
to undertake comprehensive planning programs have entered into this area of 
thinking, planning, and action purposefully. The following data, describing the 
extent of this program in the Southeast, leaves that fact to no one’s imagination. 

Alabama has applied this aid in 123 communities, with Federal grants of 
$124,375. Georgia has benefited from this program in three of its major metro- 
politan centers, with Federal grants totaling $165,945. Kentucky sees 35 com- 
munities participating with Federal assistance in the amount of $53,725. 
Tennessee has 104 communities involved, with a total of $418,619 of Federal 
funds. Additional applications are under review by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency concerning communities in Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee. 

The extent of these planning efforts is not the only significant conclusion 
which may be drawn from these data. Perhaps more important is the fact that 
communities are doing a comprehensive job of study and analysis, and are 
gearing themselves to follow through in the application of plan recommenda- 
tions. These efforts are no longer of the “single-shot” variety but in recognition 
of the fact that planning is and must be a continuing process if it is to have 
meaning and value and provide the basis for intelligent community action. 

The quality, not the mere recognition, of these efforts has a particularly criti- 
eal affect on whether urban renewal can work and what it can accomplish in our 
communities. We must recognize that urban renewal is a means to an end, 
and the ends are the objectives that are reflected in the plans the community 
has formulated. Without those plans, plans which are based on factual analyses 
and reflect the consideration of the total community, urban renewal may be 
severely limited as to productive results, 

It is with the foregoing thoughts in mind that the following suggestions are 
made to the subcommittee for its consideration and deliberation concerning the 
role of the Federal Government in these programs and future congressional 
action. 
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RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. The continued recognition of planning that reflects the scope of the work- 
able program as a fundamental part of any Federal assistance, whether it be 
for planning or urban renewal. 

2. The continued encouragement that planning consider the total community, 
particularly within its metropolitan and regional setting. 

8. Renewed emphasis be given to coordinating Federal aid highway programs, 
including the interstate controlled access highway system, with comprehensive 
community planning. 

4. The Federal Government continue its program of urban planning assistance. 

5. The continuity of urban renewal be given further assurance so as to en- 
courage its more effective coordination with comprehensive community planning. 

6. The rehabilitation aspects of urban renewal be given every possible clari- 
fication to facilitate this aspect of the program. 

7, Any reallocation of the planning assistance or urban renewal functions 


. from a Federal to a State level reflect the legislative, financial, and organiza- 


tional abilities of the State to undertake these programs effectively. 
8. Consideration be given to the desirability of establishing a Cabinet level 
department concerned with urban development and housing. 


Senator SparkMAN. We have a statement from the Tennessee State 
Planning Commission, which will go in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


. TENNESSEE STATE PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Nashville, Tenn., December 20, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR SPARKMAN : We understand that your committee will be holding 
hearings in Huntsville and in Mobile during the latter part of this month in- 
volving at least some of the programs of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
We assume that this may include the program being carried on under section 701 
of the Housing Act of 1954 providing for matching grants-in-aid of State-spon- 
sored planning services to smaller ciites and regions. 

On the chance that this may be the case, I would like to file herewith for this 
agency and in behalf of the State program of services to the local communities 
of Tennessee a simple statement regarding the value and impact of the program 
being carried out under said section 701. 

Because of their interest in the section 701 program and the position of the 
Tennessee State Planning Commission relative thereto, I am taking the liberty 
of forwarding copies to the Alabama State Planning and Industrial Development 
Board and to Walter Keyes, regional administrator, HHFA, Atlanta. 

I can supply a few additional copies of the statement for committee members 
if desired. 

Yours very truly, 
HArotp V. Miter, Executive Director. 


STATEMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING GRANTS TO STATE PLANNING 
AGENCIES FOR PLANNING ASSISTANCE TO SMALLER COMMUNITIES UNDER SECTION 
701, Housine Act or 1954, py TENNESSEE STATE PLANNING COMMISSION 


HISTORICAL SETTING——-PLANNING ASSISTANCE IN THE STATES 


As of 1935, or 1936, under the stimulation of the National Resources Com- 
mittee and the National Resources Board, 47 of the States established official 
State planning agencies which performed a variety of services, assisted initially 
by grants or personnel supplied by Federal agencies. 

During the next several years mortality among such agencies was quite high. 
It is my interpretation that many of the States were not politically mature 
enough to wisely use staff services of a planning nature at that time and in an 
era of financial stringency they failed to continue appropriations for an activity 
not too widely understood and appreciated. Other States, during or subsequent 
to World War II, gave priority to their concern regarding industrial development 
and jobs for returning veterans and converted their State planning agencies into 
organizations geared primarily to the attracting of industry. Such agencies do 
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have more of the element of glamor in that they can show in dollars and in new 
plants what the State had gained through such efforts. 

The Tennessee State Planning Commission and the Alabama State Planning 
Board survived this period with distinction and were the outstanding examples 
in the Nation of planning agencies widely supported within the State and render- 
ing services which the citizens really appreciated and valued. The availability 
and activity of a skilled professional body of planning personnel sponsored by 
State government and engaged in the extending of professional city planning 
Services to smaller cities and towns constituted the backbone of this valuable 
and appreciated program of service. 

Considerably later, in December 1953, there was published a report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Government Housing Policies and Programs 
which recommended Federal action to “help small communities and to stimulate 
planning and action * * * (through) planning grants on a matching basis for 
technical assistance * * *.” This was in harmony with the substance of the 
President’s message which noted that there was not enough money to pursue a 
simple policy of going around tearing down slums after they occurred—it made 
better sense to prevent them, and city planning was a principal preventive. As 
these concepts were shaped into the Housing Act of 1954, those responsible came 
squarely up against the problem of how to secure planning services to small 
communities, and to metropolitan areas usually characterized by a multitude 
of local jurisdictions each of which planned for its own specific area (if it planned 
at all). 

Representatives of the Congress and the Housing Agency corresponded with 
us and visited Tennessee to explore our program of local planning assistance, 
satisfying themselves that the State could assist the smaller localities without 
essential infringement on local prerogatives. Based in part on the experience of 
this agency, section 701 was written into the Housing Act of 1954 and a small 
appropriation was made for matching grants. 


PARTICIPATION OF TENNESSEE STATE PLANNING COMMISSION IN SECTION 701 


Promptly after appointment of an Administrator for the section 701 program, 
this agency filed an application for a matching grant of funds. The immediate 
needs of the communities and the demands placed upon this agency for tech- 
nical services in the various localities then far outran the resources and man- 
power available to this agency and we eagerly sought help. 

This agency was then operating through four regional offices in order that the 
available professional city planners and other technicians could be decentralized 
through the State and establish a close bond of acquaintance and working rela- 
tionship with the several localities. Under circumstances then obtaining we 
were looked to as the sole or principal source of professional advice and assist- 
ance by some 90 official local planning agencies throughout the State organized 
under State law. Our resources were sufliciently limited, however, so that our 
service was largely on an itinerant and advisory basis with 1 man meeting 
with as many as 15 oflicial local planning bodies in a period of a month. Under 
those circumstances he could do little more than hand out helpful leaflets and 
give verbal advice on problems brought up in commission meetings—he simply 
did not have the time and the agency did not have the resources to undertake 
proper, thorough professional study and reporting on problems of local im- 
portance. Minor financial contributions were being received from the majority 
of the local communities in support of the program, with these contributions 
generally ranging around 3 cents per capita per annum. Though the professional 
advice may have been as sound as could have been expected under the circum- 
stances, the lack of tangible evidence in the way of planning reports con- 
stituted a real handicap in any efforts to secure increased support from the 
localities and a more realistic partnership with the State in support of the local 
planning services. 

Our first application under section 701 was eventually approved for a Federal 
grant of $28,467.50 to be matched by at least an equivalent amount from State 
and local sources for the performance of certain specified planning work. This 
agency was able to immediately expand its professional staff and intensify its 
program of service to those communities named in the contract with HHFA. 
Here, then, for the first time, was the opportunity for the agency to begin to 
build its staff in some depth in the regional offices, to develop regional staffs 
representing a variety of backgrounds and specializations and to render more 
authoritative service to the specified localities. Here, also, was the first op 
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rtunity to engage in the drafting of adequate base maps for planning purposes 
rather than using sketch materials ; here, for the first time, was the opportunity 
to make specific planning studies in some depth, to collect the spectrum of data 
necessary for sound decisions, and to publish the resulting studies as guides 
for local officials and for the information of citizens in the affected communities. 

The response was most gratifying. Local officials began to carry out the 
results of studies and recommendations placed in their hands to an extent not 
experienced when such contributions were limited largely to verbal suggestions, 
The interest and responsible action of citizens mounted as concrete materials 
were made available to them for study and for their guidance. Professional 
planning services attained a new level of respectability in both State and local 
circles as a result, partly, of the concrete demonstration and partly as a result 
of the dignifying effect of Federal recognition. Finally, those communities 
receiving direct benefits from our initial Federal contract became more agreeable 
to increased local financial participation. Other communities began to send 
delegations to visit the Governor and the State planning commission offices 
inquiring when they might expect to receive the level and caliber of services 
already being rendered to a limited number of communities. The number of 
official local planning agencies increased to the present total of 115. 

Our second application and grant involved only $1,835 of Federal funds for 
specified basic work in two communities. 

Our third grant involved some $126,000 for work in some 40 localities and, of 
course, this amount was more than matched by funds from State appropriations 
and/or payments by the localities. Most localities by then were making contracts 
with the State agency at a level of approrimately 25 cents per capita per 
annum. This was concrete demonstration of appreciation of the enhanced 
services made possible by supplementary Federal funds. 

Our fourth application and contract which was approved some 60 days ago 
involves almost $130,000 in Federal funds and a like amount from other sources 
will be used in behalf of some 50 communities under 25,000 population. 

The 701 program has had a demonstrable stimulative effect so far as State 
support of planning services in the nonmetropolitan communities is concerned. 
The 1953 legislature appropriated $128,250 to the Tennessee State Planning Com- 
mission for fiscal 1953-54 and a like amount for fiscal 1954-55. With the prospect 
of the Federal matching program the 1955 legislature raised the appropriation 
to $165,000 for each of the fiscal years 1955-56 and 1956-57. This was with the 
understanding that the amount added would be drawn upon only for matching 
purposes. The enthusiasm for the expanded service was such that the 1957 
legislature appropriated $200,000 to the agency for each of the fiscal years 
1957-58 and 1958-59. 

The mounting of local interest in and State support of planning is by no means 
confined to Tennessee and Alabama. Under the stimulus of 701 most States have 
inaugurated or expanded local planning assistance programs. It remains to be 
seen whether most of these are as yet sufficiently well established to survive with- 
drawal of 701 assistance at this time. 


RELATION OF 701 PROGRAM TO URBAN RENEWAL AND INTERSTATE HIGHWAY PROGRAMS 
IN TENNESSEE 


You are well aware that urban renewal as visualized and administered since 
1954 is a much more broadly conceived and comprehensive approach to upgrading 
and conserving cities than were the simpler concepts and programs of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment of other years. You are aware also that a 
substantially increased amount of city planning is made prerequisite to approval 
of and participation in specific urban renewal projects. While the four metro- 
politan communities in Tennessee had their own planning staffs and were able 
to get on with their planning with a degree of timing commensurate with orderly 
urban renewal progress, the nonmetropolitan communities lacked the resources 
and the know-how to proceed except that they were able to look to their State 
planning agency for guidance and technical services. Many Tennessee munici- 
palities became interested in urban renewal and the number of them with 
approved workable programs and renewal projects in various stages compares 
very well with similar progress in any other State. While we have been serupu- 
lous that no Federal matching funds under section 701 be used for planning work 
which could be financed by any of the various aspects of urban renewal, never- 
theless, we have favored and concentrated our efforts somewhat in those com- 
munities where there was real interest in completing a workable program and 
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developing appropriate plans, codes, and ordinances prerequisite to urban re- 
newal. It is indeed fortunate that the staff of this agency could be built up with 
the enhanced financing so that this constructive work could be accomplished, and 
on a time-table reasonably acceptable to both the localities and to the lederal 
agencies. 

With regard to the new Federal interstate highway program, it goes without 
saying that it will have a profound influence on almost every locality. Though 
most of the nonmetropolitan Communities will be physically bypassed, neverthe- 
less, the orientation of the Interstate System calls for drastic reappraisal of 
the probably directions and amounts of urban growth to be expected. It calls 
for reappraisal and in most instances replanning of the local major thoroughfare 
plans and plans for extension and construction of utilities and other publie 
works. The orientation and protection of access routes between interchange 
points on the Interstate System and the several localities assume tremendous 
importance both on the growth of the community and the safety and rapidity 
with which traffic can be moved onto and off of the controlled access interstate 
facilities. We are taking these factors into account in our planning assistance 
to the several communities and to the extent that we make progress we are 
definitely influencing the effectiveness of and helping to preserve the investment 
in the Interstate System. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


We have recited the increased support via State appropriations which has 
been given the State planning agency in Tennessee in response to the more 
widespread needs of its urban communities and the acceptance of the enhanced 
local planning program of this agency. We feel this is a pretty good record in 
view of the fact that because of shifts of population and no redistricting for 
election of legislators since 1900, ‘Tennessee is governed by predominantly 
rural oriented legislature. 

We have noted the increased financial participation on the part of the localities 
and it is from those expandable recepits, plus the Federal matching funds that 
we are currently operating at a rate of approximately $425,000 this fiscal year, 
despite the fact that the State legislative appropriation is only $200,000. 

To this we should add that professionally competent planning personnel are 
in extremely short supply and we are constantly alert to recruit professionally 
trained individuals as well as to offer on-the-job training within the agency to 
retain capable persons interested in a career in planning. A well knit, competent 
operating staff is indeed a tremendous asset to the State and one which would 
be most difficult to reassemble or rebuild if it were once dispersed. 

We should add that the demand for services is so great that we are not yet 
sufficiently staffed in our regional offices to handle the number of communities 
desiring services and we might add that the list of specific planning projects 
furnished to us by the several localities at the beginning of this fiscal year 
were, in most instances, requesting twice as many work items as our staff 
could accomplish during this fiscal year. 

Meanwhile, we are aware of the estimates of national leaders regarding the 
costs of meeting the various obligations, military and otherwise, in the next 
Federal budget. We are aware also of the initial report and recommendations 
of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee now at work in response to the 
President’s suggestions at Williamsburg, Va. and their proposals for the State 
assumption of certain financial and program responsibilities now shared by 
the Federal, and their companion proposals regarding Federal vacating of cer- 
tain revenue sources and making them, therefore, open to the States. Philoso- 
phically, this agency favors such developments in Federal-States relations and 
believes that the 701 program has so enabled a concrete demonstration of the 
value of planning services in the smaller communities, so that we believe that 
in due time the State and the localities will team together to finance a reasonable 
or optimum level of service in this field without the necessity of Federal grants- 
in-aid. However, as noted above, the present program of service to Tennessee 
localities is considerably broader than that which would presently be supported 
by State appropriation alone. Also, as noted above, it would be an extremely 
difficult and time-consuming task to reassemble or rebuild a staff such as that 
now operating in this State with 701 assistance. It is to be hoped that additional 
appropriations can be made to continue the 701 program for the time being, even 
though it may be anticipated that such appropriations might be discontinued 
after the Federal Government may have vacated some revenue sources and the 
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States have had the opportunity to take over such sources and to appropriate 
necessary funds for continuance of programs presently jointly supported. 

Though we would not presume to speak for other States, we fear that flat 
withdrawal of 701 funds at an early date probably would mean the death of 
many State programs which are not yet sufficiently established so as to go 
forward at this time without the funds and prestige afforded by 701 backing. 

RECOM MENDATION 

It is respectfully recommended that the Committee on Banking and Currency 
urge the Congress to maintain, for the present, the appropriations under section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954 at approximately the present levels in order to 
permit continuation of going programs of local planning assistance and plan 
ning in metropolitan areas in Tennessee and other States. In the meantime. 
the progress of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee should be followed 
earefully and at such time as their recommendations may have been accepted 
by Congress, including the designating of functions which the States should 
assume and congressional action accomplished on adjustments of Federal and 
State revenues acquired to enable the States to assume such functions, and 
when the States have had reasonable opportunity to respond to those changed 
circumstances, that the Congress at that time take appropriate and necessary 
action with regard to further appropriations under section 701. 

Senator SparkMAN: Mr. Keyes, will you and Mr. Holliman and 
Mr. Hanson and Mr. Wedge come around, please, sir? If each one 
of you will identify yourself for the benefit of the record, we will 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Knyes. I am Walter E. Keyes, HHFA regional administrator, 
region III, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Meape. I am W. Howes Meade, zone commissioner, FHA. 

Mr. Wepcr. I am E. Bruce Wedge, regional director for urban 
renewal, region III, Housing and Home Finance Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Hanson. I am Arthur R. Hanson, and I am regional director 

. . . . . ? - 
of the Public Housing Administration, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Hotirman. I am Charles B. Holliman, director, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Birmingham, Ala. 

Senator Sparkman. All right, Mr. Keyes. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER E. KEYES, REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR, 
REGION III, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, ATLANTA, 
GA. 


Mr. Keyes. Mr. Chairman, we have collaborated in this report, 
and we will read it if you wish, or we could just leave it with you. 

Senator SparkMANn. You file it, Mr. Keyes, it will appear at the 
end of your remarks. I would prefer that you simply summarize 
i your own way. 

Mr. Keyes. Of course, you realize that the Community Facilities 
Administration is not represented here, although they are an im- 
portant part of the foundation for good housing. Community facil- 
ities are very fundamental. 

_ Insummarizing what we have prepared in here, you have two maps 
in front of you. The first one on the right hand side gives you an 
indication of the broad scope of the workable program. We are very 
strong for the workable program from the small community up 
through and including the large community. We have more workable 
programs percentagewise in this region, I believe, confidently, almost 
50 percent more than exists in the rest of the entire country. That 
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shows that the workable program in our area is very popular, and it 
is serving a very important part of our whole program. 

The urban renewal program in this region is confined to four 
States presently. North Carolina has recently legalized it through 
their legislature, and we will soon have in North Carolina renewal 
activity, and so that will make five States. That leaves three of our 
States that cannot participate in the urban renewal program. One 
of those States is Florida, another one is Mississippi, and the third 
one is South Carolina. Correspondingly, workable programs are 
light in those areas, with the possible exception of Mississippi, which 
is very active in the public-housing program; and that is why it is 
very widely spread throughout that State, in order to qualify for 
low-rent public housing. 

There are urban renewal activities in all the major cities in the 
four States that have been eligible to participate the last few years, 
and a good many of the smaller communities. All the facts and 
statistics and information, in detail are in this report. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Keyes, I wonder if you could tell us if these 
are all currently approved, and currently under way workable pro- 
grams, or have they been approved at one time and subject to annual 
approval as you go along? In other words, are these communities 
doing now what the workable program calls for ? 

Mr. Keyes. I would like to have Mr. Wedge answer that. 

Mr. Wenge. All of the communities shown on that map are active 
at the present time. There are approximately 200 communities, and 
some of those communities have been certified the third time. Many 
of those communities are small communities, and we have some very 
good examples of what a small community can accomplish under this 
workable program requirement. Does that answer your quest ion? 

Mr. Carrer. Not specifically, I don’t think. What I am trying to 
find out is, Do you check up to see if these communities are accom- 
plishing the things which they say they will do under the workable 
program ? 

Mr. Werner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carrer. How do you do that? 

Mr. Wencr. We have a routine method of periodic checkups in be- 
tween the time they are certified and the time they come up for re- 
certification. 

Mr. Carter. Which is how often ? 

Mr. Werner. Once a year, every 12 months. For example, on codes, 
we send out a letter inquiring as to the progress they are making 
where codes should be developed and accomplished and adopted. We 
have another form of letter that we send out in connection with gen- 
eral planning, progress, and that sort of thing. And then, of course, 
we do try to make it a point, as staff permits, for our technical people 
to get into the community and to discuss with them. There are 200 
communities, of course, and it becomes a rather burdensome workload. 
But I personally feel that for the first time ever, small communities 
are being given some encouragement and direction and assistance in 
doing something that they have been endeavoring to figure out a way 
to get at but never have had any help. The workable program ties in 
very closely with the section 701 urban planning assistance activity. 
We have upwards of 200 communities, small communities, that are 
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receiving assistance under section 701; and in many cases, these small 
communities set up a workable program contemplating that they are 
going to seek financial matching funds assistance through the State 
agency. I would say that a good proportion of the communities, of 
these small communities, are receiving that. ivy 

We are particularly lucky, I think, in our southeastern region in 
having in our two most active States, Alabama and 'T ennessee, State 
planning agencies that became active 15 or 20 yearsago. Through the 
years they have been working with communities. But under the sec- 
tion 701 program, they are the sponsoring agency—they apply to our 
regional office for section 701 matching funds to assist certain specific 
communities to do certain specific types of planning work. As I say, 
there are upwards of 200 communities now that are getting that kind of 
assistance, small communities. We feel there is very definite progress 
being made. One look at the typical small town will convince anyone, 
I think, that there is a great need for zoning, say, or subdivisions, and 
so on; or maybe many of them don’t even have a building code. But 
the question comes up, as we often find in discussions, can a small 
community make progress’ ‘Then the question arises as to what type 
of progress we are talking about, and are we talking about what is 
reasonable and practical for that community of that particular size. 
Some communities, in my opinion, if they did nothing more the first 
year, if they were starting from scratch, than to set up a planning com- 
mission and perhaps get a building code adopted as the first year’s 
accomplishment, that leads to other things—subdivision regulations, 
zoning, street and highway plans. With the assistance of section 701, 
we find that there is a lot of new interest and new hope in those small 
communities. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Wedge, what is the population of some of these 
smaller cities that take advantage of title I ¢ 

Mr. Wener. Getting down to the smallest, we have communities of 
500 or 600 people. 

Mr. Semer. How can they afford the cost of planning and 
preparation ¢ 

Mr. Werner. I touched on that a minute ago. Mainly, they have 
to look for some other form of public help. In Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Kentucky, they have been getting that through the State plan- 
ning Agency. And we now find in Georgia, Florida, and in South 
Carolina, they have also qualified, and they are going to have con- 
tracts as funds are available to provide assistance. That is the way 
they will get their assistance. In some cases, the matching funds from 
the non-Federal level may come from the State or they may come from 
the locality itself. That depends on something beyond our control, 
but the matching funds from the Federal Government will be there. 

One of the questions that often comes up is, What is the time ele- 
ment in these cases? How can a small community do all of these 
things in a short period of time? 

Mr. Semer. Before you get to that, could you tell us from your 
experience what size city can begin to afford a planning staff of its 
own! What size city does it have to be before it can start developing 
its own planning staff ? 

Mr. Wepeer. | think that would be a better question to ask Harold 
Taubin or some of those folks—— 
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Mr. Semer. What has been your experience, as a matter of obser- 
vation, without saying what it ought to be? 

Mr. Werner. We were in Huntsville last weekend, and of course 
there they have a full-time planner for the first time; and I think 
a community the size of Huntsville, or even smaller, can have a full- 
time staff. 

Mr. Semer. How much smaller ? 

Mr. Werner. It all depends on how much money they are willing 
to put up—— 

Mr. Semer. In the Southeast, what is the smallest size city you know 
that has its own planning staff ? 

Mr. Wener. Oftentimes planning is done on a part-time basis. 

Mr. Semer. What is the smallest city in the Southeast that has a 
full-time planning staff? 

Mr. Weper. I would say perhaps Huntsville is about as small—— 

Mr. Semer. What population / 

Mr. Wenee. I would say about 20,000. I’m talking about the old 
Huntsville, sir. 

Senator SparRKMAN. That’s all right, 58,000, I think, was the last 
census. Of course, it has been greatly expanded. 

Mr. Wener. That’s right. But Macon, Ga., has a full-time planning 
staff; I think they have about 50,000 people, and, of course, Savannah 
has. Mr. Taubin just explained to you about the planning staff over 
there. 

Senator SparkMAN. Wouldn't it be something like this: You are 
taking Huntsville, for instance. They have a full-time planner, city 
planner, but in addition to that we were told that they had put on 
about three different staff members to do different types of work, such 
as code enforcement, and all of that. They have a regular staff. As 
a matter of fact, a city probably that could afford 1 salary, could hire 
1 man, instead of, as in Huntsville, hiring 4 people or even more. I 
don’t know how many, but I think they named at least four that they 
were using there. It depends very largely upon what the budget of 
the city may be able to do. 

Mr. Werner. That’s right, and on how much they are willing to 
spend on that type of activity. And then again, it gets back to de- 
veloping the interest. The workable program concept, I believe, does 
a lot to encourage people to understand about planning problems and 
to appreciate them, and to allocate money for those purposes. 

Senator Sparkman. When we have, as we do in Alabama, a State 
peeing commission, a lot of the smaller places can get by simply 
yy utilizing their services. 

Mr. Wence. That’s right, and I think that’s one of the reasons 
that it is a little hard for me to try to answer that question, because 
in most of our States, the smaller communities are looking to the 
State planning agency to give them technical assistance. 

Senator SparKMAN. Wouldn’t you think that a lot would depend 
upon the extent to which planning was needed in a city. In other 
words, some old city that has a relatively small population and 
has a lot of slums or rundown territory, needs a planner a whole lot 
worse. Or if it is a rapidly growing place, something new has 
come in. To keep it from being a hodgepodge, they need planning. 
You have to measure need against other factors. But I think, per- 
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haps, the answer to Mr. Semer’s question is that it is feasible for a 
moderately sized city toemploy a planner to do this work. 

Mr. Wenae. Or share one with some other community. _ 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, either on a full-time or a part-time basis, 
If hecan be found. That is quite a problem there, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Wener. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. If a city planner can be found. 

Mr. Meap. A planning consultant often fills that gap pretty well 
too—I mean coming in intermittently to work with a city staff, 
maybe in the city engineering department or otherwise. Having a 
planning consultant on a continuing basis. . 

Mr. ae, Have you found a growing shortage of planners in 
the Southeast ¢ 

Mr. Weper. We certainly have. 

Senator SparKMAN. That is the report that we have received from 
everyone that we have questioned about this. Various mayors ap- 

aring before our committee and tae full committee, have testified 
Pret time to time that they have great difficulty, even in big cities. 
They have great difficulty in getting adequate planning assistance, 


simply because of the scarcity of planners. You may recall that in 


the last housing bill the Senate passed a provision providing a fund 
for giving fellowships for graduate training in colleges throughout 
the country. The House, however, was not willing to accept it, and 
it went out of the bill in the conference committee. The same thing 
was true the year before. Twice the Senate has passed such a pro- 
vision, but it hasn’t yet been accepted by the House. 

I want to ask this question, Mr. Keyes: Why do Florida,’ Missis- 
sippi, and South enchnd not qualify under the urban renewal pro- 
gram; in what respect ? 

Mr. Keyes. The local communities do not have the authority under 
the constitutions of the respective States to condemn property for re- 
sale back to private enterprise to construct commercial enterprises, 
or homes, or developments. 

Senator Sparkman. They could qualify under title I of the 1949 act 
for slum clearance ? : 

Mr. Kryes, They can qualify now for a slum clearance project, if 
it is going to be for 100 percent public use. 

Senator Sparkman. In other words, it would be a combination plan 
of demolition and replacement as public housing ? 

Mr, Keyes. Public use. 

Senator Sparkman. But not for where private property is to be 
utilized for 

Mr. Keyes. It could be public use other than public housing—it 
could be a city recreational area. 

Senator Sparkman. I realize that, but it cannot be used for private 
development. 

Mr. Keyes. That’s right. 

Senator Sparkman. I may say this: I get your notices, of course, 
every time a town in Alabama qualifies for a workable program. I 
have been greatly impressed with the great number that have qualified, 
and particularly with the small size of many of them. 

Mr. Keyes. Alabama is No. 2 in the Nation. 

Senator SparkMAN. Very good, but let’s make it No. 1. 
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Mr. Keres. You will have to get ahead of Georgia. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Georgia is our mother State—we have a hard 
time always getting ahead of her. 

Mr. Weper. I might add, Senator, that I think Alabama is ahead 
as far as actual progress is concerned in planning. Georgia is hopeful 
at this point. I mean they have more communities that have stated 
what thev intend to try to do, but the State planning agency has not 
yet qualified for section 701 funds to the extent that Alabama has, 
by any means. 

Senator Sparkman. That’s something to look forward to. 

All right. Will you proceed. 

Mr. Keyes. I wonder if Mr. Holliman would like to brief the com- 
mittee on section 221 as it is applying to the State of Alabama? 

Mr. Houturman. I prepared a statement here for Mr. Keyes. It was 
my understanding that he was to testify for all of the agencies, and 
I believe it got to him a little bit too late to get into the record. 

Senator SparKMAN. Basically it is in here, though. 

Mr. Hotiman. Yes. 

I want to express my enthusiasm for the program. The chief under- 
writer and I have gone over the State at various times and made talks 
to builders, to mortgage bankers, and to real estate people, and have 
expressed our enthusiasm. I think that the position that we now 
hold, insofar as the urban renewal program is concerned in Alabama, 
is due toa great extent to our efforts, too. 

During the last several months, we have spent a total of 2,211 hours 
in conferences and lecturing before building associations and to vari- 
ous groups. We have active section 221 programs at this time in 
Florence, Sheffield, Tuscumbia, Decatur, Huntsville, Cullman, Gads- 
den, Anniston, Hobson City, Birmingham, Demopolis, Montgomery, 
Auburn, Phenix City, Eufaula, Elba, Dothan, and Mobile. We have 
a section 220 project in Auburn, Ala., right now for 72 rental units 
that is just now getting underway. 

We have endorsed for insurance through November 1957 a total of 
89 units under section 221. While this number would appear to be 
relatively small, there are units under construction, in the planning 
stage, or authorized for planning which will materially swell this 
total. 

The programs under section 221 are being accelerated in Birming- 
ham and Mobile, which will result in the need for several thousand 
units in the new few years. Frankly, it is my opinion that this pro- 
gram is just beginning. We have great hopes for it. I have told 
the various groups that I think it is a wonderful opportunity for us 
to do something for the State of Alabama, to do something for the 
cities and towns to help them clean up the blight and the slums. We 
are very enthusiastic about the program. 

Mr. Carrer. Could you clear up one point for me, Mr. Holliman? 
You have issued letters of intent for section 221 houses in Mobile? 

Mr. Houturman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carter. Could you say what the total of the units is that you 
have issued letters of intent on? 

Mr. Hotiman. 500. 

Mr. Carrer, 500? 

Mr. Hotirman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carrer. Was that in two lots—— 
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Mr. Hotitrman. For about 3 years they lay dormant, a program of 
240. When we found out and could see that this program was going 
to develop, we issued a letter of intent on 200, and then we came back 
with 300 more. 

Mr. Keyes. You may be interested to know that in this region the 
Administrator, through our regional office, has approved just a few 
under 25,000 section 221 allocations—24,485 authorizations for sec- 
tion 221. Those are transferred to the respective FHA offices by 
States, of course. 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Keyes, as regional administrator, could you help 
us understand the various stages through which section 221 goes? 
You say that such and such a city has been certified for it; I take it 
that that means that it is the result of a market analysis ? 

Mr. Keyes. That’s correct. 

Mr. Semer. The HHFA Administrator certified as to a need for, 
say, 1,000 units in that city? 

Mr. Keyes. That’s correct. 

Mr. Semer. And then he notifies the appropriate FHA adminis- 
trator that it will be permissible to insure ? 

Mr. Kayes. That’s right. 

*Mr. Semer. That number of units out of that FHA office. Is that 
right ¢ 

- Keyes. And in this region it is by whites and nonwhites. 

Mr. Semer. FHA can move once it has the appropriate certification 
from the city—is that right? 

Mr. Keyes. That’s correct. 

Mr. Semer. The FHA Birmingham office, I take it then, has issued 
a letter of intent for 500 units? 

Mr. Hoturman. Actually I was in error there. There are 500 
colored and 100 white. 

Mr. Semer. You have issued letters of intent for 600 units ? 

Mr. Hotitman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. What does a letter of intent mean ? 

Mr. Hotitiman. A builder brings a proposal to us, he submits a 
location, and comes to us and talks about developing a certain piece 
of property. 

Mr, Sumer. At this point you have already been notified by the 
HHFA that you will be permitted to insure a certain number of units? 

Mr. Hotuman. That’s right. 

Mr. Semer. What does the city have to do up to that point? Does 
the city have to have a certifying officer, for example? 

Mr. Hoturman. The city is expected to appoint a certifying officer. 

Mr. Semer. Can you issue a letter of intent before the city ap- 
points a certifying officer 

Mr. McKin.ey. Someone on behalf of the city must be authorized, 
or any other agency of a governmental nature which would be dis- 
placing people, must be authorized to act as a certifying officer to 
issue the letter of eligibility which comes to the FHA, which is FHA 
form 3476. 

Mr. Semer. To whom is the letter of eligibility issued ? 

Mr. McKintey. To the person who is being displaced, to the dis- 
placee. In the city, of course, it will be as the result primarily of 
the urban-renewal project, the clearance and the redevelopment of 
land. In addition to that, any action which takes place displacing 
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people which is governmental in nature enables them to become eli- 
gible: Some centralized agency in the city should issue that certi- 
fieate, because the city has agreed with his agency that they will 
relocate the people, and it is their job. 

Mr. Semer. What is the purpose and the function of the letter of 
intent ? 

Mr. McKinney. The purpose and function of a letter of intent is 
to enable our agency to say to the relocation officer or to the muni- 
cipality, that we will be in position to have the houses which you are 
being required to relocate these people in. 

Mr. Semer. To whom is the letter of intent issued ? 

Mr. McKintry. The letter of intent would be issued to the inter- 
ested builders, saying that we have examined their location, we have 
examined the merits of their proposition, and the certificates are 
available. 

Mr. Semer. You say this has a function in notifying the city as 
to a certain state of progress of your efforts? 

Mr. McKintry. Yes. 

Mr. Semer. Is a copy of the letter of intent sent to the city ? 

Mr. McKintry. We ask the city, as I read the letter to you pre- 
viously, to coordinate with us, to advise with us, to consult with us, 
and if they don’t do it, why, then, we are finished; however, we try 
to carry out our responsibilities and our functions nonetheless in that 
we are—— 

Mr. Semer. What is the typical time span between the date that 
a letter of intent is issued, and, say, the date when commitments 

Mr. McKintey. It will vary, because—— 

Mr. Semer. I just asked for the typical. 

Mr. McKiniry. The typical, I would say, would take from 2 to 3 
months. 

Mr. Semrr. Two to three months? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes. 

Mr. Semer. In other words, there is some function that is per- 
formed by having a letter of intent out 2 to 3 months in advance of 
the commitments ? 

Mr. McKintey. Oh, yes 

Mr, Semer. Could you issue commitments unless you had the rep- 

resentation on the part of the c ity with regard to their need ? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes. 

Mr. Semer. And you could issue the letter of intent and commit- 
ments even though no certifying officer had been named ? 

Mr. McKrntey. Yes. 

Mr. Semer. You could? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, so long as somebody brought in a certificate. 
The individual agency could secure the form 3476 and sign it; we 
couldn’t issue a commitment without that signed letter of eligibility. 

Mr. Semer. Let me get this straight now: Ordinarily, a city would 
appoint a certifying officer? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. The job of this certifying officer, I suppose, is to in- 
terview displacees ? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir 
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Mr. Semer. And to certify as to their need and eligibility for re- 
location housing ? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. All right, now, in the case of Mobile, has such a cer- 
tifying officer been appointed ¢ 

Mr. McKintey. Not to my knowledge, no, sir. 

Mr. Semer. Has the equivalent been accomplished by the city ? 

Mr. McKintey. No, sir. 

Mr. Semer. But you went ahead and issued letters of intent to 600 
units? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Semer. In anticipation of such a certifying 

Mr. McKintey. Oh, they will be certified—they will have to be 
certified. 

Mr. Horiiman. They have to be certified, or else this program will 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. Semer. How long will you give the city to set up the appro- 
priate procedures for certifying displaced families ? 

Mr. McKintey, As soon as we see that the location is going to be 
approved by the city and its planning authorities, which is necessary 
for eligibility with us. 

Mr. Carrer. That’s what puzzles me, if I may interrupt at that 
point. Youare very familiar with FHA regulations? 

Mr. McKrintey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carrer. I understood the regulations to mean that the FHA 
could not issue commitments, and that does not include letters of 
intent, before they had from the city a specific request from the cer- 
tifying officer asking for so many units. 

Mr. McKintey. No, sir. | 

Mr. Carrer. I checked that point with Mr. Edwards, who on the 
day I checked it with him was the Acting Commissioner of the 
FHA 

Mr. McKintey. I have the instructions with me; would you like 
to hear them ? 

Mr. Carrer. No; I don’t want to go into that, but that point has 
been bothering me for some time. 

Mr. McKrntey. I have a letter of instructions which clearly defines 
the two points of eligibility from our standpoint. Would you like 

Senator SparKMAN. Wait just a minute. Mr. Carter, I would like 
you to complete your statement as to what Mr. Edwards told you. 

Mr, Carter. Mr. Edwards told me that it was his view of the regu- 
lations that the FHA regional office could not issue commitments under 
section 221 until after the city has asked for a specific number of 
commitments to be issued. For example, Mobile is authorized a total 
of 1,250, but within that 1,250, the understanding that I have is that 
they ask for it in pieces so as to keep current. Not to turn 1,250 com- 
mitments loose at one time, but to ask for them in pieces as they need 
them; and that the FHA regional office is not supposed to issue 
commitments until the city asks for this piece, and then the FHA 
office issues commitments on it. In this case they have actually issued 


no commitments, but they have issued letters of intent, which is 
essentially 
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Mr. McKinzey. Saying that they qualify. 

Mr. Semer. Who is “they” ¢ 

Mr. McKintry. The sponsor. 

Mr. Semer. Saying that the sponsor qualifies. What does that 
mean ¢ 

Mr. McKuntey. If his location is all right, if it is all right with 
the city 

Mr. Carter. Is your understanding different from mine? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. I would like to read for you, the regula- 
tion, if you like. 

Mr. Cart ER. Don’t read it ; just give me your understanding. 

Mr. McKintry. The understanding is this: The criteria is two- 
fold: No. 1, the HHFA Administrator must certify a number to our 
office 

Mr. Carter. Let’s take Mobile as an example. 

Mr. McKintey. Very well, sir. The city of Mobile makes a request 
to Mr. Keyes’ office for a certified need in total number. They pre- 
pare statistics and analysis to support that. Mr. Keyes’ staff 
analyzes that. They recommend to Mr. Cole how many should be 
finally issued. Mr. Cole can either accept that or amend it or reject 
it. The total number comes to Mr. Mason and then to us. 

Mr. Carrer. In the case of Mobile. 

Mr. McKrntey. In the case of Mobile—— 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Cole cut it from roughly 3,000 to 1,250-—— 

Mr. McKrntey. Somebody did. Item ‘No 1, before we can act is 
that that must be in our possession ; and we have that. Item No. 2, is 
clearly defined, and it is only in two respects, eligibility for applica- 
tions to be submitted, and that the mayor or chief executive authority 
of the city must formally ask us in writing to make available to his 
community section 221 mortgages, period. 

Mr. Carrer. He doesn’t have to do it in small pieces or large 
pieces 

Mr. McKrntey. No, sir; that is our function and our responsibility, 
and that’s when we seek cooperation with them, and we invite them—— 

Mr. Carter. But someone, presumably you, has the responsibility 
for issuing them in the pieces so that they fit together as the people 
are displaced ? ? 

Mr. McKrntry. Yes, sir; we attempt to coordinate that program. 
As they are displaced, we attempt. to have the housing available. 

Mr. Carrer. I was under the impression that the mayor or the 
responsible officer in the city, presumably getting the information 
from his planning staff, would advise you that as of a certain date, 
we will need a hundred houses. 

Mr. McKintey. No; they do not have to; however, we ask them to 
when they have a relocation. 

Senator Sparkman. Suppose the city does not, how do you get that 
information ? 

Mr. McKintry. We have to do the best we can. 

Senator Sparkman. For instance, suppose one of these super- 
highways is coming through, how do you check on that? 

Mr. McKrntey. If a superhighw ay is coming through, of course, 
every community which is alert to its responsibility and this agency 
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over here has already carried out its legal responsibility by appointing 
a relocation officer, and 

Mr. Carter. Mr. McKinley, when you say “this agency over here,” 
it doesn’t show in the record; would you identify it? 

Mr. McKintey. HHFA. 

Senator SparkMAN. All right. In other words, if the relocation 
officer doesn’t supply this information to you, you go to him and ask 
for it; is that it? 

Mr. McKinixy. Some applicant who has been thrown out of his 
house has read publicity in the paper regarding the advantages which 
the Congress has provided him of a low downpayment, maximum 
mortgage of $9,000, and no closing costs—in fact a 100 percent mort- 
gaged loan; so he seeks somebody that will let him have that. He 
finally comes to us and we start an educational process—we know 
somebody down there is trying to implement this act, if we haven’t 
already contacted them, as we have the communities that Mr. Holli- 
man read off, well, then we call them up or we go down to visit them 
and we try to get them to carry out their legal functions to HHFA. 

Mr. Hotuiman. And we have done a lot of that, too, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. The only part of your statement that I am 
skeptical about is the part that that person out there who is about 
to be displaced has read about what Congress has done for him—— 

Mr. McKinney. Oh, yes, sir, if he can read 

Senator Sparkman. I doubt very seriously that very many of these 
people out here in this area that we visited this morning who are 
going to be displaced know anything about section 221. 

Mr. McKrntey. It’s in the papers. 

Senator SparkMAN. What I really had in mind wasn’t so much 
action on their part. But, anyhow, you do dig out the facts 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. So as to set up a schedule for the requirements 
for these houses. 

Mr. McKrntey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And then you try to schedule your commit- 
ments and program them in such a way that the houses will be ready 
on time. 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And not too far ahead of time? 

Mr. McKrntey. Correct, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. Because after 60 days the builder has the right 
to sell them. 

Mr. McKintry. To anyone, and he has plenty of people wanting 
to buy them usually, too. 

Mr. Hotitrmman. On the term of the mortgage. 

Senator Sparkman. Any other questions on this? If not, let’s move 
toanother. Do you want to ask any further questions? 

Mr. Keyes. Senator, are there any questions regarding our pro- 
exam in this region that you would particularly like to have us dwell 
on? 

Senator Sparkman. I don’t know of anything myself. I want to 
say to you that I have been pleased with the progress that urban re- 
newal has been making in Alabama. I personally believe that it holds 
out a great deal of hope for cleaning up our slum areas, I would 
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just like to see all the steam put behind it as may be reasonable to 
booed it going. 

Mr. Keyes. Senator, we are putting steam behind it, even though it 
may be unreasonable trom a standpoint of man-hours. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Thank you very much. If there is nothing else 
then. 

Mr. Keres. Mr. Hanson, do you have any comments? 

Mr. Hanson. No, sir, not unless the Senator has some questions. 

Senator Sparkman. By the way, this statement has in it public 
housing too; doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir, there is a statement included on public hous- 
ing, in Mr. Keyes’ statement. The thing that I would like to em- 
phasize ps urticularly, Senator, is the increasing interest in the 
Southeast in public housing on the part of the smaller towns. It is 
almost unbelievable. Our la arger cities in the Southeast came in under 
the public-housing program under the original 1937 act, but in the 
last few years, it has spread like a wave. 

At this time, we have in the 8 Southeastern States that are super- 
vised by the Atlanta office 45 percent of all the housing authorities in 
the country ; 45 percent. 

Senator Sparkman. Forty-five percent of all housing authorities? 

Mr. Hanson. That’s right. 

Senator SparKMAN. Are in the Southeast ? 

Mr. Hanson. That’s right. Georgia has the largest number, again 
like Mr. Keyes’ urban renewal, and Alabama has now this year dis- 
placed Texas in second place—Alabama has passed Texas. 

Senator SparKMAN. Alabama has displaced Texas ? 

I could never make my Texas friends believe that. 

Mr. Hanson. Georgia has 183 towns with public housing, and Ala- 
bama has 121. This increasing interest on the part of the small com- 
munities is almost unbelievable. In addition to being in over 400 
cities in the 8 Southeastern States now, I think in the last count it 
was 440 towns that we were in. 

Senator Sparkman. By the way, you don’t happen to have a list 
of the towns there; do you ? 

Mr. Hanson. No, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. You don’t know whether there is any public 
housing in Hobson City or not ? 

Mr. Hanson. There will be Senator, we have approved— 

Senator SparkMan. I noticed some section 221 houses in Hobson 
City. I think that is quite noticeable since Hobson City is one of 
these segregated areas where no white person lives. All the officials 
of the town, and all of the inhabitants, are nonwhite. They have 
public housing, urban renewal, and section 221. 

Mr. Hortiman. We had a conference with the mayor over there 
just a short while ago. 

Senator SparkMAN. Yes, I saw the announcement. 

Mr. Hanson. Included in this report, one of these statistical ex- 
hibits, is a list of every town, and they are in here by congressional 
district, showing the towns that have actual units under management 
or under construction, and those that are under the annual contribu- 
tion contract, and those that are reserved; so you get the complete 
picture here by congressional district. 
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Senator SparKMAN. I may say for the benefit of the staff members 
here that the point that has just been made was most relevant. A few 
years ago when we had that cutoff in public housing, these smaller 
towns had just begun to get their applications in, and when the 
cutoff came, every one of them was left out. When the program was 
opened up again, they were in position to come right on in. I have 
often said, in the early days of public-housing program, it was the 
bigger cities that came in and got taken care of, and it hasn’t been 
until later years that the smaller cities and towns were able to get 
into it. Nearly all of them were caught in the cutoff. 

Mr. Hanson. We have annual contribution contracts which, you 
understand, is the final contract that the PHA enters into with the 
community. We have 75 towns in that stage in addition to those 
over 400 cities which are where they are actually built. We have 121 
more towns that are under a preliminary loan contract which is the 
first money they get to do their planning—120 more additional 
cities. We have applications in now from 100 other cities that are 
just in the application stage, which shows the tremendous spread of 
this thing throughout the whole region. Obviously in our case, all 
of the 8 States have full enabling State legislation, and we are not 
under any restrictions. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hanson, I am glad 
that you emphasized those points. 

Mr. Meade, we haven’t heard anything from you. Do you have 
anything to say ? 

Mr. EADE. I have no formal comment to make, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. But you are rather proud of the area that you 
represent ? 

r. Meape. Yes, I am very proud. 

Senator SparKMAN. The Southeast is your area, isn’t it? 

Mr. Meapr. Yes, it is. I hate to see Kentucky lacking as it is, but 
I do know that the record shows that they are ahead in the number 
of commitments issued to date. 

Senator SparKMAN. Very good. 

(Mr. Keyes’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER E. KEYES, REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR, REGION III, Houstne 
AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY, ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. Chairman, I am Walter E. Keyes, regional administrator of region III of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. It is a privilege to have the oppor- 
tunity to present this statement to your committee and I have with me today 
Mr. E. Bruce Wedge, regional director of urban renewal; Mr. A. R. Hanson, 
regional director, Public Housing Administration; Mr. W. Howes Meade, zone 
commissioner, FHA, Washington; and Mr. Charles B. Holliman, of the area office 
of the Federal Housing Administration. We are here to answer such questions 
as come within the respective areas of our responsibility. 

Region III includes the following eight Southeastern States: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Our regional office is located in Atlanta, Ga. The regional office is directly re- 
sponsible for certain programs of the Agency: The urban renewal program, 
stressing planning and community development on a State, regional, or local 
basis; the community facilities program, including college housing loans, public 
facility loans, public works planning loans, and school construction in federally 
impacted localities in our region. In addition, one of the principal functions of 
the regional administrator is the cordination of related regional activities of the 
constituent agencies of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Exhibit A at- 
tached hereto is a composite report of the activities of these agencies. 
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This statement is confined to the activities of the urban renewal and public 
housing programs. The functions of the Urban Renewal Administration are, as 
you know, coordinated with the operations of the Public Housing Administration 
and the Federal Housing Administration in carrying out to completion the urban 
renewal projects in local communities. 

The Federal Government’s function with respect to urban renewal, low-rent 
public housing, including housing for displaced families, is primarily that of 
furnishing financial assistance to local public agencies which initiate and carry 
out these programs in their communities. The legal character of local public 
agencies undertaking urban renewal or low-rent public housing varies in ae- 
cordance with the laws of the State involved. My sequence of presenting the 
following facts will be in this order: The workable program, urban planning as- 
sistance, urban renewal, low-rent public housing and mortgage insurance for 
homes of displaced families. 

WORKABLE PROGRAM 


In the 3 years since the first workable program for the United States was ap- 
proved for Clarksville, Tenn., a total of 178 cities, towns, and 1 county in our 
region have been approved as eligible for Federal aid against blight or are in 
the process of being approved. Georgia presently has 60 cities with workable 
programs, Alabama has 41, and these States are Nos. 1 and 2, respectively, 
in the Nation. Exhibit B attached is a composite report of the workable pro- 
grams by States and communities in our region. 

Interest in the application of the workable program in region III goes beyond 
the minimum requirements as a prerequisite for Federal aid. Cities in the 
Southeast are experiencing drastic changes in population distribution and they 
are facing squarely the problems resulting in such changes. The workable pro- 
gram provides the framework within which these problems can be attacked and 
solved. For the small trading towns which are threatened with decreasing 
populations and shrinking trading areas, this is a positive program. It is a: 
program especially designed to improve housing conditions and community facili- 
ties, to modernize central business districts, and to provide well planned in- 
dustrial areas. Many of the communities in this region having populations which 
range from 500 to 3,000 actually see in their workable programs a means to fight 
the economic blight with which they are threatened. They realize that they 
must make themselves attractive to new industry and business or prepare to 
fade away behind empty store fronts. 

Cities facing the opposite extreme in population change—rapid growth that 
bulges the seams of the whole corporate limits, public services and community 
facilities—are finding that a workable program can provide guidance to assure 
the growth becoming an asset and not a liability. Most of our Florida cities 
are striking examples of communities experiencing very rapid growth together 
with the inherent problems and opportunities. Growth in these communities, as 
in all others, can take place according to an orderly plan for development—a 
sound pattern which can be economically serviced by new streets, schools, parks, 
sewer and water lines, providing they have a workable program. The estab- 
lishment of basic construction and housing codes under the workable program 
stand ready to prevent shanty towns and shell housing construction which is 
substandard the day it is built. Such measures as annexation studies, extension 
of code enforcement and suburban area planning are all important parts of the 
workable programs of rapidly growing towns and municipalities. 

Participation in the workable program phase of urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment serves a vital function aside from direct Federal-aid benefits. The process 
of developing a workable program in a community has rapidly resulted in an 
improved interagency operation at the local level. Code enforcement officials, 
planning commissions, housing authorities, urban renewal officials, home 
builders, chambers of commerce and even civic clubs see more clearly how they 
can work together in the development and application of the workable program 
concept. 

Many communities in region III are now in their third year of workable pro- 
gram certification. Codes, planning measures, building inspection, and reélo- 
cation service have been adopted or initiated. Citizens advisory committees 
have been appointed and have effectively worked with these new planning tools 
long enough to appreciate an devaluate their impact on community develop- 
ment. The workable programs in region III, we believe, have provided what 
Congress intended under the housing legislation. They have served as the 
framework within which Federal aid programs have been individually tailored 
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to meet local objectives and to help local communities help themselves. In 
order to provide a more detailed analysis of how a community can learn to 
translate every opportunity into improved living, exhibit C is attached to this 


statement. 
URBAN PLANNING ASSISTANCE 


In region III grant funds for this program are currently being used in the 
States of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The four other States 
in our region are not currently active in this program. However, it is antici- 
pated that a program of action for the States of Florida, Mississippi, and North 
Carolina will be effective in the very near future. As of this date, $762,664 in 
planning grants have been made to 3 State planning agencies and 6 metro- 
politan or regional agencies in the 4 participating States. The official State 
planning agencies of 3 States in this region have been allocated 58 percent 
($440,789) for planning assistance to municipalities under 25,000 population 
with 73 communities in Alabama, 35 in Kentucky, and 47 in Tennessee. Forty- 
two percent of the regional total ($321,875) has been made available for, plan- 
ning to the cities of Atlanta, Knoxville, Macon, Nashville, and Savannah métro- 
politan areas, as well as for regional planning work for the eastern Kentucky 
flood area. 

The work being carried out under these several current programs assists the 
municipalities and metropolitan areas in the development of comprehensive 
plans for the growth and development of these areas as they individually ex- 
perience increases in population and economic activity of all kinds. Specifically, 
the work takes the form of professional activities in the preparation of base 
maps, the mapping of existing land use, the preparation of population and 
economic base studies, the development of major thoroughfare plans, com- 
munity-facility plans, public-improvement programs, parking and traffic studies 
of central business districts, street-naming and property-numbering systems, 
land-use plans, annexation studies, park and recreational studies, neighborhood 
analyses, and other studies of a utilitarian character, such as the development 
of subdivision regulations and zoning ordinances. These are tools, when 
adopted, for official application in localities where the communities exercise 
control over physical development within their boundaries. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


The trend of interest in federally aided urban-renewal projects in region III 
developed a substantial upsurge following the enactment by the Congress of 
the major amendments to title I of the Housing Act of 1954. The additional 
benefits provided by the 1954 amendments include sections 220 and 221 mortgage 
insurance and section 701, urban-planning assistance. As presented elsewhere 
in this statement, these aids have been very helpful to hundreds of communities. 
An additional factor in the immediate upswing of urban-renewal progress was 
the decentralization of the urban renewal administration operations staff-to 
the region, resulting in much improved relationships with local agencies and 
undoubtedly accounts, in large part, for the very substantial interest and prog- 
ress during the past 2 years. 

Urban renewal projects are currently being planned or carried out in only 4 of 
the 8 States in region III (Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee). This 
limited participation results from a lack of adequate State enabling legislation 
in three of the remaining States; namely, Florida, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina. The State of North Carolina recently adopted an amendment to a previ- 
ously deficient State urban renewal law which will now make it possible for 
Federal assistance to be provided to communities throughout that State. Pres- 
ently Federal financial assistance is being made ayailable for 71 projects in 53 
communities. Generally speaking, all of the major cities in the aforementioned 
four States have initiated urban renewal programs as well as a substantial 
proportion of the small municipalities. 

The volume of Federal funds allocated to support the approvals to date in- 
clude $95.2 million in capital grant reservations and $5.4 million for planning 
advances. These amounts include definite commitments under loan and grant 
contracts in the amount of $24 million for capital grant temporary loans to 
implement the purchase of land, relocation of families, and construction of site 
improvements during the period of project execution. 

An analysis of the financial data in relation to the national program shows that 
our cities have qualified for approximately 9.6 percent of the total national cap- 
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ital grant reservation. The average amount of capital grant funds per project 
for the country as a whole is $2.08 million, the average in region III is $1.36 
million per project. In terms of communities receiving financial assistance, the 
proportion of the national total is 18 percent. From the standpoint of actual 
progress in the carrying out of urban renewal projects, however, region III has 
25 percent of the national total, which indicates a higher degree of advancement 
and progress. The high point of urban renewal project initiation developed 
during the calendar year 1956, when 25 projects located in 4 States were approved 
for planning advance funds. 

From the standpoint of reuse of land in redeveloped slum and blighted areas, 
over 50 percent of the projects are to be residential, either in whole or in part. 
Projects being carried out illustrate the different types of redevelopment possi- 
bilities. In most instances these projects are accomplishing manifold objectives 
contributing to the future soundness of the central city areas and the realization 
of developments which possibly never could be accomplished under ordinary mu- 
nicipal powers and financial limitations. Examples: The 12% city block med- 
ical center project in Birmingham, Ala., will assure the realization of a unified 
medical center development in the heart of the city. The clearance and 
redevelopment of over 65 acres of very bad slums and blight in downtown Nash- 
ville, Tenn., surrounding the State capitol, have already resulted in the avail- 
ability to private developers of sites for high quality improvements on a care- 
fully designed system of streets and parkways, which is expected to constitute 
one of the greatest community improvement influences that has ever occurred 
in the city of Nashville. 

In Knoxville, Tenn., nearly 100 acres of severe blight is being replaced with 
well-improved sites in an area which was formerly subjected periodically to most 
damaging floods, and which immediately adjoins the downtown business dis- 
trict. This project made it possible for Knoxville’ to realize its long-standing 
goal for effecting a workable flood-control system for which a feasible plan has 
been sought for many, many years without success. 

In numerous instances, communities are planning for residential redevelop- 
ment which will create quality homesites in well-planned and completely devel- 
oped subdivisions, where the land will be sold to private developers at a fair 
value which will assure a complete development within the shortest period of 
time. This latter phase of urban renewal activity also is expected to provide 
a substantial aid in providing better housing for families of the minority group. 
With the changing pattern for retail commercial development in cities and 
towns, particularly as related to throughway and expressway systems, urban 
renewal is making it possible for many communities to obtain unified shopping 
center developments complete with adequate parking and access and egress 
facilities in central city locations which otherwise would remain a blighting 
influence on surrounding areas. 

Neighborhood rehabilitation is receiving special consideration in the larger 
cities. Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta and Augusta, Ga., are presently 
planning or carrying out projects which will influence rehabilitation activity 
of privately owned residential property. These cities all have taken initial steps 
to obtain adequate housing codes which will be enforced by the city in the 
respective project areas in order to establish adequate minimum standards for 
housing. Since neighborhood rehabilitation depends on actions which will assure 
better public utilities and community facilities, the projects now in planning 
contemplate the improvement of the existing facilities where necessary to bring 
them up to standard. This, of course, will involve substantial financing by the 
city and the Federal Government if and when it should become desirable. A 
major factor in this rehabilitation activity will be the availability of section 
22) mortgage insurance to both homeowners desiring to rehabilitate dwellings 
and to developers who may desire to build new housing on sites which are 
available, or will become available as unsalvable housing is removed, The 
rehabilitation phase of this program will expand substantially as the principle 
involved becomes more widely understood, resulting from more experience from 
the development of actual projects. 

Exhibit D is a tabulation of urban-renewal projects indicating the location 
by States and communities, the size, the proposed reuse, and the net project cost. 


LOW-RENT PUBLIC TIOUSING 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that ample provision must be made for 
an adequate supply of low-rent public housing in advance of slum clearance in 
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the urban-renewal program. This is particularly true in the large cities where 
many of the areas to be cleared are occupied by Negroes. From preliminary 
studies it seems that roughly 75 percent of the families to be relocated will be 
eligible on an income basis for low-rent public housing. Once the new highway 
construction program is underway, an additional relocation burden will be 
thrust upon the communities. : ‘ ’ ‘ ’ : 

The South is the cradle of public housing. It had its birth in Atlanta in 
1936 and has grown rapidly and is still growing. Today, 45 percent of all 
local housing authorities in the United States are in the 8 States of region III 
as is approximately 45 percent of 1,200 localities participating in the program 
in the United States. This region also accounts for 38 percent of the projects, 
21 percent of the dwellings, and 89 percent of the rural nontarm units in towns 
of less than 2,500 population. eae : mits 

Georgia, with 183 towns and cities participating, leads all States in the Nation 
in the number of localities enrolled. Within the past year Alabama has displaced 
Texas for second place. Alabama now has 121 localities enrolled in the program, 

During the current calendar year, the regional office has received 100 new 
applications, 6,300 units have been placed under construction in 89 towns during 
the year. There are 8,022 units under annual contributions contract awaiting 
construction in the near future in 75 towns. An additional 12,451 units have been 
reserved for 121 towns, and are in the preliminary planning stage. 

Exhibit E is a tabulation of the units under construction, combined with those 
in operation, giving a picture of the current status of the program by State and 
region. 

Of the backlog of 8,022 units under annual contributions contract, it is estimated 
that 6,291 units will be placed under construction before June 30, 1958. An 
additional 6,000 units from the program reservation list will probably be placed 
under annual contributions contract and eligible for construction by that date. 

Families living in low-rent public housing in region III had a median net 
income of $1,900 in calendar year 1956. The average gross rent and the cost of 
utilities was $29. Veterans and servicemen were heads of 29 percent of the 
families and 10.4 percent family heads were over 65 years of age. Approximately 
30 percent were receiving assistance or benefits from various sources. The 
occupancy rate was 97 percent and 4.04 persons made up the average family. 

Low-rent public housing plays a very important part in providing housing 
for the low-income families being displaced by the urban-renewal program, re- 
habilitation, and expressway projects. It appears that as the urban renewal 
projects progress toward completion, this need will numerically increase. 

Region III presently is participating in a demonstration project which marks 
a new departure in the low-rent public housing program made possible by the 
Housing Act of 1957 which specifies that public housing, where feasible, shall 
follow the principle of modular measure. This experiment is for the construction 
of single unit and duplexes on individual lots scattered throughout the com- 
munity of Cedartown, Ga., and they are nearing completion. There are 20 units 
of single and duplex units on 7 sites and are a combination of prefabricated and 
conventional construction with the exterior of brick veneer. At the completion 
of this project and when construction costs are ascertained, it is anticipated that 
similar projects will be advertised for competitive bids to be received from con- 
ventional contractors and prefabricating firms in other localities. It is further 
believed that scattered site construction will permit the erection of homes that 
are more in harmony with the prevailing type of achitecture, particularly in the 
small cities. Tenants will have the privilege of using their backyards for vege- 
table growing or flower gardens which, as a rule, are not practical in the row-type 
structures. In many instances, sites are available on paved streets where sewers 
and utility lines have already been installed which should effect considerable 
Savings in the total cost of the project. I would like again to refer to exhibit 
A of this statement which shows the number of dwellings in operation or under 
construction in each town, the number of dwellings under annual contributions 
contract, and the number of dwellings reserved for each locality. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR HOMES OF DISPLACED FAMILIES 


The Federal Housing Administration section 221 mortgage-insurance program 
is becoming an important factor in the relocation of families displaced by govern- 
mental activities in region III. On December 15, a total of 48 communities had 
been certified for mortgage financing under section 221 and an additional 4 
communities were in the process of being certified. The 52 section 221 programs 
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include 24,485 housing units, of which 14,683, or approximately 60 percent, are 
reserved for nonwhite family occupancy. The size of the programs vary accord- 
ing to the displacement need, from 5,500 units in Atlanta, Ga., to only 5 units 
in Manchester, Tenn. Five of the programs include 10 or less units each and 
7 of the programs involve more than 1,000 units each. 

The attached exhibit F presents the active section 221 programs in region 
III, by location, by number of units, and by race of occupancy. The programs 
listed in the exhibit have been approved during the past 2 years and in each 
instance provide units for families to be displaced during a 24-month period 
beginning with the date of program approval. As communities initiate new dis- 
placement actions, programs will be revised to reflect proposed future displace- 
ment. To date, several of the programs have been revised and others are in the 
process of revision. 

According to reports from Federal Housing Administration insuring offices, 
the program is gaining momentum, and as measured by the number and tenor 
of preapplication conferences, activity during the next 6 months may be expected 
to increase very rapidly. 

On November 1, 1957, the date of the most recent reports, Federal Housing 
Administration insuring offices in region III had received applications for 2,175 
units, had issued commitments for 1,369 units, valued at more than $10,750,000 
and had insured 121 mortgages, valued at $1,029,950. 

A statistical summary by Federal Housing Administration insuring offices 
in region IIT is given below: 


Section 221 programs, Nov. 1, 1957 





Applications ar Commitments hen Insured mortgages 
FHA insuring office : ce aes | | Starts 
New | Existing New Existing | New Existing 
Birmingham, Ala- - | 231 96 | 154 | 82 25 50 63 
Atlanta, Ga_. 267 el 257 1 5 | 2 104 
Louisville, Ky f ‘3 835 | 42 374 | 35 15 
Knoxville, Tenn--. 446 31 316 27 14 6 | 132 
Memphis, Tenn---- 118 | 102 60 | 60 4 19 
Total, region III. - } 1,897 | 278 1, 161 208 44 77 318 





ExuHisit A. HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY—REPORT OF PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Region III: Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Tennessee 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


This is a report of program activities of the regional offices of the Urban 
Renewal Administration and the Community Facilities Administration in region 
III, as of September 30, 1957. It does not cover programs being carried out by 
other constituents of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Projects are listed on the following pages by State and locality according to 
type, status of processing, and estimated Federal funds required in loans or 
contributions. Types of projects listed are: 

Urban renewal: Slum-clearance and urban-redevelopment projects authorized 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended. The Federal Government 
contributes two-thirds of the net cost of each project. 

College housing: Loans at Federal interest rates to institutions of higher 
learning for the construction of required housing facilities and related service 
buildings. 

School construction: Supervision of construction of public schools authorized 
by the United States Office of Education in areas affected by Federal activity. 
These schools may be required on Federal reservations, in which case the 
Federal Government pays all construction costs, or in non-Federal areas, where 
the Federal Government shares the costs. 

Advances for public-works planning: Interest-free loans to local governments 
for the planning of public works projects carried to completion. 

Urban-planning assistance: Federal grants to defray half the cost of planning 
work (1) to official State planning agencies for work in smaller communities 
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(under 25,000 in population in 1950), or for work in metropolitan and regional 
urban areas; (2) to official metropolitan and regional planning agencies for 
work in metropolitan and regional urban areas; (3) to appropriate local govern- 
ments or to official State planning agencies for work in major disaster areas; 
(4) to official planning agencies for work in areas threatened with rapid urbaniza- 
tion under the impact of a Federal installation. 

Demonstration grant program: Federal grants to defray two-thirds of the 
cost of projects undertaken by qualified public bodies to develop, test, and report 
on methods and techniques for the prevention and elimination of urban slum and 
blight and conditions conducive thereto. 

Workable program: A system of local plans, ordinances, and public activity 
consisting of the things any community needs to do to bring about physical 
improvement. An approved workable program is a prerequisite to most types of 
Federalaid. Programs must be reviewed and recertified annually. 

Public-facility loans: Loans to State and local governments for building essen- 
tial community facilities where financing is not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms and conditions. Such loans must be of scund value and so secured as to 
reasonably assure retirement or repayment. Applications from communities of 
less than 10,000 population having an urgent and vital need receive priority 
consideration. 

Processing status of programs is indicated by the following letter symbols: 


AP—Application in process 

AA—Application approved 

UC—Under construction 

C—Complete 

S and P-AP—Survey and planning application in process 
PP—Preliminary planning. 

FP—Final planning 

Land G—Loan and grant 

WP-SUR—Workable program submitted ; under review 
UPA—Urban planning assistance application 
UPG—Urban planning assistance grant 
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URBAN RENEWAL IN SELECTED CITIES 
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URBAN RENEWAL IN SELECTED CITIES 
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RENEWAL IN SELECTED CITIES 


ExuHIsit B. Pusiic Housing PROGRAM BY CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS, DECEMBER 


1957 


Alabama 


(Senators: Lister Hill, Montgomery ; John J. Sparkman, Huntsville) 


18ST DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN FRANK BOYKIN, MOBILE 














| 
Dwellings |Under annual 
Location completed contribu- Dwellings New 
| or under tions | reserved | applications 
construction contract | 
iheciabecaledl is tlescalhcia deceit tcieiaiiialeileaiilbnsciteal Siena biniliencidieiaselc’ nites 
| | | 
a ihe licksaetad 30 shguketanck! 
NI ode ocd. tats ca: te eic etc eetncn earictee 100 
RO ESS ee eS ee ce | PO bo dan dccbears . 
a a a ee hd a hi 14 
ID a athe sce tia csiaks tha tle encotiaw waathioks | 3, 776 cee 
IDS bo dc derctn cian tenntinan nese mit ; 36 
DUOC. osc cadet cdndenceedbdbtaccs | 3, 926 | 44 | 36 
2D DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN GEORGE GRANT, TROY 
Rs ic on iista dade dwdatnieeaeiineike 120 
NII es koa, cia ssnen shos dhvibab ins connec shan ioe a é 3 40) 
IN iceland egies dsnensnien ait th hint mee 42 
Georgiana... ....- bianca = Sana Oe Weticds dads 
oN is sini hatal 36 | 30 
I dl taaaicanuniadywxeuaiaee’ 1, 801 | a 
Nae he aang sa dawn dvaivaise +node tediied 60 
IG dada cxncadeas Seah taai its 1, 955 362 190 
3D DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN GEORGE ANDREWS, UNION SPRINGS 
BROT. cxdicwdducocsace 40 | idee | 
PR. cn diatiamnitaeassncBand RR lesnta cadens 
rr ere eee 17 | | 
SE hiticenen<ecses—s=« 22 | 
ee a0 oe ade dada one 342 | | 
rebate iene __ Sy) ee ee ee 
IN tac dank cthe daaoenswncn niiiedint smite 50 a 
Ned. doccdcdnamoade das OO Ivkcdnncdcans 
SS Si drnccbaninrio ta Riots 3 
Se ee ee | 34 | 30 | 
icc cade canis iusdetandaws enedicensceecolea anon! 30 | 
I baked circ midadavswadeunenlschacnsetubaes wil 12 
Newton 
Sik cece can widddeaunndhsaccnevcddecs 150 60 | steel 
a ceniacnndeditbaanesedddenenennddac 100 | a : 
PET CURE sscnddcntewisdncnccan - 672 | | 200 
I tea lnltinaa dl adel ies ited cnc Mee ccue Re ae gee | 30 | 
WTN0ls BOCMED. g ncadtsenecnusecs 50 | ee | 
ee -——__—_——— ee ee re 
Subtotal. ........-.--..-- Se oncanbbes 1, 762 | 110 | 306 | 
4TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN KENNETH A. ROBERTS, ANNISTON 
IE at do cadetccascancaden ian | a 126 | 
Ashland. 
Childersburg..............- sninadeabans 40 = 
eR Rid eu nannine pamiaeoicel 18 
| ee eee 20 | 
| Jacksonville. 
REE in chdendanntnitescccdavenesnseasccm 24 
SE i Sn eribiettirases i | 48 
od ccmraadon Leb 36 pee . 
TRG * tc do codadancicemndetn cenwan nei enbuneawa : 76 | 
Sg ar eeuctnainuiie 20 |-. ‘. . 
NE catiicans nicakdisbanhdiesedanaiussitn : 500 | E dit 
IN riche ishioniescsdiamamiietdeios scataeaiitane | | ee sctihesutenundl 
a diicthindccduuniinitrcniceconseeewe | 248 |......<.- st bitiesoue 
NN in sth cveciniedbaccuandare | 1, 908 <abh a 240 








1 BER 


ons 


ville. 


URBAN RENEWAL IN SELECTED CITIES 


5TH DISTRICT 


——— eee 


Location 


Albertville - - 
Altoona. 

TAR cone acseccesae 
BAB i iccnssncces : 
TE cokccecscnaure 


Collinsville..-..-- 
Fort Payne ---- 
Gadsden. -..- 
Guntersville - - - ---- 


We wicteness 
A os ied 


a 


Valley Head - - - - 


Subtotal. -...-.-.-- 


6TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR., GREENSBORO 





CE fo cccieanancs 
Columbiana__.. 
Harpersville_...-. 
Helena. ; 
Montevallo... .- 
Tuscaloosa - - 
Vincent a 
Wilsonville._... 


Subtotal - -- 





Alabama—Continued 


‘": CONGRESSMAN ALBERT RAINS, GADSDEN 


Dwellings 
completed 
or under 


construction | 


70 
10 
30 
100 
20 


70 
1, 000 


34 
200 
50 


1, 57: 


44 


6b 


726 


7TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN 


Aliceville_...._. 
Bear Creek 
Berry. .... 


Boston. Be a 
Carbon Hill.. 
Cordova. ..-.- 
Cullman.___- 

i a 
Hackleburg. . 
Haleyville.... ssc0 
Hamilton... ._- ; 
Hanceville.....____- 
Ns as oie easent 
Wi niiicwciscinee. 
WN oui ica 
Gakmen........... 
| eee 
Phil Campbell________- 
Red Bay...__.- 
Reform... .__ 
Russellville. _ _- 
Sulligent .____ 
Vernon... __- 
Winfield ____ 


Subtotal... _. 


44 
6 
18 


28 
50 
60 
80 


8 

Es | 40 
~ 36 

100 
24 


} 40 
20 

35 
20 
75 


24 


Under annual} 


contribu- 
tions 
contract 


10 


110 


100 


220 


| 
} 
| 


1403 


Dwellings | New 
reserved applications 
| Centre. 
on! 
Fairfax. 
200 
Langdale. 


| Riverview. 


Shawmut. 
& 


208 | 


| 


| Alabaster. 


Columbiana. 


| Wilton. 
18 | 


18 


CARL ELLIOTT, JASPER 


60 


10 | 


Blountsville. 
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URBAN RENEWAL IN SELECTED CITIES 

















Alabama—Continued 
8TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN ROBERT JONES, SCOTTSBORO 
Dwellings |Under annual 
Location completed contribu- Dwellings New 
or under tions reserved applications 
construction contract 

tiene ties deseo iinleay os aaa nian DU Ride clon Ge tte ees oe 

SES 350 DOU Aicteasaaewe = 

I i Siicncinte hi ncccaaninonns ar Be laccteie aca 50 | 

I ahaa apie Rr 0 Cet Sehr ei aacmae wiaiab ina 

I Oa eeininad 620 539 ie 

a a i atte 30 

aia a ea accel aes ie Be cen c seein ial Geeadealeecmatoanae 

IR cciniatuaiennicnas ease wie 3 iio Fh wananmidienwaead 

ad tae ee jae 100 150 

FN a ea cas deine pomeranian sie we Esmee Ge Z 

ONIN ssc ars 1, 629 949 80 | 





9TH DISTRICT: 

















I aicksces hcekecnceciunia titties sles aha alameda aco elnicaaedcoa 
a I a sk ck Ss craciacial cucu : fa 
i abliaesnetiniciseinihanaaie weil 3, 762 1, 250 
a a a a ae ee heer i 
a ah eit csiitciaeel ss MP I nccosatn inane obi 
I cap eris a niveningerandararenc Mis 60 | 
ESS Senet a. 
Grayevilie...........- ; sah 
ene a ER S | 
i a ES 45 |.- 
Mulga...___-- ee koe ee eta eek coat 
oe nent nan cats aeaenale 52 
ere ee ran 38 
I heen eee 4,129 1, 250 
Cae 18, 453 | 3, 009 | 
Florida 


115 
1, 000 
750 


62 








CONGRESSMAN GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., BIRMINGHAM 


Leeds. 


(Senators: Spessard L. Holland, Bartow ; George A. Smathers, Miami) 





Dwellings 

Location completed 

or under 

construction 

Plant City haiti * 200 

St. Petersburg.._...... etesaal 446 
Tampa__-- pipe dinelrancees oeeul 

IL oo deikecondenneuseadeuns | 3, 828 


Under annual 
contribu- 
tions 
contract 


483 |...¢ 


Dwellings 
reserved 


18ST DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM C. CRAMER, ST. PETERSBURG 


New 
applications 





2D DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN CHARLES E. BENNETT, JACKSONVILLE 




















ite hk ctmcnceahneeeeenine Se We ei ecenicenal 1, 266 
Jacksonville Beach_---. shanties | wine aie 50 
hd nisi svcnsirccndnictmeci 1, 757 | aoe 1, 316 | 
| | 
— — — — << - — — corr 











ons 
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Florida—Continued 
3D DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN ROBERT L, F. SIKES, CRESTVIEW 

















ke ; 
| Dwellings |Under annual] 
Location completed contribu- Dwellings New 
or under tions | reserved applications 
construction contract | 
—.:C ie | | 
Bonifay..-.---------------------------+----]--------------| 
Cottondale.....------ |-n-------- 55 10 | é | 
Biceanccecede | OP [nvacnanemecenn i iicasetesiansscneciaieen 
— : | Greenwood 
Moelone......---------------------------- | 6 fnonc cee n eens [ecnsesnsnsoese 
ase... .....----- idickiehtanainlaertaamicineeseal 80 |..-.-----.----|------.- an, 
Panama City-...---------------------------| 200 — 
Pensacola... ....-.--------------------------| CEE letncenmcccnen 328 
Sneads--....-------------------------------| 9 beatin 
Springfield. ------ = oe ‘ : 7 el 40 | 
Subtotal. ....-. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee| 1, 034 | 122 | 374 | 


4TH DISTRICT: DANTE B. FASCELL, MIAMI 





Homestead. 
a Wele....<.....- . pisses nae 337 ii ennaiconuaal 
a iccceecwcecs weak piskicabaecd 2, 425 | 90 500 
Miami Beach - --- Sakemaae ere 50 |... Sess 
Subtotal... ana 2, 812 | 143 | 500 | 


5TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN A. SYDNEY HERLONG, JR., LEESBURG 





eet. 2...<..... ‘i i | Se iotaceenasenn obese 
a ini eaencdeos be i eee 7 sdb aitigata 
Daytona Beach. - --- hese 3 | 599 | is cs ee 
Eau Gallie._.....-- : j FR sciatica 
Melbourne. - - - - -- -| 28 | 55. Aid a aeboeiie 
Merritt Island_.-_- ; ; 25 saiitiadaaa ns grated Iai 
BE. ccnacae ‘ ‘ | We Eiwnasadesen esata sail edatmicts 
New Smyrna Beach ’ a 46 st ta antes cei 
RG Scans cc : aieeaseeal 98 
Orlando... _..-- sae 1, 090 | See a epee 
Oviedo_......-.- ai SP fisccuacmccdude 
l= . | 250 30 | 20 
Titusville... _- 30 | Sis cieaate ae 
Subtotal_.._-. : : Kndien 2, 200 114 |} 118 





6TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN PAUL G. ROGERS, WEST PALM BEACH 


Fort Lauderdale_ 258 84 66 | 
Pahokee. - - _- Fi ‘ aT :.2. J Sas ila Seite 
Pompano Beach_-_- 120 eee 
West Palm Beach 368 250 ee 
Subtotal... __ 1, 195 | 334 66 





7TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN JAMES A. HALEY, SARASOTA 








RR in cdincain ‘ 84 is ea | vtecunenay 

Bradenton... . TIE ccccccacvnwereecd awe Bradenton, 

Lakeland________- igo 500 . Baaee Ser: 

Sarasota... ‘ j RO acm patel cenebacks ..| Sarasota. 
Subtotal ___. et ha noe 220 Be. sonst Sisters 
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Florida—Continued 


8TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN DONALD R. MATTHEWS, GAINESVILLE 


Dwellings |Under annual | 
Location completed | contribu- Dwellings New 
or under tions reserved applications 


construction | contract 





Cross City- a ae ; 26 | 
Jasper ia 44 | 
BEVO TR cn nncoanex ; 54 | 
te jer ese : 124 | 
State total. ........ eed 13, 678 725 2, 498 | 
! ! | 

Georgia 


(Senators: Richard B. Russell, Winder; Herman Talmadge, Lovejoy) 
1ST DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN PRINCE H. PRESTON, STATESBORO 





Dwellings |Under annual 





Location completed | contribu- Dwellings | New 
orunder | tions reserved applications 
construction | contract 
| | 

a tatheiis bisa * baie. : ‘i ; 20 

I 3 oes tei ann a ao eie 42 

aes : , 6 | 

Glenville 50 20 


Glenwood. 


Lyons-.--- se seeaiinacte | 50 20 
Metter. 

Midville_ _- ss : 8 
Millen. -._-_-- Aiasintthe tation ; 62 
Newington ; : 14 
Sardis ‘ : 14 
Savannah , a 2, 170 
Statesboro________ 2 88 
Swainsboro- --._- 100 
Sylvania._.......-. 50 
WI, iccwiknsce ke 60 60 
Wediey......... 34 Wadley. 
Waynesboro... - ; 150 
Wrens. ...--- . 18 

Subtotal. -- 2, 854 122 60 


2D DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN JOHN L. PILCHER, MEIGS 








ssienentnmermenninntle a — seat isetiicibsnatanenin . —————— 
Albany ; J | 586 
Arlington -_. 24 
Baconton__. 22 
Bainbridge 2 : 141 | 
Blakely - : | 85 | 
ee 7 : 38 | 
Cairo... 86 | 
Camilla +A } 100 | | 
I isi aia nin | 18 
Edison 24 
Basa scccauast os 16 
ee ait | 46 | 
sion 250 Moultrie, 
> = 
einam..... . . : | 0 | 
Newton__ see ee ama aha Socal 10 | 
Omega . . 24 
Quitman. . : 60 
WINNIE eno ee eters cose ossz4 60 | 
. ee cnbcokninianann 246 7 a 
UR ican ncn ore bcgeiiace al 154 | 

cis ee i cicisaasnies see ens 1, 974 | 86 | 

! 


E 





Ww 
ations 





ew 
cations 


rie, 


URBAN RENEWAL IN SELECTED CITIES 


8D DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN E. L. FORRESTER, LEESBURG 


——_———_—_—————_— 


Georgia—Continued 


1407 


























| 
Dwellings |Under annual) 
Location completed contribu- Dwellings New 
or under tions reserved | applications 
construction | contract | 

—————_—_____——_ ee ene wd = | 
Abilis. ....--.------ . : — 14 
AmeneRS 6225..-.---.---------- GN sere Dee 
Anderson ville--.--..----- snes 10 ee ee 
Ashburn. .--.-.------------------ - Doiiinctscanaeheauiieedeennes === 
ME MIR. ccinnsnnenecacuses= 32 
Chipley.....----------------- pacdbenminins ¥ 3 ‘ 12 
Columbus....-.---------------- 1, 722 140 |--------------| 
Cordele..-.-------------------- 275 |-------- 
Dawson... .---- 16 |..------------|---<---22- 
Eastman..----- } 16 |--------------|------------- 
TI ins iin on asc ccec ones ens-22--- 125 2 
Fort Gaines-.--- 24 | f-<6siae aah 
Hamilton. -------- Swan | 18 
PR acuedhceisxet-sit | Rs Said shana sievs beeaastnets 
ad acacnwndnneckamenee 26 | ...----| Leesburg. 
—.......- : oe i ere: 
OSS EEE TO hated ke Bes dick consis 5) Beeearabanden 
Montezuma. --.---- 56 ace lemnce 
Pinehurst -- - - - -- 6 
tit waka nes 24 | aa 
Rhine..........------ | 32 I... 
Richland....-..----- 20 | leeacemaiose 
Rochelle. ....-.-- | 20 
Smithville. -.-.....-- OO ih conduc sane bewaeeaoneeas 
ts Side tania sataunadencenaien<totutibhs Jeon Nach acoso 20 
is cates hemes amine 2 A a a og 28 
Warner Robins. - . -- Se aie ce . 100 
Waverly Hall. - | 10 

NU a a ae 2, 856 | 152 260 


4TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN JOHN 


| 











FLYNT, JR., GRIFFIN 




















EE td ceca cnan man Silo cece .. 
ee eee a de edb usa datet BD he dnctawieunkantndieteennunns 
sai ; 200 Soxcatekasaane 
Hampton... _..._--- 25 | | ‘ 
Hogansville_-_-__-__-- | Miso sconces 
Jackson ae 36 
LaGrange.........-- 420 | eee 3 
Manchester--___---_- | 50 acl 
McDonough..-._- cel 32 
Newnan. .._.---- 155 malic suka | 
Palmetto... _..- | 20 | 
Talbotton__..___- 20 a aol 
i i a 38 ‘ 3 
West Point. ..- Bc aotas cc cccleenseaecen 

Subtotal_-_- 1,114 80 88 | 

5TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN JAMES C.,. DAVIS, STONE MOUNTAIN 
is Lenin Ms occccsciccal 1, 000 | 
ct ia a Rel a 40 
Pe skedvennanes WONG conoid a2 c batias see ceeaal 
| DeKalb County 
eo a 200 iB Staite aeoben atl 
Fairburn...____ ia She. ie | 24 | 
| Lithonia. 
NU acess orscia sade 32 Msn 
Union City. 
ae 7, 926 | 30 | 1, 064 


I 
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Georgia—Continued 
6TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN CARL VINSON, MILLEDGEVILLE 








| | 
Dwellings |Under annual! 
Location completed | contribu- | Dwellings New 
| or under ions | reserved applications 
construction contract 


ee ee | | | 


I gies ccccunvahsdenssctanabuntoonsnes DE iccsmrcatscoens | Sainieesnes ‘ 
SP ingeccuccncbatenssdusntenaps weasel] BP bestia vones “en Dublin. 


ic vc cvbtsdaeaasacnnnkein ‘ OP Wiichsottinancestvaawnn 


Nea cd ccdeesannsedccsbutbanne phivene einen ol 28 |. 
| SRR eS ES ae ‘ 


| ra Gibson. 
; beac teins 750 
| | Sparta. 
| | ‘Tennille. 
Wrightsville ....< .<<<<-<<. saath wes ced eee 24 














OO he 1, 424 28 | oT 
a — ene ——EE 
7TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN ERWIN MITCHELL, DALTON 





Ding aptacicnddtenttienigueannanee DD Rectesnskscssbbnsccesmsaks 

a, ncvudpasdetcnaniinavncuteseuon td mmtintiiieta tebecwecnkht 18 

eee a . Bcd : ; 8 

Si iccindg clepuinaln amis oes 68 sibaipasdswancedeae 

Ri viccitdaccecencebenkneeennne 110 ; cian 60 

Cave Spring---..----- joanne ‘ies ° DO ienccvkaemealacssedcnce Cave Spring. 
Cedartown..--.---- a paecaiaal 174 ’ 30 

iia bois cinaisnerbie aie . 100 eee eins decide 

a a oleae eee 

Douglasville - .........---- er OO tiksesaa ; 

0 eae nies 72 és ee 
Se oo os kecck chit tla ines togion'aieiaceih ibid PP iiscconas 150 
eae a era incnimm aime = 65 |. paiaisiriniate ete eae 
iinet hit enigcidbhannindel < saben |, ee 

TED kc canicnavcacencnannon . Oras eeminiiach Rs 
0. pega mascot 45 


PU icnndsincccsensusccswassinnn) 1, 822 


8TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSWOMAN IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH, HOMERVILLE 





eB eee oe ai i BG fincas avian Nalini sini 

| I ee neeeeacuee 18 isseidcecn fewer ideo 
I oe eRe uusotehiscene oi Caceecnmean Se cies Was 62 
ae ; a8 so 110 
II i. cithsmacmismmaiaeinamnee On bcctouaa a cipal cm niindiceas 
iE ae ; Sendak Me tixeces — | 
J eee rietaiensla achat 5 110 | mt). : | 
Hazlehurst -.------- ; Se: MEE 65 sai 
Homerville_.. a abuse Bea | 40 |..-- , 
PE iincnsacunsadiahekageccas means f= ‘a 34 


oe ian dace iianbeaanl 20 
lamber City. ........... Soiebitaueent ; 
eee ee ; 30 
Nashville--_..-- pala eee hte cata 85 
Nicholls.....--.- etouatdabewtlia Celletend olntbae 20 
I ainnietnceisesnEnnunandnenen i 38 
ci ae sidiniaa ange ‘ 5 a 
 addicendiaaads dcwdancbatdancduwe _ ae icaaincesna 
 Sandépdscnd tanesasesacen BE stato a wr witia aiene ada nines alsin cialis 
aa necatnaaeaiaaat - Mant ceinibakuinnsnnatamenmannaugiaiea’ 
Nala dhs ists ods heen aoe on one 400 see te alae ae . 2 Valdosta. 
PIS os dedocudits adhin asitcbmmchnininemiaatpanianinin De Geteteiienncs Raimi eeu 
WO iicictabbecinbannaqcdanadnwnnne ei cinkiseniacicacbaminns ss 


et iibiiniteenensniewanein 1, 936 90 116 











ions 





ing. 





LE 





URBAN RENEWAL IN 


——_—_————— 


Location 


————_—__————ee 


Buford.......-.--.-00-------- as 
Cleskesville........-.--.--.------ 
Clayton.....------------------- 
Cleveland...---.------ 

Commerce. .--------- 

OE 

Dahlonega. ---- .----- 

Demorest. .-------- ; 
SS 


ole snahantacans 


Flowery Branch. ---- 
Gainesville...-.-- 
Baste nee 

DR eacccamnaan 
Lawrenceville----.--- 
Sager Hill...........-- 
See 
. 


Subtotal - - - 


i coekensaseenes 
anc cbinbeddinnnuae 
Canon...-- — 
SS SS 
NG So cied caisnnee 

i sicicainiacannt 


Danielsville_- 
Biberton........... 
Greenshoro.....---- 
ee 
Hartwell. --_--. ‘ 

ie eam 
| 


Mansfield ..-.-.---- 


Thomson... __-.- 
Tignall....... 


Warrenton. 
Washington. 


Subtotal. .._.___- 
State total. .........- ee, esis 





Georgia—Continued 
9TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN PHILLIP M. LANDRUM, JASPER 


| 
| Dwellings 
completed 
or under 

construction 


70 
18 


99 


80 | 





(Senators : 


Location 


Hopkinsville 
Paducah __. 


Subtotal 


Kentucky 


Dwellings 

completed 

|} or under 
construction 


180 
599 


779 


} 
Under annual 
contribu- 
tions 
contract 


Under annual} 

contribu- | 

tions | 
contract 


SELECTED CITIES 


Dwellings 
reserved 


~ 60 


IST DISTRICT: !YOBLE JONES GREGORY, MAYFIELD 


Dwellings 
reserved 


1409 


New 
applications 


Toccoa, 





10TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN PAUL BROWN, ELBERTON 


Comer, 
| Crawfordville. 


Lincolnton, 
Madison, 


Royston, 


Union Point, 





John Sherman Cooper, Somerset ; Thruston B. Morton, Glenview ) 


| 


New 
applications 





1410 


Kentucky—Continued 


URBAN RENEWAL IN SELECTED CITIES 


2D DISTRICT: WILLIAM H. NATCHER, BOWLING GREEN 





| Dwellings |Under annual 
Location |} completed contribu- Dwellings 
| orunder | tions reserved 
| construction contract 
Henderson._-..--..------ EGnnkibtasiuese 200 a 
Madisonville_........---- — 160 RahieMlahawicn 
NO... cccesacscscees 502 a ‘ 
Russellville. ........--- SecncdwnihhhehewneRGebeaaenes erctelaedeekebhe 70 
Subtotal_.........- wexsitlewancll 862 74 70 
——— 3. — I EE —_ 
3D DISTRICT: JOHN M. ROBSION, JR., LOUISVILLE 
EQUI: oncnccnticcnccoccensssenscusue | 5, 005 | 
\ | 





| 





4TH DISTRICT: FRANK CHELF, LEBANON 


Danville. - 70 48 
Lebanon 50 
Subtotal. -- 70 418 50 
5TH DISTRICT: BRENT SPENCE, FORT THOMAS 
Covington ---.--.--- 798 50 
Maysville........-. 100 
Newport...-.----- 325 50 Ss Sie 
Subtotal - -- 1, 223 0 0 
6TH DISTRICT: JOHN C. WATTS, NICHOLASVILLE 
Cynthiana. ........- 100 
Frankfort - R3 | = 
Lexington_. 1, 169 | | 
Mount Sterling 82 
, 74 26 
Richmond. -- wae 135 
Winchester. - -..--.- 100 54 
Subtotal-_--- 1, 643 80 175 
7TH DISTRICT: CARL D. PERKINS, HINDMAN 
| } 
| | 
| 
8TH DISTRICT: EUGENE SILER, WILLIAMSBURG 


Middlesborough - - .-- 100 
Somerset. perndbeet 84 
| 184 | 


State totals- 


9, 766 





New 
applications 


Frankfort. 
Paris 
| Hazard. 





ions 


URBAN RENEWAL IN SELECTED CITIES 
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Mississippi 


(Senators: James O. Eastland, Doddsville; John C. Stennis, DeKalb) 


Aberdeen. -.- 
Belmont 
Booneville- - - 
Columbus..-- 
Corinth 
Houlka- - 
Tuka...-- 


Okolona..-- 
Rienzi 
Saltillo 
Shannon 
Starkville- 
Tupelo 
West Point 


Subtotal - --. 


Holly Springs 


Water Valley 


Subtotal_-. 


Clarksdale - - 


Brookhaven 
McComb City 
Wesson 

Yazoo City 


Subtotal 


5TH DISTRICT 


Canton 


Meridian. 
Newton 


Subtetal 


Location 


2D DISTRICT 


iTH 


3D DISTRICT: 


DISTRICT 


WILL 


Dwellings 


IST DISTRICT: THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, OKOLONA 


Under annual 


completed contribu- Dwellings New 
or under tions reserved applications 
construction contract 
88 
32 
60 
120 260 
160 40 
10 
26 
Louisville. 
50 
16 
12 
16 
80 
200 
100 
684 260 316 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, CHARLESTON 
- 
Ho 0 
Sardis 
Walnut. 
44 
60 74 
FRANK ELLIS SMITH, GREENWOOD 
160 
JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, RAYMOND 
134 
Bude. 
Fayette 
407 Os 
Meadville 
Roxie 
2%) 18 
100 12 
(41 60 18 


IAM ARTHUR WINSTEAD, PHILADELPHIA 


Bay Springs. 


150 

Carthage. 

De Kalb. 

Heidelberg. 
658 

62 

Philadelphia. 

Taylorsville. 
808 62 








1412 


Bay St. Louis-..- 
Biloxi 


Gulfport 
Hattiesburg 
Laurel 


Moss Point... 
Picayune 
Pascagoula 

Pass Christian _-. 
Poplarville 


Richton 
Waynesboro 


Subtotal - - 


State total 


(Senators: 





PP daewscccces 


Kinston 
Rocky Mount ! 
Tarboro_.__.- 


Subtotal. 


1 One-half of R 





URBAN RENEWAL IN SELECTED CITIES 


Mississippi—Continued 
6TH DISTRICT: WILLIAM M. COLMER, PASCAGOULA 


Under annual 
contribu- 
tions 


| Dwellings 

completed 
or under 

| construction | 


Location Dwellings 


reserved 


New 
applications 


contract 


ieee 36 | 
488 |_. 
| Collins. 
isihnce= | 230 
aes 240 |_. 
atiisirantiht 449 |_- 176 
| Leakesville. 
| Lumberton, 
. | 132 
| | Mount Olive. 
65 |.. - 50 | 
bs 48 | 
; 28 | 
| 30 
1S andersville. 
| } Sumroll. 
iiadalactalalennidiibatgté 20 4 
icpieacsen 50 | 
i is Ne era 1, 538 278 226 | 
Saad ci cae aa 3, 891 | 598 | 696 | 


North Carolina 


Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Morganton; W. Kerr Scott, Haw River) 


IST DISTRICT: HERBERT C. BONNER, WASHINGTON 
Dwellings |Under annual 
Location completed contribu- Dwellings New 
or under tions reserved applications 


| construction contract 


' 


2D DISTRICT: L. H. FOUNTAIN, TARBORO 
544 100 
520 
100 
Sieenenenek 1, 164 100 


ocky Mount is in the 2d District. The other half is in the 4th District 





3D DISTRICT: GRAHAM A. BARDEN, NEW BERN 
ns - eo | wil 
Clinton 70 | 
Goldsboro... 600 | 
Havelock ‘ 50 
Jacksonville Bai 50 
Morehead City 90 
New Bern 579 
Wayne County. -. 90 45 
Subtotal _. 1, 479 95 
4TH DISTRICT: HAROLD D. COOLEY, NASHVILLE 
Raleigh - - 612 300 
Rocky Mount !_. 520 | 
Subtotal _ -- 612 | 300 





§ One-half of Rocky Mount is in the 2d District. The other half is in the 4th District. 





Ww 
‘tions 


ille. 
ton. 


Dlive. 


ville. 


r) 


ew 
cations 
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North Carolina—Continued 


5TH DISTRICT: RALPH J. SCOTT, DANBURY 


Dwellings (Under annual 


























Location completed contribu- Dwellings New 
or under tions reserved applications 
construction contract 
Winston Salem---.--- ‘ nance 1, 245 293 
6TH DISTRICT: CARL T. DURHAM, CHAPEL HILL 
Durham. - - . 487 113 
Greensboro-.---- S00 236 
High Point_--.- ee 450 
Subtotal --. amen 3 1, 737 349 
7TH DISTRICT: ALTON LENNON, WILMINGTON 
Fayetteville... . 512 
Lumberton - - - - in 125 
SE ere a : 1, 078 
Subtotal - -- a 1,715 
8TH DISTRICT: A. PAUL KITCHIN, WADESBORO 
er eee ‘ = _ | eas 
Laurinburg. -..--- amen 2 | kame tease 
ace : | oo ey 
9TH DISTRICT: HUGH Q, ALEXANDER, KANNAPOLIS 
Concord ----. | 92 60 90 
Salisbury - -. . - 180 
Subtotal _.- nts jaa 272 60 90 | 
10TH DISTRICT: CHARLES RAPER JONAS, LINCOLNTON 
slightest : - : ina chigiccaiapicacgaaerte 
ooo nis cain ai nilgna sharpen euaehsaenaitea | DR Picccue a ean BAe desaarcanneciesaads 
11TH DISTRICT: BASIL L. WHITENER, GASTONIA 
eon aiancdlcotiwddades uusaes | slant oad | sis wsitnasinnat sclieck | ie | 
12TH DISTRICT: GEORGE A. SHUFORD, ASHEVILLE 
a eo Mee 1 
MT iste cnicnciuncccmacanas ceulininaion 358 WOH cscccccnsncus 
Ee aes ener es 358 | 238 | ; 
en at af 10,120,280] 88 


99085—58 90 
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South Carolina 
(Senators: Olin D. Johnston, Spartanburg; Strom Thurmond, Aiken) 


IST DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN L. MENDEL RIVERS, CHARLESTON 


Dwellings Under annual! 


Location completed contribu- Dwellings New 
or under tions reserved applications 
construction contract 
Charleston 1, 847 p57 


2D DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN JOHN JACOB RILEY, SUMTER 


Aiken . ; 124 Aiken 
Columbia 1, 372 

Subtotal-_ . 1, 496 

3D DISTRICT: WILLIAM DORN, GREENWOOD 

Abbeville Rh 
Belton 34 
Calhoun Falls 24 
Central 24 
Donalds 14 
Due West 12 
Edgefield $1 
Honea Path 4() 
Iva 22 
Johnston 36 
Liberty 26 
Lowndes ville 18 
McCormick 26 
Pendleton 10) 
Saluda 30 
Seneca 32 
Trenton : 10 
Walhalla 60 
Williamston 10) 
Westminister ‘Kia 32 

Subtotal _- 646 

4TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN ROBERT T. ASHMORE, GREENVILLE 

Cowpens... 54 
Dunean.. j 10 
Fountain Inn 22 
Green ville 688 
Greer 65 
Inman 26 
Jonesville 18 
Landrum 36 
Laurens 120 
Pacolet . 25 
Spartanburg 790 

Subtotal 1, 844 10 

5TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, CHESTER 

Blacksburg ; 44 
Clover i 46 
Fort Mill a ‘ 28 
Gaffney 156 
Heath Springs _. 34 
Winnsboro 68 
York___ 52 


Subtotal 360 68 


Vv 
tions 
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South Carolina—Continued 


Dwellings 
Location completed 
} or under 
| construction | 
teases 9 ai sc 


Bennettsville----- -- ee ‘ eS 


State total _ _- eeccecesesesnnas 6, 1938 





Under annual 
contribu- 

} tions 

contract 


Dwellings 
reserved 


Tennessee 


1415 


6TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN JOHN L. McMILLAN, FLORENCE 


New 
| applications 


(Senators: Estes Kefauver, Chattanooga ; Albert Gore, Carthage) 


1ST DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN CARROLL REECE, JOHNSON CITY 


Dwellings |Under annual 
Location completed contribu- Dwellings 
or under tions reserved 
construction contract 
Jefferson City-.- 32 
Johnson City 300 100 
Kingsport 4109 
Subtotal. -- 741 100 
2D DISTRICT: HOWARD H. BAKER, HUNTSVILLE 
Clinton. .-- 50 
Lake City 30 
LaFollette 94 6 
Knoxville 1, 508 706 
Rockwood 50 
Jellico 30 
Subtotal 1, 732 36 706 
3D DISTRICT: JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR., CHATTANOOGA 
pi cata ae 
Athens | 80 
Chattanooga. 1, 931 192 
Englewood 18 
Etowah 54 
South Pittsburg 30 
Sweetwater 40) 
Subtotal 2, 105 18 222 
1TH DISTRICT: JOE L. EVINS, SMITHVILLE 
Cookeville 58 
Fayetteville 200 40) 
Lebanon : 200 50 
Lewisburg 140 
Manchester 46 
Murfreesboro... 200 150 
Petersburg 12 
Tullahoma 108 
Subtotai 812 180 212 


5TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN J. CARLTON LOSER, NASHV 


Nashville | 4. 503 


New 
applications 


Jefferson City. 


Morristown. 


Etowah, 


Manchester. 
Monterey. 


Shelbyville. 
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Tennessee—Continued 


6TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN ROSS BASS, PULASKI 





Under annual 
contribu- 
tions 
contract 


Dwellings 

completed 

| or under 
construction 


New 
applications 


Dwellings 
reserved 


Location 














Clarksville. 300 | 
ER conan secre ‘ ae | 78 | . Franklin. 
Gallatin ) 
ee ‘ Oe Seconda Red 
Springfield __- =P 116 | mes Springfield. 
ae bea | 38 | penta 
Subtotal. ...---- og Le 585 | 232 | in cca 
EL 1 EAT ea EE pe es 
7TH DISTRICT: TOM MURRAY, JACKSON 
ee : aiabalaia ‘ | ei opment cnintmmated 
i seats ints ain ; adwusibticcsal Be Roan s Kcecmmameuen’ 
Dic cociaces tgs . 56 ; 64 | 
WN sisaicsnccichineinnndnnchelbunnbane De i tiacsscxarnis 6 
| | 
8TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN JERE COOPER, DYERSBURG 
Brownsville _- 60 26 
| Covington. 
Dyersburg. - - 155 | 
Humboldt. -- wal 120 | | 
Milan.... 100 | 
| | Newbern. 
Trenton ‘ 122 40 ‘ 
Union City... 165 gukeuman . os 
Subtotal__- 567 40 181 | 
9TH DISTRICT: CONGRESSMAN CLIFFORD DAVIS, MEMPHIS 
a Salat $$$ ee 
Memphis. - -- 4491 | 599 | 1 
State total.....-. | 16, 213 | 1, 205 | 1, 386 
1 | 
ExHipit C. STATUS OF WORKABLE PROGRAMS, DECEMBER 18, 1957 
HHFEA, Reeion III 
Summary by States 
Number of localities 
State — al 
Submitted 
Approved | and in 
process ! 
Alabama... 4) 5 
Florida 7 4 
Georgia 60 6 
Kentucky. 9 0 
Mississippi 28 2 
North Carolina 4 1 
South Carolina 3 0 
Tennessee 28 1 


! This column shows initial submissions of workable programs and does not reflect recertification requests 


being processed. 








ns 





es 





itted 
in 
ss | 


-Coerncoero 





quests 


ALABAMA 


Alabaster 
Andalusia 
Anniston 
Ashland 
Auburn 
Bessemer 
Birmingham 
Blountsville 
Brundidge 
Carbon Hill 
Centre* 
Columbiana 
Cardova 
Cullman 
Decatur 
Demopolis 
Dora 
Dothan 

Elba 
Eufaula 
Fairfield* 
Fayette 
Florence 
Geneva 
Goodwater 
Gardo* 
Guntersville 
Headland 
Hobson City 
Huntsville 
Linden 
Luverne 
Midland City 
Montgomery 
Newton* 
Oakman 
Phenix City 
Prattville 
Samson 
Sheffield 
Sylacauga* 
Thomasville 


Covington 
Cynthiana 
Frankfort 


Bay Springs 
Bude 
Carthage 
Collins 
Decatur 
DeKalb 
Ellisville 
Fayette 
Heidelberg 
Holly Springs 
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List or LOCALITIES 


Tuscumbia 
Valley Head 
Wilton 
York 

FLORIDA 


Bradenton* 
Cottondale 

Cross City 
Fernandina Beach* 
Greenwood 
Jacksonville* 
Jacksonville Beach 
Jasper 

Panama City 
Pompano Beach* 
Springfield 


GEORGIA 


Abbeville 
Alamo 
Albany 
Alma 
Americus 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
3arnesville 
Bainbridge 
Blue Ridge 
Buena Vista 
Cartersville 
Cave Springs* 
Cedartown 
Columbus 
Comer 
Conyers 
Cordele* 
Crawfordville 
Cumming 
Dahlonega 


Douglas 


KENTUCKY 


Hazard 
Lebanon 
Louisville 


MISSISSIPPI 


Louin* 
Louisville 
Lumberton 
Magee 
Meadville 
Mendenhall 
Mount Olive 
Newton 
Pascagoula 
Philadelphia 


Ellijay 
Fairburn 
Forest Park* 
Gainesville 
Gibson 
Glennville 
Glenwood 
Jackson 
Jasper 
Jesup 
Hartwell 
Lavonia 
Lawrenceville 
Lithonia 
Lumber City 
Lyons 
Macon 
Madison 
Mansfield 
Marietta 
McDonough 
Metter 
Midville 
Monroe 
Moultrie 
Nashville 
Palmetto 
Rochelle 
Roswell 
Rutledge 
Savannah 
Statham* 
Talbotton 
Tennille 
Thomson 
Union Point* 
Valdosta 
Union City* 
Warner Robins 
Warrenton 
Waynesboro 
Winder 
Wrightsville 


Newport 
Paris 
Russellville 


Picayune 
Roxie 
Sandersville 
Seooba 
Sumrall 
Taylorsville 
Tupelo 
Union* 
Walnut 
Water Valley 
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List or LocaLiTies—Continued 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Wake Forest* Winston-Salem 
Kinston Wilson 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Aiken Lake City Spartanburg 
TENNESSEE 
Athens Gallatin Newbern 
Brownsville Jefferson City Rogersville 
Chattanooga Lebanon Shelbyville 
Clarksville Manchester South Pittsburg 
Cookeville Memphis Springfield 
Davidson County Millington Trenton 
Dyersburg Monterey* Tullahoma 
Etowah Morristown Union City 
Fayetteville Murfreesboro Waverly 
Franklin Nashville 


ExuHIsIT D. WAVERLY’S WORKABLE PROGRAM SUCCESS STORY 


In June 1955, Waverly, a middle Tennessee community of 2,200 population, 
submitted its first workable program. Waverly started out with a newly estab- 
lished planning commission, a State-enforced electrical code, and a strong desire 
to secure Federal public housing and urban renewal aid. One year later housing, 
building, and plumbing codes were in effect; technical planning assistance had 
been secured and six basic plan elements were prepared ; a title I urban-renewal 
project was in the final planning stage and 38 units of low-rent public housing 
had been allocated to the community. 

The city’s third workable program showed Waverly’s determination to resist 
the temptation to rest on past accomplishments. The housing code was strength- 
ened and a goal was established for updating the building code. The community 
recognized that its comprehensive plan elements should be broadened in scope 
and a contract for increased technical planning assistance was executed with 
the State planning agency. Waverly requested and received designation as a 
regional planning commission with powers beyond its corporate limits. Both of 
the public-housing projects (now scheduled to be under construction in January 
1958) will eliminate pockets of seriously substandard slums. The Newtown 
urban renewal project now in execution, will clear out the city’s greatest concen- 
tration of substandard housing, with redevelopment as a sound residential area 
planned with the aid of section 220 housing. Information on the administrative 
activities of the new building inspector and the planning commission show how 
enforcement of codes and planning measures is growing in effectiveness. Section 
221 mortgage insurance for displaced families will be secured as code enforce- 
ment activities reach the stage of demolition of structures. 

In December 1957, Waverly officials visited the regional office to discuss 
preparation of a survey and planning application on a second title I project area 
designed primarily to replace central business district slums with vitally needed 
off-street parking facilities. Now, with a large industrial installation under 
construction just outside the city limits and more industrial development sure to 
come, Waverly is ready for the impact of growth. 


*Workable programs submitted and in process. 
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EXHIBIT E 


Summary data, urban-renewal projects, HHF A region III 


Number 
of sub- | 


Net project cost 




















Number | standard | 
| of acres | dwelling | Proposed reuse 
| units to | Local Federal 
be re- 
moved | 
a sinsnicgtat ai eats i si nisotieteilsia ss ale sia 
| 
Alabama: ; 

Auburn: Hare Development 8.8 69 | Residential ___- . } $11, 878 | 27, 255 

area. | 

Birmingham: | | | | 

Avondale site C- 107.2 740 es ; 1, 150, 000 | 2, 300, 000 
Medical center --_- 60. 0 756 | Commercial and public.._--| 429,000 | 859, 000 

Cullman: Logan Rd_-.. 16.6 36 Resident a | 87, 589 175, 179 

Decatur: Church St---- 30. 5 81 Industrial. : 123,475 | 246, 948 

Demopolis: | | 

Arch St_- 24.1 61 | Residential__-_- a | 36,000 72, 000 
Strawberry St 6.7 19 | do-___- | 10,411 | 20, 821 

Dothan: South Bell St... 78.8 230 | do_...- ; |} 80,000 | 160,000 

Elba: Claxton St 23.7 | 46 | do_..- | 88,966 | 149, 444 

Eufaula: Flake Hill. } 61.0 71 | Residential and public_- | 108,143 | 226, 286 

Florence: Handy Heights. - -| 26.1 86 | Residential___- ‘ ; | 116, 000 232, 000 

Gadsden: 

Birmingham St---- 41.0 | 340 do. a : ; | 581, 000 1, 161, 000 
North 5th St_--- 32.0 34 | (iD icatcniats id 180, 000 } 361, 000 
Huntsville: } nas pt ' ; 
West Clinton St_- 50.8 | 103 | Industrial and public_ -- | 160,218 | 320, 435 
Winston St. area--- 43.6 | 230 | Industrial. ----| 186,381 | 372,767 
Madison Pike 9th Ave 59.3 151 | Residential__-. --| 138,000 | 276, 000 

Linden King St. area 3.6 16 | Commercial or industrial 14, 000 | 28, 000 

Mobile: Broad St.-Bueaure- | 45.2 484 | Commercial ...-| 483,000 966, 000 

gard. | | 

Montgomery: 

a | 64.0 447 | Industrial and residential | 641,000 | 1, 283, 000 
North Montgomery. 51.4 242 | Industrial | 441,000 803, 000 

Phenix City: Municipal 14.6 47 | Commercial and public 89, 077 178, 153 

center. 

Sheffield: West Haven area 38.4 78 Residential |} 95,131 190, 260 
6 Tuscumbia: South Hill-- 24.1 | 79 do ie --| 44,000 | 88, 000 
yeorgia: | } 

Atlanta: | 

Butler St. area 208.8 | 2, 544 | Commercial, residential 1, 641, 973 | 3, 283, 947 
Rawson- Washington 244.5 3,261 | Nonresidential__ 3, 014, 500 | 6, 029, 000 
St. | 
University center ! : 314.7 3, 272 Residential 11, 431, 000 | 2, 862, 000 
Augusta: Walton Way- 118. 6 605 | Residential and commercial_| 358, 330 716, 660 
Calhoun '!, | 

Bainbridge: 

West Plaza Ave } 6.6 | 25 | Commercial 59, 027 | 118, 053 

Pear Orchard urban- | 53.0 | 801 | Residential. 75, 000 | 150, 000 
renewal area. | 

Cartersville: Summer 84.2 220 do 2 | 114,000 | 228,000 
Hill urban-renewal | | 
area. | | | | 

Columbus: The Bottoms 109.3 | 827 | Industrial and residential 704, 154 | 1, 408, 30 
area, | | } 

Douglas: Southeastern 193. 7 | 124 | Residential 528, 320 | 1, 056, 640 
area, } | 

Lawrencetille cross- 22.3 53 | do 26, 400 53, 600 
town project. | | 

Lithonia: Bruce St 20. 4 50 do 106, 560 

—— Tybee urban re- | 157.5 | 832 | Nonresidential | 730, 667 

newal area. | | 

i Southwest urban 41.9 | 149 | Residential | 178,000 356, 700 

renewal area, | 

Moultrie: 3d Ave. area 24.3 95 | do | 61,254 2, 510 

a: West Broad St.- | 636. 0 5, 664 |__.__do 2,376,000 | 4, 752, 000 

anal area,! | | 

Valdosta: Crane Ave 48.1 155 | Nonresidential 100, 000 200, 000 

W earn: 6th St. rede- 12.0 76 | Commercial___ 52, 704 106, 708 

velopment area. } 
Kentucky: | i 

Frankfort: North Frankfort 49.1 427 | Nonresidential__ 243, 664 494, 827 

area. | 

Newport: 

ane a 1 sar taal 24.4 | 216 | Residential ; 7 495,641 | 855, 927 
reject No, 2 16.8 184 | do 439, 675 839, 000 
Paris: New Acres | 9.7 69 | do 39, 719 | 79, 438 

Louisville.! 2 : | ~ | : on = 


Footnotes at end of Exhibit. 
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Summary data, urban-renewal projects, HHFA region III—Continued 





























| | 
| Number | Net project cost 
| of sub- be specs teases 
| Number | standard | | 
of acres | dwelling | Proposed reuse 
units to Local | Federal 
be re- 
moved | 
| 
Tennessee: | | | 
Chattanooga: West Side 435. 0 3,348 | (To be determined) -._.____-|5, 333, 500 |10, 667, 000 
urban renewal area.! | 
Clarksville: | 
Riverview  redevelop- | 61.6 137 | Industrial ..-| 175,593 | 351,184 
ment. | } 
Gallows Hollow !_____. | 206.4 32 | Residential_..... “ 619, 513 | 1, 239, 026 
Franklin: Columbia Ave-__. 27.0 endo. ced | 149,839 | 299,676 
Gallatin: Town Creek area__ 32. 1 106 | Commercial and residential_| 96,666 | 193, 334 
Johnson City: Fall St. area | =-113.3 211 | Residential ---| 362,000 | 724,000 
Knoxville: Riverfront-W illow St_| 97.7 | 555 | Industrial and residential --_|1, 314,000 | 2, 627,000 
Lebanon: Blue Bird Rd | 84.2 177 | Residential and public i 210, 272 420, 544 
Manchester: City school area 12.0 23 | Predominantly residential__- 26, 475 52, 950 
Memphis: | 
Jackson Ave aoe 126. 6 921 | Industrial and residential____/|1, 610,000 | 3,339,000 
Railroad Ave___- | 58. 1 570 do .| 625,661 | 1, 251,323 
Murfreesboro: Broad St. de- | 54.2 193 | Commercial and industrial 159, 000 319, 000 
velopment. 
Nashville: | 
Capitol Hill. ___- i 65.0 622 aa a 2, 603, 000 | 5, 207, 000 
East Nashville !- : | 2,276.0 2,360 | Residential and commercial_|5, 839, 848 |11, 700, 000 
Shelbyville: Big Springs area 146. 0 368 | Commercial and residential_| 266,340 | 1,332, 680 
Springfield: Memorial Highway_| 67.0 165 | Nonresidential- cooks | 235,000 | 470,000 
Tullahoma: Big Springs Ave. 10.0 46 |__.._do Ot EES 40, 656 81, 312 
area. | 
Union City: Florida Ave__...__-| 22.3 131 | Industrial.__.....____- 134,000 | 268, 000 
Waverly: Newtown......._--- 4 5.2 18 | Residential_._._- es 21, 146 | 42, 298 
| | | 
1 Contains substantial amount of rehabilitation, 
- Nonassisted rehabilitation. 
ExHIsit F 
Status of low-rent public-housing program, Dec. 5, 1957 
| 
Dwellings Dwellings | 
State | in operation | underannual| Dwellings 


orunder’ | contributions reserved 
} construction | contract | 


[— . aaeancneteiillls 





I ine OO tin dass ceria Siete ims Ss oe said 18, 453 3, 009 | 3, 427 
Ra cui : | 13, 678 725 | 2, 498 
Georgia a : aes mene ‘. f 24, 937 | 993 | 3, 114 
Kentucky-- --- : oa talons Se : 9, 766 252 | 345 
a J . 3, 891 | 598 | 696 
North Carolina. __._.---- ; eiimninchch 10, 129 | 1, 240 285 
South Carolina. .__- . Labe aah SD ae 700 
Tennessee... ._._-_- i a eoaee : 16, 213 | 1, 205 | 1, 386 

Total for region_ ---- = (sigacseranstnecens | 103, 260 | 8, 022 | 12, 451 


| | 
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ExHIBIt G 


Sec. 221 relocation housing programs approved, Dec. 15, 1957 
de 


State and city 


ee 


Alabama: 


RE conorddasnccscnesninnendccseseasnas 
Anborm........-..--...-.-------2----------- 


ee 


Fa 
cee udesdcnsenacs 


I ae 
) Es ; 
| ES 
Montgomery... --_-.------- 





UG) gene geen. | 


Sheffield _- ....--- Sisis 
Tepommbia............. 


Alabama total. 
Florida: Jacksonville Be: ach. 


Georgia: 
Atlanta a id 
i 
Bainbridge -__-___- 
——-- 7 
Columbus...---- fe 
hone ntmadiae 
Lawrenceville______- 
Lithonia 2__ pacttedeas 
7 ee 
Marietta 2____- aeee 
Moultrie_._.....- ‘ 
Savannah______ 
Valdosta. 


Waynesboro ?....__-------_--- 


Georgia total......._.-- 


Kentucky: 
Covington- -._- 
Louisville. _..._._- 
Prankfort.......... 
Newport___....-- 


ee a ee 


Kentucky total_...__-- 
North Carolina: Asheville 


Tennessee: 
Chattanooga 
Olarksville.............-.-. 
MG ine os einer 
Gallatin___. 
Johnson City 
Knoxville... 
Lebanon. ____.___-- 
Manchester .__- 
I 
Murfreesboro___...____-- 
RI tena 
Shelbyville 2_____________ 
Tullahoma.-__- 


Tennessee total 


Grand total, region IIT__.- 


1 Revision in process of approval. 


9 In process of approval. 





























Total units White 
7 | 72 
44 25 
1, 720 720 
8 8 
290 130 
8 1 
95 | 15 
55 | 15 
53 15 
76 17 | 
700 300 
33 0 
500 350 
1, 250 | 250 
96 | 19 
10 10 | 
40 28 | 
125 | 100 
5, 190 2, 075 
70 | 
5. 500 1, 600 
225 | 70 
155 | 33 
90 | 20 
350 | 15 
175 | 15 
15 5 
11 | 2 
265 80 
160 | 70 
33 | ‘ 
650 | 50 
57 38 
18 13 
7, 704 2, 024 
—— SS SS 
50 50 
1, 400 | 550 
40 18 
100 | 75 
30 7 
1, 620 700 
160 65 | 
2, 000 900 
120 et) 
42 0 
115 | 
20 10 
290 230 
35 | 10 
5 2 
3, 025 1, 275 
100 20 
3, 800 2, 200 
130 100 
’ 9 
9, 691 4 888 
24, 435 9, 762 | 
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(The maps attached to Mr. Keyes’ statement will be found in the 
files of the committee. ) 

Senator Sparkman, Mr. Allen Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan, I am going 
to have to leave in just a few minutes, but I understood you just 
wanted a couple’of minutes. 

Mr. Sutxivan. Very brief. 

Senator SparKMAN. All right, give your name, address, and the 
capacity in which you appear. 


STATEMENT OF E. ALLEN SULLIVAN, MOBILE, ALA. 


Mr. Suttivan. I am E. Allen Sullivan. My address is 2728 First 
National Bank Building. Iam speaking as an individual local realtor, 

I have been in the real-estate business some 27 years in Mobile. I 
was born and raised right across the street and played on the site of 
the Federal Building here that we are sitting in. 1am vice chairman 
of the Mobile Board of Adjustment and Zoning, and I am past presi- 
dent of the Alabama Real Estate Association, and I am past president 
of the Mobile Real Estate Association. 

I would like to say, Senator, that I enjoyed your talk today before 
the bar association immensely, and I urge everyone to read it to- 
morrow. lam sure the paper will cover it pretty well. 

I have no written statement; all I have is just a few little memo- 
randums. 

My reason for appearing is, I heard Mr. Holliman and I believe Mr. 
McKinley state that the biggest problem they have is land values 
and locations. We realize that, but I would like to know if they seek 
the advice of any of the real-estate boards in any of these communities 
where they are having this difficulty to see if they would help them. 

All I gather from this conference today is that a lot of confusion 
exists. I am sure from this hearing that this thing is going to work 
itself out, and that section 221 will go on to great heights. “Tam for 
it 100 percent, and there is a de finite need for the houses in Mobile. 

Also it was mentioned that there was 600 allocated for Mobile, and 
it is rumored around here that 1,250 have been taken up. I am not 
directing these questions at anyone, but the Senator can direct his 
remarks wherever he can get the answer 

I would like to say this, that this would cover both your comnit- 
tees, both small business and housing, that 1 out-of-town builder 
has dominated the house building business i in Mobile for 2 years. The 
little builders have been going out of housing around here by the day— 

4 and 5 and 6 by the day. Some are asking for work so that they can 
for Christmas toys for their children. I know it to be a fact, for 
they asked me. 

There are supposed to be 650 left for Mobile, as I gather from the 
statement there—500 colored and 100 white. I’m not saying this 
directly to the FHA, I’m speaking to the Veterans’ Administration, 
too, because the group I am speaking of dominated building during 
the Veterans’ Administration’s time. Now they are switching over 
to FHA. 

I believe that’s about all I have to say. I am chairman of the com- 
mittee that is opposing this section 221 project on Cody Road. I’m 
chairman of the committee, with Mr. Arthur Smith, who is vice chair- 
man of the Mobile County School Board, and Mr. Clyde Foreman, a 
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rominent realtor, and we are opposing the section 221 project on 
Cody Road, city of Mobile. I might state that it is about the worst 
plan I ever saw. I gather after study that our present planning 
commission only took it for the sake of expediency. 

They were presented this problem and knew the minority group 
needed housing, and they didn’t know all the facts that they probably 
learned from this meeting today. They took it for the sake of ex- 
pediency. They will have to run a sewer line five miles to this project, 
with no school facilities, no fire protection, no police protection, just 
practically no everything. I heard from the law a few minutes ago 
that it should be easily accessible to their places of employment. I 
heard that read. 

I believe that covers my subject. I think you will hear from the 
realtors later on tomorrow, and I probably won’t be here, but I am 
speaking as an individual only and a local realtor. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator SparkMAN. Thank you. Someone representing the realtors 
is to be our second witness tomorrow. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Oh, I overlooked something—the main thing. I 
wanted to know if the proper authorities had contacted the real-estate 
association or many real-estate men of the city of Mobile regarding 
any locations for section 221 housing. That’s in our resolution, which 
most of you men have received, that we had no opportunity to study 
it, and I am just saying that you are passing up a good organization 
to get this program rolling much better than it is rolling right now. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Sullivan. 

If there is nothing else, the committee will stand in recess until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, hearing recessed at 5 p. m.) 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SuscoMMITTEE oN Hovustne, 
Mobile, Ala. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in the Federal court- 
room, Federal Building, Mobile, Ala., at 10 a. m., Senator John 
Sparkman presiding. 

Present : Senator Sparkman. 

Also present: Representative Boykin. 

Also present: Jack Carter, staff director, and Milton Semer, coun- 
sel, Subcommittee on Housing; J. H. Yingling, chief clerk, and James 
B. Cash, Jr., staff member, Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Senator SparKkmMAN. Will the committee come to order, please? 

I am delighted to have Congressman Frank Boykin with us. He 
was due ig here yesterday, but another appointment got in the 
way. He wrote me explaining his not being able to be here, but I am 
happy that he is here this morning. 

ongressman, we would like for you to participate freely in the 
hearings. We had a rather busy day, and a good day, yesterday. You 
may be pleased to know that under the leadership of Mayor Langan 
of Mobile and Mayor Dismukes of Prichard, we toured the two cities, 
the airbase, and we saw the slum clearance, urban renewal, and hous- 
ing programs that are underway here. I have been very much 
pleased with what I have seen. And then we had some hearings yes- 
terday afternoon regarding these programs, and we are continuing 
them this morning. We are delighted to have you with us, and we 
want you to participate freely, as if you were a member. 

Mr. Borxin. Senator, I want to tell you, I did have an engagement. 
It was a hunting trip. 

I invited the Senator to come, and the reason I invited him was 
because it was a political hunt. We had Judge Ed Livingston and a 
group of our chief justices of the supreme court and the court of 
appeals from Montgomery; all of them came, George Grant was there, 

ongressman George Grant, also from some of these other counties, 
Senator, all the probate judges, Judge Pelham, and all those people. 
We had awful good luck. Billy McDermott was there—you know, he 
has just been appointed—he killed a buck with the biggest neck I ever 
saw, and a gobbler too—which it is against the law to kill, I think. 

Anyway, it was a great time to show them some conservation, we 
had the conservation director there. We counted over 200 deer in 
the different drives, and the turkeys, and the planted trees—I wish 
you could have seen it. We took them over and showed them that. 
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We have planted 18 million trees so far, and the Lord planted about 
100 million. 

But, what I want to tell you, I am so glad to have the Senator here, 
because he has done such a fine - on urban renewal. 

Senator, the people and the Lord too have been good to us here 
on this development. I just wish you had time to go up a little bit and 
see where we were yesterday. We had the heads of those plants from 
England and France, Lister Hill and the whole delegation helped get 
them. We went over to the oilfields and showed them after we oot 
through hunting—they have over 100 wells at Citronelle. They put 
one down in the. city limits, and it is coming good. 

The wonderful cooperation I have had in some of the things we 
have gotten here from John Sparkman and Lister Hill and the whole 
delegation has been wonderful—especially on our collector of the 
port-—which would have been very embarrassing. I want to say 
that when I did get over to Bob Anderson and told him that you and 
Lister Hill and all of us were coming, and all of the Mississippi 
delegation, when he really had the facts, he turned right around. 
He had never known about it, I understand—and let the man go 
that issued that order, which would have cost the Government $100,- 
000 a year, running people back and forth. The day they wanted to 
stop us, we had is ships in. It was a very, very foolish thing and, 
of course, everybody makes mistakes. 

I am so glad to have Senator Sparkman take time out and come 
down to our beloved south Alabama, because, not only was he selected 
by Alabama, but he was also selected at the convention—and I was 
there—by every State in the Union to represent the Democratic 
Party, as the candidate for Vice President. I though that was one 
of the greatest honors coming to us in the far Southland, you know, 
because we have caught a good deal from every direction about being 
from the South. But I don’t think anybody can stop us on our 
natural resources and our human resources. Senator Sparkman is 
one of our greatest human resources, one who has worked himself 
to death, not only for the State of Alabama, but for the whole United 
States and for the world. I guess the Senator knows more about the 
different parts of the world than any man, certainly in our delega- 
tion, and certainly in the Congress of the United States, and I think 
it is a fine thing. 

We are so glad to have you here, Senator. It is a pleasure. I 
hope that we can work everything out to everybody’s satisfaction, and 
I believe we can. 

Thanks for coming. I wish you could have been on the hunt, too. 

Senator Sparkman. It’s good to be he re, and I appreciate the in- 
vitation and wish that I might have been in the position to accept it, 
but—— 

Mr. Boykin. I told them al about it, I knew it, and that engage- 
ment stands every year—it’s Ed Livingston’ s hunt every year, once 
a year, you see; and that had been made last year. 

Senator Sparkman. All right, thank you. 

Now we will get on with the he “aring, and our first witness this 
morning is Robert F. Diehl, president t of the Mobile Home Builders. 


Mr. Diehl. will you come around, please, and proc ‘eed | n your own 
way. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. DIEHL, PRESIDENT, MOBILE HOME 
BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 


Senator Sparkman, Congressman Boykin, and members of the Sub- 
committee on Housing, to the Senate Subcommittee on Housing, In 
representing the Home Builders Association of Mobile, I would like 
to thank the Senator and his subcommittee for giving us this oppor- 
tunity to appear. In view of the number who are to testify I have 
reduced my remarks so as to be as brief as possible. 

We feel that it is indeed a compliment to Mobile and the gulf coast 
area that this committee has chosen to come here to check our progress 
in the field of urban renewal and housing, and seek constructive sug- 
gestions from us. j 

While the urban renewal program has been in existence for some 
7 years, it is only now getting a good start in most sections of the 
country. Mobile is one of these, and is one which has an outstanding 
need for the benefits which urban renewal offers, if properly taken 
advantage of. 

The primary objective of the Home Builders Association of Mobile 
is healthy community development—a good climate in which to live— 
both for work and play. This is true of other business-industry in- 
terests in our city, and it is certainly true of the civic, educational, and 
social interests In our community. 

Total community development requires a program which is directed 
toward involving the active citizenry and all of our local organiza- 
tions, institutions, and agencies, in a coordinated and systematic effort 
to study, analyze, and to plan. It also takes the same coordinated 
effort to carry out action for the total improvement of the community 
as a whole. No one group can effectively plan such a far-reaching 
program as urban renewal, nor can one group continue to benefit from 
it at the expense of others. We feel sure that the FHA has welcomed 
the recommendations of the mayor and others that a closer coordina- 
tion be effected in the carrying out of the urban-renewal phase as per- 
tains to low-cost housing. Surely theirs is a task of great. magnitude 
and responsibility to the communities they serve, and any help they 
may receive will be welcomed by them. 

We, the Home Builders of Mobile, commend the FHA for the job 
they have done in the past, and urge the FHA to call on us and other 
qualified groups in effecting this highly desirable coordination. 

With further regard to the urban-renewal program we would like 
to make the following recommendations : 

(1) Urge that a broader base be provided for financing of various 
phases of urban renewal; i. e., remodeling, rehabilitation, and rede- 
velopment. Certainly the repair loan provisions of title I effect a 
generally prohibitive monthly payment schedule on the class of peo- 
ple involved in this program. 

Additionally the refinancing provisions for rehabilitation under 
section 220 involve processing through a private lender of FNMA, 
both of whom are highly selective in their risks, thus eliminating a 
very high percentage of those who would like to improve their proper- 
ties, Also, if it is economically feasible to rebuild public housing on 
cleared areas, certainly it should be made feasible to rebuild low-cost 


housing in cleared areas. Although it might be argued that this can 
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be done under the provisions of section 220, it is generally accepted 
fact that it cannot be done by private interests as the ultimate land 
cost is too high. It would appear, therefore, that the land cost would 
have to be subsidized similarly to public housing if this is to be ac- 
complished. We do not feel, however, in view of the accepted Ameri- 
can view that every family should own its own home, that this would 
not be economically and socially justified. Thus we would be putting 
Mr. American Family in a home of his own, probably in the same 
area which he had originally chosen as being most accessible to his 
work, and also creating taxable real estate for the city. 

(2) As partially covered above, we urge easing of mortgage credit 
requirements for eon involved in urban renewal. 

(3) Lengthen the holding period of section 221 housing to longer 
than 60 days. We feel that in view of the possible lag between con- 
struction time of section 221 and displacement time, many worthy 
people may lose their opportunity to buy, which condition a longer 
holding period would help eliminate. 

We would like to commend the city of Mobile, the planning commis- 
sion, the HHFA, and the FHA for the job they are doing in working 
toward elimination of our blighted areas. We, the Home Builders 
Association of Mobile, would welcome the opportunity of taking a 
more active part in this great undertaking. 

With regard to the residential housing picture in general, we would 
like to make the following observations : 

It is generally recognized that FHA is one of the principal factors 
in housing. Since the inception of FHA, however, housing and eco- 
nomic conditions have altered materially, a changing condition which 
necessitates that all of us in our businesses constantly alter our 
methods. However, it would seem that there is a growing feeling 
emanating from Washington that FHA become a regulating body, 
rather than an agency formed to assist in creating homes for Ameri- 
cans. Also, the administrative procedures and policies have become 
increasingly cumbersome and unnecessarily complicated. Addi- 
tionally, many of FHA’s operating instructions have become anti- 
i thus in many cases forming an obstruction to current housing 
needs. 

We, therefore, would like to add our voices to those of other groups 
throughout the country, and ask for— 

(1) A thorough overhaul, simplification, and modernization of 
FHA in all departments, and all programs. 

(2) Increased salaries for first-class employees. 

(3) More flexible personnel staffing arrangement for absorbing 
periodic increases in business. This would eliminate excessive proc- 
essing time, and also decrease the tremendous workloads on personnel 
occasioned by periodic increases. This could be accomplished 
through “fee basis work,” or by increased personnel. We understand 
that FHA is one of the few Government agencies which is paying its 
way, and we urge that it be recognized as such in budgetary con- 
siderations. 

(4) Combine FHA and VA functions. 

(5) Continue the GI housing program. National statistics show 
that while family formations are at an early age, the average family 
does not venture into homeownership until years later. Therefore, 
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there are still a large number of deserving veterans who would still 
like to take ¢ advantage ofa favorable GI bill. 

(6) Remove discount controls. Gov ernment bond prices were un- 
pegged years ago in order to allow the yield to adjust itself as the 
money market dictated. This we ask for FHA and GI loans. 

In closing, we wish to thank the Senator and his committee for the 
splendid job it has done in the housing field in the past year. I, 
personally, have had occasion to view some of the work first hand in 
Washington, and appreciate the sympathetic and constructive under- 
standing the Senator has of our industry. We are grateful to you 
and pledge to you our continued support in your work. Thank you. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Die hl. 

Congressman, do you have any questions that you want to ask? 

Mr. Borin. I just want to ask what regulations are your objec- 
tive—something we haven’t had before? About the FHA regulations, 
you see, regulating them instead of——— 

Mr. Drent. Congressman, if I went into detail it would take : a great 
deal of time. 

Mr. Boykin. Why don’t you write the Senator that and send me 
a copy ¢ We all work together. Our delegation meets ev ery Thurs- 
day, just like a board of directors, both Senators and the nine Repre- 
sentatives, and all go into everything; and they are all very much 
interested. Senator Sparkman and Congressman Rains really han- 
dle the housing, you see. Iam onthe Merchant Marine and Vete rans, 
and we work very hard on the veterans’ thing. 

We are all very anxious to help, and we will do what we can. 

But what about the discount control? Would you like to tell us 
about that ? 

Mr. Dient. Well, as you know, Congressman Boykin, the FHA 
interest rate is set, has been set, by the Congress; you also know that 
discounts are the same as in bonds which in effect would allow a 
higher or a lesser yield on those loans, as I have said, as the m oney 
market dictates. Now 

Senator SparKMAN. May I make a little correction there? I think 
you intended to say the V A loan interest rate is set by Congress; the 
FHA is not set by C ongress. 

Mr. Dieun. That's r ight. 

Senator Sparkman. Exe ept that there is a maximum rate of 6 per- 
cent ; but the Housing Agency sets it. 

Mr. Dien. Yes, sir. May I say this, then: That it is controlled 
then—it is controlled, and it is out of the hands, shall we say, of 
the money market, and it cannot be a free-flowi ing rate. There fore, 
discounts come into play in order to improve or lessen the yield in 
order to make mortgage loans attractive to the market. By con- 
trolling discounts, you in effect are not allowing loans to see Kk their 
level and become attractive to the lenders: and we do not feel that 
it is necessary to have this kind of control. Certainly with the in- 
creasing trend now toward money becoming freer, it cannot be : argued 
that discounts will be abused. There has been argument of that in 
the past; that the lenders had control of the money and they could 
abuse discounts—that has been a contention. However, I think that 
in the y very near future, and it is already coming into effect, they are 
going to be looking for loans and certainly discounts are not going 

99085—58 91 
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to be abused by anybody. We don’t feel that discount controls are 
necessary, and we ask that they be removed. 

Mr. Boykin. What have the discounts amounted to? Have they 
been out of line? 

Mr. Drenn. They are actually regulated—I believe I am correct on 
this—on a State-by-State basis according to the FILA authority in 
the State; whatever they feel the money market is in a particular 
State. 

Mr. Borxtn. But you are pretty well pleased with the way things 
are going now; are you ? 

Mr. Dient. How do you mean ¢ 

Mr. Boykin. FHA, VA, and all of it. What is the real trouble? 
That’s why Senator Sparkman is here; if there is anything, he 
wants to get it before he goes back. 

Mr. Dient. The real trouble— 

Mr. Boykin. Yes; that’s what we want to know. 

Mr. Drenw. The real trouble in the GI housing program at the 
present time is that money is not available at a rate that builders can 
build at, can pay; and we feel that the FHA housing program can be 
streamlined, and they can be given more personnel—there is an in- 
creasing workload now on FHA with the decrease in GI load. 

Mr. Boyx1n. Is that interest rate satisfactory ? 

Mr. Dien. It would be, Congressman Boykin, if discount controls 
were removed. 

Mr. Boyxin. If they were removed. 

Mr. Drent. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMan. Of course you understand that this is a rather 
complicated matter, and you are looking at it from the st: indpoint of 
producing housing out in the field. We have got to look at it from the 
other side of the table. That is, ask this question: Is it right for the 
Federal Government to grant the tremendous assistance that it does in 
producing housing, and yet have one area of the country treated dif- 
ferently from another area? In other words, why should the borrow- 
ers in Alabama have to pay 8 points discount while the borrowers in 
New England get it at par, with the Federal Government providing 
the assistance that it does? I will admit that we have never been able 
to work out a system that will get around that, but certainly to my 
way of thinking, if the Federal Government is assisting, then no part 
of the country ought to be penalized in order to get that assistance. 
What we have done has been an effort at least to put some curb on the 
unconscionable use of the discount. 

Mr. Dien. Yes, Senator, but is that going to flow money into those 
areas any differently than it did before ? 

Senator Sparkman. I don’t know. But my feeling is that if the 
time comes when the money is stopped up from one section of the 
country, or one section of the country is severely penalized, simply 
because of its geographical area, perhaps the Government ought to 
withdraw the assistance. I say in all frankness, if the Government 
is going to help, all sections of the country are entitled to that help 
on the same basis. I realize that is presenting it idealistically, and 
we have had great difficulty in trying to work toward that, but I think 
there are some changes that could be made, perhaps in the operations 
of FNMA, that could help bring those things about. 
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Mr. Dreny. That was one thing I was wondering. It was my under- 
standing that actually FNMA was supposed to be a body that will 
help lev el the flow of money — 

Senator SpaRKMAN. That w as the intent of Congress in setting it up. 
I am afraid that in the last few years, in the administration of it, 
it has lost that purpose, but I think that we are going to have to set 
it back on the track—that is my candid opinion. 

Mr. Dient. I do feel, however, Senator, that you will never be able 
to defeat the laws of supply and demand, and you can’t restrict the 
flow of money. It is naturally going to go where private interests 
want it to go, everything else being equal. 

Senator SparkMAN. But you can give a lot of assistance to make 
things equal. But, anyhow, that is more or less a detail that has 
entinee us a lot of concern. We have tried to think of ways out of it. 
I appreciate the viewpoint that you take. 

There is one other thing that you suggested that I would like to 
bring up, and that is this 60- day proposition. I am rather of the 
opinion myself that certainly in a big undertaking such as you have 
here in Mobile, where it is proposed to build 500 units at one time 
to take care of people who are being displ: iced in this big area down- 
town, that a 60-day priority probably is not sufficient. However, 
that does not require a change of law; that is a regulation. The law 
directed FHA to set up a system of priority, and that is a regulation 
that sets the 60 days. I assume the FHA could change the time limit 
any tine that a situation required it. 

Mr. Dinnt. I didn’t mention it in there, but it also seems, sir, that 
if that housing, after that so-called waiting period, hadn’t been sold, 
it would seem that consideration should be given to putting it on 
the same basis as other housing. For example, like section 203 (i) 
and section 203 (b), the same credit requirements and terms and so 
forth, rather than making it generally available to—— 

Senator Sparkman. At the same liber al terms of section 221 ? 

Mr. Dinu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. I think you have something there. Anyhow, 
we are very glad to have your suggestion. | would make this sug- 
gestion, that ‘if it becomes apparent at any time that you are going 
to run into difficulty here, for instance, so far as the 60-day priority 
period is concerned, I would take it up with F H A. Lam just calling 
your attention to the fact that it does not call for a change in law, 
it isa regulation. 

Mr. Dient. In Birmingham or in Washington ? 

Senator Sparkman. I think FHA in Birmingham probably would 
have the right to. I'm not sure they can change the regulation, but 
they could initiate action anyhow. 

Mr. Boy ~*~ I might suggest this, too, Senator: If you do have 
any trouble, I am sure the FELA wants to do things. You can’t 
work fast, ne ially with the Government. That’s just one thing 
that always gets me, it takes so long to get something through. But 
if you do have any trouble in Birmingham, and they have to go to 
Washington, give us a call. We get ‘along pretty well with those 
boys, and they want to help. We have had them before our com- 
mittee, oh: day in and day out. They wanted the interest a little 
higher however, the committee voted not to do that. But if you do 
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have trouble, you let Senator Sparkman or Congressman Rains 
know about it—both of them are great men. I’m glad the C ongress- 
man didn’t run for Governor, so he can stay up there and help Sen- 
ator Sparkman. But if you do need help any time, they will get it 
for you, and we will all help. 

Mr. Dient. I would like to ask one question if ITmay. My. Carter, 
do you know if the section 220 commitments go hand in glove with 
section 221 commitments, or are they separate and apart; or how they 
are handled ? 

Mr. Carter. Well, they are separ ate and apart. You ave talking 

«bout FITA insurance commitments 7 

Mr. Dient. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. One is designed to vo into the area v hich h is been 
cleared—that’s section 220; and the other is designed to provide hous- 
ing for the people who are displaced from that area—that’s section 
221. 

Mr. Dient. Do they come under this allocation, for example, of 
1,270 units? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir: they don't at all.- The city planned for the 
redevelopment of the cleared area. It is entirely possible that section 
220 insurance may not be cleared—if the developer has enough money, 
he may just simply put his own money into it. ILowever, if he wishes 
to use FHA insurance for the construction of houses or apartments or 
even their rehabilitation, then he can make application to FHA for 
insurance. But there is no allocation or anything of that kind. 

Senator SparkMAN. But it applies to the urban-renewal area. 

Mr. Drent. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. And not generally in other areas. 

Any questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Diehl; glad to have had your state- 
ment. 

Our next witness is Jack Courtney, representing the Mobile Real 
Estate Board. Your entire statement will be pk .ced in the record. 
The other gentleman, will you give your name and address and capae- 
ity in which you appear ? 

Mr. Carter. I am Huston Carter, 57 North Joachim, realtor. 


STATEMENT OF JACK COURTNEY, MOBILE, ALA., REAL ESTATE 
BOARD 


Mr. Courtney. Senator Sparkman, Congressman Boykin, and mem- 
bers of the Housing Subcommittee of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I want to read a resolution adopted by the Mobile 
Real Estate Association, which will reflect the official opinion of the 
State association on the hearing today : 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE MOBILE REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the Housing Subcommittee of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee is holding a public hearing in Mobile on December 30 and 31, 1957, 
on the operation of the public housing, neighborhood rehabilitation and urban- 
renewal programs; and 

Whereas the Mobile Real Estate Association has been requested to express 
its views on these subjects as they affect the Mobile area: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved, That the Mobile Real Estate Association go on record as favoring 
and supporting the neighborhood rehabilitation program and the urban renewal 
program as involving proper functions of the Federal Government in assisting 
the cities and municipalities throughout the Nation in ridding themselves of 
unhealthy and unsafe dwelling units, and generally encouraging them to provide 
a higher standard of living for its citizens at the lower income level, facilitating 
the use of private capital wherever possible. 

It is the belief of this association that the relocation housing insurance pro- 
gram of the Ilederal Housing Administration will, properly administered, prove 
adequate in this area as it is reported to be in other areas to provide the housing 
needs of low-income families displaced by Federal urban renewal programs and 
other governmental actions ; be it further 

Resolved, That the Mobile Real Estate Association once again voice its op- 
position to the public housing program as being wasteful, socialistic and not in 
the best interest of this city or this country. This association urges the Housing 
Subcommittee to do all things proper within its jurisdiction to protect the best 
interest of our Nation as a whole, and to refrain from recommending additional 
publie housing units for the next fiscal year and further to refrain from any 
attempt to extend the public housing program beyond its present June 30, 1958, 
termination date. 

We recommend that the States and communities proceed toward the orderly 
liquidation of existing public housing projects and their transfer to full taxpaying 
ownership. 

We also recommend that legislation be enacted, if necessary, to require the 
local housing authorities, as vacancies occur in local public housing projects, 
to take immediate steps for such liquidation ; be it further 

Resolved, That the Mobile Real Estate Association commend Senator Sparkman 
and the other members and staff of the subcommittee for their time and effort 
spent in investigating the housing needs of our country. 

The foregoing is a true and correct resolution of the Mobile Real Estate 
Association. 


Senator, we thought in addition to that, that Mr. Carter could make 
a little more general statement regarding that. 
Senator SparkMAN. Fine, go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF HUSTON CARTER, MOBILE, ALA. 


Mr. Huston Carrer. Senator, the realtors of Alabama are very 
proud of the fact that our State provides the chairman of the Sub- 
committees on Housing for both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We pledge our continued wholehearted support and co- 
operation to you, Senator Sparkman, and to Congressman Rains, 
your committees and the committee staffs, as all of you gentlemen 
endeavor to develop a program to provide adequate housing for all 
of the people of these United States. 

At a time when the United States is faced with the threat of 
becoming a secondary nation, the work you are doing takes on added 
importance. A totalitarian form of government cannot exist where 
the individuals are allowed the right to own property. Therefore, a 
program formulated by your committees which will raise the standard 
of living of the individual American citizen by providing him with 
the method of owning a home of his own will stand as a bulwark 
around this great Nation of ours and prevent it from ever becoming a 
secondary world power. While another nation claims military su- 
periority because of successfully launching space satellites, the No. 1 
internal problem of that nation today is housing. In the event of an 
all-out conflict between our Nation and theirs, the men and women 
of the United States would have a far greater incentive to win— 
fighting to protect the home which they own. 
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One of the grave problems, in the field of housing, facing our Nation 
today is the rapid growth of the slum areas. These areas are brought 
about by local ¢ onditions, through no fault of the Federal Government, 
However, in its paternalistic role the Federal Government has ex- 
hibited its willingness to assist local communities to rid themselves of 
unsafe, unhealthy, and unsanitary conditions by enacting the urban 
renewal program. The realtors ot Mobile recognize the many benefits 
to be derived from the urban renewal program which is underway 
in our city. We understand that in other cities an appeal has been 
made to this committee for legislation to increase the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share of the cost of urban renewal programs from 66% 
percent to 75 percent of such cost. 

We believe that, because of the areas to be cleared by urban renewal 
were caused by local conditions, that the Federal] Government is being 
most generous in paying two- thirds of the cost of such renewal pro- 
grams and we strongly urge this committee to do all it possibly can 
to prevent the increase in ‘the cost of the Government’s share in the 
urban-renewal programs beyond 6624 percent. Such an increase of 
the Government’s percentage of participation would work an addi- 
tional hardship on the Treasury of the United States, at a time when 
the Government's indebtedness is almost at its legal limit. Further, 
such an increased demand for money in the present “tight-money 
situation” would tend to push the interest rate on Government obli- 
gations even higher than they are today with the net result of an 
increase in taxes. Also, by holding the present percentage of partici- 
pation by the Federal Government, the allocated but unused funds 
for this program will serve a larger number of communities. We are 
convinced that citizens of the communities needing an urban renewal 
program have become more conscious of that need in recent years and 
that local authorities will find them more willing to cooperate at the 
local level today than they were a few years ago. Further, we feel 
that it is incumbent upon the local officials to find w ays and means 
of financing their fair share of the urban-renewal program. 

And now, Senator, we would like to turn our attention to section 
221 of the FHA Act which is designed to provide housing for persons 
displaced by urban renewal and other governmental action. Our re 
marks in this field will be based upon our local experience, which is 
confined to a 1,000-house subdivision which we understand—through 
newspaper articles—has received commitments from the State FHA 
office. Because of the unusually liberal iterms available for the per- 
manent loan for this development, including prior commitments from 
the Federal National Mortgage Association at a 1- point discount, we 
believe that legislation should be enacted calling for a more rigid 
supervision over similar developments. Please notice that these rec- 
ommendations apply to administrative procedures, but because of our 
local experience we feel that there should be some tightening on the 
requirements of this program. 

First, the Mobile area was certified for 1,250 units of section 221 
housing because of an urban-renewal program and the construction 
of a low-rent public-housing development. An accurate survey would 
reveal that not more than 1,250 families would be dis splaced by the 2 
projects. However, the approval of the urban-renewal project was 
conditioned upon the construction of 407 units of public housing to 
take care of a part of the families displaced by the urban- renewal 
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project. Therefore, not more than 800 families will need shelter as 
the net result of the 2 developments. In fact, I understood the chief 
underwriter of FHA in Alabama to state yesterday that the mayor 
of Mobile said in his application for section 221 financing that 150 
white and 847 nonwhite units were needed. 

Our recommendation is that more care be used in making surveys 
to determine the total number of section 221 units to be certified for 
a given area. Of the 800 families being displaced, approximately 300 
have already purchased existing homes. Apparently the developer 
is planning to sell to families who are not eligible for section 221 hous- 
ing. This, of course, can be accomplished by holding the houses for 
60 days and then selling them on the open market. 

This brings us to our second suggestion—that the holding period 
required of the builder be extended from 60 days to 6 months. We 
feel that the purpose of section 221 is simply to make housing available 
to displaced families and not to make housing available in competition 
to builders operating under section 203 (I) with unfair advantages 
in terms, ratio of loan to value, and mortgage discounts. Should 
the practice of issuing excessive commitments for section 221 hous- 
ing be continued, it could easily have the effect of acting as a deter- 
rent to builders operating under section 203 (I). Perhaps one way 
to help relieve this situation would be to change the terms on sec- 
tion 221 houses, after they had been held for 6 months, to the same 
terms then applicable for a house constructed under section 203 (1). 

Third, Senator Sparkman, we question the advisability of FNMA 
being required to purchase section 221 mortgages at submarket rates. 
It is almost a certainty that FNMA will own all of the section 221 
mortgages, and these mortgages will not be as readily salable as other 
type mortgages it owns. Consequently, FNMA’s operations could 
be hampered. Specifically, we recommend that the portion of the 
act requiring FNMA to purchase section 221 mortgages at a 1-point 
discount be deleted and that the sale price of these mortgages seek 
its own level. 

To return to reasons for recommendations which we would like to 
make as a result of the local project, we feel that the area director for 
FHA should exercise more careful control over the location of the 
project with respect to existing utilities and services. In order for 
the local project to be developed, it will be necessary for local au- 
thorities to run utility lines a distance of some 3 to 4 miles. The 
expenditure required here could be used to service many more families 
already living within the city but without municipal water and sewer 
service. As a result, section 221 housing is receiving a good bit of 
adverse criticism. 

We understand that the developer of a section 221 project is required 
to submit his lot layout to the area director of FHA prior to receiving 
his commitments. Our local developer is now attempting to obtain 
a concession in his lot size in consideration of his dedicating a recre- 
ation area and a school site. If such a concession is granted, the 
typical lot size will be 60 by 100 feet. This would be only slightly 
larger than some of the lots in the area being cleared by the urban 
renewal program. 

_ Ifthe purpose and intent of the urban renewal and FHA programs 
is to be carried out, a new development such as this should have ade- 
quate recreational areas, school sites, and lot sizes that would prevent 
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the development from becoming another slum area within a few 
years. Also the local de »velopment will be without public tr anspor- 
tation facilities which should be an item of m: jor importance when 
locating housing to be occupied by families of low incomes. 

Let us empha size again that we are wholeheartedly in accord with 
the overall purpose of both urban renewal and section 221 but we 
do feel that much more care should be given to the issuance of com- 
mitments for section 221 housing if this purpose is to be fulfilled, 
The Mobile Real Estate Association would appreciate having com- 
ments from you or your staff as to whether such controls may be 
handled administratively or will require legislation. 

In the field of public housing the stand of realtors locally and 
nationwide has long been known. For the purpose of this hearing 
let us once again state our opposition to the program as a whole. 
Reminding you, Senator Sparkman, that the program has had a 
detrimental effect on the construction of rental units by private enter- 
prise. We respectfully request you and your staff to find ways and 
means to place present public -housing development in the Mobile 
area under full taxpaying ownership. The fact that approximately 
50,000 public-housing units which have been authorized are not under 
contract is sufficient evidence that the need for public housing has 
come to an end and we urge you to maintain the position whic h you 
took in the last session of the Congress of not author izing any further 
units for the Public Housing Administration. 

Finally, Senator, the realtors of Mobile would like to express to 
you, your committee, and staff our gratitude for the work you have 
done 1 in developing a well-rounded housing program for our Nation. 
It is our considered opinion that, with proper administration, ade- 
quate housing can be made available for anyone who desires it. We 
know that, under your leadership, the housing program of the Na- 
tion is in capable hands and once again we offer you our support and 
cooperation. 

Senator SparkMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Carter. We ap- 
preciate the fine and frank statement that you have given us. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I think he covered it awfully well. 

Senator SrparkMAN. Any questions ? 

Mr. Boyrxry. Just this: Do you think the site that they have se- 
lected is in the wrong place ? 

Mr. Huston Carter. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Boyxri1n. You really do? 

Mr. Huston Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Borxin. And what about transportation? We've just been 
through a strike, here Senator, that almost ruined us. Before 
Christmas we had a strike on our buses. No transportation out there, 
no sewerage ¢ 

Mr. Husron Carter. The closest transportation rendering any rea- 
sonable service would be about 3 miles. 

Mr. Boykin. Was this for white or colored ? 

Mr. Huston Carrer. Most of the people who would be eligible fora 
section 221 loan because of the urban renewal project in Mobile would 
be colored. 

Mr. Boyxrn. And you say we are asking for too many ? 

Mr. Husron Carrer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator SparKMAN. Do you mean that the 500 would be too many, 
or the 1,250 or the 1,000 would be too many ¢ 

Mr. Huston Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SrarkMAN. But not the 500 or 600. Mr. Holliman said 
late yesterday afternoon 500 colored and 100 white have been is- 
sued—— é 

Mr. Boyrxin. Have they been given out yet ? 

Mr. Huston Carrer. It is our understanding that they have. 

Senator SrarKMAN. May I say this, that most of the things you 
refer to in there are administrative matters—you asked that question 
at one time. Most of them are matters that can be handled adminis- 
tratively and are handled administratively. 

I want to say this, without entering into any local situation, because 
I am not familiar with the facts surrounding it, the mayor made a 
point yesterday, as did Mr. Sullivan when he made his statement 
yesterday, that there ought to be cooperation, considerable coopera- 
tion, in the selecting of the areas in which there are to be erected a 
considerable number of section 221 units, for the very reason that you 
point out among others—that is, transportation, the providing of 
utilities services, schools, and so forth. I endorse that statement. 
I realize that somebody has got to have the final authority to say 
where it will be and who will do it, and so on and so forth. But I do 
believe that there ought to be worked out the maximum feasible co- 
operation and coordination. 

Furthermore, I was very much impressed with the statement that 
Mr. Sullivan made to the effect that the realtors are probably closer 
to the problem than any other group of people, because it touches the 
very thing that they have been dealing with, since it is initiated with 
the clearance of real estate in town, and you are looking toward 
shifting that population somewhere else, and he likewise called for 
cooperation. 

There are some practical reasons I think I could advance with 
reference to public-housing units. I don’t care to go into a long dis- 
cussion of it now. I think that if we keep in mind that public housing, 
the very term “public housing” is almost a misnomer in that it conveys 
to the thinking of the average person that it means housing owned 
by the Federal Government. As a matter of fact, it is not owned by 
the Federal Government, and it is not built by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is built by the city, and it is owned by the city, and it isa 
means, at least in purpose, to help people in their shelter problems 
who are not able to pay rent out of their income. That ties right in 
with urban renewal. I agree with that which you said; we have set 
up a very liberal program in section 221. By the way, I think there is 
a great deal in your recommendation that the time probably should 
be lengthened in which the priority should be exercised, but, again 
that is a regulatory matter, an administrative detail that can be 
handled by FHA. I am sure it would receive the most careful con- 
sideration if a problem developed. But, in a lot of these slum areas 
I don’t know how it is here in this particular area that is being cleared 
now—but in a lot of these slum areas you do find people who simply 
have practically no income, many people on welfare, and they have no 
way of buying one of those $9,000 houses, or even renting decent 
shelter elsewhere in the city. You can’t just throw them out on the 
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street and leave them sitting there. That’s the reason we wrote into 
the law the requirement that. some plan be worked out to make certain 
that every one of them gets temporary shelter. Those that are not 
able to pay an economic rent and don’t have the money with which 
to purchase that $9,000 house, as I see it, about the only place you can 
put them is in public-housing units. 

Theoretically, again, I know nothing about local conditions, but 
that is the justification for the 407 units, not nec essarily just to take 
care of the people from this one renew al project, but there may be 
other renewal projects. There is a highway progr am coming through, 
and other programs resulting in the displ: wcement of people as a result 
of governmental action. 

1 simply am stating some of the things that affected us in writing 
the legislation that I think sometimes are lost sight of in considering 
these things. But regardless of that, I want to say to you that you 
have given us a very able presentation, and you have given us some 
very good suggestions. 

Mr. Huston Carrer. Thank you, sir. 

With reference to the statement that the mayor made yesterday, 
I think that I can clarify a question that Jack Carter asked. I have 
served on the board of zoning adjustment for 4 years and am com- 
pleting the second year as chairman of that board; and, Mr. Carter, 
you asked the question about the control that the city would have over 
the location of these projects. Our zoning ordinance sets up six dif- 
ferent zoning classifications, the highest being R-1, or single-family 
dwellings. The zoning ordinance permits a higher use in any of the 
areas, with the exception of our heavier industrial areas where no 
residential construction is permitted; so that a single-family develop- 
ment would be allowed to go any place within the jurisdiction of the 
planning commission except in the heavy industrial areas. 

Senator SparkMAN. By the way, I would like to spread on the record 
something else regarding these section 221 units. Assuming that as 
new urban-renewal programs come into existence, and as the multiple- 
highway system that is going to displace a lot of people here in the 
Mobile areas comes into existence, there will be need for additional 
section 221 housing, except in those cases where it is necessary to have 
a big grouping together, because of some particular reason, I should 
like to see the commitments given out in smaller quantities, everybody 
given an opportunity to share in the program—that. is, all of those 
who want to. I see no reason why some of them could not be made 
available for the construction of section 221 houses on individual lots, 
if individual lots are available no a the city. One thing I 
noticed in Huntsville, all of the section 221 units that have been 
finished there so far are on individual lots. It is true there may be 
several of them together, but they are on individual lots; and many 
of the lots were owned by the people whose homes are built on the 
lot. In other words, I would like to see it as flexible a program as 
possible. 

Mr. Courtney. It was our understanding of section 221 that it could 
be used for buying existing construction, too, if it were approved. 

Senator Sparkman. That is correct ; and, by the way, I think that is 
a program that might very well challenge the realtors, the real estate 
board, to press a rehabilitation program for the city. It could be a 
very fine program from the rehabilitation side. 
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Mr. Huston Carrer. We have a committee at work on that, _ 

Senator SparkMAN. Very good, What we have tried to go is to set 
up a program that will meet the needs of the people, and yet will rely 
upon the cooperation of the various groups within the city, including 
the city administration itself, and the people who are associated with 
real estate, home building, and location of people, and so forth. I 
believe section 221, if properly set up in any community, may prove 
to be one of the best programs that we have yet evolved in the housing 
field. 

Mr. Huston Carrer. Congressman, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Boyxry. No; I just want to get a copy of Allen Sullivan’s 
statement—I was out of the city yesterday. 

Senator SparKMAN. I think there was no written copy as he spoke 
from notes, but you can have it in the transcript when that becomes 
available. 

Mr. Borkrn. Fine. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you very much, both of you. 


STATEMENT OF E. ALLEN SULLIVAN, MOBILE, ALA.—Resumed 


Mr. Suttivan. Senator, could I have just a minute? 

Senator SparKMAN. All right. 

Mr. SuntiivAN. Senator and Congressman, I talked yesterday, and 
you have my name there, I believe. 

There were 1,250 commitments and certifications allotted the Mo- 
bile area. I wasn’t quite clear that my colleague was definite about 
what he wanted, but I do hope that you won't disturb that alloca- 
tion for Mobile, because, as the Senator said, the need is going to pop 
up, whether it be immediately or 5 months from now. 

Mr. Boykin. With these road programs. 

Mr. Sutzivan. That’s right. 

Senator SparkMAN. Yes, let me say this: My understanding of 
what they had to say was that it related only to this present urban- 
renewal program. ‘That is the reason I called attention to the fact 
that there will probably be additional—— 

Mr. Sutiivan. This present project out here that they had refer- 
ence to, I hope that it will not disturb that. 

Just in constructive criticism of the FHA, they have issued 500 
minorities and 100 whites. 

Senator Sparkman. That’s right. 

Mr. Suttivan. In fairness to them, it is rumored that all of them 
have been placed, which I don’t believe is so. Mr. Holliman said yes- 
terday that it was not so; so they are probably holding the 650 in re- 
serve for further study for Mobile. I would like that in the minutes; 
we would like to know 

Senator SparkMan. Let me check you right there to be sure that I 
understand what you are saying. Mr. Holliman did not say that the 
650 had been placed—only 600. : 

Mr. Sutnivan. Yes, 600; he had 500 minorities and 100 whites. 

Senator Sparkman. And the other 650 are held in abeyance, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Suttivan. I didn’t hear that part. It was left up in the air 
where the 650 is. But, I mean, in fairness to them, I think that they 
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are probably holding them as we need them—they won’t let them all 
go at one time. 

I would just like to get this into the minutes too, that I think this 
minority group will not go out there. Some would have to run the 
sewer line about 5 miles to the project; and, as you know, most of you 
men received resolutions from our committee, that we oppose it on 
those grounds, on the location. Other sites are available. Therefore, 
that under the terms of the act—which you also stated yesterday, 
Senator, when you read from the law—the project has to be accessible, 
close by and accessible to their place of business. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Place of employment. 

Mr. Sutxivan. Place of employment. These houses are away out in 
the woods, and I don’t think the minority group will go out there. 
These houses can be built and offered to minority groups of displaced 
people, and then, if not sold in 60 days, they can be sold to anyone 
on the same liberal terms of section 221—is th: “ correct ¢ 

Senator SparKMAN. That’s right. That is the thing that was re- 
ferred to by Mr. Courtney awhile ago, and Mr. Huston Carter. 

By the way, you haven’t asked us to do so, but would you like that 
resolution placed in the record? 

Mr. Suttivan. Yes, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. That will be done. 

Mr. Sutzivan. Would you read that resolution ? 

Senator Sparkman. If you want us to read it, we will read; other- 
wise, we will just print it in the record. I am trying to complete these 
hearings by 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Suniivan. It won’t take but a second. 

Senator SrarKMAN. All right. 

Mr. Jack Carrer. It reads: 


Whereas the city planning commission of the city of Mobile did tentatively 
approve on December 16, 1957, a tract of land in Mobile County located east of 
Cody Road and north of Tanner-Williams Road which was publicly known as a 
thousand lot housing project with title 221 housing project commitment, and 

Whereas this location does not have public transportation nor school facilities, 
there being no prospect according to the school board of Mobile County, of 
school facilities in this area within the next 3 to 5 years due to lack of funds, 
and, 

Whereas the modification of the requirements for the size of subdivision lots 
in this project has been reduced from 7,200 square feet to 6,000 square feet 
without justification thereby increasing the fire and police risk unduly in this 
area due to the lack of equipment and personnel to handle the large increase 
of dwellings and persons, and, 

Whereas the real estate board of Mobile was not informed of any need for 
title 221 housing project commitments nor was said board informed of the re- 
sults of any survey made to supply the need for such housing commitments when 
such board has immediate knowledge relative to same: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Mobile Real Estate Board immediately request that the 
city planning commission of the city of Mobile have a rehearing on its order of 
December 16, 1957, relative to this development and that it not approve the same 
in its present location and that in no event approve any subdivision at the 
present time with less than a minimum of 7,200 square feet lot included therein; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this board as representative of the realtors of Mobile County 
who are charged in the public mind with furnishing needed housing in this 
county, the members of which have done so for the past 40 years, make imme 
diately known to the proper persons, who are charged with the administration 
of FHA title 221 housing project commitments in this area, that this board is 
opposed to such loans in the proposed project here of instant concern and said 
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opposition is based upon the fact that locations are already available in Mobile 
County which locations are presently served with adequate transportation, school, 
fire, and police facilities. Is 
Done this 27th day of December 1957. ' 
MosiLte Reat Estate BOARD. 
E. ALLEN SULLIVAN, 
ARTHUR SMITH, JR., 
CLYDE FOREMAN, 
Committee in Charge. 
Senator SparkMaAN. All right, Mr. Wrighton, we are glad to have 
vou with us, and you proceed in your own way. You are the executive 
director of the housing authority of Eufaula, Ala.; are you not ¢ 
Mr. Wrieuton. And also of Auburn. 
Senator SparkMAN. And of Auburn. Very good, we are glad to 


have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY WRIGHTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HOUS- 
ING AUTHORITY, EUFAULA AND AUBURN, ALA. 


Mr. Wricntron. Hon. John J. Sparkman, chairman of the Senate 
Housing Subcommittee, committee members, ladies and gentlemen: 
My name is Harry Wrighton and I am the executive director of the 
housing authority of the city of Eufaula and the housing authority 
of the city of Auburn. I have been in this capacity with the housing 
authority of the city of Auburn since October of 1951 and in similar 
capacity with the Eufaula Housing Authority since April of 1954. 
On Eufaula we are in the loan and grant state of execution of project 
Alabama R-1, an urban renewal area consisting of approximately 60 
acres and entirely inhabited by Negro families. In Auburn we have 
just completed by disposition of lands in their entirety, project UR 
Alabama 8-1. Both of these projects involve relocation of families, 
and this is mainly the subject that I wish to make a statement on. 

In the course of the following statement it may appear that I am 
being critical of some offices or people that are related to the reloca- 
tion problems in the foregoing mentioned projects. I wish to assure 
this committee that my remarks are not intended to be derogatory, but 
I wish criticism to be constructive in order that this august body may 
have the opportunity of observing the workings of the relocation 
agency and the problems that we are confronted therewith. I wish 
this committee to be further advised that my experience is confined to 
urban renewal and public-housing projects in Auburn, Union Springs, 


and Eufaula, Ala. 


RELOCATION IN EUFAULA, ALA. 


In the spring of 1957 I advised the Federal Housing Administration 
State office in Birmingham, Ala., that the immediate foreseeable need 
for section 221 housing of this relocation agency in the city of Eufaula 
would be 15 Negro units and 10 white units. This was done in my 
apacity as certifying officer for section 221 housing for the city of 
Eufaula. I was appointed to this office by Mayor Marvin Edwards 
in the spring of 1957. 

On August 15, 1957, Mr. C. B. Holliman and Mr. McKinley of the 
State FHA office visited Eufaula in the company of Mr. Charles Woods 
of the Woods Construction Co., of Dotham, and another gentleman, 
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whose name I do not recall. I understand that the purpose of their 
visit was to inspect lands in Eufaula that would be suitable and avail- 
able for the construction of the section 221 units, that I had previously 
requested. At the time that the visit was made I was fore ed to duvets 
my attention to the final inspection of public housing projects 118-1 
and 118-2 and as a consequence, I was not able to accompany these 
gentlemen on their tour of Eufaula. I was not able to get the mayor 
on that day, so I made the services of Mr. A. I. Grubb, the city attorney 
of the city of Eufaula, available for guiding the group around 


Eufaula. Asa result of that visit I received the ‘following letter from 
Mr. Holliman: 


Dear Mr. WricHtTon : The instructions to this office respecting our participation 
in relocation housing under section 221 of the National Housing Act prescribe 
that properties to be eligible for insurance must be so located that they will 
appropriately serve the needs of the families to be relocated. It is our opinion 
that the proposed locations held by the corporation, of which Mr. Grubb is a 
principal stockholder, do not satisfy this criteria, due to their remoteness from 
schools, churches, shopping, and recreational centers. After a very thorough 
survey of Eufaula, it is our opinion that lands can be found which would result 
in less severe changes in living habits and patterns on the part of those to be 
displaced. We have so advised Mr. Charles Woods of the Woods Construction 
Co., of Dothan. 

We regret that our visit coincided with the final inspection of your new 
project thus depriving us of an opportunity to spend more time with you on 
this problem. Mr. Woods has agreed to move with dispatch in selecting sites 
for our approval and assures us that he will undertake the immediate construe- 
tion of sufficient homes to meet your needs. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. HoLLiMaANn, Director. 


Since I have had relocation experience I knew that the location of 
the section 221 relocation housing could become a matter of great 
contention and could be boycotted by the families intended to be 
relocated and as a consequence would result in a miserable failure. 
I directed the following letter to Mr. C. B. Holliman on August 21, 
1957. 


Dear Mr. HorrtiMaAn: I have your letter of August 16 referring to sites in 
Eufaula. 

The matter of location of the proposed housing is more than a consideration 
for the Woods Construction Co. and the FHA. The people who reside in the 
Flake Hill area have their own ideas as to where they would like to be re 
located. In this connection, I am enclosing the following maps: 

1. Map showing waterlines existing in Kufaula. 

2. Zoning map of the city of Eufaula. 

3. A topographic map of the city of Eufaula showing 10-foot contours that was 
prepared by the United States Corps of Engineers. This map also shows the 
pool line of the areas to be flooded. 

4. A community facilities map which also shows existing housing by races. 
Existing schools are shown and schools under construction are shown in blue, 
The urban-renewal area is shown in red. 

We would like for you to mark on one of the enclosed maps areas that would 
be acceptable to you for white and Negro 221 housing. We would then like to 
ask that Al Thompson, FHA racial relations adviser plus FHA appraisers, 
attend a meetting to be held in Eufaula that would be composed of the following 
groups: 

(a) The housing authority. 

(b) FHA appraisers and Al Thompson. 

(c) Builders interested in the erection of section 221 housing. 
(d) People living in the Flake Hill area. 

(e) Members of the planning board, city of Eufaula. 

(f) Relocation advisers of the HHFA. 
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Since the people in the Flake Hill area are not particularly desirous of being 
relocated, it is in the interests of economy through pleasing families to be re- 
located, and expediting the progress of the project to give them every considera- 
tion as to the type of housing and location of the proposed relocation areas. 

We would appreciate any suggestions that you might have that would assist 
us in expediting section 221 housing that would be consistent with the above 
factors. 

We followed somewhat the above procedures in the Auburn relocation and 
have every reason to believe that the people are happy with everything except 
the progress of the building. 

A copy of a letter directed to members of the Negro advisory group in Eufaula 
is enclosed. 

Yours very truly, 
H. B. Wricnton, Executive Director. 


In reply to the foregoing letter I received the following answer. 
This is dated August 27, 1957. 


Dear Mr. WrIcHtToN: In your letter dated August 21, 1957, you request that 
we mark one of the enclosed maps to indicate to you the locations that would 
be acceptable to us for white and Negro 221 housing. Apparently a mis- 
understanding as to the functions of the FHA in this matter has developed. 
We are not concerned primarily with determining at this time what might or 
might not be acceptable locations. When the persons who are interested in 
supplying housing for this program have made tentative selections of locations 
we then, of course, will examine such sites, compare them with competitive 
locations and in accordance with our current instructions will advise the builder 
whether or not the property selected is acceptable to us. 

It is the responsibility of the FHA to select the builders and allocate units to 
be constructed. We selected Mr. Woods of the Woods Construction Co., Dothan, 
who is a quality builder and has a long experience in low-cost housing projects. 
It is our understanding that Mr. Woods is presently engaged in finding desir- 
able lands which might be purchased which would meet our criteria as to 
location. When he has completed his survey he will request this office to make 
location analysis and advise him if the properties which he has tentatively 
selected meet the eligibility requirements under our regulations. 

While the regulations in respect to 221 housing both as to location and struc- 
tural qualities are considerably relaxed we none the less must secure these 
locations which can stand on their own feet, competitively. We are in the 
process of accomplishing this at this time. 

We can see no reason at this stage of development to ask for the services of 
the racial relations adviser since we do not contemplate a problem which would 
require his specialized talents. However, if such a problem does develop we 
shall be very happy to avail ourselves of the services of Mr. Thompson. 

Incidentally, I have had a racial problem ever since I have been 
there, because the area is composed entirely of Negroes, and there has 
been a contention on that basis that we were acting against the Negroes 
there, when in actuality that is not the truth. 

Mr. Boykin. What did they say you were doing against them? 

Mr. Wricuton. They said that we were moving the Negro area out 
and instituting a white area. Actually the entire area is a slum area 
and it is adjacent to the high school, and we needed additional lands 
for the schools, for one thing—the school is hemmed in, the campus 
is hemmed in there. 

On November 19, 1957, I directed the following letter to Mr. W. 
Howes Meade which is self-explanatory : 

Deak Mr. Meave: The above-named Authority is engaged in the execution 
of an urban renewal project known as the Flake Hill Area, project Alabama 
R-1. In this connection there is considerable relocation work to be done and 
the commissioners of the Authority and I feel that the help of FHA racial re- 
location adviser would be consistent with our aims and objectives. We would 


like to ask that you direct either Mr. A. L. Thompson or some other individual 
connected with the FHA in the same capacity to visit us here in Eufaula and 
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give us the benefit of their experience along these lines. The undersigned re- 
cently attended the urban-renewal clinic in Atlanta and from various state- 
ments made there, I could see there are many pitfalls to be encountered if 
amicable relations with the families to be rehoused is to be maintained. 

Please let me have advice at your earliest convenience as we are starting 
within the week acquiring property within the project area which will precipi- 
tate the problems involved in relocation. 

I received the following letters from Mr. Meade and Mr. A. L, 
Thompson. 

DeaR Mr. Wricguton: Thank you for your letter dated November 19, 1957, 
requesting that Mr. A, L. Thompson, Federal Housing Administration racial 
relations adviser in Atlanta, Ga., visit with members of your housing authority 
regarding urban-renewal project Alabama R-—1, known as Flake Hill Area. 

Mr. Thompson has been requested to communicate with you directly and 
arrange a time for his visit that is mutually satisfactory. 

Mr. Thompson wrote me as follows—— 

Senator Sparkman. He just said that he was coming, didn’t he? 

Mr. Wrienton. That’s right. 

Mr. Carter. Go on to your next paragraph there. 

Mr. Wricuron. Acting upon this information—— 

Senator SparkMAN. The whole thing, though, will be printed in 
the record at the conclusion of your remarks. 

Mr. Wricuton. The reason, sir, that the letters were incorporated 
in this statement was to show the sequence of events, and the cor- 
respondence that brought us up to this point. 

Acting upon this information I arranged for a meeting with the 
Negro advisory group that was est: ablished in 1954 in Eufaula and 
was expanded to include property owners in the urban-renewal are: 
in the spring of 1956. I was forced to cancel the meeting because 
of a telegram from Mr. Thompson: He wired me that he couldn’t 
come. 

Now, I know that this group is aware of this, but maybe some of 
those in the audience are not. The housing authority under its loan 
and grant contract with the urban-renewal agency is compelled to 
provide decent, safe, and sanitary housing within the means of the 
individuals that are displaced from the urban-renewal area, and along 
those lines the responsibility is entirely upon us. 

On this 31st day of December 1957, to my knowledge there has 
been no commitment issued for section 221 housing and it is my firm 
belief and opinion that had there been better liaison between the 
FILA and the Housing Authority of the City of Eufaula that some 
relocation housing would be either erected or in the process of being 
erected or there would be some housing being rehabilitated in the 
city of Eufaula to accommodate families who must be relocated to 
make progress in the aforementioned urban-renewal project. We are 
active ly engaged in acquiring land in the urban-renewal area and this 
of course precipitates the necessity for relocation housing. 

Even though HHFA requirements, which are based upon the law 
itself, squarely places the burden of relo tic ‘apon the loe : public 
ugency, the local public agency virtually has no say so in guiding or 
e xpediting such a relocation housing program, except in: tis as the 
family to be relocated may move into or wish to move into available 
public-housing facilities. 

We appreciate thoroughly the fact that in order for the FHA to 
he an agency to be above reproach in their dealings in issuing mort- 


i i 
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“d re- gage insurance that it must be an agency that is beyond the pressure 

na of groups that may be interested in promotion of housing schemes. 

“7 I do not believe that this housing authority, or any other local public 

irting agency is desirous of usur ping powers or prerogat ives that are vested 

ecipi- in the FHA. I do believe that if the FHA will allow us to advise 

them and partic ipate in an advisory capacity that we would be better 

\. L. able to perform the relocation tasks that have been assigned to us 

and at the same time lighten their burden by having a public agency 

1957 that is interested from a nonfinancial standpoint. The housing pro- 

racial gram that is underway and continuing in the city of Euf: vula is a 

1ority program of that city and those public-spirited citizens who are giv ing 

et of their valuable time to direct this program have the interest only 

ea of Eufaula at heart and they would like to see as a result of their 

efforts Eufaula to grow in a manner that is consistent with the aims 

and desires of those local organizations devoted to the orderly and 

; het and logical growth of 1g city, both with respect to residential areas 
as well as industrial ar 

In the relocation i eee incidentally, there were 59 families 

. there to be located -26 of them moved from Auburn—they were 

ed in students; and we were left with 6 families that had not gotten the 

stall section 221 housing even though it had been in process for almost a 


year. Now, I am not saying here that it is the fault of the FHA or 
| COF- the fault of the ae T cannot say, because I don’t have any access 
to any records; I don’t have any correspondence to me saying what 


h the the status of the program is. But we are chargeable with relocating 
and those people. In order to consummate the contract that we entered 
ares into with the developer, we had to temporarily relocate 6 families 
Cause that were left on the project area, and those 6 were expecting to get 
dn’t some section 221 housing the same as other people in the area. But 
I had to get them into temporary housing, which of course is very 
ne of difficult to. get in Auburn. Most of the landlords want a year’s lease, 
loan and these people were expec ting to get in the other housing within a 
ed to space of time shorter than that. 
f the I am happy to say that we have transferred the land in its entirety 
long in that project, and I understand that that is the first project to be 
completed in this region. 
> has On public housing, I have a statement here that I will summarize. 
firm Mainly, I want to say that the public housing being built in Alabama 
n the today is far superior to that that was built a few years ago—— 
some Senator Sparkman. Getting away from the institutional appear- 
being ance, isn’t it ? 
n the Mr. Wricuron. That there is e nomen land that we are being allowed 
ed to to get in the cheap land here. I said in here that in 1951 I built 61 
e are units on 4 acres. This year I am supervising the building of 34 units 
| this on 7 acres and 16 units on 8acres. And, incidentally, the public ne S- 
ing as it is being built is more suitable for dis sposit ion ata future dat 
c law because you can divide it up into lots yourself, whereas in the old way 
yublic there was an interlacing there of a row of housing. 
ng or One thing in connection with this st: at on public housing: 
is the on February 2, 1957, Pees Albert Thomas, of Texas, made 
ilable a suggestion tha the Government provide the money for building 
houses for people that were in the class group, the income class, that 
[A to went into public housing, and I think there is a lot of merit in that 
mort- 990R5— 58——92 





a 
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gentleman’s suggestion. It’s not all that simple, but I think that, if 
the public- housing program were expanded to that particular end, 
we could get a group that we could house in private housing through 
the building of it by the Public Housing Administration through 
the local public agency, and get these people into housing that they 
would own themselves and that would be taxable by the cities and 
counties and States 

Senator SPARKMAN. “Mr. Wrighton, let me ask you just this very 
brief question: As I understand, the principal burden of your paper 
is that Eufaula, even until today, has no provision for section 221 
housing due to the failure of FFLA to coordinate its activ ities with 
that of the c ity planners of Eufaula. Is that right, sir? 

Mr. Wricuton. That’s right. 

Senator Sparkman. And 1 you feel that there ought to be closer co- 
operation and coor dination? 

Mr. Wricuton. Yes, sir. Also, I am concerned with this: I don’t 
know that the housing that is going to be built is going to be within 
the financial means of the people in the area. I have that information 
on those people; I have a survey that shows— 

Senator SparkMAN. Does FHA have that ? 

Mr. Wricuron. No, sir. I gave the FHA in August a wage study 
that had been made in Eufaula i in April of 1957 which, of course, indi- 
cates that the average earnings of a Negro family there is $2,000 a 
year; and it was my suggestion at that time fhat the units that were 
to be constructed be kept within the limits of $6,000 to $7,000, in order 
that those people be able to pay for it. And also there is considerable 
housing in Eufaula that could be rehabilitated, that the structure is 
there, and it could possibly be rehabilitated more cheaply than a 
new house could be constructed. 

To me, the main point I want to make is that we have the entire 
responsibility of relocation, but the only thing that we are in control 
of is the public housing and the local listings. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Wrighton, I just want to point out that I think 
you have more control if you are willing to exercise it. If that sec- 
tion 221 housing is located within the city limits, those mortgages can- 
not. be insured until you either accept or promise to accept the ut ilities 
within that project; and if you refuse to do it, arbitrarily or not, the 
mortgages cannot be insured. 

Mr. W RIGHTON. Well, of course that thought occurred to me, how- 
ever, I would be in the position there, or the city would be in the posi- 
tion, of virtually bloc — section 221 housing project. 

Senator Sparkman. I don’t see the nec essity of either side blocking 
it. It seems to me that the proposition is for each side to be willing 
to cooperate, and you could use what you referred to as your bloc king 
in order to compel cooperation and coordination. 

Mr. Wrienton. I think that’s the point; yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. SodoI. You heard what I said earlier about 
the Mobile situation. I think it ought to apply everywhere; there 
ought to be a coordinated effort between the FHA and the local com- 
munity functioning through its mayor, its city council, city planners, 
its housing authority, or whatever the : agency, local agency, might be. 

Mr. Wricuton. Well, also, I think too that in Eufaula there, the 
need for relocation housing is being created by the urban renewal 
area for one thing, and the citizens of the c ity of Eufaula are having 
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to partic ipate in the cost of that to the extent of one-third; and I 
think that the builders of those houses should come from Eufaula. 

Senator SparkMAN. I don’t quite follow you on saying that the 

cost that the city ie have to participate, because that relates only 

to the removal of the property, the clearance of the property, and the 
final disposal of the land. ‘The city certainly has nothing to do with 
the cost so far as the new housing is concer ned. 

Mr. Wricutron. No; I am speaking of the net cost of the urban 
renewal project. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. I wish we had time to discuss it at greater 
length, but I am very glad that you have presented this problem to us. 
It will prove helpful ‘to us in this whole field of urban renewal and 
some of the problems connected with it. 

Mr. Wrieuton. Thank you. 

(Prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HarRY WriIGHTON, Executive Dtrecror, Housing AUTHORITY 
EUFAULA AND AUBURN, ALA. 


Committee members, ladies and gentlemen, my name is Harry Wrighton and 
I am the executive director of the housing authority of the city of Eufaula 
and the housing authority of the city of Auburn. I have been in this capacity 
with the housing authority of the city of Auburn since October of 1951 and in 
similar capacity with the Eufaula housing authority since April of 1954. In 
Eufaula we are in the loan and grant state of execution of project Alabama R-1 
an urban renewal area consisting of approximately 60 acres and entirely in- 
habited by Negro families. In Auburn we have just completed by disposition 
of lands in their entirety, project UR Alabama 8-1. Both of these projects 
involve relocation of families and this is mainly the subject that I wish to make 
a statement on. 

In the course of the following statement it may appear that I am being 
critical of some offices or people that are related to the relocation problems in 
the foregoing mentioned projects. I wish to assure this committee that my 
remarks are not intended to be derogatory, but I wish criticism to be construc- 
tive in order that this august body may have the opportunity of observing the 
workings of the relocation agency and the problems that we are confronted 
there with. I wish this committee to be further advised that my experience is 
confined to urban renewal and public housing projects in Auburn, Union Springs, 
and Eufaula, Ala. 

RELOCATION IN EUFAULA. ALA. 


In the spring of 1957 I advised the Federal Housing Administration’s State 
office in Birmingham, Ala., that the immediate foreseeable need for section 221 
housing of this relocation agency in the city of Eufaula would be 15 Negro units 
and 10 white units. This was done in my capacity as certifying officer for sec- 
tion 221 housing for the city of Eufaula. I was appointed to this office by Mayor 
Marvin Edwards in the spring of 1957. 

On August 15, 1957, Mr. C. B. Holliman and Mr. McKinley of the State FHA 
office visited Eufaula in the company of Mr. Charles Woods of the Woods Con- 
struction Co. of Dothan and another gentlemen, whose name I do not recall. 
I understand that the purpose of their visit was to inspect lands in Eufaula that 
would be suitable and available for the construction of the section 221 units, that 
IT had previously requested. At the time that the visit was made I was forced 
to devote my attention to the final inspection of public housing projects 118-1 
and 118-2 and as a consequence, I was not able to accompany these gentlemen on 
their tour of Eufaula. I was not able to get the mayor on that day, so I made 
the services of Mr. A. I. Grubb, the city attorney of the city of Eufaula, available 
for guiding the group around Eufaula. As a result of that visit I received the 
following letter from Mr. Holliman. 

AveustT 16, 1957. 
Mr. H. B. Wricuton, 
Heecutive Director, the Housing Authority of the City of Eufaula, 
Eufaula, Ala, 

Deak Mr. Wricghton: The instructions to this office respecting our participation 

in relocation housing under section 221 of the National Housing Act prescribe 
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that properties to be eligible for insurance must be so located that they wilt 
appropriately serve the needs of the families to be relocated. It is our opinion 
that the proposed locations held by the corporation, of which Mr. Grubb is a 
principal stockholder, do not satisfy this criteria, due to their remoteness from 
schools, churches, shopping, and recreational centers. After a very thorough 
survey of Eufaula, it is our opinion that lands can be found which would result 
in less severe changes in living habits and patterns on the part of those to be 
displaced. We have so advised Mr. Charles Woods of the Woods Construction 
Co. of Dothan. 

We regret that our visit coincided with the final inspection of your new project 
thus depriving us of an opportunity to spend more time with you on this problem. 
Mr. Woods has agreed to move with dispatch in selecting sites for our approval 
and assures us that he will undertake the immediate construction of sufficient 
homes to meet your needs. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. HotutMan, Director 


Since I have had relocation experience I knew that the location of the section 
221 relocation housing could become a matter of great contention and could be 
boycotted by the families intended to be relocated and as a consequence would 
result in a miserable failure. I directed the following letter to Mr. CG. B. 
Holliman on August 21, 1957, 

AvGeustT 21, 1957 
Mr. C. B. HOLLIMAN, 
Federal Housing Administration, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

DreaR Mr. HoLtitiMan: I have your letter of August 16 referring to sites in 
Eufaula. 

The matter of location of the proposed housing is more than a consideration for 
the Woods Construction Co. and the FHA. The people who reside in the Flake 
Hill area have their own ideas as to where they would like to be relocated. In 
this connection, Iam enclosing the following maps: 

1. Map showing water lines existing in Eufaula. 

2. Zoning map of the city of Eufaula. 

3. A topographic map of the city of Eufaula showing 10-foot contours 
that was prepared by the United States Corps. of Engineers. This map also 
shows the pool line of the areas to be flooded. 

4. A community facilities map which also shows existing housing by 
races. KIxisting schools are shown and schools under construction are 
shown in blue. The urban renewal area is shown in red. 

We would like for you to mark on one of the enclosed maps areas that would 
be acceptable to you for white and Negro 221 housing. We would then like 
to ask that Al Thompson, FHA racial relations adviser plus FHA appraisers, 
attend a meeting to be held in Eufaula that would be composed of the following 
groups: 

(a) The housing authority. 

(b) FHA appraisers and Al Thompson. 

(c) Builders interested in the erection of section 221 housing. 

(ad) People living in the Flake Hill area. 

(e) Members of the planning board, city of Eufaula. 

(f) Relocation advisers of the HHI A. 

Since the people in the Flake Hill area are not particularly desirous of being 
relocated, it is in the interest of economy through pleasing families to be re 
located, and expediting the progress of the project to give them every con- 
sideration as to the type of housing and location of the proposed relocation 
areas. 

We would appreciate any suggestions that you might have that would assist 
us in expediting section 221 housing that would be consistent with the above 
factors. 

We followed somewhat the above procedures in the Auburn relocation and 
have every reason to believe that the people are happy with everything except 
the progress of the building. 

A copy of a letter directed to members of the Negro advisory group in Eufaula 
is enclosed. 

Yours very truly, 

H. B. WRIGITON, 
ERerecutive Director. 
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Will In reply to the foregoing letter I received the following answer: 
rr AUGUST 27, 1957. 
18 @ 

Mr. H. B. WRIGHTON, . : 
a 7 Evecutive Director and Secretary, the Housing Authority of the City 
' 8 z 7 y 
‘esult of Eufaula, Bufaula, Ala, 


to be Dear Mr. WricHtTon: In your letter dated August 21, 1957, you request that 


ction we mark one of the enclosed maps to indicate to you the locations that would be 

acceptable to us for white and Negro 221 housing. Apparently a misunder- 
‘oject standing as to the functions of the FHA in this matter has developed. R.. e 
blem. are not concerned primarily with determining at this time what might or might 
roval not be acceptable locations. When the persons who are interested in supplying 
cient housing for this program have made tentative selections of locations we then, 

of course, will examine such sites, compare them with competitive locations 

and in accordance with our current instructions will advise the builder whether 
for, or not the property selected is acceptable to us. 

It is the responsibility of the FHA to select the builders and allocate units 
ction to be constructed. We selected Mr. Woods of the Woods Construction Co., 
ld be Dothan, who is a quality builder and has a long experience in low-cost housing 
vould projects. It is our understanding that Mr. Woods is presently engaged in 
DO. finding desirable lands which might be purchased which would meet our cri- 

teria as to location. When he has completed his survey he will request this 
v7. office to make location analysis and advise him if the properties which he has 
tentatively selected meet the eligibility requirements under our regulations. 

While the regulations in respect to 221 housing both as to location and struc- 

tural qualities are considerably relaxed we nonetheless must secure those loca- 
es in tions which can stand on their own feet competitively. We are in process 

of accomplishing this at this time. 
n for We can see no reason at this stage of development to ask for the services of 
Make the racial relations adviser since we do not contemplate a problem which would 
|. In require his specialized talents. However, if such a problem does develop we 

shall be very happy to avail ourselves of the services of Mr. Thompson. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. HoLLIMAN, Director. 

tours . oe : . . 
» also On November 19, 1957, I directed the following letter to Mr. W. Howes Meade, 


which is self-explanatory. 
iz by NOVEMBER 19, 1957. 
ni Mr. W. Howes Meapr, 


on Zone Operations Commissioner, Federal Housing Administration, 
vould Washington, D. C. 
1 like Dear Mr. Meade: The above-named authority is engaged in the execution of an 
isers, urban-renewal project known as the Flake Hill area, project Alabama R-1. In 
wing this connection there is considerable relocation work to be done and the commis- 
; sioners of the authority and I feel that the help of FHA racial relocation ad- 
viser would be consistent with our aims and objectives. We would like to ask 
that you direct either Mr. A. L. Thompson or some other individual connected 
with the FHA in the same capacity to visit us here in Eufaula and give us the 
benefit of his experience along these lines. The undersigned recently attended 
the urban-renewal clinic in Atlanta, and from various statements made there 
I could see there are many pitfalls to be encountered if amicable relations with 
being the families to be rehoused are to be maintained. 
ye Te- Please let me have advice at your earliest convenience as we are starting within 
 eon- the week acquiring property within the project area which will precipitate the 
‘ation problems involved in relocation. 
Yours very truly, 
assist H. B. WrigHton, 
above Executive Director. 
a I received the following letters from Mr. Meade and Mr. A. L. Thompson: 
cana NOVEMBER 27, 1957. 
Mr. H. B. WricHron, 
faula ; Executive Director, The Housing Authority of the City of Bufaula, 
Eufaula, Ala. 
Dear Mr. WrichtTon : Thank you for your letter dated November 19, 1957, re- 
questing that Mr. A. L. Thompson, Federal Housing Administration racial rela- 
tor. 
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tions adviser in Atlanta, Ga., visit with members of your housing authority 
regarding urban-renewal project Ala R-1, known as Flake Hill area. 
Mr. Thompson has been requested to communicate with you directly ang 
arrange a time for his visit that is mutually satisfactory. 
Yours very truly, 
W. Howes MeEapz, 
Zone Operations Commissioner, 


DECEMBER 9, 1957. 
Mr. H. B. WricuTon, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority of the City of Pufaula, 
Eufaula, Ala. 

DeaR Mr. WriGHTON: In compliance with directions received from Mr. W, 
Howes Meade, our zone operations commissioner, I wish to advise you of my 
proposed visit to Eufaula in connection with your problem. 

I plan to leave Atlanta by car on Tuesday morning, December 17, and will 
report to your Office upon arrival. 

Yours very truly, 
A. L. THOMPSON, 
Racial Relations O fiicer. 


Acting upon this information I arranged for a meeting with the Negro advisory 
group that was established in 1954 in Eufaula and was expanded to include 
property owners in the urban-renewal area in the spring of 1956. I was forced 
to cancel the meeting because of the following telegram received from Mr. 
Thompson : 

DECEMBER 16, 1957. 

Upon direction from my Washington office it will be necessary for me to visit 
sirmingham prior to my Hufaula field trip. I will advise as to when and if my 
visit is rescheduled. 

A. L. THOMPSON, 
Relations Office, Federal Housing Administration. 

The following quotation is taken from part 2, chapter 6, section 4 of the 
Manual of Policies and Requirements for Local Public Agency. 

“The local public agency must assure that the needs of all families, including 
minority group families, to be displaced, from the site can be satisfied from 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing available or to be provided, equal in number 
to the number of the families displaced from the site, within the financial 
means of the families, reasonably accessible to their places of employment, and 
not generally less desirable in regard to public utilities and public and com- 
mercial facilities. If housing that meets these requirements is not immediately 
available, the local public agency must ensure that there are temporary housing 
accommodations available to the families which are not generally less desirable 
than their present dwellings and are in a safe and habitable condition.” 

On this 31st day of December 1957, to my knowledge there has been no com- 
mitment issued for section 221 housing and is my firm belief and opinion that 
had there been better liaison between the FHA and the housing authority of the 
city of Eufaula that some relocation housing would be either erected or in the 
process of being erected or there would be some housing being rehabilitated in 
the city of Eufaula to accommodate families who must be relocated to make 
progress in the aforementioned urban renewal project. We are actively engaged 
in acquiring land in the urban renewal area and this, of course, precipitates the 
necessity for relocation housing. 

Oven though the HHFA requirements, which are based upon the law itself, 
squarely places the burden of relocation upon the local public agency, the local 
public agency virtually has no say so in guiding or expediting such a relocation 
housing program, except insofar as the family to be relocated may move into 
or wish to move into available public housing facilities. 

We appreciate thoroughly the fact that in order for the FHA to be an agency 
to be above reproach in their dealings in issuing mortgage insurance that it must 
be an agency that is beyond the pressure of groups that may be interested in 
promotion of housing schemes. I do not believe that this housing authority, or 
any other local public agency is desirous of usurping powers or prerogatives 
that are vested in the FHA. I do believe that if the FHA will allow us to advise 
them and participate in an advisory capacity that we would be better able to 
perform the relocation tasks that have been assigned to us and at the same time 
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lighten their burden by having a public agency that is interested from a non- 
financial standpoint. The housing program that is underway and continuing 
in the city of Eufaula is a program of that city and those public-spirited citizens 
who are giving of their valuable time to direct this program have the interest 
only of Eufaula at heart and they would like to see as a result of their efforts 
Eufaula to grow in a manner that is consistent with the aims and desires of 
those local organizations devoted to the orderly and logical growth of the city, 
poth with respect to residential areas as well as industrial areas. 


COMMENTS ON RELOCATION IN AUBURN, ALA. 


Prior to entering into the loan and grant contract for project UR Alabama 
&1 in Auburn, Ala., the housing authority held meetings with the families to 
be relocated and explained the section 221 program to them in great detail. 
The first meeting was held on February 8, 1957. The land in the project area 
was actually acquired on May 20, 1957. The housing authority had established 
the date of September 30, 1957, as being the date that the lands would be trans- 
ferred to the developer. As we approached that date it became apparent that 
our relocation program would not be completed, and by an agreement with the 
developer extended the date for transfer of title of the land to December 31, 
1957. In order to meet that deadline, six families have had to be temporarily 
relocated with a goodly amount of hardship, as these families were waiting 
upon section 221 housing. I am not aware as to where the fault lies because 
in this case, as in other cases, even though we are actually chargeable with the 
responsibility of relocation of these families as provided by the law. Continuing 
information as to the progress of section 221 housing comes to us only by hearsay 
and we again state that better liaison between the relocation agency and the 
FHA will result in less hardship cases in relocation and a more reasonable 
approach to the relocation problems on the part of the housing authority. I 
am happy to say that even though we have encountered these difficulties we 
have completed the requirements of our loan and grant contract and the land 
is in the hands of the developer and he is anticipating a commitment from the 
FHA for 72 units of section 220 housing that will help to ease the housing 
shortage existing in Auburn. I believe this is the first urban renewal project 
to be completed through the loan and grant stage in region III. 


PuBLIC HousING 


Since my experience is limited in public housing to small communities in the 
State of Alabama, my observations are based upon the needs in those commu- 
nities, 

The public housing that is being erected today in Alabama communities is far 
superior to those projects that have been erected in the past in that there is 
sufficient lands being devoted to the project area. In 1952 I supervised the build- 
ing of 61 units of public housing in Auburn, Ala., on 4 acres of ground. Today I 
am supervising the building of 16 units on 3 acres and 34 units on 7 acres. Allof 
these units being erected today are duplexes that are single story and conform 
to the architectural pattern of the neighborhood generally and living habits of 
the people that will occupy them. I do think that the people who occupy public 
housing in general are not as happy as if there were some way that they could 
own a home of their own. This is especially true with respect to Negroes who 
Seem to get a substantial amount of security, or feeling of security from owning 
their own home. I am finding that in the relocation ef families out of the urban 
reneWal area in Eufaula, which consist entirely of Negroes, that they are in- 
clined to purchase or build another house, even though they have to go outside of 
the city limits to do it rather than move into rental quarters. This is not 100- 
percent true, but it is an illustration of the tendencies. I think that if public 
housing could be broadened to permit the financing and construction of homes 
somewhat on the same basis that they are now being rented that public housing 
would have better acceptance both in the community as a whole and with the 
people whom we are intending to assist in their housing needs. I believe that a 
Suggestion of this nature was made by Representative Albert Thomas of Texas 
on February 2, 1957 He suggested that the Government put up the money, but 
I believe that the money could be secured more cheap'y if the housing authorities 
borrowed the money, securing the borrowing by a first mortgage on blocks of 
houses that would be built. I find in small communities, such as the one I reside 
in, that there is a compelling desire in people generally to own their own home. 
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I do not believe that any of the present programs in the FHA are suitable to meet 
the needs of the groups that we are interested in. A copy of the press release of 
Mr. Albert Thomas is attached hereto for your information. 

I am not suggesting that a program of this nature be a substitute for publie 
housing, but I sincerely feel that a number of families who are presently occupy- 
ing public housing or who are eligible for public housing, could get housing of a 
nature that would be comparable to the public housing quarters at a substantial 
reduction in the cost to the Government. I feel that it can be substantially ae. 
cepted that families living in houses that they are buying will take far better 
care of that house than if they are living in one that they are renting and know 
that they can expect maintenance without any cost to them. At the present time 
the annual contributions contract that the Government enters into with local 
housing authorities guarantees the payment of the principal and interest on 
the bonds of the housing authority for structures which have been erected in 
the program. I feel that at least that the structures built under this proposed 
program the families could retire the principal amount of the indebtedness and 
in the case of families increasing their income as the years go by they could as- 
sume a substantial portion of the interest. At the present time, in the programs 
that I am in charge of, the local authority is paying to the fiscal agent in residual 
receipts approximately 25 percent of the annual payments on the bonds, - I am 
sure a program of this nature would find substantial acceptance in the State 
of Alabama and would not meet with opposition from real estate and other 
groups as public housing has in the past. 


SoLton Suaeests UNitepD StTateEs HoMeE Arp 


WASHINGTON, February 2 (UP).—A congressional foe of subsidized publie 
housing proposed today that the Government give low-income families a chance 
to purchase modest homes with no downpayment and low-interest mortgages. 

The suggestion was advanced by Representative Albert Thomas (Democrat, 
Texas), chairman of the House Appropriations Subcommittee which has juris- 
diction over public housing funds. 

Under the public housing program the Government undertakes for 40 years 
to pay part of the rent of low-income families occupying such projects. The 
subsidy will amount to an estimated $99 million in the fiscal year starting July L 
Thomas said it will soar to $175 million when authorized projects are completed. 


GIVES PREPARED STATEMENT 


’ 


“A subsidy is wrong,” he said in a prepared statement. “I am confident that 
if given the opportunity a vast majority of families would prefer to buy their 
own homes instead of depending upen the Government for subsidized rent.” 

His plan calls for the Government to put up the mortgage money. 

He said this would be cheaper for taxpayers over the long run because the 
Government would get the money back or take possession of the homes where 
the buyers default. 

The Government would set the interest rate on such mortgages at 2.5 percent 
or whatever it costs it to borrow money. Government borrowilg costs Dow are 
running slightly higher than 3 percent. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you, Mr. Wrighton. 

Mr. Woops. May I say something? It won’t take a moment. 

Senator SrarKMAN. Charles Woods, of Dothan, Ala. All right. 
I don’t want to get into an extended discussion of this because, as I 
announced when we began, I want to close at 12, and we have one 
more witness to hear. But you come around. This is Charles Woods, 
of Dothan, Ala., and he is the one referred to in correspondence from 
Mr. Holliman as the Woods Construction Co. Will you sit down! 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES WOODS, DOTHAN, ALA. 


Mr. Woops. I am a small builder in a small town. And on the 
subject of me going to Eufaula, someone in Eufaula—either the mayor 
or the certifying officer—wrote a letter to the FHA requesting that 
FHA locate them a builder, a builder with the know-how and the 
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means to come up and get the job done. I believe this was in August. 

We think that we have moved with a fair amount of dispatch. We 
have the architect working on the plans; we have reached agreement 
with the landowners on two choice sites of land; we have had the 
engineering preliminary work already done and approved by the 
FHA. As most of these builders out here know, when you say you 
have done that in 3 or 4 months, you have been moving along fairly 
rapidly; so had Mr. Wrighton cared to call me or Mr. Holloman, | 
think we would have been glad to tell him the status of it. But 
Eufaula will get its houses, and they will get them in choice locations. 

We feel we know how to build houses, and build houses in the right 
income brackets; and I might add that with those we have in with 
the FHA now, house and lot at $6,500, we are trying to reach that low 
market and provide the proper housing for them, you see. So, we 
don’t feel like a man who, say, is in another business, is in too much of 
a position to try to tell us how we should run ours. We have to take 
the risk of going in and building these houses and the risk of selling 
them, because they are our little red wagon and our money is tied up 
in them. 

But, as I said, we think it is progressing and we think it has gone 
right down the line as set up by law, and we do think that Eufaula will 
get their houses shortly. 

Senator SparKMAN. Let me say, these are problems that certainly are 
not within the scope of this committee. They are more or less local 
problems that have to be handled administratively by the FHA. I do 
not feel that the FHA and the local communities ought to have a full, 
frank discussion of these problems and work them out amicably. I 
believe they can do it if they get together. But so far as the selection 
of the builder or all of these details, naturally our committee can’t 
have any jurisdiction over that; that is an administrative detail for 
the State office of FHA to handle. 

Mr. Woops. But the point I want to make is that we don’t think 
FHA has been lax or do we think we have been lax in the Eufaula 
situation. 

Senator SparKmMAN. Yes; we are very glad to have had you. 

Mr. Woops. ‘Thank you, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Banner, Mr. Knox Banner, executive di- 
rector of the Little Rock, Ark., Housing Authority, and immediate past 
president of the National Association of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials. We are glad to have you come over and be with us. 

Mr. Boykin. Big Rock now—no more Little Rock. 


STATEMENT OF KNOX BANNER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, LITTLE 
ROCK, ARK., HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Banner. I wish to thank this committee for its invitation to me 
to appear before it and to present some of our views on urban-renewal 
and low-rent public housing. 

As Senator Sparkman just said, I am executive director of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Little Rock, Ark. Our housing authority 
18 responsible for both urban renewal and low-rent public housing in 
our city. We have eight low-rent projects in operation, We have 
three urban-renewal projects in the operational stage; a fourth one 
how pending final approval for loan and grant in Washington. I 
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would like to take a moment to say something about this one. It js 
predomin: untly rehabilitation, and if it is approved, as we expect it to 
be in the next 30 to 60 days, it will be 1 of the first 2 approved i In the 
United States which is predominantly rehabilitation. The other one 
pending is in Detroit. We will either be first or second. 

I would like to inject a strange note too in this hearing, and say that 
FHA has been extremely cooperative with us in wor king out standards 
which are somewhat similar to section 203 (1) for rehabilitation in 
this area. The fact that we have been able to move as fast as we have 
has been due to this good work on the part of FHA. 

We have a fifth project in the final planning stage, an urban-renewal 
project, and a sixth one which we are about to begin planning. Both 
of these programs in our city are effective and progressive and have 
general official and public support. 

As you said, Senator, I am also immediate past president of the 
national association and have had the opportunity earlier this year 
of testifying before your committee. 

I would like to preface my specific comments with a statement of 
what I feel is the problem of bad housing and the basic premise on 
which the solution must be sought. There are some 17 million Ameri- 
vans living in the rockbottom slums of our cities, and as many more 
living in housing which is not considered good or even adequate by 
our present-day standards. In short, at least 1 family in 5 in our 
cities of America lives in bad housing. 

First, this is a physical and economic problem which should not 
exist in a strong democracy. As a matter of fact, this problem is 
strangling our cities today. 

Second, this is a social problem because of its effects on the adults 
and the children who are almost, to use a familiar expression, “con- 
demned to Siberia.” In spite of all of our freedoms, this handicap of 
the slums is almost insurmountable for many of these American 
citizens. 

Third, this is a religious and moral problem which we as Christians 
must face. To close our eyes to these problems of our fellowman isa 
sin of commission. 

Now, the basic premise, it seems to me, is that we must do something 
about the problem of bad housing now and on a strong continuing 
basis and with every weapon at our command. I should like to offer 
for the record an editorial entitled, “Our Arrears in Community 
Needs,” in the December, 1957, Architectural Forum, an excellent 
statement on the problems of our cities, with particular reference to 
housing and the facilities that go with housing. 

Senator SparkMAN. We are very glad to have this, and it will be 
printed in the record. 

(The editorial referred to follows :) 


{Editorial, Architectural Forum, December 1957] 
Our ARREARS IN COMMUNITY NEEDS 


A good deal has been said lately about the great building age ahead for 
America, but less has been said about serious arrears. Homes and schools are 
far behind need. They are a problem. The comprehensive housing and com- 
munity problem is well worth solving from even a selfish standpoint, for it 
spells the building industry’s unprecedented opportunity. 

Let’s talk homes. Unless the present rate of construction is nearly doubled, 
by 1975 American households numbering between 13 million and 14 million will 
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lack proper dwellings. We shall need 19.7 million for new households and 14 
million for replacement of substandard housing but may get only 20 million total. 

Let’s talk redevelopment. Despite all complacency, the redevelopment of 
slums and blighted areas proceeds at slow motion. The urban land area under 
actual redevelopment is 6,496 acres, which is probably less than 1 percent of 
the total blighted area in United States cities. The substandard dwelling units 
that will be removed by these projects number 65,000, or slightly over 1 percent 
of all substandard nonfarm units disclosed by the 1950 census. Projects in final 
stages of planning would increase these figures by about two-thirds: almost 
another drop in the bucket. 

These calculations come from a memo being informally circulated in the 
industry by Redevelopment Consultant Nathaniel 8. Keith, former Director of 
the Urban Renewal Agency. He adds a good deal more. Our slow motion in 
housing production and blight removal is matched by our slow pace in producing 
full community facilities. In 1954, Keith reminds us, the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce survey concluded that State and local governments would 
have to spend no less than $204 billion (1954 dollars) by 1964 to overcome 
deferred backlog needs, to replace obsolescent facilities, and to meet population 
growth. This includes $92 billion for highways, $41.5 billion for educational 
facilities, $25.3 billion for water and sewerage, and $45 billion for all other 
community facilities. On this basis an annual investment was called for that 
would average $20.4 billion; but actual expenditures, even in the high year of 
1956, totaled only $10.7 billion, or 52 percent of projected need. ‘The immensity 
of the future need for community facilities would show up if the Commerce 
Department estimates were to be projected through the decade 1965-74,” says 
Keith, “when the heaviest impact of anticipated growth will be felt.” 

Now, despite the inadequacy of progress thus far, States and localities have 
been financially strained. Total indebtedness of State and local governments 
has mounted from $16 billion in 1946 to $49 billion at the end of 1956; and “if 
actual expenditures by State and local governments through 1964 kept pace 
with only 75 percent of the needs established by the 1954 survey, the indebted- 
ness of these governments would nevertheless increase to almost $100 billion.” 

All this is enough to indicate that plenty remains to be done if we are simply 
to get this country up level with its need, let alone advancing standards. 

All of this reinforces Forum’s belief that a comprehensive housing and com- 
munities policy must be envisioned by industry and Government, replacing the 
helter-skelter policies, the patchwork of expedients in use now. If our program 
were short simply in a few details or in relation to just a few classes of people, 
we could mend and patch; but so long as redevelopment cares for only a percent 
or two of blight, housing production is somewhere.around half of what is needed 
by the Nation, and community facilities lag while communities are burdened, 
the industry will do well to try to think out a concerted program, at a statesman- 
like level. 


Mr. Banner. Thank you, sir. 

I shudder to think of the philosophy held by some that we are too 
prosperous to treat the ills of our cities and of our people. Even 
now, those who hold such an opinion must be considering, in view 
of presently increased unemployment and other economic factors, that 
to attack the problem of bad housing now might be useful in stabliz- 
ing our economy. While I agree that this is true, I firmly believe 
that it is essential that the Congress authorize, and that the adminis- 
tration resolutely carry out, a long range continuing broad program 
to wipe out our slums, and in so doing eliminate many of the at- 
tendant ills which weaken our democracy. 

With these thoughts in mind I should like to offer some specific 
comments and suggestions with respect to what might be done to 
advance the fight against bad housing. The weapons include, not in 
order of importance, low-rent public housing, private sales and rental 
housing, and urban renewal. 

First, I would like to emphasize that the weapon of low-rent public 
housing has been and is a very effective one in most communities. 
This is in spite of the institutional appearance and high density of 
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most projects which has been imposed upon local authorities by the 
PHA and its predecessor agencies. I am happy to hear that PHA 
has now modified its views regarding density and design, as previous 
witnesses indicated, and as has become known in the past year. The 
problem still remains, of course, with the low-rent housing already 
built, some 500,000 units. Low-rent public housing could be more 
effective, I believe, if certain additional changes were made. 
First, a statutory amendment to lower the rent-income ratio to 
one-sixth or one-seventh instead of one-fifth as presently exists, would 
be most helpful. In our city, and in many others, low-income fam- 
ilies tend to move from low-rent housing while still eligible, because 
as their incomes go up the same in flexible percentage of Income js 


r 


taken for rent. This 1s contrary to the general practice in our pres- 
ent economy where families, as their incomes increase, tend to spen 1d 
more money for housing but actually a smaller percentage of their 
income. 

If the record will show the rest of this, I will skip the reasoning 
back of it, which I think will save a little time. 

Senator Sparkman. All of that will be printed in the record. 

(Mr. Banner’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF KNOx BANNER, EXECUTIVE Dikectror, LITtLe Rock, ARK.., 
Housine AUTHORITY 


I wish to thank this committee for its invit:tion to me to appear before it 
and to present our views on the urban renewal! and low rent public housing 
programs. 

My name is Knox Banner. I am executive director of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Little Rock, Ark. Our housing authority is responsible for both 
urban renewal and low rent public housing in our city. We have eight low rent 
projects in operation. We have three urban renewal projects in the operational 
stage, a fourth one now pending final approval for loan and grant in Wash- 
ington, a fifth in final planning and a sixth project which we are about to begin 
planning. Both of these programs in our city are effective and progressive and 
have general official and public support. 

I am also immediate past president of the National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials and had the privilege earlier this vear of testify- 
ing before your committee on behalf of that association. 

I should like to preface my specific comments with a statement of what I 
feel is the problem of bad housing and the basic premise on which the solution 
must be sought. 

There are some 17 million Americans living in the rock bottom slums of our 
cities, and as many more living in housing which is not considered “good” 
or even adequate by our present day standards. In short, at least 1 family in 
5 in our cities of America lives in bad housing. 

First, this is a physical and economic problem which should not exist in a 
strong democracy. As a matter of fact, this problem is strangling our cities 
today. 

Second, this is a social problem because of its effects on the adults and the 
children who are almost, to use a familiar expression, “condemned to Siberia.” 
In spite of all of our freedoms, this handicap of the slums is almost insur- 
mountable for many of these American citizens. 

Third, this is a religious and moral problem which we as Christians must 
face. To close our eyes to these problems of our fellowman is a sin of com- 
mission. 

The basic premise, it seems to me, is that we must do something about the 
problem of bad housing now and on a strong continuing basis and with every 
weapon at our command. I should like to offer for the record an editorial en- 
titled, “Our Arrears in Community Needs,” in the December 1957 Architectural! 
Forum. I shudder to think of the philosophy held by some that we are too 
prosperous to treat the ills of our cities and of our people. Even now, those 
who hold such an opinion must be considering, in view of presently increased 
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unemployment and other economic factors, that to attack the problem of bad 
housing now might be useful in stabilizing our economy. While I agree that 
this is true, I firmly believe that it is essential that the Congress authorize, 
and that the administration resolutely carry out, a long range continuing broad 
program to wipe out our slums, and in so doing eliminate many of the attendant 
ills which weaken our democracy. 

With these thoughts in mind I should like to offer some specific comments 
and suggestions with respect to what might be done to advance ihe fight against 
bad housing. The weapons include, not in order of importance, low rent public 
housing, private sales and rental housing, and urban renewal. 

First, I would like to emphasize that the weapon of low rent public housing 
has been and is a very effective one in most communities. This is in spite of 
the institutional appearance and high density of most projects which has been 
imposed upon local authorities by the PHA and its predecessor agencies. I am 
happy to hear that the PHA has now modified its views regarding density and 
design. The problem still remains, of course, with the low rent housing already 
built. Low rent public housing could be more effective, I believe, if certain 
additional changes were made. 

First, a statutory amendment to lower the rent-income ratio to one-sixth or 
one-seventh instead of one-fifth, as presently exists, would be most helpful. In 
our city, and in many others, low-income families tend to move from low-rent 
housing while still eligible, because as their incomes go up the same inflexible 
percentage of income is taken for rent. This is contrary to the general practice 
in our present economy where families, as their incomes increase, tend to spend 
more money for housing but actually a smaller percentage of their income. In 
my testimony before this committee earlier this year, I submitted detailed infor- 
mation on rent-income ratios which I can best summarize here in saying that the 
latest available figures indicate that the rent-income ratio paid by low rent 
public housing families is more than 50 percent higher than that paid for housing 
by all families in our country. The latter amounts to 14.5 percent of family 
income. Accordingly, a downward revision in the rent-income ratio would be 
more in line with normal practice. This change might or might not require 
additional subsidy. Most of us will agree that as a family’s income increases 
and if it is able to remain in low rent public housing until it more nearly achieves 
the financial ability to buy or rent standard private housing, the purpose of low 
rent public housing is achieved. In addition, during that period this family is 
ovviously paying a much higher rent, as it approaches the maximum income for 
continued occupancy, than the family which might replace it at the foot of 
this ladder to private standard housing. This weuld meun that this additional 
revenue could offset, to some extent at least, the loss of revenue due to a reduced 
rent-income ratio for all families. If additional subsidy were needed, legislative 
authorization for it already exists since in most instances the annual contribu- 
tions contract provides for less than the maximum subsidy established by the 
Congress. 

A second major need in the low rent public housing program is to restore, 
insofar as is humanly possible, the proper balance between local authorities and 
PHA in the administration of this program. I have previously submitted, for 
the record, a detailed statement with regard to this problem by means of my 
letter of April 8, 1957, at the invitation of the committee. A copy of that letter 
is submitted for your convenience. I should like to cite one or two current 
examples in addition. 

One example is that PHA, at least in the Fort Worth region, insists in its 
review of our operating budgets: “Prices paid for items available through the 
consolidated supply contract shall not exceed contract prices.” This contract 
covers items ranging from paint to refrigerators. While our housing authority 
board wishes to achieve the most efficient and economical operation possible, 
it recognizes that short-sighted savings do not contribute to an efficient and 
economical operation. For that reason, our housing authority board has adopted 
a policy which reads in part: “Items of uncertain or unproven quality should 
not be purchased from such consolidated supply contracts.” The Fort Worth 
regional office of PHA has placed particular emphasis on the purchase of paint 
by local authorities from its consolidated supply contract. The major cost 
of painting is in the labor of applying it. Thus, the use of an inferior paint is 
more expensive in the long run. 

Another example of interference or bad faith is a recent mass-produced letter, 
here offered for the record, sent to all housing authorities, at least in the Fort 
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Worth region, which states “Salaries and wage rates * * * shall be comparable 
with the compensation practices of other public bodies in the locality for posi- 
tions similar in responsibility and required competence. * * *” This letter 
was sent to all local housing authorities, apparently, in spite of the preponder- 
ance in the Fort Worth region of existing annual contributions contracts, whieh 
provide: “The local authority shall adopt and comply with a statement of per- 
sonnel policies comparable with pertinent local public and private practice.” 
Thus the PHA, in the Fort Worth region, is attempting to modify existing con- 
tracts by administrative fiat. In spite of the arbitrary tone of the letter, at 
least one housing authority has received from the PHA regional director the 
acknowledgment: “You are not bound to comply with those provisions of annual 
releases which are inconsistent with that contract.” 

It is interesting to note that this mass produced letter goes on to state on the 
third page that the letter, together with the manual release to which it refers, 
“does not require upward revision of salary schedules, etc.” In short, the PHA 
attempting to impose comparability with local public practice only in spite of 
contractual provisions which set forth public and private practice as the criteria, 
Also, the PHA says that if local public practice is higher, the local authority 
should not raise its standards to that same level. This inconsistency is typical 
of PHA review of local authority operations, at least in the Fort Worth region. 
Also, PHA’s primary concern appears to be with reducing subsidy required ratner 
than with housing low-income families. Our housing authority, and I believe 
most housing authorities, feels that the major objective of low rent publie 
housing is to house low-income families in the most efficient and economical 
manner possible and to make as many of them as possible into customers for 
private enterprise. 

The real problem perhaps lies in the inherent evils of bureaucracy. I deline- 
ated a few of these earlier this year in a speech which Senator Fulbright saw 
fit to enter into the Congressional Record. I might summarize it by saying it 
points out the tendency in a bureaucracy for procedures to become more im- 
portant than the program being administered. A copy of that speech is offered 
here for consideration by your committee. 

I could continue to impose on your kindness citing innumerable examples 
of the lack of understanding by many Federal employees of local problems and 
local responsibilities and of their overconcern or interference with matters of 
local responsibility. I believe, however, that I have presented sufficient examples 
to indicate the problem. I recognize this problem of Federal-local relationship 
can never be completely solved but it could be materially improved if the 
Congress were to clearly restate to the PHA its intention that this be a local 
program adapted to each community of our country and with only necessary 
Federal controls. 

In closing my remarks about the low rent public housing program let me 
emphasize that I recognize the necessity for Federal financial participation in 
the low rent public housing program and for the Federal controls as established 
in our present annual contributions contract. I also recognize and pay tribute 
to those many PHA employees who do a sincere and dedicated job to the best 
of their ability within the limitations and policies imposed upon them. 

Next I would like to discuss briefly the problem of private sales housing and 
private rental housing. I believe that it is essential that the number of private 
housing starts increase from year to year instead of declining as is the present 
situation. The increasing number of new families, the expanding population, 
the obsolescence of older housing and the demolition of housing by expressways 
and urban renewal—all require a maximum of new standard housing to be 
supplied by private enterprise. I would like to emphasize my firm belief that 
the major job must always be done by private enterprise. Low rent public 
housing must play an essential but a very, very small part compared with the 
overall housing needs and supply of our country. 

I would also like to express my concern at the extremely dangerous concept 
that is being sold to the American people that everyone should own his home. 
While home ownership is a desirable goal for the majority of the families of 
our country, there will always be those who should rent. These include tran- 
sients; married students; young couples just getting started who should maintain 
some degree of mobility; and those who are not physically able or are unwilling 
to care for and maintain individual homes. It is my firm belief that a substan- 
tial and continuing supply of rental housing should be huilt. I should like to 
offer for your consideration an article entitled “A Remedy for Rental Housing,” 
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by Miles Colean, which appears in the December 1957 issue of Architectural 
Forum which suggests a solution to stimulating the building of rental housing. 
In short, it seems to me that your committee has the difficult task of encouraging 
mortgage money to be available at reasonable costs so that there can be added 
to our housing supply each year a Sufficient amount of private sales and rental 
housing to meet the growing needs of Our country. : ; 

In addition I have a major concern for the future of private rental housing 
as it relates to the urban-renewa] program. As you know, sections 220 and 221 


were included in the Housing Act of 1954 and provided for housing Within urban- 
renewal areas and for families displaced by governmental action. The year 
1958 is at hand and the latest information I have, as of about a month ago, 
on the progress of this program is that there has been 21 FHA insured loans 
made totaling 5,000 units of section 229 rental housing. There have been 453 
units not less of Section 220 sales housing— hearly all of it in 2 cities. As of 
recent date there have been only 72 units of section 221 new housing financed 
through FHA and 249 units of existing housing rehabilitated. These figures 
relate to actual accomplishment since 1954 and are for the entire United States— 
hot for 1 region, or for 1 State, or for 1 city. I only Wish that some of those 
section 220 rental units were in Little Rock. We have been trying since May of 
1956 to have built by a private developer in Little Rock, Winrock Enterprises, 
Inec., some units of rental housing for middle-income families, The fact that 
this has not yet been achieved is primarily due to the negative although friendly 
attitude of FHA. TI have had some considerable resentment of the delays, which 
I have not recited here, but J] have after considerable retiection decided that the 
problem is not one for which I can readily blame FHA as it presently exists. 
Although FHA was originally set up because of the conservatism which existed 
in mortgage money circles jn 1933, during the past 24 years FHA has become 
more conservative jn many respects than those who have money for private 
investment. FHA’s concern for, and its pride in, an extremely low-mortgage 
loss is commendable, Of course, I certainly commend it as a taxpayer. It se; ms 
to me, however, that the problem lies in the fact that sections 220 and 221 hous- 
ing carry certain unusual implications Which are basid on our expanding econ- 
omy and on the potential growth of our country. Also, the Physical and Social 
desirability of Clearing our Slums and replacing bad housing With good must 
necessarily involve sreater risk than the hormal housing applications for com- 
hitments presented to FHA. Accordingly the problem is to have this special 
approach made effective within FHA or outside it. If it is to be outside of FHA, 
this means duplication of Staff. The solution is a difficult one and I can offer 
hone which does not present other problems. 

Next I would like to offer Specific suggestions regarding the urban-renewa] pro- 
gram of our country. First, I would like to reemphasize the need for a long- 
range continuing broad urban-renewa] program so that cities, builders, in- 
vestors, and others may plan and execute their plans properly, 

The residential-before-or-after requirement should be further relaxed so that 
land may be put to its best use and in recognition of the fact that Working 
environment is an important aspect of living. 

All property taxes lost during acquisition and clearance of an urban-renewal 
rea and before its redevelopment Should be allowed as local grants-in-aid, and 
hot in the present restrictive manner, 

Next I think jt is important that there should be a more realistic grants-in- 
aid Policy established. The rebuilding of our cities is as important to our coun- 
try as is the interstate-highway program for Which the Federal Government 
Pays 90 percent. I think that an S0-percent participation by the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the urban-renewal] program would be most helpful, This could 
result in little or ho change jn Spite of any action the Congress mhay take, how- 
ever, if the URA felt it necessary to be even more restrictive in its evaluation of 
honcash srants-in-aid, both as to amount and as to timing. This iS a major 
Problem the URA faces with the ful] Sympathy of loca] officials and Federal 
officials who have had Federal] experience. Their dilemma consists of making 
a decision On a matter on Which much judgment must be exercised. The 
difficulty is that they feel the hecessity of being able to defend that decision 
without any fear of being held Wrong at some time in the future, even by 
those who are not in Sympathy with the urban-renewa] program, This is an 
almost impossible situation. Ahy direction and support the Congress can give 
the URA wil] be appreciated by both Federal and local officials. 
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URA’s recognition and respect for local responsibility and initiative. I shay 
be glad to cite examples, if the committee wishes. 

I believe sincerely that there exists in the URA from top to bottom a sincere 
desire to share in the proper degree with local communities the responsibilities 
of the urban-renewal program. I would hope that there would not be cauesd to 
develop an unwarranted interference by URA in the local administration of 
this program. The situation at present is a very healthy one and it is, in my 
opinion, a primary reason for the fine progress in urban renewal that has been 
made. 

Greater and better coordination of all the housing and urban-renewal pro- 
grams and the proper emphasis on this most important problem of our people 
and our cities cannot be achieved, I believe, until Cabinet status is granted. 

I wish again to thank the committee for its kindness in inviting me to appear 
before it and for the consideration which I know you will give to the views [ 
have expressed as well as to the very considerable amount of other testimony 
you have received at this and your other hearings. 

Mr. BANNER. Fine, sir. 

A second major need in a low-rent public-housing program is 
to restore, insofar as is humanly possible, the proper balance between 
local authorities and PHA in the administration of this program. I 
would like to emphasize at this point that I am speaking as executive 
director of—not in this region, but in another region—and this re- 
flects our experience with that regional office and does not reflect the 
experience with Mr. Hanson’s office. I have previously submitted, 
for the record, a detailed st aten ent with regard to this problem by 
means of my letter of April 8, 1957, at the invitation of the committee. 
A copy of that letter is Pcaliet for your convenience. I should like 
also to cite 1 or 2 current examples in addition. 

One example is that PHA, at least in the Fort Worth region, insists 
in its review of our operating budgets: 

Prices paid for items available through the consolidated supply contract 
shall not exceed contract prices. 

This contract covers items ranging from paint to refrigerators. 
While our housing authority board wishes to achieve the most efli- 
cient and economical operation possible, it recognizes that short- 
sighted savings do not contribute to an efficient and economical opera- 
tion. For that reason our housing authority board has adopted a 
policy which reads in part: 

Items of uncertain or unproven quality should not be purchased from such 
consolidated supply contracts. 

The Fort Worth regional office of PHA has placed particular em- 
phasis on the purchase of paint by local authorities from its consoli- 
dated supply contract, and has even denied budget approval based 
on this reason, the housing authority’s unwillingness to buy from a 
distant supplier an inferior r product. Now, the major cost of painting 
is in the labor of applying it. I think we all recognize this. Thus, 
the use of an inferior paint is more expensive in the long run. 

Another example of interference or bad faith is a recent mass-pro- 
duced letter, here offered for the record. 

Senator Sparkman. The letter will be made a part of the record. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


PusLic Housing ADMINISTRATION, 
HovusING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Fort Worth, Tex., November 1, 1957. 
In reply please refer to FW II-1-B: ARK-4-A11, Little Rock. 
<nox BANNER, 
me. a Director, Housing Authority of the City of Little Rock, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Dear Mr. BANNER: Low-Rent Housing Manual Transmittal No. 261, dated 
July 24, 1957, made several changes in two principal sections of the operations 
manual. We feel it is most important that your attention be directed to certain 
new provisions and limitations of Section 501.3, Personnel Policies, and Section 
503.1, Miscellaneous Authority Expense. In fact, some of the changes require 
action by your Board of Commissioners, and we suggest the following italicized 
portions of these sections be studied thoroughly at your next regular Board 
meeting. Please report to us as soon as these requirements have been acted 
upon by your Board. 

Section 501.3, Personnel Policies, amended October 1957: 

Paragraph 1 b: “* * * The policies set forth below establish maximum limits 
on Local Authority expense; Local Authorities may, of course, adopt policies at 
less than these mavimume.” 

Paragraph 2: “b. Copies of statements of personnel policies and revisions 
necessary to conform with provisions of this Section should be furnished to the 
PHA Regional Office.” 

If your Authority has not submitted a Statement of Personnel Policies to the 
Regional Office, or if your existing policies with regard to personnel will have 
to be amended to conform with provisions of this Section, please furnish us a 
new statement or copies of the resolution or resolutions adopted by your Board 
amending existing policy. 

-aragraph 2: “c. The Local Authority shall reduce to writing in a manner that 
will facilitate audit, and shall maintain in its files, the evidence and reasoning 
on the basis of which it establishes, or revises from time to time, its policies 
for salaries, leave, and travel. * * *” 

aragraph 3, Maintenance of Records: “The Local Authority shall maintain 
complete records with respect to personnel, including position descriptions, sick 
and annual leave cards, authorization of official travel, and vouchers supporting 
reimbursement of travel expense.” 

Paragraph 4, Compensation: “b. Salary and wage rates * * * shall be com- 
parable with the compensation practices of other public bodies in the locality 
for positions similar in responsibility and required competence. * * *” 

Note in particular here that there is no longer a provision for making studies 
of comparable positions in any private busiuess. 

Paragraph 4: “c. The resolution * * * establishing * * * salary and wage 
rates shall include * * * provisions establishing for each part-time position the 
number of hours to be served each pay period by the incumbent.” 

Paragraph 6, Travel: “a. * * * The policies so adopted shall be comparable 
with pertinent public practice in the locality.” 

Paragraph 6: “b. * * * (2) the actual cost of transportation, tazi fares, 
telephone calls, and similar items incident and necessary to the performance of 
official business while in travel status.” 

Paragraph 6: “c. Local Authority travel regulations shall require that each 
trip to a destination outside the jurisdiction of the Local Authority * * * shall 
be specifically authorized by resolution of the Local Authority. The resolution 
shall approve the trip as essential to the conduct of the housing program or the 
development or operation of a particular housing project..* * *” 

Paragraph 8, Bonuses and Presents: “Project costs shall not include the cost 
of any bonus payments or Christmas or other presents to employees, in cash or 
any other form, even though such bonuses or presents are customary in public 
practice in the locality.” 

Paragraph 9, Entertainment Expenses: “Project costs shall not include ex- 
penses incurred for the provision of entertainment and incidental food and 
beverages, regardless of local public practice in this regard.” 

Section 503.1, Miscellaneous Authority Expense, date of release, July 1957: 

Paragraph 2, Miscellaneous Authority Erpense, a: “(2) * * * Purchase of 
Periodicals, books, and other reference material for the use of persons serving 
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the Local Authority on a contract or fee basis (e. g. lawyers, accountants, archi. 
tects, engineers) is not permissible.” 

Paragraph 2, a: “(3) * * * In addition, eligible expenses may include food 
costs where local public practice permits payment for food at such meetings, 
provided: * * * (d) Hach voucher for food served at such meetings is specif- 
cally approved by resolution of the Local Authority Board of Commissioners, 

“The cost of meals for guests of the Commissioners who have no official 
interest in the Local Authority operations is ineligible for inclusion as a Local 
Authority expense.” 

Paragraph 4, Normal Limitations on Miscellaneous Authority Expense; , 
The total Miscellaneous Authority Expense * * * shall not exceed approved 
amounts for such expense in the Development Cost or Operating Budgets (or 
revisions thereto).” 

aragraph 5, Proration of Actual Expenditures to Projects: “a. * * * Ifa 
proration on a unit basis would result in exceeding the amount in the approved 
budget of any project, only the amount in the budget shall be charged to such 
project, and any excess shall be prorated and charged to any other projects 
having a remaining amount for such expense in their approved budgets. Under 
no circumstances shall the Local Authority spend more than the amount avail- 
able in the approved budgets of all its projects. * * *” 

SPECIAL NoTE.—After Manual Section 501.3 (dated July 1957) was released, 
the Central Office of PHA found that the release was being interpreted in some 
instances to mean that Local Authority salaries, leave, and travel regulations 
and the like “shall be comparabale” with pertinent local public practice, even 
though absolute comparability woulld mean raising salaries and liberalizing per- 
sonnel practices beyond the point deemed desirable by the Local Authority 
Board, The release does not require upward revision of salary schedules, ete. 
In some cases project financial solvency or other considerations may warrant 
personnel policies less liberal than strict comparability. For this reason, the 
release was amended in October as pointed out on page one. 

As requested above, please report to us as soon as your Board of Commissioners 
adopts a new Statement of Personnel Policies, or adopts resolutions amending 
existing policy. An early reply is essential and your cooperation will be appre- 
ciated. 

Very truly yours, 
C. J. STENZEL, 
Assistant Director for Management, 
Fort Worth Regional Office. 


Mr. Banner. Thank you, sir. The foregoing letter was sent to all 
housing authorities, at least in the Fort Worth region, which states: 

Salaries and wage rates * * * shall be comparable with the compensation 
practices of other public bodies in the locality for positions similar in respon- 
sibility and required competence * * * 
This letter was sent to all local authorities apparently, in spite of the 
preponderance in the Fort Worth region of existing annual contribu- 
tions contracts which provide: 

The local authority shall adopt and comply with a statement of personnel 

policies comparable with pertinent local public and private practice. 
Thus, the PHA, in the Fort Worth region, is attempting to modify 
existing contracts by administrative fiat. In spite of the arbitrary 
tone of the letter, at least one housing authority has received from the 
PHA regional director this acknowledgment : 

You are not bound to comply with those provisions of manual releases which 
are inconsistent with that contract. 

Those who are not intelligent enough or on the ball enough to write 
back and yield to this and change their operations at the whim of the 
PHA. 

It is interesting to note that this mass-produced letter goes on to 
state on the third page that the letter, together with the manual re- 
lease to which it refers, “does not require upward revision of salary 
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schedules, etc.” In short, the PHA attempting to impose compar- 
ability with local public practice only in spite of contractual provisions 
which set forth public and private practice as the criteria. Also, the 
PHA says that if the local public practice is higher, the local authority 
should not raise its standards to that same level. This inconsistency 
is typical of PHA review of local authority operations, at least in the 
Fort Worth region. Also, PHA’s primary concern appears to be with 
reducing subsidy required rather than with housing low-income 
families. Our housing authority, and I believe most housing authori- 
ties, feels that the major objective of low-rent public housing is to 
house low-income families in the most efficient and economical manner 
possible and to make as many of them as possible into customers for 
private enterprise. ao 

The real problem perhaps lies in the inherent evils of bureaucracy. 
I delineated a few of these earlier this year in a speech which Senator 
Fulbright saw fit to enter into the Congressional Record. I might 
summarize it by saying it points out the tendency in a bureaucracy for 
procedures to become more important than the program being admin- 
istered. A copy of that speech is offered here for consideration by your 
committee. 

(The speech referred to follows :) 


THE PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION : ANTIDOTE TO BUREAUCRACY 


Extension of remarks of Hon. J. W. Fulbright, of Arkansas, in the Senate of the 
United States, Friday, July 26, 1957 


Mr. Fuusrieut. Mr. President, Mr. Knox Banner, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the city of Little Rock, Ark., and president of the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, delivered an address on 
July 9, 1957, on the subject of bureaucracy in Federal and local housing agencies. 

His address is objective and discerning, and worthy of the attention of all 
persons interested in public housing. I would particularly like to call it to the 
attention of the Housing and Home Finance Agency and the Public Housing 
Administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the address may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 


(There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows:) 


THE PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION: ANTIDOTE TO BUREAUCRACY 


(Address delivered at the annual banquet, Pacific Northwest Regional Council, 
National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, July 9, 1957, 


by Knox Banner, president, National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials ) 


Bureaucracy is a blessing and a curse. 

This fact concerns you, because your life is touched every day by bureaucracy, 
and your work is directly and constantly affected by bureaucracy. 

Bureaucracy is a blessing; because without it, no large organization, public or 
private, could hope to achieve a sustained effort. Bureaucracy is a curse, because 
the very characteristics which are necessary to make it work are also an invita- 
tion to many evils. 

Bureaucracy has been variously described and defined. One definition says 
that bureaucracy is a general type of social organization, governmental or non- 
governmental, characterized by a hierarchic organization, based on a systematic 
division of labor, impersonality, devotion to routine, a strong sense of status 
and consequent respect for authority, and continuous service and low turnover 
among the members of the stoff. 

This definition contains the basic elements which can make bureaucracy a curse. 

Before I proceed, let me emphasize again that bureaucracy does and must 
exist in every organization, private or public, employing more than a handful of 
persons, It need not be bad, but it generally is. While I could devote my entire 
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talk to bureaucracy within local housing authorities, I shall direct my remarks 
primarily to familiar examples within the Federal-local relationships of the pro- 
grams of low-rent housing and urban renewal. Also, let me suggest to you that 
my 17 years service with Federal agencies has qualified me to conclude that, as 
individuals, officials and employees of Federal agencies are honorable, intelligent, 
and sympathetic human beings. Within the framework of bureaucracy, their 
finest characteristics as individuals are often made subservient to certain fears, 
attitudes, and tendencies. 

And it is these which make bureaucracy a curse: 

For instance, preoccupation with methods and procedures to the extent that 
the overall objective is lost sight of. 

For instance, buckpassing and sympathetic impersonality. 

“You can’t do this because the auditors will take exception to it,” or “I think it’s 
a good idea, but I don’t believe legal will approve,” or “I thought it was all right, 
but the economist turned it down,” or “It’s a good idea, but ‘they’ won't approve 
it.” Who “they” is I have never been quite sure of. 

Before I proceed, let’s take a look at a housing manager for a local housing 
authority who says to a tenant, “They said your rent would have to be $81.” 
Who says local authorities don’t have some of the bad elements of bureaucracy? 
Obviously, the manager should have participated or concurred in the rent com- 
putation and should have said, “We have figured your rent, and it is $31.” 

As I outline some more examples in the Federal-local relationship, let’s not be 
too smug about our own operations at the local level. They can always be im- 
proved. I might say that in preparing this talk, I remembered the exhortation of 
St. Paul to examine thyself. 

To continue with the curse of bureaucracy : 

For instance, a natural tendency to expand controls and functions, and, there- 
fore personnel, sometimes referred to as empire building. 

For instance, the tendency to meddle and interfere until a local problem be- 
comes really acute, and then to say, “After all, this is a local program; you 
solve it.” 

As I use the term “meddle,” I am well aware that definitions depend on one’s 
point of view, and I am reminded of the story of the old lady on the front row 
in church. As the minister waxed eloqnent in his condemnation of gambling and 
drinking, the little old lady endorsed his sermon in words that could be heard 
throughout the church. The minister then took up the sin of dancing and, again, 
received her strong vocal endorsement. As the sermon progressed, he eventually 
got down to condemning snuff dipping. Whereupon, the little old lady promptly 
withdrew her support and said, “Now he’s quit preaching and gone to meddling.” 

I think it might be well for us to remember this story whenever we are inclined 
to accuse the Federal agencies of meddling with our operations. 

For instance, a complete lack of sympathetic understanding of political realities 
at the local level in a specific community. 

I would like, at this point, to say that probably not one of us in this room can 
compare with Commissioner Slusser in political ability and understanding. His 
election as mayor of Akron for five terms is, I believe, an alltime record for that 
city and is a real achievement in any city Also, I would like to pay tribute 
to Commissioner Slusser for his sincerity and interest and his vocal defense of 
the low-rent public-housing program against those who attack us. Also, I am 
appreciative of the fact that in the session this afternoon, he, too, recognized 
some of the evils of bureaucracy which I have been discussing this evening. I 
would like to add that, regardless of Commissioner Slusser’s political know-how 
he does not understand the problems in my community as well as I do, or in 
your community as well as you do. However, the really significant thing is 
that it is not Commissioner Slusser who is failing to recognize these political 
realities at the local level, but is some subordinate in a regional office who has 
not had the local experience that Commissioner Slusser has had. 

For instance, the fear of making mistakes. It has been demonstrated that it 
is better to accomplish nothing while issuing platitudes than to do a great deal 
and to make a few mistakes. Only in a time of crisis does the public become 
angry over inaction. ‘ 

For instance, a tendency to encroach upon the responsibilities of local housing 
authorities. 1 recognize that this occurs most often when a local housing 
authority fails to assume its responsibilities fully. I also recognize that smaller 
local housing authorities need more guidance. On the other hand, there are 
still a number of decisions and responsibilities which should not be made for 
them by PHA, but should be reserved to the locality. 
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For instance, the lack of a sense of urgency. This urgency can be truly felt 
only at the local level, and it is impossible to convey it into the Federal bureauc- 
racy. It has occurred to me that it might not be a bad idea to establish a quota 
for each regional office. Each pay period, so many sites would have to be 
approved, so many development programs processed and approved, so many 
annual contributions contracts executed, so many housing units put under con- 
struction. In any pay period in which the quota was not met, everyone in the 
regional office would suffer a corresponding reduction in pay. The same would 
hold true for the central office. When the quota was exceeded for the year, a 
bonus would be paid to all employees. This sound, businesslike approach to 
bureaucracy might well develop a sense of urgency. 

I am sure that you recognize that there is some humor in this suggestion of 
mine. However, I am quite willing to have applied to our local authority a 
quota and commission system. I think my interest and concern would help 
me make a reasonable quota, and I don’t believe greed would cause us to over- 
puild or to undertake projects not worth while. 

For instance, a tendency to transform suggestions and guides into regimenta- 
tion. Here are some quite recent examples: 

Low Rent Housing Manual, section 405.1, May 1957, says in part: “Unless 
justification is submitted and a waiver obtained, the minimum gross rent for 
the average sized unit (two-bedroom) may not be established at an amount 
which is less than would be produced by applying whatever of the following two 
criteria results in the higher amount of rent.” There follow two criteria which 
are good guides, but guides only. 

The annual contributions contract says, “The PHA shall approve any sched- 
ule of rents which meet the requirements of the act and of this contract and 
which reasonably assure the financial solvency of the projects.” The contract 
does not say that a local authority must set its minimum rent in an exact 
manner as prescribed by PHA. 

Cireular, May 3, 1957, admits that larger local authorities need to have 
special staff persons to work with problem families, but says we should (“To 
give some uniformity and to facilitate budget review”) call them management 
aids or management assistants. When our problems vary so much from city 
to city, what is the advantage of uniform titles? Besides, the circular goes 
on to say that you must still operate within the previously established limita- 
tions on staffing. In other words, you need these employees, but you can’t have 
them unless you fire the clerk-cashier who collects the rent. 

Low Rent Housing Manual, section 505.1, June 1957, specifies that the motor 
vehicle replacement cycle is 6 years or 60,000 miles, whichever occurs earlier. 
This is the minimum requirement to obtain PHA budget approval. You may 
be able, in your community, to achieve greater economy by trading every 3 
years, but this would require administrative decision by PHA instead of a 
simple clerical review. And besides, if you did it, every other housing author- 
ity would want to do it whether it was more economical or not. 

Incidentally, I believe that GSA, another Federal ageney, has generally 
recommended trading cars every 3 years. GSA experience might better suggest 
when automotive equipment should be traded. 

And now, for a few final examples of the curse of bureaucracy which concern 
me greatly : 

For instance, fear of making decisions which might be wrong, or might become 
wrong through changing circumstances, and therefore, making as few decisions 
as possible. 

For instance, fear of letting subordinates make decisions properly theirs or 
making them fearful to do so. ‘“Let’s call Washington.” 

For instance, fear of praising outstanding work of a housing authority for 
fear the housing authority might do something wrong someday. 

For instance, fear of the auditors. 

For instance, fear of the General Accounting Office. 

Let me make it crystal clear that I respect the auditors, GAO representatives- 
and other Federal officials who visit us almost constantly. I also respect their 
right to examine our operations. I have no fear of them, because we adhere as 
closely as is humanly possible to the spirit and terms of our various contracts. 
Second, and especially important, we test our policies and major actions against 
an excellent sounding board—informed and objective local public opinion. 

In spite of all these examples, I still contend that bureaucracy is, above all, 
a blessing. 


It need not be acurse. It need not be a curse. 
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Remembering long-range objectives and maintaining a sense of direction are 
essentials to good bureaucracy. 

Do you know in what direction you are heading? Do you know how im. 
portant it is to know always in what direction you are heading? 

A few weeks ago two young men left Fort Smith, Ark., on a motorcycle head- 
ing north into the Ozarks. The driver of the motorcycle was dressed in the 
usual uniform with a black leather jacket with an eagle on the back. His pas- 
senger riding behind had on a suit such as the one I am wearing. As they 
went higher into the hills and as it grew later in the day, the wind began to 
chill the passenger. They stopped the motorcycle and discussesd what might 
be done to remedy the situation. It was finally decided that the man riding 
behind would take off his coat and reverse it, buttoning it in the back—like 
this. Whereupon, they proceeded on their way, with the passenger finding 
himself considerably more comfortable. A little later, the driver noticed that 
his cycle was accelerating up a grade without his giving it any more gas, and 
he sensed that something was wrong. He turned, and, sure enough, his pas- 
senger had disappeared. He wheeled his cycle back around, and there at the 
foot of the hill, he saw a crowd gathering at the crossroads. He raced back 
down the hill, wheeled to a stop, got off, and tried to push his way through the 
quickly gathering crowd. As he tried to push the natives aside, he asked one 
of them, “Is my friend all right? Is he going to live?” Whereupon, the native 
said, “Well, when we first come up to him, he seemed all right. He was sort 
of mumbling and seemed to make sense, but he ain’t said a word since we 
turned his head back around.” 

I hope that each of you will always be headed in the right direction and that 
your friends will clearly recognize the way you are headed. 

Now, what is the simple formula for lessening the curse of both local and 
Federal bureaucracy? First is membership and full: participation in NAHRO. 

I firmly believe that if all officials of bureaucracy, both Federal and loeal, 
belonged to NAHRO and participated fully, 90 percent of all Federal-local con- 
flict would quickly disappear, without any sacrifice of principle and with far 
more productive results. 

Second, and extremely important, is that our personal conduct—and here I 
refer primarily to the local officials—should and must be above reproach. In- 
cidentally, a committee of NAHRO has just completed writing a code of ethics 
which will be presented to the membership at our national conference in Oc- 
tober. Adoption of a code of ethics is not enough. Living up to the letter of 
such a code is not enough. Each of us must honestly and continuously strive 
to live up to the spirit of the high principles of such a code, To do so.is an 
essential part of our professional organization. So this formula really boils 
down to full participation in NAHRO, balanced with proper performance of 
our local official duties. 

I ean think of no better recommendation for NAHRO than to say that 
NAHRO and NAHRO alone can serve to keep in proper view and in proper 
perspective the goals that we are seeking to achieve in the programs of low-rent 
public housing and slum clearance and urban renewal. I say this with a great 
deal of feeling, for these programs involve people. In the administration of 
these programs, however, there is a tendency for them to involve paper instead 
of people—letters, reports, development programs, brochures, memos, so that 
as planning and as operations progress, the people with whom we should be 
concerned tend to get lost under a snowstorm of paper—and it is only through 
NAHRO that we can endeavor to keep this paper where it belongs and in the 
amount it should be, so that we can see the people and recognize their needs. 
And in speaking of their needs, I am not simply referring to their need for 
better housing. I should like, if I may, to illustrate what I feel are their needs 
by telling you of a personal experience that occurred to me 9 years ago, it- 
volving 2 fine professional organizations. 

I was living in Fort Worth, Tex. I was to attend a chapter meeting of the 
National Association of Housing Officials at 8 Monday evening. Dr. Porterfield, 
professor of sociology of Texas Christian University, was to speak on juvenile 
delinquency. 

The week before, in the Public Housing Administration regional office where 
I then worked, I had been named as a member of a newly established training 
and personnel committee. 

In Sunday’s paper, I read of a dinner meeting to be held at 6 p. m., Monday, of 
the local National Office Management Association chapter. The program was to 
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be a recorded talk by Dr. Earl Planty, director of personnel for Bauer & Black, 
now professor of management at the University of Illinois, on the subject of per- 
sonnel needs and training. : 

I decided to attend both meetings. 

I went from the office to the first meeting and enjoyed it very much. The most 
impressive thing to ie was the fact that Dr. Planty emphasized repeatedly that 
salary and wages and working environment were not the main concern of workers. 
He said that they needed a sense of belonging, a sense of being liked and of liking, 
and public recognition and appreciation when deserved. 

I left this meeting and hurried to the NAHRO chapter meeting, some six 
blocks away—late as usual. I arrived to find Dr. Porterfield already talking on 
this subject of juvenile dleinquency. As I came in at the back of the meeting 
room, I heard him say, “These children are not really bad; they are no different 
from other children except that they have no friends. What they need is a 
sense of belonging, a sense of being liked and liking, and public recognition, 
and appreciation when deserved.” 

I was impressed then, and I am now, with this universal need—the need that 
each and every one of us has to have a sense of belonging, a sense of being liked 
and liking, and public recognition and appreciation when deserved. 

People who do not have these things are out of balance with society and are not 
happy. This is true whether we work for a local housing authority, a redevelop- 
ment agency, the Public Housing Administration, the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, or live in a slum—and for all of us, wherever we may work, NAHRO can 
mean that we can do a more effective job more quickly in achieving the goal of 
decent living environment for every American family. 

Mr. Banner. I could continue to impose on your kindness citing 
innumerable examples of the lack of understanding by many Federal 
officials of local problems and local responsibilities and of their over- 
concern or interference with matters of local responsibility. I believe, 
however, that I have presented sufficient examples to indicate the 
problem. I recognize this problem of Federal-local relationship can 
never be completely resolved but it can be materially improved if 
the Congress were to clearly restate to the PHA its intention that 
this be a local program adapted to each community of our country 
and with only necessary Federal controls. 

In closing my remarks about the low-rent public-housing program, 
let me emphasize that I recognize the necessity for Federal financial 
or in the low-rent public-housing program and for the 

‘ederal controls as established in our present annual contributions 
contract. I also recognize and pay tribute to those many PHA em- 
ployees who do a sincere and dedicated job to the best of their ability 
within the limitations and policies imposed upon them. 

° : ; y ; 

Next I would like to discuss briefly the problem of private sales 
housing and private rental housing. I believe that it is essential 
that the number of private housing starts increase from year to year 
instead of declining as is the present situation. : 

The increasing number of new families, the cepeneing population, 
the obsolescence of older housing and the demo ition of housing by 
expressways and urban renewal—all of these require a maximum of 
new standard housing to be supplied by private enterprise. I would 
like to emphasize my firm belief that the major job must always be 
done by private enterprise. Low-rent public housing must play an 
essential but a very, very small part compared with the overall housing 
needs and supply of our country. 

I would also ike to express my concern at the extremely dangerous 
concept that is being sold to the American people that everyone 
should own his own home. While homeownership is a desirable goal 
for the vast majority of the families of our country, there will always 
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be those who should rent. These include transients, m: ur ied st udents, 
young couples just getting started who should maintain some degree 
of mobility, and those who are not physically able or who are w- 
willing to care for and maintain individual homes. ‘Those are just 
a few examples of the types that should rent. It is my firm belief 
that a substantial and continuing supply of rental housing should be 
built. I should like to offer for your consideration an article entitled 
“A Remedy for Rental Housing,” by Miles Colean, which appears in 
the December 1957 issue of Architectural Forum which suggests a 
solution to stimulating the building of rental housing. 

Senator SPARKMAN. "Another witness inserted this in the record, so 
we shall not print it again. (See p. 631.) 

Mr. Banner. I should like, if I may, Senator, take slight issue with. 
the previous witness who said that the existence of low rent publie 
housing prevented the building of rental housing by private enter- 
prise. I would say that the cost certification and the problems in- 
volved in having a substantial investment in equity and other such 
matters , safeguards which have necessarily been imposed, and which 
perhaps may be too rigidly administered by the FHA, have kept 
rental housing, private rental housing, from being built—not the 
presence of low-rent public housing, which as you so well stated, 
doesn’t compete with private standard housing. 

In short, it seems to me that your committee has the difficult task 
of encouraging mortgage money to be available at reasonable costs so 
that there can be added to our housing supply each year a sufficient 
amount of private sales and rental housing to meet the growing needs 
of our country. 

In addition I have a major concern for the future of private rental 
housing as it relates to the urban renewal program. As you know, 
sections 220 and 221 were included in the Housing Act. of 1954 and 
provided for housing within urban renewal areas and for families 
displaced by governmental action. The year 1958 is at hand and the 
latest information I have, as of about a month ago, on the progress 
of this program is that there have been 21 FHA insured loans made 
totaling 5,000 units of section 220 rental housing. There have been 
453 units—not loans necessarily—but units of section 220 sales hous- 
ing—nearly all of it in two cities. 

‘As of recent date there have been only 72 units of section 221 new 
housing financed through FHA and 249 units of existing housing 
rehabilitated. These figures relate to actual accomplishment since 
1954 and are for the entire United States—not for 1 region, or for 1 
State, or for 1 city, but for the entire United States. I only wish 
that some of those section 220 rental units were built in Little Rock. 
We have been trying since May of 1956 to have built by a private 
developer in Little Rock, Winrock Enterprises, Inc., some units of 
rental housing for middle-income families. The fact that this has 
not yet been “achieved is primarily due to the negative although 
friendly attitude of FHA. I am hopeful, once again, that we are 
about to succeed in this endeavor. I have had some considerable 
resentment of the delays, which I have not recited here, but there are 
hundreds of letters and correspondence relating to it that I do not 
intend to enter into the record. But, after consider: able reflection, 
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I have decided that the problem is not one for which I can really 
blame FHA as it currently exists. Although FHA was originally 
set up because of the conservatism which existed in mortgage money 
circles in 1933, the past 24 years FHA has become more conservative 
in many respects than those who have money for private investment. 
FHA’s concern for, and its pride in, an extremely low mortgage loss 
is commendable. Of course, I certainly commend it as a taxpayer. 

It seems to me, however, that the problem lies in the fact that 

section 220 and 221 housing carry certain unusual implications which 
are based on our expanding economy and on the potential growth 
of our country, which I think we all believe in strongly. Also, the 
yhysical and social desirability of clearing our slums and replacing 
bad housing with good must necessarily involve greater risk than the 
normal housing Lt pearata for commitments presented to FHA. 
As an example, perhaps the credit requirements for a person applying 
for a section 221 loan should be somewhat less stringent, consenting 
that there may be a loss, but this is necessary in order to relocate 
this family. Accordingly the problem is to have this special approach 
made effective within FHA or outside it. If it is to be outside of 
FHA, this means duplication of underwriting staff and other dupli- 
cations, and that’s not good. But the solution is a difficult one and 
I can’t offer solutions which don’t present certain other problems, but 
something must be done to make both of these programs more effec- 
tive if our urban renewal program and our highway program too 
is to proceed as it should. 

Next I would like to offer very briefly several specific suggestions 
regarding the urban renewal program of our country. First, I would 
like to reemphasize the need for a long range, continuing, broad urban 
renewal program so that cities, builders, investors, and others may 
plan and execute their plans properly. 

The residential-before-or-after requirement should be further re- 
laxed so that land may be put to its best use and in recognition of 
the fact that working environment is an important aspect of living. 

All local property taxes lost during acquisition and clearance of 
an urban renewal area and before its redevelopment should be allowed 
as local grants-in-aid, and not in the present restrictive manner. 

Next I think it is important that there should be a more realistic 
grants-in-aid policy established. The rebuilding of our cities is as 
important to our country as is the interstate highway program for 
which the Federal Government pays 90 percent. I think that an 
80-percent participation by the Federal Government in the urban 
renewal program would be most helpful. This could result in little 
or no change in spite of any action the Congress may take, however, 
if the URA felt it necessary to be even more restrictive in its evalua- 
tion of noncash grants-in-aid, both as to amount and as to timing. 
This is a major problem that the URA faces with the full sympathy 
of local officials and Federal officials who have had Federal experi- 
ence. Their dilemma consists of making a decision on a matter on 
which much judgment must be exercised. The difficulty is that they 
feel the necessity of being able to defend that decision without any 
fear of being held wrong at some time in the future, even by those 
who are not in sympathy with the urban renewal program. This is 
an almost impossible situation. Any direction and support the Con- 
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gress can give the URA will be appreciated by both Federal and local 
officials. 

There have in the past year begun to come from the URA directives 
which indicate the questioning by the General Accounting Office or 
by other authority of URA’s recognition and respect for local respon- 
sibility and initiative. I shall be glad to cite examples, and just take 
a moment to say that we have a $1: 3 million public corporation and the 
procedure which has been sent down from on high says that the Board 
must approve by resolution, with the authority of whereases, the bill 
for a luncheon meeting which it holds once a month, and it must be 
done each month as this meeting is held. I think this borders on bein 
ridiculous, and I think you are inclined to feel the same way. I coul 
cite other examples which are of similar nature, the fact that they in- 
struct us to ask for competitive bids for profession: il services, saying 
that you don’t have to take the lowest price quoted, but if you don’t, 
you better have a very good justification for not taking the lowest 
price. We seek quality in professional services, not necessarily the 
lowest price—sometimes it is the lowest, but quality and performance 
is what we wish. 

I believe sincerely that there exists in the URA from top to bottom 
a sincere desire to share in the proper degree with local communities 
the responsibilities of the urban renewal program. I would hope that 
there would not be caused to develop an unwarranted interference by 
URA in the local administration of this program. The situation at 
present is a very healthy one, with these recent exceptions that I have 
mentioned, and it is in my opinion a primary reason for the fine pro- 
gress in urban renewal that has been made. 

Greater and better coordination of all the housing and urban re- 
newal programs is needed at the national level, just as has been demon- 
strated in your hearing, is greatly needed at the local level. The 
proper emphasis, this coordination and the proper emphasis on this 
most important problem of our people and our cities cannot be 
achieved, I believe, until Cabinet status is granted. 

I wish again to thank the committee for its kindness in inviting 
me to appear before it and for the consideration which I know you 
will give to the views I have expressed as well as to the very consider- 
able amount of other testimony you have received at this and your 
other hearings. 

I recognize the lateness of the time, and you won’t offend me, Sena- 
tor, if you don’t ask any questions; however, I shall be delighted to 
answer any if I can that you ask. 

Senator Sparkman. I wish we had time to have a discussion of this 
very fine presentation that you have offered us. 

Congressman Boykin, do you have any questions to ask? 

Mr. Boryxin. I just want to say that I think that was a very ex- 
cellent statement. You all have been doing good work over there. 
How are you getting along with the other things? 

Mr. Banner. No comment. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Carter, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir, 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Semer? 

Mr. Semer. No, sir. 
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Senator SparkMAN. Thank you very much. It was a fine statement, 
and we are glad to have it. 

This concludes our hearing. I should like to say this before we 
close, that we are grateful to Judge Thomas and the officials of his 
court for the use of the courtroom and for the very fine cooperation 
that we have received. Also to the mayor, the city officials, the hous- 
ing officials, and all of those that have joined us in these 2 days’ hear- 
ings here in Mobile. 

The record will be held open for 2 weeks. If anyone wants to add 
to his statement or change it or correct it, or if anyone has any ma- 
terial that he should like to submit for the record, if it is done within 
that 2 weeks’ time, we shall be very glad to have it. 

Let me express my appreciation to Congressman Boykin for being 
with us this morning. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Glad to be here, Senator, glad to be here. I wish I 
had been here all day yesterday, but, as I said, I had that date for 1 
year. 

Senator SparkMaAN. Glad to have you. 

The committee now stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was concluded at 12 noon.) 











APPENDIX 





INFORMATION IN CONNECTION WitH COMMITMENTS IN HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


During the hearings in Huntsville, Ala., on page 1300, requests were made for 
information concerning the allocation and issuance of FHA commitments in 
Huntsville, Ala. 


The following tables reflect this information. 


Request for and allocation of commitments by regional office, FHA, 


Applicant or builder 


Ralph Ford_-- 

Mare Ray Clements 
James K. Taylor- 
Arsenal Homes. - - 
Marc Ray Clements 


Lakewood Homes. 
First Mortgage Co-. 


Arsenal Homes 


M. H. Lanier 

R. L. MeCaleb 
Carl Morring & Associates 
Ralph Ford 

James A. Lane 

Geo. Gesman 

M. M. Hutchens 
W.T. Hutchens 

G. W. Jones & Sons 
Daniel & Norred 
Geo, Gesman Co 


Carl A. Morring 


Geo. Gesman.- 
Ralph Ford 


Carl B. Thomas 
Do 
Do 

Nelson Weaver Co 


Do 
Do 


Wikle Agency 
Coleman Land Co 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Jas. K. Taylor Agency 
Do : 
Do 


Geo. Gesman & Co 
Parkway Homes (builder: Geo 
man Co.) 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Date of request for 


allocation 


Dec. 31, 1954 
Oral request 
Apr. 7, 1955 


| Apr. 11, 1955 


May 30, 1955 


| July 20, 1955 


Oct. 6, 1955 


Feb. 10, 1956 
Recent request 
do ’ 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


| Apr. 20, 1956 


July 4, 1956 


Oral request of 
July 17, 1956. 


Recent request _. 


do 
do 
Feb. 7, 1956 


Mar. 29, 1956 
May 31, 1956 


July 17, 1956 


June 6, 1956_- 
July 6, 1956 


Aug. 21, 1956 
Sept. 17, 1957 


Mar. 30, 1956 


July 7, 1956 


Aug. 18, 1956 


do 
Undated 


Date of dis- 
position 


Feb. 28,1955 
do 

Apr. 12,1955 

May 3,1955 


June 1,1955 


July 20, 1955 
July 21, 1955 


Nov. 1, 1955 


Feb. 24, 1956 
_do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 
_do 
do 
do 


May 1, 1956 


July 6, 19456 


July 23, 1956 
July 18, 1956 


June 1, 1956 
June 7, 1956 


June 11, 1956 
Feb. 9, 1956 


Apr. 2, 1956 
Sept. 14, 1956 


Sept. 14, 1957 


Apr. 2, 1956 


Aug. 21. 1956. 
Sept. 14/1956 


Sept. 20, 1956 
a 


io 


Disposition of request 


25 operative builders. 
23 operative builders. 
25 operative builders. 
50 operative builders. 
Extended time for filing com- 
mitment in Darwin Downs. 
25 operative builders. 
Extended time for filing com- 
mitment in Darwin Downs, 
Lots facing Grote Ave. ac- 
ceptable for sec. 203 (i). 
50 operative builders. 
Do. 
Do. 
25 operative builders. 
Do. 
50 operative builders, 


| 25 operative builders. 


Do. 

50 operative builders. 

20 operative builders. 

Extend time for flling com- 
mitments Redstone Sub- 
division. 

Extended time for filing com- 
mitments in MeThornmor 
Acres. 

Extend time for flling in Red- 
stone Subdivision. 

50 operative builders. 


Do. 
100 operative builders, 

50 operative builders. 
Deferred action on request 
for 50 operative builders. 

No allocation granted. 
Form letter like attached 
s imple. 
Do 


Do. 


No allocation granted 


Do. 

Do. 
Form letter like attached 
sample. 
No allocation granted. 

Di 
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Request for and allocation of commitments by regional office, FHA, 
Birmingham, Ala.—Continued 


Applicant or builder 


Cooper Insurance Agency --..--- 


Dik lassie S 


ON (aa 
Daniel-Norred Co_ _- a eS 
United Builders -_ Sian manes 
R. E. Cooke-.---- 


NS IO o ccicacnsecusinase P 


ae ee i 


Veh Fir EN Riiicccdnncctncezacses 
RE HEE Oar ccccnccescoccubunta 


Ws Gi. as cccittdeitetedivewccticcie 
Jas. R. 
Chaney Realty Co__........-- wlbcnbidehe 


South Huntsville Land Development 
0. 
W. L. Longshore (for clients) .....-.--- 








| 
Date of request for | 


allocation 


May 3, 1956. _- 
Aug. 21, 1956. - 


May 30, 1956-- 


June 4, 1956__.--- 
June 26, 1956- - - 
Feb. 7, 1956. ..-.-- 


Feb. 17, 1956... 


Apr. 1, 1956. .-- 
Dec. 29, 1955... 


Dec. 


Feb. 24, 1956. . - 


Feb. 9, 


Dec. 27, 1955. --- 


Apr. 20, 1956. ..- 


Jan. 1, 1956 


June 6, 1956. ..-- 
Mar. 9, 1956_.._- 


27, 1955. . - 


Feb. 


May 


| Sept. 


Date of dis- 
position 


9, 1956 
Sept. 14, 1956 


..do 

do 

do 
9, 1956 
Sept. 14, 1956 
Feb. 
Sept. 


21, 1956 
14, 1956 
Apr. 3, 1956 


Dec. 
Sept. 


30, 1955 
14, 1956 
Feb. 28, 1956 
14, 1956 


Ce 
Feb. 16, 1956 
Sept. 14, 1956 


Dec. 28, 1955 
Sept. 14, 1956 


May 
Sept. 


15, 1956 


Jan. 12,1956 
Sept. 14, 1956 


Apr. 16, 1956 
Sept. 14, 1956 


14, 1956 | 


Disposition of request 


No allocation granted. 
Form letter like sample at- 
tached. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
No allocation granted. 
Form letter like sample at- 
tached. 
No allocation granted. 
Form letter like sample at- 
tached. 
Held pending availability of 
additional units. 
No allocation granted. 
Form letter like sample at- 
tached. 
No allocation granted, 
Form letter like sample at- 
tached, 
Do. 
No allocation granted. 
Form letter like sample at- 
tached. 
No allocation granted. 
Form letter like sample at- 
tached. 
No allocation granted. 
Form letter like sample at- 
tached. 
No allocation granted. 
Form letter like sample at- 
tached. 
Do. 


No allocation granted. 
Form letter like sample at- 














tached. 
Murphree Mortgage Co. (Martin | July 24, 1956.......|...-- do........| No allocation granted. 
Zeitlin, builder). 
W. L. Sanderson Real Estate Agency_.| Nov. 12, 1957__-. Nov. 29, 1957 Do. 
W. L. Sanderson Realty..._......-- ...| Dee. 10, 1957......| Dec. 12, 1957 Do. 
— Huntsville Land Development | Nov. 8, 1957 Nov. 29, 1957 Do. 
0. 
Engel Mortgage Co__. i , do Do, 
Collateral Investment Co__........-- Nov. 12, 1957 | do Do. 
Powell Construction Co-_-_-_- SP 2S .do Do. 
J. W. Wash Construction Co___.......| Nov. 12, 1957____- do Do. 
Wm. A. Conner ITI.-......--- Nov. 11, 1957__- Nov. 11, 1957 Do. 
EES ETRE aaa Nov. 6, 1957-._- Nov. 29, 1957 Do, 
eh mau Nov. 8, 1957 Nov. 8, 1957 Do. 
I i atitddcnancadennde Nov. 11, 1957 Nov. 29, 1957 Do. 
ok een Nov. 18, 1957___- .do Do. 
OE eee Nov. 26, 1957... -- do Do. 


Source: Regional office, FHA, Birmingham, Ala. 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1956. 
Mr. WILLIAM T. BISHOP, 
Vice President, Nelson Weaver Mortgage Co., Inc. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Mr. BisHor: Enclosed is our Circular Letter No. 38, which outlines some 
of the essential provisions of section 809 of the National Housing Act, with par- 
ticular reference to its application to the Huntsville area. 

We are sending you this circular letter because of your inquiry about obtaining 
FHA commitments involving properties to be built in the Huntsville area. 
Please note that applications for commitments under section 809 and under sec- 
tion 203 as outlined in the circular letter will be processed in the order in which 
they are received. If preapplication requirements have not been met, the appli- 
cations will be rejected. In the event that reopening of the cases is requested 
and approved, the date of our approval will determine the processing precedence 
of the cases. Under no conditions will preapplication allocations of commit- 


ments be made to builders. 
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If you desire any additional information about this program, we invite your 


further inquiry. 
Yours very truly, 


Request for and allocation of cor 


—— 


Applicant or builder 





Leo Mendel. - - ---------- 


R. H. Daniel-Leo Norred 
BR cknaneae 


A. W. Dugan... ------- 
a - 
C. H. Cummings- --- 


D. R. Archer. ------ 

M. R. Clements. -- 

Valley Homes (Stackhouse) -- 
Do....- 

Sam Coleman. - - ith 

Jas. K. Taylor. 

Lonnie Russell - - -- 


Homer Jackson inttinceaeacmniat itis 
M. H. Lanier-- . ; 2 
Bien ; 
cine ae = 
ee c 


R, L MeCaieb-C ‘arl Thomas_. 
i thioncn 
Bs 
trae : 

Carl Morring, Weis. 

Boas 
H. E. Monroe -.- - 


a 
W. T. Hutchens. -.--- : 
eS 


Noojin & Henson. -... 
Geo, Gessman... -- 
Do 


a 
Do...---- 


Jas. x Same... 2. 
M. H. Lanier -. 

I. Schiffman & Co_- 
Joe —-- 


Robert ‘Lowry . 
J. M. Wainwright - 





-| Jan. 5, 1956 (200) . ... 


| Deferred Nov. 
| June 7, 1956 (450) __ 


C. B. HotximMan, Director. 


Ala.—Continued 


Date of request for 
allocation 


July 18, 1956 (50), 
verbal. 

Apr. 5, 1955 (10) 

Feb. 18, 1956 (50) _- 


May 1, 1957 (50)_-. 
May 27, 1957 (100) --- 
Nov. 11, 1957 (15)___-- 
Apr. 6, 1955 (50) 
Deferred, Aug. 8, 1957_ 


May 17, 1957 (25), 809-| 


May 17, 1957 (10), 203 
Aug. 3, 1955 (50) __- 
Feb. 28, 1955 (23)-_. 
13, 1956 


Apr. 16, 1956. ..- 
Feb. 18, 1956-_ _- 
Feb. 8, 1957 (809) _. 


Mar. 19, 1956 (600)_._. 
Jan. 19, 1955 (50). _.-- 
June 16, 1955 (50) ___- 
July 20, 1955 (25) - 
Oct. 18, 1955 (33) _- 
Sept. 17, 1957_....--- 
Feb. 29, 1956 (50) ___- 
May 29, 1956 (50). 
June 5, 1956 (100). 
June 7, 1956 (50) oe 
Feb. 16, 1956 (100)___- 
June 29, 1956 (240). 
Jan, 5, 1955 (50) ----- 
July 17, 1956 (50)___- 
Dee. 9, 1955 (25) 203 

or 903. 
Apr. 7, 1955 (25)-.._- 
Feb. 27, 1956 (25)_...-- 
Jan. 5, 1956 (25) _ -- 
Dec. 2, 1955 (25) ---- 
Jan. 18, 1956 (50)_... 
July 17, 1957 (5). 
Apr. 11, 1955 (50)__- 
July 5, 1955 (50)__-- 
June 20, 1956 (50) --- 
June 26, 1956 (50) --- 
Apr. 14, 1956 (7) ._.-- 
Mar. 17, 1956 (25) __. 
Mar. 26, 1956 (25) 





| Feb. 


Date of dis- 
position 


Feb. 
May 


24, 1956 


7, 1957 
June 13, 1957 
Sept. 18, 1957 
Apr. 27 
Aug. 8, 1957 
May 24, 1957 

.do 
Aug. 
28, 1955 


Apr. 
Feb. 
Feb. 8, 1957 
Mar. 21, 1956 
Feb. 11, 1955 
June 24, 1955 
July 20, 1955 
Oct. 25, 1955 
Sept. 19, 1957 
Feb. 29, 1956 
June 1, 1956 
June 7, 1956 
June 11, 1956 
Feb. 24, 1956 


| June 29, 1956 


Feb. 
July 
Feb. 


24, 1956 
18, 1956 
24, 1956 


Apr. 
Apr. 27, 1956 
Feb. 24, 1956 
Dec. 5, 1955 


Feb. 24, 1956 
July 25, 1957 
May 3, 1955 
July 8, 1957 
Aug. 1, 1956 


June 27, 1956 
Apr. 17, 1956 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Jan. 


28, 1956 
18, 1956 


, 1955 | 
10, 1955 | 


17, 1956 | 
19, 1956 | 


12, 1955 | 


19, 1956 | 





nmitments by regional office, FHA, Birmingham, 


Disposition of request 


Approved. 
Approved, 20 operative- 
builder. 
Disapproved. 
Do. 


Application withdrawn. 
No operative-builder. 
Disapproved. 

Do. 

Do. 
Approved (25). 
Approved (23). 


Deferred. 
Do. 
Approved, Feb. 8, 
conditional. 
Deferred. 
Approved. 
Disapproved. 
Approved. 
Approved (25). 
Disapproved. 
Approved. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Approved (50). 
Disapproved. 
Approved (25). 
Approved (£0). 
Approved (25). 


Do. 
Disapproved and ineligible 
Approved (25). 
Deferred. 
Approved (50). 
Disaporoved. 
Transfer for Yarbrough. 
Disapproved. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Withdrawn by sponsor. 
Disapproved. 
Deferred. 


1957, 
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